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“Flower-fresh” she emerges from the tub 
and she'll stay that way with Mum 





Smart girls know that a bath alone can’t prevent underarm odor 


OUR bath is over—how gloriously 

fresh and sweet you feel! How easy 
to think tonight will be your night— 
tonight you'll win romance! But will 
you? Not if you foolishly trust that 
bath alone for Jasting charm. 


For no matter how fresh you feel 
when you start on your date, no bath 
can keep you sweet. A bath removes 
only past perspiration, it can’t prevent 
odor to come. Mum can! That’s why un- 
derarms need necessary, daily care— 
with Mum—after every bath, before 
every date. More women use Mum than 
any other deodorant...it’s so pleasant, 
so easy to use—so utterly dependable! 
You know underarm odor is impossible, 
when you use Mum every day! 


MUM 1S Quick! A touch of Mum 
smoothed under this arm, under that, 
takes only 30 seconds. How convenient! 


MUM IS SAFE! The American Institute 
of Laundering Seal tells you Mum is 
harmless to fabrics. You can use Mum 
after you're dressed. And even after un- 
derarm shaving, you will find Mum 
soothing to your skin. 


MUM IS SURE! Without stopping per- 
spiration, Mum prevents underarm 
odor. Get Mum at any drugstore today. 
Remember, if you neglect your Mum 
just once you may be the loser. Play safe 
with your charm! After your bath, and 
before your date, make a habit of Mum! 


MUM HELPS YOU THIS WAY,TOO! 
Thousands of women prefer Mum for sanitary 
napkins because it’s gentle, safe. Avoid embar- 
rassment—always use Mum this way! 





Popular girls never neglect the 
one quick step between bath 
and date that makes them sure 
of charm. They know Mum 
makes underarm odor impossi- 
ble all evening long. 
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You didn’t believe DANDRUFF could be MASTERED? 


Hear the People! 


AY after day they come...a 

steady stream of letters, from 
every part of the country .. . unso- 
licited corroboration of a fact dem- 
onstrated in laboratory and clinic— 
dandruff can be mastered with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic! Read them. 


Sensational new disclosures defi- 
nitely prove that dandruff is really a 
germ disease! ... caused by the stub- 
born bacillus Pityrosporum ovale! 


Awealth of scientific data, amassed 
in laboratory and clinic, now clearly 
points to germicidal treatment of 
dandruff. And clinics have proved 
that Listerine Antiseptic, famous for 
more than 25 years as a germicidal 
mouthwash and gargle, does master 
dandruff . . . does kill the dandruff 
germ! 

In one clinic, 76% of the patients 
who used Listerine Antiseptic twice 
a day showed either complete disap- 
pearance of, or marked improve- 
ment in, the symptoms of dandruff 
within a month. 


If you have any evidence of dan- 
druff, start your own delightful Lis- 
terine Antiseptic treatments today. 
And look for results such as others 
got. Even after dandruff has disap- 
peared it is a wise policy to take 
an occasional treatment to guard 
against reinfection. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





haven’t had even a suggestion of dandruff since.” 


“I was comparatively a young woman when I 
turned grey. This was some twenty years ago. 
My scalp was in bad condition, and my hair was 
falling out badly. 

“T had the idea of trying Listerine, and after 
the first treatment my 
hair stopped falling 
out, and dandruff 
was practically gone. 

“Since that time I 
have used nothing 
except Listerine Anti- 
septic on my scalp. 
And at 65 my hair is 
snow white and I 


“Last year my husband had a bad case of dandruff. have 4, petiociy 


Nothing he tried seemed to do any good for it. aE and normal 
Finally I persuaded him to try Listerine Antiseptic.  SC@P- 

At the end of three weeks his dandruff had completely Mrs. PAUL NESBITT 
disappeared. A few months ago one of the children’s Chama, New Mexico 
hair showed signs of dandruff for the first time. 
Listerine Antiseptic cleared that case up within ten 
days! Now we all take a Listerine Antiseptic treat- 
ment once or twice a month ‘just in case,’ and we 





Mrs. ERWIN CARLSTEDT THE TREATM ENT , 


Box 507, Boynton, Fla. 3 - fc 
el DE MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic 


on the scalp at least once a day. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic right along the part with a 
medicine dropper, to avoid wet- 
ting the hair excessively. 


“I have been a dandruff 
victim for years. Lately it be- 
came very bad and I could 
shampoo my hair every day 
and have just as much dan- 
druff at night. As a last 
resort I tried Listerine and 
after four days it was entirely 
gone. Now I haye not the 
slightest trace of it.” 
RICHARD SCHNACKENBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


Always follow with vigorous 
and persistent massage. But don’t 
expect overnight results, be- 
cause germ conditions can- 
not be cleared up that fast. 








; Since using Listerine Genuine Listerine Anti- 
A Antiseptic as a preventive a a 
for dandruff, I really feel septic is guarantee 
safe as to my appearance not to bleach the hair 
in public. or affect texture. 


Henry W. SCHLETER 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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I$ THE FLAG STILL THERE ? 


OW long has it been since 
you last joined in singing 
“The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’? 

Oh, I know it is a difficult 
piece to sing, with its high 
notes that so. many of us are never 
sure of reaching and its tricky last 
line that even professional singers 
sometimes muff. But I also know that 
it is a thrilling thing to hear, to share 
in, when an audience, properly led, 
puts its soul into the singing, proudly 
remembering that the flag was “still 
there,” glad that it still is there. 

That last fact, of course, is the only 
reason why we still sing—are per- 
mitted to sing—the verses born of 
that night when the flag that was so 
new and untried signaled the deter- 
mination of a free people to defy to 
the uttermost any attempt to subdue 
them. One hundred and twenty-five 
years have passed since Francis 
Scott Key watched the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry and gave us our 
national anthem, and never in all 
the years since then has the flag he 
sang about been lowered for long in 
any part of the world where it had a 
right to be. There is reason enough 
for you, for us all, to sing lustily, to 
sing often, this justly prideful song 
of ours. 

There are other good and sufficient 
reasons. We are a conglomerate peo- 
ple, gathered together from the ends 
of the earth, the newest comer as 
free to come and go in all our towns 
and cities as are the descendants of 
those who founded the nation. This 
is one of our strengths; it is also one 
of our weaknesses, for while those of 
alien birth sense our freedom, they 
do not often see or feel the tie that 
binds us in an inseparable whole. 
They are not used to going months 
without hearing either martial or 
patriotic music or seeing a soldier’s 
uniform. They have been constantly 
aware of a central authority; they 
have heard daily their country’s 
songs. Whether rightly or wrongly 
the homeland reaches out to them in 
sentiment or in seduction, and it 
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would not be too surprising if many 
of them were to yield. 

We want in this country none of 
the trappings of centralized author- 
ity; such things we would resent. 
But there is no reason why we should 
not have more demonstrations of love 
of country and loyalty to its institu- 
tions. On the contrary, there is every 
reason why we should have them. 
Liberty, over much of the globe, has 
its back to the wall. “Liberty,” said 
one totalitarian ruler, “is already 
dead.” Not here, it isn’t, but there are 
those who would like to see it so, and 
if we are to checkmate them our lib- 
erty must become to us a living, vital 
thing that is quick to resent en- 
croachments, strong to repel attacks 
from within or without, eager to of- 
fer itself as a way of life to all man- 
kind. Liberty should be on the march, 
not waiting for an attack. 

So in all seriousness we suggest 
that the dust be brushed off your 
copy of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which, with all its faults, is neverthe- 
less our national anthem. Sing it at 
home until you won’t be afraid to lift 
your voices high when it is sung at 
a public gathering. Ask that it be 
sung more frequently than it ever has 
been sung before, that it be played 
daily in moving-picture houses 
throughout the nation. Sing it all the 
way through, down to the prayer in 
the last stanza. But don’t stop with 
singing or standing at respectful at- 
tention while the music is being 
played. Make patriotism a rallying 
cry in your community. Don’t let the 
dictators convince anybody under our 
flag that government by them or 
their like is better than government 
by ourselves. Remember, we must do 
our part in this generation if our 
children’s children, coming to their 
inheritance, are to find our flag—the 
same old flag—“still there.” 

“Oh say! can you see...” 


WILLIAM FREDZRICK BIGELOW 






























SMOOTH FRAGRANT | 
SKIV WINS HEARTS 








MEN LIKE GIRLS 
WHOSE SKIN [S 
SWEET-_IT'S THE 
MOST APPEALING 
CHARM OF ALL 


ee Soe 


Lux Soap’s ACTIVE 
LATHER LEAVES SKIN 
REALLY SWEET, 
DELICATELY 
FRAGRANT 





YOU'LL LOVE THIS 
LUXURIOUS BEAUTY 
BATH. TRY IT! 













A Lux ToiLeT Soap 
BEAUTY BATH IS THE 
BEST WAY | KNOW 

TO PROTECT 
THIS CHARM 





HIS lovely star tells 
you a beauty secret! When you make 
fragrant, white Lux Toilet Soap your 
daily beauty bath, you’re sure of 
daintiness. The ACTIVE lather of this 
fine complexion soap leaves skin 
really fresh —delicately fragrant with 
a perfume that clings. 
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YOUR GUARANTY 


T IS the definite policy of Good Housekeeping to make its advertising 

pages trustworthy and reliable. Every product advertised in Good House- 
keeping is guaranteed by us as advertised in our magazine. 

Before we accept advertisements for mechanical household equipment, 
devices, and utensils; and household soaps and cleansers, such products are 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. Before we accept 
advertisements for foods, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, such products are 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. Advertising is not 
accepted on products that are disapproved. Approved products in these. 
classifications are permitted to use the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval.* 

All other products are carefully examined by Good Housekeeping’s tech- 
nical staff. They, too, must prove satisfactory before advertising is accepted. 

This is your Guaranty. If you purchase any product advertised in this issue 
of Good Housekeeping within one year from its date and find the product 
unsatisfactory, we will carefully investigate your complaint and if the product 
is defective it will be replaced or your money refunded. 

(*Note: The award of the Seal of Approval to a product is not contingent 
upon advertising in Good Housekeeping. As a matter of fact, of all the prod- 
ucts that have received the Seal of Approval less than 30% have ever been 
advertised in Good Housekeeping.) ; 
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LET'S CALL THE 
WHOLE THING OFF! 
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TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 








YES, | LOVE YOU 

























JULIE! WHY --BUT PHIL, COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 

SHOULD WE? | JUST CAN'T PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
MARRY A MAN AROUND TEETH THAT AREN‘T 
WHO--WELL-- CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
WHO OUGHT TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL 





SEE HIS DENTIST PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES THESE 
ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. | 


AND THAT'S WHY.. 
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LATER—THANKS TO COLGATE’ 


SILLY! WHAT A 
QUESTION TO 









COLGATE'S COMBATS BAD BREATH 


..» MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! GLAD YOU DIDN'T J. 
=< —— CALLIT OFF, 


JULIE? 






“Colgate’s special pene- 
trating foam gets into the 
hidden crevices between 
gp your teeth... helps your 

~ toothbrush clean out de- 
caying food particles and stop the 
stagnant saliva odors that cause much 
bad breath. And Colgate’s safe pol- 
ishing agent makes teeth naturally 
bright and sparkling! Always use 
Colgate Dental Cream—regularly and 
frequently. No other dentifrice is ex- 
actly like it.” 
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Drawing by James Macandrew 


officials of the World’s Fair, New 

York City will play host to literally 
millions of visitors—hospitality on 
a grand scale! Here at Goop HousgE- 
KEEPING we hope that some of these 
out-of-towners will find time to visit 
our Institute Laboratories and our 
Fashion Salon and our Beauty Clinic 
and our Studio. Yes, and even our 
Editorial Department. 

For editors have more visitors 
than you might think—many of them 
writers whose names are household 
words. Taxe this week, for instance. 
On Monday we had lunch with Nelia 
Gardner White, just back from Ber- 
muda, and looking very pleased with 
life in general. We were pleased with 
life, too, when we learned that Mrs. 
White had brought back a brand- 
new story with a Bermuda back- 
ground and the intriguing title, The 
Woman Who Did Nothing. We give 
you fair warning now not to miss 
that story, but you'll have to wait 
until next month to read it. At the 
moment, the manuscript has been 
turned over to John Gannam, the ar- 
ist who is making the illustrations. 


|cs summer, if we are to believe the 


n Tuesday—or was it Wednes- 

day’?—somebody told us that 
Margaret Culkin Banning had come 
to town, and forthwith we pounced 
on that unsuspecting lady before she 
had time even to leave her hotel. We 
didn’t let her go until she had agreed 
to spend June and July writing two 
short stories and an article for us— 
which means, of course, for you. Mrs. 
Banning is a charming person and 
a very obliging soul. The one thing 
she hates to do is reveal the endings 
of her stories—even to her editors. 
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Only once has she broken that rule. 
Once she told a reader how a certain 
serial would end. That reader was 
a woman dying of cancer. 

Next day Mary Hastings Bradley 


blew in from Chicago. Mrs. Bradley - 


never lets anything discourage her. 
Not long ago she finished a story 
while she was down in Central Amer- 
ica, put it in an envelope without 
bothering to keep a carbon copy, 
and mailed it to New York. 

Just where it went astray no one 
knows, but the sad truth is that that 
story never arrived. Undaunted, Mrs. 
Bradley sat down and wrote it all over 
again. She has the new version at 
home now, and is putting the finish- 
ing touches on it. Chances are you'll 
see it in an early issue. 

Yesterday we had to go up to see 
Helen Hull, whose novelette Last 
September (page 24) is, in our opin- 
ion, one of the most distinguished 
pieces of magazine fiction published 
this year—or any year, for that mat- 
ter. We had to ask Miss Hull’s per- 
mission to shorten the story a bit, 
since we were hard-pressed for 
space, and we assured her that this 
necessity pained us even more than 
it might her. But she was very gra- 
cious about it all. The only individual 
on the premises who seemed sus- 
picious of our intentions was Cock 
Robin, Miss Hull’s wire-haired ter- 
rier—but eventually we made friends 
with him. 

Of course, Cock Robin is a very 
discerning animal. Last summer, 
when his mistress found herself driv- 
ing through what seemed to be an 
unusually severe New England rain- 
and-wind-storm, Cock Robin lay 
down flat on the shelf behind the 





driver’s seat and put his paws over 
his head as if he thought the end 
of the world was approaching. He 
wasn’t far wrong, at that. It was the 
beginning of the hurricane that Miss. 
Hull so brilliantly depicts in the clos- 
ing pages of Last September. — 


h, we have all sorts of visitors. 

Only a moment ago a young lady 
was ushered in who sat down and 
affirmed that she had just come back 
from an expedition to British Guiana. 
She was very pretty and very femi- 
nine, but she talked about water 
pythons and bushmasters with as 
much nonchalance as if she were 
discussing vacuum cleaners. It was 
amazing. 

Speaking of water fauna, we had a 
long cable from Faith Baldwin, whose 
South Sea travel series begins on 
page 32 of this issue. She said that 
down there in Hawaii they had had 
such a hard rain that for an hour 
afterward it was virtually impossible 
to leave the house because the ground 
was literally covered with frogs. 

And speaking of frogs, we can’t 
help wondering how Miss Baldwin is 
going to comply with the last urgent 
request of one of her twins. After 
the three other children had carefully 
instructed Miss Baldwin to bring 
them this or that object from the 
South Seas, the twin modestly an- 
nounced that all she wanted was a 
picture of her mother. 

“Certainly, dear,” said Miss Bald- 
win, quite touched. “What sort of 
picture?” 

“A picture,” the twin said happily, 
“of you in the pouch of a kangaroo!” 


THE STAFF 


IF YOU BUY BY THE NAME “SWIFT’S PREMIUM"! 





One of the most impor- 
tant foods, from the di- 
etary standpoint, is 
meat. Protein is essen- 
tial for normal growth 
and the maintenance of 
bodily tissues, and one of 
the chief sources is meat. 
Then, too, meat makes 
other valuable contribu- 
tions. It is rich in iron, 
phosphorus, and Vita- 
min G.—Statement author- 
ized by the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical 


Association. 






A sure-fire combination is Swift’s 
Premium Frankfurts and potato 
salad. But do be sure the frankfurts 
are Swift's Premium, for there’s a 
world of difference between them 
andordinary kinds. Swift’s Premium 
Frankfurts are really tender. And 
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“The best ham I ever tasted!”’ That’s 
fisit the Swift Building atthe what women everywhere are saying about 
lew York Fair. Watch the smok- famous Swift’s Premium Ham, now tender 
ng and packing of Swift’s Premium 2S SPTINg chicken. Try it! Compare it! See 
: if you don’t agree that its combination of 


= San r te “a op I flavor and tenderness is absolutely without —made from choice meat, expertly 
eee TS a "an equal. Hot weather accompaniment for seasoned — they taste just grand. 
Ss ecg et Be eanetart, cold Swift’s Premium Ham: lime gelatin Ask your dealer about [ry this tempting summer supper 
EMEMBER,THE MEATMAKESTHEMEAL topped with white turnip daisies. “SWIFT'S SUMMER SUPPERS’ — very soon. 
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What a Difference a Breakfast Bowl of 


Balanced Nourishment* Can Make 


That fresh, keen flavor wakes up 
the morning appetite—the tasty 
“buried treasure” we unloose 
in pure whole wheat, in the 
making of National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat. 

It’s the special process we 
use. First we swell and burst 
open the innermost flavor cells 
of the wheat kernels by drench- 
ing with steam. Then we form 
the slender strands 
into fragrant bis- 
cuits and oven-bake 
them, tender, crisp 
and russet brown. 

Behind that taste- 
enticing flavor of National Bis- 
cuit Shredded Wheat with milk 
lies wholesome balanced nour- 
ishment. In two biscuits plus a 
cupful of milk are these vital 
food essentials: 


1. PROTEINS help in the devel- 
opment of the muscles and 
other tissues. 


CARBOHYDRATES contribute 
to the physical energy. 


IRON is an essential element 
of the blood stream. 


CALCIUM User build 


strong teeth 
PHOSPHORUS) and bones. 


oa 


THE OR/G/NAL N 


*2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus 


a cupful of milk, and 
your favorite fruit. 
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IAGARA 


6. VITAMIN A contributes to 
general resistance. : 


7. VITAMIN Bi stimulates appe- 
tite, digestion and assimila- 
tion, and promotes healthy 
nerves. 


In one delicious bowlful you 
get well rounded, satisfying 
nourishment—food for muscles, 
nerves, blood, teeth and bones. 

Only the choice, 
plump kernels of 
whole wheat pass 
the tests of our ex- 
acting Quality Con- 
trol. That is one 
reason why through more than 
40 years, in millions of homes, 
billions of breakfasts of National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat have 
been enjoyed. 

Your food store receives fresh, 
crisp supplies by swift delivery 
trucks. Ask for a package or two 
today. 

For an extra treat, try it with 
your favorite fruit or berries. 
Your family, like millions of 
others, will feel better about this 
mighty tasty balanced nourish- 
ment, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FALLS PRODUCT 


ee 


everything in life conspires 

against my being the kind of 
woman I should dearly love to be. 
You know—the sleek and soignée 
kind. The impeccable type, with every 
hair in place. The Fashion Magazine 
Ideal with the high coiffure and the 
witty hat and the amusing jewelry 
and the aristocratic shoe and the Sil- 
houette-Sho, figure. 

How far I fall short of all this, 
you simply can’t imagine. On any list 
of the Ten Best-Dressed Women, I 
would be eleven-millionth. I defi- 
nitely do not look as though I had 
just stepped out of a bandbox 
—on the contrary, I am noted 
for the imperfection of my 
grooming. I start out fairly well, 
but I don’t last—that’s the 
whole trouble. I come apart. I 
tumble down. I get disheveled 
in about six minutes. I even be- 
come grubby, what with one 
thing and another. The fashion 
magazines would die at the 
sight of me, but there it is. 

My skirt hikes, to begin with. 
This must be the work of pixies. 
My stocking-seams begin to 
twist like rivers on a map. The 
socks I wear with beach clothes 
work their way down at the 
heels until they vanish alto- 
gether, except for half-moons 
on the insteps. I always knock 
my hat off getting in and out 
of taxicabs. Putting it on again, 
I catch my bracelets in my veil. 
I cannot pin corsages properly, 
and never could. No power on 
earth can keep my upswept hair 
upswept for long—and even at 

its best, no one can tell it from 
a bath coiffure. 

I am a Spectacle, the more I 
think of it. Sometimes it’s my 
fault, and sometimes it isn’t. 
Can I help it that cold weather 
dyes my face a dappled purple? 
Or that the pins in fittings 

-seratch me, practically from 

stem to stern? Do you think I like to 

_ have my permanent waves go frizzy 
for a week at first and then go straight 
as string again? Am I to blame that 

_ passing traffic spatters me with mud 
from puddles? Or that the black 
comes off my new antelope gloves 
onto my hands? 

Some women look adorable when 
they are windblown. I look like Me- 
dusa. I tie my hair down with a ker- 
chief, and then I look like Mammy. 
I am forever tripping on my slacks 
and my long evening skirts, especial- 
ly when I'm climbing stairs. I often 
fall flat on my face. I have no poise, 
that’s what’s the matter. I have no 
savoir faire. I upset goblets. I spill 
crumbs. Whole ducklings skitter off 
my plate. I frequently mistake small 
cocktail napkins for my handker- 
chiefs: sometimes I take them home 
with me, and sometimes I do worse. 

In absolutely no respect do I ap- 


Veovery it seems to me that 


proximate the paragons of charm and 
grace and beauty in the fashion maga- 
zines. It is as though I were a creature 
from another planet. Even in my own 
living room, even domestically, I fail. 
I may as well admit it. I cannot ar- 
range flowers. I cannot and do not 
give exquisite little dinners. Far 
from delighting gourmets, I do not 
even dare invite them. My husband 
won’t mix salad dressings, and he 
can’t make bouillabaisse. Further- 
more, he puts burnt matches back 
into the matchboxes. We are not 
famous hosts, and people do not love 
to come here. We have no cellar full 
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of rare old wines. In fact we have no 
cellar, and we’re not expecting one. 

It is to weep—as the saying is— 
but there I am again. I do not weep 
attractively. I make assorted gargoyle 
faces and the oddest yelping sounds. 
Enough should be enough of that, 
but I can’t stop, once I get started. 
Nor can I cease the unbecoming 
yawning that I do in night clubs. 

I catch my heels in gratings in the 
street and pull them off and have to 
tiptoe on without them, feeling like 
a perfect fool. I often singe my eye- 
lashes while lighting cigarettes. I am 
forever shutting bits of fabric into 
zipper fastenings—permanently. An- 
other thing I do is stick my toe 
through sandal evening hose. I bite 
my fingernails, and they are always 
breaking anyway, and the right in- 
dex one is blunted at the tip from 
dialing telephones. I kick my shoes 
off under restaurant tables and then 


Cy Kitharine Chas 


cannot get back into them again. I 
consider myself lucky if I can even 
find them. 

One is supposed to look romantic in 
the tropics, but I wilt. It practically 
always rains on my spectator-sports 
outfits. The only time I ever wore a 
ski suit I felt devastating, but this 
was only for the first half hour; then 
I broke my leg. Dry-cleaners wash 
my clothes, I vow it. I am either 
shrunk or stretched. Buttons pop off 
me when I laugh. Dieting makes my 
face cave in. My eyebrows are quite 
gone, from all that plucking in the 
past. Nor have I ever been the same 


Illustrated by Lucille Corcas 


since shingle-bobs and boyish-forms. 
I can be snooted into buying all 
sorts of garments I don’t want. I 
always fall for bargain sales, and 
dresses off the reel, which look it. I 
am forever lugging books and little 
packages around. My handbags look » 
like full equipment for a Mt. Everest 
expedition. I have a weekly mani- 
cure; I sit and wait for fifteen extra 
minutes while the polish dries; I reach 
into my purse for change to tip the 
manicurist—and pfft! there goes the 
polish. It happens every time. Also I 
very often shut my fingers into doors. 
I get lipstick on my collar, and 
sometimes on my shoulder. There is 
likely to be a faint fragrance of clean- 
ing-fluid about me. My white wash- 
able gloves are never soft after I wash 
them, nor are they ever very white, 
although I do the best I can. I can’t 
tie shoestrings to stay. I look more 
grim than smart in tailored suits. I 
could go on and on like this, but I will 
not. You know my type, by now. I 
am the type the fashion magazines 
forget about. Not that I blame them. 
11 





T SEEMS to me that it’s about 
time to give recognition to sta- 
ples in diet—to bread, meat, 
and potatoes. In recent years 
they’ve been more or less ig- 
nored in the excitement about 


“protective” foods: 
vegetables. 

That notion was strengthened the 
other day by a eonversation with one 
of my students. Impressed with the 
apparent paucity of vitamins in white 
bread, she suggested a crusade to 
force millers to change their flour- 
milling processes and give us more 
of the wheat berry in our bread flour. 
Her intentions were excellent. Her 
studies had revealed vitamin defi- 
ciency in many diets, and her sugges- 
tion, while not new, had a logical 
basis. 

But was she seeking the right rem- 
edy? 

My reaction at the moment may 
have been influenced by the fact that 
I’d just finished—with relish—a din- 
ner of beefsteak, white potatoes, and 
white-wheat rolls. I knew Id hate 
to have these foods eliminated from 
my diet, and I’d used them regularly 
for a good many years, with a satis- 
factory supply of essentia! nutrients. 
I proposed to the student that she 
make a study of the reasons these 
staples have long been diet favorites, 
and find a way to maintain a satis- 
factory diet using them. Perhaps they 
had values not easily replaced. Per- 
haps diet reform might lie in the 
direction of supplementing rather 
than abolishing them. 

It doesn’t pay, however, to start a 
student on a project unless you are 
willing to dig into it yourself, and it’s 
the wise instructor who follows up 
his suggestions with digging on his 
own account. So right away I began 
reviewing these staples and their 
contribution to health and happiness. 

I started with white bread. What is 
it, and why do I like it? 

The miller developed it because 
12 


milk, fruit, and 


white flour keeps better than whole 
wheat. The fat in the wheat germ 
turns rancid easily.. The keeping 
qualities of white flour are, then, one 
reason for its popularity. But that 


wasn’t my reason-for ordering white- 


wheat. rolls for. dinner. I ordered 
those rolls because I liked their taste. 

Actually, my main reason for con- 
tinued use of beef, white bread, and 
white potatoes is simply that I don’t 
tire of them. I like whole-wheat 
muffins or rye muffins for breakfast 
occasionally. I like sweet potatoes, 
but I don’t like them served too often. 
Their flavor is too individual. Now, 
white bread and potatoes are bland. 
They combine with other flavors— 
butter, margarine, jam, cheese, with 
the bread; gravies, butter, salad dress- 
ings with the potatoes. Both have a 
monotony and mildness of flavor that 
make them versatile in the hands of 
a cook—and that is their irreplace- 
able asset. Try to imagine some way 
to replace them and still retain the 
joy of eating, and I believe: you'll 
realize why they’ve always been and 


probably always will remain staple — 


articles of diet. Think over your fa- 
vorite desserts. What would happen 
to them if white flour wasn’t avail- 
able? 

In this defense of white flour and 
potatoes, I’m not retracting my urg- 
ings to look out for your vitamins 
and minerals. I’m in perfect agree- 
ment with those who claim that one 
cause for fairly common vitamin and 
mineral deficiency today is the wide- 
spread use of these staples alone; for 
alone they have a low content of pro- 
tective dietary factors. I fully agree 
that if you can teach a child to like 
whole-wheat better than white flour, 
he’ll be in less danger of vitamin-B 
deficiency in his diet during his later 
years. 

But I’m sure that for many years to 
come the majority of people will con- 
tinue to enjoy and use these old, 
familiar staples, and that success in 


diet reform lies not in condemning 
them but in teaching how the menu 
can be supplemented to cover their 
deficiencies. 

Those of us who teach nutrition 
have been trying for a long time to 
convince people that individual foods 
aren’t either good or bad; that a diet 
is to be judged by the sum total of 
foods eaten each twenty-four hours. 
We've pointed out, for example, that 
it’s not necessary or even desirable 
to eliminate all starches and sugars 
from reducing diets. You won’t get 
thin by giving up white bread and 
white potatoes. You will get thin 
when your total calorie intake per 
day is less than your calorie needs 
for that day. Why not, then, give 
credit where credit is due? One of 
our daily needs is calories—body 
fuel. Bread and potatoes are splendid 
—and inexpensive—sources for that 
essential fuel. We also need good pro- 
tein. Meat is a good source for 


protein, and there’s far from a neg- 


ligible supply of it in bread and 
potatoes. 
No food, even. milk, isa complete 


* food. In fact, there is no single food 


that will satisfy all the body’s needs. 
It is now customary to introduce 
into the diet of even infants supple- 
mentary vegetables, egg yolk, etc., to 
make up for the elements lacking 
when essentials from the mother have 
been exhausted. There is then no 
reason to condemn meat, bread, or 
potatoes. If you will look up what 
they do actually contribute to the 
diet, you will find that their calorie 
supply, their proteins, and their min- 
erals are of real importance and are 
present in significant amounts. 

Rather than avoiding these satis- 
fying staples, see that the diet for 
the day is so built as to supply what 
they lack. By such procedure you 
can still enjoy bread, meat, and po- 
tatoes—staples that have contributed 
so much to the joy of living through- 
out the ages. 
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... and such Luck 


—to find a sanitary napkin like Kotex 
with its patented pressed ends that fit 
flatly and so end that dreadful, bulky 
feeling. And besides you’ve no idea what 
a difference it makes when your napkin 
doesn’t shift, bunch or chafe. 





What’s Lucky about it? 


—using Kotex Sanitary Napkins is just 
plain good sense because they’re made 
with layer after layer of soft filmy tissue, 
that one after another absorb and distrib- 
ute moisture ¢zhroughout the napkin and 
check that striking through in one spot. 


All 3 Types at the 
Same Low Price 
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The Truth of itis... 


—aren’t we alllucky to have Kotex? Until ee 
Kotex made 3. sizes we had to cut and OTEX 
adjust our napkins to suit our varying ETL 
daily needs. Now with Regular, Junior 
and Super Kotex it’s a simple matter 
for any woman to meet her individual 
needs from day to day. : 










KOTEX* SANITARY NAPKINS 


(* Trade Mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Office) _ 
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Use the car for baggage often; 
Don’t wait till you’re in a coffin. 





Travel broadens, so they say— 
Does it have to be this way? 






Noisy clamor through the trip 
Gives the other folks the pip. 


It says “Ladies” on the door— 
Someone’s idea of folklore. 
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Of your berth you can’t be certain 
If you left and drew the curtain. 
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THE MARK WE AIM 


BY CHRISTOPHER BROOKS 


° 


“The Seal of Approval of Good 
Housekeeping really means something 


* to us,” says the reader, a copy of 


whose letter we’ve shown above. “I 
personally feel that you are rendering 
a fine service to all people. Keep up 
the good work. . . . Yours is my fa- 
vorite magazine and I read ten each 
month.” 

Maybe all of our two million readers 
do not feel the same way about us. 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


But we get enough letters of this kind 
to believe that thousands of them do. 
We like to get these letters. They are 
the best incentive we have—from our 
editor-in-chief to the youngsters com- 
ing up through the ranks—to continue 
doing what was begun in 1885. And 
that is to make of Good Housekeeping, 
and the services of its various edi- 
torial departments, something akin to 
an institution—not just a magazine. 
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Listen to 
THE CIRCLE, «a 
new idea in’ radio 
entertainment, Sanday 
nights, NBC stations 


Every woman knowsthatdamp- 
ness and exposure to air can rob 
a ready-to-eat cereal of its flavor 
and freshness—make it limp and 
flat-tasting. Unless it's effectively 
protected against the weather on 
the way from the maker to you, 
acereal can quickly lose its orig- 
inal crispnessand taste. Youknow 
how this sometimes happens! 


EXCLUSIVE NEW 


THAN EVER 
BEFORE..! 











NOW BRINGS YOU AN ENTIRELY NEW FLAVOR 


SENSATION IN KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES! 


In1914, Kellogg introduced 
the original “waxtite inner 
wrap” to guard the famous 
flavor of Kellogg's Corn 
Flakes. It was highly effec- 
tive! But still Kellogg was 
not satisfied. Countless ex- 
perimentsandtests havebeen 
constantly in progress to find 
a still better wrap! 





Now, Kelloggintroduces the 
sensational new “WEAT H- 
ER-PROOF WRAP.” 
Made of a new material up 
to ten times more effective 
than ordinary cereal wrap- 
pers in keeping moisture 
out and flavor in! The only 
inner container heat-sealed 
at both top and bottom! 


MY! LOOK AT NANCY 
DIGGING IN! 


P? 


NO WONDER! § 
| NEVER 


a Fi TASTED ANY 
| lo y mg = =CEREAL 

SO FRESH 

AND CRISP! 


Once you've tasted Kellogg’s toasted 
Corn Flakes in the new ““Weather-Proof Wrap” — 
exclusive with Kellogg—you'll never again be satis- 
fied with any cereal packed the ordinary way! It’s an 
entirely new flavor sensation. These famous, golden- 
brown toasted corn flakes now reach you at the very 
peak of their goodness... crisp, tender and more deli- 
cious than ever! So delicious that they're eaten up fast 
—instead of wastefully remaining on your pantry shelf. 
Order a package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes tomorrow 


..- and enjoy them frequently. 
Copr. 1939 by Kellogg Company 
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HOW COULD SHE! My own Mother! SHE HEARD ME! That’s what 


Why, she’s taken my Ivory Soap again good lungs do for a girl. But 
—and me all ready for my beauty bath. I feel small about raising a fuss. 
My Ivory—advised for me by my doctor. After all, our doctor told Mother © 
What a way to treat her only child! to use Ivory for her face, too. “It’s 
Mother dear—where’s my IVORY! pure,” he said, “‘a fine soap.” 


FOR YOUR OWN FAIR FACE! Ivory 





IT’S COMING! Guess I knew GOT IT! Now Ill confess h the. coukideaee ObMoeeorte 
all along Mother wouldn’t —I’m glad Mother uses my OS Oe eee ie le. D A 
forget I need my Ivory. She Ivory. It’s so gentle—and I ; ee - De ere ema Be 
listened hard when doctor said, love her face to look smooth. ace, deserve 108 Cert a ne. 
*‘No extras in [vory—no color So does Daddy—he says his 
or strong irritating perfumes.” two girls are charmers! 


* Recently aleading medical journal wrote 20,000 Try baby’s beauty treatment for your 


doctors asking them which soaps they advised. 


For both babies’ and grown-up skins more skin, too ae Ivory Soap . .99 44/99 of, pure 


doctors replied ““Ivory”’ than any other soap. 








THE YOUNG MARRIED SET + + + The Flying Bride! 


IM GOING 
















Y ANYTHING YOU HOP THE NEXT 







LISTEN TO THIS 


























b Boo ; WRONG 2 HOME TO PLANE BACK. AND Tl WIRE, JOE! “HANDS 
BOO HOO! MAYBE [ MOTHER! MY REMEMBER, CHANGE HE BRIDE LOOK GRAND STOP 
SHOW HUSBAND'S FROM STRONG SOAP DIDN'T FORGET. HUSBAND SAYS 












CAN HELP- 
. ASHAMED OF 
MY DISHPAN 
HANDS! 


THANKS FOR TIP 
ON IVORY FOR 
DISHES!” 


SHE CHANGED 
TO IVORY— 
FOUND. IT 
COST ONLY 

ABOUT 1¢ 

A DAY TOUSE 
LARGE SIZE 
IVORY FOR 

DISHES... 

— > — 

AND IN 
TWO WEEKS... 


TO PURE IVORY 
SOAP FOR - 
DISHES! 
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t the modest age of 28 Libbie Block 
A can already look back on several 

careers. Her first began at 16, when 
she joined the staff of a Denver news- 
paper as cub reporter. Two years later 
she deserted the Fourth Estate to be- 
come field secretary for a hospital, 
a job involving endless traveling and 
contacts with all sorts and conditions 
of people. Next she became a stylist 
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for a department store; but she found 
that clothes interested her less than 
people and words, so she resigned. 

Shortly thereafter this astonishing 
young woman—still only 19—turned 
up in Hollywood as manuscript reader 
for one of the big motion-picture 
companies. At first her .superiors, 
recognizing ability when they saw it, 
promoted her to scenario-writing. 
But eventually, moving in the mys- 
terious way for which Hollywood is 
noted, they fired her. 

Thereupon her father, determined 
to keep his far-wandering daughter 
under the parental roof, offered to 


J 


1, -¥ C292 -32,.9 * 
pay her a salary if she would stay 
home and write free-lance fiction. 
Perhaps he secretly hoped that under 
such an arrangement Libbie Block 
would stay home for good. 

If so, he was disappointed. Within 
three years his daughter’s short-story 
writing had met with such success 
that she found it advisable to move 
to New York City. Within three more 
she had written her first serial and 
offered it to Goop HovuSsEKEEPING. 
Now Goop HousEKEEPING offers it to 
you. Turn the page and begin Meet 
The Day Bravely, a serial in three 
parts by Libbie Block. 


From her penthouse in 
Manhattan, Miss Block 
looks into the future 


rea HE road over Raton Pass is a 
fugitive. It escapes New Mex- 
ico’s hot browns and turquoise 
blue in the cool black-green 
of Colorado’s mountains, nar- 
rowing a thousand times in its 
dangerous upward flight. At the top 
of the Pass, where all the horizontal 
lines have tilted to vertical, the Bor- 
der Patrol halts the road, weighs and 
taxes its itinerant trucks, and releases 
it, a half mile up, to Ike Isham, who 
runs The Place. 








“Nice day,” Verne said, without glancing up. Fanny took her time looking 
him over before she spoke. “Your father said you’d find me a cabin” 


The Place is set under the very 
nose of heaven. For thirty years Ike 
Isham has rescued automobiles—the 
stubborn, the mud-sucked, the snow- 
bound—and dispatched them again 
to fly down from the aloof and diffi- 
cult mountains. At The Place Ike has 
a luncheon for those who need food, 
log-built cottages for those who need 
beds. But the garage is the temple 
of The Place, and Ike its priest. 

Very often he stands at the road, 
thoughtfully watching the road pil- 


grims: noting an unsure back wheel, 
turning his ear to the limping heart- 
beat of a bad cylinder. He feels 
responsible for the cars in his moun- 
tains, as he feels responsible, some 
way, to the mountains themselves. 
The Border Patrol calls him the Old 
Man of the Mountains, and he likes 
that; if there is any youngness going 
on, that is Verne’s job.’ 

This afternoon he watched the 
road, full in the yellow light of a late 
September sun. His jeans had already 


LET THOSE GET IN HER WAV WHO DARED! 17 DIDNT MATTER 





given much of their life-blue to that 
sun, but from it his skin had taken 
a good hide color and texture. His 
strong, graying hair had been mowed 
as customary in the spring, and now 
it stood erect and short like carpet 
pile. He chewed gum, a package at 
a time, with the same loving indo- 
lence a man usually gives to chewing 


tobacco. And he was ready for what- ° 


ever came. 
North, the road lay still as a pencil 
line. But south, as he turned, a large 


WHAT THE COST — SHE WAS GOING TO BE A LADY ! 


open car straddled the center of the 
road, groaning in all its parts and 
fuming with smoke. It was painted 
bright scarlet, and it blazed like a 
planet thrown out of the infinite. 

It screamed up in front of the 
garage, stinking. The engine died 
with one last feeble knock, and Ike 
wiped his hands on his jeans, as he 
always did, respectfully, before he 
touched a car. 

The girl who jumped out was slim 
as a twig in bright slacks and a bright 
red sweater. Before she looked at 
Ike she picked up a piece of gravel 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED PARKER 





and threw it viciously at the shining 
hood of her automobile. 

“There!” Her voice was deep, 
Southwestern. In satisfaction at the 
dent she had made she said to the 
ear, “That'll fix you!” 

“Tt won’t fix it so it'll go no bet- 
ter,” Ike said. “T’ll take a look at it.” 

“Leave it alone,” she said. “What 
I want is a telephone. You can keep 
the car. I'll give it to you.” 

Ike came around to get a better 
look at her. “Kind of bad-tempered, 
aren’t you, miss?” 

“Never mind my temper, old man. 
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That piece of tin has been smoking 
all the way from Raton and scream- 
ing as though it had the blue devils. 
I’m going to phone back to Raton to 
get another car.” 

“This one could be easy fixed.” 

“T told you to keep it if you’re so 
crazy about it, didn’t I? Tell me 
where the telephone is.” Then, as 
he opened his mouth again, “And 
fast!” 

He stopped chewing. He had a mind 
to slap her but decided to swear in- 
stead. “Well, damn it! You throw 
stones at that car when you been 
driving hours with your emergency 
brake on. No wonder she smokes and 
screams. She had ought to have 
reared back and give you a bite—that 
car ought.” He patted its throbbing 
hood. 

Her name was Fanny Piper, and 
her sun-glazed skin shone like red 
gold. Her lips were long and furiously 
red; her broad white are of upper 
teeth showed when she talked, and 
the sharp little animal points of her 
lowers, too. She had a great fall of 
black hair, and she whipped it from 
one shoulder to another as it annoyed 
her. Sometimes she ducked like a 
pony, lashing at it with her hand to 
keep it out of her eyes; which, under 
straight black brows, were just the 
live color of strong tea in gold cups. 

She laughed at Ike, her head 
thrown back. “Well, you tell that car 
I’m sorry for what I did to it. ’ll even 
come back for it! But I’m going to 
phone Raton for a taxi to take me 
to Denver. I don’t care what it costs.” 

“You're in a terrible hurry to get 
that two hundred miles to Denver, 
aren’t you? Somebody sick?” 

“When I go some place, I want to 
get there.” 

He had gone around to squint at 
the brake bands. “Take all night at 
that, I guess. If you’re so set on it, 
the phone’s over to the lunchroom— 
there.” He pointed out the low log 
building which had been built in the 
shape of an L to save the life of a 
big blue spruce. 

Her eyes paused at the young male 
figure leaning at its foot. “Who’s 
that?” she said. “That fellow?” 

“Verne. My son.” 

“Pretty tall,” she commented. 

“Oh, they’re still buildin’ doors big 
enough for him to get through. Now, 
the phone’s straight back as you go 
in, and you can set in the lunchroom 
and drink some coffee. Itll take ’em 
an hour to send the taxi from Raton.” 
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Ike watched her a moment as she 


walked; then tenderly he eased the 
car into the cool black mouth of the 
garage. 

As she went, the body of the girl 
became less relaxed. Her hands on 
her hips, she drew her diaphragm in 
and up until the rib panels stood out 
in two boneless wings, like those of 
a hunting puma. The spruce threw 
a circular shadow, intricate as a lace 
doily. She stepped just within it, de- 
manding attention. 

“Nice day,” Verne said. He didn’t 
look up from the paper he was writ- 
ing on, just pushed back his Stetson 
as though that would serve instead. 
His hat was an integral part of him, 
used to speaking for him. 

She took her time looking at him. 
Up from the crossed high-heeled 
boots, the denim trousers tucked in; 
up from the narrow horseman’s 
thighs and hips, over the broad flan- 
nel-covered chest, characteristically 
concave from his easy stoop; over his 
long-boned face, set with the narrow 


creaselike dimples of a mountain ~ 


man; and finally her eyes concluded 
their journey with his surprising 
curly brown bang of hair, turned off 
his face from the shove of his hat. 

“Want something?” he said. 

“Your father sent me. He said you'd 
find me a cabin for the night while 
he fixes my car.” 

He grinned with his lips turned 
down, and suddenly lifted his head 


to fix his eyes upon her in amused | 


light points. “Why, the lazy old beg- 
gar,” he said. “He could just as 
well’ve done it himself.” 

Her eyes danced, but her voice was 
soft. “I don’t know. That’s what he 
rsfetitel” 

“Well, sure, come on, then. You 
can pick and choose while it’s still 
light. We haven’t got around to fix- 
ing in any electricity yet; we’re talk- 
ing of a power plant soon, though.” 

He put his pencil in his pocket and 
pulled his hat down to his bang. He 
walked ahead of her up the needled 
path. She followed softly, instinc- 
tively pacing her left stride to his left. 

“Hayoo-o!” 

The call came from the garage, and 
Verne whipped to it, waving amiably. 

“Okay, Ike,” he called. “I got her.” 

“Wai-it!” 

Verne halted, and Fanny stopped 
behind him, while Ike came on 
slowly. 

Verne said, “I thought I’d give her 
the hill cabin.” 





Ike chewed cautiously. “Changed 
your mind about leavin’, did you? 
That’s sensible.” 

Defiantly she closed her brilliant 
long lips, refusing to speak. 

Ike seemed not to notice it; he had 
more to say: “I just got to looking at 
your license plates. Oklahoma, I see.” 

“That’s right.” Her gold-struck 
eyes were level, open. 

“Pawhuska?” Ike said abruptly. 

Her face became a dark cameo, un- 
breathing. Suddenly her cheekbones 
seemed more prominent, walling her 
wary eyes. 


, 


“J’d_ dare anything but putting my arms around you again,” Verne told 
Fanny. Viciously she swooped for her slipper, slammed it at him. “Get 


out!” 


“Used to know a lot of folks around 
Pawhuska way,” Ike said idly. “Nice 
folks. Indians—Osage. You ever know 
any of them?” 

She stood straight and tense. “What 
about it?” 

Now he lost his indifference. He 
said ‘abruptly, 

“You Osage?” 

She put up a hand as though to 


, looking like a storybook Indian, young and savage 


defend herself. Her voice was harsh. 
“Half. So what?” 

He relaxed, smiled. “Kind of 
thought so to look at you. Haven’t 
seen any of you folks for years. Old 
Jim Bigheart—the chief—I used to 
know him back in the ’90’s, just about 
the time he was busy with them oil 
leases.” 


With the mention of the Indian 


name Fanny Piper flung her black 
hair off her shoulders, straight down 
her back. The gesture pulled her chin 
up and showed her delicate ears. 

“James Bigheart was my great- 
uncle.” 

“Well, now, fine. Makes a princess 
out of you in a way, doesn’t it?” 

In a white flash of derision 
laughed. “Princess, hah!” 

Ike turned to Verne, who, finding 
a tree, had leaned again. 

“T was kind of younger then,” Ike 
said. “And Jim Bigheart took a no- 
tion to me. (Continued on page 164) 
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as a hurricane’s blast 


story, you need to understand 

the setting. Certainly it con- 

tained in concrete and tangi- 

ble shape the forces that 

worked to produce the begin- 
ning of the story. And without this 
particular setting there never could 
have been this ending. Perhaps the 
extraordinary, sweet, concentrated 
air which runs under the great dark 
wings ofa hurricane is in part respon- 
sible for the ending; at the very heart 
of darkness and destruction is this 
breath of concentrated life, burning 
out too rapidly sluggish blood, toxins 
of habit, and hate, and age. It is ex- 
hilarating as any great fear may be; it 
gives a kind of intoxication unlike the 
ordinary earthly forms in that the 
feeling of release, of freedom and 
power, is not an illusion. It may be 
temporary, but it is real while it lasts. 
And one good whiff may well make a 
man believe, as it penetrates to cells 
which had never breathed before, that 
the trouble with this world may be 
that it is keyed down to thin, dull air. 
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A story as powerful 


All that is surmise, but the setting 
itself is real enough. Some changes 
occurred on that day in late Septem- 
ber, but up to that day not much had 
changed for more than a hundred 
years: a town in southern New Eng- 
land, touching the coast and stretch- 
ing inland a few miles; the town itself 
centered about the river before it 
spread out to make the bay. 

A few miles out from town, where 
the shore thrust a finger out into the 
bay, so that you had the last of the 
river on one side and what seemed 
to be real ocean on the other, stood 
the old Lathrop place belonging to 
Mrs. Susan Lathrop Field, the last 
of the Lathrops, who was seldom at 
home. People whizzing along the 
shore road in cars saw only the 
weathering outbuildings. In the win- 
ter the square bulk of the house 
showed through arching branches of 
the great elms and oaks, with dark 
rust stains from hinges of the closed 
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shutters staining the dingy clap- 
boards, and the two great chimneys 
standing like patient, lifted ears. 

Across from the barns and sheds 
stood what had originally been the 
farmer’s house, a sturdy story-and- 
a-half building like those you see in 
Maine and New Hampshire. It stood 
on a swelling mound of land, a neat 
road winding past it to the garage, 
its paint smooth-white, its opened 
shutters sleek and green, the meadow 
tamed into a lawn under its charm- 
ingly curtained windows. Almost no 
one remembered that Margaret Tur- 
ner’s father had been the farmer on 
the Lathrop place. For Margaret had 
bought the little house, and she was 
there that fall of 1938. 

She had spent her summer holidays 
there even before she bought the 
house, and although she had never 
lied outright about the matter, she 
had somehow created for her occa- 
sional guest—usually a student or 
fellow-teacher from the school where 
she taught mathematics—the impres- 
sion that (Continued on page 116) 
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: HAVE always had a theory 
that there was no cure for the 
appearance of age. Therefore, 
with the superiority of one who 
for the moment had no need of 
beauty parlors, I scorned them, 
never had a facial, and used creams 
and lotions only for cleansing pur- 
poses or as a protection against the 
wind and sun. 

Then came the time when, after a 
year of unusual strain, I noticed my- 





self in the mirror for the first time 
in months. To my horror my face 
had lines in the forehead, incipient 
bags under the eyes, the beginnings 
of jowls at the jaws, and an unmis- 
takable sag in the neck. The next day 
I set out to ascertain what could be 
done about it. I visited beauty parlors, 
consulted with their head women, 
and tried their treatments; I talked 
with doctors—general practitioners, 
dermatologists, and plastic surgeons. 

I set out to find out what could be 
done for my face. And I did find that 
out. But I also learned that no treat- 
ment would be worth the effort that 
did not take in the entire body. Every 
first-class cosmetician with whom I 
talked told me that general health 
was of first importance, that without 
it no improvement except the most 
superficial and fleeting was possible. 

So I went to my doctor. He told me 
that my general condition needed 
building up; I was anemic, and my 
blood pressure was low. He suggested 
medication and put the stamp of his 
approval on the massage and exer- 
cises the beauty specialists had rec- 
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ommended for my figure and posture. 

Had I thought of my own figure 
and posture before, it would have 
been with satisfaction; they had al- 
ways been good, and I did not real- 
ize that they had changed. So when 
the beauty analyst enticed me before 
a mirror and bade me, without chang- 
ing my position, to look into it, I had 
another shock. 

I was not fat, but I had accumu- 
lated a middle-age spread that was 


accentuated by a slump. And while I 
concentrated on a vain attempt to 
pull the outward-bound curve of 
my abdomen back against my spine, 
the analyst further demolished my 
crumbling vanity by calling my at- 
tention to a lump at the back of my 
neck, whence my head had begun to 
pitch forward at an old-age angle. 


‘lee space indicates the lapse of 
four months. In that time I have 
worked hard and spent a great deal 
of time and quite a bit of money 
in quest of a more streamlined figure, 
a more youthful appearance. 

I had an hour’s massage twice a 
week, concentrated where I needed 
it most. This not only took the fat off 
the spots where it had accumulated 
and helped to distribute it but, be- 
cause of its stimulation of the circu- 
lation, was also good for the general 
up-building I required. 

I had exercises under supervision 
for half an hour twice a week, and 
did them faithfully at home for fif- 
teen minutes on the other days. They 
included general stretching exercises 
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—good, my dears, to keep us from 
shrinking too much at our age—and 
twisting and bending ones to cut 
down the waistline; and for my ex- 
tended abdomen they gave me 
strengthening and tightening exer- 
cises. 

For my posture I had exercises to 
align my hips and spine and back, 
and to strengthen the muscles that 
hold them that way. In the days of 
our youth we were taught to throw 
our shoulders back, our chests out, 
and our heads up. Try that before a 
mirror, and you will see what prob- 
ably accounts for many of the sway- 
backed, head-forward postures of the 
middle-aged women of today. After 
that, to see what a correct and nat- 
ural posture is, stand against a wall 
with the knees slightly bent, the pel- 
vic bones tilted upward, the small of 
the back pressed against the wall, the 
back of the neck also as close to the 
wall as possible, while you lift your 
head as if you were pulling it upward 
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rid of bumps and sags in 
her figure. How to walk with 
grace and a gay spirit. This 


from the crown. Now pull your ab- 
domen in and upward, drop your 
shoulders, lift your chin, and straight- 
en your knees. 

Oh, yes, I know it seems as if it 
can’t be done; but it can. It is not 
easy at first, however, and even after 
you have learned to do it against a 
wall without too much difficulty, you 
will find it a strain to achieve or hold 
the position in normal situations. But 
once the muscles of the back, abdo- 


She wanted to know how to 
erase the lines time was etch- 
ing on her face. How to get 


is a frank before-and-after re- 
port of what she discovered 


men, and neck have been trained and 
strengthened by exercises, very little 
conscious effort is required to achieve 
and hold it. 

That is what I flatter myself I now 
do. In any case my work has not been 
in vain. I have lost seven pounds— 
which is as much as I needed to lose 
—and have lost them where I most 
needed to lose them, in my waist, ab- 
domen, and hips. Had I been greatly 
overweight, I would have been put 
on a diet as well. This, too, would have 
been done only after consultation 
with my doctor. 

Doctors told me that the normal 
and even the thin were considered 
better insurance risks than the obese; 
they live longer. And even I, with my 
comparatively few dropped pounds, 
find that loss of weight lightens not 
only the body, but the mind and spir- 
it; the energy that you put into carry- 
ing unneeded flesh about day and 
night can be put into other things, 
and your whole mental outlook 
changes. 

My face has also improved in the 
last four months. I still have lines in 





my forehead, but, except when I am 
very tired, they are hardly notice- 
able. That, however, is a separate 
story, which I shall tell later. I still 
have the incipient bags under my 
eyes, especially when I am tired, and 
I am not too hopeful that they will 
lessen; but I do feel that the care I 
am giving them will keep them from 
increasing as rapidly as they might 
otherwise have done. Besides, I have 
learned to (Continued on page 162) 
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ON and the children were 
already at breakfast when 
Kitty came in; Kitty was al- 
ways a little late for break- 
fast now. And at table she 
was always occupied with the 
children, and, after that, with getting 
them off to school. She had grown 
expert in these ways of remoteness, 
of seemingly casual remoteness, pre- 
tending to be tired early when Don 
was sitting up, pretending to be fin- 
ishing a book when Don was tired, 
pretending to be asleep when Don 
woke up, isolating herself without 
appearing conscious of it, living in a 
brittle, self-contained world like a 
woman in glass. 
She did not want the glass to break 
until she knew what she was going 


to do; somehow, she thought des+' 


perately, she must come to grips with 
herself and decide what she was go- 
ing to do. She could not go on forever 
like this. She had gone on for three 
weeks, and it seemed as long as an- 
other lifetime. 

As she sat at the breakfast table, 
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Men were incredible—Don 
hadn’t acted at all shamefaced 


the sun making bright patterns on 
it, with Don’s blond thatch of hair 
just visible over his paper and little 
Donald’s even blonder thatch bend- 
ing toward his plate (“Donald dear, 
sit up, you look as if you were lapping 
your eggs!” she murmured automat- 
ically) with Sallie Lou gazing dream- 
ily out the window (“Sallie darling, 
do eat your cereal; you'll be late for 
school!”) she was conscious of noth- 
ing so much as utter incredulity that 
this monstrous thing had happened 
to her. 

They looked like such a united, 
happy family! They had been happy 
and united, her heart insisted pas- 
sionately. There had never been an 
unkind word between her husband 
and herself in the nine years of their 
marriage—not a really unkind one, 
she amended carefully. She had been 
quick-spoken sometimes, but she was 
not being quick-spoken now. She 
was on guard against that impul- 
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siveness of hers. The decision that 
she must make was too momentous 
to be rushed. 

Don broke out, “Did you see this 
thing about the Tomlinsons’ pet 
goat?” The Tomlinsons were neigh- 
bors who were putting a strain upon 
neighborliness by keeping a pet goat. 
“Did you see the way this reporter’s 
written it up?” 

Since Don had been first at table 
and the paper had been in his hands 
the entire meal, he could hardly have 
expected her to have seen it, but that 
was the way Don usually prefaced 
his comments. 

“No,” said Kitty, “I haven’t seen 
it. What does he say?” 

Hastily Don cast his eyes back over 
the column and decided, obviously, 
against reading it out loud. “You 
want to read it,” he said. “It’s a funny 
write-up.” He chuckled. Then he be- 
came engrossed by another column. 

Donald looked up eagerly, “Listen, 
I want a goat.” 

“You got egg on your face,” said 
Sallie Lou austerely. 

“So’ve you!” 

For once Kitty paid no attention 
to their argument. She was thinking, 
her eyes on the top of her husband’s 
sunlit head, how ridiculous it was 
that he should be chuckling about 
pet goats, should be so utterly un- 
conscious. 

He hadn’t an idea what was in the 
back of her mind. He-didn’t dream 
that she knew. He didn’t dream that 
for three weeks, her heart blistering 
with that knowledge, she had been- 
trying to decide what course to take. 
For a moment there was something 
almost pathetically defenceless in his 
utter unknowingness. 

Then she reflected that there had 
been something pathetically defence- 


less about her own unknowingness 
when she had come back with the 
children this fall from their vacation 
in Michigan. She had been the most 
unsuspecting woman in the world. 
Nothing had seemed any different 
from other summers. She had always 
taken the children away on vacation, 
leaving Don to a bachelor life, to have 
his men friends in, to play a little 
poker and give mild beer parties. It 
had never occurred to her that he 
would want anything but the. com~ 
panionship of men. 

His letters had seemed the same, 
as frequent and fond as ever. When 
she returned, he had seemed even 
gladder than usual. “This house is 
dead without you, Kitten.’ There 
wasn’t any sham about it, either. He 
had been glad to have her back. And 
—and this was the strangest of all 
to her—he hadn’t been glad in any 
shamefaced, compunctious way. He 
had been simply and naturally his 
affectionate, good-humored self. 

Men were incredible, she thought. 
Don loved her, he said he loved her, 
and when she was away, taking care 
of their children, he had an affair 
with a Russian siren and then wel- 
comed his wife back without a sign 
of guilt! He simply went on as if 
nothing had happened. Kitty thought 
of those first days and nights after her 
return, before she had found out... 

The bitter knowledge had been 
flung at her, stone by stone. Bob 
Wickam’s jocular reference to the 
“say time” he and Don had had in 
her absence, and his waggish warn- 
ing to keep an eye on that handsome 
husband of hers! Kitty hadn’t exactly 
liked it, but she hadn’t taken it very 
seriously. When Don had explained 
that he and Bob had dropped in at 
The Frontier one hot night to see the 
floor show, and Bob had known some 
of the girls who sang and had taken 
them on for a party, she had veiled 
her vexation and reminded herself 
sensibly that she couldn’t expect Don 


“Ti’s easier to go on if a man 
doesn’t know he’s been found out” 


One day Kitty had come across a 
hotel key in one of Don’s suits 


to rush off, like an anchorite. She 
even smiled at his transparently cas- 
ual, “Didn’t I tell you?” He knew 
perfectly well he hadn’t told her. 

But there was something just a 
little odd in the way he didn’t want 
to talk about those girls. She had to 
drag the names out of him. Olga 
Something-or-other. And the other 
one? Sonia. Were they sisters? No, 
just friends, musical students, enter- 
taining at night clubs and restaurants 
to pay their way. 

And then, just when his hesitation 









and reticence had seemed almost 
wary, he had come out with: “You 
know, those girls see a funny side of 
life. Not a very easy one. Trying to 
get somewhere with their little tal- 
ents, to make contacts, to have audi- 
tions—to make good somehow. You 
women don’t know the hard game 
they’re up against.” 

Kitty had cocked a quizzical eye 
at him. “Did you get them an audi- 
tion, darling?” 

“No, I got them a steak.” 

That didn’t indicate a very serious 
situation. 

But Kitty did take it seriously 
when she found there had been femi- 
nine guests in the house. Gertrude, 
who came once a week to clean up 
when Don was alone, brought that 
significantly to her attention. “T just 
couldn’t get the lipstick off the tow- 
els the time Mr. Chandler must have 
had some ladies in.” 

Kitty took that so seriously that 
she was very careful of her voice 
when she asked Don about it. “What 
‘ladies’ did you have in when I was 
gone? It seems the towels are all lip- 
stick.” 

“The devil they are!” Don’s rue- 
fulness wasn’t all for the towels, she 
thought ironically. His explanation 
came slowly, his voice a little self- 
conscious. “Why, Bob Wickam gave 
that party, you know, and I gave one 
back. We went in swimming and had 
some beer. (Continued on page 66) 
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One of the oldest and most revered traditions of the medical 


profession is that the relationship between doctors and nurses 


must be strictly impersonal. But doctors and nurses are human 


beings, after all. And sometimes that tradition breaks down 
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By Aue Cader 


The Story So Far: 

“NTURSE LEE,” the matron had 
said, “you are dismissed from 

Shereford County Hospital. Out of 

consideration for your record here 

we have decided to hush this matter 

up. But you must go.” 

And so Anne Lee had gone, taking 
the blame for a mistake that had cost 
a life, although that mistake had ac- 
tually been made by Anne’s sister, 
Lucy, who remained at Shereford. 

In Manchester she found work in 
another hospital, the Hepperton In- 
stitution, and soon she attracted at- 
tention again, this time by saving a 
life. Matthew Bowley, the Manches- 
ter millionaire, was being 
operated on by Dr. Robert 
Prescott, the brilliant surgeon 
whose work Ann2 so admired. 
A timely interruption by Anne 
prevented a swab from being 
left in the wound. Bowley, 
when he heard of this, was 
pathetically grateful, and even 
the cold, aloof Dr. Prescott 
was favorably impressed. 

Meanwhile Lucy, finding a 
nurse’s life too hard to suit 
her, gave it up to marry Joe 
Shand, an old suitor of Anne’s. 

“Joe is a dear,” she wrote, 
“and we are very happy. He’s 
going into a thing called 
Transport, Limited, and we’ve 
taken a house in London. Do 
come and see us whenever 
you can get away.” 

Anne did visit them at her 
first opportunity, and it was 
on her way back to Manches- 
ter that the disaster occurred. 
A few miles from Manchester, 
the motor-bus in which she 
was traveling—a bus belong- 
ing to Joe Shand’s company— 
skidded, turned over, and burst into 
flames. : 

Desperately Anne, ignoring her 
own wounds, gave first-aid to the in- 
jured and sent a frantic message to 
Dr. Prescott. When the surgeon ar- 
rived, he found it necessary to oper- 
ate immediately on three of the 
victims, who were carried to a near- 
by farmhouse. 

Through the long, dark hours Anne 
stood beside the surgeon, handing 
him instruments, anticipating his 
every need. Then at last, when the 
long ordeal was over, he took her 
home with him. There he made her 
eat her first meal in hours, and while 





she ate he talked of his plans to es- 
tablish a brain clinic, a clinic to be 
financed, he hoped, by Matt Bowley. 

At last, when he had stitched the 
wound in her head, he took her to 
the door and gravely wished her 
good-bye. As she set out for Hepper- 
ton she told herself, without pre- 
sumption, that she had made a friend. 


S DR. PRESCOTT had pre- 
dicted, the coach disaster and 
its sequel at Rodney Farm be- 
came front-page news in Man- 
chester. Headlines splashed: 
“Surgeon and Nurse Save 
Thirty Lives.” Anne was raised, quite 





“Nurse Lee.”’ he said. “I have you to 
thank for a pretty piece of bungling” 


against her will, to the pinnacle of a 
heroic figure. In the more conserva- 
tive press Dr. Prescott’s name was 
freely mentioned, coupled with dis- 
creet yet persistent references to his 
scheme for a surgical clinic. It was 
rumored that Matthew Bowley was 
favorably disposed toward the proj- 
ect. If the mill owner decided to give 
it his support, financial and political, 
the clinic was as good as built. Anne 
followed these moves with intense 
interest, and ten days after her re- 
turn to the hospital she tasted the full 
sweetness of her first success. She was 
promoted from Ward C to the post 
of senior nurse on the outdoor staff. 


This for many reasons was a much 
coveted appointment. And, though it 
came ostensibly from the matron as 
a reward for her fine work at the 
accident and for all the glory she had 
brought the hospital, Anne knew, as 
did all the nurses’ home, that the 
hand of Dr. Prescott was behind her 
promotion. 

And what a change it brought in 
the field of her endeavors! As senior 
visiting nurse it was now her duty, 
in conjunction with the six nurses 
under her, to serve the Hepperton 
district, attending patients in their 
own homes and giving them there the 
requisite nursing service. Actually 
this system was the survival of a 
voluntary welfare scheme which had 
once been run by the hospital. It gave 
the nurses engaged upon it wider and 
more individual experience, greater 
freedom, and the occasional 
opportunity of nursing some 
rich patient in a fine private 
house. ; 

It appeared to Anne, re- 
viewing her changed circum- 
stances, that nothing but good 
fortune had come to her from 
the accident. But for Joe, alas, 
the event was positive calam- 
ity. The loss of the bus was 
a minor issue. But the claims 
for damages were likely to be 
colossal. 

Anne had met him when he 
came to Manchester in May 
to attend the inquiry held by 
the Ministry of Transport. It 
was a rushed visit; yet from 
his demeanor she had guessed 
that he was seriously worried. 
It was the matter of insurance 
which seemed to be in ques- 
tion. Ted Grein looked after 
this aspect of the business. 
But apparently this policy had. 
fallen into arrears. Or it pos- 
sibly was worse. Anne had an 
uneasy suspicion that the 
money had been apportioned 
for the policy and not paid over by 
the suave, too gentlemanly Ted. Joe 
would not say. Yet as he hurried off 
to attend the court, his face spoke 
more than words. 

The inquiry was adjourned for a 
month so that injured passengers, 
who were necessary witnesses, might 
appear. Anne did not see Joe before 
he left for London. She sent a long 
letter of consolation to Lucy. And 
then, though deeply disturbed, she 
was overtaken by the sudden rush 
of her new duties in the district. 

Never before had she realized the 
full scope and usefulness of the 
nurse’s (Continued on page 152) 
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Honolulu Bound 

EAR Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 
4 Well, I’m all at sea again! 
| Marco Polo Baldwin writing 
} to you.a thousand miles off 
Honolulu and on a strange 
new typewriter which does 
the oddest things. Through my open 
ports there comes a banshee howling 
of the wind, and it would be exciting 
to tell you that we are tossing in a 
sixty-mile gale. Exciting but untrue. 
To be sure, the incredibly blue water 
is enlivened by white-bonneted 
waves, but the big white ship rides 
steadily, and the sky is almost as blue 
as the sea. 

You think that this trip began 
back on a pier in San Francisco, don’t 
you? Or perhaps on the sleek Forty- 
Niner, heading west, or even standing 
on the platform at Harmon waiting 
for the Twentieth Century Limited to 
come roaring in and scoop us up bag 
and baggage. You’re wrong. It began 













’way back last November, when the 
Thanksgiving blizzard blanketed the 
streets of Manhattan and my tele- 
phone rang and you asked casually, 
‘“How’d-yeu like to go back to Hawaii 
and then on to New Zealand and 
Australia?” 

Fabulous question, magical words! 
The long, long trip began then—im- 
mediately. It took me to shops, banks, 
and ticket offices, and plunged me 
into an astonishingly involved series 
of arrangements. It took me to book- 
shops and telegraph offices and law- 
yers’ lairs. So when I stood at 
last on the San Francisco docks, 
I felt as if I had been six months 
under way. 

There was a delay of a week 


in San Francisco, city of hills and 
bridges, of fog and elusive sun... 
city of friendships and laughter and 
the Golden Gate Exposition. But fi- 
nally, with three trunks, ten pieces of 
hand luggage, 


and an enormous 
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package of books, we boarded the 
S. S. Lurline for the first lap of the 
trip. This was the ship on which we 
sailed last year for the Islands. It was 
like coming home to walk up her 
gangplank, to find familiar faces all 
around us and people greeting us by 
name. There is nothing pleasanter 
than being remembered. 

Starting off on a long trip is a 
little frightening, uncertain. We leave 
so much that is precious behind, we 
wonder what we shall find ahead. 
But somehow to begin the journey 
on the Lurline and to know 
that the first lap will return 
us to the Islands we love and 
where we have made friends 
makes everything so much 
easier. The Lady Who Travels With 
Me said, with half a sigh, “It’s begun, 
anyway.” 

I asked her, while we unpacked 
trunks and bags and settled ourselves 
as the ship was riding smoothly out 
past the Golden Gate: “What am I 
to call you in my letters home? The 
Lady Who Travels With Me is much 
too much wordage.” 

She has a passion for anonymity. 
She suggested modestly, “What about 
Mile. X?” So Mlle. X it shall be! 





eginnin e story of a modern ssey to civilization’s most romantic outpos 
Beg g the story of 1 Odyssey to civilization’ t ti tpost 


Early the next morning, while Mlle. 
X slept next door, I rose and trod 
softly on a flowered rug to the port- 
holes and looked out on the port of 
Wilmington, which is the port of Los 
Angeles. People who had come up 
from Hawaii would disembark here. 
More people would come aboard. We 
would get off for the day to see what 
interesting, or fantastic, novelties 
Hollywood had to offer. 

There was a big car and in it a 
relative who feels it her duty to meet 
boats. We drove to Culver City and 
found that the first part of our trip 
to Southern Seas was to be spent in 
a motion-picture studio. We went on 
Stage 22 and were properly awed by 
the vast confusion, the madness of 
lights, the eccentricities of camera- 
men. We watched Miriam Hopkins in 
a magnificent wedding gown of an- 
other era repulse the 
attentions of George 
Brent, in fawn-colored 
garments and wearing 
a mustache and side- 
burns of the same romantic period. 

It was all very Alice-in-Wonder- 
land. And after a while it was one 
hour for lunch, and Mr. Brent came 
over to speak to us, utterly unabashed 
by his recent amatory failure. And 
we said hello to Miss Hopkins, and 
went out to luncheon at a restaurant 
where we saw Gail Page in a nurse’s 
uniform, the prettiest nurse you ever 
saw; and Jimmy Cagney stopped at 
our table in the convict garb which 
they have seen fit to make his uni- 
form. And Mr. Goulding, who is 
directing The Old Maid, by Edith 
Wharton, came over to say hello... 





It wasn’t Hawaiian hu- 
—_— = las or New Zealand gorges 
= or Australian aborigines, 





but it was plenty exciting. 


After lunch we rode around the 
studio acreage and saw Spanish 
streets, Western towns, banks, hotels, 
French villages, and a luxury liner— 
all facade and no insides. It was as- 
tonishing. We saw real carpentry and 
machine shops, lumber yards, and 
miles of everything from assorted 
front doors to ballrooms. We saw a 
schoolhouse, which was as real as 
the machine shops, and in which the 
Warner Studio children learn their 
ABC’s. We saw a high school, also, 
very imposing. But that was all 
facade, and no children ever went to 
school in that, not really! 

After a while we went to the stage 
on which the Cagney company was 
working and regarded stand-ins in 
something immediately recognizable 
as the Warden’s office. We listened 
to more confusion, and we talked to 
the director about Georg Jensen sil- 
ver and about his trip around the 
world, which was to start in a week 
or so. And presently the stand-ins 
departed and Mr. Cagney was the 
prisoner, and the Warden was George 
Bancroft, and Mr. Cagney was talk- 
ing in his quiet voice about a knife. 
But a muscle in his face twitched, his 
eyes were blue and sharp and moved 
from side to side. And once he smiled. 

Later he came to talk with us and 
smiled again. But it was different 
that time. And we talked about Cape 
Cod. And when we left the Warden’s 
office and went out into the glare 
again, Mlle. X sighed and remarked 


profoundly that Mr. Cagney had al- 
ways been her favorite. 

Good-bye . . . And on with the 
trip, back the forty-odd miles of 
blazing white streets and pepper 
trees and green lawns and imposing 
houses and finally the Wilmington 
Boulevard, and our white ship, wait- 
ing. 

Once more the trip began. But 
every day is a beginning. And by the 
next day people who had been sim- 
ply people, a number of unidentified 
faces, began to sort themselves out 
in our minds. We had the passenger 
list and consulted it with avidity. And 
by noon we were saying: “There’s 
Mrs. So and So... Isn’t that What’s- 
His-Name?” 

There are, of course, the usual 
types. There is always the Life of the 
Party, several of them, male and fe- 
male, young (Continued on page 148) 























At the brow of the hill they stopped, 
and the man looked back and waved 


HE limousine came to asmooth 
standstill, and the tall young- 
looking fellow on the back seat 
opened the door and jumped 
out. Instinctively, but not as 
though he were afraid of him, 
the police inspector in the front seat 
put his hand on his hip pocket. The 
gesture was automatic. Then he 
grinned shamefacedly and relaxed. 
“T’d like to stretch my legs,” the 
young-looking fellow said. “May I?” 
The inspector glanced at the secret- 
service man at the wheel. They both 
had the same impulse to say no.,But 
they both felt that either this was a 
free country where even a king could 
stretch his legs—or it wasn’t. In some 
obscure way their national pride was 
involved. Finally the inspector nod- 
ded and signaled to the motorcycle 
policeman who had drawn up a few 
yards ahead of them. 
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The policeman was staring out over 
the Valley with a set, disapproving 
face. Even his nerves had been rat- 
tled by the headlong, secretive flight 
through the last darkness. And as to 
the Valley, drowsing in the morning 
mists, it was all right. A nice place 
for a picnic. And darned interesting 
no doubt, if you liked history. Per- 
sonally he didn’t. And this wasn’t a 
picnic. It was a fool stunt. And if any- 
thing went wrong... 

The tall man gave his hand to the 


woman who had been sitting beside 
him. Neither of them was really 
young. But they looked young. They 
had a rather touching quality of youth 
that would probably stay with them 
all their lives. An undefended look. 

“Couldn’t we go for a walk?” the 
man asked. He stammered a little in 
his eagerness. “It’s our last chance.” 

The inspector looked at the motor 
cop ahead and back at the motor cop 
balancing himself alertly on his ma- 
chine twenty yards in the rear. Other- 





wise the winding road was empty. 
He met the man’s blue, anxious eyes. 
Well, it was a queer business. Here 
were two people who couldn’t move 
without carpets under their feet. And 
they had to beg for a walk on honest- 
to-goodness grass—something that 
ordinary folk took for granted, or 
didn’t even like much. They were 
supposed to boss a fifth of the world, 
and they’d had to wangle this senti- 
mental trip to the Valley like kids 
wangling a day off from school. And 


in the early morning, too, before the 
crowds arrived. The inspector had 
known convicted criminals who were 
more free. At least they could escape 
—if they got the chance. These two 
couldn’t. That was what your duty 
did to you. It shut you in closer than 
prison walls. It gave you a life sen- 
tence. And no time off for good be- 
havior, either. 

“Just across to that little house,” 
the man insisted. “We shan’t be out 
of your sight.” 
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Which was true. No harm could 
come to them. The inspector knew 
the gray stone house standing there 
in the Valley like an old, weather-. 
beaten rock. He even knew Avrila 
Chesney, who lived there. “Old Av- 
rila,’ the people round about called 
her. They thought she was a witch. 
They didn’t say so. They’d have been 
ashamed. But that was what they 
thought. She was blind. But they 
said she saw things ordinary people 
couldn’t (Continued on page 180) 
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a @ HOEVER said it—‘‘Aren’t 
they a fine match!”—was 
| We wrong, because it isn’t at 
all the things we have in 
common—like liking lob- 
ster and the smell of smoke 
and the color yellow and Ferdie 
Grofe’s music and Jay and Hannah 
Barry—but the things we don’t have 
in common that have been impor- 
tant: the things like leaving theatres 
(Midge always wants to squeeze up 
the aisle, and I like to dash from the 
exits), and baseball and beer, and 
eating spareribs (Midge invariably 
orders chicken), and Alice Faye, and 
breakfast in bed. 

In fact, if ever there were two dis- 
tinctly opposite people, I think Midge 
and I are it. 

She’s so darned tiny, sort of Dres- 
den, curled up there on our green 
love seat or on the striped hammock 
on our loggia, sitting next to me in 
the car or across from me at tables 
around town—sort of blue-gold, slim 
shoulders, laughing a lot, and smell- 
ing like the wind. 

As for me, I’m afraid I’m pretty 
much of a lout, but you can’t do much 
with legs you have to fold up in a 
Pullman berth and hair the color of 
the upholstery on our overstuffed 
Turkish chair; and Midge knew about 
my ears and my feet when she mar- 
ried me. 

But I think maybe that’s one reason 
it’s been fairly successful. I overlook 
the hats, and she overlooks the pipes. 
I overlook the slacks (she calls them 
a house suit), and she overlooks the 
Sunday s-veat shirts. We don’t argue 
about my shaving bowl any more, or 
the condition of the bathroom, and 
I seldom remark on the potpourri 

hich is the morning paper when it 
reaches me. All those things. You get 












They were married. And in love. But they didn’t like 


the same things. It worked until they tossed a, coin 


to decide a vacation and the coin said, “Fishing trip”’ 
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and Hannah. Midge likes them, too. 
We ought to like them; we practically 
live with them. That is, figuratively. 
We see them on Sundays—Hannah 
and I play golf, usually, and then we 
pick up Midge at our house and Jay 
at theirs and all go on to the polo 
games or the auto races (if Hannah 
and I have our way) or dinner some 
place and a movie or an art exhibit 
(if Jay and Midge get demanding). 
And we usually see them Saturday 
afternoons, and two or three times 
during the week. We vacation to- 
gether—or, rather, we did vacation 
together—and we usually give them 
something pretty neat for Christmas, 
and manage one or two swanky eve- 
nings with them during the winter to 
keep our dress clothes from getting 
too mothy. ae 


_» Midge and I like it a lot, and evi- 


dently Jay and Hannah like it, too. 


HOFFMAN 
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And that, also, is a funny thing, be- 
cause really Jay and Hannah aren’t 
a bit like us. 

I have often wondered how Jay 
ever got Hannah. Jay writes. I don’t 
mean he wears a scarf and a wristlet 
and lets his hair grow. I mean the 
stuff actually sells, and most of it you 
can get your teeth into. But when you 
and I are pocketing the green sheet 
and legging it for the 8:10, Jay is 
wrapping a yellow or green or blue 
dressing gown around him, adjusting 
the lamp on his desk, and staring out 
across his damp garden with that look 
in his eyes. 

Maybe that is a roundabout way of 
landing us, that crisp August morn- 
ing, three hundred miles from no- 
where on the upper San Joaquin, and 
maybe it isn’t. Anyway, there is the 
groundwork: Midge is the one with 
the marabou bed jackets, and Hannah 
is the one who seldom misses a putt. 
Jay mails things out and checks come 
in, and I have the feet. 

Of course, before that mountain 
morning there was the annual plan- 
ning-a-vacation evening over the 
Barrys’ bridge table, with Midge 
holding out for Carmel (“At one of 
those darling little Inns!”) and Jay 
putting in his oar for San Francisco— 
he wanted to prowl through the shops 
like those sleek people on travel fold- 
ers. Hannah’s mouth was watering, 
as was mine, for a breakfast of trout, 
our nostrils were quivering for a 
breath of (Continued on page 97) 
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ARENTS since the world be- 
gan have taken comfort in 
the thought that they could 
pass on to their children not 
merely the possessions they 
had acquired, but also the 
improvements they had made in 
their minds and bodies. With regard 
to material legacies, the state has in 
recent years been taking increasing 
toll in the way of inheritance taxes. 
But a far more sweeping “inheritance 
tax,” Science tells us, is levied and 
has always been levied by Nature on 
the mental and physical attributes 
which we have acquired. For all pre- 
conceived notions as to the inher- 
itance of acquired characteristics— 
changes people make in themselves or 
which are made in them throughout 
their lives—have been shaken by this 
fact: that our hereditary factors are 
passed along from generation to gen- 
eration unaltered by any of our ac- 
tions or experiences. 

In other words, every single thing 
that has happened to you in your 
lifetime is an utter blank so far as 
the heredity of your children is con- 
cerned; all the hereditary factors 
that you could transmit were already 
in you when you came into the 
world, and were neither added to 
nor detracted from thereafter. This 
is no mere theory. It is a conclusion 
reached by the world’s leading biol- 
ogists after years of intensive ex- 
periment and research, and revolves 
around the ultimate discovery of 
exactly the way the very compli- 
cated mechanism of heredity works. 

Bivlogists have further 
established beyond question 
that these hereditary factors of 
ours consist of infinitesimally 
tiny strings of living substances 
called chromosomes; the chro- 
mosomes, in turn, are made up 
of particles called genes. It is 
the genes which singly or in 
groups determine all the in- 
numerable hereditary traits, 
from the color of one’s eyes to 
the workings of one’s brain. 

Since the genes carry all that 
we transmit physically to our 
children, in order to pass on 
acquired changes every change 
as we make it would have to 
be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in every spe- 
cific gene concerned with the 
trait affected. 

Just imagine that you had 
a life-size, plastic statue of 
yourself and that inside it was 
a small, hermetically sealed 
container filled with millions 
of microscopic replicas of this 
statue. Suppose, now, that you 
pulled out of shape and en- 
larged the nose of the big 
statue. Could that, by any .* 
means you could conceive, automat- 
ically enlarge all the noses on all the 
millions of little statues inside? 

Yet that is about what would have 
to happen if a change in any feature 
or characteristic of a parent were to 
be communicated to the chromo- 
somes and thence to the child. 
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Again, if you inherited genes for 
straight hair, you could have been 
given permanent waves from the day 
you were born and still your children 
would receive, unaltered, the same 
straight-hair genes you started with. 
So the binding of feet among the 
Chinese, circumcision among the 
Jews, the facial mutilation and dis- 
tortion among savages, wearing of 
tight corsets by women—all the arti- 
ficial changes made by people on 
their bodies throughout generations 
have produced no effect on their off- 
spring, because these practices have 
not altered the genes. 

The same rule applies to the mind. 
Nature performs many seeming mir- 
acles in the process of heredity, but 


it would be too much to ask that 


every time you took a lecture course 
or read an informative book and put 
a new wrinkle in your brain, the 
mental genes destined to be trans- 
mitted to your children would be 
brightened up accordingly. On the 
other hand, let us assume that you 
started life with the very best of men- 
tal genes—factors which might have 
destined you to be a brilliant person 
—but that sickness, lack of oppor- 
tunity, or perhaps laziness, prevented 
you from developing your mind. The 
mental genes which you would trans- 
mit to your children would at the 
end be exactly the same as they 
would be if you had gone to half a 
dozen colleges. 

You may have been beautiful in 
girlhood, but subsequently through 
some misfortune you may have lost 
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your looks. Despite that, a child born 
to you at your worst would receive 
exactly the same feature genes and 
have the same chance of being beau- 
tiful as it would have if it were born 
before your looks were impaired. 

If you are forty, the hereditary fac- 
tors received by a baby you might 












































conceive today would be exactly the 
same as those transmitted when you 
were twenty. Your age has no more 
effect on the genes you transmit than 
does your physical or mental state. 
This is equally true with regard to 
your husband. If he is seventy, a 
child fathered by him today would 


be basically no different from a child 
of his youth. Or, if your husband is 
broken in mind and body because of 
injury or accident, a child fathered 
by him today would receive heredi- 
tary factors just as potent and virile 
as if he still had his full vigor. 

It is true, however, that a parent’s 
condition may alter a child’s traits, 
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not through heredity but through 
environment. Thus, a child of old age 
might well differ from one born to 
young parents. Physically it might be 
more delicate because of the poorer 
prenatal environment provided by 
the older mother. Mentally it might 
be quicker, and temperamentally 
more high-strung, because of the dif- 
ferent type of atmosphere and train- 
ing provided by older parents. Very 
frequently it happens that traits are 
erroneously ascribed to heredity 
when they are due to environment. 
This is especially true of habits. 

Consider drunkenness. It was long 
thought that a man who had acquired 
the drink habit, or fallen victim to 
crime or some serious vice, ran the 
risk of transmitting such habits to 
his children; that, in fact, a vicious 
habit might even skip a generation 
and be inherited in later years. 

All such contentions have now been 
discredited. While it is conceivable 
that weak will power, and quite prob- 
ably a weak mind, may be inherited, 
thus making one an easier prey to 
bad habits, evidence suggests that, 
when a son follows in his father’s 
evil footsteps, it is not heredity but 
precept and example that are most 
likely to blame. 

So interrelated are the forces of 
heredity and environment that the 
one can hardly be considered apart 
from the other. But there is an im- 
portant distinction between them. 
You as a parent have no control 
whatsoever over the hereditary fac- 
tors that reach your child, unless it 


be through the selection of the mate 
who will share with you in the trans- 
mission of these factors. Even then, 
there is no predicting what the new 
and singular combination of genes 
received by your child will produce. 

In the case of the child’s environ- 
ment, however, you do have tremen- 
dous power for control. Indeed, if 


you are a mother, you can begin in- 
fluencing the child’s physical envir- 
onment as soon as the child is con- 
ceived. 

If your condition is good, the child 
will begin life to advantage. If your 
condition is poor, it may start off 
with a handicap—in some instances, 
if a mother has a contagious disease, 
or has been using drugs, alcohol, or 
tobacco to excess—and the possible 
effect on the child might be extremely 
serious. Thus, in many cases when 
a child is born defective, it is not 
heredity but bad prenatal environ- 
ment that is to blame. Such congeni- 
tal conditions are frequently mis- 
taken for hereditary ones, but there 
is this great difference: A purely con- 
genital condition, acquired through 
the mother’s influence, cannot be 
passed on by inheritance to that 
child’s children; whereas a heredi- 
tary condition, even if cured in the 
child, can continue to be trans- 
mitted by the child when it matures. 

Under normal circumstances, how- 
ever, the role of the mother is far 
more limited than is popularly be- 
lieved. There is never any direct con- 
nection between mother and child, 
either in blood or nerves, and so 
there is no way by which a mother 
can transmit psychic influences, 
thoughts, or “impressions.’’ The 
mother’s influence, one must always 
remember, is purely environmental. 
Every single one of the child’s hered- 
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itary traits (including its sex, as we 
explained in a recent article in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING) is fixed at the instant 
of conception. From that moment on, 
the mother has no more effect on her 
child’s heredity than has the father. 

After the baby’s birth both parents 
join in the environmental molding 
of the child’s life, both physically and 
mentally. Here is where the 
acquired characteristics of the 
parents can make themselves 
felt and can frequently be 
transmitted to the child. Thus, 
parents who have always 
taken pains to keep physically 
fit will probably also lead their 
child into habits of healthful 
activity. The mother who has 
always been fastidious about 
her appearance will undoubt- 
edly tend to have better ap- 
pearing children than will the 
slovenly mother. And, while 
the mental genes that a child 








receives at conception may to a 
greater or less degree determine its 
intellectual capacities, nevertheless, 
when the parents have been zealous 
in their own mental development, the 
child will in all likelihood be stimu- 
lated to mental achievement. 

There are, of course, limits to what 
environment can do. No amount of 
training or conditioning can over- 
come certain types of bad heredity, 
physical or mental, or lift certain 
hereditary unfortunates to a nor- 
mal level. Conversely, even an un- 
favorable early environment often 
does not prevent individuals with 
unusual hereditary endowment from 
forcing their way up to the top. But 
everything being equal, it is well to 
remember that while your child can- 
not inherit any of your acquired 
traits, good or bad, you do have it 
in your power, by setting an example, 
to help him acquire superior traits 
of his own, or avoid harmful ones. 
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She clung to her sheltered life. He loved the open road. 


It took a brutal act of war to show them which was right 





#7 ARELDA JENNINGS blew 
the light out quickly and set the 
little grease-lamp bac’: on the 
“mantel. She was sure she had 
heard shots and the sound of 

running feet out in the yard. 
She went to the door and looked out. 
Everything was silent again. The stars 
hung still and large in the quiet sky. 
The moon had set. It seemed that the 
very breath of the summer night had 
been cut off. 

Zarelda stepped out noiselessly on 
the stone doorstep, put her feet down 
with caution on the grass. She walked 
around the house with long easy 
strides, the full skirts of her home- 
spun dress making no sound. 

The house was a double log one, 
an unfloored passageway between the 
two rooms. This passageway served 
as storeroom for a variety of objects, 
chicken coops, firewood, sacks of 
carpet rags hanging on pegs, a grind- 
stone, an axe, a hoe, a basket of chips, 
a churn. All of the coops were empty 
except one, and Zarelda paused here 
and thrust her hand within; she with- 
drew it at once with a sharp intake 
of breath. 

“You old Dominecker, you!” she 
exclaimed. “I do believe you have 
teeth!” 

The old hen in the coop scratched 
around trying to get settled again, 
and Zarelda, stooping low, turned her 
head to one side and listened. She 
thought she had heard a sound, like 
a man chuckling to himself not far 
away. But again there was nothing 
but silence, an eerie hush. 

She straightened up and went on 
with her tour of inspection. She went 
as far as the cellar house. It was not 
a house, exactly. It was a small cave 
dug back into the side of the hill that 
rose abruptly behind the farmhouse. 
It was very cool and moist in the 
dugout; she had kept her milk pans 
there once, her cream and her butter- 
milk and her cheese. But that was 
before the war, when she was well off 
and kept two cows, old Brindle and 
old Bess. The Yanks had got one of 
the cows, and the Rebs the other. The 
low door to the cellar house was 
grown over now with wild-rose 
brambles and blackberries and morn- 





ing-glory vines. The lock was rusted & 
fast. She hadn’t opened it for two‘ 


years. 


Zarelda paused again, listened. 'The « 


August air was sweet with the smell 
of wild roses, but everything was too 
still. It was so still that, even though 
the door made no definite sound, she 
knew that someone had opened it and 
gone into the house. She felt it rather 
than heard it, and she knew that 
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somebody was in the kitchen waiting 
in the darkness. Some stranger. 

The thought of somebody walking 
into her house like that, without in- 
vitation, had the effect of changing 
her first feeling of terror to that of 
anger. 

She picked up her skirt in one hand 
and ran to the house, opened the door, 
and slammed into the kitchen with- 
out thought of danger. 

“Whoever you are,” she called out 
sharply in the dark kitchen, “you 
ain’t got the right to be here. Get 
out!” 

Anger and sobs choked her, and 
she stopped for breath. Then came a 
strange response—the sound of some- 
body whistling a tune, softly, plead- 
ingly. It was a rollicking tune, a gay 
one, and yet there was a desperate 
note beneath its bravado. It was the 
last thing in the world Zarelda ex- 
pected to hear, and she could think 
of no reply. She walked uncertainly 
toward the mantel, took down the 
grease-lamp, and started to light it 
with a twisted paper which she had 
held against the coals in the stove. 
The whistling stopped abruptly. 

‘Don’t light no light yet, ma’am. 
Please!” 

It was a man’s voice—peremptory, 
arrogant. But it had that same urge 
of desperation in it. She put the lamp 
back. She was beginning to get ac- 
customed to the darkness now; she 
could make out a man’s form crouched 
in one corner by the loom. 

“What are you here for?” she 
asked. 

“A little kindness, ma’am. If you’ve 
got any to spare.” . 

There seemed to be no answer to 
that, either. She went up closer to 
him, saw that his clothes were half 
torn off, that there was something 
wild and hunted about him as he hid 
there in the shadows. He spoke to 
her in rapid but not incoherent sen- 
tences. He (Continued on page 82) 
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Part V 


TILL with that sense of wait- 
ing, that tension quickening in 
them all, they rose when Ma- 
dame Haverlock rose. 

She spoke louder than usual, 
her voice a little shrill against 
the sound of wind and of rain pour- 
ing. “Tll join you in the Sargent 
seen room in a little while,” she 
said. 

There was less than an hour of the 
old year left when they went into 
that room to wait for her. 

The effect of many lighted candles 
there was strange. They were placed 
in great crystal candelabra, without 
hurricane shades, and though.*the 
windows were shuttered, sufficient 
air penetrated in uneven gusts to 





make the candle flames flicker. The 
slight shadows moved across the faces 
of people in the room like changes 
of expression. Tony was reminded of 
Captain Smith’s face in the moment 
before his departure; then he forgot 
Captain Smith, forgot everyone in 
that room and the circumstances of 
their presence. He even ceased to 
hear the rushing of the wind outside. 

Because just then the inner door 
opened, and Madame Haverlock came 
into the room. She was wearing a 
frock that had been out of style for 
nearly a half century—the rose satin 
frock in which Sargent had painted 
her in the eighteen-eighties. She 
walked straight across the room and 
seated herself under the Sargent 


A stormy night in the Caribbean. A ship fast on 


a reef. Swiftly the story approaches a climax 
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portrait, her soft-looking old hands 
clasped in her lap, her head erect as 
though defying time and the ele- 
ments. She let her glance flicker 
across the faces of those present, and 
finally come to rest on Tony’s. 

“Well, Tony?” she said. 

He could not speak. 

There on the wall stood a young 
woman in a rose satin frock. There 
before her sat an old, old woman in 
the same rose satin frock. The young 
woman’s smile was eager. The old 
woman’s smile was comprehending 
and very kind. The dark eyes in the 
picture, the dark eyes of the woman 
seated before it, were alike. They 
were unapologetic, unafraid. Both 
women were, in their fashion, beau- 
tiful. 

It was Emily who spoke first. “I 
like you better than I would have 
liked her, Madame Haverlock,” she 
said sturdily. 


































“Thank you, my dear.” 

But Tony moved to seat himself 
beside her. She spoke to him softly, 
so that the others did not hear. 

“There is a quotation that fits in 
here, Tony: ‘For the years, that take 
the best away, leave something in 
the end.’” 

He spoke just as he felt. “I am con- 
vinced, looking at you, dear lady, 
that the years do not take the best 
away, do not take anything very con- 
sequential.” 

She laughed then. “Perhaps I’m 
inwardly convinced of that myself.” 

When they finished coffee, an or- 
chestra appeared, recruited from the 
workmen on the plantation. Their in- 
struments, gourds and a drum, made 
eerie music against the noise of the 
gale, but the rhythm was excellent 
for dancing. 

Vivian began to dance with Paula, 
Bevan with Rosamond. Tony excused 


himself from his hostess and asked 
Emily to dance. She went once round 
the room with him, said, “I'd rather 
watch the orchestra, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He sat then again with Madame 
Haverlock and Emily, watching the 
tall drummer thump a drum of skins 
with his hands. He talked to his 
hostess about the nearness of West 
Indian music, on the more primitive 
islands, to the original African ca- 
dences. But later he could not have 
described the drummer, he could not 
have repeated a sentence he had said. 

Paula’s violet frock floated by, up 
and down the room. He wanted to 
dance with her, here tonight, and in 
the North to more subtle, melodic 
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rhythms, and in California on open 
terraces under the stars. 

Emily left them to dance with her 
father. Rosamond and Bevan sat in 
conversation on a couch at the op- 
posite end of the room. Tony went 
on talking to his hostess, about noth- 
ing in particular now. He had decided 
he would not dance with Paula at all. 
After a little while he realized that 
Madame Haverlock, sitting defiantly 
under the portrait of her young self, 
was looking as if she were. rather 
sorry for him. He thought desper- 
ately, “For one who is supposed to 
be a fair actor, I’ve given an ex- 
tremely bad_ performance,” and tried 
to do better, to be more animated, to 
seem gay. But again that mood was 
upon him—that this was the longest 
evening of his life, that the last min- 
utes of the year would never pass 
nor the moment arrive to be jovial 
over the New Year. 

A servant brought in champagne. 
Someone said, “It’s five minutes to 
midnight.” They gathered around 
Madame Haverlock then. She said, 
“When the New Year begins, I shall 
tell you of my first New Year here 
on this island.” 

They waited through those three 
or four minutes that were no more 
consequential than any others of the 
year, but seemed so, seemed to hold : 
all intimations of time and change in 
their brief passing. 

The tall drummer beat out a long 
roll. The gale rose and fell and rose 
again. The candles flickered in their 
crystal sconces. Everyone said, “Hap- 
py New Year, Happy New Y ar.” 
They sang “Auld Lang Syne.” They 
drank one another’s health. A year 
was ended and begun. 

Vivian said, “That we never planned 
to begin together.” 

Everyone laughed, somewhat self- 
consciously. 

The orchestra played a waltz tune 
that was, on (Continued on page 72) 





It lies across every nation in Europe. It darkens the lives 


of millions of men, women, and children from the British 
Isles to the Dardanelles, from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 
Here is an article that will make you stop and think — an 


article, indeed, that will make you stop and be thankful 


BY MARTHA FOLEY 


it means to be a woman 
in Europe today? 

As one who has lived 
many years in Europe and who was 
there during part of the last crisis, let 
me try to give you a picture of what 
has happened to millions of women 
like yourselves—young women, old 
women, girls just engaged, mothers 
with children (worse, mothers with 
grown sons)—all of them women for 
whom the brightness and security of 
a life such as yours have been wiped 
out, perhaps never to return. 

It matters not whether these women 
live in a whitewashed stone hut on 
a cobbled street in some tiny Yugo- 
slavian village with an unpronounce- 
able name or in a proud, tall house 
in Belgrave Square in London, or 
whether they are French women, 
German, Italian, Swiss, or Swedish. 
Today all of them live under the 
shadow of fear—fear of a war more 
devastating than any the world has 
ever known. That war may come to- 
morrow, or it may not come for a 
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year; but that it is coming everyone 
is sure. 

Let us begin by looking at a wom- 
an’s life today in a city that most 
nearly resembles an American one: 
London. An Englishwoman today is 
not worrying too much about the 
appearance of her living room—or 
drawing room, as she would call it. 
She keeps the room clean and com- 
fortable, of course, but why should 
she spend a lot of money or labor on 
it when any day it may be blown to 
bits by a well-placed bomb from an 
enemy plane? 

No, what the London woman is 
worrying about is her family’s air- 
raid shelter. If she is prosperous, she 
already has rented an unassuming 
cottage in the most unimportant vil- 
lage she can find far from London, 
a village that would be of no possible 
military importance to an enemy. 
There, if time allows, she and her 
family will go. But with the new tech- 
nique of Blitz-Krieg, (lightning war), 
the enemy may strike so suddenly 
that there will be no time to leave 
the city, and so she has had to pre- 
pare a shelter in town. 





This shelter may be a room on the 
ground floor of her house, or in the 
cellar, heavily reinforced with thick 
beams supporting the walls and ceil- 
ing; or it may bea steel shelter, like 
a great iron box, buried in the ground 
of her back yard. What air may enter | 
must come through filters which will 
shut out all poisonous gases. Fol- 
lowing government instructions, this 
room has been equipped with a fold- 
ing cot or two, chairs, candles, large 
containers of drinking water, buckets 
of sand to smother incendiary bombs, 
and some card games, magazines, and 
books to “while away the tedious 
hours.” It also contains a small alco- 
hol stove to warm food, and some 
blankets. There women and children 
will sit and cower while bombs rain 
overhead. 

Little or no food is laid away in 
these shelters, for the English gov- 
ernment, like all other European 
governments, has issued strict orders 
against hoarding. But on most women 
these orders have had little effect. 
Every visit by a woman to a grocery 
store results in the purchase of an 
extra few pounds of flour or sugar, 
a can of vegetables or soup, a tin of 
preserved meat or fish. These she 
hides away where a government in- 
spector, come to view air-raid pre= 
cautions, will not find them. When 
the war begins, her children will not 
starve. 

Or will they? For the children may 
not be able to stay with their mothers. 
Plans already have been made to 
evacuate children from all big cities, 
in the care of their schoolteachers. 





Every possible house in small villages 
has been canvassed as to the number 
of rooms it contains, and the occu- 
pants informed that they must-accept 
in their homes a certain number of 
children, whether they like that duty 
or not. And the mothers of the chil- 
dren have been told that, if one day 
their children do not return from 
school, it will be because they have 
been sent away to the country. The 
mothers will be informed later con- 
cerning the whereabouts of their 
children “if possible.” 

In preparation for that event every 
child has been equipped with an 
identification tag giving the child’s 
name, age, address, and name of par- 
ents. Every child long since has taken 
to school a bundle consisting of a 
blanket, sleeping garments, and a 
change of underwear. These bundles 
are kept close to the children’s desks, 
ready to be hoisted on small shoul- 
.ders when the signal is given. 

Summer fashions for the English- 
woman? All spring long the fashion- 
able shops in Oxford and Regent 
Streets have had windows in which 


their prettiest models display the lat- 
est designs in gasproof garments. 
They are thick, heavy affairs, made 
of specially prepared fireproof cloth, 
usually khaki-color; and they snap 
very tightly around the neck, wrists, 
and ankles. They have trousers—for 
skirts on such an outfit would be ut- 
terly impractical—and they cover the 
entire body, since it is imperative that 
not an inch of skin be exposed to 
searing ravages of the gas. The mod- 
els on which the costumes are ex- 
hibited are shown carrying stretchers 
or holding gas masks. So that every 
woman in London may keep her 
mask close at hand at all times, vari- 
ous kinds of handbags and purses 
have been devised, large enough to 
contain them. 

Gas masks come in many types: 
masks for adults and masks for chil- 
dren, and there even has been talk of 
gas masks for animals in the London 
zoo! An old lady who lived next door 
to me in Hampstead actually defied 
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the authorities to arrest her, refusing 
to permit them to measure her for a 
mask unless one was provided also 
for her pet cat. 

For babies and children too small 
to wear regular masks there is a kind 
of airproof sack in which the child is 
placed. A small isinglass window in 
the sack permits the mother to watch 
him. A tube is attached to the sack 
and air for the child is forced through 
the tubing by means of a small pump 
with a filter for separating poisonous 
fumes from the clean air. 

It has not been easy for mothers 
to train their children to the use of 
gas masks—which are far from com- 
fortable, even for adults. For in- 
stance, try to blow your nose in a 
gas mask! Small children have been 
terrified by the weird appearance of 
these devices, and the government 
officials urge parents to play games 
with. the children while wearing 
them! 

War, like’government, has become 
totalitarian. Hospitals these days 
must be camouflaged. No sacredness 
any more in the symbol of the Red 
Cross! On the contrary, one general 
said the other day: “Why let wounded 
soldiers recover so that they can come 
back and fight us again? And as for 
doctors—why, the life of one enemy 
doctor is worth that of forty soldiers 
to us!” 

Ard so with the women. Total- 
itarianism means everything and 
everybody under the control of the 
state. The women must do their part. 
In every country there has been a 
terrific campaign to prepare women 
for their role in this new kind of war. 
Nursing the wounded is but a very 
minor part of this role. Women who 
can drive cars are being taught to 
handle heavy trucks. Women who 
can work are being gradually in- 
ducted into the mysteries of steel 
mills a-d munition factories. Women 
are being trained to handle compli- 
cated machinery, to control huge 
derricks and cranes on ship docks. 

Women are learning how to be fire- 
men, and this is considered one of the 
most important of their duties. The 
city authorities of London estimate 
that the fire department is equipped 
to handle, at the very most, fifty fires 
a day. But a raid by enemy planes 
dropping incendiary bombs could re- 
sult in the outbreak of five hundred 
fires within the city limits. Thus it 
will prove (Continued on page 160) 
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It’s nice to know, especially when you 








wish the day had never begun at all 


+ HE day began quite like any 
/ ordinary day. Mary was half- 
wakened by the familiar thump 
of the morning paper being 
flung against the screen. In the 
dissolving mists of sleep she 
saw the sun cutting through the 
Venetian blind, striping the carpet 
with gold. On a wave of sound from 
below came the dull buzz of the 
orange squeezer, like the drone of a 
big bumblebee. Very faintly there 
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drifted upward, too, the pleasantly 
familiar fragrance of bacon and cof- 
fee. So Hattie was already at her 
breakfast! Now. Mary was awake 
enough to begin to feel the temper of 
the day. Good day? Bad day? Happy 
day? Worrisome day? She began to 
reach back in her mind to yesterday 
and gather into her waking con- 
sciousness the various threads’ of 
thought which tied one day to the 
next. Sometimes the threads were 


That cool young poise made Mary feel 
awkward, shabby—a middle-aged alien 


bright, ready to make a pleasant pat- 
tern in the new morning. But some- 
times they were dull and worrisome, 
making a reluctant business of link- 
ing the new day to yesterday’s troub- 
les. Now Mary began to feel vaguely 
unhappy as she touched the dark 
fringe of worries left over from the 
night before. 

At first she caught up the little 


‘ ones. Delia’s slowness had left part 


of the ironing undone. Now Hattie 
would grumble all day at having to 
finish. Sister’s letter from camp, tell- 
ing about the loss of the new sweater. 
A good sweater, too. Mary had 
stretched her clothes budget to buy 
it. Next came John’s mother’s letter. 
As she grew older, Mother Frazier 


_ was so easily hurt; and almost unrec- 


sonable. But this year they couldn't, 
simply couldn’t, give up their long- 
planned vacation in Maine, and go 
out to lowa again! Mary thought wor- 
riedly, “If I can just word my answer 
right, not hurt her, not disappoint her 
too much, but make her see—’ But 
now, even by clinging to the little 
worries, she couldn’t push the big 
worry back in her mind. She couldn’t 
shut it out any longer. It was there. 
The last thing at night, the first thing 
in the morning. That gir!. Ellen Ware. 
Mary wished that she could convince 
herself that she was wrong about 
Ellen—that she would feel like this 
about any girl her son seemed to 
like so well.. Perhaps she had been 
prejudiced by Sister. Sister had 
said, “You know, Mother, I wish 
Bob wouldn’t race around with Ellen 
Ware!” And then when she had been 
pressed for a reason, she had said 
carelessly: “Oh, well, none of the 
girls like her too much. She—she just 
doesn’t seem to fit in with the rest 
of us.” 

Now the alarm on the table be- 
tween the twin beds began to whir. 
Mary reached out and silenced it. 

In the other bed, John stirred, 
opened his eyes. “Gosh,” he grum- 
bled, “it’s not morning?” 

“Yes” Mary said, trying to be 
cheerful, “and we can’t do a thing 
about it!” 

“Especially this morning,” John 
muttered. “Maitland’s coming in from 
New York. Tonight I’ll go to bed at 
eight-thirty.” Now he sat up on the 
side of the bed and grinned drowsily 
across at her. Flushed with sleep, his 
dark hair standing up in foolish little 
peaks, he looked absurdly young— 
and even now, handsome. She felt the 
quick wash of her love for him sweep 
over her, possess her to the point of 
foolish adoration. And she thought 
almost fearfully: “What if that girl— 
Ellen Ware—really loves Bob? Loves 
him, as I love his father!” But in the 
same instant she knew better. A pic- 
ture of the girl rose sharply. Mary 
saw beneath the flashing beauty of 
youth, selfish smoldering eyes, too 
eager lips, a lack of fineness. All the 


things Sister saw and felt, too. All 
the things Bob didn’t see. 

John said, still grinning at her: 
“Mary, my love, you’ve got something 
on your mind. You're not thinking 
about me at all!” 

“T was thinking about Bob,” Mary 
said slowly. “It was after one again 
when he got in last night. You know, 
he seems to be going around a lot 
with this Ellen Ware. I’m always 
afraid of things getting serious, I sup- 
pose. You met her at the last club 
dance.” 

John shuffled into his slippers and 
crossed to the dresser. “Sure, I re- 
member. A lovely redheaded child 
with curves. They seem to like that 
kind even at Bob’s age. She seemed 
O. K. Mary, don’t my shirts ever get 
upstairs? I wanted that blue striped 
one.” 

Mary said: “Delia was pretty slow 
yesterday. She hasn’t been well. Hat- 
tie will finish today. But, John, about 
that girl—” 

“Why don’t you get rid of Delia? 
She’s always sick. And about that 
girl,” he flung back over his shoul- 
der as he opened the bathroom door, 
“don’t worry! Bob isn’t dry behind 
the ears yet. He’ll have a dozen like 
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this Ellen What’s-Her-Name during 
his life!” 

Mary slid her arms into a dressing 
gown and cried after him impatient- 
ly: “You’re hopeless. One day Bob’s 
a college man who needs freedom, 
and the next day he’s a child, not to 
be taken seriously!” She sat down at 
the dressing table, brushed her hair 
absently, and stared into the mirror 
without seeing. She thought: “John 
could be taken in by a girl like that 
almost as easily as Bob. Good, fine 
men are so decent themselves that 
they are vulnerable. That’s it—they’re 
vulnerable.” To get her mind off Ellen 
Ware, Mary began to go over the 
things she had planned for the day. 
Call the cleaners about the dining- 
room curtains. Help Hattie with the 
upstairs. Call Marda Wilson about the 
benefit bridge. In the afternoon she 
would have to go to town and find a 
new sweater for Sister. Looking at 
herself now, she thought, “I should 
get my hair done, but I can’t take the 
time today—no, not today!” 

John rushed out of the bathroom 
and said, “Mary, do you suppose you 
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Mary’s heart seemed to stop as Bob said haltingly, “You’ve got to know the rest—the whole thing” 


could speed Hattie with breakfast, so 
that I could catch the eight o’clock?” 

Mary jumped up and said, “I can 
get down in five minutes.” Nine min- 
utes later, zipping on an old pink 
linen sports dress, dabbing a speck of 
powder on her nose, she called back 
from the doorway, “How’s that for 
speed?” 

“Pour my coffee!” John shouted 
after her. “Always too hot!” 

In the kitchen Mary said, “Hattie, 
Mr. Frazier wants to catch the early 
train.” 

“And there’s no cream for the cof- 
fee!” Hattie told her almost trium- 
phantly. “We had cream on the ber- 
ries last night, and you said Mr. Bob 
would remember to bring some, but 
he didn’t!” 

“Never mind,” Mary said. “Mr. 
Frazier doesn’t mind black coffee. Is 
the orange juice—” 

“Been on the table for half an 
hour,” Hattie told her sullenly. “With 
all that ironing to do, I have to start 
early. It seems to me that every week 
Delia gets slower.” 

“Oh, Lord,” Mary thought. “Have 
I got to go through this again?” She 
said: “Yes, Hattie, I know. And Delia 
is getting (Continued on page 102) 
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) ES, I’ve been in an automo- 
bile accident. And I hope it’s 
the last. Up to the time it 
happened I had always be- 
lieved that accidents were 
avoidable. I thought that if 

you drove a car intelligently—as I 

did, of course!—you would never 

have an accident unless some maniac 

shot out of a side road and hit you. 

That self-confidence has been con- 
siderably shaken. Nobody hit me. 
Mine was a one-woman wreck in 
which I was the only victim and the 
only person to blame. I got out of it 
lightly enough as such things go, with 
myself unhurt and a smashed car for 
the only penalty. But the experience 
taught me plenty, and perhaps it will 
teach others. 

It happened out West, where I spent 
all last summer. I was driving across 
country on a gravel road, and I was 
by myself. Out there gathering ma- 
terial for a book, I had been chasing 
around the country alone a good deal. 
I was driving too fast on this stretch 





of gravel, and I hit a curve, and there 
was a bank on the outside of the 
curve, and I ran into the bank and 
turned over. 

They say that a drowning person 
reviews his whole past life as he 


goes under. I didn’t do that. But I 


can tell you just what I did think 
about while I was in midair. A couple 
of weeks before I had driven into 
town from a dude ranch where I was 
staying to have lunch with a friend 
who was passing through. And as he 
came out to put me in my car after- 
ward, he said, “You ought not to drive 
around by yourself so much.” 

I said: “Don’t be silly. I feel per- 
fectly safe out in this country. Who’s 
going to hurt me?” 

He said: “Nobody. But if you had 
an accident on one of these lonely 
roads you might lie there a long time 
before somebody came along.” And 
he told a rather horrible tale. 

Well, that remark was what I 
thought about while the car was up- 
side down. Absurd, wasn’t it? I re- 


member wondering, too, in an oddly 
detached way, if I might be found ~ 
later with my head cut off—a state 
of affairs which I have always con- 
sidered one of the more unpleasant 
possibilities in automobile accidents. 
But there I was. The car turned 
a complete somersault and landed 
right side up—with the engine run- 
ning. It was fantastic. I wasn’t even 
scratched, except for one tiny skinned 
place in the middle of my back, and I 
never could figure how that got there. 
If you think that any sense of ela- 
tion comes from being the beneficiary 
of a miracle, you’re wrong. I crawled 
shakily out of my battered car and 
switched that faithful engine off 
without knowing what I was doing, 
and I felt, beside thankfulness, noth- 
ing but complete humiliation for 
having been such a fool. 
Because I had been aware all along, 
in the back of my mind, that I was 
~ driving too fast. I was going fifty-five, 
which doesn’t sound like much, but 
it was too fast for that narrow, gravel- 





surfaced road. Gravel skids worse 
than a wet pavement, and I knew it. 
I knew it so well that I had been 
nervous when driving with other 
. people on roads like that, and had 
done a little feminine arm-clutching 
and exclaiming of, “Oh, please slow 
down.” But this time I was driving. 
And I made the usual assumption: 
“Tt can’t happen to me.” But it could. 
It did. 

Once I had felt myself all over and 
found myself all intact, the problem 
was getting out of there. My nice lit- 
tle almost-new convertible was a 
sorry sight. The top was telescoped. 
The shatterproof glass had been put 
to a potent test, it was a hash of 
cracks—but not one piece had flown. 
The top was bent so that the doors 
wouldn’t shut. They swung wide like 
elephant’s ears. It was forty miles 
to the nearest gas station, sixty miles 
to a garage and town. These were 
the wide open spaces with a venge- 
ance. I hadn’t seen a car in miles 
and miles. Why, oh, why had I turned 
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the engine off? Maybe it wouldn’t 
start again. It still seems to me in- 
credible that it did. 

Afterward kind friends tried to see 
something heroic in the fact that I 
drove myself home instead of col- 
lapsing in a fit of hysterics. P-it in a 
case like that you do what you have 
to do. It was not an enjoyable drive. 
Something was out of line so that 
the car steered badly, and between 
that and trying to hang on to the door 
next to me I could go just about 
twenty miles an hour. After a long 
way I met a car containing some boys 
in overalls, and eventually other 
cars. As I was obviously not in need 
of help, they went on by, with grin- 
ning side-glances directed my way. 

Have you ever driven sixty miles 
at twenty miles an hour? I had plenty 
of time for thinking. I thought about 
the boys in that first car, the ones 
who would have picked me up. I 
could see them quite clearly, round- 
ing a bend in the road ten miles far- 
ther on, and coming across a wreck 
with a dead girl under it. The funny 
thing is that when your mind gets to 
pondering a thing like that you don’t 
think of yourself very long, perhaps 
because there is so little left to think 
about. Instead you sec the other peo- 
ple—all the horrid turmoil and dis- 
tress, and telegrams reaching those 
who care about you, and the tele- 
grams being opened . . . Ugh! 

So my mind went on unrolling a 
motion picture which I couldn’t help 
watching. Morbid? Maybe. Salutary? 
More like it. An inherited New Eng- 
land conscience wasn’t giving me 
much encouragement to feel sorry 
for myself. Again I saw those boys 
rounding that bend in the road. Sup- 
pose the girl they found wasn’t dead 
—yet. Just pinned there, waiting. A 


long wait, as my friend had said. A 
long way to a hospital and doctors 
and pain-killing drugs. Nice picture. 

Or suppose shatterproof glass 
hadn’t been invented. “That would 
have been too bad for you, Isabel,” 
I thought. “You’re young enough yet 
to have some use for a face. You owe 
quite a bit to certain men in a labora- 
tory whose names you have never 
even heard.” 

The more I thought about it the 
less I felt that my good fortune was 
deserved. Suppose, instead of run- 
ning into a bank on that curve, I had 
run into another car. A car with chil- 
dren in it. I spent the next twenty 
minutes thinking what it would be 
like to live the rest of my life with 
a dead or crippled child to blame my- 
self for. It wasn’t much fun. 

Well, I limped into town at last, 
and except for the rather large in- 
convenience of being minus a car 
for a while and except for a rather 
heavy item of expense, it was over. 
But I am still wondering why I did it. 

I read somewhere once that it’s 
the average drivers who have most of 
the accidents, and I believe it. I’m not 
a drunken driver, and I’m not tech- 
nically incompetent. There is nothing 
wrong with me physically except that 
I'm nearsighted, and I wouldn’t 
dream of driving without my glasses. 

And I’m not a bad driver. Not good, 
but not bad. I don’t make my pas- 
sengers nervous. A few years ago I 
took the Aetna test for driving abil- 
ity which has been featured at sev- 
eral expositions and at auto shows 
and at the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry. My steering 
coordination was better than aver- 
age, my braking reaction time was 
worse, and my glare vision, which 
affects only night driving, was all 
right. On the mechanical side, then, 
I am about in the middle of the pic- 
ture; and (Continued on page 78) 
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She thought it could never happen to her. But 
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it did. It’s something that may happen to you— 


something that may happen to anyone who drives 





WHERE ARF GOING THIS SUMMER ? | 


ere again, these are not just fashion pictures, but shots of real people vaca- 

tioning. Once more, the whole land is at play, and soon you'll be packing 

your bags and joining the fun. 

To help you pack those bags with the greatest economy and finesse, we’ve 
studied all angles of beach life for Jane Mohan, who is going to the ocean; 
we've gone into mountain needs and doings for Lydia Alderson of Lewisburg, 
West Virginia, and her friend Sandy Rice of Fleetwood, New York, who are 
going to spend two weeks in the Berkshires; we’ve thoroughly examined coun- 
try needs for Mrs. Henry F. Skelton, who lives in Garden City, Long Island; 
and for Miss Frances P. Cookman, who is spending the summer in town, we've 
explored all the possibilities of a hot-weather wardrobe to wear in the city. 
Whatever your summer plans, you can find thrifty ideas, new fashions presented 
here—the basic three for the beach, everything for the mountains, casual and 
evening frocks for the country, dark dresses, cool and practical for town. 


Jane’s a mermaid, never happier than when she’s slithering through 
the waves. Her suit’s a beauty for real swimmers, equally fine if 
you're of a more sedentary nature—just like to bake gently. Of rayon 
sharkskin with svelte princess lines, it comes in white or aqua. 12 to 
20: $6.95. The giant printed crash linen beach bag below is rubber 
lined; holds suit, cap, creams, etc. See her plaid straw hat, lower panel 














The cotton checked seersucker playsuit Jane wears is 
crisply complacent at all times, has a sun back with halter 
neck, innocent collar edged with rickrack, and overdress 
with snug bodice, wide swing skirt, cropped short. White 
with blue, green, or red. 12 to 18; $4.95. Jane wears 
cork-soled beach shoes, can substitute the gay moccasins 
or the white bucks shown below, or carry the un- 
bleached-muslin parasol and give her sunglasses a rest 
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Photographs by Gray. 


Laas Fs ee : 
Jane is going to the beach for two weeks et slond 


Jane is set for a nor’easter in her trim slacks, classic shirt—tails akimbo u 
flatter the fanny. Chartreuse shirt with green trou; cyclamen shirt with ae 
trou; both rayon and cotton. 12 to 20; shirt, $3; slacks, $5. A fishnet os an 
keeps her locks sleek, comes in juicy pastels. For extra warmth, the car Ss 
panel opposite, may be worn in place of shirt. The open-toed alligator s on 
and stalwart kids with turned-up toes, below, are made for an active lie 
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Lydia and her friend Sandy 


are going to the mountains 


Lydia Alderson—she has been working 
in New York, but plans to go back to 
West Virginia in the fall—and her 
friend Sandy Rice are somewhat tuck- 
ered out after a strenuous winter. They 
say there’s nothing like the clear air 
of the Berkshires, a quiet lake, and a 
little golf, to make a gal feel fit as a fiddle. 
Lydia explores the barn (below), and 
decides they ought to give a dance there 
some night soon. She wears a jaunty 
two-piece dress with a polka-dot blouse, 
free skirt, small white belt, acquisitive 
pocket. Of spun rayon in blue and white. 
The skirt is blue. 12 to 18; $10.95. The 
tiptoe shoes, far right below, are navy 
calf with white linen top, good for spec- 
tating. The square scarf of bright cotton 
makes a merry bandanna, and the cotton 
jewelry is amusing new neckline news 
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It’s a mighty cagey fish Sandy’s trying to land, but she’s so 
fetching in her boldly checked red, white, and wine cotton 
shirt ($1) and hayseed denim bluejeans (26 to 34; $2.95) that 
we'll bet the fish hasn’t a prayer. Her belt is hand-tooled 
leather; her shoes, espadrilles. This evening when she cooks 
her catch over a campfire, she’ll wear the gray flannel slacks and 
the red cotton bandanna blouse shown below, and the blue cot- 
ton platforms with bandannas anchoring ‘em on (right panel) 








Sandy says you don’t always need moonlight for your canoeing. 
Lower right she’s dressed for strenuous exercise in light-blue 
cotton-gabardine shorts and a broadly striped cotton sweater. The 
shorts come in sizes 14 to 20; $2.95. Matching skullcap costs $1. 
The sweater, peach or blue with white stripes, sizes 14 to 20; $1.95. 
In the panel, left, you see the sun goggles, and the fishnet turban she 
sometimes wears. The navy-blue canvas shoes (lower panel) with 
white rubber soles and white laces are excellent for active sports. 
















Lydia and Sandy are both golf fiends. Sandy (below) wears a 
plaid cotton seersucker dress with four pockets and clever fullness 
across the shoulders so she can swing like a demon; fullness in the 
skirt so she can stride! Brown, blue, red, green. 12 to 20; $6.50. (See 
her golf gloves, left panel.) Lydia wears a six-flare umbrella flan- 
nel skirt—white, red, blue, aqua (12 to 20; $6.95) ; and a wool-jersey 
sweater with ruffled edge down the front, around the collar. 
It comes in colors exactly to match the skirt (14 to 20; $6.95). 
Note her brown-and-white golf shoes with fiber soles, below 
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Young Mrs. Skelton lives in the country 


Mrs. Henry F. Skelton lives in Garden City, Long Island, 
has a cunning little cottage that she manages all alone, and 
a riotous little garden that’s the envy of all the neighbors. 
She drives her husband to the train every morning in the 
family coupé, markets, shops, plays bridge in the afternoon, 
often has guests for dinner, celebrates at the Country Club on 
Saturday nights. An ardent gardener, Mrs. Henry F. Skelton 
(right) is up before the morning sun to gather flowers for the 
house, looking as fresh and dewy, we might add, as the perk- 
iest Columbine, in a two-piece playsuit with a detachable skirt, 
new bias-cut, swing shorts. Made of spun rayon in lime, blue, 
rose, cyclamen. 12 to 44; $6.50. The ghillies are good garden- 
ers, too, and the scarf, below, can be worn bandanna-wise 



















Marketing is fun in the country. Mrs. Skelton loves 
to track down the juiciest fruits, the sweetest vege- 
tables. Here she wears a rayon shirtwaist dress with 
long lean stripes, small belt, full pleats. Lavender and 
white; pink and wine; Copen blue and navy. 12 to 
40; $3.95. Her hat’s a classic of white belting; her 
brown-and-white buck pumps and Nimble Nee stock- 
ings with Lastex top are shown in close-up below 








Mrs. Skelton is going to have luncheon with Mrs. 
Lane, and wears a cool, starchy dotted swiss with 
chalk-white collars and cuffs of embroidered batiste, 
a big milan bonnet with streamers. The dress comes 
in orchid, black, pink, and Copen with white dots. 
12 to 42; $10.95. Below is a tiny turban that can be 
made up in any fabric to match any dress. Sometimes 
Mrs. Skelton wears it in place of the milan. Her cut- 
out sandals are white linen and go with everything 


ALL CLOTHES, SHOES, ACCESSORIES, LORD & TAYLOR 


It’s a dance at the Country ‘Club, and Mrs. Skelton is handsome in a spun- 
rayon print with a V neckline, slender waist, full waltz skirt, and blithe little 
bolero. The dress comes in white with navy, wine, or teal blue. 16 to 44; 
$22.95. Lower left is the wisp of ostrich cape she wears coming and going. 
Her sandals, below, are satin, dyed to match her frock. Notice the rayon- 
crepe skirt and silk blouse (lower left) she wears for informal parties 





The office can’t spare her, 
so Miss Cookman is staying 


in town this summer 


Miss Frances P. Cookman, who is in charge 
of sales for her mother’s business, wears only 
clothes designed by her mother, Helen Cook- 
man. She has, however, consented to pose for 
us in this ideal summer wardrobe for those 
who remain in town. Below, catching a nine- 
o’clock bus, she wears a checked gingham 
dress with flyaway skirt, brief bolero, organdie 
pussycat bow. Red, black, brown, and white. 
10 to 18; $16.95. See, in panel below, her hat—a 
small red straw with grosgrain streamers, and 
her red kid doll shoes with open toe, flat heel, 
strap back. She carries a soft, red capeskin bag 
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Umbrella table and chair, Abercrombie and Fitch 










Miss Cookman lunches in a shady garden near the river, 
wearing a multicolored printed-silk frock with a cool V 
neckline, a slenderly pleated skirt, and a grosgrain bow 
at the waist. 10 to 18; $17.95. Her large burnt-straw hat 
with a green rayon-jersey crown shades her eyes as she flies 
about the city. Her navy kid open-toed sandals—close-up, 
lower right—are light and cool. She carries a biscuit- 
colored bag to match her biscuit-colored doeskin gloves 














Bright and early, Miss Cookman starts to work, wearing a black 
imported linen and cotton dress with a piqué bib edged in pleated 
lace and matching cuffs. In her black patent-leather fold-top bag 
she carries extra bib and cuffs of embroidered linen (both below). 
At five o’clock she’ll put on the spanking-clean set, and off to 
tea she’ll go, looking like a gal who never does a stroke of work. 
Dress, 10 to 18; $17.95 with either bib; extra bib, $2.95. (Dry-clean 
dress.) Below see pumps, spare gloves, large hat to swap for turban 


She’s dining and dancing on a roof terrace that perches high 
above the baking city. Her airy frock of cotton organdie, printed 
to look like lace, is blue and white with a white organdie col- 
lar, a rayon-taffeta slip. Navy and white only. 10 to 18; $19.95. 
She wears white and navy draped ecrepe-de-chine sandals, 
light as a feather. Her bracelet is a novel one, of white Bermuda 
orange blossoms; she has caught red flowers at the neck of her 
dress, tucked fresh red flowers in her hair. (Dry-clean this dress!) 





yt RIGHT : 
A> yu CHB TO GLASSES 


hat kind of clothes do your one- to six-year-old children 
need? To find the answer, and to help you evolve a sane, prac- 
tical, and inexpensive buying plan, we consulted with a group 
of mothers, studied a number of children. First we considered 
Jean, the year-old sleeping beauty below; then three-year-old 
Jane, who rides a bike across the way; next her jolly brother 
John, a year older, shown on page 60; and finally Libby, the 
five-year-old birthday child on page 61. We now present our 
findings for your youngsters, if they’re from one to six years old 
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ean, like any healthy one-year-old, spends a good part of her 

life in bed. Therefore it’s important that her slumber equip- 

ment be tops. Above, she’s snug as a baby bug ina pink crib 
that’s made of maple and cleverly painted with synthetic enamel, 
and, since Jean can use this 32” x 57” crib until she’s six, it’s a 
wise investment at about $60. Her knowing mamma insists on a 
good mattress. This one, 27” x 55”, is about $16. Other important 
crib equipment consists of rubber sheeting, which is waterproof, 
mattress saving; quilted pads that launder easily; percale sheets; 
cotton or wool blankets; and slumber robe. The one above is made 
of broadcloth in white or blue for a 54” crib, costs about $4.95. 
You attach the tapes to the crib, open slide fastener in front, 
calmly insert your bambino, close the fastener and the adjustable 
neckband—and there he is, covered for the night, still able to 
kick and exercise freely. When up and about on cool days any 
child from one to three can wear the wool-and-rayon mixture 
crepe sweater at the left. Hand-embroidered with rosebuds, it 
comes in pink, blue, white; 1 to 3; $1.95. For their more dressy 
occasions girls favor the handmade white cotton lawn dress, 
right above, with organdie ruffle, hand scalloped in red, blue, or 
maize—colors borrowed from their big sisters. Sizes 1, 2, 3; $2.95 
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and four years old. Their mothers wisely bought their clothes 

a size larger than necessary so they could wear them for at 
least two years. For cold weather, the boy wears a snowsuit of 
practical wool, soft and warm, with a Talon Slide Fastener, 
and a matching helmet. It comes in lovely colors: a golden brown, 
a dusty pink, French blue, wine, and terra cotta. Colors for 
youngsters today are brighter, gayer than they used to be. Terra 
cotta, for instance, is a big favorite with mothers who are tired 
of wan pastels. Snowsuit in sizes 1, 2, 3; $5.95. The little girl who 
is feeding pigeons in a warm-hearted way wears a smart little 
princess coat of the same wool with angora crocheting on 
the collar and cuffs. Her little bonnet matches the coat, and so 
do her leggings, which have a Talon Slide Fastener in each leg 
so they’re easy to get on and off. The costume comes in golden 
brown, dusty pink, French blue, wine, and terra cotta. Sizes 1, 
2, 3; $10.95. Below, at the right, you see a wonderfully useful 
hand-sewn coat sweater. It comes in Danish blue, linen blue, 
aqua, white, and yellow, and is decorated with hand-embroidered 
white anchors. Sizes 1 to 3; $1.95. Also note, for one- to three-year- 
olds, the two-piece self-help underwear set, made for either girls 
or boys in a variety of weights in cotton, cotton-and-linen, or wool, 
with special features for active, growing children. 1 to 3; about $1.50 


[ ‘= begin with the children at the left. They’re between one 
























A smocking across the middle, and a tiny linen featherstitched 

collar. This is a traditional little dress that is always sweet 
and pretty and smart. It’s wonderful for school and for every- 
day wear. Smocking flatters a small child’s figure, hides her 
little tummy, if she has one, gives her plumper lines if she’s too 


thin. It comes in bright shades of blue, pink, sunset. 1 to 3; $3.95 


I's wears a cunning playdress of cotton broadcloth with 


THESE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES WILL BE FOUND = . 
AT THE FOLLOWING STORES: : 
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The Dayton Company 
Minneapolis 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. The John Shillito Co. \ 
New York B. Forman Company Cincinnati Z 
- Rochester > a 
Boston Store Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. ye 


Milwaukee Joseph Horne St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
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ohnny, at the right, wears a navy cheviot double-breasted coat 

with brass buttons, and carries his matching Eton cap. This classic 

coat is impeccably smart, thoroughly masculine, trim and prac- 
tical. And Johnny’s younger brother can wear it after Johnny has 
grown too big. Sizes 2 to 6; $5.95. Also in the sketch at the right 
notice Johnny’s fine-wale cotton-corduroy overalls. They’re abso- 
lutely perfect for play, being almost indestructible. Navy, brown, 
green, wine, red. 2 to 6; $1.95. With the overalls he wears a cotton- 
lisle basque shirt. It washes neatly, doesn’t fade, shrink, stretch. 
White striped in navy, green, brown, and also wine. About 80¢ 


bove, Johnny eats his dinner—and oh! how Johnny loves to 

eat—in a little cotton knitted suit that’s the answer to his 

mother’s prayers for a practical, handsome, washable suit 
for John. The pants are short, well cut; the shirt is striped, 
long of sleeve, round of neck, and most dapper. Suit comes 
with solid-color shorts and striped shirt in navy, wine, green, 
brown. Remember, children are wearing rich, deep colors these 
days, and a blessing it is, too. Whites and pastels are impossible 
to keep clean if your progeny are of the rough-and-tumble 
sort. Sizes 2 to 6; $1.95. The table and chair are made of maple, 
painted with luscious, smooth enamel in a wide range of col- 
ors. Johnny eats at this table, plays at it, works at it; so his 
mother feels it was a sound buy at about $15. The chair costs 
$10. At the left you see Johnny in a one-piece, knitted cot- 
ton suit with two-way stretch at neck and drop seat, giving 
an up-and-down stretch for the growing child’s comfort. 
These are made for both boys and girls. Sizes 2 to 6; $1.25 











sure—and she loves pretty clothes. At the left you see her party 

undies. They’re just like Mother’s—all ruffles and lace and rib- 
bons—and Libby just dotes on them. Both the slip and panties are 
lace trimmed and have pretty satin ribbons run through the bead- 
ing. The slip is cut on smooth princess lines; the panties are diminu- 
tive. Both are made of fine nainsook, come in sizes 2 to 6. All this 
glamour is only 85¢ for pantie; $1 for slip. Below, Libby covers 
her undies with a party dress that is a real charmer. It’s made of 
rows and rows of lace, and has a pink or blue or white rayon slip. 
If white, it’s tied with a white satin bow; if blue, with a blue satin 
bow; if pink, with a pink satin bow. Sizes 3 to 6; about $5.95 


[ "sur is five years old—that’s right, count the candles to make 
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First in the sketch is a lawn dress with a tucked, lace-edged 

collar and with tucks and lace insertions on the front of the 
bodice. It has a full short skirt and quite a jaunty air. Comes in 
peacock, heather, and Copen. Sizes 3 to 6; $3.95. A second guest 
wears a rayon checked taffeta dress, with smocking at the waist 
and across the bodice. It has a crisp white collar, gadabout skirt, 
pert little sleeves. Comes in red, blue, green. Sizes 2 to 6; $5. In 
the panel below you see shoes for boys and girls between the 
ages of one and six. All of them are sturdy, lightweight, flexible 
shoes that are kind to growing feet. The moccasins are good for 
play. The white shoes with the leather saddle are sporty, and the 
two oxfords go briskly to school and are fine for everyday wear. 
Be sure to have your child’s shoes fitted to his feet by an expert! 


\ the right, Libby’s guests wear two other sweet party dresses. 
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additions like these will work 

wonders with your costumes. 
They’re a perfect answer to your 
prayer for individuality and variety 
at little cost; a joy for weekending 
and traveling—they can be whipped 
on and off without effort. 

The dotted bow, pouch bag, and 
pleated petticoat ruffle showing un- 
der the skirt will refresh a navy 
sheer frock or a white linen one 
(above). Use white piqué this way 
on printed frocks. 

Lingerie touches on dark frocks 
are flattering and keep you looking 


Wesaiti: you go, whatever you do, 


Patterns and directions 
for ruffle, bow, jabot, 
fichu, collar and cuffs, 
25c. Below—Smock, or 
blouse, 12 to 20, and 
fichu, 15c each. Good 
Housekeeping Pattern 
Service, New York City 


“eg, 


cool and fresh on hot days. They are 
easily slipped on for quick trans- 
formations, too. For special dates, 
when your tailored suit seems too 
businesslike, give it a frivolous air 
with a frilly, lace-trimmed jabot. 
This one buttons right on the blouse 
and may be made of the same fabric 
or batiste. For luncheons and after- 
noon parties, this season’s version of 
the grandmother’s fichu in double 
organdie with pleated, lace-edged 
ruffle is enchanting with a dark, sheer 
dress. 

Accent that fresh, young look with 
the square yoke and deep cuffs of 
frosted and plain organdie—white or 
colored. The yoke buttons in back 
and is pinned on. The cuffs are just 
as nice with short sleeves. For day- 
light dining and informal evenings, 
the crisp, white organdie smock with 
yoke and full sleeves is darling 
(below, center). 

So is the gypsy blouse with wide 
bright sash, right. The blouse opens 
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By CAROLINE GRAY 
of the Fashion Staff 


in front, and is finished at the waist 
with a fitted band or elastic. The be- 
ruffled white marquisette scarf, worn 
as a fichu (below, left) or simply 
thrown over the shoulders, is charm- 
ing with any simple evening gown. 










Problems of Dress? Would you like 
suggestions on making the most of 
yourself? Send for our free ques- 
tionnaire and fill it out. Return it 
with a snapshot and $1.00 to Good 
Housekeeping Fashion Dept., 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, New York; 
our former Paris Fashion Editor, 
Elaine Neal, will analyze your needs 
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of the worlds best cigarette tobaccos 


oe Day after day there’s added proof that for 


more smoking pleasure Chesterfield is America’s 
choice. When a man or a woman turns to Chest- 
erfield, he finds out and she finds out what real 
mildness means in a cigarette. 


And Chesterfields have a taste and pleasing 
Coit ete Re Ce aroma that smokers like. They really Satisfy. 


Pottery Appointments — Carbone, Inc., 


Winning quilts 
now on exhibi- 
tion in quilt 
dept. of R. H. 
Macy and Co., 
Inc., 34th St. 
and Broadway, 


New York City 


Photo by R. C. Coates 





above, is worked on basket-weave 

fabric that requires no canvas. The 
gros-point breakfast-set doily, above, is 
made the same way, in a different design. 
The beautiful Classic design from an old 
tapestry piece, below, can be used for 
pillow or picture, and is here designed 
for the use of crewel wool. Make it over 
canvas, on a woolen foundation. Four 
tones of any color crewel wool may be 
used. A Far Eastern design arranged for 
a colored tapestry picture is shown be- 
low (center). It may be worked in petit 
point on impo cream canvas for a 
small picture or bag. B-3201, 28¢, has 
working diagram and directions for mak- 
ing all these pieces. 

Materials: Luncheon Set—Four doilies 


| gros-point luncheon set, center 


B-3201 










BY ANNE ORR 


and a 24” runner made of soft green 
basket-weave material, fringed, ready 
for the gros point, $2; floss, 75¢; total, 
$2.75 with pattern. Breakfast Set: Four 
doilies and a 24” runner as above, $2; 
floss, 50¢; total, $2.50 with pattern. Clas- 
sic Design: One skein each of 4 tones of 
crewel wool in any color, 48¢; canvas 
20c; total, 96¢ with pattern. Far Eastern 
Design: Needlepoint canvas, $1; 1 skein 
of each tone of wool used in the design, 
$2.40 extra. Petit-point canvas, 9” by 12”, 
28¢; 1 skein each tone of floss, 80¢. 

At right below, a useful design for 
chair, stool, or sofa, to be made in 2 
tones of 1 color or in 2 colors. The canvas 
is already stamped, so you won't have 
to count! It comes by the yard, and you 
order what you need. B-3202 is the 
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stamped allover needlepoint canvas, 26” 
wide, $2 a yard; 27” length is $1.60. 
Best quality French imported back- 
ground wool, 40¢ a skein; another qual- 
ity is 28¢ a skein. With our directions 
1 skein covers about 40 square inches. 

Above, a lovely pastel-colored petit- 
point picture made on old-fashioned 
perforated paper. The actual design is 
214” by 314”. Plate 2, Set DD, 33¢, has 
full-color patterns for a pair of pic- 
tures, with directions for making, and 
16 other patterns. Floss in selected tones, 
75¢; perforated paper, 20¢; total, $1.28. 


HOW TO ORDER: For everything on 
this page, send check to Anne Orr, 
Needlework Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
57th St. at 8th Avenue, New York City 


THE WINNERS! 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING QUILT CONTEST 
First Prize: Trip to World’s Fair won by Mrs. Elsie G. Heller, Allegheny, Pa.; 
title of quilt, “Power.” Second Prize: $300 won by Mrs. Roy Barsalou, Dubuque, 


Ia.; title of quilt, “The Olive Branch.” 


Third Prize: $200 won by Mrs. W. E. 


De Neff, Spokane, Wash.; title of quilt, “Universal Progress.” Illustrations of the 
quilts will appear in the August issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and you'll be 
able to buy the patterns. Honorable Mention goes to: Mrs. F. H. Bray, Mineral 
Wells, Tex.; Dorothea Koehmstedt, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. H. B. Kooser, St. Louis, 


Mo.; Mrs. T. W. Callahan, Louisville, Ky.; 


Laura Schliemann, Rochelle Park, N. J.; 


Mrs. Raymond Pratt, Newfane, Vt.; Mrs. F. G. Bright, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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And we made some sandwiches, and we—” 
rT 7 ‘We’?” 

“Bob and those little musical friends of 
his. The girls wanted to go in swimming, 
so I asked them out.” 

“And you never wrote me about it 

The thought of his having kept some- 
thing from her affected her painfully. 

But he hadn’t told her. She wanted to 
say, “Well, did you see them again?” but 
somehow she could not. She did ask, 
“Where are they now?” and when he told 
her “I haven’t the least idea,” that seemed 
to put an end to everything. 

Then he said, “And it isn’t going to hap- 
pen again,” and there was something in 
his voice that caught at her attention. 
Maybe something had happened that he 
didn’t mean to speak of. Perhaps this 
Sonia had lost her head over him. 


y? 


Now she thought, her tense hand pour- 

ing a second cup of coffee, her voice 
making automatic suggestions to the 
children, now she knew what he had 
meant... She knew why he had been 
so guarded, not saying a word too 
much. 

She hadn’t spoken of it because, 
almost at once, she had known too 
much. That crumpled handkerchief 
with S on-it behind the seat in the 
car. Old Joe at the garage saying: 
“You don’t use the gas Mr. Chandler 
did this summer. He must have run 
up to see you every weekend. He was 
always tearing off.” And Madge 

_Cummings, at the bridge club, laying 
down that black queen so slowly and 

» asking oh-so-casually: “By the way, 
who was the beauty with Don this 
summer? In the car—near Devil’s 
Lake?” 

Kitty had been proud of her un- 
concern. “A little friend of Bob Wick- 
am’s. He dragged Don in to make a 
foursome.” 

Then she knew, by Madge’s eyes, 
by something in the atmosphere of 
the listening players, that there 
hadn’t been a foursome in the car. 
Swiftly she added: “Don ran her 
around a little. She’s a nice kid.” 

And the very next day she had 
come across the key. It was in a pocket 
of an old suit of Don’s that she was send- 
ing to the cleaner—a hotel key. 

Kitty hid the key. She looked up the 
hotel in the telephone book and went into 
the city and walked past it. It was on a 
side street on the near north side, and 
it was the sort of hotel, she thought drear- 
ily, where you would go if you didn’t 
want to meet anyone you knew. 

Well, she was sure now, beyond a sav- 
ing doubt. But if she confronted Don 
with that key ... All that day she had 
stayed in town, moving with the crowds 
in the stores, on the streets, walking far 
out along the lake front, trying to master 
her wretchedness, to keep herself from 
rushing madly into accusation and sepa- 
ration. She was thankful that Don was in 
town, at a convention dinner. She could 
go home to the children, hiding her hurt 
within her, and be in bed feigning sleep 
when he came in. 

In the morning they had breakfasted 
together as they were breakfasting*now, 
and her knowledge had been a cold, chill 
despair in her. It had seemed incredible 
that he hadn’t sensed it. It had seemed 
incredible that she had talked to him, so 
brightly and rationally, about the repairs 
to the fence. 

She could not go on like this. She must 
speak out—and then where would she be? 
In the divorce court, where so many young 
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couples she knew had found themselves? 
Secretly she had condemned many of 
those friends of hers for taking their mar- 
riages too lightly. She had felt that a 
marriage was worth taking trouble over, 
but she hadn’t known then, she told her- 
self, what it did to you to have a man 
break faith with you. 

But—to take the children away from 
Don? And she would hate to take ali- 
mony. “Dear God, I don’t know what 
to do,” she groaned. She loved Don—she 
had loved him, she amended bitterly— 
and he loved her. There were so many 
bonds, so many associations. She could 
not bear to think of herself as divorced. 

With a start she came out of her ab- 
straction. Donald was clamoring at her, 
back on the subject of the Tomlinsons’ 
goat again. “If the Tomlinsons have a goat, 
may I have one, Mother? And a red wagon 
to draw me around in?” 

Don told him: “Boy, the Tomlinsons 
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A short story as dramatic as the 
plane crash with which it opens. 
Don’t miss it next month—a thriller 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


aren’t going to have that goat much longer. 
According to this article.” Don was stand- 
ing up, folding the paper back in shape. 
He always left it in good order for her— 
one of the endearing ways he had. 

Sallie Lou was declaring: “I don’t want 
a goat to draw Donald in a wagon. I want 
a white baby goat to lead around. Like a 
lamb, Mother. Only it wouldn’t have to 
be washed so much.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t it!” Don, passing behind 
her, gave her little red head a pat. 

“IT mean it wouldn’t be woolly—it 
wouldn’t get so dirty.” She chanted, ‘I 
want a baby goat to lead around.” 

“Yah, a toy on wheels!” jeered Donald. 

Kitty jumped to her feet. “Don’t say 
‘Yah,’ Donald. Not to girls. And goats are 
things you can’t have in the suburbs, so 
don’t set your hearts on them. It’s time 
you were off this minute, both of you. 
Come along now,” said Kitty, with that 
false gaiety that had been her ally all 
these strange days. 

“Want the car, Kitten?” Don was asking 
from the hall. 

“Yes, it’s late. Pll have to run them 
over to school. And I’m lunching with 
Mother today.” 

“All right. Pll walk it.” 

Hurrying the children out to the car she 
could see Don turning the corner. There 
was something about the way he walked, 
a sort of buoyancy. Yes, that buoyancy 


that had been his undoing. At the school- 
house Kitty sat in the car and with a 
pang looked after the children’s small, 
disappearing figures. She thought, “He 
betrayed them as well as me.” That was 
antidote to her compunction for taking 
them away from his affection. 

When she marketed, she thought, “How 
many more times now—?” She had to 
make up her mind. This strain must be 
ended. If only she knew the right way! 
Reno—and then what? Or swallow her 
pride and go on living with a man who had 
been faithless? 

Back at the house she raced through 
her duties, making beds, tidying, planning 
dinner; changed to a smart suit to impress 
her mother with her jauntiness—then got 
in the car again to drive to the western 
suburb where her parents lived. 

Her thoughts churned within her. Near- 
ing the house, she tried to pull herself 
together. She planned to give her mother 

a feignedly gay recital of what she 

had been doing since last they met, 

and listen to her mother’s really gay 
recital; she would hear about her 
father’s health and his stubbornness 
against a diet, and discuss whether 

Cousin Sallie should be invited to 

her mother’s for Thanksgiving—there 

would be all the surface intimacies 
between them, but not a deeper word. 

You didn’t discuss your husband even 

with your mother. 

Her parents still lived in the house 
where Kitty had been born; there 
was something reassuring in this 
stability. It was a comfortable, old- 
fashioned- house, twice added to. 
Kitty would have hated it for her- 
self, but she would have been dis- 
mayed to have her parents leave or 
alter it. 

Going up the walk, she had the 
sensation of coming back to herself 
in time. She saw herself sliding 
down that walk in winter, a lively 
little redhead in buttoned leggings 
like Sallie Lou’s. She saw a sixteen- 
year-old mincing down in her first 
high heels and real party dress. She 
saw Don and herself escaping from 
the rice to their car. 

Very gaily she said, “Hello, darling,” to 
her mother waiting at the door. No mat- 
ter how quickly Kitty got up the walk, 
her mother was always at the door. 
Watcking out the window ... Some day, 
she told herself, she would be watching 
and waiting for Sallie Lou. But, though 
she told this to herself, the words had no 
reality. There were so many years yet... 

It was easier to listen than to talk. The 
bazaar at her mother’s church got them 
finally through lunch. 

Later, on the sun porch—it used to be 
the sun parlor when Kitty was a child— 
her mother looked up suddenly from her 
knitting. “You really are well, Kitty?” 

“Oh, definitely.” 

“And Don’s all right?” 

“Don’s always all right.” Her voice 
sounded a little hard. 

“What are you worrying about, Kitty?” 

“Worrying—?” she began defensively, 
taken completely aback. Her mother had 
never asked questions. “Why, I’m not—” 

“Is it something about Don?” 

Kitty’s glance wavered, hesitated. She 
thought: “She’s got to know sometime. 
She might as well be prepared.” Yet it 
was surprising to hear her voice suddenly 
saying: “It’s very much about Don. I’m 
afraid this will be a blow to you, Mother. 
I’m going to get a divorce.” 

She had expected astonishment, but her 
mother only asked quietly, “But why?” 
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WHAT TO DO? Listen tothis: 
Tattle-tale gray means left- 
over dirt. It means your soap 
is so weak-kneed it doesn’t 
wash clean. So run to the gro- 
cer’s as fast as you can and 
change to the soap that gets 
out ALL the dirt. Change to 
Fels-Naptha Soap! 





SNOOPERS live in every 
neighborhood. They just love 
to snoop and snoop! And my, 
how their tongues do waggle 
and waggle—if they eye your 
washline and see tattle-tale 


gray! 


THEN TURN ON THE SMILES 
and grin all over—every time 
you catch a snooper peeking at 
your wash. For Fels-Naptha’s 
richer golden soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha whisk out 
tattle-tale gray like magic. 
They get clothes so dewy- 
fresh and white you'll be proud 
to have everybody snoop at 


them! COPR. 1939 FELS & CO. 
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try this 
Stunt...|) 


B ut .--don’t neglect your jaw muscles 
just because you are not an aerialist. 
Weak jaw muscles are usually bad for 
the teeth, the gums and the digestion. 
Besides, they often make you look old. 
Tostrengthen your jaw muscles, exercise 
them this enjoyable way. 

Chew a “‘chewy”’? gum and use a large 
enough piece to massage the gums at 
the same time. 

Many dentists suggest FLEERS because it is 
three times as large, and many times as chewy 


as ordinary gum. Get the extra benefit and extra 
pleasure of chewing FLEERS. Re- ie 
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CHEWING STRENGTH! 
Decide whether your own jaw 
muscles need exercise. 
1, Bite off a piece of FLEERS 
(size to suit you). e 
2. Chew for 15 minutes, 
3. Check results. . A 
If very tired—muscles very weak. Yay a 
If slightly tired—muscles weak. Co eo 90. 
If no effort—muscles strong. ae wi 
(Chew FLEERS regularly and pe, 
notice the difference. Strong ( cfm 
muscles don’t tire quickly.) oan ae! a ea 
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one piece FREE of charge. Offer expires 
i October 31, 1939. ] 
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i this coupon. i 
i DISTRIBUTORS: Coupon redemption | 
guaranteed by 
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“Because he’s the kind of man he is,” 
said Kitty fiercely. “Because he hasn’t 
decency or faithfulness!” Her outburst 
shocked herself, it sounded so overdrawn 
and melodramatic. Her fierceness sank to 
weariness. “Mother, I don’t know what 
to do! I’ve had a rotten deal—” 

She had thought that when it came to 
telling her mother she would have to be 
careful of that delicacy she thought of as 
Victorian, but she met an unexpected 
toughness of fibre; her mother’s questions 
were unemotional and to the point. “You 
are not imagining too much, Kitty? That 
hotel key—” 

“That was his,” said Kitty harshly. “I 
know it. He had an affair, all right. He 
thinks I don’t know about it.” 

She broke off, then rushed on, her voice 
rising. “But he went on meeting her, tak- 
ing her places, weekends—” 

‘Do you think he’s meeting her now?” 

“No.” Kitty said that quickly. “He’s 
home all the time, as usual. That’s the 
queerest thing, Mother, he’s so usual!” 


GHE was weeping wildly. She went on: 
“Pye tried to think what was the right 
thing to do. But I can hardly wait to 
tell him what a fraud he is!” 

Her mother said, “The greatest mistake 
T ever made was to let your father know 
that I knew.” 

Kitty’s crying stopped; her gray eyes 
widened. “Mother, you don’t mean—” 

“Tt’?s so much easier to go on, my dear, 
if a man doesn’t know he is found out. 
That puts him terribly in the wrong. Not 
every man can go on loving a woman who 
puts him in the wrong.” 

“But Father—you—” 

She had not been so staggered at the 
revelation of Don’s infidelity. Her par- 
ents were the pillars of her world. They 
stood firm, whatever else was shaken. 

“Mother, you’re making this up,” she de- 
clared. “You're trying to get me to believe 
it’s best to go on with Don.” 

“T do think it’s best to go on with Don— 
as long as you love each other. And you 
do love each other. I have good reason 
to think it best—because I found it was. 

“I wouldn’t speak of your father like 
this to you unless it was to save you—” 

Kitty said weakly, “You can’t make me 
believe that Father—” 

“Do you remember, when you were a 
very little girl, that summer we spent at 
Aunt Sallie’s? Do you remember, before 
we left, you found me crying and were 
terribly upset? I was the age you are now, 
or a year more. Thirty-one. And I was 
crying for the same thing that you are.” 

Thirty-one. Strange to think her mother 
had been only thirty-one then. Kitty 
could remember that summer, she could 
remember something strained and strange 
about their going away. Her mother had 
said, “If we ever come back to this house!” 
and for nights at Aunt Sallie’s that speech 
had leaped out at Kitty. What had her 
mother meant? Later it had been ex- 
plained to her as “worries,” and worries 
had to do with that other mysterious word, 
“business.” She had never looked back, 
but she had never quite forgotten. 

Her mother was saying: “A wife then 
didn’t know so much about her husband’s 
life. His business and his associations with 
other men were more shut off from her. 
I didn’t know, for a long time, what was 
happening ... But there were things... 
things that weren’t right. He was away 
so much. Of course he always had to be 
away a good deal, then, on business. What 
happened, Kitty, was that he met some- 
one—someone in business he sold to— 
and spent a good deal of time with her.” 

Sheer astonishment held Kitty silent. 

“I expect his life had grown to seem a 
good deal of a routine to him,” said her 
mother reflectively, “and this was a great 
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excitement. It didn’t last long. He thought 
it over, and safely over, without my know= 
ing it. But men aren’t very careful. He’d 
given her some jewelry, and the bill for it 
was in his files. I found it by accident and 
taxed him with it. If ’'d been wise, ’'d 
never have let him know.” 

“But why—why not—?” 

Her mother smiled; it was a singular 
smile, of gentle ironies and humorous 
understanding. “If you’re going to forgive 
a man for anything, it’s just as well not 
to let him know you're doing it.” 

She went on: “At first I thought I 
couldn’t forgive him. That was when I 
bundled you off with me to Aunt Sallie. 
That absence brought me to my senses. 
I had it out with myself then. I knew he 
was the one man for me and that I was 
really the one woman for him and that, 
somehow, we must get back to where we 
had been. It wasn’t easy. This business 
of ‘forgiveness’—” 

She reflected: “It isn’t all one-sided, 
you know. I’m sure there are a good 
many things in me your father has for- 
given without any speech about them— 
things that weren’t so tragic as this was to 
me, but probably more constantly exas- 
perating. There may be things in you, too, 
that need forgiving. Certainly you’ve been 
thoughtless. It’s folly to leave a man alone 
as long as you’ve done. Don’s young and 
full of life. You ought to vacation at a 
place where he can come for weekends.” 

“But, Mother, if there’s to be no trust—” 

“There can be trust. More of it than be=- 
fore. A burnt child dreads the fire.” 

Kitty could almost smile at that old 
proverb of her childhood, but it held its 
truth: she could hear Don’s voice saying, 
“And it won’t happen again.” 

“Your father-and I have had a happy 
life, as you know, Kitty. We went on to- 
gether, and afterward I’'d have given any- 
thing not to have made those scenes. It 
might have ended everything between us. 
I might have thrown away all that we 
have had.” 


Bet she had not thrown it away; she 
had lived good, sound, happy years, 
and the memory of her old unhappiness 
was no more than a memory, overlaid 
with cheerful living. 

Kitty knew that living. She knew her 
father and his unfailing goodness. Like 
her mother, now, she found herself smil- 
ing, almost tenderly, at his turbulent past 
—poor, luckless Father, buying jewelry 
to pacify another woman and then filing 
the bill methodically for Mother to find 
. . . Mother would have been a fool to 
part with him. 

“But you, Kitty—” her voice shook, 
“can learn from me and keep this in your 
heart. It will be easier for you, for your 
husband doesn’t know you know. If you 
are sure Don loves you—” 

“Oh, he does!” 

“Tf you think he is a good father—” 

“None better,” said Kitty honestly. 

“Well, you telephone him and pick him 
up on your way home. And don’t talk of 
anything more serious than Cousin Sallie 
and Thanksgiving. Never talk of it. You 
and I never will again .. . It wasn’t easy 
to tell you this, but I’d rather have you 
feel a barrier between us than between 
you and your husband.” 

“There isn’t any barrier” said Kitty. 
She pushed her hair out of her eyes, and 
the astonishment still in them found a 
voice. “I never knew you knew so much.” 

Her mother looked amused. “Most of 
growing up is just finding out what other 
people have known before you. And find- 
ing out they knew it. I daresay my mother 
had her problems, too. This generation 
hasn’t invented anything new ... Now 
you go on to Don.” 

And Kitty went. 





hecause she sleeps with her skin Wide Awake 


Leave on a thin film of this invig- 
orating cream when you go to bed, 
to help your skin stay awake, vital 
and active throughout the night. 


ERHAPS you've neyer thought of it—you 
Te keep your skin constantly active, 
day and night, if you want it to grow in 
beauty, to keep its youthful freshness. 

To help your skin stay vital and alive, 
Woodbury makes a fragrant beauty cream. 
Prepared by’ skin scientists, this cream 
contains a skin-invigorating Vitamin. 

The fine oils of Woodbury Cold Cream 


cleanse, tone, soften. Its germ-free purity 


protects. Its Vitamin invigorates the skin. 
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Woodbury will help your skin overcome 
unbecoming faults due to dryness and 
fatigue, help it gain the vital beauty that 
beckons hearts. At all beauty counters. 


Only $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 
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and postage. 
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Diana’s record would delight any Mother! 


First Year: SPLENDID START...ON CLAPP’S 


“With doctors approving Clapp’s so heartily,” 
Diana Dann’s mother says, “of course Clapp’s 
Foods were the choice for my baby. And she 
loved them—right from the first. 


“You know, the Clapp people have worked 
with doctors 18 years. They were first to make 
baby foods, and they’re the only large company 
that makes nothing else! So they’re experts!” 


2 YEARS 


“She never had to be coaxed to eat. Not even 


when the time came for coarser foods—babies 
often get notional then, but not she! 


“We promoted her from Strained Foods to 
Clapp’s Chopped Foods and she loved them 
right off. Of course, the flavors were so good and 
so much like the Strained, that was why. And 
no lumps or stems, as you're bound to have 
sometimes in foods cooked at home!” 





STRAINED 








Toddler Years: PICTURE 


FOR BABIES....CHOPPED 


“Diana just growed, like Topsy,” Mrs. Dann 
says. “But oh, how she growed! She gained a 
pound a month regularly, and when this photo 
was taken, she was starting to walk. 


“One look, and you knew she was getting 
plenty of vitamins and minerals. And for a baby 
girl, she had the healthiest little appetite you 
ever saw!” 





STRAINED FOODS 











17 VARIETIES 


Every food approved by doctors. 
Pressure-cooked, smoothly strained 
but not too liquid—a real advance 
over the bottle. Clapp’s—first to 
make baby foods—has had 18 years’ 
experience in this field. 

Soups—Vegetable Soup > Beef 
Brothe Liver Soup* Unstrained Baby 
Soup « Strained Beef with Vegetables 
Vegetables—Tomatoes + Aspara- 
gus + Spinach + Peas + Beets » Car- 
rots » Green Beans « Mixed Greens 


Fruits —Apricots » Prunes * Apple 
Sauce 


Cereal —Baby Cereal 


OF HEALTH...ON CLAPP’S CHOPPED FOODS 





gi 


_ 3% YEAR 


“There’s so much variety in Clapp’s! Diana 
gets 11 kinds of Chopped Foods. And when she 
has one of those new Junior Dinners that com- 
bine meat and vegetables and cereals—why, it’s 
almost a meal in itself. 


o*~VW, 


es, she’s really very well-built—she rides a 
pony and she can swim. She’s real proof that if 
you want to do a perfect job of baby-feeding, it 
pays to insist on Clapp’s!” 


CLAPP’S BABY FOODS 
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CHOPPED © 


11 VARIETIES 


More coarsely divided foods for chil- 
dren who have outgrown Strained 
Foods. Uniformly chopped and sea- 
soned, according to the advice of 
child specialists. Made by the pio- 
neer company in baby foods, the 
only one which specializes exclu- 
sively in foods for babies and young 
children. 


Soup —Vegetable Soup 


Junior Dinners —Beef with Vege- 
tables « Lamb with Vegetables 
Liver with Vegetables 


Vegetables —Carrots » Spinach 
Beets « Green Beans » Mixed Greens 


Fruits—Apple Sauce * Prunes 


Free Booklets—Send for valuable 
information on the feeding of ba- 
bies and young children. Write to 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., 777 Mount 
Read Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 





EAR MOTHERS OF THE 
HEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS CLUB: 

Summertime offers 

excellent opportunities 
for bettering children’s health and 
happiness. But mothers must guard 
against summer’s dangers. We are 
not so afraid as we once were of in- 
testinal disorders during the baby’s 
first or second summer. Federal, 
state, and local laws safeguard the 
purity of milk; we realize we must 
keep milk cold and clean; and we 
know we must prepare food care- 
fully. Consequently, cases of summer 
diarrhea, once regarded as almost 
inevitable in hot weather, have de- 
clined markedly. 

As this disease is spread by “flies, 
fingers, and food,” we now scrub our 
rooms and our hands, screen our win- 
dows, obtain the best food we can, 
and guard it from contamination. 
And we double our vigilance during 
the summer. 

Have your doctor examine the 
baby before the height of the season, 
so that he can advise you about nec- 
essary changes in food or in the day’s 
schedule. If a baby is well, he will 
be much more able to endure heat. 

Do not disregard signs of upsets. 
In case of looseness of the bowels, 
save a stool for your doctor to ex- 
amine. Give the baby boiled water 
to drink but no food until you have 
talked with the doctor. Early diag- 
nosis and treatment may ward off 
illness. Parents and doctors now co- 
operate wholeheartedly. Mothers un- 
derstand the importance of keeping 


Photograph by 
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the baby well, and of frequently 
checking his physical condition. 
Because we have learned about 
transference of disease, we allow only 
healthy people near the baby. Espe- 
cially is it important to keep people 
with coughs and colds away. Of 
course there are fewer colds during 
warm weather; but in any season a 
cold is hard to get rid of—and the 
subsequent lowering of vitality may 
counterbalance summer’s benefits. 
Choose a time before the hottest 
weather for vaccination against small- 
pox, because even the mild fever 





accompanying a “take” should be 
avoided then. This rule applies to 
other inoculations or immunizations 
unless, in your doctor’s opinion, it is 
imperative to give them at once. 

All the year round, the baby should 
be given a daily bath to cleanse and 
stimulate his skin. His comfort will 
be increased in summer by a second 
daily sponging with tepid water. Hot 
water is inadvisable because it over- 






heats the body, and cold water be- 


’ cause it produces a warming reaction. 


A baby’s skin needs little oil in 
summer—perhaps just enough to 
cleanse the buttocks. If you prefer 
powder, choose a good kind prepared 
especially for babies, or plain starch 
powder, and use it lightly between 
the folds of the skin. Diapers should 
be changed frequently. 

Sun baths should begin early. The 
exposure period, short at first, should 
be gradually increased from one min- 
ute to twenty minutes twice a day. 
Be extremely careful to avoid sun- 
burn. You wish the baby’s skin to 
become a faint pink; later his en- 
tire body should be light tan. Deep 
tanning or burning prevents pene- 
tration of the sun’s health rays and 
defeats the purpose of a sun bath. The 
best hours are before 10:00 a.m. and 
after 4:00 p.m. (suntime). 

Choose the coolest part of the house 
for the baby’s basket or crib and keep 
him as cool as you can during the 
heat of the day. Dress him according 
to the weather. In the daytime a 
diaper may often be enough. At night 
he may need a light garment, to cover 
his chest and abdomen. A short- 
sleeved cotton band or shirt is pref- 
erable to a long nightgown. 

Guard against sudden diet changes 
during hot weather. For the young 
baby, breast milk is safest. If possible, 
avoid abrupt weaning. If a baby has 
been given one bottle a day, or sup- 
plementary bottle feedings following 
the nursing, his digestion will have 
become accustomed to both foods, 
and a shift (Continued on page 87) 
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Tastier meals with © 
less work Ss 





@ Don’t be a kitchen slave these glorious 
summer days. Stop having to worry, “Oh, I 
must get home to get dinner!” Keep a sup- 
ply of Franco-American on hand and you 
can have a tasty spaghetti meal on the table 
in next to no time. {See suggestion below.} 
Franco-American Spaghetti makes a 
splendid main dish, too. Children love it 
for lunch. It’s full of nourishment, full of 
flavor with a zestful cheese-and-tomato 
sauce containing eleven different ingredi- 
ents. Be sure to get Franco-American—a 
can costs only ten cents. Order some today. 


NO HOT OVEN NEEDED FOR THIS 
* QUICK, EASY DINNER * 
BEEF and MUSHROOMS with SPAGHETTI 


Season 34 Ib, chopped beef wit 34 teaspoon salt 
and ¥ teaspoon bepnei. Melt 2 .olespoons butter 
in hot frying pan and prown meat. Add 1 can 
Campbeii s Cream of Mushroom Soup and 1 can 
Franco-American Spaghetti, mixing well. Cover 
and cook over low flame till heated through. Serve 
with Jettuce and tomato salad; fresh berries and 
cookies for dessert. 


Franco-Americaty 
SPAGHETTI 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


Stud for YREE Kecine Book” 


ee 
CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY, Dept. 27 

Camden, New Jersey. Please send me your free recipe 
book: ‘30 Tempting Spaghetti Meals.” 
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Appointment With Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 43) 


those queer instruments, like verse trans- 
lated into another language, so that it 
was a minute or two before the strains 
Blue Danube, vaguely sweet, 
faintly nostalgic, were evident. That mel- 
ody to which had waltzed so many lovers 
through so many years! And, thinking 
that, Tony rose and asked Paula to dance. 

There was a lull in the gale outside, so 
that the music rose louder, more compel- 
lingly, with echoes of old joy, old sadness. 

He said, “One’s thoughts go round in 
waltz time, too, to this melody.” But he 
was thinking, “I must try once more to 
tell her that I love her, that I can’t bear 
to think that by another New Year’s she 
will be married—and not to me.” 

She answered his spoken words softly. 
“I know. One’s thoughts go one-two-three, 
one-two-three.” Thinking: “I love danc- 
ing with him, listening to his voice, look- 
ing at him when he does not notice. But 
that was last year. This year is promised 
to Vivian. This year and all the years.” 

The tune was achingly clear in the mo- 
ment before it ended. It ended, but Tony 
and Paula stood still for a moment. 

Someone said, “The worst of the storm 
is over.” e 

The storm? The casual sentence broke 
the enchantment of that old melody still 
echoing in their ears. 


AULA went to sit beside Vivian. Tony 
joined his hostess. The orchestra packed 
up the instruments and went away. 

Madame Haverlock said, “Suppose I tell 
you why—” and waited a moment, smil- 
ing, her old hands quiet in her lap. Then: 
“My-husband and I came here two years 
after the portrait of me was painted by 
Sargent. My husband had been ill, anda 
sea voyage was recommended. I came with 
him most reluctantly, to make a sort of 
last gesture toward him, because, although 
we had not long been married, we were 
almost agreed that it was impossible for 
us to be happy together.” 

She paused then, looking intently at 
each of her listeners to see how they re- 
acted to what in their minds would be 
an un-Victorian pattern. But under the 
changing mannerisms were not the fun- 
damental problems still the same? 

She picked up her theme. “T remember 
still the wearisome days of our journey 
southward, wasted so utterly by those 
repetitive recriminations of people long 
exasperated with each other’s. problems. 
I continuously thought of the career I had 
given up to marry him, and in retrospect 
it became increasingly glamorous, so that 
T resented what I considered his unneces- 
sary preoccupation with business. It an- 
noyed me that he should consider the un- 
lovely occupation of mining and railroad 
rights in the then barbarous West more 
important than my ambitions in amateur 
theatricals. He recognized that resentment 
and accused me of inordinate vanity, said 
that if I were a proper wife, I would be 
content with, even grateful for, the things 
he gave me. 

“Then one day, after the ship’s engines 
were temporarily disabled by a storm, we 
put into this harbor for repairs. We first 
stepped on this soil, the most vital stop- 
ping place of all our lives, for no more 
important reason than that we were bored 
by the long voyage—and by each other.” 

She hesitated. Anthony Nash glanced 
from her old face with its calm, its slightly 
smiling mouth, its deep-set dark and shin- 
ing eyes, to Paula. She was not looking 
at him, but at the straight slim old woman 


| under the Sargent portrait. 


It seemed to Tony that Paula must look 
at him once, once to remember. It seemed 


as advertised—see page 6 


suddenly of completely vital importance. 

And, as if he had spoken her name, 
Paula turned. She regarded him for a 
second’s space, her eyes steady upon his, 
her curved lips just faintly regretful. So 
she might look, saying good-bye to a 
stranger, a casual friendly stranger whom — 
she had liked a little, but whom she was 
not likely to meet again. 

Then she did an odd thing. She lifted 
her hand as if she would have held it out 
to him, a very small swift gesture of com- 
panionship. She dropped her hand, she 
turned away, but—he was reassured. 

Madame Haverlock had commenced to 
speak again, and he turned attentively. 

“It was New Year’s day,” she said, and 
something in her voice seemed to say to 
Tony that New Year’s may indeed be new. 
‘My husband and I had forgotten it. 

“But the owner of the island insisted 
upon entertaining us at luncheon. And 
he charmed us into remaining through 
the whole afternoon, listening to stories 
of his family, who had fled to this small, 
searcely known island after the revolution 
in Haiti. 

“That evening the captain sent word 
that the repairs to the ship would take 
longer than he had anticipated, that the 
ship could not sail before morning. Our 
host was delighted and asked _us to stay 
with him in his wide empty house, this. 
house. It’s a lovely house now, I think, 
but then it was carelessly furnished, and 
the gardens were neglected. It was ob- 
vious to us that our host was not rich, 
so we suggested that he let us remain with 
him on a paying basis. , 

“Pye remembered for nearly half a cen- 
tury the precise words of his answer: x 
‘Money is of no more importance down 
here than is success or fame.’ That was 
the first intimation we had had that there 
could be a place where success and fame 
and money were of no importance. We 
scoffed at the idea. 

“But in the morning—you all know how 
enchanting the mornings are here—some 
spell seemed to hold us bound to the place, 
and we let the ship sail without us. With 
the passing of weeks, we still lingered 
here, and each day brought us nearer to 
each other. We had never had time before 
really to understand each other. 

“We began to remember that we had 
loved each other very much before we — 
engaged in a stupid contest over our rela- 
tive importance in the world. And to real- 
ize another thing—I thought all of you — 
some day might be glad for having realized 
it, too—that, no matter how important 
anyone is, the world goes on perfectly well | 
without him. The only test of the impor- 
tance of a career or a person is the degree 
of usefulness to other people.” 


GHE paused, her dark eyes remote from 
them. And when she spoke again, her 
voice was a little sad. 

“We were reluctant, we were almost 
afraid, to return to our old lives lest we 
forget what we had learned. 

“Then one day my husband told me he 
had bought the island, to take possession 
after—after our host should not need it 
any longer. We agreed, he and I, that we 
would return whenever there seemed 
danger we might grow confused again, 
between the significant and the trivial, 
the real and the false.” 

She sat not quite so erect as usual. She 
looked, Tony thought, like one who had 
experienced many joys, many sorrows, 
and had finally grown a little tired. 

Her voice, when she spoke, was un- 
steady. “We never came back together. We 
postponed the journey happily through 




































































THE HOME KIND, JEAN—WITH 
STARCHY FILLERS: 
THAT'S WHY IT 
TASTES SO CREAMY: ¥ 
RICH AND DOESN'T j 
TURN WATERY 
WHEN YOU ADO 
@ FRUIT JUICE 
OR MILK f° 


1 WISH MAC ENJOYED 

SALADS AT HOME 
THE WAY HE GOES 
FOR THEM AT YOUR 
A SUPPERS, pot! IF 
BY ONLY | COULD GET A 
] DRESSING LIKE THIS | 






YOU CAN, JEAN! 

BUT YOU MUST 

ASK YOUR 
GROCER FOR 


































REALLY, DOT? WHAT'S. 
THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SALAD 
DRESSING AND 

REAL MAYONNAISE ? 
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RHYTHM 


24 cauliflower flowerets 
6 medium-sized 
_tomatoes 
ae large onion Romaine 
ee pepper Parsley, Radish r 
or Best Foods Real Beate ater 


SALAD 


Celery, tender stalks 
with some of 
leaves left on 


Separate uncooked i 

fe cauliflower into 

ee ae to within 1 inch of sesame 

Ree et tcani rings from a slice of Onion. 

pee ae ae tomato, stem end down 

ey hae ngs. Arrange tender stalk of 

ote ee onion rings, 2 green pepper 

ee “7 ower flowerets, and parsle i 

dea : i lustrated. Garnish with dish 
. Serve with Real Mayonnaise. ae 





LADY, IT'S 
TROUBLE TO 
HOME REAL 






OH, MAC, you’ RE BRING f 










A LAMB TO 
Read why Real Mayonnaise sToP AT THE MAYONNAISE FOR 
GROCERS ON THE SWELL SALADS 
han home-made! YOUR WAY HOME ! WE'RE HAVING 
LATELY ! 











tastes fresher even t 
You, yourself, know that a dress- 
ing for salad can taste no fresher 
than the salad oil used to make 
it, Our Real Mayonnaise (Best 
Foods in the West; Hellmann’s in 
the East) is made with “PRESH- 
PRESS” Salad Oil, which we our- 
selves prepare fresh each day, aS 
it is needed. Then in our double- 
whipper it is mixed with eggs» 
added egg yolks, our own blend 
of vinegars and choicest spices. 
Nothing else- No starchy fillers. 
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YOU BET I'LL HAVE 

ANOTHER GLASS OF THAT 

ICED TEA. ! WAS ABOUT DONE 

IN BUT | FEEL GOOD AND COOL NOW. 

ICED TEA SURE COOLS ME 

OFF AND PEPS ME UP. now 

| FEEL LIKE STEPPING OUT 
FOR SOME FUN TONIGHT ! 





WHEN YOU'RE TIRED AND LIMP 
the answer is —a tall, frosty glass of 
sparkling iced tea. It's the favorite 
“cool-off” of Mr....and Mrs....and Miss 
America! Iced tea really satisfies. Iced 
tea refreshes you. Delicious alone. And 


These good black teas are especially 


suited to the American faste. For economy 


and full enjoyment... buy quality tea 


; Pe at ors : 
iY (sood House keeping 


when the dinner bell sounds, iced tea 
adds zest to the meal—coaxing up those 
flagging summer appetites. Iced tea 
helps you to face life with a smile, for 
iced tea peps you up. And it’s g-o-o-d as 


it goes down! Try some—now—and see. vi 







GOOD TEA COMES FROM 





the years when our children were little. 
Then we meant to come. But—but he died 
in the West, of pneumonia... 

“T came alone many times afterward. I 
found comfort here. My husband always 
seemed closest here where we had re- 
covered happiness. I made the house, the 
gardens, as beautiful as I could, as if he 
might come one day and see them so. 

‘We had talked very often of bringing 
our children here, showing them this re- 
treat we had found from—” She did not 
finish that sentence. She said instead: 
“But our children died young. All but one, 
and he never cared to come here. Our only 
grandchild has not been so absorbed in 
any career as to have grown tired of it.” 

She was silent so long that Tony ven- 
tured. “And so?” 

She came back a long distance in her 
thoughts. “And so—I lived so many more 
years than I had ever believed possible 
that finally my first voyage here seemed 
like the dream of a tired old woman. 

“But latterly, through a year at least, it 
has seemed to me that this island might 
yet serve the purpose which my husband 
and I intended. A difficulty was that I 
knew no one any more who was actively 
engaged in the world. But my grandson 
Charles knew a great many people. 

“T chose you quite carefully from the 
various groups of people he discussed.” 


GHE named them one after the other, 
as if they were not present. “Anthony 
Nash, who has been famous since his early 
twenties; better known, more admired, 
than if he had been a great statesman or 
a great scientist.” (Her tone implied “or 
of any practical use in the world.”) 

“Vivian Yule, who has lifted a craft to 
the level of an art and cared for no one 
since his young wife left him as he cared 
for his work—and probably never will 
care for any person again. 

“Rosamond Douglas, young actress of 
promise, as I was a young actress of prom- 
ise, but beginning to confuse ability with 
exhibitionism. 

“Bevan Roades, who read so many re- 
views describing him as a producer of 
genius he had begun to believe he could 
pretend second-rate things like that play 
‘Four Years’ were the products of genius 
because he chose to handle them. 

“Paula Humphreys,” (Tony was sure 
her voice grew gentler then) “who 
worked for seven years of her youth and 
became that modern phenomenon known 
as a successful businesswoman, but per- 
haps not a successful woman.” 

She stretched out her hand and touched 
Emily’s. She addressed Emily directly. 
“And you, my dear child. I brought you 
for a different reason.” 

“Pm very glad you brought me,” Emily 
said politely, “whatever your reason.” 

“Tt’s been an adventure, hasn’t it?” 

They smiled at each other as if they 
were contemporaries. 

“Yes, indeed, Madame Haverlock.” 

Then she dropped the girl’s hand and 
turned to the rest. | 

“My husband and I, who thought we 
were important people in our day, learned 
two things here we never forgot. I brought 
you, who are supposed to be important 
people, here hoping you might learn them. 

“The first is a banality—people always 
forget that banalities become that only 
from having been true so many times. 
This: No one is so important that his de- 
parture from the scene of his activities 
makes any consequential difference. 

“Once one realizes that, finally and for- 
ever, one’s much happier—and freer, too; 
freer to focus on one’s work and evaluate 
its use and importance in the scheme of 
things, instead of focusing partly on one’s 
work and partly on oneself being a great 
person doing it. 


“The second thing is this: In the day- 
by-day hurry of the way to success or 
the maintenance of success once attained, 
there’s seldom time to remember what 
one really wanted to be, what sort of per- 
son, even what sort of success. 

“But, removed altogether from the stage 
on which one has been used to playing, 
one remembers sometimes why one chose 
the role, what one meant it to be, and, 
returning then, plays it more genuinely.” 

She stood up. “What a long speech! I’m 
rather tired—too tired, I’m afraid, for the 
questions the lecturer usually permits at 
the end. Shall we postpone them?” 

There was no time to answer then, for 
they all heard footsteps pounding across 
the terrace outside, and a man’s voice 
shouting something the wind blurred. 

The man outside had run so fast his 
breath came in gasps. “The yacht—on the 
outer reef beyond the point—some time 
ago—but we just saw the rockets.” 

Madame Haverlock said, “The men?” 

“All the men have gone to the point, 
Madame. But the sea is too high to launch 
a boat, and never there—” 

Tony remembered the swirling water 
over the dark reefs beyond the point. A 
small boat would scarcely last there even 
in calm weather. Madame Haverlock’s face 
was very white. 

Tony took charge. “Paula, Rosamond, 
look after Madame Haverlock.” 

Vivian and Bevan followed out into the 
dark, and they went as fast as they could 
along the path to the left of the cove. 

Once Vivian spoke. “How far to the 
point, do you think?” 

“A mile, probably. Then we’ve got to 
cross the hill to the other side.” 

They went on, running when the path 
was smooth enough. Halfway up the hill- 
side they saw a misty glow in the sky. 

“The ship’s lights,” Tony told them. “She 
can’t be far offshore.” 


At the hilltop they saw plainly. The ship 
was near, brightly illuminated. Her 
bow was on a reef, half out of water when 
the great waves dropped down, deluged 
with water when they rose. The ship tilted 
sharply, so that the decks were too steep 
for a man to stand. There were not eighty 
feet of water between ship and shore, but 
that water ran in a furious foamy cur- 
rent between broken reefs. The hillside 
dropped sharply to rock ledges that 
dropped in turn to deep water. 

The field hands and the fishermen were 
gathered on the ledges close to the water. 
They were doing nothing; there seemed 
to be nothing that they could do. 

When he stood with them close to the 
raging surf, Tony could see as the waves 
fell what he had not seen on the hilltop— 
a great hole in the side of the yacht. 


One of the Negro fishermen came and | 


stood beside him and said: “The storm 
will be ended by dawn. We could try 
something then. But will she last, sir?” 


It did not seem to Toay that the yacht | 
could last an hour. “How long until | 


dawn?” 
“Two hours, sir. A little more.” 


Tony suggested that he send men for | 
wood and build a great fire on the ledge, | 


so there would be some light if the ship’s 
lights went off suddenly. A half dozen men 
hurried away. 

The fisherman told him: “The crew’s 
just inside the forward passageway, sir. 
Captain Smith came out once; tied with 
a rope, and shouted, but of course we 
could not hear. I have sent for ropes and 


the rowboat to be carried across the hill. | 
I think we can make it when the waves | 


die down a little.” 


The fisherman’s plan was the only pos- 


sible one, and that only in a calmer sea: 
to send out a rowboat attached to the 
shore with ropes. If it overturned, men 
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IT’S THE WAXED PAPER 
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. and that means ;- 
fresher sandwiches! ie 
... neater pastries! 
..“crispier” salads! 
Ask for Cut-Rite — 
the waxed paper 
that's extra-strong 
. . double- waxed 
.. moisture-proof 
—and so pliable 
it wraps tightly 
without crack- 
ing. At your 
Grocer’s! 
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40 and 125 
FT. ROLLS 
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Automatic Paper Machinery Co., Inc. 
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How often during the 
day a dash of scent renews 
your charmle Fragrant drops between 
your palms, after you wash your hands. 
A breath of loveliness for your handker- 
chief. A delicate scent for your hair. 
For these informal uses, Coty creates 
Eau de Toilette... light, exquisite, and 
just like the original perfume, 
except fess concentrated and 
lower far in price. » In Coty 
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on the shore could drag it back—and its 


occupants, clinging to it, if they were 
lucky. If it did not overturn, it could bring 
back three or four of the crew at a time. 

However, if the sea grew calmer, Cap- 
tain Smith could perhaps launch one or 
both of the lifeboats that now leaned craz- 
ily over the slanting deck. And if it were 
daylight, he would have a chance of 
avoiding the jagged points of reefs that 
were half-seen, half-guessed-at now in 
the black water. It would be suicidal to 
attempt to launch a lifeboat now. 

Vivian asked quietly, “Aren’t the ship’s 
lights fading?” 

It was remarkable that they had lasted 
so long. In another moment they gave a 
last flicker and were gone—and so heavy 
was the darkness that even the outline of 
the ship could not be seen, though the 
rain had nearly ceased. 

It seemed a long time, though it was 
probably only minutes, before Tony heard 
the men returning. They had brought 
kerosene to make the wet wood burn, and 
they were quick about the fire. 

In its first light Tony saw that Madame 
Haverlock stood beside it, a cloak flung 
carelessly over her rose satin dress. Her 
face was drawn with anxiety. 

She spoke in a voice utterly desolate. 
“Tell me the truth. Is there any hope of 
getting the men off?” 

Tony: said, “Every hope—as soon as 
dawn comes.” 

He knew that she did not believe him. 

He tried, after a little while, and Bevan 
helped him, to get her to go back to the 
house. Her hair, her cloak, the skirt of 
that lovely frock of her youth were rain- 
soaked. She shivered with cold, but re- 
fused to leave. He made her sit as close 
to the fire as he could, and as the flames 
lit up her tired old face, she seemed very 
feeble and utterly beaten. 

It was Vivian who offered comfort. “It 
couldn’t be helped,” he said. “The men 
say the tide was turning for the flood, the 
current’s always strong here, and the gale 
was blowing in terrific gusts.” 

A flash of her spirit quickened then. 
“No one’s fault but mine, for playing 
destiny with other people’s lives.” 


Ree Paula, and Emily came 
into the firelight. Paula spoke to the 
men quickly. “We could not keep her 
with us. She said she was going to her 
room, but we were afraid she would come 
down here.” 

Vivian said: “It doesn’t matter. Do what 
you can for her, Paula.” But neither he 
nor Bevan seemed surprised when Tony 
spoke to them softly a few minutes later. 

“If you see the ship is breaking, take 
the woman back at once.” 

But she did not break. 

In the first grayness, they launched the 
rowboat. Tony went with it. For an hour, 
as they waited for light, he had known 
that he would go. 

He went to the boat. It was held with 
ropes against a ledge a little more shel- 
tered by the conformation of the shore 
than others. He said: “I’m going with you. 
I’m quite expert, really. But let’s go with- 
out any special to-do about it.” 

The Negro glanced at the group around 
the fire and nodded. Tony did not turn 
back to look at them. 

He thought their chances of reaching 
the ship were something like one in ten, 
and of reaching the shore again a good 
deal less. He thought as detachedly that 
he had had a better, a more amusing, day 
than most. And love at the énd of it. 

He did not look at Paula at all. He 
wanted most horribly, more than he re- 
membered ever wanting anything, to say 
something to Paula, something—anything. 
What was there to say? “I’ve lived an 
average, selfish life, my sweet, so ’m com- 
as advertised—see page 6 


pelled to this grand gesture. Or maybe 
I’m compelled to it because I’m accus- 
tomed to playing heroic roles for a large 
salary.” 

No, her good-bye was better. “If we 
were on a galleon in a great storm on 
these seas long ago—” something like that. 
“She would have loved me all her life. I 
am. pretty likely to love you all of mine, 
my darling, but I wish that were forty 
years, not just the next five minutes.” 


lee got into the boat. Someone shoved 
it off. Then he had no time to think, 
only to row, to glance over his shoulder for 
black points of rock, to row again. Once 
they had to swerve quickly. Then they 
rowed again. 

Something bumped. He thought, “This 
is all, then,” heard the Negro laugh, and 
realized it was the side of the yacht. 

Captain Smith’s head leaned over the 
rail at the most extraordinary angle. He 
said, “You’d better take only three.” 

Three men came down. Two pairs of 
oars going back made it a little easier. 
They went right out again when the men 
jumped ashore. He had had some impres- 
sion at the yacht that there wasn’t much 
time. Evidently the Negro shared it. He 
wished he knew the man’s name. He 
shouted suddenly, ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Thomas Thomas,” the man said. 

Tony shouted back, “That’s easy to re- 
member.” He supposed he was terrified. 
He supposed he was more terrified than 
on the first trip. They certainly could not 
make it twice. 

But they did. Three more men came 
down. There was definitely less distance 
from the deck to the sea than before. 

Twenty feet from shore they over- 
turned. In the rushing water, Tony 
thought: “I’m glad I gave Paula that 
watch. I hate this,’ turned over and over, 
caught a black snake that was swimming 
about oddly, knew later it must have been 
a rope because he was ashore, and the 
fishermen were supporting him as he 
gulped for air. 

There was Paula, and there was not 
Paula. She was crying. There was Thomas 
Thomas saying: “You swallowed a good 
bit of water, sir. Everyone else is all right. 
Two of the crew made another trip and 
brought back three.” 

Tony sat up. “Captain Smith?” 

The Negro’s face was tense. “They’re 
going now.” 

Tony stood up by great effort. The boat 
was only a little way from shore, and the 
yacht was nearly down. Only the bridge 
was clear of the waves. Three men clung 
to it. But the water was calmer. The men 
rowing went fairly fast. : 

Thomas Thomas said: “It’s all right, 
sir—it’s all right. They've made it.” The 
three men dropped quickly. The boat 
started back. 

Tony said: “They’ve got to row fast. 
They’ve got to row fast. The yacht’s go- 
ing, and the suck of the water will pull 
them down.” 

But they knew that, too. 

There was a wide stretch of gray sea 
between them and the yacht when she 
turned once and vanished. There was only 
a black line of reef where it had been. 

Tony didn’t see them come ashore. Tony 
saw nothing that he noticed until he 
waked in his usual room in the house. 

Bevan rose from a chair at the foot of 
the bed. “I thought you’d never wake,” 
he said gruffly. “I'll ring for some break- 
fast for you, though it’s fairly near dinner- 
time. Do you feel all right? That—that 
was a very good show, Tony.” 

“T feel stiff,’ said Tony, “also hungry. 
Otherwise I guess all right.” He went to 
shower and shave. When he came back, 
breakfast had arrived. 

But Tony was tired, and the world, the 
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ce E LOVE PERCALE SHEETS too, you 
know...they’re so smooth and cool 
and fresh! And now, thank heaven (and 
Cannon!) we too can spread our beds 
with percale’s snowy, rustling fineness... 
M-mmm, it’s a gorgeous feeling!” 

Yes, Cannon is now actually turning 
out a percale sheet that costs only a few 
pennies more than heavy-duty muslin! 
You ean stretch out between smooth per- 
cale sheets every night of your life!... 





Light, easy to launder! And these percale sheets 
are a full half-pound lighter per sheet than 
heavy muslin. Imagine how much easier they 
are to launder! And if you send your sheets 
out at pound rates, Cannon Percales can save 
you laundry costs of about $3.25 a year for 
each bed. 


Exquisite ... but husky, too! Cannon Percale 


Sheets are woven so firmly, closely... (25 % 


more threads to the square inch than even the 
best-grade muslin)... that they can take the 
hardest kind of everyday, family wear! 









WE WHO BUDGET CAN HAVE PERCALE SHEETS, TOO!” 
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Tabbed with convenient size labels! You'll like 
the “size labels” sewed into the hem of each 
Cannon Percale Sheet, so that you can tell at 
a glance what sheet for what bed .. . another 
little “nicety!” 


Immaculate, packaged, ready for use, Cannon 
Percale Sheets sell in most stores for only 
about $1.49. (Also available at slightly higher 
prices in six lovely colors: peach, azure, maize, 
pink, jade, dusty rose. Pillow-cases to match.) 
¥ x T 

And Cannon also makes a muslin sheet that’s 
an equally outstanding value ...at a price so 
low it will amaze you! 


News! Cannon Hosiery! Pure silk... full-fash- 
ioned...sheer and lovely...better made to cut 
down “nystery runs.” Ask about Cannon Hosiery 
at your favorite store. 
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... THAT IT 19 BETTER TO 
HAVE MEASLES WHILE YOUNG 


.. THAT A LOVE-BIRD DIES OF 
GRIEF WHEN ITS MATE DIES 2 





Mothers sometimes expose children to measles to “get it over Its death, when within a few hours of its mate’s, is most likely 
with.” Doctors advise avoiding the infection for many reasons, the result of the same. draft, wrong diet, or illness which 
including the fact that liability to attack lessens with age. caused the’ first death. Not true. 




























THAT THERE 
ACTUALLY 15 A 
BRUSH WHICH 
WILL REACH 

AND CLEAN THE 
BACK TEETH ? 


Q 
© YES! The tuft 


reaches and cleans the 
molars and enables this 
brush to clean every tooth 
in the mouth equally well. 





Not true. No matter how deep an excavation is made in: the 
toe to get the “root”, the corn promptly reappears if the 
same tight, pressure-producing shoes are worn. 


Nee that scientific tuft on the 
end of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush, you can reach every part of every 
tooth in the mouth as readily as you 
can with your fingertip. 


That is why this agile brush helps you 
clean your teeth more thoroughly, en- 
ables you to give extra care to those 
hard-to-reach molars (back teeth). Be- 
sides, Pro-phy-lac-tic bristle is all gen- 
uine ... not synthetic or imitation... 
but Nature’s own genuine bristle, 
which really “takes hold’ on the teeth 
and is gentler to the gums. 


If you like a brush of medium size, 
ask for the ADULT Regu/Jar. Small brush 
users will like the ADULT Small-Type. 
Either is 50¢. Guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money back. ? 


Look for 
the reD and 
YELLOW box 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BrusH Co., Florence, Mass. 


pre rn 


i EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 
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sea and sky, seemed all mixed up to- 
gether. So he lay down for a moment to 
rest his head, and Bevan’s voice receded 
then, got confused in a dream where 
Paula was talking softly, but he simply 
couldn’t hear her because the wind and 
sea roared so. 

She came to the half-open door of 
Tony’s room, wanting to say to him, “My 
darling, my darling,’ and resolved she 
would say not much more than, “I’m glad 
you're all right, Tony.’ She spoke to 
Bevan, sitting beside the bed. He lifted 
his hand to silence her, tiptoed out into 
the hall, said unnecessarily: “He’s sleep- 
ing. Best thing for him.” 

Best thing for her, perhaps, that she was * 
not to have an opportunity to say too little 
or too much! She followed Bevan out onto 
the terrace. Captain Smith joined them 
soon, looking anxious, told them that © 
Madame Haverlock was ill, as the result 
of shock and exposure the night before. 

Paula went to her immediately, and in 
doing what she could for her forgot for 
a little while the intensity of her longing 
to see Tony, to talk to Tony. And when 
they did meet in the drawing room after 
dinner, she was able to speak calmly. 

“Ym glad you’re all right, Tony,’ she 
said. “It would have made a great differ- 
ence to me—to all of us, if—”’ she hesi- 
tated. 

“Tf we were on a galleon in a great 
storm on these seas long ago,’ ” he quoted, 
and saw her face flush. 

Just then Miss Devereaux came in. She 
spoke to Captain Smith. “Will you come? 
Madame Haverlock is much worse.” 

(To be concluded) 


I’ve Had An Accident 


(Continued from page 49) 
so far as conscious judgment goes, I lean 
well over to the side of caution. Yet when 
I have been driving much over a period 
of months my speed tends to increase and 
my care to go down. , ; 

TY’m not a year-round driver. Living in | 
New York, we put our car up ior part 
of every winter. So when I started West. 
last summer, I hadn’t driven much in the 
past eight months. I had my little girl 
in the car, and was I careful! I wouldn’t 
drive sixty except on a practically empty, 
straight stretch of concrete where I could 
see to the horizon. I was superconserva- 
tive about passing cars. 

And so then what? By the end of the 
summer I was driving sixty regularly on 
a two-lane highway that I thought I knew 
pretty well; I was slowing down for the 
curves, of course, but there were rather 
too many of them for sixty m.p.h. And I 
had done an inexcusable thing. I got be- 
hind a truck on a curve, and partly in 
impatience, partly just not thinking, I 
swung around it. There was another car 
coming around the curve—not fast, luck- 
ily. I dropped back in time. 

T am not setting this down in a spirit of 
false humility. I do not think I am any 
worse than a lot of other people who drive. 
On the contrary, I think I am painfully 
typical. How many drivers can honestly 
say that they have never done a careless 
thing? And as for making and breaking 
resolutions, how many have passed the 
remains of a messy accident, shuddered, 
and slowed down—for twenty miles? 

I am fully convinced that the biggest 
accident cause is not the car nor the high- 
way nor the demon rum—it is a loose 
screw in the mind of the driver. 

That loose screw can operate in a 
variety of ways. Getting behind the wheel 
of a car has a curious effect on human 
nature, and normally decent people be- 
come unpleasantly transformed and dis- 
courteous when they drive. Besides the - 


danger to life they involve, bad motoring 
manners are so costly to the public in 
holding up traffic, was:ing time and fuel, 
thet one of the big gas and oil companies 
has launched a share-the-road campaign 
as a direct aid to motoring efficiency. 
Hugging the middle of the road and re- 
fusing to move over; stopping to visit 
with someone in another car and so block- 
ing the road completely; jamming your 
way into another lane of traffic without 
waiting for a break; these are a few of the 
common discourtesies which, it is esti- 
mated, cause 25 percent of traffic delays. 
Psychoanalysts have been uncovering 
a reason for some kinds of childish be- 
havior in a car, namely, that the car itself 
is such a perfect answer to forgotten 
childish cravings for speed and power 
and infallibility. It is, to the unconscious 
mind, a magic carpet and a bulletproof 
cloak and a Buck Rogers rocket-car all 
in one. It is everything the small boy 
longed for, so it sometimes painfully 
brings out the small boy in the driver. 
To some men it is also a particularly glit- 
tering symbol of masculine prestige. It 
seems to me that men are, on the whole, 


more prone than women to become im-. 


patient and shoot ahead of slower cars at 
a time when prudence forbids it. 


EVERAL eye-opening results came out 

of that driving-ability test I mentioned. 
A million and a half people took it. Each 
one was asked how fast he habitually 
drove, under ordinary driving conditions, 
and about 60 percent answered that they 
habitually drove somewhere between 69 
and 80 miles an hour. 

The report commented that “a sense of 
braggadocio” seems to be often associated 
with driving, especially at high speeds. 

Beyond a doubt, one thing that makes 
people drive carelessly is ignorance of 
certain flinty and immovable facts. For in- 
stance, how far do you think it takes to 
stop a car going forty miles an hour, given 
good brakes? Of the million and a half 
Aetna testees 80 percent thought they 
could stop in from 10 to 40 feet. Actually 
it takes about 132 feet with average four- 
wheel brakes under average conditions. 

But it takes more than braggadocio and 
ignorance to account for the screw-loose 
factor in automobile deaths. For I am not 
a particularly swaggering type, and I 
hadn’t the excuse of ignorance when my 
accident happened. I knew I was driving 
too fast. What is that compulsion to sense- 
less speed? What is the matter with us? Is 
it a form of inferiority complex? Do all 
the pressures of our civilized life sit on 
our shoulders when we drive, like the Old 
Man of the Sea upon Sinbad the Sailor? 
The psychoanalysts as yet don’t know. 

And probably it isn’t all psychological. 
I have talked to a lot of people about these 
things, and most of them admit that they 
drive a lot faster than they need to a lot 
of the time, and all of them agree on one 
point: that the human eye makes a very 
deceptive accommodation to the sensation 
cf speed, so that after you have been 
going sixty, fifty seems just crawling. 

At least there is a moral. Like most 
morals, however, it takes living up to. The 
moral is that you can’t trust your instinct 
in a car, because your instinct will fool 
you bitterly. It will tell you that this swift 
and powerful thing you are driving can’t 
come to grief; that you personally are a 
flying god instead of a silly and de- 
structible mortal; that fifty miles an hour 
is slow. Whereas the truth is that even 
fifty miles an hour is way beyond any- 
thing in millions of years of your ancestral 
experience, and you, racially speaking, 
have only had about thirty years in which 
to adjust yourself to it. In making that 
adjustment human intelligence, not merely 
human instinct, is badly needed. 








Look at Charming Mrs. O. C. Gregory, Jr., of Virginia 


Lovely skin is a “Must” 
for girls who win romance! 


I know nothing does more for a 
girl’s looks than lovely skin. And that’s 
where Camay comes in! I’m sure it helps 
keep my skin fresh and smooth! 


(Signed) FRANCES GREGORY 
(Mrs. O. C. Gregory, Jr.) 


Richmond, Va. 
January 25, 1939 


I WINNING the right man the right kind 
of soap can help! For to stay really 
lovely, complexions must have proper 
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@ So many clever, lovely girls agree on Camay! 
Mrs. Charles Wallen, charming Philadelphia 


bride, says: “I use it every day!” 





care! “A gentle care,’ so many lovely 
brides will tell you. “That’s why we use 
Camay regularly every day!” 


You'll like Camay’s rich, creamy lather 
—the thorough way it cleanses—its mild, 
soothing touch! Use Camay every day for 
your complexion and your bath of beauty! 
Like thousands of girls, you'll find 
Camay’s luxurious lather an easy aid to 
all-over loveliness—to daintiness—to fresh 
good looks! And you'll be delight- 
ed that Caemay costs so little. Get 
three cakes today! 
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THE SOAP OF 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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Drawing by Mary Horton 


our family are lovely people; all 
Yin neighbors tell you so. “Your 

dad’s a great guy,” they say. “Your 
mother is sweet,’ says one. “Your 
older sister is so attractive, she must 
get you into lots of good times,” she 
goes on, looking straight at your 
reading glasses and momentarily 
stringy hair. Another may remark: 
“Isn’t Brother cute? What he’ll do to 
the girls when he grows up!” (Little 
does she know what he does to them 
now!) 

Your first impulse is to disillusion 
the good people. Haven’t you just 
been through a day that has shown 
the family up for what they are? 
Take Mother, for example. She is a 
dear, but weak. She spoils Freddie. 
When you tell her about his faults, 
she just smiles and says, “He'll be all 
right when he grows up.” She babies 
your father. She gets him out of 
everything he doesn’t like to do. She 
insists on quiet when he wants to 
take a rest. She excuses herself for 
this by saying that he’s worried about 
things at the office. She even spoils 
her help. She won’t let you ask Nora 
to make sandwiches and lemonade 
because, she says, “It’s her time off.” 
The low-down on Mother is that 
when you are trying to improve peo- 
ple, she just gives in to them. 

Father, too, is grand. The only 
trouble is, he’s just a little un-subtle. 
He jokes at the wrong time. He 
doesn’t even consider that you may 
not be in a funny mood at the mo- 
ment. He kids you in front of your 
friends. The fact is, he is, well—just 
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a biton the insensitive side sometimes. 

As for your sister,jshe gets away 
with murder] She is let off picking up 
hér room just because she has an ap- 
pointment in a beauty, shop. Because 
she has a drier’s license she monop- 
ollizes the cat. When yau want to Have 
ane of your frowd for pvernight, you 
find she has taken the extra bed| for 
one of hers, jwithout even asking you. 
Vhen the boys your age come in, fhe 
sits down ahd acts exactly as if they 
ere her friends. 
As for Freddie’s being cute, it cer- 
tainly is hard to see. For instance, you 
are trying to concentrate on a letter 
to your bast friend, when his gang 
comes downstairs like a ton of bricks. 
It turns out they are capturing Pigg 
Gray—in ithe role of}an escaping 


















bandit—which they do, using your 
chair as the last barricade. You cover 
your letter with your hand, trying to 
do it casually. This attracts their at- 
tention, unfavorably, and they go 
upstairs. Soon you see something 
dangling in front of the window. It 
turns out to be the picture of the 
best friend in his track suit. (You cut 
it out of the school magazine.) 

Your natural instinct is to ignore 
the whole family. However, this you 
can’t do. There they are, interested, 
friendly (well, more or less) and 
always on hand. They are the fix- 
tures in your life. Since this is so, we 
suggest that instead of trying to for-~ 
get about them, you study them and 
use them as assets. For this, if you 
look at it the right way, is what they 


actually are. 


As a first step, stop worrying about 
your grievances. In the long run it 
doesn’t matter whether you or your 
sister makes the bed, or Freddie is 
“spoken to,” or whether your parents 
hurt your feelings. Learn to take a 
little unfairness, temper, and teasing 
in your stride. You'll run into them. 
all your life anyway, and home is a 
good place to learn to laugh them off. 

Now, sit down by the radio—or 
wherever it is that you do your con-. 
centrated thinking—and figure how. 
to make the family picture, in which 
you have to appear, really attractive. 

What is there about Mother to play 
up favorably? Well, inspection re- 
veals that she is almost the only one 
who is sucker enough to let the 
crowd come (Continued on page 129) 
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Kitty can be balky as a mule sometimes! Just as we were coming out of the 
movies, Steve drove up in his new roadster with Freddy and Joe and Mary 
Devine. They had some swell new dance records and were going over to 
Joe’s house to play them. Naturally, I wanted to go along. But not Kitty! 
She was in one of her “go home” moods . . . and she was hardly even polite. 





So—when we got to my house, I 
made her come in. First I explained 
she could have peace of mind with 
Modess. Then I showed her why! I 
got some water and dropped it on 
the moisture-resistant backing from 
a Modess pad—and she saw, with 
her own eyes, how safe Modess is! 





“It’s ‘wonderful! I’ll feel so safe now,” 
she beamed. ““Yes—and you'll be more 
comfortable, too,’ I added, “because 
Modess is a ‘fluff-type’ napkin.” Then 
I showed her the soft, fluffy Modess 
filler—so different from napkins made 
of close-packed layers! “Yet Modess 
costs no more,” I told her. 


Kitty had a 
“so home” complex 





Well—I was pretty peeved! “Kitty,” I said, as we-walked on, 
“sometimes youre a regular stick-in-the-mud! What makes you 
act so queer?” “I can’t help it,” she mumbled. “I worry at certain 
times of the month. Think how embarrassing . . . how horrible, 
if... “Listen,” I interrupted: “I can cure that go-home com- 
plex in one lesson!” 5 





a she 


Well—it was Kitty herself who insisted on going back to Joe’s! 
The crowd was still there when we arrived . . . and did we 
have a marvelous time! Kitty was her old “ife-of-the-party” 
self again . . . and believe me, when Joe’s mother invited us 
to stay on for a pick-up supper, I didn’t hear a peep out of 
Kitty about having to go home! Modess certainly cured 
that complex, all right . . . just as I knew it would! 


Get in the habit of saying “Modess” 


(IF YOU PREFER A NARROWER, SLIGHTLY SMALLER PAD, ASK FOR “MODESS JUNIOR”) 
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GO AWAY! I'M A DANGEROUS 
CHARACTER! 


ALPHONSE AND GASTON AT THE BEACH 


AFTER YOU, MY DEAR ALPHONSE! 
AFTER | FEEL BETTER AND NOT 
BEFORE! I'M NOT WELL! 


TROUBLE. NOTHING | 
TAKE SEEMS TO HELP 





THE MODERN IDEA, MY DEAR ALPHONSE, IS NOT TO SUFFER 
JHE TROUBLE FIRST AND THEN TAKE THINGS FOR IT— BUT TO 
PREVENT IT BY GETTING AT THE CAUSE. IF YOUR TROUBLE 
IS THE ORDINARY KIND (DUE TO LACK OF BULK INTHE DIET) 
A CRISP, CRUNCHY, BULK-RICH BREAKFAST 
CEREAL—- KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN — 
WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU. EAT IT DAILY, 
DRINK PLENTY OF WATER, AND 
JOIN THE REGULARS! 





BUT YOU DIDN'T TELL ME 
HOW GOOD IT TASTES! 
IMAGINE EATING THIS 


WITH PLEASURE, 
MY DEAR GASTON ! 





Join the “Regulars with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 






SH! 11'S THAT OLD CONSTIPATION 


Missouri Rose 


(Continued from page 40) 


was a Confederate soldier, he said. Martin 
Boyd was his name. He had been sent by 
his captain on a personal mission to Jack- 
son County, and on his return trip had 
been captured by a gang of bushwhackers. 
They thought he was a spy, were taking 
him to St. Louis to claim their reward. But 
tonight he had escaped. 

“IT would have got clean away,” he 
said, “but one of their bullets snagged 
me in the leg and slowed me down. So 
when I seen your light, I come in.” 

“Oh, you’re wounded!” Zarelda did not 
know why, but it did not occur to her 
now to do anything but try to help him. 
Over the kitchen, she told him, was an 
attic without windows or visible opening. 

“A couple of boards are loose in the 
ceiling,” she explained, “and you can 
crawl through there.” 


S soon as he was in the attic, he looked 
down through the opening before he 
replaced the board. It was too dark for her 
to see his features plainly, but she fancied 
there was a roguish twist to his mouth 
as he whispered to her: 
“How did you like that tune I was 
whistling? It’s a play-party tune. The 


nameof it is ‘Oh, Sister Phoebe.’ Ill sing 


you the words when—” 

“Put that there board back and keep 
quiet. This ain’t no time for tunes. I hear 
horses’ hoofs crossing the ford.” 

“Yessum.” 

He replaced the board, and she lighted 
the lamp, sat down in a low slat-bottomed 
rocking-chair, and took some sewing from 
a basket and went composedly to work. 

The soldier in the attic applied his eyes 
to a crack in the floor and observed with 
disappointment that his benefactress was 
not, as he had judged by her voice and 
the grace of her movements, especially 
beautiful. Her straight hair was parted 
in the middle, looped upon her ears, and 
fastened in an abundant knot at the back. 
Her dress was severe and without adorn- 
ment. Her whole bearing was grave, de- 
tached, self-contained. Her eyelids, how= 
ever, as she looked down at her sewing, 
were white and firm; her black eyelashes 
lay richly upon her cheeks. 

They swept upward at the sound of 
horses, of men dismounting and yelling 
at one another. Still holding her sewing 
in one hand, she got up and went to the 
door when they knocked. They brushed 
past her—three of them. Bushwhackers. 
Neither Confederates nor Federals, but 
out for themselves in a private warfare of 
loot and pillage and murder. 

Without any sign of fear Zarelda took 
a tin lantern from a peg, lighted it, and 
handed it to them and invited them to 
look around. 

While they were looking, she waited at 
the door. She fastened her thread, bit it 
off, flattened the seam with her thumb 
and forefinger, looked at the quilt patch 
a moment, then dropped it in her pocket. 
And Martin Boyd, watching her, thought 
he had never seen such courage. 

When the bushwhackers finished their’ 
search, they were ill-humored and dis- 
satisfied, but there seemed nothing for 
them to do but go. As they were leav- 
ing, there came from the yerd the sound 
of a hen’s angry but triumphant squawk- 
ing, followed by a spot of profanity from 
one of the men. A small stiff smile ap- 
peared briefly on Zarelda’s face, and 
Martin Boyd wanted to laugh aloud. It 
seemed a long time before she raised her 
eyes and said quietly: 

“T reckon they've gone. But you better 
stay up there. I'll take a look at that 
place where their bullet snagged you.” 

She handed the lantern up to him, also 


a jug of water, a tin wash basin, some rags, 
a pillow, and a quilt. Then she followed. 
She made a pallet with the quilt, washed 
and dressed his wound. It was not deep— 
the bullet had just grazed the flesh. When 
she had finished, she took a small bottle 
from her dress pocket, held it to his lips. 

“It?s elderberry wine,” she said, “it'll 
give you back your strength.” 

“Thankee, ma’am. I never expected such 
kindness as this.” 

“T never expected to give it to you.” 

She observed the man’s dark face in the 
lantern’s uncertainty, the wild enchant- 
ment of his eyes, his unruly hair. There 
was, indeed, something of the knave about 
him, picaresque, disturbing; but there was 
another quality, too—a wistfulness, pains- 
takingly hidden. She was unaccountably 
touched. 

“Td better get you a cover,” she said. 

She came back presently with another 
quilt. She carried it with a sort of radiance, 
spread it over him with pride. 

“This pattern,” she said, “is called ‘The 
Missouri Rose.” Her eyes glowed as she 
talked. They were blue eyes, he could see 
now, extravagant eyes for so plain a face. 
“T rid all the way to Jeff City, mule back, 
to buy the goods for this quilt. All my 
other quilts is pieced of whatever I had on 
hand. But this one was boughten special.” 

“I’m right proud to sleep under it, 
ma’am,” he said, “but it’s too fine for me.” 

“Lye been saving it for company,” she 
replied. “It’s my best.” 

She blew out the lantern. “This is the 
first time anybody has slept under my 
roof but me,” she added. 

He laughed softly in the darkness. “Tm 
sure obliged to you for it tonight,” he said, 
“but to be plumb honest with you, ma’am, 
I don’t like roofs. Nor walls. Nor fences.” 

“What do you like, then?” Her question 
was like a sting. 

“The road, ma’am,” he answered at 
once. “I’m a horse trader. Born and raised 
on the road. Son of Passon Boyd—maybe 
you’ve heard of him?” 

“Yes,” she interrupted flatly, “I’ve heard 
of the Boyds.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. The 
south wind blew in softly through the 
chinks in the logs; fragments of starlight 
sprinkled through the roof. 

“?q admire to know your name, 
ma’am?” suggested Martin Boyd. 

She told him. 

“Zarelda,” he repeated, “Zarelda.” 

“Some folks call it Rildy.” 

“Sure is a sweet-sounding name, either 
way you say it, Miss Rildy.” 


Vo she had gone, Martin stretched 
out comfortably on the pallet she had 
‘ made for him. The pillowcase under his 
cheek was smooth and cool—like a wom- 
an’s hand. Damme! What was he thinking 
about, anyways? Her a farm woman, 
rooted to the place same as if she’d growed 
there. He pulled ‘the quilt up under his 
chin, traced with his finger the design of 
its flowers and leaves. The Missouri Rose! 
Prettiest name of a quilt he’d ever heard 
tell of. “It’s my best,” she had said. Never 
before had a woman given him that. 
Downstairs Zarelda turned down the 
covers on the spooled cot. Maybe, she 
thought, stern with herself for a moment, 
she oughtn’t to have gave him one of her 
best pillow-slips and her Missouri Rose 
quilt. My, he was dirty and ragged! But 
his eyes had a careless fling to them. And 
his face was plumb scarred with smiling, 
like he’d done a lot of it in his life. 
Smiling ... Zarelda thought grimly that 
she had never smiled much. There had 
not been much gaiety for her, nor any 
tenderness. “Miss Rildy,” he’d said. It was 
a pleasurable name, the way he said it... 
She raised herself on her elbow and 
looked out the window, looked long at 








And heedless of traffic, Johnny darts across 


Children may be thoughtless ... but 
much can be done to make streets and 
highways safer for them. Supervised 
playgrounds, recreation centers, proper 
traffic control and driver education are 
some of the activities which many 
communities have found helpful. 


In addition, parents can teach their 
children the necessity of good safety 
habits. Some of these should become 
almost instinctive. Children should— 


Look left, then right, and if the road 
is clear walk across. 


Obey the traffic lights. 


Never step into the street from be- 
hind a parked automobile. 


Keep to the left, facing the oncoming 
ee when walking along a country 
road. 


Never run into the street or play in 
the roadway. 


Motor accidents, drownings, the care- 
less use of firearms and other mishaps 
will claim 20,000 young lives this year 
—many of them during the sum- 
mer months ... unless the chil- 
dren themselves know and practice 
the common rules of safety. 


Not all accidents happen outdoors. 
Home accidents cause almost as 
many deaths and serious injuries 
among children as street and 
highway mishaps. If unsafe 
conditions, which might cause 
accidents, exist in your home, re- 
moving them now may save you 
days or years of regret. 





Safety Begins at Home 


The Metropolitan booklet “How Safe 
is Home?” tells how to find the places 
where home accidents most frequently 
occur and how to guard against them. 
“Swimming and Life Saving’ and 
“The Junior Safety Volunteer” are 
two other booklets that will help you 
teach your child to live safely. A post 
card will bring you all or any one of 
these free booklets ... or use the cou- 
pon. Send for them today. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Dept. 739-G 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, the booklets checked : 
() “How Safe is Home ?” 
“Swimming and Life Saving” 
(“The Junior Safety Volunteer” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 














The 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR and THE 
GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Plan to visit Metropolitan’s Exhibits at 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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WASHING WINDOWS 
USED TO LEAVE ME 
FEELING A HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD/ 


NOW | CLEAN WINDOWS 

THE EASY WINDEX 
WAY...AND FEEL FINE 
AFTERWARDS 


JUST SPRAY ON WINDEX 


No _ heavy bucket. No wet, sloppy cloths. This 
amazing new window cleaner sprays on with a 
press of your finger. Contains nothing to hurt 
hands or spot woodwork or drapes. 


AND WIPE IT OFF. 


No arm-killing rubbing or polishing. The 
“‘miracle-action” of Windex takes away 
all the dirt when you wipe it off with a 


by the secret Windex formula. 


WINDOWS SPARKLE... AND 
STAY CLEAN LONGER! 
That’s because Windex—unlike some cleaners— 
leaves no dirt-catching film! Approved by Good 
Housekeeping ... Windex is thoroughly reliable. 


So be sure of what you’re getting. Insist on gen- 
uine Windex at your neighborhood store today! 


INDEX 


Ask for it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


NEW 20-OUNCE ECONOMY 
SIZE REFILL BOTTLE 


it \ refills your Sprayer Bottle more than 
3 times... at 14 less cost per ounce. 
Makes Windex even more economical, 










: Copr. 1939, 
The Drackett 
Co. 
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EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


clean, dry cloth. No other cleaner is made 


the shadowed hills, the woods, the road. 

The road, she thought bitterly! It had 
been her home, too. How she hated it, 
even in remembrance! Her father had 
been a peddler of patent medicine. They’d 
go down the road in a wagon, her and her 
pap, stopping at the farmhouses along the 
way and selling things. She didn’t remem- 
ber her mother; she had died when 
Zarelda was so small. 

The road. God in Heaven! What a home 
for a lonesome little girl when she wanted 
a real one so bad! 

Later on, when she got bigger, her pap 
let her stay and work for her keep and 
schoolin’, first with one family and then 
with another. But that wasn’t home either. 

Someday, she would sob to herself, 
she would have a home of her own! And 
she began planning for it then—planning 
and getting ready. 

She was seventeen when her pap died. 
She sold out the stock he had left, added 
the money to the few dollars he had saved, 
and bought three acres of land. It was 
rich, creek-bottom land, heavily wooded. 
Her house was built from her own timber. 
She bought a loom and a quilting frame at 
a sale and let it be known around that 
she was handy at weaving and sewing. 
So she built her house little by little, and 
there was singing in her heart. 

But she had few friends. The neigh- 
bors praised her skill and courage, they 
admired her snug little home, they 
brought her work to do and paid her well. 
But that was all. She was too grave, too 
self-sufficient, too close-mouthed. 

Her loneliness began to press: down on 
her. She would think wistfully how nice 
it would be to have company come for 
dinner. And to spend the night. She 
wanted somebody to feel how soft her 
featherbed was, how silk-smooth her 
sheets. She wanted people to know the 
Jenny Lind bed in the parlor was as com- 
fortable as it was pretty, the wood rubbed 


with beeswax till it shone like linn honey. 


But she had come here a stranger and was 
a stranger still. 

Until tonight. She had company, now— 
but she didn’t dare give him the Jenny 
Lind bed. The bushwhackers might come 
back. So he had to sleep in the attic. 

_ “And if he offers to sing me the words 
of that song tomorrow,” she thought shyly, 
“Tl give him leave.” 


UT he didn’t offer to sing the words the 
next day. He whistled and sang other 
tunes—“Old Brass Wagon” and “Weev’ly 
Wheat” and others she’d never heard of 
before—tunes that went in at her ears and 
tried to come out at her feet. La’, she had 


a hard time keeping her face straight, the 


words tickled her so! 

His wound started getting well right off, 
and he was able to hobble down from the 
attic and get in her way while she was 
doing her work, joking and singing and 
telling her about all the places he’d been 
to. Indian Territory, Texas, Californy even 
... He made life on the road seem almost 
nice, the way he talked about it. He was 
trying to make it seem nice, looked like. 
But she firmed her heart and battened 
down her mouth to keep it from smiling. 
You couldn’t pull out and leave your 
troubles behind you forever, she told him. 
His face hardened. The road was not for 
a woman, she maintained. Not when there 
were children. Children ... Zarelda’s face 
flamed, and she lowered the whiteness of 
her lids over the magnificent embarrass- 
ment in her eyes. 

But all he said was he reckoned one of 
these days soon he’d better hit the road 
again and try to find his outfit. His leg 
wouldn’t bother him much, he thought. 


-But though he said it, several days passed 


and still he didn’t. go. And she didn’t ask 
him to. But all along she was uneasy. The 


: 


bushwhackers would come back; she had 
seen it in their eyes that night... Martin 
laughed at her fears. 

“But Zarelda had a plan of her own. In 
fact, the very next day after he had come 
she had slipped out to the cellar house, 
pulled the vines and brambles away care- 
fully without breaking them, then re- 
placed them. The door was well hidden. 
She greased the key and worked with the 
rusty lock until she got it open. 

“TT entice him in somehow,” she as- 
sured herself, “if they show up again. Ill 
tell him there’s a snake in there, or some- 
thing .. . They wouldn’t find him in there 
in a month of Sundays.” 


a then one day, when he had been 
there almost a week, a butterfly flew in 
the house when she opened the kitchen 
door. That, she knew, was a sign of some- 
body coming. A sure sign. She didn’t say 
anything to Martin, but she kept one ear 
cocked, and she kept an eye on the road. 

Tt was a lush afternoon, corntasselers 
seesawing their cadences through the air, 
grapes over the garden gate hanging ripe 
in the sun. Zarelda went into the parlor, 
opened her round-topped tin trunk and 
took out her Sunday dress and looked at 
it. She’d looked at it every day since he’d 
come, wanting to put it on, but afraid 
he’d think she’d put it on for him. She’d 
bought the goods in Jeff City when she 
bought the goods for the Missouri Rose 
quilt. It was a dimity dress, fine as a 
starched cobweb, sprinkled over with 
little rosebuds. She’d made it stylish, too, 
like the ones she saw in the city; she had 
even run a willow branch through a tuck, 
to make a hoop. My, it was pretty! 

“Why don’t you put it on?” He was 
standing in the door, laughing at her, his 
hat on one side of his head the way he 
wore it. “It looks like a cooler dress than 
the one you have on.” 

Her eyes flooded with relief and grati- 
tude. “Why, it is hot today, ain’t it?” she 
exclaimed. “I believe maybe I will.” 

So she put the dress on and dusted her 
face over with cornstarch and then came 
outdoors and sat down beside him on the 
bench by the kitchen door, She picked up 
her sewing and set to work. 

“This here quilt pattern,” she explained, 
“is called ‘The Chips and Whetstones.’ 
Each block has sixty-nine pieces.” 

He observed the quilt block absently. 
“J like the Missouri Rose best of all,” he 
said. But he was looking at her dress. 

The dress gave her courage. “I’ve been 
waiting for you to sing me the rest of that 
song,” she said. “I reckon you forgot to.” 

It frightened her, the way he waited so 
long to answer. 

“T didn’t forget. You see, ma’am, its a 
play-party song. You just sing the first 
verse, the second verse you choose your 
gal, and the third—you kiss her. I was 
aiming to play it with you, at first. Before 
I knowed you. But I can’t now. I couldn’t 
kiss you like that, ma’am, casual—” 

She felt her fingers grow cold against 
the needle. Gone was all the mockery from 
him now, all the banter. 

“I couldn’t kiss you without making a 
proposal of marriage first, Miss Rildy,” he 
said. “So I have.” 

Tears of happiness and unbelief stabbed 
her eyes; she couldn’t see her sewing. 

“J ain’t got much to offer, ma’am. Tm 
just a_ trifling good-for-nothing horse 
trader, but I can make a living. When the 
war's over, I thought I'd take up again 
where I left off—” 

The song of the corntasselers rasped. 
The summer air was heavy like a weight. 
Zarelda leaned away from him, pressed 
her head against the logs of her house. 

“No!” she cried, “No! I hate the road. I 
couldn’t go back to it.” She told him about 
her father, about her childhood, about this 
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nageability for the hair-dress, 


with no scalp irritation, are all 3 now possible with this 
marvelous new shampoo discovery 


HAYE you ever gazed in envy at some 
other woman and said to yourself, 
“Why wasn’t I born with hair like that?” 
But don’t blame your Fate. Just read on 
carefully and discover how old-style 
shampoos may be cheating your hair of 
its natural beauty. What’s more impor- 
tant, your hair has such an electric effect 
on the rest of your make-up. 

Picture yourself entering a roomful of 
people. Because of a new discovery in 
Halo Shampoo your hair now dances 
with dazzling highlights. It casts subtle 
overtones on to your skin, giving your 
complexion softer, more transparent 
color. You read in the eyes of every man 
around that the total effect is perfect! 

Now why couldn’t old-style shampoos 
do this? Because old-style shampoos so 
often leave an unrinsable film of soap or 
oil to actually dull the hair and cover up 
its natural brilliance. That’s why women 
used to need a lemon or vinegar rinse. 
Why your hair so often looked dull and 
dead, stringy and unmanageable. 

How lucky for all women that a scien- 
tist made this discovery now in Halo 


HALO 


SHAMPOO 


REVEALS THE BEAUTY HIDING IN YOUR HAI 
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shampoo lather without the use of either 
soap or oil. 

Here at last is the ideal shampoo for 
dry, oily or normal hair. One shampoo 
with Halo demonstrates perfectly how it 
removes all trace of dull film left by old- 
style shampoos. How radiant and full of 
luster it leaves your hair, eliminating any 
need for lemon or vinegar rinse. How 
silky-soft and manageable it leaves even 
“wild” hair. How clean and fragrant your 
scalp, without irritation. In fact, even 
loose, flaky dandruff is safely removed. 

Buy Halo from any drug, department 
or 10c store in the 10c, 50c or $1.00 
size. Tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. 
















Two Thrilling New Hair Styles for Summer 


| Crisp short ends are 
brushed up in close-to- 
the-head swirls. No long 
straggling wisps dangle 
on the back of the neck. 
A brief forelock meets 
— the high side waye in a 
smartlytailored rollatleft. 







At its longest the hair 
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either side ofthe high 
left side part, the hair 
is up and off the face 
witha soft wide wave, 


with tapered ends Ln 
wound in pin curls. eS 
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Although this insect raves and rants, 
He really hasn’t got a chance— 

For Bug-a-boo will spray him down 
With every other pest in town! 


gee can’t stand Bug-a-boo. 
A few strokes of the spray gun 
and they are through. Use Bug-a- 
boo freely in cracks, corners, clos- 
ets. Spray it about the room. It 
won’tstain walls, clothing or dra- 
peries. It’s pleasant to use. You'll 
like its cool pine fragrance. 


Make sure you will be comfort- 
able and free of insect pests this 
summer. Keep Bug-a-boo on hand 
in your homeready for instantuse, 
















OTHER BUG-A-BOO 


PRODUCTS es 
MOTH CRYSTALS, These | | 
powerful crystals, pleas- Bug-a-boo 
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antly pine-scented, give 
off a vapor which kills 
destructive moth worms 
that damage clothes. 

GARDEN SPRAY. Kills 
most insects on flowers 
and shrubs. When used 
as directed, it is not in- 
jurious to humans, birds 
or pets. 


| Kills fies, mosquitoes 

| maths, cats ahd many 

| other heasehokd insects 
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house she had built. “Don’t you see?” she 
finished at last, “this place is home.” 

He was, for the first time since he had 
come, inarticulate. “I thought—” he he- 
gan, stumbling for words—“I thought 
when a man and woman loves each other 
—well, that’s what I figured home was. 
No matter where.” 

“Tt ain’t enough. Home is love, but it’s 
more, too. It’s building something you 
can hold on to, planting things and seeing 
them grow. Home is having children and 
giving them something solid to stand on. 
Home is a roof.” 

“I don’t expect to live under no roof I 
can’t fold up and put away,” he said. 

They quarreled bitterly. Hot words flew 
between them like sparks from a grind- 
stone, sharpening the edge of their anger. 
But when she got up to go, he caught her 
hand, held her back. 

“Oh, Rildy! I wish it hadn’t of turned out 
like this. Can’t you see it my way?” 

She shook her head. 

“Do you remember that first night,” he 
continued gently, “up there in the attic in 
the dark? You spread that quilt over me 
and said, ‘It’s my best,’ and I reckon I must 
have started loving you right then. I didn’t 
want to, but I did. And after you’d gone, 
I could still feel your hands on my shoul- 
der, smoothening the quilt out—” 

Zarelda didn’t answer. She couldn’t. As 
she stood there mutely, there came to her 
ear the sound she had been afraid to hear. 
Her hand tightened in Martin’s grasp... 

“Please,” she whispered, “please come 


with me—” 


ie could scarcely have told afterward 
what ruse she employed to get him 
into the cellar house and lock the door. 
It didn’t matter. He was safe, and she was 
able to face the bushwhackers again, and 
tell them to look. Even. when they ripped 
the covers from the Jenny Lind bed, tore 
up the kitchen ceiling, and slashed her 
Missouri Rose quilt into shreds with their 
bayonets, she faced them with calm de- 


‘fiance. The twilight was deepening. Soon 


the door to the dugout would recede even 
farther into the purple shadows. 

But the men were frenzied, inhuman 
with frustration. “If you don’t tell us 
where he’s hiding, we’ll burn your house 
and everything in it,” they shouted. “We 
know he’s here. Tell us where he’s at, or 
we'll burn—” 

“Go ahead. Burn it.” 

But she turned from them and covered 
her face with her hands; sobs shook her 
body; she could not look. She heard the 
crackling of the flames, heard the men 
shouting, heard them run from the log 
cabin to the outhouses. They would burn 


everything, they had said, everything! 

The flames leapt against the sky, 
scorched the evening stars, burned holes 
in the soft, fleecy clouds. But Zarelda saw 
none of it. It seemed to her that she was 
in the midst of the fire, too. 

It did not take long to burn. There was 
a good breeze, and it had not rained for 
several weeks. Everything was dry. It did 
not take long. One moment there was the 
neat log house with the honeysuckle over 
the door, and the next there was nothing. 
A stone chimney. A three-legged iron 
cooking pot standing in the smoking ashes. 

Zarelda could not look at it. She did not 
look up when the men left at last, shouting 
thickly, swearing at her and at one an- 
other. It seemed to her that she had 
burned, too—she did not feel alive. But 
Martin was safe. They would never come 
back now. Martin was safe. 

But when she opened the door of the 
dugout and let him out, and when he saw 
the desolation of the ruined house, his 
mouth twisted convulsively. “I tried to get 
out,” he said. “I beat my fists on the door 
and yelled. I would have gave myself up.” 

“I know you would.” 

He looked again at the smouldering 
grave of Zarelda’s house. “It was all you 
had, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Oh, Rildy, I wasn’t worth it! A dozen 
of me wasn’t worth it. Why did you do it?” 

“You know why.” 

She didn’t know that arms as strong 
and hard as his could be so gentle, that 
lips like his could be so soft. She had never 
before had any tenderness such as this, 
and it was like to break her heart now, it 
was so sweet. 

“From the very first,” he murmured, 
“you’ve gave me your best. Missouri 
Rose .. .” 

He led her to the stile and spread his 
jacket on the step and helped her to sit 
down. Then he went away and came back 
after a while with something in his hand. 
A stick of wood and all that was left of 
her axe. Most of the handle had burned. 
He sat down on the grass and began whit- 
tling the wood with his pocket-knife. 

“What are you making?” 

The old look of devilment had come into 
his eyes again—the boldness, the laughter 
—but somewhere beneath all of that there 
was pride, too, and responsibility. He 
didn’t answer her question at once. He 
even teased her a little, whistling a few 
bars of “Oh, Sister Phoebe,” like he’d done 
that first night. But when he left off, he 
was serious. . 

“l’m making an axe handle, honey,” he 
said, “and when that’s done I’m going to 
try to make us a roof.” 


PRAYER FOR A NEW HOUSE 
By Philip Jerome Cleveland 


DEAR Lord, before we enter in, 

Go Thou béfore us, opening the door. 

First give Thy blessing, ere the good 
friends come 

To bless it. First Thy feet upon the 
floor, 

Treading the untried carpet. Fill each 
room 

With peace and loving-kindness. Make 
the air 

Congenial, that no swift or careless word 

Shall sound among these walls, and 
everywhere 

Spread gentleness—beside the waiting 
hearth, 

The kitchen, parlor, in the nursery, 
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And in the guestroom. Keep the windows 
clean 

That face the dawn and sunset, that we see 

Always the splendor of the world outside; 

Also, that strangers, neighbors passing by 

Shall sense a lovely world of peace inside. 

Keep bright the torch lamps at the door 
when sky 

And wind are menacing. Make the door 

So strong that storm and fear shall not 
intrude, 

So easy opened that a child’s soft hand 

Can swing it wide. Yet one thing mere 
we pray— 

Grant we shall love home always—as 
today. 


Babies in Summertime 


(Continued from page 71) 

from breast to bottle-feeding will be 
easier. For a bottle-fed baby, select a for- 
mula made from cow’s or goat’s milk pas- 
teurized, certified, boiled, canned, evap- 
orated, or dried. Introduce new foods 
with caution—one at a time and in small 
quantities, to find out whether or not it 
agrees with the baby. If he is sensitive 
or allergic to a food, ask your doctor 
whether you should omit it or substitute 
another food. This is especially important 
if the baby does not digest milk well. Do 
not overfeed the baby; but satisfy his 
hunger. 

In hot weather, the baby needs addi- 
tional boiled drinking water to compensate 
for the loss by perspiration. All drinking 
water should be freshly boiled each day. 
A saline solution instead of plain water 
may make a fretful—often merely thirsty 
—baby more comfortable. If your doctor 
advises this, use half a level teaspoonful 
of ordinary table salt to one pint (or 
slightly more) of boiled water. The child 
may drink as much of it as he wishes. Ice- 
box-chilled water, milk, and fruit juices 
should be allowed to warm. 

We used to think that we should omit 
cod-liver oil in summertime. Now we be- 
lieve that vitamin D is essential through- 
out the year for all children up to three 
years old. However, it need not be given 
in the form of cod-liver oil. You may use 
other fish oils, vitamin-D concentrate, or 
foods containing this vitamin. Premature 
babies and all infants during periods of 
rapid growth need vitamin D to protect 
them against rickets. C is another impor- 
tant vitamin. Most children obtain a suffi- 
cient supply from fruit and tomato juices. 
If in summer these juices are too laxative 
or do not agree with the child, vitamin-C 
tablets, dissolved in water or in any food, 
may be given. The dose—which varies 
from fifty to one hundred milligrams daily 
—should be determined by the doctor. 
Undernourished children may need con- 
centrates of the vitamin-B group. Suffi- 
cient vitamin A is usually obtained from 
milk and butter. 

And I'd like to say a word or two here 
about the baby’s older brothers and sis- 
ters. Summertime is rehabilitation time 
for them—time for rest and play after the 
long school period. And while they’re 
playing and relaxing, you have time to 
build them up for their coming school 
term. If you can’t take or send them away 
—to seashore or mountains—for a com- 
plete change, see that they are outdoors 
every possible day, getting all the sun- 
shine they can. Give them good, body- 
building foods. Summertime can do them 
no end of good, and their eager faces, im- 
proved color, and husky, healthy bodies 
when they trudge off to school in_ the 
fall will make you proud of them. They 
will be more alert mentally, too, and their 
report cards will, I am sure, be further 
dividends paid to you as a wise mother. 

Be glad for summertime. Use it to good 
advantage, for it is of immeasurable value 
to your children’s health and well-being. 
















BABY'S FIRST YEAR 


Is his most important. Dr. Kenyon's second 
series of eight letters will help you and 
him through this period. For fifty cents in 
stamps Series II will be sent complete, in- 
cluding a pattern for a cap to keep flaring 
ears flat while the cartilage is soft. Or 
send ten cents in stamps for the earcap 
pattern only. PRINT your name and ad- 
dress plainly; enclose stamps; address 
Health and Happiness Club, Good House- 
keeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 














NEW SOAP WASHES YOUR 
CLOTHES vo 25% WHITER! 


Concentrated Super Suds in the 


Blue Box Gives as Much 
as Twice the Suds! 


Now, with this truly modern soap, the new 
Concentrated Super Suds in the blue box, you 
can make your washdays far easier! For this new 
soap surpasses the less modern soaps tested —in 
5 important ways! Made with PYRAY, a wonder- 
working new ingredient, Concentrated Super Suds 
gives you far richer, thicker, more active suds, 
yet is utterly safe for clothes, easy on the hands! 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 


We are so sure Concentrated Super Suds in the 
blue box is the finest soap you have ever used, 
that we make this offer:—Get a package—test it 
against any other soap. If you don’t agree Concen- 
trated Super Suds gives better results, mail empty 
carton to Concentrated Super Suds, Jersey City, 
N. J. We'll send DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 








































Bursts into rich suds in 5 seconds! Soaks 
dirt and grime free in as little as 10 min- 
utes! Backbreaking scrubbing and drudg- 
ery banished forever! 


Concentrated Super Suds gives up to twice 
as much suds, cup for cup, as less modern 
package soaps tested—thicker suds that 
last 2 or 3 times as long. 

















Concentrated Super Suds washes clothes 
up to 25% whiter, cup for cup, than old- 
fashioned soaps tested—as shown by ac- 
tual Electric Eye photometer tests! 


This new Concentrated Super Suds not 
only banishes dirt and grime, but it kills 
or removes most germs ... washes your 
clothes super clean . . . Hospital-Clean. 







Gentle to colors, to fabrics, to your hands! 
Clothes last 2 to 3 times longer when 
washed without scrubbing, the new 
Concentrated Super Suds way! 
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Help your Body 
Burn Up its Ugly Fat 
Sately! 


This Bread Diet can help you 
become beautifully slim—and it protects 
your health... keeps up your strength 
and energy while you reduce 































OW — attractive slimness can be attained with- 
out risking the dangers of extreme diets. The 


Bread Diet takes off weight safely. 


One danger in extreme reducing diets is that 
they often cut down too much on fuel foods. Then 
your body cannot burn up properly the fat that 
you lose—a harmful residue is left in the system. 


In the Bread Diet, bread supplies fuel that helps to 
burn up more completely the fat you are losing . . . helps 
protect you from harmful residues that often cause 
fatigue, irritability and lowered resistance. 


Not only that! Bread helps keep muscles strong and 
firm. And it’s a valuable source of food energy —quick 
energy for immediate needs, and sustained energy that 
helps keep you going for hours at a 
time. 

Follow this Diet Outline* 
and see if your own out- 
line doesn’t improve 


These Diet Meals give about 1500 
calories a day—the reducing allow- 
ance of the average person, moder- 
ately active, whose ideal weight 
would be 150 Ibs., but who is 10 to 
20 lbs. overweight. For more ex- 
treme overweight, consult your doc- 
tor about reducing. 


BREAKFAST 

1 glass fruit juice 

Small serving of lean meat or fish 
—or 2 eggs 

2 SLICES of BREAD or TOAST 

_¥ square butter—14” thick 

Clear coffee—1 level teaspoon sugar 


LUNCH 

2 codfish balls (2’’ diameter) 
1 cup stewed tomatoes 
Average serving string beans 
2 SLICES BREAD 

1 glass milk— W% pint 
DINNER 

Roast leg of lamb— 

2 slices (14 pound) 
Average serving beets 
Average serving spinach 
2 SLICES BREAD 
Ice Cream—1 portion 
Clear coffee or tea— 

1 level teaspoon sugar 


So, if you’re reducing, follow the safe 
Bread Diet. Enjoy six slices of delicious 
bread each day! 


Buy Bakers’ Bread 


With his trained skill and 
scientific equipment, the 
modern baker makes bread 
that delights the critical taste 
—made of pure, wholesome, 
nourishing ingredients, 
baked in scientifically con- 
trolled ovens to delicious 
perfection. 




































20-PAGE BOOK 
FREE —COMPLETE 
BREAD-DIET GUIDE 


Tells what you should weigh for 
your age and height—how to reach 
your ideal weight. Complete Bread- 
Diet menus for a week. 



















American Institute of Baking 
Dept. G-7 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York City 

Please send my free copy of 


“The Right Way to Right Weight.” 





Name 





*Make sure, of course, that your over- 
weight is not caused by a condition that 
requires medical treatment. 










Street 


City 
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skin aad ‘your fear Sink in ike ne asphalt, a 
bath with plenty of frothy suds followed by a cool 
spray is something to look forward to. Perfume the 
water and linger in it. Be lazy. Don’t make an extra 
movement as you pat yourself dry and fluff on fra- 
grant powder from head to foot, or spray on a tangy 
cologne. It is the happy ending of a hard, hot day. 


But once a week, for the good of your skin, you 


wast he ‘more. Spartan, Serub edt Ait ater, eS 


ing extra attention to knees, calves, upper arms, and 
back—where the skin often is rough or clogged and 
coarse. Use a long-handled bath brush with sound 
boar bristles like the one pictured. Finish with a cold 
shower, and after you are dry, soothe any irritated 
areas with hand lotion. A weekly treatment like this 
will help you keep your skin clear and smooth and 


your back and legs in condition for days at the beach 


Beata 










SHE LIKES.... To please the men. So her aim is to 
look pretty. Her clothes, her hairdo, her make-up are 
chosen not to startle but to charm. She knows, however, 
that masculine eyes soon weary of monotony, so she 
never permits herself to settle lazily into a stereotyped 
pattern no matter how much He says he likes it. 


....A fresh rosy complexion. She specializes in cleansers. 
She is pernickety about her soap, and she tries out 
creams and fresheners until she finds the ones that do 
the best cleansing job in the pleasantest way. When her 
skin is dry, she uses a rich night cream faithfully, for 
without it she knows her skin cannot have the depth and 
smoothness she admires. 


.... Rouge on her cheeks. She is stingy with it, uses just 
enough to give her a beguiling blush, but that little 
makes her colorful hats more becoming. Besides, it gives 
her a cheerful air she likes because her motto is “Brighten 
the corner where you are.” 


-.. + Powder and make-up foundation with a rosy tinge. 
They give her skin a healthy bloom, so she can wear a 
wider range of colors becomingly. 


.... Pastel make-up. It harmonizes with the soft greens, 
blues, lilac, and pink she wears this summer. It symbo- 
lizes the new gentleness of her speech and manners. Her 
favorite lipstick is pinky-rose or light plum or dahlia. 
Occasionally, though, she changes to a dashing true red 
with belt, purse, or flower to match. 


.... Clear, candid eyes. She knows all the tricks to make 
hers worth gazing into. She washes them with eye lotion, 
darkens her lashes, keeps her eyebrows neatly brushed 
into line and covers any scantiness in them with mascara. 
She is a master hand at applying eye shadow delicately, 
and is experimenting now with a new one in stick form. 


...-A variety of hair styles. In a twinkling she can change 
her personality by pinning her hair 
up or tying it with a ribbon, reveal- 
ing her brow or concealing it with a 
bang—and she adores change. 


BY RUTH MURRIN 


SHE DOESN’T LIK 
She detests talk of diseasgg 
censors gloom out of he 


7... Anything lugubrious. 
and disaster, and rigorously 
“own conversation. 


.-..A pudgy waistline. She can’t bear the idea of a tight 
corset, so she trims off the least thickening by diet and 
exercise. She rather likes the newly fashionable round- 
hipped figure, but plans to keep her circumference within 
strict limits. 


.. «+ Her hair cut short. She had it done and burst into 
tears when she first saw the result in the mirror. She felt 
shorn and lightheaded, and missed the handsome mane 
that she could do in a new way as often as she liked. 


...- Set, rigid curls and waves. She hates that just-out-of- 
the-dryer look, and after a visit to the hairdresser she 
always brushes her hair until it is beautifully soft. 


.... Hair hanging down at the sides. She used to think it 
framed her face more flatteringly than any other style, 
and can’t explain her distaste for it now except to say 
that it makes her look “Blah.” 


.... The Greta Garbo pallor. There was a time when she 
thought that pale look of destiny was stunning, but now 
she prefers to personify a rosy future. 


....A made-up look. She especially dislikes beaded lashes 
or lashes that stick together. She thinks hectic spots of 
rouge and a heavily powdered face are provincial and 
not pretty. She rubs off all but a faint tone of rouge, 
brushes off excess powder, and does her eyes with a light 
hand. But she is generous with lipstick. 


....+ Broken nails. Her hands are busy and capable, yet 
she likes them to look as if they never did a tap of work. 
So she drinks milk daily to get her quota of calcium. She 
lets her nails grow moderately long, but rounds them, 


and never files them down at the sides because that ~ 


makes them too fragile. She oils them faithfully every 
night, and uses the gentlest methods 
in her manicure. 


-... Too many white touches. White 
collar and white gloves she thinks 
look fresh and cool in summer, but 





..-.+ Perfumes with character. Not too | 
sweet are the scents she chooses for 
summer. Instead she likes blends that 
are crisp and rather dry. On very hot 
days she uses no concentrated per- 
fume at all, but cologne and toilet 
water in such fresh scents as rose 
geranium, clover, and lotus lavender. 


SOEARA WZ A low-pitched, appealing voice. 
She takes lessons, not because she 
wants to sing, but because she longs 
to have a voice as resonant and 
romantic as Claudette Colbert’s. | 





There is a new type of glamour 
girl. New perfumes, new creams, 
new shades of make-up designed 
for her are described in the July 
Powder Puff. To receive it, send 
a three-cent stamp to Ruth 
Murrin, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
St. at 8th Avenue, New York City 


= eee 


gloves, collar, cuffs, belt, and purse 
are too many white spots on a dark 
costume. They have a disorganizing 
effect which spoils the ensemble. 


.» +.» Too much jewelry. A little is gay 
and charming, but she is wary. of 
piling it on so that it looks cluttery. 


Delicacy is the charm of her make-up. 
Her cheeks are flushed and her lips 
deepened with the pastel tone called 
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sky-blue pink. Her powder is rosy 











If your hair is straight, roll it up. 


at the sides and do it in a low 
flat bun in back. Part it either 
in the center or on the side 


If your neck is short, a French 
roll in back will be becoming. 
The high curls in front make 
this a very fetching new coiffure 








If you don’t want to sacrifice 
vour long braids, coil them on 
top of your head and soften the 


ject with a pert, curled fringe 


Girls with a long bob tuck in a 
chignon of false curls on a 
comb to get this effect. Why not 
clip your hair enough to do it? 







n the best new coiffures, the 
hair is swept up at the tem- 
ples. The ears show. There 
is a suggestion of height over 
the forehead. In back the 
hair may be low or high. 
You can get the right effect 
in front with high curls, a 
soft roll, or a pompadour. In’ 
back do your hair high or 
do it in a vertical figure 8, a 
George Washington club, or 
a low flat cinnamon bun. 
You may have to snip your 
hair in front, thin it, get a 
permanent, shorten it, spend 
hours practising the new ar- 
rangement. But don’t let that 
stop you. You can’t keep on 
doing exactly what you are 
doing now and still look new 
and different. If you want to 
change, be brave and change. 
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This shows the front view of 
the hairdo at the left. The pom- 
padour is made with short hair 
set to give it a sculptured wave 


A George Washington club of 
doubled braids tied with a rib- 
bon is smart and youthful. The 
pompadour is short and waved 





The hair is brushed right up to 
the top of the head. But the 
big, soft curls take away 
that ready-for-the-bathtub look 


LOOK, JANE...ISN'T . 
BOB A DEAR ? Jv wey vou_ir 


pe) ONLY MY BILL 
eg EEE aE WAY 
ABOUT ME! 
































EABUT JANE, DEAR-YOU'RE THE ONLY 
GIRL BILL EVER LOOKED AT 





i THAT USED TO 
| BE TRUE, BUT— 
| DON’T THINK 
HE LOVES ME 
ANY MORE 


OF COURSE HE DOES, _ : 
BUT...HONEY, LET . YOU'RE SO BUSY WITH THE HOUSE 


ME SPEAK FRANKLY, AND THE CHILDREN, DEAR, ARENT 
WILL YOU 2 | r YOU NEGLECTING YOURSELF ? | 
MEAN —NOT USING LUX EVERY 
DAY P PERSPIRATION ODOR 
FROM UNDERTHINGS. g 
KILLS ROMANCE— 






Undie odor kills romance 


A mere hint of perspiration odor from 
underthings destroys charm. Don’t risk it 
—Lux lingerie after each wearing. Lux 
removes odor, keeps colors new-looking 
longer. Safe in water, safe in Lux! 


OH JANE—I DON’T | 
DESERVE A WIFE 
=a LIKE YOU ! 


Avoid soaps containing harmful alkali, 
cake-soap rubbing. Lux has no harmful eit oy 
alkali. Buy the thrifty BIG box. DARLING BILL ! IM 
THE ere lnees" WIFE 





Lux undies daily—dresses often! 
A little goes so far, Lux is thrifty 
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SEA SCOUTS a 


HREE little ducks cried: “Hoist the sail! 
We'll brave the briny sea!” 
But Uncle Donald spoiled their fun— 
“Avast, my lads!” cried he. 


“Tt takes real skill to man a boat. 
For Lesson Number One 

You stay on shore and watch me sail! 
I'll teach you how it’s done.” 





But then a summer storm arose. 
The wind began to blow; 

Poor Donald had no crew to help 
The sail flapped to and fro. 


The waves rose high; the boat was wrecked; 
But Donald held on tight. 

And when the storm had cleared away, 
He saw an awful sight. 


Sharks grinned at him from every side! 
For tl 


1em it was great sport— 
But Don was glad when rescue came 
And towed him into port. 


Good Housekeepin 
Magazine 


\ \ hen you see the “White Cross of Clean- 
liness” at Shell dealers, you know the rest 
rooms are clean—‘“‘home-clean.”’ 

Good Housekeeping Magazine did a great thing 
for the motoring public when they set definite 
standards of cleanliness for rest rooms and 
equipment. And every one of us Shell dealers 
whose rest rooms measure up to Good House- 
keeping Magazine’s specifications has been 
awarded Shell’s distinguished “White Cross of 


Cleanliness.” You will see it displayed in front 


THATS 
WHERE 





of our stations and in the rest rooms themselves. 


With millions of travelers on the road, we 
Shell dealers know the importance of wash- 
room cleanliness in terms of public health. The 
‘‘White Cross of Cleanliness” was created for 
your protection—it guides you to clean lava- 
tories, clean soap, clean towels, clean mirrors. 


Look for it—it means you can be sure. 
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HURRY UP DON, YOUR BOSS 

H AND HIS WIFE WILL BE HERE 
FOR DINNER ALMOST ANY 
MINUTE NOW ? 


( DON’T WORRY, DEAR. 
LL BE READY IN A 


3} 





{ THERE, | THINK THAT WILL DO OH, DON, HOW COULD YOU HAVE 
THE TRICK — OH, IMSO SORRY! } BEEN SUCH AN IDIOT! AND | 
—— | WANTED SO BADLY TO MAKE 
A GOOD IMPRESSION. 


AW, IT WOULDN'T HAVE | 
HAPPENED IF YOU'D BUY 
A SALT THAT WON'T CAKE! 


THIS SALT JUST DOESN'T 
SEEM TO WANT TO POUR! 


LETS SEE IF | CAN'T GET 
IT STARTED, MRS. RICH. 


4 
eae A 
CZF 


sa 
al Ze 
ed 













IS IT POSSIBLE TO GET oY | WH WELL, HONEY, NOW THAT 
SALT THAT DOESN'T CAKE J! SHE SAW YOU'VE FOUND THIS NON- 
IN RAINY WEATHER ? (217) _ CAKING SALT WE WON'T 

= =—r—“i—O HAVE TO WORRY THE NEXT 

INDEED IT IS | .LCUC TIME WE HAVE FOLKS TO- 

MORTONS SALT A / | es DINNER IN WET WEATHER! 
HAS UNIFORM CUBE . — 





















CRYSTALS THAT DON'T 4K ge . | Bs i/ ISN'T IT JUST X 

STICK TOGETHER LIKE if NO Me 21| WONDERFUL! 
IRREGULAR ONES. 2 & #. 5 1 OF AND THE GROCER 

TAKE A PEEK THROUGH ic , SAYS IT COSTS A 


THIS GLASS AND SEE! S\N ow | FAMILY ONLY 2¢ ] 


Helps dinner parties to go off smoothly because 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


HERE are no embarrassing moments due to clogged saltcellars in homes 

where Morton’s Salt is used. For its remarkably uniform cube-shaped 
crystals—the result of more painstaking manufacturing methods—slide mi- 
raculously off one another in rainy weather instead of lumping together and 
choking up salicellars like the irregular grains of old-fashioned salt. 


Nor is this non-caking feature the only reason for adopting Morton’s Salt. 
Another is that it’s packed in a hand-fitting round container with an im- 
proved wire-hinged pouring spout that won’t tear out no matter how often 
you open and closeit. Since it costs afamily only 2c a week to enjoy this 
better salt in a better package, why not change to it—right away? 


ICDIZED OR PLAIN—WITH A SPOUT THAT WON’T TEAR OUT 
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So Much in Common 
(Continued from page 37) 


high Sierra sunshine, our ears buzzing 
with the whir of a fly rod. 

But our mouths had watered before, and 
we had always ended up in flannels at Del 
Monte or linens at Tahoe, or at the bar 
at Del Coronado, with the golden trout 
safe in their icy holes. 

I said, “Look, isn’t it about time .. .” 
but Midge trumped my singleton ace gent- 
ly and said, “Now, Denny, let’s not get 
hearty again.” 

“T’m not getting hearty,” I told her. “I'm 
just getting a little tired of looking out 
of windows. My idea of a vacation—” 

“Are we going to go all through that 
again?” said Midge. 7 

Then I put my cards down. “Look,” I 
said, “I’d like to go to the mountains. Han- 
nah would like to go to the mountains. 
Last year we went to a resort for you, 
Midge, and year before last we sat around 
looking at each other while you wrote a 
story, Jay. Now for once—” 

“Tet’s flip for it,’ Hannah suggested. 
-“Tails your way, heads ours!” 

Well, Lincoln looked up at_us. 

That was a worthy coin, and personally 
I thought the horse looked fairly worthy, 
too, that morning three weeks later when 
we stood there in the damp grass at Soapy 
Milligan’s corral, while Soapy packed his 
mules with our paraphernalia. 

“Now what?” said Midge, not nicely. 

I said, “You get on.” 

“What?” 

“The horse,” said Hannah. 

“You mean to say I have to ride that?” 

Soapy Milligan looked at Midge for quite 
a while. “You ever been up here before?” 

“We flipped for it,” Jay explained. 


] WILL go this far: I will say that if you 

really don’t like the mountains, you 
probably really don’t like the mountains. 

- But I will also say that I think its chronic 
and fairly serious and should be looked 
after. How anyone could round that turn 
on the trail up to Shadow Falls without 
feeling a thrill, I don’t see. 

Hannah and I were walking ahead of 
the guide, as we had decided to fish up- 
stream while Midge and Jay packed up 
the trail. 

Midge’s voice stopped me. “Denny!” 

I edged back to her, around the mules 
and horses. 

“I won’t go any farther,” she sobbed. 

The horse looked at me, and around at 
Midge. If he could have put his chin on 
one hoof and waited, he would have. 

I said, “Now, Midge—” 

“Don’t ‘now, Midge’ me,” she said. “You 
did this on purpose, Denny Martin! 
You—” 

But her sentence was interrupted by a 
sharp whistle from the guide, and the 
horse almost seemed to smile as he stepped 
out again, leaving me to bring up the rear. 

Down there about a mile, you come to 
the bottom of the steep part, and the trail 
winds through a little meadow, skirts Hid- 
den Lake, rising slowly again through a 
rock-strewn canyon to the junction at 
Shadow Falls. When we stopped there, 
and I caught up with Midge, she wouldn’t 
speak to me. 

“Hello, honey, how’s it coming?” 

A hawk, wheeling silently above us, 
engaged her rapt attention. 

I went up to Jay. “Want to get down 
for a minute?” 

“Ask the horse what he thinks. This is 


his party.” 

“Well,” said Hannah, joining us. “How’s 
everything?” 

The hawk had disappeared, but Midge 


was still contemplating the sky. 
I said, “Everything’s grand.” 


NOW FORA 
RAID ON THE 
_ ICE BOX 
IM STARVED 


Hannah said: “Maybe it’s too bad that 
coin didn’t have two tails. At Carmel 
there’s at least conversation. There’s a title 
for you, Jay. Conversation at Carmel! ate 

After the guide and the two mules and 
Jay and Midge had disappeared up the 
trail, Hannah and I started to set up our 
rods. She looked awfully pretty all of a 
sudden—red cheeks and her eyes very 
clear, her hair wind-blown, catching the 
sun. I started to whistle, and she started 
to whistle, and down deep I felt warm and 
happy and healthy. You know the way 
you get. I mean, in the mountains ashtrays 
don’t heap with cigarette butts, horns don’t 
honk, and doorbells don’t ring. 

Hannah soon took a neat little eight- 
incher out of a hole above me on an air- 
plane spinner. It was only half-past seven 
in the morning, and everything was super. 
By eleven we each had eight. 

We sat down there on a bank, taking our 
creels off and laying our rods aside, and 
nibbling on the chocolate we had brought. 

“This,” I said, “is my idea of a real va- 
cation.” An ant started up my leg, and I 
brushed it off. 

Hannah handed me an apple. “Can you 
imagine anything worse than sitting in a 
hotel room in San Francisco?” 

Another ant followed, got higher, and I 
flicked it away. “Nothing,” I said. 

The apple was crisp-sour and cold. 
Above, cotton clouds flaked the sunshine. 

Noon, of course, isn’t a very good time 
to fish, and at two o’clock we still had just 
eight apiece. In fact, I only had seven, be- 
cause I had slipped there at the place you 
back down a ledge to the pool, and my 
ten-incher had slithered out of my creel. 

I caught up with Hannah in a meadow, 
where she was sitting on a stump, rubbing 
sunburn oil on her forehead. 

“Any more luck?” 

“Not a thing,” she said. “Lost three 
leaders.” 

I sat down on the stump, too, wiping my 
face with a handkerchief. 

“Well, you can’t take ’em all in one day,” 
I said with a grin—I hope it looked like 
a grin to her. To the mosquito I spat out, 




























OH LUCKY YOU 
TO HAVE A JAR 
OF FRENCH'S 
MUSTARD - IT'S 
A STAR! 





iTS HOT DAN 
THE MUSTARD [ 


THE JOY OF HUNGRY MIDNIGHT 
SNACKERS IS FRENCH’S 
SPREAD ON CHEESE 
AND CRACKERS 





/ THE CHEESE 
THATS BEST 


it must have. TO USE IS 
SwisS THOUGH 
GOMEWHERE over that ridge, Midge OTHER KINDS 
and Jay and the guide were setting up ARE NOT 


camp. I knew the spot, because I used to 
go up there before we were married—a 
grassy plateau sloping to the water’s edge, 
protected by trees from the wind. 

Jay was probably out after wood al- 
ready, and I could see Midge—glum at 
first, but with the insidious exhilaration 
of mountain air creeping over her—throw- 
ing off her apathy, dashing down the trail 
for water. 

I could taste the bacon already! I could 
see Midge’s eyes, laughing at me over her 
tin coffee cup as we would sit in front of 
the roaring fire together after our dinner, 
close and warm and happy! 

I chased another ant off my knee and 
picked up my rod. “Well,” I said to Han- 
nah, “we've got a long way to go.” 

She said: “Boy, won’t these fish taste 
good! Push off!” and we started on up 
the trail. 

It must have been a little after four 
when it started to rain. I had gone down 
to the stream for one last cast before we 
started the uphill climb, and then all of 
a sudden the rain came down. In drops at 
first, and then in a great sheet of water. 
Hannah had found protection under a tree 
when I joined her. 

“Summer shower,” I said. “Over in a} 
minute.” 
“Gives us an appetite for dinner,” she | 
said. : 


AMISS! 


BELIEVE ME, FRIENDS 
THAT SPICY TASTE 
NEW FLAVOR LENDS! 








MORAL 
KEEP FRENCHS ON 
THE PANTRY SHELF. 
50 GOOD-FOLKS 
EAT IT BY ITSELF/ 





LARGEST SWAY 
PREPARED 
ATS CGC THE 
Ky a 


MILLIONS PREFER 
PRT oe 
Ra 
RT Sal 
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When children don’t get enough health- 
ful energy from the foods they eat, you 
can’t expect them to be even-tempered 
all the time. The average child loses en- 
ergy constantly in play, and this energy 
must be restored. That’s why we say... 
try COCOMALT! 

COCOMALT contains essential food ele- 
ments growing children need for health 
and energy. COCOMALT’S chocolate-malt 
flavor appeals to children and adults 
alike. Serve it with or between meals. 
Sold by grocery, drug stores everywhere. 


Votes | Every glass of 


COCOMALT with milk gives the 
average child /Z¢.Z hours of 
ENERGY“ for play—depending on age. 


A PROTECTIVE 
FOOD DRINK 


COCOMALT supplies en- 
ergy. It’s a protective food 
drink. It supplies essen- 
tials that may be lacking 
in the daily diet, includ- 
ing calcium, phosphorus, 
Vitamin D and iron. 3 
glasses a day, hot or cold, 
take care of the average 
person’s minimum re- 
quirements of All these. 
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Just about then Soapy Milligan hove 
into sight, going down with the horses and 
pack mules. He pulled his horse to a stop. 

“Well, get everything set up?” I asked 
him. 

He looked down at us with an expres- 
sion of amused tolerance. “Well, they’re 
there.” 

I said, “No trouble, of course?” 

“Oh, the lady got a little squeamish.” 

I smiled at Hannah. “Good old Midge!” 

“And your husband, madam. What does 
he do?” 

Hannah said, “He writes.” 

“Oh,” said Soapy Milligan. Then he 
touched his horse lightly with his foot. 
“Well, see you Thursday.” He glanced up 
at the sky. “That is, if this rain doesn’t 
keep up. Trail gets too slushy when it 
rains.” 

It didn’t actually get dark until we were 
about a mile from the camp. In fact I rec- 
ognized all the landmarks and figured any 
minute we might see our campfire through 
the trees. Hannah hadn’t said anything 
for almost half an hour, and we were 
both pretty tired. 

We didn’t see the campfire at all, as it 
turned out, and it is lucky we didn’t go 
right on past the camp. The only reason 
we didn’t was because that is the end of the 
trail. As for the campfire, the reason we 
didn’t see it is because there wasn’t any. 
Only the tent, a black shadow ahead of us. 

“Halloa!” I called out. 

There was no reply. 
Hannah stopped in front 
of me, and I walked into 
her in the darkness. 

“Halloa!” I called again. 

“Halloa yourself,’ a 
voice from the tent came 
back to us. 

We went over and 
looked in. There was one 
little candle on the can- 
vas floor, with Midge sit- 
ting over it on one bed, 
and Jay sitting over it on 
the other. 

I said, “Well, here we 
are!” and Midge looked 
around at me and said, 
“Do you suppose I could 
be dreaming this? Is it a nightmare?” 

I said, “Where’s the fire?” 

Jay glanced up, the candlelight giving 
his face a lot of shadows. ‘‘What fire?” 

Hannah said, “Well, after all, Denny 
and I have fished all day, and we’re cold 
and hungry.” 

“That wasn’t my idea,” said Jay. 

“I’m cold and hungry, too,” Midge said. 

I said to Hannah: “Let’s get busy. Ill 
rake up a little wood, and you clean the 
fish. What did you do with the water, Jay?” 

“What water?” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Do you mean 
to tell me—” 

“TI don’t mean to tell you anything,” Jay 
replied. “There is no fire, and there is no 
water. Heap big paleface, he don’t know 
how. You catch ’em, red man.” 

But eventually—after Hannah had 
slipped at the creek and our fish had re- 
turned to the waters from which they 
came; after I had opened the beans with 
a hatchet (the can opener being the one 
thing Midge forgot) and we had sat there 
in the tent eating them, cold, off cold tin 
plates; after Hannah and Midge had but- 
toned the tent against us, and Jay and I 
were tucked away in our sleeping bags 
on the moist ground—eventually I lay 
there, tired and a little stiff, but with a 
delicious drowsiness stealing over my 
body. The rain had almost ceased, a feeble 
rat-a-tat on the canvas cover over my 
head, 

I was up at 4:30; or, rather, we were up 
at 4:30—myself and Hannah—splashing 
our faces in the creek, tiptoeing over Jay’s 
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LIVING 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


THOUGH your years be many, 
Though your years be few, 
All that truly matters 
Is what you do. 


THOUGH you have but little 
Or a lot to give, 

All that God considers 
Is how you live. 


still sleeping form, getting our tackle and 
starting upstream. 

I took five out of that pool at the foot 
of the falls and three more in the ripples 
below the long meadow; and about three 
hours later, sun tipping the tallest pines 
now as it crept into a cloudless sky, I 
caught up with Hannah, who had gone 
ahead, and we compared fish, unjointed 
our rods, and started back to camp. 

Jay and Midge were up and dressed and 
sitting on an old log and just looking at 
the ground. 

I said: “Hello, you two! Should have 
come with us. I got eight, and Hannah got 
six! Oh, man!” 

“Hight what?” said Jay. 

“Eight fish,’ I said, opening my creel. 

“Oh,” said Jay. 

I said to Midge, “Honey, you get out 
some butter and the,cornmeal, and while 
Hannah and I are cleaning these beasts, 
you and Jay—” 

“Jay and I are leaving.” She said it just 
like that. She didn’t look up at me. And 
she didn’t even move—only her foot a lit- 
tle, scraping some sticks together. 

“Leaving?” 

“This Kit Carson stuff’s all right,” Jay 
put in, “but personally ’d much rather 
order a la carte.” 

“T don’t get it,” said Hannah. 

“Look,” said Jay. “This may be very nice 
for you woods babies, but Midge and I—” 

I said: “Midge and 
you? Since when?” 

“Since I found three 
beetles in my bed at two 
minutes past three this 
morning,” Midge put in. 

“But Midge and I 
have an overwhelming 


nostalgia, (a maladie du 


POUSI ee: 
I said, “Say it in Eng- 
lish!” ” ; 
He said, “O.K.” He 


stood up and looked at 
me, and then he looked 
at Hannah. “We're going 
to check out. The two of 
you can stay up here un- 
til the next glacier comes 
if you want to. But not 
Midge and me. We're going back to bath- 
rooms and sheets. That’s in English!” 

Midge didn’t say anything, and I got 
kind of a little tender feeling—Oh, I was 
still plenty mad! But she looked sort of 
forlorn, all pale and cold in my green 
mackinaw and those thick wool socks, and 
I began, “Midge, honey—” 

“Don’t ‘Midge, honey’ me! You heard 
me. Take it or leave it!” 

There was a fire in Hannah’s eyes you 
could have fried the fish over. She nodded 
her head crisply, and I said: 

“O.K. We'll take it!” ; 
“Well, get going, you two!” said Han 
nah. “You’ve come close enough to wreck- 

ing this trip.” 

We more or less stood around then, 
smothered by impasse, and pretty soon 
Jay and Midge had what little they wanted 
to take with them packed in their creels, 
oe were ready to start. It was all down- 

ill. 

At the end Jay went up to Hannah, but 
she just looked at him, and then she picked 
up her creel and started down to the creek 
with her fish, tossing over her shoulder, 
“Too bad the two big ones got away.” 

I said, “Midge, I'll join you at home in 
about—” : 

“What do you mean, join me at home? 
You don’t think Jay and I are going to 
sit home, do you?” 

“After all, Midge, you and Jay can’t go 
to a hotel, or—” 

“Oh, can’t we?” 

“Well, you can. But—” 

“But what?” 


“But—Midge, we’re married. You and I.” 

“What am I supposed to do?” said Midge. 
“Get out my veil? Romance has died, 
Denny. It crawled out last night when 
those beetles crawled in.” 

I said, “Now, honey, don’t get excited. 
Certainly we can have a little fishing trip 
without—” 

“Without Jay and me,” she put in. “You 
ean have ten little fishing trips. You can 


have a thousand. But count me out! You | 


shouldn’t have married me! You should 
have married a pack horse!” 

“Let’s get going,” Jay said to her. 

I said, “Well—good-bye.” 

Midge picked up her stuff and slung 
a knapsack over her shoulder. “If you 
want to file any papers,” she said, “you'll 
find me at one of the fancier places. If 
they'll let you in.” : 

“Mush!” said Jay, and, without looking 
back, they disappeared down the trail. 


HE trout were an achievement. Fra- 

grant—their juicy flesh tender, gold- 
brown, and crisp, and the smoke from our 
fire spiraled to the sky. 

“Well,” said Hannah, “that’s that!” 

I didn’t feel much like grinning. I mean, 


it was like losing my knife or all my lead- | 


ers or even like breaking a rod tip. But 
I did manage to smile slightly. 

By the time we got started again, how- 
ever, the sun was high on the stream, and 
the fish had stopped biting. I had one or 





two little strikes and an eight-incher out | 


of the water, but no luck. I fell in once, 


twisting my ankle and skinning both my | 
knees. But the sky was as blue as I’ve | 


ever seen it, and that cool woods smell 
filled my lungs. About two o’clock I wan- 
dered back to camp. 

“What's the matter?” Hannah asked. 
She was spread out on one of the cots in 
the sun. 


“Skinned my knees,” I said. “Where’s | 


the iodine?” 

‘TJ don’t know. Midge—” 

I said, “You and Jay were supposed to 
bring the drugs, remember?” 

She rose up on her elbows. “No, you 
and Midge were, Denny. We were sup- 
posed to bring the staples.” 


I said: “O.K. Skip it,” and went down 


to the creek and soaked my ankle for a 
little while, and when the sun started over 
the peak, I went on to the narrow foot- 
bridge over the pool below the camp and 
‘tried out a gray hackle. : 
i catch anything 


“Don’t think you'll 
there,” Hannah yelled. 

Now, every year since I’ve been going 
up there, I’ve fished that pool. Of course, 
I don’t know anything about it, except that 
T’ve almost always taken out eight or ten 
in the course of a week’s stay. 

I didn’t say anything, and pretty soon 
she said, “Hey, Denny!” 

“Yes?” 

eae think you'll catch any in that 

fe} ee 

It was funny, her voice. Not soft like 
Midge’s, but kind of rasping a little when 
she yelled. 

I said, “I won’t if you don’t stop hol- 
lering,” and she said, “O.K.,” and stopped 
for a minute, and then said, “O.K.” again. 

Pretty soon I went back to camp. 

“Any luck?” 

“No.” 

“T told you—” 

“Don’t,” I said. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t say I told you so.” 

“Well, where are those fish you caught?” 

I stifled a reply and got the rest of my 
tackle and started up the creek. 

You know how you get forlorn at dusk? 
Things seem all kind of gray and hopeless 
and tired, and day drags itself out across 
the sky. Of course at home it’s a little dif- 
ferent. Midge goes around and turns lights 
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CHARLIE CHIRP 


Canary Detective tells 
“Story of the Excited Canary” 


“He rushed into 
headquarters, 
all excited. His \ 
lovely song was & 
gone! After ques- | 
tioning him, I 
discovered... 





WHAT HE NEEDED 
WAS THE 


LIFT 


IN FRENCH’S 
BIRD BISCUIT 


Remember, only healthy canaries feel 
like singing! With a French’s Bird 
Biscuit in his cage—and 
French’s Bird Seed in his 
cup—you give your canarya 
balanced diet for healthand 
song. There’s a French’s 
Bird Biscuit (in itself worth 
10c) in every package of 
French’s Bird Seed. 


French’s Bird Gravel 
Aids Digestion 


French 


BIRD SEED ad BISCUIT 
Soar 










to users of French’s. New edition; 76 pages; 


beautifully | illustrated; 12 pages in colors. 
Expert adyice on care, treatment and breeding 
of canaries. Helpful. Authoritative. Mail box 
top from French’s Bird Seed or French’s Bird 
Gravel, with Coupon below. 


The R. T. French Co., 2319 Mustard Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Enclosed is box top from French’s. Send me New 
Canary Book postpaid. 


on, and we usually have a cocktail or two 
and listen to Crosby or Vallee, and it’s gay 
in a minor way and not gray and hopeless 
at all. But in the mountains— 

An hour later I threaded my way back 
down the dusk-shadowed trail. Hannah 
wasn’t in camp. I whittled a little kindling 
off a log and then started down to the 
creek with my three fish. 

It gets cold up there in August and Sep- 
tember, and the wind that comes from the 
valley, particularly after a rain, is icy and 
biting. My fire went out behind me, the 
damp wood smudging, biting, and a silver 
sliver of moon looked down at me, sort 
of stark and bare, through the black trees. 

I was trying to revive the fire again 
when Hannah straggled back to camp. In 
spite of the cold, she looked hot—hot and 
worn, her hair matted on her forehead, a 
smear of dirt across her cheek. (And 
somewhere off there in the night—but not 
this night, not at all; a night of stars and 
a band playing and the moon soft on deep 
dark water perhaps—somewhere off there 
Midge, my little Midge, in a white dress 
all floaty and gay, and Jay .. .) I looked 
at Hannah, and she looked at me, but we 
didn’t say anything. She took her creel 
off and sat down on a stump, and I peeled 
two potatoes and dipped the trout, the 
three trout, in some cornmeal, and put 
the pan over the fire. 

“That all we’re having?” 

I said: “I had to choose between this 
and pressed duck. The butler is coming 
up the trail now with the entree.” 

She said, “O.K.,” and I said, 

“If you feel completely rested, you might 
do something about the coffee.” 

“You don’t need to get nasty about it!” 

“Tm not getting nasty,” I told her. “The 
coffee won’t boil itself. It’s good coffee, but 
not that good.” : 

“Well,” she said, “you don’t need to be 
nasty about it.” 

“You just said that.” 

“Sure I just said it. But Jay would 
never—” 

“Jay checked out,” I reminded her. “I 
guess the fresh air got him down.” 

“Listen,” said Hannah, “Midge didn’t get 
along so well with the fauna herself.” 

“Let’s leave Midge out of this!” 

“You brought in Jay!” 

“T didn’t, you did. You said—” 

“I know what I said!” 


HE fish started to burn, and I turned 

them over. “Anyway,” I grumbled, 
half-aloud, “we’d probably be a lot better 
Ott ate Midgerecs: 

“I thought you wanted to leave Midge 
out of this.” 

“T do. It was a mistake in the first place 
bringing her up here.” 

“It was your idea.” 

“Tt was your idea.” 

‘Denny Martin, that night when we 
were playing bridge—” 

“Listen,” I said. “For two years you’ve 
been trying to get Midge into the moun- 
tains. Just to show her up. Just because 
she’s attractive and feminine.” 

“Are you implying that I’m not?” 

“Tm not implying anything. I just said 
that because Midge would rather read and 
improve her mind and—” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” 

I said: “If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
to hear a woman swear. That’s another 
thing about Midge. She—” 

“I know,” said Hannah. “She’s adorable.” 

“She’s a very fine girl.” 

Hannah said, “She really is sweet.” 

“Listen,” I said, “cut it!” 

“Well, Denny, I do think Midge is just 
about the darlingest little thing I’ve ever 
seen. Of course, she is also about the most 
incapable—” 

I said, “You can’t say that about her!” 

“just about the most incapable little 
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bunch that I have ever seen. But then I 
suppose men—real men, like yourself” (I 
put in, “Not men like Jay?”) “get sucked 
in and—” 

I said, “Do you want this pan of fish in 
your face?” 

She stood up. “Well, what’ll we pack 
first?” 

And I told her. 


Hat is quite a hotel there, with those 
lawns and the way steps go down 
to the long clear pool, and the driveway 
all graveled and studded with town cars 
and doormen and young girls in slacks 
and young men with twenty-five-dollar 
sweaters knotted around their brown 
necks. Hannah and I were standing in the 
cool rich lobby. 

I said, “Are Mr. and Mrs.—is Mr.—is a 
Mrs. Denny Martin registered here?” 

Hannah opened her mouth for the first 
time in nine and a half hours, and whis- 
pered out of the side of it, “You certainly 
did that with finesse.” 

The clerk said, “We have no Mrs. Mar- 
tin.” 

Hannah said, “Do you havea Mr. Barry?” 

But she needn’t have asked the question, 
because just then someone was slapping 
me on the back, and a gay, an unpleas- 
antly gay, voice was saying, “Well, Lewis 
and Clarke! What did you do with the 
covered wagon?” 

Hannah said, “Jay!” 

He stood there—white flannels and a 
bright blue sweater and those fancy shoes 
you would be afraid to buy—and for some 
reason he looked very lean and quite 
young (considering he tops me by six 
months) and sort of out of a magazine. 

After a few minutes of looking at them 
together and then looking at the clerk 
and then looking down at the rug, which 
was thick and soft and blue, I said, “If 
you don’t mind, cut for a minute and give 
me some clue to my wife.” 

“Your wife?” Jay’s eyebrows raised. 
“Oh, yes, she’s the one who cries so much, 
isn’t she? Duct trouble, I presume?” 

I said: “Tll duct trouble you. Where’s 
Midge?” 

“T don’t know. Really I don’t. After all, 
old man, there are some proprieties, and 
you didn’t expect—” 

I said, “She’s not here with you?” 

“She’s not here with me.” 

I said: “Well, it was swell. We'll have 
to go again next year,” and went out, mis- 
gauging the revolving door by that much. 


T’S a long way back home from there, 
and the way is always longer when you 
go it alone. Or have I read that some- 
place? And all the way I was thinking 
about Midge. Midge curled up on our 
love seat. Midge ordering chicken in the 
spareribs place. Midge lost from me in a 
theatre aisle. Midge standing there on that 
dusty mountain trail, trying to be brittle 
and stifling little tears when she said: “If 
you want to file any papers, you’ll find 
me at one of the fancier places. If they’ll 
let you in.” 

It’s a long way back home from there, 
and it was night again when I turned into 
our driveway, cold and alone and dis- 
couraged. The note would be on the hall 
table, or held on the sink under a milk 
bottle. And Midge, by now, would be on 
that plane for Reno—warm and comfort- 
able and perhaps a little happy as she 
roared, certain and secure, three thousand 
feet above the Sierras, above the gray dead 
ashes of my campfire. 

But no note greeted me when I opened 
the door into the dark hall, and I switched 
on the lights and put my bag down. The 
house seemed as forlorn as I was, cold and 
quiet and empty, and I tried those French 
doors in the living room to be sure they 
were locked, and then went upstairs. 


| 
| 


“Denny.” 

When I switched on the lights, she was 
standing -in the middle of the bedroom, 
and around her her luggage in jumbled 
disarray showed me that I had not been 
far off—perhaps an hour, perhaps two— 
about Reno. She had on a little knit suit 
and those ridiculous red shoes with no 
toes, and her face was as white as the 
leather belt at her waist, and I could see 
that she had been crying. 

“What are you doing here in the dark?” 

“Packing.” 

Her chin went up a little, and then it 
started to quiver, and I kind of held myself 
in because this was tender, and it was kind 
of beautiful, and leave it to a dope like 
me to botch it. 

I went over to my dresser and emptied 
my pockets—the coins jingling and the 
keys clattering on the glass, my knife ring- 
ing hollowly, and I didn’t turn around 
when I said: “We followed you to the 
hotel. Jay said—” 

“Oh, yes, Jay.” Behind me, she had 
opened something. A suitcase or a hatbox. 
Or maybe she had closed it. 

I put my tortoise-shell brushes together 
and moved a few things around in the tray 
she gave me last Christmas. 





“Midge—” 

“Yes?” 

“Midge, I—Midge, Hannah—Midge—” 

“Well, go on.” 'VE ALWAYS 
I : URNED lideeserr There was a bowl of DEPENDED ON PONDS 

owers on the gate-leg near the window 

—it was just like Midge to order flowers as VANISHING CREAM 
soon as she got home—and they were all FOR SMOOTHING AWAY 
asleep now, and I looked at them and not 
= — a S on a LITTLE ROUGHNESSES. 
of saw her, I don’t know how—her hands 
moving a little at her sides, her chin still 'M DELIGHTED 
trembling, her eyes all wide and defiant.) * THAT NOW IT HAS 


I said, “That is a very nice hotel.” 

“Your camp site was pretty, too.” 

“T particularly admired that rug in the 
foyer. Beautiful thing.” 

She said, “Those pines were tall.” 

“Tallest in the state.” 

“How old do you suppose they were?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Some—some 
people can tell by the rings.” 

Then I stopped, and Midge took it up, 
because it was obvious and logical and 
purely accidental, and in a way neat. 

“Tike how many times you’ve been mar- 
ried,” Midge said. 

And then the defiance went away, and 
the distance between us went away, too, 
and I'll bet the flowers woke up for a min- 
ute, although I wasn’t looking at them 
then. Nor was I looking at the phone, ten 
minutes later, when it started ringing. 

The operator said, “I have a call for 
you.” 

I put my hand over the receiver. “Long 
distance,” I said to Midge. “Probably Jay 
and Hannah. What’ll I tell them?” 

Midge snuggled over to me and looked 
up and smiled and said, “Tell them no.” 

Into the phone I said, “No.” 

Jay said: “No? No what?” 

“T° don’t know no what. Just no.” 


“SKIN-VITAMIN" IN IT 


Smart young society favorite, always seen in fashionable places. She goes 
hatless throughout the active outdoor season—winters in Palm Beach. 





Women who are careful of their make-up 


He said, “Well, O.K., if that’s the way are always eager to hear about the extra 
you feel about it,” and I said, ee it ah owe f 
“Tt isn’t the way I feel about it,” but he NOW EXTRA skin-vitamin’ that Paes a a — 
had hung up. powder base—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


I took Midge in my arms again. “No 


what?” he SKIN Vy] TAM IN a5 Skin that lacks Vitamin A becomes rough 
“Oh,” she said, “I was just thinking. ioe and dry. But when this *skin-vitamin’”’ is 
We've spent a lot of time with Jay and restored, it helps make skin soft and 





Hannah, and there’s only one more week ; 

of our vacation left, and why don’t the IN THIS SWELL smooth again. 

two of us just—” Her words trailed off. te Meine 7 Jer and ae 
Rion’ what?” POWDER BASE* Use Pond’s before powder and over 
“Oh, Denny—just!” night to help supply this important vita- 
That’s another thing about Midge. She min for your skin. Same jars, labels, prices. 


doesn’t finish her sentences. She doesn’t 


poet to. You sort of get them, anyway. * Statements concerning the effects of the “‘skin-vitamin”’ applied to the skin are based upon 
mean, I sort of get them. It’s something medical literature and tests on the skin of animals following an accepted laboratory method. 
we have in common. Copyright, 1989, Pond’s Extract Company 
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AT ITS BEST 


Wes Libby’s Peaches are picked we 
never strip a whole orchard at once. 
Nor even a whole tree. Each peach gets 
individual attention, is picked just when 
perfectly ripe for canning. 

And Libby’s selection doesn’t stop there. 
In every can, halves are superbly matched 
for size and shape and color. 

“Selective” picking and packing means 
extra fine peaches for you. Fruit tree- 
ripened in California’s golden sunshine, 
marvelous in flavor, a treat for eyes and 
palate. Yet Libby’s cost you no more than 
ordinary kinds. 

Stock up now. Many’s the time Libby’s 
Peaches will answer menu problems. 


1939 WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS! See Libby's 
Treasure Ship ...in the Foods Building at New 
York and San Francisco 


All Libby's Foods are carefully selected ri a 
pertly packed to give le ee nee a 
a ae pa ching and effort. * 
VEGETABLES ° 20 FRUITS 
= 33 MEATS ¢ 8 JUICES 
PICKLES © OLIVES ° CONDIMENTS 
(16 kinds) 
RED ALASKA SALMON 
EVAPORATED MILK 
9 HOMOGENIZED BABY FOODS 





Any Day Can End 


(Continued from page 47) 
old, and she has been sick. But she is a 
good laundress, and I’ve had her a long 
time.” While she talked, Mary took the 
faded flowers out of the bowl, straightened 
a window shade, changed the napkins, 
and put two slices of bread in the toaster. 

“Well,” Hattie said grudgingly, “if I 
could go down now and get started—” 

“Go ahead,” Mary told her, “Ill give Mr. 
Frazier his breakfast.” 

Now John, already hidden behind the 
morning paper, came hurrying into the 
breakfast room. He ate silently and swiftly 
until he glanced at his watch, dropped the 
paper and his napkin, took a last gulp of 
coffee, and raced to the door. Mary fol- 
lowed him, brushing hurriedly and a little 
wistfully at the lapel of his coat as she 
lifted her face for a flying kiss. 


HEN the screen had slammed, she 

went back to her cooling coffee. Then 
she heard Bob clattering down the stairs. 
Golf, she supposed. Nothing else would get 
Bob out at this hour during vacation. Then 
she looked up and was startled to see her 
son, not in slacks and golf shirt, but in 
his best gray suit, sleek and immaculate. 
And handsome. And, oh, so young! Mary 
smothered the quick rush of devouring 
affection which impelled foolish, endear- 
ing words, and said casually, 

“Why, what’s going on?” 

Now Bob took the morning paper, bent 
his eyes to it. “Oh,” he said carelessly, 
“going downtown. I want to make the 
eight-thirty.” 

“But why?” Mary asked curiously. 

Bob lowered the paper and looked at 
her. There was something in the thrust of 
his chin, in the tightened line of his young 
mouth, oddly defiant. But his eyes weren’t 
defiant. They seemed to Mary frightened. 

He said defensively, “Good heavens, 
Mother, can’t a fellow ever do anything 
different?” 

Mary slid more toast into the rack. 
“But,” she insisted, “it’s so early.” And 
she couldn’t resist a faint thrust. “Espe- 
cially after the time you got in last night!” 

“Well,” he told her bluntly. “If you must 
know, I’m going to look for a job. I’m tired 
of loafing. I’ve got several good leads.” 

“A job!” Mary gasped. “But, Bob, that’s 
crazy. It’s only a little more than six weeks 
until you go back to school. And you know 
we discussed the whole thing at the be- 
ginning of the summer. We decided that 
with things as they are, men needing all 
the extra jobs, and your heavy schedule 
in the fall, it wouldn’t be wise. Then, too, 
you know our vacation plans.” 

“Well, I guess you could go to Maine 
without me,” he said with exaggerated 
carelessness. “I guess you wouldn’t miss 
me so much. I could get along here with 
Hattie.” 

Mary’s patience cracked. “Oh,.quit talk- 
ing foolishly!” she cried. “Why under the 
ee sun you should take a notion like 
this—”’ 5 

Bob didn’t look up. He poured half a 
pitcher of milk on his cereal and covered 
it thickly with sugar. Then he said in a 
kind of strained voice: “It’s not sudden at 
all. ’ve been thinking a lot lately.” 

Now his eyes met hers. The blue in- 
tensity of them seemed to burn. It was 
silly that Mary saw him again as a little 
boy trying to convince her it was safe to 
go swimming in the river. 

“Yes, I've been thinking,” he repeated. 
“Here I am, twenty years old. Two more 
years in college. Then if I’m going to have 
a profession, heaven knows how much 
longer! Well, listen, Mother, maybe I don’t 
want to go back to college. Maybe I’ve got 
just enough education for practical pur- 
poses. Look at the fellows with college 


educations who are working in gas sta- 
tions! Look at the successful business- 
men who never went to college!” 

Now Mary understood the strange quiet 
cold which she felt creeping over her. It 
was as if after weeks of anxiety she was 
hearing the surgeon say, “Yes, it is seri- 
ous!”” Now she knew that she hadn’t been 
wrong. All her vague worries were crys- 
tallized. That girl. Ellen Ware. Mary saw 
the blinding flame of red-gold hair, the 
soft white skin, the too-red, too-eager lips 
—and the sullen eyes. 

Mary couldn’t stand it any longer. She 
cried weakly: “Bob, it’s that girl—Ellen 
Ware. She is back of all this. You—you 
probably think you're in love with her!” 

He said too quickly: “Well, what’s 
wrong with Ellen? Because she’s pretty, 
because all the fellows like her, that’s why 
you don’t like her! That’s why Sis and her 
crowd don’t like Ellen. But Ellen knows. 
She knows why women don’t like her!” 

Mary tried to keep the trembling anger 
out of her voice. “Surely you're not stupid 
enough to believe that?” she said. 

Bob said coldly, “Then perhaps it’s just 
because her father didn’t go to Harvard, 
because he didn’t have a college educa- 
tion—or because they don’t happen to go 
around: in your crowd!” - 

The hot anger in Mary seemed to blaze. 
“You’re being ridiculous,” she snapped. 
“What has money or education to do with 
making a lady, giving a person fine feel- 
ings?” - 

Bob got up and pushed his chair back 
so that it scraped against the floor. He said 
sharply: “I don’t think you know Ellen 
well enough to talk like that. I’m sorry, 
but I'll have to run for the eight-thirty.” 

Mary followed him out to the porch. 
She thought bitterly: “He’s torn between 
the two of us—between me and Ellen 
Ware. Between duty and desire.” When 
she went back into the house, she felt sick 
with the weight of her unhappiness. 


Te telephone rang, and it was Marda 
Wilson. Mary tried to talk with 
interest about a benefit bridge party. Then 
she left the telephone and went heavily 
upstairs to make beds. She wondered how 
she could have been so stupid as to lose 
her temper, show her hand. Of course 
John wouldn’t let the child leave school. 
John would talk to him. But the sick trem- 
bling inside her persisted. Now there real- 
ly was something to fear. It had gone that 
far. She thought of Ralph Benton leaving 
Yale to marry that little Southern girl. 
Sally Fentriss and Sid Garwood were 
scarcely more than children, but they were 
married now and with the responsibility 
of a home and baby. Mary had seen the 
new lines come in the face of Sid’s mother. 
But it wasn’t just that—it wasn’t really a 
youthful marriage that Mary feared. It 
was the wrong girl. But was there a pos- 
sibility, Mary argued to herself, that Ellen 
Ware wasn’t the wrong girl? “I’ve got to 
be fair,” she told herself fiercely. But her 
hands, smoothing the coverlet on Bob’s 
bed, trembled with tenderness. And when 
she stood up, her eyes were brimming 
with tears. In a blur she saw Hattie stand- 
ing in the doorway, the dangling cord of 
the electric iron in her hand. 

“It’s no use, Mrs. Frazier,” Hattie said. 
“The iron won't heat. I guess Delia must 
have dropped it again.” 

The electric iron. Hattie’s grumbling. 
Sister’s sweater. Mother Frazier’s letter to 
be written. All at once Mary felt their 
nagging pettiness like a hundred pin- 
pricks. She couldn’t stand them. She had 
to be rid of them all, to make room for 
the big worry, the important one—the 
only one. She cried angrily, “I won't listen 
to one more complaint about Delia!” 

“Well, it’s not my fault if the ironing 
isn’t done!” Hattie flounced off. 


bright 


Mary thought: “I could have been more 
patient. Hattie’s a good girl, too; she works 
hard. She has been doing a lot of Delia’s 
work lately.” She followed the girl into) © 
the hall and called after her: “Finish to- 
morrow, Hattie! I'll get a new iron when 
I’m in town this afternoon.” 

As she went back to her bedmaking, 
Mary decided to catch the noon train. 
Then she might arrange to have lunch 
with John. She could tell him about her 
talk with Bob this morning. But first the 
letter must be written to Mother Frazier. 
When the letter was finished and stamped, 
there was just time to dress. Hurriedly, 
without- thinking about herself at all. 
scarcely seeing herself, Mary began to get 
ready. Pulling her blue-and-white print 
off the hanger, she caught the shoulder, 
ripped it. There was no time to mend it 
and still catch the train. She remembered 
that her dark sheer was at the cleaner’s, 
so there was nothing to do but wear the 
old woolen suit. Thank goodness it was 
a cool, cloudy day. A dab of powder, a 
quick smear of lipstick. She went toward 
the telephone to call John, and jumped 
nervously when it rang as she touched it. 

John’s secretary's young voice came 
pleasantly over the wire. “Will you hold 
the line a second, Mrs. Frazier? Mr. 
Frazier is calling.” 

John’s voice crackled in her ear, with 
briskness. “Mary, I left some papers on 
the desk, and I need them today for 
Maitland! I want you to send Bob right 
down with them.” 

She said: “Bob has already gone out, 
but I’m coming down on the noon train. 
How about our having lunch together?” 

“Sorry, Mary,” he said shortly. “But I 
can’t possibly make it today. You’ll have 
to bring the papers to the office. Can you 
do that? Thanks a lot, dear.” 

Mary put the telephone back and felt 
oddly hurt, as if someone had closed a 
door in her face. It was silly, of course, to 
feel like that. He was probably up to his 
ears in work. She got the papers from the 
desk and called good-bye to Hattie. As 
she walked hurriedly to the station, the 
sun came out, and what had threatened 
to be a cool cloudy day became hot and 
moist and oppressive. She felt clumsy and 
sticky in the wool suit and felt sports hat. 
And when she reached the office, her hus- 
ert had already gone out with Mr. Mait- 
an 





AND BROIL SANDWICHES 


Spread buttered bread with Underwood Deviled 
Ham, blendedwith theese, and broil over the coals. 
It’s spicy... an easy way to extra good eating. 


k OR ROLL AND TOAST 
{ 


Spread thin-sliced white bread with butter and 
Underwocd Deviled Ham. Roll and take to the 
picnic wrapped in a damp cloth. Toast on picnic 
forks or pointed sticks. It’s different—and good ! 


k OR FIX THESE AT HOME 


Mix Underwood Deviled Ham with peanut butter 
..or American cheese..or chili sauce... or may- 
-  onnaise.. orcrushed pineapple. . or mashed ba- 
nana. They’ re delicious. . and so easy to prepare ! 





Ms LINDSAY got up from her desk, 
young and self-possessed—wearing a 
smart little red-and-white print that 
looked cool and fresh as spring itself. 
Mary felt that she had never noticed be- 
fore how pretty Miss Lindsay really was— 
with her fair hair and blue eyes and softly 
rounded little figure. All at once she re- 
membered what John had said the night 
before. “Even at Bob’s age they like that 
kind!” Mary felt suddenly shabby and 
middle-aged. She felt like an awkward 
guest in unfamiliar surroundings. Miss 
Lindsay was the hostess, young and smil- 
ing and sure. John’s office hostess—his 
office wife. 

Miss Lindsay said, “I’m so sorry, Mrs. 
Frazier, but Mr. Frazier felt sure that you 
would understand.” 

Mary smiled and said, “Of course I un- 
derstand.” And she felt oddly as if she 
wanted to go on and defend her position, 
let Miss Lindsay know that there was 
never a misunderstanding between John 
Frazier and his wife. But she was strange- 
ly tongue-tied. And as she left the office 
she felt almost as if she were slinking out, 
shabby and dismissed. 

As she walked along the hot street, re- 
sentment and self-pity began to burn. She 
thought of Miss Lindsay’s youth and pret- 
tiness, her cool assurance, her lovely 
clothes. She thought of the pleasant and| 
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Unguentine is a modern antiseptic—an anti- 
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ordered relationship between John and 
the girl. Every morning John’s secretary 
didn’t have to greet him with a list of 
worries. Miss Lindsay hadn’t a sullen 
maid, a half-sick laundress whom she 
hated to dismiss, a daughter who lost an 
expensive sweater as casually as she might 
lose a bobbie pin. A thousand nagging, 
petty annoyances—no time for a wave or 
manicure. Miss Lindsay hadn’t a son who 
was young and clean and gallant and 
threatened with danger—almost for those 
very reasons. Miss Lindsay was free. 

Glancing in a mirror, Mary saw the 
lumpy shapelessness of her old wool suit, 
the pale anxiety of her face beneath a 
nondescript old felt hat. And yet under- 
neath it didn’t matter—none of these 
things mattered. Only Bob mattered. She 
went through the routine of shopping, 
pushing her worries aside to attend to the 
material needs of the family. But going 
home, as the train neared the station, she 
took up again the burden of her anxiety. 
She kept thinking of that brief encounter 
with Ellen Ware the night of the club 
dance. And she saw now in the glittering 
smile of the girl’s insolent eyes a look of 
triumph, triumph over Bob—triumph over 
Bob’s mother. 


Wee she reached the house, the first 
thing Hattie said was: 

“Mr. Bob came home at noon, and took 
the car out. He isn’t back yet. And at three 
o’clock the Cullen boy stopped by for him. 
He said they had a date to play golf. But 
I told him I didn’t know where Mr. Bob 
was, or when he was coming home.” 

Mary said: “Why, yes, I remember now 
they had a foursome arranged. Well, per- 
haps he took his clubs with him, met the 
boys at the course.” ; 

“No,” Hattie said, “his clubs are in the 
hall. Besides, the Cullen boy telephoned 
again from the club—just a little while 
ago.” 

Mary said weakly: “It’s very strange. I 
hope nothing has happened. You’re sure 
the telephone didn’t ring without your 
hearing it, Hattie?” 

“The phone never rung but twice,” Hat- 


tie said shortly. “Once it was the Cullen - 


boy, and once it was Mr. Frazier. He isn’t 
coming home for dinner. He said you 
would understand!” 

With a start, Mary seemed to hear Miss 
Lindsay saying the same thing. But now 
Miss Lindsay, who had always been no 
more than a pleasant voice, was a person 
—young and cool and pretty. Mary walked 
upstairs and felt that she must be losing 
her mind. She was being ridiculous. First, 
because the boy had taken the car, gone 
off without leaving a message, forgotten 
a golf date, she let her mind dwell on the 
fantastic notion that he might have run 
off to be married. Next, because her hus- 
band stayed downtown for dinner, she 
imagined even more fantastic things! She 
was letting her nerves get the best of her. 
Resolutely she undressed slowly and hung 
her old wool suit far back in the cupboard. 
She found a cool linen print. She ran the 
tub and scattered bath salts with a lavish 
hand. She dawdled over dressing. But all 
the little time-killing, useless things 
which she did seemed only to make the 
hands of the clock move more slowly. 
Five. Half-past five. Six. The gold haze of 
evening began to mellow the light. 

At a quarter past six Mary felt suddenly 
that she had to know at least whether Bob 
was with Ellen Ware. With cold, shaking 
fingers, she fumbled in the telephone book. 
She dialed the number, and a voice came 
over the wire. “Who? Oh, Bob Frazier?” 
Now the voice lifted to a higher, more 
delicate tone. “Oh, is this Mrs. Frazier? 
Well, this is Mrs. Ware, Mrs. Frazier.” 

Mary said: “I’m sorry to trouble you, 
but I was a trifle uneasy. You see, Bob 
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had a golf date, and he so seldom forgets 
anything—” 

Mrs. Ware said: “Oh, now, I wouldn’t 
worry, Mrs. Frazier! You know how young 
folks are. I think they drove out to the 
country somewhere—a picnic or some- 
thing.” 

Mary gave a little 
daughter is with Bob.’ 

“Oh, yes!” Mrs. Ware laughed easily. 
“Tt seems to be quite an affair, doesn’t it? 
But then they are so young, I guess we 
needn’t worry!” Now there was a cozy 
note of intimacy in Mrs. Ware’s voice. Too 
cozy. Too intimate. Too sure. 

Mary’s hands were like ice. She said: 
“Well, thank you, Mrs. Ware. I'm sure 
they will be back soon.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Ware murmured 
soothingly. “You know young folks! When 
they are having a good time, they forget 
everything.” Now the voice was positively 
warm with the comfy understanding be- 
tween mothers. ~ 


Wo Mary had said good-bye, She 
sat beside the telephone, suddenly too 
weary to move—the whole miserable ~ 
weight of the day seeming to press against 
her. Then she heard car wheels on the 
gravel drive—a door slam—Bob’s step on 
the porch. But the quick rush of relief 
which swept over her subsided when she 
saw him standing in the door. His thin 
young face was drawn and white. And for 
a second they both seemed to be waiting 
for words that would have to be spoken 
between them with difficulty. . 

Mary said finally: “I’m glad you’ve 
come. I’ve been very worried. I—I even 
called Mrs. Ware.” 

“You did?” Bob said. But the expression 
on his face didn’t change. It didn’t even 
show the usual quick impatience at her 
foolish anxiety. “Then you knew Ellen 
was with me?” 

Mary nodded. 

Bob walked over and sat down on the 
davenport. He sat hunched, with his hands 
clasped tensely between his knees. He 
said: “In the—the rush this morning I for- 
got to tell you Ellen and I were going on 
a kind of picnic with her cousins. That 
was all right, because I expected to be 
home in time for my foursome with Joe. 
But we ran out of gas. It was my fault. I 
kind of ran into trouble all day. We were 
off the main road, and the other car had 
gone ahead. By the time we got fixed up 
it was too late even to get Joe on the tele- 
phone. Then—well, Mother, I guess you’ve 
got to know the rest—the whole thing. I 
may as well get it over!” 

Mary’s heart seemed to stop. 

“You see,” he said, “we tried to save 
time, cutting through the park. And as we 
came around that sharp curve by the 
reservoir, a man stepped out—stepped 
right in front of the car. It wasn’t my fault. 
You’ve got to believe that.” His eyes met 
hers, and they were dark with earnestness 
and pleading. 
ee cried involuntarily, “Oh, Bob—not 

at!” 

“No,” he said, “he wasn’t even hurt 
much. But I hit him. I felt it. It was awful.” 

“You took him to the hospital?” 

He looked up at her then, and his lip 
seemed to quiver. “I’m glad you said that,” 
he told her. “Yes, to St. John’s. They found 
he wasn’t hurt much. And that he had 
been drinking. He was just plain drunk, 
I guess. I think they know it wasn’t my 
fault. But Dad will have to know all about 
it.” Then he said slowly: “Ellen was pretty 
upset. Some people took her home. She 
didn’t go to the hospital with me, of 
course.” 

Mary said, “It must have been terrible 
for both of you!” 

Bob kept looking down at his hands. He 
said queerly: “Well, Mother, I guess you 


gasp. “Then your 


were right again. And I guess after the 
way I talked this morning, I ought to tell 
you this. But I wouldn’t tell anyone else— 
ever. And I want you to promise never 
to tell Dad, or Sis.” 

Mary said, “I promise.” 

“Ts about Ellen,” he told her slowly. 
“Mother, she didn’t want me to stop. She 
said no one had seen it happen, that we 
could get away with it—” 

Mary looked down because she didn’t 
want to see the hurt in his eyes when they 
met hers. She said, “Of course she was 
very frightened, Bob.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but no matter how 
frightened you or Sis would have been— 
You see, I knew how either one of you 
would have acted! I guess when a fellow 
is pretty crazy about a girl, he doesn’t see 
everything. But when I looked at her and 
saw that she meant that—I guess I saw 
the things you and Sis felt. And then,” he 
said quietly, “at the hospital, in that Ac- 
cident Room, I did some more thinking. 
Those doctors, the way they work—the 
things they can do—well, I guess the 

-things they can do for people make up for 

all the years they spend in school. It’s 
pretty wonderful. You remember when 
I was a youngster I always said Id like 
to be a doctor like Uncle Mark?” 

“And I always hoped you would,” Mary 
said breathlessly. at 

~- “You Know, Mother,” he said, “I don’t 
suppose I would really have -chucked 
school—” 


M42" said suddenly: “Bob, that’s your 
father’s step! He wasn’t coming home 
but—” She moved swiftly to the window 
and saw John coming with long eager 
strides along the walk. She turned and 
cried, “Bob, race upstairs and get ready 
for dinner and let me tell your father 
about the accident first!” 

Bob jumped up and said, “Gosh, Mother, 
you're a peach!” 

Mary followed him into the hall and 
watched him take the stairs two at a time. 
She turned and flung open the door. 

John said: “Hello, darling! At the last 
minute I found I could get home. No time 
to telephone.” He walked into the library 
and flung himself onto the davenport. “Has 
this been a day!” he groaned. “I tell you 
once I was on the verge of walking out 
on the whole mess. You see, coming back 
from the bank with Maitland, I saw you 
leaving our building. You had on that 
little suit you wore when we went out 
to the farm last year. And when I thought 
about the grand lazy carefree time we had, 
I almost said to Maitland: ‘Sorry, old man 
—but I see my wife, and I’m going home 
with her. We’re going to take the old car 
and go out to the country and leave this 
whole mess of labor and taxes for some- 
body else to unravel!’ I tell you, Mary, I 
never put in such a day!” 

It was then that Mary dropped down 
beside him and pressed her face against 
the rough shoulder of his old suit and 
cried foolishly: “Darling, any day can end! 
Don’t you know any day can end?” And 
she thought to herself almost hysterically, 
“If I could only remember that—always 
remember that any day can end!” 


FORTY-FIVE 


A birthday many women approach with 
worry and fear. To answer most of the 
questions women ask about this change-of- 
life period Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon has 


prepared a pamphlet for Goop HousekEErING 
readers. Send I0c and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope to Health and Happiness 
Cius, Goon Housexeerinc, 57th St. at 8th 
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ONE THAT NEITHER BATH NOR EXERCISE 


CAN RENDER INEFFECTIVE” ee 


HE spends hours grooming her- 

self for an important evening 
and yet neglects the one essential to 
long-lasting daintiness! 

She hasn’t learned that every girl 
needs a long-lasting deodorant— 
one that cannot wash off in a bath 
or fail you after tennis, an afternoon 
of shopping, or one or two dances. 


You may think because you start 
out sweet, you'll stay sweet. You 
may think you don’t perspire enough 
to matter. Every girl does... after 
exercise, when nervous or excited— 
just when you need to make your 
best impression! 


Test Yourself! 


If you don’t believe it, smell the 
armhole of your dress when you take 
it off tonight. You may discover 






NOBODY’S SWEETHEART 
BECAUSE SHE’S NOT SWEET 


CALA; 


why no one calls you “sweetheart.” 


You’ll know, too, why so many thou- 
sands of women rely on Liquid Odorono to 
guard their feminine appeal. 

A doctor’s prescription, a true perspira- 
tion check—Liquid Odorono scientifically 
controls dampness, odor, staining. Liquid 
Odorono keeps your underarm dry from 1 
to 3 days. Perspiration can’t collect on your 
dress and grow more offensive every time 
you wear it! 


Easy fo use 

Two applications of Liquid Odorono a week 
are usually enough. No dread of dampness 
or offensive perspiration odor for as much 
as three days! No fear of ruining your 
frocks with ugly stains. How easy that 
makes it to be dainty every day, all day! 

Liquid Odorono comes in two strengths 
—Regular, Instant. Also in Ice form. Test- 
ed and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau. The large size is more economical. 
Buy a large-size bottle or jar today! The 
Odorono Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Marian came in just as I was making out my “Why in the world don’t you let my Avon That was the easiest shopping I ever did! 
vacation trip shopping list. “What a job!”, Representative take care of that for you2”, -And...best of all...I found such a becom- 
I sighed. “I have to get face powder and Marian exclaimed. “She'll come right to ing make-up combination! I was at home 
creams, sunburn lotion, shaving cream for your house, and you can select everything ... perfectly comfortable... and had plenty 
Jack—oh, no end of things!”... in a jiffy! Here’s her address.”... | of time to compare different shades... 








From now on, I'll be doing my shopping the easy Avon Every Avon product is an outstanding value. Here are just a few of them: 
Way! It’s really thrilling...so very convenient ...and Avon Daphne Talcum—37¢. Avon Skin Freshener—78¢. Avon 
their products are simply exquisite. They've done won- Deodorant—52¢. Avon velvet-textured Face Powder, 3 types, 8 
ders for me. Just the other night Jack said: “Darling, it flattering shades—78¢ a box. Avon Lipstick, in 4 exciting shades 
seems to me your complexion gets lovelier every day!” —52¢. Avon Rouge, in 4 tones to harmonize with Lipstick—52¢. 


Welcome the AVON Representative when she calls! 


FRIENDLY, trained Representative brings Avon cosmetics they equal the most expensive sold amywhere . .. yet Avon 
A direct to your home. In the comfort and privacy of your _ prices are amazingly reasonable. Avon beauty aids are tested 
own living room, she courteously and quickly helps you make and approved by Good Housekeeping—and carry our famous 
your selection. Avon toiletries are never sold in stores. They | money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
are delivered to you fresh. Do as thousands of other women have done... let the Rep- 

53 years of skilled experience goes into their making... resentative show you the Avon Way to loveliness! 


If you are not receiving regular Avon service, mail a postcard to 
Avoa Products, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Our Representa- 


My \ tive in your community will call—without obligation on your part. 


\ A Personalized Service that Comes to Your Home 
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AT THE FLOWER SHOW 


ase of living, comfort, gaiety—they 

are all to be found in a well- 

planned and captivating little 
house. And such a house—one of 
Hodgson’s portable ones—we fur- 
nished and decorated for exhibition 
at the 1939 International Flower 
Show in New York City. Year after 
year we have furnished and decorated 
one of these houses in gay new ways. 
This year’s white clapboard cottage 


THE SHIELD HAS 
BEEN AWARDED 
TO HOUSES AT 





Alden Estates, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Argonne Drive, Baltimore, Maryland 

Beverly Shores, Orlando, Florida 

Bloomfield Village, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Blue Ridge, Seattle, Washington 

Bronx Hills, Westchester County, New York 
Chatham Manor, Chatham, New Jersey 
Cheeleroft, Hohokus, New Jersey 

Chestnut Street, Wilmette, Illinois 
Claythorne Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Country Club District, Kansas City, Missouri 


(it can be put together in a week’s 
time) we illustrate here, thriftily fur- 
nished and chock full of new ideas for 
your summer refurbishing. 

The tone of the house is set by the 
cheerful wallpaper used throughout, 
by sturdy Modern furniture, colorful 
fabrics, and pretty, Modern, peasant 
accessories at small prices. 

The small foyer is painted white, 
has a peasant wallpaper border about 


Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 

Elder Lane, Winnetka, Illinois 

Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 

Green Acres, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland 

Hanley Downs, Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Harbour Green, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 
Highland Park, Dallas, Texas 

Homeland, Baltimore, Maryland 

Huntington Road, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Kent Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois 

Madrid Street, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mountain Brook Estates, Birmingham, Alabama 
Northwood, Baltimore, Maryland 


This Shield placed by a house means that our consultant 
exam nation that that house meets the Good Housekeeping 
quality of design and plan, materials, construction, 


upon 





the top of the walls. A drop-leaf table 
and a hanging shelf for potted p'ants 
make up the furnishings and cost only 
$13.95. The living room is painted 
white, too, has the same wallpaper 
border and an interesting wallpaper 
panel above the mantel. Total cost 
of Swedish Modern furniture, $352. 
(Peasant accessories, wallpaper, fab- 
rics, draperies, rugs vary, but could 
be within $100 or $200.) 

The dining room is wallpapered, 
completely furnished with Swedish 
Modern table, four chairs, and corner 
cupboard for $164, with organdie cur- 
tains at $2.98 a pair, and a pretty rug 
—for $25. The master bedroom is 
refreshingly furnished with a Mod- 
ern olive bedroom suite, is papered, 
and finished to the last blue-ribbon- 
bound curtain for just $366. The 
nursery is stocked with a hardy set 
of child’s Modern furniture that can: 
take endless punishment, with a 
serviceable rug, chintz-covered slip- 
per chair, pretty curtains, and a cir- 
cus border about the walls. 


Orchard Hill, Westchester County, New York 
Pontchartrain Drive, Detroit, Michigan 
Riverdale Heights, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
River Oaks, Houston, Texas 

River Road, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rollingwood, Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio 

Westfield Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Weston Heath, Weston, Massachusetts 
Westover, Seattle, Washington 

Westwood Hills, Los Angeles, California 
Woodside Hills, San Francisco, California 
Wychwood, Westfield, New Jersey 


experts have found 
Standards for 
and land use 
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neighborhood. 







Above right, you see the master bedroom with a lovely wallpaper 
that features delphinium-blue morning-glories with olive-green 
leaves against a white ground. Trim Modern furniture in olive-green 
exactly matches the leaves in the paper. White curtains edged in blue 
ribbon, a white tufted bedspread, a soft rosy-rust rug, and a cool 
blue-and-white shell-pattern chintz for the bedroom chair add to 
the airy charm of this room that is so fragrant, restful, sweet. The 
cunning nursery, above left, and sketched above, is a pleasant sur- 
prise with soft gray-and-peach furniture, blue-and-peach plaid rug, 
festoon of circus decalcomanias bordering the walls. White organdie 
curtains, a blue-and-white candlewick bedspread, a squat slipper 
chair covered in figured peach chintz complete the furnishings 


A GAY SUMMER COTTAGE 


Living-room furniture is Swedish Modern. The 
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Center is the living room of our Thrift House. Cool white walls are 
cheerfully spiced with a gay peasant wallpaper border and festive 
wallpaper panel above the mantel. For a few dollars you can add life 
to any room in your house with such a border. The blond Swedish 
Modern furniture is ideal for any small home—it is compact, tidy, 
informal. To make a room summery try pretty, washable curtains 
like these white ones with blue and terra-cotta tassels. The material 
is 50” wide, costs 80¢ a yd., tubs like a charm. Here the same fabric is 
used on a chair. A durable yellow textured fabric with a blue stripe 
covers the sofa, and twin chairs with an open bookcase between them 
are in solid blue. The rug is gray taupe; before the hearth is an oval 


— 
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The sketch, right, gives you an intimate glimpse of a corner of the living 
room. Aren’t the peasant curtains pretty? And do notice how jolly the 
peasant wallpaper border is, how capacious and inviting the Swedish 
Modern desk in blond maple looks. Below, right, is the dining room, 
papered in a sprightly blue with red-and-yellow accents. As in the 
living room, the furniture here is blond Swedish Modern, and the rug 
is the same grayish taupe. Wooden cornices are used above the win- 
dows, and from under the cornices generous organdie curtains fall fresh 
and straight to the floor. The chairs are upholstered in a sturdy yellow 
fabric. Yellow-and-red peasant pottery makes the table informal and 
gay, and enlivens the corner cupboard. Altogether a restful, cool room 


COOPERATORS: The following firms cooperated with the Studio 
in furnishing this house. Ask your local dealer or decorator to 
buy these furnishings for you. BackGRounD: Wall paint in living 
room, hall, and nursery, Lytall Flowing Flat, Pratt & Lambert, Inc.; 
Wallpaper border in living room and hall, Sigfrid K. Lonegren; 
Master-Bedroom wallpaper, Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; Circus Decal- 
comanias, The Meyercord Company; Glencraft Washable Wallpaper 
in dining room, kitchen, and bath, Imperial Paper and Color Corp.; 
Lighting fixtures, Mutual Lighting Fixture Co. Rues in living 
room, dining room, and bedroom, Olson Rug Company, Nursery 
rug and hearth rug, Topton Rug Co. (Continued on page 159) 


wallpaper border is of peasant origin; amusing and inexpensive 
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VISIT HISTORIC HOUSES 


BY EDITH ROELKER CURTIS 
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this summer, arrange your trip to include some of the 
interesting sights along the way. Whether you approach 
New York from south, west, or north, the road will take you 
right by places of unusual historic and architectural interest. 
Sightseeing by motor is a delightful and rewarding experi- 
ence, and the “great” houses of the past are particularly 
stimulating. There is fascination in seeing how Americans 
lived—and live today—in different sections of our country, 
for local customs are just as intriguing as history itself. 


|’ you are planning to motor to the New York World’s Fair 
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e We have planned several automobile tri ir vi 
who wish to wander afield for a esse 

a the lovely old buildings of the past—one trip in the § 
fo and three in the central region surrounding Richn 
: If you are approaching New York through Georgia, i 
/ be well worth your while to leave Route 1 at Aike»S 
Carolina, and take Route 78 to Charleston. The distanu 
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The Cooper 


The dominant flavor of Charleston is said to be 
West Indian, But if you look around with care as 
you stroll through the narrow streets, you will see 
buildings suggesting many climes and countries. 
There are church spires of the sort you see in old 
London; most representative are St. Michael’s 
on Meeting Street and St. Philip’s on Church 
Street. Scattered among dwellings in the local 
style are Colonial mansions not unlike those of 
New England. This resemblance is explained by a 
tradition that the old-time carpenters were New 
England shipwrights who worked their way along 
the Atlantic coast, building houses as well as 
ships. An example of this manner is found in the 
Heyward-Washington House on Church Street. 
It is open to the public, and you should be sure to 
visit it. It was built by Thomas Heyward, one of 
Charleston’s “Signers,” and mobbed by the Tory 
rabble during the British occupation because its 
windows were not illuminated in honor of a British 
victory. During his Presidential Progress after the 
Revolution Washington stayed in this house as 
Charleston’s guest. ; 

There are likewise several houses in the English 
style. One of the most notable is the Miles Brew- 
ton House on King Street, designed by the British 
architect, Ezra Waite. This house was used as 
British headquarters in 1780, and you can see 
the profile of the English general, Sir Henry 
Clinton, scratched by one of his officers on the 
marble mantelpiece in the drawing room. You 
can read the letters from General Washington to 
Miles Brewton, and admire a fine old Waterford- 
glass chandelier. Behind the house are a lovely old 
city garden and interesting slave quarters. One 
more type that adds to the cosmopolitan air of 
Charleston is that to be seen along East Bay and 
the harbor end of Queen Street. Here are rows of 
close-set, narrow houses painted all colors of the 
rainbow, like those in a French seaport. 

But all these styles are outnumbered by the 
many examples of the typical “Charleston House.” 
These are flanked with as many piazzas as there 
are stories, placed to catch the southwest wind 
that blows off the Ashley River on summer eve- 
nings. The Charleston piazzas, often with ex- 
quisitely proportioned and ornamented colon- 
nades, are distinctive features, for they give 
Charleston its West Indian air. 

An unforgettable impression of Charleston may 
be gathered in the course of a morning’s stroll, 
and the buildings mentioned may be visited in that 
time. But there are many more to be seen: the 
Old City Market, the Dock Street Theatre, the 
Old Exchange Building, the Old Powder Maga- 
zine, and others. To see them all you should allow 
one full day. 

The great attractions outside Charleston are its 
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world-famous gardens: Magnolia, Middleton 
Place, and Cypress. The first two are about fifteen 
and twenty miles, respectively, from the city on 
Route 61. Two hundred years ago, Middleton Place 
was the most superb and luxurious country seat 
in Colonial America. All but one wing of the man- 
sion burned during the Civil War. Yet there is 
nothing more gorgeous or more in the great old 
tradition of English and French luxury than the 
gardens of Middleton today. 

The Holly Inn, a few miles beyond, in Summer- 
ville, is a delightful place to lunch or stay. The 
Cypress Gardens are twenty-four miles north of 
Charleston, four miles off Route 52. One may 
drift in boats over its waterways or saunter for 
miles along its flower-strewn paths. Cypress 
Gardens are open from Thanksgiving to May. 

The great plantations surrounding Charleston 
are privately owned and not open to the public, 
with the exception of Hampton, a plantation in the 
Santee Country, built in 1730 and owned by 
Archibald Rutledge, the writer and a member 
of the same family who have owned the property 
since 1686. It is about fifty miles north of Charles- 
ton on Route 17-701. Notice especially the solid 
yellow pine pillars of the front porch, and the 
carved rosettes on the frieze. On the right is the 
lofty ballroom, which calls to mind the days of 
the most carefree entertaining our new world has 
seen. Yet Hampton has its memories of war, too. 
It once sheltered the American, Francis Marion, 
the “swamp fox,” and was searched for Rebels 
by the British commander Tarleton. 

From Charleston to Richmond, Virginia, is a 
long day’s drive. The trip may be interrupted by 
an overnight stop at Petersburg, twenty-three 
miles south of Richmond on Route 1. Petersburg 
is the most convenient starting point for a visit to 
historic Williamsburg and the great Tidewater 
Plantations along the James River. Tourists en- 
tering Richmond from the west or north can, of 
course, reverse this itinerary. 

The three most beautiful places along the south 
shore of the James are: Upper Brandon, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Otway Byrd; Brandon, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Daniel; and Claremont 
Manor, owned by Mrs. William H. Cocke. Others 
of almost equal interest are: Chopokes, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Stewart; Eastover, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Ochsner; and Smith’s Fort 


Plantation, owned by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities. These houses 
are not usually open to the public, but the grounds 


may be visited by paying a small fee. To see them 
all allow a full day. If you lunch early you can see 
three or four in an afternoon, then take the ferry 
at Scotland for Jamestown, and still arrive at 
the new and luxurious Williamsburg Inn in plenty 
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of time for an excellent dinner. 

Leave Petersburg by Route 36 and 
take Route 37 at the junction. When 
you reach Route 10, turn to the right, 
and you will soon come to the plainly 
marked entrance to Upper Brandon 
and Brandon. Both houses are a long 
way from the highroad; for the river 
was the main highway two hundred 
years ago, and the planters built near 
their tobacco wharves in order to 
supervise the shipping of their crops. 

Here, as in the Carolinas, the cli- 
mate determined the architecture. 
The main house was compactly built 
of rich brick and designed to meet the 
rigors of a fairly cold winter. Offices 
and kitchens were put in smaller 
brick houses of the same dignified 
English style, and the three build- 
ings were usually connected by brick 
passageways. This spread-out plan 
was conducive to coolness and ven- 
tilation during the stifling summers. 

At Claremont, which is brick 
painted white, the offices are sep- 
arate; but their connection with the 
main house is emphasized by high 
walls of the same material. It makes 
an effective background for the 
greenery in two little garden courts. 
Continue east on Route 10 and turn 
left on Route 40, near the town of 
Claremont. Here, as at Brandon, a 
garden of unparalleled beauty slopes 
to the James River. 

A morning, at the very least, 
should be devoted to sightseeing in 
Williamsburg, the historic town re- 
cently restored by the generosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Do not 
leave without inspecting the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the Capitol, Raleigh 
Tavern, and the half dozen other 
replicas of the past. They afford a 
glimpse into the luxury and taste of 
the late eighteenth-century Virgin- 
ian period that cannot be seen in 
such detail elsewhere. For a few 
hours you can enjoy the illusion of 
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actually living in Colonial times. 

Five miles southeast of Williams- 
burg, on Route 60, stands Carter’s 
Grove, a beautiful eighteenth-cen- 
tury house, opened to the public by 
its owner, Mrs. Archibald McRae. 
This is a veritable museum of mag- 
nificent period furniture and distin- 
guished portraits. The pine wood- 
work, by a woodcarver brought over 
from England, is so Georgian in feel- 
ing that the white-pine panels have 
almost the appearance of oak. 

Repassing through Williamsburg, 
take Route 5 to visit the two other 
outstanding Tidewater plantations on 
the north shore of the James. You 
will come first to Westover, the home 
of William Byrd, who founded Rich- 
mond. Westover is now owned by 
Mrs. Richard Crane. She allows the 
public to visit the grounds and the 
lovely enclosed garden on payment of 
asmall charge. Important as the hand- 
some Byrd home has been to archi- 
tects—it is said to have been copied 
more times than any other house in 
America—few have copied its lovely 
brick gateway, grille, and fence. 

Near by is Berkeley, built in 1726 
by Benjamin Harrison. His son of 
the same name, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and his 
grandson, William Henry Harrison, 
ninth President of the United States, 
were born here. Berkeley was Mc- 
Clellan’s headquarters during the 
Civil War, when it was called “Harri- 
son’s Landing.” The house has been 
restored and is now owned by Mr. 
Malcolm Jamieson. 

There are several excellent hotels 
in Richmond—one of the best is the 
John Marshall—and there is a great 
deal to see there. While you are re- 
laxing between trips, ask at your 
hotel for a pamphlet guide, and stroll 
around the city. 

After visiting the Capitol, built 
from plans furnished by Thomas 


Jefferson, you will probably wish to 
see other examples of Jeffersonian 
architecture. You can see the very 
best by taking Route 250 from Rich- 
mond and driving west to Charlottes - 
ville—a mere seventy-one miles. 

When you have found a lodging— 
the Hotel Monticello is extremely 
good—you will wish to linger for an 
hour or more on the lawn of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, one of the most 
romantically beaut‘ful of all Ameri- 
can colleges. Jefferson founded it in 
1819. The lawn and the ranges, with 
the rotunda, pavilions, and arcades— 
all designed by the founder—were 
opened on February 1, 1825. The 
University is really an “educational 
village,” one architectural unit with 
an impressive rotunda, in Roman 
style, dominating the whole. 

Monticello, the home that Jeffer- 
son built for himself, is on the top of 
a mountain three miles from Char- 
lottesville. Long before you reach 
the summit the view is magnificent. 
The brick house is long and narrow, 
in the Virginia manner. Again Jef- 
ferson showed his architectural abil- 
ity by crowning his house with an 
octagon dome. This dome, which 
seems to be the apex of the mountain, 
rises above a staunch Doric portico. 
Jefferson spent thirty years building 
and enlarging Monticello; it is full 
of amazing inventions and ingenui- 
ties. Notice the way the beds are 
placed, and the staircases; and exam- 
ine the clock weathervane in the 
front hall, and the dumbwaiter in the 
dining-room mantel. 

When you stroll around the lawn 
to enjoy the view, and the exterior 
of the house, you are surprised to see 
none of the ugly little outbuildings 
that surround most Southern houses. 
Jefferson put them underground. 
The slave quarters look out from one 
side of the mountaintop. Kitchens 
are in a tunnel. Another subterran- 
ean passage leads to the stables. Mon- 
ticello is, indeed, a fascinating study, 
both architecturally and historically, 
and it is also an intimate and personal 
monument to the genius of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Ash Lawn, which Jefferson de- 
signed for his successor, President 
James Monroe, is close by. It is famed 
for its magnificent box. There are 
many other old places of note in the 
neighborhood of Charlottesville: 
Farmington, Mirador, Castle Hill, 
Windie Knowe, Morven, Redlands, 
Estouteville, and many modern gar- 
dens. If you have an extra day, visit 
some of them. 

But do not leave Albemarle County 
without taking at least a short drive 
through Shenandoah National Park. 
The most breath-taking scenery lies 
along the famous Skyline Drive, 
which begins a few miles to the west 
of Charlottesville. Visitors to the New 
York World’s Fair from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and western states can 
easily pick up the itinerary here and 
see a portion of the “cockpit of the 
Civil War.” 

From the Skyline Drive take 
Route 3 te (Continued on page 178) 












Baby leads a 


“Hand-to-Mouth’ life 





That’s why Hygienic Cleanliness 
is so important! 


“ AYBE it’s good to eat”—is Baby’s 

V optimistic rule about all new things. 
But Baby doesn’t know there may be germs 
on everything he tastes; doesn’t realize how 
susceptible he is to Infection. Mother must 
remember shat. 


Do you take care to help protect your 
baby against the dangers of Infection? Such 
care includes proper diet, rest, exercise... 
AND hygienic cleanliness. 


“Lysol” helps millions of mothers to sur- 
round their loved ones with hygienic 
cleanliness—a most important defense meas- 
ure against germs. “Lysol” is used in 
hundreds of leading hospitals for this pur- 
pose and by doctors and nurses all over 
the world. 


How can any mother excuse herself for 
taking needless risks when it is so easy to 
follow the example of experts in hygiene? 
It costs very little to keep a house clean 
with “Lysol”—because “Lysol” is highly 
concentrated, and remains an effective ger- 
micide even when diluted with 100 parts of 
water. Help protect your family from Infec- 
tion. Disinfect as you clean... with “Lysol”. 
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Disinfectant 


GUIDANCE = 


FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
LEHN & Fink PrRopUCTS Corp. 
Dept. G. H.-907 

Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 
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IN DAILY CLEANING IN THE BATHROOM IN THE KITCHEN 
Disinfect as you clean—use Keep your bathroom whole- Where the family’s food is 
“Lysol” in the water, to mop somely clean, wash floor, til- prepared Aygienic cleanliness is 
floors, walls; to wipe furni- ing, tubs, toilet, wash basin vitally important. Use“‘Lysol”’ I Sn st ee ad 
ture, stair rails,doorknobs,etc.; daily, with “Lysol’’ in the in cleaning sink, drainboards, Cit 
and to rinse brooms, mops, water. “Lysol” deodorizes as shelves, etc., and to rinse gar- let laundry soak overnight 1 Cor Ahi by L Gorp 
and cleaning cloths, daily. it cleans and disinfects. bage pail regularly every day. water with “Lysol” added eaceuvebeseadadecanénqcensbeqecocevanesesce 
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SWOLLEN FEET 


Here’s 
COOLING Relief! 
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Splash on 
ABSORBINE JR. 


Do hot pavements make your feet so 
tired and swollen that your shoes pinch 
and you can’t walk without wincing ? 
Here’s good news! Get those hot, 
confining shoes and stockings off at 


once. Splash your feet liberally with 
Absorbine Jr., especially around the 
ankles and soles where the larger blood 
vessels are situated. Almost at once 
they'll feel cooler and refreshed. The 
burning eases. Swelling reduces. You’ll 
want to jump for joy! 

Absorbine Jr. acts in two ways to relieve 
these hot, swollen feet. First, it c-o-o-l-s 
away that fiery burning. Second, it speeds 
the blood through the foot muscles, ten- 
dons and ligaments. Fatigue acidsthat cause 

os the swelling are carried 
away. No need of soak- 
ing or rubbing when you 
splash on plenty of 
Absorbine Jr. 








Famous also for relieving 


ATHLETE’S FOOT, 
STRAINS, BRUISES 


At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


FREE Sample- 


WriteW.F. Young, Inc., 
352 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Last September 


(Continued from page 24) 


there were ancestral acres about her. 
Margaret had not set about creating this 
impression. She had said, and it was true, 
“When my father set out those trees,” and 
when she sighed as she said, “It would cost 
too much to put the big house in shape, 
or to run it,” she was sighing in all sin- 
cerity at a dream of her young girlhood. 

Probably Margaret Turner never ex- 
amined too closely the impression she had 
established about herself and the old 
Lathrop place. It mattered little to anyone 
except herself, and for herself it was like 
a warm, dark cloak within the folds of 
which she could hide the emptiness of her 
hands or her heart, a cloak drawn around 
a self warped and withered from thwart- 
ings and overstrain. 

Among the items which no one except 
Margaret knew were these: she had spent 
every cent of her small savings including 
her one insurance policy, which had ma- 
tured when she was sixty, in buying the 
house and furnishing it; there was still a 
mortgage, which she meant to pay off be- 


fore she retired. She understood that the - 


school at which she taught did something 
for its teachers when they were too old 
to be of further use. But after 1929 there 
had been uneasiness among the old teach- 
ers. The endowment was small, the con- 
tributions from alumnae diminished, and 
there began a weeding out among the 
older members of the staff. Margaret held 
her wiry figure more erect, had her white 
hair waved often, tried a little rouge under 
her handsome dark eyes. If she was care- 
ful, she could fool them into keeping her 
on for a few more years. 

The first of June Margaret had packed 
her trunk, emptying the room in the resi- 
dence hotel for women where she stayed 
during the school year. There was a new 
management, and the chipper desk clerk 
didn’t even ask if Miss Turner wished the 
same room in the fall. Margaret didn’t 
have to explain that she meant to look for 
a cheaper room, one where she could pre- 
pare her own breakfast. If she could save 
a little more, if she could count on two 
more years, if only they didn’t pare the 
salaries again... 

She spent June setting her house in 
order. She no longer did much with gar- 
dens, except for weeding around the per- 
ennials. When she stooped over, black 
spots moved crazily across her eyes, and 
her temples throbbed. She no longer hired 
a man to help her; fifty cents an hour was 
more than she needed for her own living. 
A boy from the village came once a week 
to cut the grass. 


ie THE long June evenings she crossed 
the highway, looking carefully in each 
direction to avoid the cars rushing past; 
she walked past the old Lathrop house, she 
looked under the pines for lilies of the 
valley. She kicked her toe against the un- 
kempt grass, she frowned at the neglected 
lilac bushes. “It just shows,” she said. 
“They had everything to start with, and 
I had nothing. Now Susan Lathrop is a 
ruined old woman with no one to say a 
good word for her, and I—” her face set 
in bleak pride— “no one has ever had a 
word to breathe against me!” 

As Margaret went toward the shore, she 
thought, “I’d like to see Susan face to face. 
I'd say: ‘How could you do this to your- 
self, how could you fall so far? Look at 
the two of us now. Think what you had 
then—money, beauty, position, love—oh, 
most of all, love! Beeause> of you my 
brother ran away and died. And Lester 
Field had begun to love me when you 
came home that summer! I was nobody, 
and you were Susan Lathrop. Now people 
respect me, but snicker at your name.’ ” 
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Sometime, surely, they would meet, and 
Margaret. would speak out. She could not 
have said why she had such satisfaction 
in the small perfection of her own place 
and the disintegration of the large house; 
but as she thought of Susan, her eyes, 
under the deep arched lids, were black, 
pupil and iris merged in hatred. 

Sometimes she sat on the rickety steps 
of the old bathhouse watching the flat 
sand run with opalescence as the tide 
came slowly, spreading the curving edge 
of thin, advancing water, withdrawing it 
in rhythm which seemed so hesitant that 
she was astonished when at last there was 
water at her feet. Always when she turned 
away from the water, she was surprised 
to find the land so dark, evening already 
caught around the old house, under the 
trees. She would walk more quickly, feel- 
ing dew from the long grass on her ankles, 
looking to right and left before she crossed 
the highway, and sometimes as she waited, 
while a car roared past, the glare of the 
headlights briefly on the great barn, on 
a bit of broken paddock fence, she could 
see, before the thicker darkness settled 
again, her brother standing there, his hand 
on the shining neck of a restless mare, 
and beside him Susan Lathrop, her figure 
like an hourglass in the dark riding habit 
of the early nineties, her reddish-gold hair 
curling under the stiff brim of her hat, 
her face vivid with laughter. “She was 
more alive than anyone I ever knew,” 
thought Margaret. “Now she’s a raddled 
old woman. They say she dyes her hair 
and paints her face. After ail, I don’t want 
to see her. It’s been years—” 


Be in July, when Margaret just missed 

seeing her, she was conscious for days 
of her disappointment. She had caught cold 
—it had rained so many days in July that 
she had grown careless about keeping her 
feet dry—she had felt feverish, she had 
put herself to bed in a small panic. She 
couldn’t afford to be sick; she had to keep 
herself well, to go back to school in the 
fall. When her own doorbell had rung; she 
had lain very still, waiting for whoever 
it was to go awcy. 

The next day the boy came to cut the 
grass. “I thought I better cut it today,” 
he said, “looks like more rain.” Then he 
added: “Too bad you wasn’t home yes- 
terday. You sure missed a treat. I was at 
the garage when she came back, see? They 
stopped for gas.” 

“Who did?” : 

“Old Mrs. Field. You know, the one used 
to live out here. ‘Who’s living in the farm- 
house?’ she said, ‘and where are they?’ 
Bill said, ‘Miss Turner, and I guess she’s 
home.’ She said: ‘Turner? Turner? I’ve 
heard that name somewhere.’ She was 
sitting up front with the chauffeur; he 
was a dark-looking fellow, like a Dago—” 

“What did she want of me?” Margaret’s 
throat was dry. 

“Gee, I don’t know. Bill says just as well 
you wasn’t home, you wouldn’t want any 
truck with that piece of goods.” The boy 
was grinning a little, his sandy, immature 
face touched with slyness. 

Margaret couldn’t say, “Go on, tell me 
every word he said,” for all she was 
parched with thirst for more than this sip 
of news. She nodded, her eagerness burn- 
ing in her cheeks. Her very silence coaxed 
the boy. : 

“It wasn’t even the same fellow she had 
last time she stopped here. Bill said he 
was a light-complected fellow, and any- 
way his picture was in the papers, you 
know, when his wife chased ’em across 
the country and was going to shoot him, 
only Mrs. Field gave her about twenty 
grand, and she divorced him instead. Bill 


says boy friends come kinda high at her 
age, and what’s she going to do when her 
money gives out?” 

Margaret felt a quick revulsion, a pro- 
test of her sex against the bawdiness, at 
which she could only guess, that must 
have shouted in Bill’s actual remarks. 

“She has to have a chauffeur,” she said 
crisply. 

Sam could take a hint. If Miss Turner 
didn’t want any more, it was okay with 
him. He stood away from the door against 
which he had lounged; he said: “T’ll leave 
the groceries when I come by after sup- 
per. You send word by the postman if 
you want me before next week.” Then he 
went to cut the grass. 

Margaret sat down at the table in her 
quiet kitchen. “Painted, bedizened Jeze- 
bel,” she thought. “The village loafers 
making lewd sport of her! Well, Bill and 
Sam aren’t exactly loafers, but the idea 
is the same. She thought she’d heard the 
name Turner! Why, she must have lost 
her mind.” 

Perhaps that was the explanation. 
Anger tightened in Margaret. Perhaps 
Susan Lathrop had never known they had 
a family name! Well, she was Miss Turner 
now to the village, and Susan Lathrop had 
turned into “that piece of goods.” For all 
Margaret’s father had been Rob, never 
Mr. Turner, and her brother had been 
Bobby as he grew old enough to help his 
father with the gardens and horses, and 
she herself had been Maggie, loathing the 
name. And Susan—bright, beautiful, vivid 
Susan! Margaret pushed her hair away 
from her forehead, she sat very straight 
in the wooden chair. Susan Lathrop hadn’t 
lost her mind; she’d lost her character. 

Had she thought, because she moved so 
much about the earth, never staying long 
in any place, never in any way settling 
down, that rumors of her affairs would 
never reach as far as her home town? Or 
hadn’t she cared, the headstrong, wilful 
pride of the young Susan changed into the 
base alloy of arrogance and indifference? 


pS Seer had saved the papers— 
more than a year ago, it was—though 
she meant to burn them. Deserted wifepur- 
sues mate across country, charges aliena- 


tion of affections, says Mrs. Susan Lathrop 


Field made gifts of jewelry and money to 
handsome young Bullett, tempted him. 

Whatever it was, before the end of the 
summer the village had the end of that 
story: Bullet ran off with another woman. 
He went in a new coupé Susan had 
bought him, and she set the police after 
him. But then Susan collapsed—two 
nurses, doctors. And she must have called 
off the police, for no one heard another 
word. 

Margaret’s head ached. Why should she 
care so much what Susan Field did? What 
if she had another—what had Sam called 
them—another boy friend? Grotesque and 
fascinating. “And none of your business,” 
she told herself, getting to her feet. Only 
what had Susan wanted of her, why had 
she rung her bell? 

The rain had started again, making a 
small pricking noise against the window- 
panes. Margaret moved swiftly, not to jar 
her head, and shivered as she stretched 
herself flat and drew a blanket up to her 

in. 

She remembered lying in that room as a 
child, excited because Susan Lathrop was 
coming home from the Select School for 
Young Ladies. And Margaret, in a clean 
apron, her face scrubbed, her hair slicked 
back in two pigtails, could play croquet 
with her, could follow her about, some- 
what dazzled at her bright daring. 

Later, excited again because Susan was 
coming home, but a different Susan when 
she came, her skirts long, her lovely hair 
tucked up at the back of her head, a 


























SCRUBBING AND BOILING 
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HOT WEATHER 
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More than ordinary cleansing is 
needed for refrigerators, coolers and 
other food containers—they may 
readily become musty, moldy, germ- 
infested. But it’s easy to make them 
“fresh and sanitary...Clorox-Clean. 
For Clorox in routine cleansing de- 
odorizes, disinfects, also removes 
numerous stains. Clorox is equally 
effective in cleansing drainboards, 
sinks, dishes, dishcloths; tile, enamel, 
linoleum, wood surfaces. 

Clorox provides protective cleanli- 
ness in laundry, kitchen, bathroom 
.. « has many important personal 
uses. Simply follow directions on 
the label. A little goes a long 


way. There is only 
one Clorox. 2 
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Susan who didn’t want to play with girls 
now, who wanted Robert to ride with her, 
who wanted Lester Field! And Margaret 
had lain sleepless all night, her mouth 
muffled against the pillow. 

And now Susan had come home again, 
if only for a moment, and Margaret again 
lay sleepless. What was it like, at Susan’s 
age, not to be done with—ah, you couldn’t 
call it love! 

Presently Margaret slept. When she 
awoke, she knew she had been dreaming. 
Bits of the dreams stayed a moment, drift- 
ing on the waves of waking before they 
were submerged and lost, Susan running 
ahead of her over the rocky shore, laugh- 
ing at something, Margaret hurrying after 
her, slipping, falling, and Robert’s voice, 
or was it her father’s? It was queer, how 
in dreams you never were any age— 
young, or middle-aged, or old; you were 
just you, all of you at once, some secret 
essence of you. Perhaps that was the way 
you ought to be awake, only some foolish 
notion about time and years lived got in 
between you and yourself. Or your wak- 
ing memory was weak, holding today as 
the only real thing, while all of you was 
really there, continuous; and in dreams 
the whole you pressed through the bar- 
riers. But her thought was almost part 
of the dream; and as she woke fully, sank 
with the dream under the surface of her 
waking. 


HE next few days the sun shone cop- 

pery in a glazed sky, the breeze was 
feather-light and southerly, there seemed 
no air to breathe, just the warm mist 
which rose from the drenched earth. Mar- 
garet tried sunning her blankets, and 
found them at the end of the day so damp 
she could not fold them away. Her shoes 
had mildew on heels and soles. 

Margaret felt a little as if her bones 
were mildewed. She fretted against the 
weather as if it were a private enemy 
using unfair weapons like poison gas 
against her and her possessions. “If it’s 
this bad in my house, with everything 
open to what air there is,” she thought, 
“what must it be in the big house, all 
sealed shut? Someone ought to go in, to 
see what’s happening.” There had been 
elegant things in that house. Margaret re- 
membered the red velvet portieres of the 
drawing room, the gold chairs with red 
velvet cushions, the crystal chandelier. 
She might write to Susan. Write her and 
be laughed at for her trouble. Susan was 
old enough to look out for her own things. 
But she never had looked out for things. 
Careless, generous. Well, she never had 
to work for anything, why shouldn’t she 
be careless and generous? Leaving her 
toys anywhere, tearing her dresses, giving 
away anything— 

That little gold necklace like a fine rope, 
with the locket, its blue enameled flower 
and a pearl for its center. Margaret had 
loved it. Susan had let her wear it one 
day, had said: “Keep it. You may have it.” 

But Margaret’s mother had taken it off, 
had wrapped it in a bit of paper and sent 
Father straight back with it. “If they 
should think you took it! They’d never let 
you play with her again. They might not 
want us to stay here! You ought to know 
better, in our position.” 

Susan had said she didn’t see why Mag- 
gie’s mother made such a fuss, but she’d 
give it back to Maggie at Christmas. Only 
she had forgotten; by Christmas she was 
gone, just where that year Margaret didn’t 
recall. “You'll learn,” Margaret’s mother 
had said, “that it isn’t enough to know 
you are honest and right yourself, you 
have to see to it that what you do looks 
that way to everyone else. You can’t be 
too careful.” Advice, Margaret knew now, 
wrung from a stem that pricked with pov- 
erty and hard work and insecurity. Well, 
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Margaret had remembered her advice; 
she had been careful, and Susan hadn't. 


Ne THE end of the week, at the end of 
a day which seemed worse than the 
preceding days, intolerable because it 
was another of the same kind, the wind 
changed. Margaret was sitting in a canvas 
chair on the terrace at the side of her 
house, head back against the gay green 
and yellow stripes, eyes closed, hands list- 
less. She had been thinking: “I ought to 
go in and get some supper. I can’t lie here 
forever.” She heard the wind before she 
felt it, heard it in the treetops between 
her and the distant shore. She opened her 
eyes. The treetops were in motion. Clouds 
had gathered behind them. The setting 
sun glinted through clouds, catching the 
pale underside of leaves as the wind 
ruffled them. 

Then she could smell it, an east wind 
strong with the odor of the salty water, 
the flats over which it blew. A change of 
wind, coming in with the tide. She sniffed 
it eagerly, she stood up to let it blow her 
thin silk skirt about her. It meant rain, 
but cooler weather, too. She might walk 
to the shore. It would be good to see some- 
thing besides the flat, glassy sea of the 
past week. 

There was no surf as yet, even on the 
rocky outer shore of the point; the sur- 
face of the bay was in motion, long ripples 
across its gray, and the tide spoke in hur- 
ried splashes about the rocks, its usual 
rhythm of withdrawal and approach lost 
in the wind’s drive. Margaret watched, 
and as the first large drops of rain fell 
startling and cold on her head and face, 
she turned back. She had to run for her 
house, past the dark, sealed Lathrop 
house, under the uneasy trees. And as she 
ran, Susan was running beside her, her 
flying bright hair darkening as the rain 
drenched them both. Margaret reached 
her door, stopped, leaning against it until 
her heart stopped its thumping. 

When had she and Susan run through 
the rain? Susan, with something in her 
arms, drabbled, dirty-white, blood- 
smeared, held firmly against Susan’s white 
dress—a nondescript little dog, its side 
torn, one leg dangling limp. It tried feebly 
to lick its side. Susan panted, “I can’t run 
any more; I jiggle it too much.” Margaret 
had seen it first, cowering under a rock 
in the corner of the field—just the briefest 
glance had shown her its terrified and 
pain-glazed eyes—but she had looked 
away hastily, wanting not to see it, not 
to have to know what it was, and had 
called to Susan, “I'll race you to the road.” 

But Susan had seen it, had flung herself 
down beside it, dropping the rope of 
daisies and sweet clover the two of them 
had braided; had made soft, compassionate 
noises in her throat, stretching her hands 
out slowly; and the dog’s lip had curled 
back from its teeth. “Leave it alone, Susan! 
He’ll bite you! He’s dreadful; you mustn’t 
touch him!” Susan had not even heard 
her. After a moment she had one hand on 
his head, smoothing the dirty skin over 
the patient, rounded skull; and then she 
was hoisting herself to her feet, the ani- 
mal clasped against her body. “He’s been 
hurt,” she said in a whisper, as if she didn’t 
want the dog to hear. “Oh, let’s hurry! 
Your father will know what to do, Mag- 
gie.” 

Then the rain, the threat of which had 
started them homeward, had begun to fall, 
and they had run, Margaret gulping the 
bitter lump of shame she would not ad- 
mit, telling herself: “I didn’t know it was 
hurt, not really. Anyway it isn’t safe—he 
might bite ... Look at her pretty dress—” 
Susan had never said once, “Didn’t you 
see him lying there?” 

When they were home, Margaret’s father 
had dressed the wound, had put a splint 


on the leg. Soon the dog was hobbling after 
Susan, his long cur tail flailing the air. He 
wouldn’t come near Margaret; he rolled 
his yellowish hound-dog eyes, showing 
the whites, when he saw her. It was too 
much as if he said, “If Susan knew what 
I know, she wouldn’t think much of you!” 
After Susan had left that fall, the dog 
disappeared. 

Margaret hadn’t thought of that dog 
for years. It couldn’t be guilt now that 
felt so dry in her throat; she’d just lost 
her breath, running. She didn’t worry now 
what Susan Lathrop Field thought of her! 


T THE end of the next week Margaret 
rode in to the village on the bus. 
When she had done her few errands, she 
walked down the narrow river street. 
When she was a child, this was the busiest 
street in town, with saloons, The Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, The Oasis, with shops smell- 
ing of tarred rope. No nice girl ever 
walked down it alone, even to look at the 
schooners, the fishing sloops. Now the 
street was abandoned, as were the docks. 
Almost, thought Margaret, as if the sea 
had retired from business. The sons and 
grandsons of the sailors and fishermen 
worked in the factories, or didn’t work. 
She walked out to the end of the longest 
pier, the one from which the excursion 
steamer used to run. She looked at the 
locked turnstile, and seated herself on the 
wooden bench. 

Her father had taken them on a Sun- 
day excursion once; she must have been 
very young, for she could remember her 
brother Robby in a round straw hat. She 
had been seasick; she could smell now the 
dust-stuffy, prickly smell of the green 
plush on the seat in the ladies’ cabin 
where she had lain miserably. 

Why, that was the real reason she was 
thinking about excursions—that time Les- 
ter Field had asked her to go. If she had 
gone, her whole life would have been 
different. She couldn’t see his face as he 
had been then; she saw the face of the 
older Lester, twenty years later, a face 
of heavy whitish flesh, with irresolute 
mouth and dull eyes. He had been killed 
hunting, that fall. Drunk, they said. Well, 
he married Susan for her money, and she 
gave him a run for it. 

All Margaret could catch now of the 
young face was the imperious stare of the 
dark eyes, the assurance of the smile. He 
had finished law school, he had come out 
to the farm with some papers for her 
father to sign, he had seen Margaret, he 
had come back—often. “He’s hanging 
around too much,” her mother had said. 
“Tt don’t like it. I wouldn’t like him any- 
way, and you have to face the fact he’s 
not the same class, and that just means 
trouble.” 

Margaret wouldn’t listen to her. (“What 
a sweet baby you are, Margie! Kiss me! 
What’s the harm?”) Where, in her staid, 
neat body lingered the echo of that ec- 
stasy? Lester had planned the whole thing. 
A friend of his, and his girl. Margaret 
could tell her mother she was spending 
the night with her—and now she couldn’t 
remember the girl’s name! There was a 
full moon. “Lots of good places on the old 
boat where no one can see us—just you 
and me, Margie, and the moon and the 
water!” Margaret had refused. “I couldn’t, 
Lester. It wouldn’t be right.” She had been 
faint with longing to go; she had consoled 
herself in bitter days afterward that at 
least she had resisted temptation, she had 
lived up to her standards. A gull circled 
over her, so near she saw its round bright 
eye; and its cry as it swooped away was 
like a derisive laugh “Aorr,” he screamed, 
“that’s how you kept your virtue, afraid 
you would be seasick!” 

Had that been the reason, or was this 
only an ironic trick of her nerves, this 











See how an expert cook showed Mary the 
way to cut down on cake failures! 


You want to know what 


These photographs of 
cake, magnified, show 


- success in baking. 


went wrong with your 
cake? Well, for one thing, 
Mary, I’d check up on your 
baking powder. You need 
one with a steady, depend- 
able action like Royal. 


why the action of 
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This steady action pro- 
motes a close, even texture 
—the kind that makes a 
cake moist and delicious, 
helps it stay fresh longer. 
Royal, you know, is made 
with Cream of Tartar, a 
pure fruit product. 
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STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result 
of steady baking powder 
action. Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy texture 
of this cake. It will retain 


Expensive? Nota bit! 
Why it takes only 1¢ 
worth of Royal for a cake 
—yet it helps you protect 
ingredients costing 30 to 
40 times that much. Mighty 
thrifty, I call it! 
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See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture by breaking down the 
tiny cell walls, makeit coarse 
...crumbly. This cake will 






















































dry out—lose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 


its moisture and delicious 
flayor—stay fresh longer. 
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SOMETHING YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Royal is the only nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder that is made with 
Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit product 
from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 
Royal leaves no “baking powder 
taste.” Ask your grocer for Royal when 
you buy baking powder! 
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A HELPFUL 
COOK BOOK, FREE! 


If you bake at home, you |} 
should have a copy of the | 
Royal Cook Book which . 
tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, [ 
muffins and pies. Send >| 
your name and address 
fo Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington Street, 
New York. Dept. 17. 
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—NEVER GIVES OFFENSE « 


No woman can call herself 
truly fastidious who runs 
the slightest risk of offend- 
ing through odor of any kind. 
Protectyourselffromdanger 
of offense with periodic odor 
by using Wix for monthly 
sanitary protection. 


A scientifically designed tampon of surgical 
cotton (perfected by two physicians) Wix absorbs 
internally—thete is thus no chance for odor to 
reach the air. Wix is more comfortable, because 
it eliminates pads, pins or belts. No chafing, no 
binding! Wix is utterly invisible—even with a 
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lonely afternoon? Lester had been angry. 
Before Margaret saw him again, Susan 
had come home from abroad. If I had gone 
with him that night. He was angry be- 
cause he thought I did not care enough for 
him ...He had begun to love me...I 
could have held him in spite of Susan. 

Margaret got to her feet. Her paper bag 
crackled against her knee. She set her 
mouth firmly. What possessed her, hark- 
ing back to all these old, long-lived-past 
moments? She was like those gulls, walk- 
ing with their stiff, ungraceful balance at 
the edge of the receding tide, pecking over 
the marginal debris. She wouldn’t come in 
town again; she didn’t like it. 

She climbed down from the bus. Her 
house waited for her, charming, its own 
shadow from the low sun stretching al- 
most to her feet. The tin flag on the post- 
box was down; she took out not only the 
paper but two letters. One had the school 
address printed smartly on the flap; she 
didn’t know the writing on the other. 
She put away her purchases and seated 
herself in an armchair near a window. She 
turned the letter from the school in her 
fingers and ran her thumb under the flap. 

She read it twice, with no shock—rather 
with a feeling that she had known all day, 
all summer, that it would lie in her post- 
box. The head mistress of the school was 
sorry to write so late; probably Margaret 
would be relieved to know she could now 
stay in her charming home. One or two 
bad investments, last-moment retrench- 
ments. The point being, at the end of the 
second page, that Lucy Alder, the assis- 
tant, could handle all the mathematics, 
and Margaret needn’t come back. “Be sure 
to keep in touch with us. With deep ap- 
preciation of your splendid service.” 

Margaret laid the letter on the table, 
moving her hand cautiously, as if some- 
thing slept in the house which should not 
be wakened. Quietly she opened the sec- 
ond letter, a printed circular. Strictly con- 
fidential, to teachers: loans arranged, no 
security required. Teachers were all hard 
up, then. But she wasn’t a teacher any 
more. She sat still, her hands open, empty. 

“I might as well get my supper,” she 
said presently. “I can’t do anything about 
it—not tonight, anyway.” If she moved 
softly, she wouldn’t rouse the thing that 
slept. She knew its name, its shape! It 
stirred as she went into the kitchen with 
her thought: “I can make the payment on 
the mortgage this fall, the tax bill at the 
end of September. But then what do I eat? 
What do I burn for warmth? Oh, not to- 
night! I have time enough to plan... 
Time?” She stumbled, and her hand clung 
against the paneling of the door. 


B Y THE middle of September Margaret 
had reached a cessation of worry. At 
least the part of her mind that tried to 
plan had stopped its endless, fumbling 
search for a way out. 

She had thought she might get work in 
the village schools, tutoring, a class in al- 
gebra. She dwindled and aged under the 
apathetic stare of the superintendent, a 
youngish man with large red hands. They 
had a waiting list of girls from Normal. 

She had finally gone to the real-estate 
office in the village. She explained, breath- 
less, to the portly man with ashes on his 
vest, that she’d like to spend the winter 
in town. Did he think he could rent her 
house? Of course she wouldn’t want a 
family with young children. He had tipped 
his chair back. Nobody would want to go 
out there in the winter. He didn’t know as 
they would even in the summer; property 
out that way wasn’t worth much. 

When Margaret opened the door of her 
house that evening, she felt apologetic; 
she had offered it to vandals, and even 
that had been of no use. When she wrote 
the check for the mortgage payment, she 
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shut the checkbook quickly, before her 
eye could give her the balance left. 

After Labor Day the families moved 
away from the shore, driving past in laden 
sedans. Schools had opened, summer was 
over, everyone had a place to go—except 
Margaret. She was restless. The thin, high 
call of migrant birds flying under the 
night sky was the voice of her own need 
to be off, to be fitted again into the routine 
of work. For a day or so she watched for 
the postman. Lucy Alder might be taken 
sick; she might marry— But never did 
Margaret think of writing to the school: 
“Look, I’ve worked all these years for you. 
I don’t know where to turn.” She knew 
exactly how they would shove her into 
oblivion. “At least,” thought Margaret, “I 
can keep my pride.” 

She told Sam he needn’t come again: 
grass didn’t have to be cut in September. 
And then the persistent rains made the 
lawn as lush as in June. She pushed the 
lawn mower herself, leaning against the 
wooden handle, her heart whirring like 
the blades. The thick summer foliage still 
clung to the trees, almost as if the change 
of season had failed for them, too. “No use 
worrying, woman or tree,” she thought. 
“There is nothing to be done about it.” 

Her subscription to the newspaper ex- 
pired on the eighteenth, and she didn’t re- 
new it. Extraordinary, how many things 
she had spent money for which she didn’t 
need. She didn’t like to start making fires 
yet. If she was careful, she could get along 
for weeks on the wood she had. She could 
bring up driftwood for the fireplace, if 
ever the sun came out to dry it. 


GHE hadn’t thought of Susan Lathrop 
Field since the letter from the school 
had wrenched. her out of the past, had 
knocked her flat against this solid, crack- 
less future. But when she awoke Wednes- 
day morning, she knew she had been 
dreaming of Susan. A young Susan, say- 
ing, “Youw’re so smart, Maggie, only you’re 
scared of things.” 

“Tm not scared any more,” thought 
Margaret, surprised. She could move her 
mind into the place where fear had dwelt, 
and feel its emptiness. “I wish I could see 
Susan, before—” She stopped, not defining 
that before. There was no rain against the 
windows, but the light within the room 
had an irregular, pulsing change, from 
dull shadow to a quick pearl-gray. Mar- 
garet stood at a window. The vault of the 
sky had an uneasy counterpoint: high, 
thin dark clouds were sweeping north- 
ward, like strokes from a fine brush; 
lower, cottony masses of clouds were 
drifting more lazily toward the south. And 
from the rocky shore came the pounding 
of waves. Perhaps the rainy spell was 
breaking up, she thought; she might walk 
down to see the surf. 

She had neglected her house lately, run- 
ning around on footless errands. Not that 
anything was dusty; the rains had pre- 
vented that. But this morning every pol- 
ished surface had a dulling over it, as if 
the day had laid a warm mouth close and 
blown upon it. Margaret rubbed tables 
and chairs and floors bright again. When 
she had finished the stint she had set her- 
self, well past noon, the rain seemed to 
have ceased, and as she stood at her front 
door, the raincoat over her arm beating 
in the wind, she saw how shadows of torn 
clouds moved swiftly over the sunlit land- 
scape, like waves of an advancing tide of 
night. 

She had to step back inside the hall to 
get her arms into the sleeves of the rain- 
coat. She tied a scarf over her head, she 
locked her door, and hid the key under 
one of the stones that bordered the row of 
tattered perennial stalks, glancing first up 
and down the deserted highway to make 
sure no one watched. Then she pushed 


herself into the wind, she leaned against 
it, she climbed against it. Breathing hurt. 
The wind was a great hand laid against 
her chest, pressing it back against her 
spine. She reached the shelter of the old 
barn, and stopped, gasping. She could 
breathe there, and the air tingled to the 
tips of her fingers. The ground was lit- 
tered with leaves. They ran on the wind, 
not single and brown as in the fall, but 
torn clumps, branches of green leaves. 
Behind her the wind scooped at the barn 
roof, and old gray shingles flew off, no 
noisier than the leaves. 

Presently she went on, turning side- 
wise, ducking her head. The house af- 
forded another lee; as she passed it, she 
walked close to it, liking the space of 
silence under the walls. The noise and the 
wind came over the roof like a wave, not 
touching her, breaking farther out in the 
great trees. She ducked her head again, 
wading through the long wet grass to- 
ward the shore, and suddenly, although 
the sun shone now, her face was wet, her 
lashes were beaded. She tasted salt on 
her lips, and saw the spray break above 
the rocks. Queer, because the tide was 
low now, she had looked it up in her 
almanac that morning. Instead, even on 
the sheltered shore where the bathhouse 
stood, the waves broke higher than the 
top step, the air was full of salt spray, 
stinging her eyelids so that she could 
scarcely see the craziness of the water be- 
yond the point. “That’s queer,” she 
thought. “I must have made a mistake; 
it’s high tide now.” 

She rubbed her eyelids dry. The reef 
which made the extension of the rocky 
shore beyond the point, and protected the 
harbor side, was now so submerged it had 
no line of breakers. And as Margaret 
stared, one wave—a seventh wave, she 
thought, remembering a bit of child lore 
—rushed up, a splendid smooth wall of 
green, over the rocks, broke into white 
over the grass, and crawled back as if 
discomfited at that strange contact. Then, 
without a sound above the wind and 
water, the old bathhouse rose slowly a 
foot or two and lurched forward, flatten- 
ing like a cardboard box, sliding out un- 
certainly as the beach was sucked bare 
between waves. 

A huge cloud shadow moved over the 
water, dimming the brilliant green and 
white to gray, almost to black. It covered 
the land, too, and Margaret turned inland. 
She felt flat as paper, the wind carrying 
her along. When she reached the old 
Lathrop house, she would stop for a mo- 
ment on the kitchen porch to rest. 


GHE saw, not believing, that the long, 
weathered green shutters of the draw- 
ing room at the corner of the house were 
open. Had the wind—? Then she saw that 
the inner blinds were folded back, that a 
figure moved within the room. The wind 
swept her on, in spite of her desire to 
stand there staring, around the corner 
of the house. The side door, under the 
porte-cochere was open; a man stood 
there, poised in haste to be off, a youngish 
stocky man with a brimmed cap pushed 
back on his head. Margaret had a good 
look at him: square forehead, handsome 
eyes under full lids; a young mouth 
twisted impatiently, a short, round chin 
that jutted well forward. 

“What do you want to stay here for?” 
he was saying. “Come along with me now, 
and save me the trip back.” 

“Tt won’t take you ten minutes to drive 
out for me.” The voice came from within 
the hall, and at its sound—full, rich, 
amused—Margaret lifted her head, moved 
a step nearer, leaning stiffly against the 
push of the wind. “Run along, darling.” 

“You're crazy! A day like this—” 

“It’s a nice day, Eddie. Exciting, here at 
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Og the springboard, 
this young matron is grace itself.... Yet 
she expresses her greatest skill, her family 
declares, in the way she serves delicious 
meals made extra-flavorful with A. 1. 
Sauce always handy on the table. Why 
don’t you follow this rule? Try using 
A. 1. Sauce generously to add to the fla- 
vor of steaks, chops, roasts, stews, fish, 
baked hams, baked beans, gravies, soups, 
omelettes, scrambled eggs, salads, Welsh 
rarebits, Roquefort cheese and crackers 
— and to put an extra “kick” {2 
in tomato juice. . 
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STUFFED CELERY — Moisten cream or 
roquefort cheese with mayonnaise.... 
Blend thoroughly and add A. 1. Sauce 
to taste. Wash and scrape celery and 
then stuff with the mixture. Chill thor- 
oughly before serving. ... This cheese 
and A. 1. Sauce combination is also 
delicious served on crackers or toast 
rounds as canapés. 
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the shore. I won’t go sit in that garage 
while you tinker over the car. I'll look for 
that box I told you about. Why, maybe I 
won't go with you when you come back!” 

Eddie shrugged; he flung up one hand 
as the elm behind him bent in the wind 
and straightened again, with a noise 
through all its wet leaves like the tearing 
of paper. “Listen to that! I don’t like it!” 
he cried out. “I don’t like leaving you!” 

Then he saw Margaret. As he stared, a 
figure moved through the doorway to 
stand on the narrow porch, a plump figure 
stepping briskly on small feet in high- 
heeled wine-colored sandals. A wine- 
colored coat fluttered as the wind caught 
it, the long bands of golden lynx flatten- 
ing in the wind. The chiffon veil which 
tied on the brimmed hat moved, and 
there, above the fur, under the hat, was 
a small face, pointed, wrinkled, with an 
astonishing russet rim of curled hair, with 
eyes green and alive and laughing under 
penciled brows and darkened lashes— 
there stood Susan herself. 


SVG OURE just a poor little city fellow,” 
she was saying. “Any weather makes 
you nervous as a kite . . . Who’s that?” 
One hand, with a flash of maroon-lac- 
quered cusps, dove into the softly moving 
lynx over the deep, full bosom, came out 
with a sparkling lorgnette, and through it 
Susan looked at Margaret. “No, don’t tell 
me! Let me guess!” 

She came forward, peering down, and 
Margaret braced herself, her hands hard 
against the rough surface of the granite 
step, her heart beating in her palms. “It 
is—’ (How had she forgotten that voice 
of Susan’s, the way it made each word 
round and separate and charged with 
meaning—not the dull words that other 
people spoke, but sound made of feeling it- 
self, like notes on a violin!) —“It’s Maggie! 
Those eyes! It is Maggie!” She made a 
gay, grasping gesture with her hands, the 
lorgnette swinging on its chain. “Come up 
here where I can see you!” 

Margaret moved up the steps, past the 
young man, who eyed her without curi- 
osity, chewing his lip, impatient at the 
interruption. She was pinned for a mo- 
ment against lynx and soft bosom. “Dar- 
ling little Maggie! This is perfect!” Susan 
had Margaret’s cold fingers between the 
soft palms of her two hands, “You can stay 
with me while Eddie mends the car. This 
is an old friend, Eddie. When I was a 
little girl—” Susan stopped, her head a 
little at an angle, her lively eyes inspect- 
ing Margaret, her smile quick and sly— 
“Maggie was very good to me. She was 
lots older, but she let me tag her around, 
didn’t you? Run along, Eddie, darling! I 
don’t care if you never come back!” 

“You'll get your fill of this before I’m 
back,” said Eddie firmly. 

Margaret pulled her fingers out of 
Susan’s grasp. She stood stiff, her knees 
quivering; she opened her mouth to speak. 
But Eddie, with a quick salute, was run- 
ning along the driveway, the two women 
watching him. Through the brandishing 
branches of trees they saw the car back 
away, vanish, silent as a dream. 

Susan sighed. “He’s crazy about that 
car. We practically drowned it this morn- 
ing—where was it, I don’t remember; the 
roads were rivers, just rivers, Maggie! 
You'd never believe it. So we turned back 
to try this route, and the motor began to 
spit. There we were, at Eas-bourne. 

“TI said, ‘Eddie, you better drive straight 
on to New York, I warn you!’ But would 
Eddie? No. I tell him if he’d treat a woman 
as he does that car!” Susan laughed. “So 
then I came here.” Something fey leaped 
in her green eyes, drifted across her 
pointed face. “The wind shouted at me, 
‘Come home, Susan, before it is too late!’ 
And here you are!” 


Margaret held her hands down against 
the flutter of her raincoat. She said stiffly, 
“Tm not older than you!” 

Susan blinked at her, and then laughed. 
“T just said that. You know how men are! 
I thought you were, I really did! You have 
kept your figure, but you've let your hair 
go white. Um-um. Let’s go inside, I can’t 
hear in this wind. I don’t like standing 
around; my feet are too small.” 

She slid her hand under Margaret’s arm 
and trotted her along into the house. It 
was a dive into stillness, into an absence 
of buffeting which bewildered Margaret. 
She was a child, following Susan’s bidding, 
all her protests, her planned upbraiding 
whisked away like the leaves which filled 
the air around the house. The hall was 
dim, but the drawing room had light from 
the long windows where the shutters had 
been opened. Dust covers shrouded the 
chairs, the divan, even the crystal chan- 
delier—everything was muted to gray, a 
gray film of dust over the squares of the 
parquetry floor; beyond the windows a 
film of gray, not dust, over the sky. 

“It’s a good deal like a tomb,” said 
Susan. “But Eddie had to close the win- 
dows again; that wind would blow the 
paper off the wall! Maggie, it’s wonderful 
to see you! Take that thing off your head. 
Your hair is pretty; just as heavy as 
ever, isn’t it? Do you think white hair 
softens a face? I've wondered sometimes 
—but a man never likes white hair; you 
know, he sees that first— Ah, you're really 
the same Maggie—proud and quiet— You 
sit here by the window. I have to find 
something, a box of trinkets. I think I 
can lay my hand right on it. Then you 
must tell me about everything you’ve 
done—”’ 


ARGARET stood in the middle of the 
room where Susan left her, listening 
to the quick tap of heels across the hall. 
On the wide stairs the velvet padded stair 
runner absorbed the sound, but presently 
it came again overhead, little flurries of 
taps, like a Morse code of a search for a 
box of trinkets. She thought, “Now is my 
chance to say the things I’ve wanted to, 
so long!” But she thought it doubtfully 
and in confusion, her heartbeat too rapid. 
It was long since anyone had called her 
Maggie, had, in a glance, looked past her 
neat and formal outer self, had—oh, how- 
ever lightly, gaily!—looked at her with 
human warmth. “It’s just her voice,” 
thought Margaret, “sounding as if she 
cared more than she does. Look at her, 
decked out like a girl, traipsing about 
with that—that Eddie. Shameless—” She 
listened to the faint sounds overhead. She 
thought; “I don’t have to stay here; I can 
go on to my own house. And she wished, 
instead, to follow Susan upstairs, because 
the drawing room without her was high 
and gray and empty, and the air that blew 
in warm puffs through the open door was 
the breath of restlessness. 

The footsteps overhead had stopped, and 
Margaret moved to one of the long win- 
dows. She didn’t want Susan thinking 
she’d been struck dumb and immovable 
by her! The window was recessed, the 
blinds folded back on each side; and from 
the narrow, closed slats rose a fine dust, 
flecks of dried enamel, circling in spirals 
up the window edges. “I never saw wind 
do that,” thought Margaret. Holding her 
hands out toward the glass, she felt a 
strong suction against the palms. A branch 
struck the window, startling her. 

Rain had started again, fine slanting 
rain, which obscured the sea. She was not 
sure whether she really saw gray waves 
running over the grass, well in beyond the 
rocky shore, as if the ocean were moving 
inland, or whether she saw only the rain. 
Even within the house now she could 
hear the water, loudly enough so that she 


was again not sure what she had heard 
in the hall. But she went quickly across 
the room. Something small and hard slid 
under the ball of her foot as she stepped 
into the hall. On the bottom step of the 
wide stairs was a heap of lynx fur and 
wine-colored coat, the hat knocked for- 
ward, hiding the face. 
“Don’t step on them; they’re all over the 
place!” Susan pushed back her hat, thrust 
her feet out straight in front. 
“Did you fall? Have you hurt yourself?” 
Margaret ran across to the stairs on tip- 
toe, skirting the small red velvet box 
which lay there, its cover bent open, its 
contents scattered. “Susan!” 
“T nearly took a header.” Susan hitched 
herself upright; she wriggled first one toe, 
then the other. “Don’t you pull me up, not 
yet. Pick up that stuff for me while I get 
my breath.” She threw aside her hat; her 
hair, an astonishing brick color in the 
dim hall, stood up in wisps and curls. 
“Those heels are enough to kill any- 
body,” said Margaret, as she bent to gather 
up the box and its contents. 
“Nonsense.” Susan drew in her feet, her 
skirts sliding above her knees. She laid a 
hand around each slim ankle. “I was 
hurrying, that’s all. 1 wanted to see you.” 
“This is the box you had—” Margaret 
drew a finger over the velvet. “I remember 
it.” White satin lining, yellowed with age, 
gold clasp, the cover dangling by one 
hinge. Most of the contents lay where the 
box had fallen: rings, a child’s bracelet 
of gold, a brooch of garnets, a gold neck- 
lace with a locket—a pearl in the center of 
a blue enameled flower. Margaret stood 
erect, her temples throbbing, the necklace 
hanging from her finger. 
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oh was my first jewel case,” said Susan. 
“T had forgotten it, it was in the little 
wall safe in the bedroom, the one I open 
with my initials. I thought there were some 
pearls in it. I told Eddie I’'d have them 
made into studs.” She giggled. “He’s never 
had a dress suit; he’s. going to get one. I 
mean”—her forehead puckered—“he was.” 

“You gave me this once,” said Margaret. 

“What is it?” Susan squinted toward 
her. “Oh, that. How’d it get in the box, 
then?” 

Margaret set the box on Susan’s knee. 
She let the necklace fall into the satin bed. 
“You forgot to give it back.” 

“Did I? Oh, Maggie! And you felt bad! 
Oh, darling, do you want it now?” 

“No.” Margaret went on with her search. 
A string of amber had broken. The beads 
had rolled everywhere. At the threshold 
they gleamed like eyes of a cat; elsewhere 
they were hard to find. She gathered them 
cool and hard in her fingers. She found a 
small irregular nugget of gold and laid it 
in Susan’s hand. Susan turned it in her 
painted fingertips. 

“Why, that’s the very nugget Rob sent 
me!” She looked at Margaret, her eyes like 
the amber. “Your brother! His first gold, 
he said.” 

“And his last,” said Margaret. Ah, it was 
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away!” The nugget dropped from her 
fingers into the box. “That always hap- 
pens when I come back to this house!” 
She raised her voice against a gust of 
wind; the rain blew in across the hall. “I 
go soft as jelly—like an old woman! Shut 
the door, Maggie, we don’t want to drown! 
And give me a hand.” 

Margaret tugged at the door. She edged 
behind it and pushed, both hands laid 
against the wooden panels. It seemed al- 
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SOAPY HANDS NEED HINDS! 
WHEN SKIN GETS RED AND 
ROUGH FROM HOUSEWORK, 
HINDS HONEY AND ALMOND 

CREAM MAKES YOUR 
HANDS FEEL SMOOTHER 
RIGHT AWAY. 
IVS EXTRA-CREAMY, 
EXTRA-SOFTENING ! 





@ Summer housework is hard on tender 
hands. Use Hinds to keep your hands look- 
ing soft, feminine. Hinds coaxes back the 
softness that hard water, dust, and drying 
winds take away!.$1, 50c, 25c, 10c sizes. 


A GIFT FOR YOU~A new Hinds preparation 
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impersonal rudeness. “It must be blow- 
ing harder,” she said. “I should think it 
had blown long enough!” 

Susan laughed, a low, delighted laugh, 
extending her hands to Margaret. 

“You never did like storms.” She heaved 
her soft flesh up, dragging hard on Mar- 
garet’s hands. “I remember. They blew 
up your skirts and ruffled your hair, and 
you couldn’t manage them. Pick up the 
box, Maggie; it’s on the step there. I 
don’t see where those pearls are; they 
were earrings, three little dangling pearls 
for each ear. Maybe I lost them.” - 

“You did hurt yourself! When you 
fell—’ Margaret felt Susan’s weight pull 
at her shoulder; she saw the stiff dragging 
forward of one foot. 

“I just sat down too hard. I'll be all 
right in a minute. Help me across to a 
chair, that’s a good Maggie. That divan’s 


Margaret got her to the divan, stood 
above her in dismay. But Susan leaned 
back, her wry mouth changing into a quick 
smile. ‘I’m too fat. I might as well admit 
it!” 

“Where is it, Susan? Your foot? Ankle? 
Let me take off-your shoe—” 

Susan crossed one ankle over the other. 
“No, you don’t! I’d never get it back on. 
Leave it alone. In ten minutes I'll be all 
right. I always am.” 

“T could run over to my house and get 
you something—” 

“All you’d get would be a soaking! 
Why, look—” 

The two women looked, at one window 
and then at the other. Outside the house 
the rain made a solid wall. Over the inner 
surface of the glass the rain poured, falling 
against the wide sill, falling against the 
floor. It was as if the glass had lost its 
essential quality and was no longer im- 
permeable; as if the rain drove through 
it, piercing it like light. Margaret stared. 
Bewilderment tasted dry in her mouth, 
not the sharp taste of fear. 

“Tt must be getting in around the edges 
of the panes,” said Susan, slowly. “That 
old putty—’ 

“T ought to wipe it up,” said Margaret. 
“T haven’t anything to wipe it up with—” 

“What harm can it do?” Susan turned 
away from the windows. She threw her 
coat back from her shoulders; her throat, 
above the low V of the dull red frock, was 
white and full. “Unless it gets our feet 
wet. Sit down, Maggie, there are so many 
things to say. Eddie’ll be back any mo- 
ment. He hates this. He’ll want to get on 
to New York.” 


MARGARET looked again at the win- 
dows; if she watched, she would be 
frightened. The dust cover on the divan 
stretched taut from Susan’s bulk to the 
arms, there wasn’t room there. She brought 
one of the hooded small chairs and set it 
with its back toward the windows, rather 
near Susan, and seated herself. 

“Where’s your house?” asked Susan. 
“Near here?” 

“It’s the farmhouse. I bought it.” 

“You did?” Susau’s face was alert, ad- 
miring, 

“We should have gone there, instead of 
staying here. I’ve made a charming place 
of it; it’s not like this.” She glanced toward 
that appalling wetness. “I ought to be there 
now! Something might happen.” 

“Tt will be all right. Nothing can hap- 
pen to your house, Maggie. You always 
would worry. I noticed someone lived 
there, someone— It’s funny, your coming 
back here! You know, I’ve always thought 
someday I would come back. To stay. 
When we drive anywhere near here, I 
have to come. But I didn’t want to stay 
—yet. I—I’m not happy when I’m here.” 

Margaret laid her hands together in her 
lap. Anger began to shrill in her head, like 
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the highest note in which the wind now 
spoke, anger at the difference between 
herself and this soft woman on the couch, 
a heap of silk and furs and jewels, her 
painted mouth beguiling Margaret with 
her “Maggie” this and that. 

“You see—” again that fey look, a shad- 
ow over Susan’s gaiety. “Tl tell you—it 
was strange, my landing here just today. 
Yes, I'll tell you. Did you wonder why we 
were so crazy, driving to New York in 
such weather? You’d never guess. Eddie’s 
going to school—he’s going to be an engi- 
neer; he’s not really a chauffeur. But he’s 
very proud; he didn’t want me to help 
him at first. 

“And I thought I'd like to settle down, 
I'd like to be sure I had somebody. We 
were going to get married. I haven’t been 
married for a long time. He’s younger, but 
he’s quite old for his years—he’s always 
had to look out for himself.” She lifted her 
lorgnette; it shimmered in unsteady 
fingers as she held it to her eyes. “Aren’t 
you ever afraid of being alone? When you 
get older, you don’t want to be alone. 
But the minute I stepped in this house, I 
knew. Id be lonelier with him— Who 
lives in your house with you?” 

“T am alone,” said Margaret. Her anger 
was a rod now, stiffening her back. “But 
thank God, I’m respectable!” 


Gusan blinked through her lorgnette, 
and let it fly down against her full 
bosom. She tipped back her head with its 
ragged petals of hair, and laughed. “Oh, 
Maggie! Maggie, darling!” Her laughter 
was warm and round in the strange, gray 
room. “What good does that do you?” 

“You wouldn’t understand! You’re 
shameless and dreadful. Your name is a 
byword. Men leer after you—” Margaret 
had to stop, her anger was a tight band 
around her chest, her chest strained mad- 
ly against it. 

Susan stopped laughing. She leaned tor- 
ward a little, holding out her hands, fingers 
spread, soft white palms with deep creases 
turned up, as if she held Margaret’s words 
away from her ears. “Why, Maggie, you 
—you don’t like me?” Her eyes were in- 
credulous; her mouth sagged a trifle. 

Margaret stumbled to her feet. She 
pushed away the chair, and before she 
could make a word in her parched throat 
the hall door crashed open, and wind tore 
into the house, bellying the covers on the 
furniture, and with it the boy Sam, water 
running from his cap, from his yellow 
slicker, so that he stood in a pool there 
at the entrance to the drawing room. 

“Geeze!” His voice was faint, a gasp, and 
gathered force as he caught his breath. 
“Hurry up! Eddie sent me—I had to leave 
the car— There’s a tree down—you'll have 
to walk out to it— Come along, I say! We 
ain’t got a minute!” 

Susan looked at him. She tucked her 
feet farther under the edge of the couch. 
“Where’s Eddie?” she asked. 

“Working on your car, him and Bill. 
Water in the base.” His sandy face was 
blanched with rain and excitement. He 
wriggled inside his slicker, wanting to be 
off. “You gotta hustle, I tell you! Geeze, I 
never seen nothing like it! The tide didn’t 
go down. Bill says when it’s high tide 
again, the road’ll be under water. We got 
an hour to make it.” 

“Where’s the car?” asked Margaret. 
“Can’t you bring it—” 

“I can’t climb over a tree with it!” Sam 
shrieked above the wind. He swung his 
arms. “Can’t you get a move on you? You 
can walk a few steps, can’t you?” 

Margaret listened. There was a new note 
in the wind, one she had never heard be- 
fore in all her life—a strange, shrill, high 
note. It hurt her eardrums; it went spin- 
ning into hollow places under her skull, 
almost obscenely, a note beyond the range 


of hearing. She scurried across the room 
toward Sam, picking up her raincoat, 
thrusting her arms into the sleeves. 


“Come on, you!” yelled Sam, jerking |} 


his hand at Susan. 

Margaret’s fingers were clumsy tying 
the scarf over her head. She stood at the 
doorway. The rain struck her face. She 
drew one long breath, and held it—aching- 
endlessly, dashing a hand against her 
wet eyelids that she might see. One of 
the two great elms which stood each side 
the porte-cochere, the one farther from 
the house, toward the road, without a 
sound that she could hear above the wind, 
with slow and appalling dignity swayed, 
bent, twisted its leafy bulk as if it turned 
to look at the enemy that struck it down, 
and fell, carrying with it a great round 
slab of yellowish earth, a mat of roots 
and wet soil as high as the roof of the 
carriage entrance. Sam whimpered with 
excitement. 





“Now you see! My God, ain’t this some- || 


thing! Get her started, will you?” 
Margaret heard Susan’s voice. It made 
a quiet place in all this tumult. For a mo- 
ment she did not hear the separate words; 
speech seemed to have no meaning; she 
had to shape them again in her own throat 


before she understood what Susan had |} 


said. “I won’t stir a step in this downpour. 
I’d be drenched to the skin. Tell Eddie to 
go on, alone.” 


a seized Margaret’s wrist, jerked it. 
His young mouth twisted in grotesque 


attempt to be strong and male, rescuing || 


women. “I can’t drag her,” he cried. “We 
gotta go. You come, Miss Turner; you 
ain’t such a fool!” 

Margaret dragged her raincoat together 
with her free hand. For an instant she felt 
herself plunge forward with the boy, his 
strength running beside her, carrying her 
to safety. Then she wrenched her wrist 
out of his grasp and took a quick step to- 
ward the drawing room, and her voice 
was strange in her ears as she cried out, 
“Susan—” 

Susan waved her hand, a careless fare- 
well. She pushed herself to her feet, her 
coat sliding in a soft mound around her on 
the floor, her face impertinent, mocking. 

Swifter than thought Margaret knew. 
“Run along, Sammy.” She made her stiff 
face smile. “Tell—tell Eddie we’re all right 
here. Tell him Mrs. Field is going to stay 
with me.” 

“Run along yourself, Maggie! What are 
you waiting for?” Susan was imperative, 
silencing her. “I don’t want your company! 
You're too respectable! The house won't 
blow down.” 

Margaret pushed at Sam, who hung in 
the doorway, tormented. “For Heaven’s 
sake, Sam, get out! I don’t intend to 
drown myself in that rain! Why should I 
want to go to town? Pull that door shut 
after you—” She laid herself against the 
door—his desire to be off and her will to- 
gether shut it—and water curled swiftly 
under it, over the floor. 

She hesitated, taking a few steps into 
the drawing room. Susan had dropped | 
back on the couch, and she was pulling her 
coat from under her feet, her eyes angry, 
green, as she looked at Margaret. 

“You’re a fool, Maggie!” 

“You can’t even stand on that foot, can 
you?” 

“What’s that to do with you?” 

“Why didn’t you let me tell him?” 
Margaret moved nearer, step by step, her 
hands twisting together at her breast. 
“Were you afraid your Eddie would risk | 
his life, trying to get to you?” 

Susan laid her coat over her knees, her 
hands smoothing the fur, the fingers dis- 
appearing in the long tawny hairs. She was 
silent a moment. When she looked up, her 
face was somber; on each side of her 
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recommends this way, and she weighs 
no more today than she did at sixteen! 





raROM coast-to-coast, you now hear 
J} women singing the praises of a thrilling 
new reducing method. A method which Dr. 
Damrau of New York demonstrated in tests 
among a group of intelligent and coopera- 
tive people who followed directions im- 
plicitly, was responsible for an average loss 
in weight of 7 pounds per month. Most 
amazing, this method does NOT call for 
special diet lists. You never suffer a hungry 
moment. Nor is it necessary for you to take 
strenuous exercises, or drugs. Nothing could 
be easier, or more pleasant. 

All you have to do is eat sensibly, which 
means that you avoid overeating by drink- 
ing % of a glass of Welch’s Grape Juice, 
mixed with % of a glass of water, before 
meals. The grape sugar helps satisfy your 
hunger, avoid over-eating, and reduce cal- 
oric intake. 


How this Pleasant Way takes off Excess Fat! 


This is what happens. First, this delicious 
drink satisfies your craving for rich, sweet 
foods. You have less desire to over-eat fat- 
tening foods—but you do feel comfortably 
full. Second, the grape sugar in Welch’s is 
quickly consumed, and by this process helps 
nature to consume excess fat. 

Thus weight is lost naturally and safely. 
And this remarkable method is just as 
beneficial and effective for overweight men, 
as it is for overweight women. 

Watch one thing carefully 

Follow this proved way to take off excess 
fat. Eat sensibly, which means that you 
avoid overeating—and be sure to use Welch’s 
pure, aged, full-strength grape juice before 
meals. Always made from the pick of the 
grape crop. No water added; no artificial 
coloring. Good Housekeeping approved. In- 
sist upon genuine Welch’s Grape Juice for 
the results you want. For economy’s sake— 
buy Welch’s by the case. 


NEW TYPE TOMATO JUICE 
THRILLS NATION 


If you think all tomato juice is alike, try 
Welch’s new vitamin-rich tomato juice for 
Tune In a real taste thrill. A noted chemist tested 
a e five brands and found Welch’s Tomato 
Irene Rich On the Air—Every Sun- Juice superior—larger Vitamin C content; 
* as much Vitamin A as in milk—and rich in 
day evening—N. B. C. See your Vitamin B. Welch's is so rich and thick, 
local paper for time and station you can add 3 water, or ice, and still have 
most. delicious tomato juice. So it’s eco- 
nomical to serve. Get Welch’s Tomato 
Juice from your dealer today It’s 
pure, pasteurized, laboratory 
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sions when a liquid is inconvenient, 
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for its outstanding advantages: 


I. Checks both perspiration and odor 
—from | to 3 days. 


2. Feels and looks like velvety vanish- 
ing cream. Goes on easily—dries almost 
instantly. Not greasy. 


3. May be used directly after shaving. 


4. Has a reaction approximating that 
of the normal skin—so cannot injure 
either skin or clothing. 


5. Works on new principle—“‘adsorbs” 
odors. 


Be one of the first to take advantage 
of this wonderful new discovery of 
science! Geta generous jar of Nonspi 
Cream —today. 50¢ at drug or de- 
partment stores. Also in liquid form. 





mouth lower than the rouged cheekbones 
was a dull red streak. “No, Maggie, if you 
must know. I was afraid he wouldn’t. ’'d 
rather not know. This way—” She turned 
her head, listening; the arrows of the 
wind whistled over the house. “There’s a 
queer smell in the air,” she said. “It’s like 
some strange drug, you take a sniff, and 
you don’t go on fooling yourself.” Her 
somberness was gone in a little flashing 
smile. “Why did you stay, Maggie? You’re 
scared to death, you know you are. That 
nice boy would have taken you—” 

“You let me see your foot, Susan Lath- 
rop,” said Margaret sternly. She knelt 
stiffly in front of Susan. She pushed the 
folds of coat away from Susan’s knees, 
and pulled both feet toward her. Then she 
sat back, her fingers touching the swollen 
ankle. “Your poor foot!” she said. 

Susan leaned forward, eyeing both ex- 
tended feet. “I have such nice ankles, 
too,” she said gaily. Then: “Why, Maggie! 
You're crying!” 

“You would have stayed here—” 

Susan stretched one hand out, pushed 
the scarf back from Margaret’s hair, 
smoothed the hair softly, and laughed. 
“And so you stayed. With a shameless, 
dreadful— Maggie, what do people say 
about me?” Her fingertips touched Mar- 
garet’s forehead, brushed over her eyelids. 


ViSRe ne got to her feet with an ab- 
rupt movement. The iron band, the 
iron rod of her anger had gone. She did not 
know what the feeling was which inun- 
dated her. It was like the rain, finding its 
way past barriers of glass and wood; it was 
like the wave curling over grass, receding, 
advancing again. 

“It’s not raining so hard,’ she said. 
“Took, it’s stopping!” The wind had no 
shrillness now. Through the window they 
could see the water, breaking in long 
streamers of white. “I’m going to run over 
to my house to get some things for that 
ankle. It’s just a little way.” 

Susan reached for her skirt, but Mar- 
garet moved with her quick, light step 
toward the hall. “Don’t go, Maggie! Sup- 
pose you couldn’t get back!” 

“Tll get back!” Margaret chose the one 
argument to silence Susan. “I ought to 
see that everything’s all right in my house. 
If the rain got in there—” 

“Leave the door open,” called Susan. 
“Tt’s too warm—” 

The door opened so readily, swinging 
inward, that Margaret thought someone 
must be standing there, someone who had 
come for them, Sam or Eddie. No one. 
There was a yellow lake where the elm 
tree had torn up the great slab of soil 
with a ragged fringe of turf, and water 
rippled along the driveway. But the rain 
had stopped; the mist which filled the 
air was salty on her mouth. She would get 
her feet soaked, but it was so warm she 
wouldn’t catch cold. She could get ban- 
dage stuff, rubbing alcohol, perhaps pack 
a basket with food. It might be several 
hours before anyone could reach the 
house. The water was only ankle deep. 
She splashed ahead. Had the wind 
changed? It seemed running to meet 
her in warm little puffs, coming over 
the land. 

She rounded the rear corner of the 
house and stopped. Ahead of her rose a 
great mass of green, a tree, hiding the 
sky, filling the space ahead of her. She 
thought, amazed, “Why, that’s the way a 
bird sees a tree, looking into it!” Then, 
hastily, she moved out around its bulk. 
She could not tell just where she had 
come, and she stopped. Something was 
wrong, like looking at a familiar face and 
finding it had no eyes, no mouth. The 
barns! Where were they? 

She began to run, laboring, her breath 
catching. There were other trees down, 
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but already her eyes had accustomed 
themselves to that form of disaster. She 
could see ahead of her under the mottled 
sky the rising land on which her house 
stood. She could see the house itself, its 
white paint shining, the only clear tone in 
all the landscape; it had been built to 
weather storms, she thought, its low, 
sturdy shape settled against the land. 
The old apple tree at one side sprawled 
askew. Margaret stumbled against some- 
thing—a log, no, a timber, gray, with 
marks of the axe like ripples of water— 
a beam from the barn. The water was 
deeper here, halfway to her knees. And 
ahead of her, ridiculously, as if it walked 
over the field, moved a splintered door; 
she could see the hasp where a padlock 
had hung. She took another step, and 
stopped, trembling. 

The door was floating more quickly 
now, oscillating. Those green clumps must 
be the tops of the lilac bushes, and lilacs 
stood higher than her head. If she hur- 
ried, plunging forward, she could still 
cross. She stared, turning her head slow- 
ly in a half circle. The ocean was moving 
inland, breaking through at the low bit 
of shingle where the wall of rocks began 
to merge into the long sandy beach, cut- 
ting across, gouging across. The sod under 
her feet broke under her weight, eaten by 
the water, and she braced herself, feeling 
water move against her legs. 

The thought of her house was a voice 
shouting at her, “Hurry, you can still 
reach me!” Safety, shelter. Her house— 
in a way her life, her love, all that she had! 
She was strong; the current could not yet 
be swift; she could swim. The muddy wa- 
ter eddied around the lilac clumps; she 
saw it close over one of them. She could 
reach her house, and stay there. She 
could not return. What claim had Susan 
on her, like that of her house? Don’t go, 
Maggie! She set her teeth into her lower 
lip. She thought, in a kind of dull in- 
credulity, “Why no tide ever rose as fast 
as this!” And slowly, without another 
glance at water, hill, or house, she turned 
back. As she went, she thought the water 
followed at her heels; and when at last 
she reached the stone steps, she was not 
surprised that the pool beneath the elm- 
tree roots had merged into a larger flood, 
and that little waves beat up against the 
aes of mud. “We’re on an island, now. 

ut off.” 


H® side hurt, and she stood, pressing 
her hand against it, before she went 
into the house. She closed the door, and 
the squelch of her shoes was loud in what 
seemed, after the outer tumult, like si- 
lence. Susan was sitting just where Mar- 
garet had left her, and her breast rose and 
fell in one long sigh. Margaret hung her 
raincoat over the newel. 

“T couldn’t get anything for your ankle,” 
she said. “It was so wet—” 

Susan beckoned her nearer. “Are you 
all right? I thought once I heard you cry 
out! I started after you, but I can’t hop 
on one foot. Not far. I told you you’d just 
get drenched. You—you didn’t see anyone 
coming?” 

“No, I didn’t.” Margaret sank down on 
the chair. She couldn’t yet draw a full 
breath; her toes curled inside her wet 
shoes. Irritation jingled through her 
weariness. How could anybody come? She 
opened her mouth to tell Susan what she 
had seen, but said, “Does it hurt much?” 

“It hurt terribly while you were gone.” 
Susan grimaced. “You know, the way 
everything’s worse when you’re by your- 
self. Wind, rain, aches, anything. I don’t 
mind it now. I tell you, if I stuck it up—” 
She swung around sidewise on the divan. 
“That’s better. Now you pull your chair 
around, and we'll talk. 

“You don’t really think I’m all those 


names you were calling me, do you? Any- 
way, you stayed with me. You know, when 
you started for your house, I thought 
maybe you were clearing out.” 

Margaret hitched her chair over the 
floor, nearer the couch. “I wanted to,” she 
said, her mouth grim. “I don’t know why 
I came back.” She thought: “All these 
things are true about Susan—disgraceful, 
disgusting—and yet Im sitting here. I 
don’t mind being wet, or frightened—” 
She lifted her head as the whole house 
shivered. She heard the wind after it had 
passed the house, and then a rumbling 
clatter, an avalanche of dull noise. 

“Ts it raining stones now?” said Susan. 

“JT know. The chimney!” Margaret 
glanced behind her at the marble-and- 
onyx face of the fireplace. She thought 
the sheet of metal which covered the 
opening bulged outward; she saw a dark 
lip of sooty water along the lower edge, 
creeping out over the hearth. 

“What's a chimney more or less?” Susan 
relaxed again, but she laid a hand on 
Margaret’s knee. “I was thinking while 
you were gone—that’s what this house al- 
ways does to me, sets me thinking. You 
never married? Have you been happy?” 


jf ABGARET sat very still. The queer 
sweet smell of the air perplexed her. 
Tt was like morning—not like any morning 
she had known, but some morning in a 
dream. She tried to gather around her the 
tatters of the Margaret Turner she had 
meant to show to Susan, to confound 
Susan—a proud, righteous, worthy woman 
—and she couldn’t find even a tatter. 

“You should have married Lester Field,” 
said Susan. “If he’d had you admiring him, 
looking up to him— If he’d had to work—” 

“But you took him. You ruined him.” 

“You might have put up a fight for him. 
I didn’t know he’d ever seen you! Oh, I 
heard, afterward. He was a snob, Maggie, 
a lazy, selfish snob. I was glad when he 
took that header off his horse; it takes 
too long to die of drink. 

“When I come back here, I think 
about him—and Robert. It’s funny, isn’t it, 
how you can see the ends of stories, as 
you grow older? When you're young, you 
never think that anything will end— 
you will love forever, you'll suffer for- 
ever—” Her mouth trembled a little. 

“Now I know all the endings. I know 
how things come out. Oh, I pretend I 
don’t. That’s the only way to have any 
fun—” Her fingers pressed on Margaret's 
knee, and the two looked steadily at each 
other— “Are you frightened, uneasy?”— 
as the whole house strained under the 
wind, timbers sliding behind plaster, like 
the sound of movement in wood and metal 
of a ship. 

“It’s true,” thought Margaret. “You 
begin to see the pattern that a whole life 
makes; you do know the ends of stories. 
I have been troubled about my own.” It 
was coming in a circle back to all its be- 
ginnings. She laid one hand over Susan’s. 
She felt a lightness in her blood, an ease; 
it was like a dream to sit there, with hatred 
and envy gone. 

“Look,” said Susan, “it is raining again.” 

She turned to glance over the back of 
the divan toward the windows. They saw 
the way the water had covered the floor, 
running under the door, down from the 
window ledges, out from the fireplace, 
until it made a streaked covering, re- 
flecting oddly the shapes of the chairs, the 
angle of the walls, reaching the carved 
feet of the divan. 

“If you could walk—” Margaret was 
bewildered. “Could you get upstairs, if I 
helped?” 

“T can’t, not without crawling.” Susan 
lifted her coat away from the floor. “I'm 
comfortable right here. You aren’t scared, 
Maggie? Rain can’t wash this house away.” ! 









ll right — now let’s see you run. 
Why? What’s on your mind, Peggy? 


W ell, Mummie says you run all her errands 


for her, and I'd like to see you run one. 


Oh, she means she telephones the grocer, the 
baker, the druggist, and the store down town. 
She tells them just what she wants . . . and 
then they send the things right out to her. 


And Mummie doesn’t have to leave the house at all? 
That’s right. 
Even on rainy days like today? 
Especially on rainy days, Peggy. 
M-m-m-m. So that’s why she likes you so much, 


That’s one of the reasons, Peggy. You see, 
the telephone is just about the most useful 
thing your Mummie has, And one of the 


cheapest. 


m The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its 
Mm exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and the 
== Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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THEYRE COMING FOR 
LUNCH-WE'RE IN A JAM! 


“Tt don’t know what I am,” said Mar- 
garet a little pettishly. 

“IT must look a sight,’ said Susan. 
“Where’s my handbag? I had it when we 
came in. There it is, on the mantel. Get 
it for me, Maggie, dear.” 

Margaret took the few steps to the 
mantel. She thought the tessellated floor 
moved under her feet. She thought, as 
she looked down, that water crept up 
along the lines of the patterned oak. How 
could it? Was there a new sound in the 
house, a gurgle of water under the floor, 
a steady slap-slap? 

“You know, Eddie reminds me a lot of 
Robert,” Susan was saying as Margaret 
handed her the bag. She poked a finger 
under the rhinestone clasp and spread the 
bag open. “I hadn’t thought of it before. 
What happened to Robert, Maggie?” 

“He died. He got typhoid in that min- 
ing camp.” (“Where he went because 
of you: tell her!”) Margaret stood close 
to the couch. 

“Dead?” Susan looked up, a vanity case 
open in one hand. “I didn’t know.” There 
was a crease between her plucked, ac- 
cented brows. “He would be an old- man 
now, wouldn’t he? He was older than you 
—or me. I never thought of that before.” 
She shrugged. “I don’t like elderly men. 

“Robert—ah, he didn’t have to grow 
old! He was beautiful. Eddie isn’t really 
like him. Why, I remember the row they 
made about Robert, right here in this 
room! Father and Mother—about Susan 
Lathrop and her groom! I didn’t care, I 
loved him. But he cared, he was furious. 
He went away, West. I would have waited 
forever—at least I thought so.” She began 
to spat powder over her face, the scent 
strong for a moment. “But I couldn’t stand 
his taking the money.” 

“What money?” Margaret leaned closer. 

Susan’s voice had dropped. It was an 
unhappy whisper against the background 
of steady noise around them. Susan set 
her lips together 2nd dusted her chin. 

“What money?” urged Margaret. 

“The money my father gave him, if 
he’d go off. I—I suppose he was poor—” 

“Is that what they told you?” Mar- 
garet’s scorn brought Susan’s eyes up 
from the mirror. “You might have known 
it was a lie! Robert never took a cent 
except his wages. Why, I sent him money 
that year, when I began to teach—money 
for food!” 

“T might have known,” said Susan slow- 
ly. “I wasn’t so smart then. Why, Maggie, 
it’s like a present! Everything was criss- 
cross, and we're laying it all straight.” 


se HEN he died, his landlady sent me 
his things,” said Margaret. “His ac- 
count book, and a picture of you—and a 
letter. I would never give you the letter.” 
“I don’t want to see the picture!” Susan 
peered again into the little mirror; she 
fished a lipstick out of the bag. She made 
a stroke with the pencil, but her hand 
wavered, and the crimson was a clown’s 
mouth. Angrily she dabbed at it with a 
handkerchiet, sticking out the point of 
her tongue to moisten a corner. “I don’t 
care how I look,” ‘she said. She dropped 
. : the lipstick, mirror, handkerchief, into 
NOBODY KNOWS just how many delightful, the purse, and pinched the rhinestones 
delicious ways there are of serving SPAM, shut. “I’ve been a fool, haven’t I? But you 


the Hormel meat of many uses. But so that have ta have somebody to love as long as 
you won’t miss some of the latest SPAM you live, don’t you? Her voice was warm 
suggestions, we’ve put about 50 of them in a again, and clear. “Whatever they’ve been, 


brand new 20-page book that’s packed, cover I've had the loving of them. Nobody can 


KEEP COOL- JUST OPEN 
A CAN OF 


& SALAD SAVES THE DAY! 


Even when luncheon guests forget to 
telephone in advance, you can be at 
your ease if you have SPAM on your 
shelf. Just arrange thin SPAM slices 
on each plate and add Waldorf salad, 
radish rose, pickle fan and stufted 
olive. Expensive? You can make half 
a dozen such festive luncheons froma 
single can of SPAM! 






HITS 
‘THE SPOT! 


IDEAS 
FOR you! 
GET THIS BOOK- 
IT'S FREE, IT'S NEW! 










is made of pure pork... comes only in this 
handy 12-ounce can that needs no refrigeration. 


THE MEAT OF MANY U : take that away!” 

SES to cover, with tse an ae ee a ‘Margaret had drawn away. from the 
was le Mc icine Made ee divan, her shoulders hunched, her hands 
Sevens a : aa Hormel Invites You to Dine,” is yours free doubled into fists. She wanted to listen to 
cet INCLUDING for the writing. Write: Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Susan, but something, something was 
fea : Dept. C7, Austin, Minn. (Agents for the United moving past the windows at the end of 
> : Kingdom; Marple, Jones & Co., Ltd.) the room, was looking in. She walked 

LISTEN! “It Happened in Hollywood,” Hormel’s new toward the winons, slowly, not to fright- 
kind of radio entertainment. Columbia network, Mon- en Susan, her feet slipping in the water, 


day, Wednesday and Friday Mornings. 


THE HORMEL MEAT OF MANY USES! 





inches deep, which covered the floor—not 
quiet water, but water that swung as if 
the whole house rocked a little. The room 
was darker, and she stared at the peaked 
roof of a house outside the windows, cut- 
ting off all light, all glimpse of ocean, a 
jagged hole where there had been a 
chimney; and it floated higher than the 
upper ledges of the windows. 

Margaret looked at it without great 
concern; she had lost her standard by 
which she measured what happened. 
Nothing now was astonishing. The dark, 
slanting roof moved toward the house, 
as if it meant to climb in through the 
windows, and then was sucked away. 
Margaret saw the ocean. It had come 
above the window sills, a wave climbed 
up the sash, and its spray stung her face 
there inside the house. She looked out, 
across the gray-green rollers, not sur- 
prised that all the land was gone, every 
{ree was gone, and the house itself was 
islanded. She saw, between her and the 
sky, one great wall, like fog turned into 
solid matter, high as the sky, advancing 
without haste, with dignity. “When that 
breaks,” she thought, and turned away 
from the window. She could run, she 


could climb the stairs; the attic of the 
house was high; she would be safe there! 

“What are you looking at?” asked 
Susan. 

“A wave,” said Margaret. She started 
across the floor. Her feet begged her to 
run, They were separate, alive, insisting 
upon flight. She couldn’t save Susan, too, 
there was no time—no time. At the edge 
of the couch she stopped, her hand 
reached for Susan’s, she slipped to the 
floor, shutting her eyes, laying her face 
against Susan’s soft breast. “Hang on,” 
she whispered, “hang on tight to me! 'm 
not afraid any more, with you.” 

“Why, Maggie!” said Susan, and under 
Margaret’s ear her heart, undefeated, 
quickened its beat. For an instant, in the 
great blackness which filled the room, a 
whirling blackness under the wall of wa- 
ter, Margaret thought that they were 
children again, running ahead of the 
storm, she with her hand in Susan’s. 
“We'll stick together!” cried Susan, and 
her voice had the golden curl of a trumpet. 
“Till we die!” 

If it was fear that Margaret felt, it had, 
at the last, the strong sweet taste of great 
elation. 


Featuring the Family 


(Continued from page 80) 


around all the time. You are always free 
to say: “We can go to our house. Mother 
doesn’t mind.” Since you are playing her 
up you will add, “Mother’s wonderful 
that way.” While you are giving Mother 
a build-up outside, iron things out at 
home by a little direct praise of her for the 
way she runs a house and makes every- 
body feel at home, and for the good food 
she provides. This will help. 

Now about Father. Father is funny, is 
he? All right, play this up. “Father is a 
riot,” you say. You quote him. You get 
him to repeat his golf story. Perhaps he 
was an athlete. You refer to his prowess. 
“Dad was telling us about the big game 
the year he was on the team,” you begin. 
“Was it exciting!” Or you play up his 
personal popularity. You say: “The men 
around here just can’t have a game of 
tiddlywinks without calling Dad up. It 
makes Mother so mad.” If he is in a pro- 
fession, you discuss his success in an un- 
assuming and admiring way. “Mother 
tries to get a little free time for him,” you 
say, “but she can’t. People just won’t 
have anybody else.” This is good practice. 
Later on you may marry a professional 
man, and you'll be trained to give him the 
solid and apparently innocent boost. 

Give up trying to improve Freddie. 
Only time can do that. Instead, use him 
strictly for laughs. Entertain Bill and 
Hank and Jim with stories about his 
goings-on. Freddie’s tricks may be terri- 
bly amusing to outsiders. 

We have purposely said nothing about 
your sister, but perhaps when somebody 
special is coming and she hasn’t a date, 
you can persuade your mother to lure 
her to the movies, and then remark on 
how many dates she has! 

Now, what is there about the family 
as a whole that is appealing and interest- 
ing? Perhaps the family has a gift for 
hospitality. They rush to the door and on 
seeing friends say, “How nice!” If your 
household has this sort of warmth, add 
your own to it. Is your family noted 
for its wisecracking? If so, feature it. Is 
there something rather unusual in your 
background which you don’t emphasize 
much because it makes you different? 
Maybe to other people it has all the charm 
of the unknown. 

Men love to know families who are in 
some way different from their own. 


Northerners are always falling for South- 
ern girls. Anglo-Saxons fall for the Latin 
or Celtic type. The difference of a foreign 
family has a great lure, if you play it up 
right. Try. doing this by having some 
tricky foreign food and talking about it. 
Boys feel frightfully man-of-the-world- 
ish if they can say: “Did you ever have a 
dish called ? Well, I had some the 
other night at this girl’s house.” 

And now here’s the most important 
point: try to see that the family puts up a 
good front before company. To begin 
with, don’t try to settle differences when 
a guest is present, even if the guest is only 
Sue, who has been spending Friday nights 
at your house ever since kindergarten. 
Don’t bicker, no matter how much you 
are tempted. Even if you can think of 
just the right crack to make, don’t make 
it. If the dispute doesn’t die a natural 
death, try to end it in some non-irritating 
way. A frosty silence goads people on. Too 
definite a squelch is annoying. Try, “Oh, 
well, forget it.’ Or, in stubborn cases, 
“What do you say we go over this later?” 

Family bickering, even when it is fun- 
damentally affectionate, is a bad habit. 
Husbands and wives often fall into it. This 
is a good time for you to practise having 
a nice manner with your family, which 
your husband will eventually be. 

Don’t discuss dull details. Don’t go over 
the pros and cons of the hat you almost 
bought but didn’t, in front of guests. Keep 
off personalities, and try to bring up sub- 
jects that will interest everybody. 

Don’t take advantage of the fact that 
there is company to try to get away 
with something yourself. Remember, you 
haven’t got this thing working perfectly 
yet. You can’t rely on the other fellow to 
be one hundred percent polite if you put 
the pressure on too hard. You've got to 
back up the perfect social system by your 
own best behavior. When you’re doing the 
family over, count yourself in. 

Seen this way, isn’t the family an asset? 
A home you can bring people to, a set of 
characters that might have come right out 
of a book or a movie, a family with out- 
standing characteristics that make them 
interesting, the members of which create 
the impression of liking one another so 
much that other people can’t'help doing so 
—properly press-agented these are added 
attractions to any personal appearance! 
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...KEEPS CLOSE WATCH 
ON VITAMINS 


No ordinary farms can supply vegetables 
for Gerber’s Baby Foods. Only specially 
selected soil is used. It is planted with 
pedigreed seeds to produce fine healthy 
crops, rich in food values so necessary to 
baby’s sound development. But it is not 
enough to grow vegetables which are 
extra nourishing. Their precious food 
elements must be preserved to a high 
degree for baby. 


WEN 


PRECIOUS FOOD VALUES GUARDED! 


Gerber’s use four separate controls to 
safeguard valuable vitamins and min- 
erals. (1) Vegetables are grown on near- 
by farms to prevent loss of body-building 
substances through lengthy transporta- 
tion. (2) Cooking is done in closed con- 
tainers. (3) Temperature is controlled. 
(4) Moisture is evaporated—so that water 
soluble minerals are not poured off. 
Make certain your baby gets ample 
amounts. of body-building foods. Make 
certain you buy the baby products bear- 
ing the picture of America’s Best-Known 
Baby! 
Visit the exhibit "The First Year of Life’’ in 
the Hall of Man at the New York World’s Fair. 










} APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE 
|) APPLE SAUCE... BEETS ...CARROTS 
| CEREAL...GREEN BEANS...LIVER 
{| SOUP WITH VEGETABLES...MEAT- 
LESS SOUP...PEAS... PRUNES 


== SPINACH 


VEGETABLE SOUP 





NEW-—GERBER’S 
CEREAL FOOD 


Nourishing, diges- 
tible, tasty. Ready- 


to-serve to your 
baby. For free 
sample write Ger- 
ber’s, Dept. 47, 
Fremont, Mich. 
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NEW SUPER-SPEED GAG) RANGES MAKE 
LIOHNG ASTER THN HER BORE 


MODERN GAS RANGES 


have many wonderful time- and 
work-saving features. Every 
housewife should have the bene- 
fit of these advantages— you're 
missingsomething without them. 















































economy flame with ‘‘click’”’ 
signal for waterless cooking, 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING — No 
matches to strike—No wait- 
ing—Instant heat. 
GIANT BURNER —For fastest 
top-stove cooking. Wide heat 
spread for large utensils. 
NEW TYPE TOP BURNERS — 
Direct flame toward bottom of 
utensils—save gas—won’t clog. 
SMOKELESS SPEED BROILER— 
Perforated grill keeps fat 
from flame. Eliminatessmoke. 
HEAT CONTROL —Assures ex- 
a2 act oven temperature. No 
: more “guess-work” baking. 
BALL-BEARING ROLLERS — 
Finger-tip control on broiler 
and utensil compartments. 
FAST PRE-HEATING OVEN — 
Reaches maximum oven heat 
in fraction of time required 
by ordinary ranges. 
SLOW-ROASTING OVEN — 
Holds minimum heat for “low 
temperature” cooking. Tem- 
perature will not creep up. 


NOW CHECK THE FEATURES — 
YOU HAVE 
ON YOUR PRESENT RANGE! 


i CLICK SIMMER BURNER — Low 





po” NEW FAST 


id 


HEATING OVEN 


a3 


UPER-SPEED — that’s why up- without danger of them scorching. 


THIS SEAL represents the lat- 


to-date housewives who want Remember, too, that Gas is fast, est developments in cooking 


to make every minute count are 
choosing these “Fast Workers” for 
their kitchens. 

In addition to the faster opera- 
tion of the burners, the amazing 


dependable, thrifty—and the flexible 
Gas flame offers you limitless grada- 
tions of heat to increase your cook- 
ing skill. 

These smart, modern Gas Ranges 


equipment. It stands for 22 
super-performance standards 
established by the American 
Gas Association. Leading gas 
range manufacturers are now 
making de luxe ranges that 


automatic features of these modern are so easy to keep clean. Do look 
Gas Ranges cut kitchen time. A sig- them over at your Gas Company 
nal lets you know when the oven is showroom or Appliance Dealers. 
ready —and when the baking time is When you find out what they can 
over. There’s no need to be a “pot do, you, too, will want to “go mod- 
watcher” with the economical sim- ern” with a new Gas Range! 

mer burner. Vegetables cook gently AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


< — 


include all 22 features. Such 
ranges are identified by the 
CP Seal which signifies “Cer- 
tified Performance.” Every 
modern Gas Range meets 
many of these standards. 
There is a size and model to 
fit every home requirement 
every pocketbook! 
THIS BLANKET KEEPS YOU COOL! It’s a 


heavy insulation which holds oven 









heat in. It makes summer cooking 





more comfortable. And saves gas in 
the bargain. 


THE ‘FOCUSED FLAME” of newly designed ie 
top burners directs heat toward bottom P Eo 


; ~ ae lane renee on a \ 


LET GAS DO THE 4 BIG JOBS «© COOKING © WATER HEATING ¢ REFRIGERATION © HOUSE HEATING 
130 EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


of utensils. Avoids excessive loss of 
heat up the sides of saucepans. Kitch- 
ens are cooler — gas is saved. 


oy rucenara 
hays 








EN years of living in Cali- 
fornia have taught me much 
about outdoor entertaining. 
I’ve learned my lessons in the 
pleasantest sort of way—by 
being an appreciative and ob- 
servant guest at barbecues, large and 
small; at garden breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and suppers; at beach, moun- 
tain, and wayside picnics from sea 
level to Sierra heights, and from the 
Canadian to the Mexican border. 

The one big thing I’ve absorbed at 
these affairs, along with uncounted 
steaks and chops and chickens and 
crabs’ legs, is this: thoughtful plan- 
ning and preparation are as essential 
to an utterly informal outdoor meal 
as to a conventional indoor luncheon 
or dinner party. 

Probably the best way to pass along 
some of the ideas I’ve picked up from 
these self-made authorities on out- 
door entertaining is to give a few of 
their own carefully planned menus. 
I hope you will want to try some of 
them on your summer guests, too. 

Saturday Afternoon Barbecue Supper. 
One of the pleasantest of Saturday 
afternoon barbecue suppers I’ve ever 
helped to consume was one that was 
cooked and served entirely by our 
host. We had such a good time! 
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When we stepped out onto the oak- 
shaded terrace, we were welcomed 
by the tantalizing sight, smell, and 
sputter of the lamb loin, roasting on 
the grill in a corner of the garden. 

And a quick tour of the pine- 
paneled kitchen showed why our 
forehanded host had nothing to do 
for the next hour but keep an eye on 
the roast. There were the biscuit- 
crust cobbler, baked; and the French 
loaf, slashed and buttered, ready to 
be heated; the rice steaming slowly 
in its covered casserole in the oven; 
the salad makings in the refrigerator, 
ready for last-minute combining. 


Lamb Loin, Roasted on the Grill 
Armenian Rice in Casserole 
Salad Bowl of Mixed Vegetables 
Hot Garlic Buttered French Bread 
Olives and Pepperoni 
Warm Blackberry Cobbler Cream 
Choice of Iced and Hot Coffee, and 
Iced Tea 


That grill roast of lamb deserves 
to be reproduced on many a garden 
grill. It’s different, it’s juicy and ten- 
der, and it demands little attention. 

Our host told us that he selects a 
loin or rack of lamb a week or ten 
days in advance of the scheduled 
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feast and has it hung in the market 
refrigerator so that it will be well 
aged and tender. He asks the butcher 
to saw through the backbone and 
mark the roast into thick chops that 
will be easy to carve at serving time. 
He roasts the meat about an hour 
over glowing red coals, turns it fre- 
quently, and sprinkles it with salt 
and pepper every time he turns it. 
Only experience and investigation 
will tell you when the roast is well 
done, for barbecues are not equipped 
with automatic heat controls! 

And now for my recipes for the 
Armenian Rice and Garlic Buttered 
French bread. 


Armenian Rice 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


4% ec. canned chicken 

garine roth 

% ce. chopped 
pifon nuts or 
chopped blanched 
almonds 


Melt the butter in a skillet; add the 
rice and cook over low heat until 
golden brown, tossing occasionally 
with a fork. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and pour into a 2-qt. covered 
casserole. Add the chicken broth and 
chopped nutmeats (optional). Cover 
and bake in a moderate oven of 325° 
F. for about 75 min., or until rice is 
tender. Serves 6 to 8. Two 104-0z. 
cans of consommé plus 2 c. water 
may be substituted for the chicken 
broth. Pifion (or pine) nuts are plen- 
tiful in the Southwest and in the 
mountains of Southern California. 


% ec. butter or mar- 


2 c. uncooked white 
rice 

2% tsp. salt 

Speck pepper 


Garlic Buttered French Bread 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 

measuring cups. Measure level 


Y% ec. butter or mar- ¥Y, tsp. salt 

garine % ec. grated Parmesan 
1 or 2 peeled cloves cheese 

of garlic Paprika 
1 long loaf French 

bread 


Allow the butter to stand at room 
temperature until soft. Add the garlic 


and mash slightly with fork. Let the 
mixture stand at room temperature 
for 30 min. or longer for flavor to 
permeate butter. Remove garlic. 
Slash a long slender loaf of French 
bread diagonally into thick slices, 
being careful not to sever them com- 
pletely. Spread the garlic butter gen- 
erously between the slices and over 
the top of the loaf. Sprinkle the loaf 
with salt, then with grated cheese. 
Dash with paprika and bake in a 
moderately hot oven of 375° F. for 15 
min. Serve whole, letting guests 
break off pieces as wanted. Serves 6 
to 8, depending on size of loaf. 


Breakfast by the Grill. Late Sunday 
breakfasts are almost as popular as 
suppers for garden entertaining, 
whether or not there is a grill. With 
electrical appliances, the problem of 
sore hot foods is no problem at 
all. 

Here is a breakfast that was served 
in a Berkeley hillside garden one 
sunny morning. We ate-and-drank 
our first course as we roamed among 
the daffodils, looking down upon the 
jeweled pendant that is Treasure 
Island, on the blue velvet bosom of 
San Francisco Bay. This was the 
complete menu: 


Fresh or Canned Lengthwise-cut 
Pineapple Segments 
in Tall Glasses of Orange Juice 
Buttered Toast Avocado Spread 
Grilled Ham and Bacon 
Tiny Hot Cakes and Honey 
Coffee 


Cocktail picks made it easy to fish 
the pineapple out of the orange juice 
and eat it without being too awk- 
ward. Toast came hot from the elec- 
tric toaster on the garden table, to 
be eaten with the avocado spread as 
one would eat toast and jam. The 





Avocado Spread is made by mashing 
peeled ripe avocados, using a silver 
fork, then seasoning to taste with 
lemon juice and salt. It is piled in a 
glass dish, dashed with paprika, and 
served at once. 

The tiny hot cakes, no bigger than 
silver dollars, were baked on a table 
griddle and were served, 6 to each 


Individual box Saielien. ar 


customer, on piping-hot dessert plates. 

Sunday Garden Luncheons. Lunch- 
eon in the garden rarely requires the 
use of an outdoor grill. The food, 
some hot, some cold, is served direct 
from the kitchen. 

I remember vividly a surprise 
luncheon in a Woodside garden one 
summer Sunday. We were stretched 
out lazily in our deck chairs in the 
sunshine when one of our hostesses 
appeared with a tray of glasses and 
a tall. tinkling pitcher. Iced canned 
loganberry and pineapple juices, 
mixed, made drowsiness disappear 
at once. 

Next came the other hostess, push- 
ing a wheel tray on which were a big 
green pottery casserole and matching 
cereal bowls, a plate of crisp crack- 
ers and rye wafers, and a relish 
dish of pickles and radishes. From 
the casserole, savory Spaghetti with 
Chicken and Mushrooms was served 
in the preheated bowls. 

Dessert came straight from the 
refrigerator—a mixture of diced 
peaches, strawberries, apricots, and 
bananas, lightly sugared, with a 


e the solution when supper is eaten en route 
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plate of brownies to accompany them. 
The Spaghetti with Chicken and 
Mushrooms is made this way: 


Spaghetti with Chicken and 
Mushrooms 
TesteD BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
14 c. minced onion 14 c. canned 
3 tbsp. salad oil or mushrooms 
fat 114 tsp. chili powder 
34 ec. chopped celery 1 tsp. salt 
14 green pepper, Speck pepper 
minced 1c. canned chicken 
214 to 3 c. cooked or broth 
canned chicken 1 8 or 9 oz. pkg. 
14 c. diced cooked ham spaghetti 
1 No. 2%4 can (3% c.) 1 c. grated Parmesan 
tomatoes cheese 


Cook the onion to a rich golden 
brown in the salad oil. Add the celery, 
green pepper, chicken, ham, toma- 
toes, mushrooms with their broth, 
chili powder, salt, and pepper; let 
simmer gently about 4% hr. Add the 
chicken broth. Cook spaghetti in 
boiling salted water until tender: 
drain. Combine sauce and spaghetti 
in 2-qt. covered casserole and bake 


in a moderate oven of 325° F. 45 
min. Serve, passing a bowl of 
srated Parmesan cheese. Serves 


6 to 8. (Continued on page 151) 
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OUT-OF-DOOR 


Hot Canned Consommé 
Cold Roast Lamb 
Creamed Potatoes and Peas 
Jellied Lime and Grapefruit Salad 
with Avocado Garnish 


Sliced Cucumbers, Onions, and Olives 


Shredded Cabbage and Carrot Salad 


French Dressing Mayonnaise 
Hot Buttered Rolls 
Iced Melon and Watermelon Balls 


Coffee Iced Tea 


BUFFET 


LUNCHEON 


One of the pleasantest lunch- 
eons I remember was this one 
served to us semi-buffet style 
on a tile-topped table in a 
Pasadena patio. While guests 
were serving themselves, card 
tables were set up and laid 
with linen and silver so that 
everyone might eat in comfort. 
Throughout the meal hot cof- 


fee and iced tea were served 





Cakes? You cooked all 

these things in an elec- 
tric roaster?” asked a visitor 
who was going through our 
busy Institute kitchens. I an- 
swered, “Yes, indeed, all that 
you see here and lots more!” 
For we have been testing 
and using electric roasters 
ever since they came on the 
market, and during the past 
several weeks we have been 
preparing meal after meal, 
recipe after recipe, in our 
approved electric roasters— 
with your summer menus 
specially in mind. 

You'd be as enthusiastic 
as we are if you could taste 
the delicious broiler and 
oven meals, roasts, steaks, 
cakes, puddings, casserole 
dishes, etc., that have come 
out of our electric roasters. 
Beyond the general use your 
roaster will have, it will lend 
a genuine helping hand to those of 
you who need extra oven space, are 
kitchenette housekeepers, have pic- 
nic-loving families, are active in 
community affairs, or have summer 
camps without range facilities. 

Styles of Electric Roasters. Approved 
electric roasters come in both oblong 
and oval shapes—the oval somewhat 
smaller than the oblong. The needs 
of your family will govern your 
choice. These roasters are equipped 
with three cooking utensils. One 
pan is large and is generally used 
for meat dishes and roasts; two 
smaller covered pans take care of 
vegetables, desserts, ete. These three 
inset pans vary somewhat in size 
and shape and are made of various 


Wests dinners? Pies? 





ry" 
® Dinner ready to come out; shortcake ready to go in 


and to be 


planned 


served hot with fruit. An electric-roaster idea 
for an easy summer meal, Directions, page 146 





materials, such as glass, porcelain 
enamel, and aluminum, depending 
upon the make and model of the 
roaster. Each roaster also has a large 
inset pan or cooking well which is 
the size of the inside of the appli- 
ance itself, and it’s splendid for cook- 
ing large quantities of food or big 
roasts. 

Need More Oven Space? Haven’t you 
often wished that you had two or 
three ovens, as at the holiday season, 
when a large roast or turkey leaves 
little room for those baked extras you 
like to include? An electric roaster 
steps in beautifully as an auxiliary 
oven to take care of baking pies, 
heating rolls, browning casserole 
dishes, etc. We often call upon an 


electric roaster when test 
work must go on that re- 
quires ranges, and luncheons 
are scheduled for Institute 
guests. 

Kitchenette Housekeeper 
Can Broil and Bake. Perhaps 
you are one of those kitch- 
enette housekeepers who 
have only one- or two-ele- 
ment stoves, yet long to in- 
clude baked and _ broiled 
dishes in luncheon and din- 
ner menus. Then our Mrs. 
Ramsay’s experience with 
her electric roaster will in- 
terest you. She, too, lives 
in a small apartment—her 
kitchenette has only a one- 
element stove. So she finds 
that her electric roaster sup- 
plies the missing link that 
she needs to make her after- 
business meals works of art. 
She roasts, bakes, broils, 
fries, steams, toasts with her 
approved model, and it’s a 
real treat to be invited to share one 
of her roaster dinners. We give one 
on page 146. 

For Cool Summer Cookery. During 
hot sultry July days, when we are 
all likely to be a little listless about — 
cooking, an electric roaster will give 
you a change from kitchen-range 
cooking. It is not by necessity a “stay- 
put” appliance, and may be plugged 
in anywhere you have a convenience 
outlet connected to a circuit suitable 
for appliances. And so whole meals 
may be prepared on a cool porch or 
on a terrace in this portable roaster, 
with no pot watching and little pot 
washing. 

Are You Picnic Lovers? If you own 
an electric (Continued on page 146) 


@ Here’s a Honey Angel Food Cake that bakes in less 
than a half hour. Its feathery, tender texture will make 
it a favorite among summer desserts. Recipe, page 146 





How Can I Be Sure of the Jelly I Make? 
Your jellies will be topnotchers if 
you make them with one of our 
Bureau’s approved bottled or pow- 
dered fruit pectins. It’s only a mat- 
ter of a few minutes before the jelly 
is ready to pour into clean glasses 
—the short cooking time making 
for full, fresh, ripe-fruit flavor. But 
you must follow to the letter the 
pectin manufacturer’s recipes. 
There’s another method of mak- 
ing delicious jelly; it utilizes a spe- 
cial glass, tubelike device now on 
the market. After the fruit juice— 
prepared according to manufac- 
turer’s directions—has dripped 
through this device for 1 min., you 
can tell by figures on the tube how 
many cupfuls of sugar the fruit 
juice needs to insure good jelly. 
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questions of Adeline Mansfield 


OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


What Size Kettle Do I Need For Jelly 


Making? Be sure your jelly kettle 
is large enough so that the jelly or 
jam has room in which to boil hard. 
We find an approved kettle of 6- 
to 8-qt. capacity excellent. And by 
the way, you will find that 1% tsp. 
of butter added with the sugar in 
making the jelly reduces the foam 
considerably. 

Glasses Be Sterilized Before 
Using? No, but be sure to wash. 
them, as well as the covers, thor- 
oughly in hot soapy water. Then 
rinse well, arrange in a deep kettle, 
and cover with boiling water. Re- 
move the hot glasses and covers, 
invert on a clean towel, drain, and 
fill immediately with the jelly or 
jam mixture, as illustrated above. 


Should 
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How Full Should the Glasses Be? Fill 


the glasses only to within 4%” of 
the top, so that there will be a space 
between the paraffin and the tin or 
paper covers. Otherwise any seep- 
ing of syrup from the jelly may run 
over the top and down the sides of 
the glasses and start spoilage. 


Parafiin Used a Second 
Time? No, it is always better to use 
new paraffin. Old paraffin, unless 
thoroughly washed in boiling water 
immediately after removal from 
jelly and then stored in a covered 
container, is likely to cause spoil- 
age if re-used. 


Be 


your paraffin in a small teapot over 
hot water (Continued on page 177) 
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The gas refrigerator has a food-compartment space of eight 
cubic feet, the capacity needed for a house of this size 
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AT THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 


he kitchen and pantry were planned by Good 

Housekeeping Institute for Gas Exhibits, Inc., 

in “Homewood” at the New York World’s Fair. 
The walls are a soft yellow, the cabinets and 
Venetian blinds are white, and the floor covering 
and some of the counter tops are a colorful blue 
linoleum. Staple groceries are stored on “step” 
shelves, pots and pans are hung in a tall cupboard; 
the shelves in the cupboards below the work 
counters slide out, and there are no deep drawers 
to get cluttered up. No need to Lunt for things. 


To the right is the pot-and-pan closet, which has a drawer below for filing 
covers. This unusually convenient unit was designed by the Institute 





window for planning meals. There is a comfortable 


The homey. corner by the 
cook books, and our bulletins 


chair, and right at hand are pots of spicy herbs, 





This counter is beside the door to pantry 


with metal top. 


The gas range has beside it a useful work counter 
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ON THE LEVEL WITH 


BY HELEN KENDALL AND ADRIAN CLARK 


OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF” 


ucky the family that finds a brand- 
| new oil range waiting at their sum- 

mer home. And equally fortunate 
the families beyond the power lines 
who have at last decided to give up 
the old stand-by in favor of one of 
the new creations. We have been 





WICK BURNER, The’ 
-barner-shown above is-a long 
chimney wick -ype. Kerosene 
as drawn up by a circular fab- 
vie wick and ‘vaporized at the 
top, where it mixes with air 
_ and burns inside the station- 
: ary chimney. The flame is 
- always visible through a mica 
window at the front. It is 
adjusted by raising or low- 
ering the wick by means 
of the: knob at the right 
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working with some of the 1939 mod- 
els and are familiar with their fea- 
tures. Built-in ovens with separate 
burners are now placed below the 
top-stove level, giving a free work- 
ing surface on top of the range. 
Ovens are insulated, offering us 





cooler kitchens and more efficient use 


of fuel. Tanks for holding oil are so 
much a part of the range that we 
scarcely know they exist—a far cry 
from the old type of tank that domi- 
nated the kitchen. 

The placing of oil ranges so that 
they stand absolutely level is no new 
story to those of you who have used 
oil as a cooking fuel, but it may be 
new to those of you who use oil 
ranges in summer homes, so don’t 
neglect it—regardless of the type of 
range you buy. Face the facts, too, 
about the burners. They must be kept 
clean, if you want efficiency and a 
clean-smelling kitchen, and what is 
more, learn to care for them yourself. 
Teach your helper, too. 

We are often asked how broiling 
can be accomplished on an oil range. 
One ingenious manufacturer has pro- 
vided the broiler which we have il- 
lustrated, but in many cases you will 
have to rely on pan broiling. And 
don’t make the common mistake of 
thinking that thin chops and steaks 
are better for broiling than thick ones. 
It was Miss Fisher, our Director, who 
insisted that thick steaks and chops 
are better adapted to pan broiling 
than thin ones, and she was right. The 
luscious steak shown in the picture 
was 114” thick. Use a sturdy, large- 
size skillet—one which has been 
tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Get the skillet 
smoking hot and then rub the bottom 
and sides with a bit of fat or suet. 
Sear the steak on one side for 2 or 3 
min., turn and sear the other side. 
Salt and pepper each side after sear- 
ing. Then reduce the heat slightly 


WHAT TO BUY 


Samples of all products listed 
in this booklet were carefully 
tested and found to meet our 
standards. Send for a free 
copy, and use it when you 
buy. Address Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th 


Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


and pour off fat if there is too much. 
Cook 4 or 5 min. on each side, after 
searing, for a rare or medium steak. 

We realize that many of you this 
summer will be confronted with oil 
ranges that are outmoded. Give the 
range a good cleaning and replace 





BROILER. This domelike de- 
vice is a top-stove broiler for 
use on one particular range. 
This picture shows the broiler 
with cover in place during 
 proiling. The broiler should 
be preheated about 15 min- 
utes before chops or steak 
‘are put in. Use a high flame. 
If your range is not sup- 
_ plied with a broiler like 

é rr that pan broil-_ 













ing is’ always possible 








wicks or kindlers before using it. Use 
ingenuity in planning your meals, and 
you will not find yourself lacking a 
burner at a critical moment. Such 
simple meals as a pot of chowder, a 
salad, a delicious dessert, and freshly 
made biscuits or hot rolls will delight 





BROILER IN USE. 
Here are the chops, well 
broiled on one side and 
ready to be turned. The 
cover is on the convenient - 


surface next to the 
range burners. Chicken and 
steak, too, can be broiled 
satisfactorily in this device 
with tasty accompaniments 
such as bananas, pineapple 
slices, and slices of cooked, 
white, or sweet potatoes 


working 


your family after an active day. 

Just a word about oven-heat regu- 
lation. New ranges have oven indicat- 
ing thermometers to help you main- 
tain a uniform oven temperature: 
but in the absence of one of these, get 
yourselfa portable oven thermometer. 


TEMPERATURE INDICA- 
TOR. To help maintain a 
uniform oven temperature, — 
range ovens are equipped 
with an indicating thermom- 

‘eter like the one shown. 
Such a thermometer makes 
it easier to adjust the oven — 
burners for the heat you 
want. In addition, some 
ranges have a damper built 
into the oven for more effee- 
tive control of the heat 
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T A quarter to 
twelve the tele- 
h phone rings. My 
| husband’s voice, 
“‘Jim’s here.”’ 
“Fine,” I say and, 
thinking over my menu quickly, add: 
“Come out about 12:30—later, if you 
like. P'll be ready for you.” 

For Jim is always expected for 
luncheon when he is in town. Not 
only is he an old friend from college 
days, but he is a business associate 
as well. The midday meal at the house 
gives time for a leisurely visit, and 
a chance for plans and discussion, un- 
interrupted by office demands. 

Back in the kitchen, I size up the 
food on the stove. It’s rather fun to 
see what can be put together to ex- 
tend the menu for two into a menu 
for three. At times the planned food 
must be set aside for another meal 
and an entirely new idea used—it is 
hard, for instance, to stretch two but- 
terfish into three portions. 

Of course, there is always the 
storeroom to fall back on. It is well 
supplied, for an eleventh-hour an- 
nouncement is not unusual. If not 
Jim, it is Mac or Bob or Gerry—or 
Mr. W. or Mr. R. or Mr. K. 

My First Menu. The last portion of 
pot roast (with plenty of gravy) is 
heating in a covered casserole in a 
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Bertha Baldwin tells how she meets 


the problem of the unexpected guest 


375° F. oven. Sliced onions are bak- 
ing in butter or margarine in another 
covered casserole. (They take about 
1 hr. to bake.) Awaiting their turn 
are cooked carrots to be browned un- 
der the broiler. No more than enough 
for two! Fortunately a big dish of 
baked rhubarb is chilling in the re- 
frigerator for dessert. And there are 
plenty of hermits. Cake and cookies 
are as important to this household as 
bread is to others, so the box is sel- 
dom empty. 

After my husband’s call, a trip to 
the storeroom, and I bring up a can 
of roast beef, another of green string 
beans. Rice is in the kitchen cabinet. 
Into a larger casserole I slice the pot 
roast and the carrots, then cover this 
with the canned roast beef (also cut 
in slices) and gravy. Back that goes 
into the oven. The string beans are 
drained and mixed with the onions, 
with a grind of fresh pepper, a sprin- 
kle of salt, more butter or margarine, 
and into the oven again. Rice is put 
on to boil. Now to arrange the table. 
As I take in some mustard pickles, 
the car comes up the drive. 


: 


NG HIM HOME TO LUNCH 2” 


Fortunately these need 
not be “party” meals. Jim 
and the others would not 
feel so free to come on 
short notice if I fussed 
too much. And what is a 
home for, if not to have friends any 
time one wants them without making 
burdensome work? Hospitality does 
not necessarily mean intricate and 
fancy cooking, though that is all very 
well in its place. 

Then, too, the men do not want to 
take too much time from their affairs 
in the laboratory. So we seldom have 
more than two courses. It is easy 
enough to serve soup, fruit juice, or 
fruit of some sort in the living room. 
Sometimes they are included. But the 
more courses, the more serving, and 
the greater disturbance to scientific 
conversation. 

My refrigerator and storeroom and 
cupboard do not produce the same 
supplies at all times, but there is al- 
ways something that can be put to- 
gether. Ours is no Mother Hubbard 
existence. It can’t be, with the market 
four miles away! Your household 
probably never stocks the same sup- 
plies as mine. However, it needs only 
imagination and courage in trying 
new combinations to turn out enough 
food for an increase in the number of 
people around the luncheon table, 







I. Reheated Pot Roast 
with Brown Gravy 
Sautéed Carrots 
Baked Buttered Sliced Onions 
Baked Rhubarb Hermits 










II. Creamed Finnan Haddie au Gratin 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Orange Gelatin Cream 
Chocolate Brownies 










TTT. Broiled Lamb Chops 
Broiled Bananas 
Spinach (or Beet Greens) 
Chocolate Cake 


IV. Minced Ham in Mustard Sauce 
Shell Beans 
Celery Braised in Tomato Juice 
Cream Cheese Black Currant Jam 
Crackers 














Hamburger Balls 
Canned Potato Sticks 
Buttered Fresh Asparagus 
Rice Cup Custards 
Maple Walnut Cake 


Vis Cold Meat Platter of 
Ham, Bologna, and Liverwurst 
garnished with Tomatoes 
Fresh Peas Hot Biscuits 
Strawberries Sponge Cake 





whether it be 50 or 100 percent. 

My Second Menu. For this menu, the 
finnan haddie was creamed ready 
to go into a shallow baking dish, and 
the potatoes were browning in the 
skillet, when the telephone rang. 
Time to hard-cook three eggs, and 
prepare croutons to extend the pota- 
toes. (This is done by dicing enough 
bread to equal or half-equal the 
amount of potatoes. Then the crumbs 
are browned separately in butter or 
margarine, and added to the sautéed 
potatoes. If time and supplies permit, 
chopped green pepper sautéed first 
in the butter adds much to the dish.) 

The cooked eggs were cut into 
eighths and mixed with the creamed 
fish. This was put in a baking dish 
and covered with grated cheese for 
browning in a moderately hot oven 
of 375° F. More salad was prepared 
(the vegetable crisper in refrigera- 
tor is kept filled). The dessert was 
really only two portions, but by serv- 
ing it in three dishes and adding 
canned (Continued on page 159) 


AS PLANNED FOR TWO 
















AS SERVED TO THREE 


Beef Casserole with Carrots 
Buttered Rice 


Green String Beans and Onions 
Baked Rhubarb Hermits 















canned roast beef 
canned string beans 






rice 





Finnan Haddie and Eggs 
browned with Cheese 
Croiiton Potatoes 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Orange Gelatin Cream 
with Mandarin Oranges 
Chocolate Brownies 



























eggs 
canned mandarin oranges 


bread 














canned sausages 
canned lengthwise-cut pineapple 
segments 
canned condensed celery soup 
marshmallow cream 






Mixed Grill—chops, sausages, 
bananas, pineapple 
Creamed Spinach with Celery 
Chocolate Cake with 
Lemon Marshmallow Sauce 




















lemon juice 






















Ham and Shell Bean Casserole 
Okra and Celery in Tomato Juice 
Stuffed Pear Salad 

Crackers 


canned okra 

canned pears 
lettuce 

mayonnaise 


















Spaghetti with Beef Balls 
Fresh Asparagus 
Chocolate Rennet Custard. Dessert 
Maple Walnut Cake 


canned spaghetti with tomato 

sauce and cheese 
chocolate rennet custard dessert 
milk 
























Scrambled Eggs with Diced Meat 
garnished with Peas 
Buttered Zwiebach 

Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Individual Strawberry Shortcakes 







eggs 
lettuce 

zwiebach 

cream 













With a well-stocked cupboard, it’s easy to stretch dinner for unexpected guests 
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For Corn-on-the-Cob Lovers. I'll vouch 
for the popularity of corn on the cob, 
if you pop it fresh from the garden 
into a kettle of boiling water and boil 
it for 5 to 7 minutes, no longer. It’s 
when corn stands around for hours 
after picking or is cooked too long 
that it loses its luscious flavor. So 
when your market list calls for corn 
on the cob, look for fresh green husks 
and bright plump kernels, tender 
enough to spurt milk when pressed. 
And a word to the wise: you'll save 
yourself many a-burned finger in lift- 
ing corn from ‘the boiling water if 
you buy a pair of approved tongs. 


One Road To Easy, Hot-Weather Meals, 
In making up a list of canned and 
packaged foods for your summer 
supply at camp or cottage, send for 
a free copy of our Bureau’s Buying 
Guide to Approved Foods to help you 
make your selections. It suggests so 
many canned or packaged ready-to- 
serve main dishes, meats, vegetables, 
fruits, fish, soups, sandwich spreads, 
cheeses, desserts, etc., that you can 
easily turn into delicious meals! 

When You’re Serving Hamburgers. 
Don’t take the time to shape ham- 
burgers into cakes. They are just as 
tempting and less work in this short- 
cut way. Pat the seasoned chopped 
meat—chunk or rump from quality 
branded beef, ground twice—into a 
Square or rectangle, as thick or as 
thin as you like. Then cut it into 
cakes with a cookie or biscuit cutter, 
as big or as little as you like. Repat 
any leftover meat and cut again. Then 
proceed with the cooking as usual. 


A Tasty Summer Appetizer. If you and 
your guests are peanut-butter fans, 
try this quick and easy appetizer. 
Buy a bunch of crisp, brittle celery, 
trim off the outside stalks, then fil] 
the tender inside stalks with peanut 
butter, moistened with a little water 
or top milk. Use any of the peanut 
butters on our Bureau’s approved 
list. Served with canned fruit juice 
or tomato juice, it makes a perfect 
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beginning for dinner on a hot night. 

As for the outside celery stalks, I 
like to cut these up fine, simmer un- 
til tender, and then combine with 
peas, slivered carrots, lima beans, 
stewed tomatoes, string beans, or the 
like, as a two-in-one-dish vegetable. 


Avocados—and a Cool Salad. With a 
first course of hot, savory canned 
soup—cream of mushroom or con- 
sommé madrilene, if I might suggest 
—your guests will have a feeling of 
thankfulness for the cool delicious 
ness of this avocado salad. 
Buy three ripe avocados. (They’re 
ripe if they yield to gentle pressure 
when cupped between both hands.) 
Make a deep cut to the seed, entirely 
encircling each avocado. Separate the 
halves by holding the fruit between 
the palms of the hands and revolving 
the hands in opposite directions. This 





You'll get the whole story of this tasty ready-to-serve meat iray in our note above 


loosens the seed, which you: discard. 
Then pare the avocados and arrange 
a half on each bed of crisp lettuce. 
Now combine 2 c. crabmeat or cleaned 
shrimp, *4 c. diced orange segments, 
1 tsp. minced onion, and 4 tbsp. 
French dressing, and use to fill-the 
avocados. Garnish with mayonnaise. 
Don’t Forget the Ready-to-Serve Meats. 
We're always glad that ready-to-serve 
meats were somebody’s bright idea. 
For whether it’s a snack, picnic, hur- 
ry-up or stay-out-of-the-kitchen 
meal that we have on our mind, these 
meats always win wholehearted 
praise. Salami, cervelat, braun- 
schweiger, thuringer, meat loaf— 
these are only a few we like to use. 

And if you would treat your family 
to something extra nice for dinner, 
arrange an assortment of these ready- 
to-serve meats—I often use canned 
spiced ham, too—on a large platter 
or cheese board, as shown below. In 
the center, heap slices of Bermuda 
or Spanish onions, 4%” thick, which 
have chilled a half hour in Roque- 
fort dressing made as follows: Com- 
bine %4 c. salad oil, 2 tbsp. lemon 
juice, 1 tsp. salt, a few grains pepper 
and paprika, 1 tsp. granulated sugar, 
and 1 3-oz. pkg. Roquefort cheese. 


For You Who Like Barbecue Sauce. 

Judging by my mail many of you like 
to cook frankfurters, broilers, lamb 
chops, etc., a la barbecue at your out- 
of-door feasts. Here’s a sauce we like 
to use, basting the meat frequently 
with it as it broils: Melt % c. butter 
or margarine in a saucepan. Add 4 ec. 
minced onion, and simmer until ten- 
der. Then add 1 tsp. each of salt 
and sugar, 2 thsp. lemon juice, 1 tsp. 
Worcestershire-type sauce, and 4 c. 
water. Keep the barbecue sauce mix- 
ture warm while applying it to the. 
meat. Makes 1 ec. barbecue sauce. 
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F Started Serving wey family 
DELICIOUS QUAKER CATS 
OR SUMMER BREAKFASTS 


-... WHEN I LEARNED THAT 
MORE ACTIVE DAYS INCREASE 
EVERYBODY’S NEED FOR 


THIAMIN 






















































—And Oatmeal is Nature’s 
Richest Thrifty Source of 
Vitalizing THIAMIN 


(VITAMIN By) 


@ Yes, what this wise homemaker learned 
you can quickly prove—that eating delicious 
Quaker Oats is an ideal way for your family 
to start every summer day. For Quaker Oats 
is a rich, economical source of Thiamin—a 
yitalizing food substance important to best 
health, strong nerves, good digestion. 
Important to normal growth for children. 


Needed Every Summer Day 


Not only do we need Thiamin every day. 
Science now knows that the more active we 
are—as for summer sports and outdoor 
work—the more Thiamin we actually need. 
What’s more, Thiamin cannot be stored up 
by the body. 

So why not resolve now to give your 
family the benefit of Quaker Oats, rich in 
Thiamin, as your regular summer break- 
fast? Keep in mind those actiye children, 
who especially need Thiamin as one essen- 
tial to energetic days, proper growth. 


Start Right Every Morning 


Quaker Oats is an ideal summer break- 
fast in so many ways. Tastes deliciously in- 
yiting just at a time when many other meals 
are cold. Meets the summer demand for 
quick, thrifty meals, because Quick Quaker 
is ready in as little as 24% minutes and costs 
less than % cent a serving. Yes, quickly, 
easily prepared, yet so digestible and won- 
derfully satisfying. Just the right way to 
start busy summer days. Rich, too, in pro- 
teins, for building muscle. Contains yalu- 
able minerals, iron and phosphorus. High 





















VITAL ENERGY 


The outstanding healthful 
virtues of the Quaker Oats 
breakfast make it a mar- 
sean meal for oe sum- in nourishment. 
mer days. Not only rich in on. c me - . 
vidalizing Thiamia butalso | 40 eam ae ee Quaker og ‘for yeti 
oa aaige arn. for s00d Of... family. Find out how much it can really 
red blood, phosphorus, § - mean. Remember to geta generous econom- 
ical package at any grocers this very day. 


proteins and food-energy. eh” 


7 They are identical in Thiamin content. They 


AMERICA’S POPULAR YEAR ’ROUND BREAKFAS have the same famous, delicious favor. 
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QUAKER AND MOTHER’S OATS 
ARE THE SAME 














for disagreeable tasks use 


Sunbrite 
| The Safe Speedy Cleanser 


Hear “Sunbrite Smile Parade” 
NBC Blue Network every Thursday p.m. 


MAKE BEAUTY CURLS AT HOME 
With Sunbrite’s New Curling Comb 


40¢ VALUE—only 10¢ "'"° 3 Sunbrite 


Send either 
complete 
labels or just 
the side pan- 
els reading 
“SUNBRITE, 
The All-Purpose 
Cleanser’* 

Address SUNBRITE, Chicago 





Comb, curler, rat-tall 
.-. all in one! Makes 
roll or pin curls 


EASILY! Detachable; 
hand-hag size. 











We ISE COOKS from 
Ca 


make tastier desserts with 


Maine to California 


Burnett’s pure Vanilla. 


aaa 
GAVE 10-15 MINUTES 
EACH WASHOAY! 


Nake Hot Stat ch in Barely 


A Minute Without Cooking 


oS 
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EVERY product guaranteed 


“T Did It In An Electric Roaster” 


(Continued from page 136) 


roaster, your family of picnic enthusiasts 
can enjoy a change from the usual sand- 
wich set-up. If the day turns cold, or it 
is not convenient to prepare food over a 
campfire, then cook your picnic feast at 
home in your electric roaster, planning 
to have the meal ready just as you are 
about to leave. Then load the roaster and 
the children into the car and be away to 
an alluring spot, where in several hours 
you can feast on the still warm roaster 
contents. Baked beans, scalloped potatoes 
and ham, meat stews, fish and vegetable 
chowders—oh, there are any number of 
foods that lend themselves to such outings. 
With paper containers to carry the salad, 
relishes, deviled eggs, fruits, etc., with In- 
stitute-approved vacuum bottles to keep 
thirst quenchers ice cold, picnics become 
fun even for Mother. 

Active in Community Affairs? If you’re 


active in community affairs and are often 


asked to donate a kettle of spaghetti, 
creamed chicken, or something else to the 
gathering, here’s where an electric roaster 
helps you take it in your stride, for it is 
easy to make up large batches of creamed 
potatoes, soup, stew, or such things in 
the large inset pan or cooking well. 

And don’t forget that the electric roaster 
provides a fine dispenser for keeping the 
food warm while the crowd is being served. 
Then, too, if more heat is needed, you can 
plug in the roaster to reheat the food. 

Electric-Roaster Meals. When using an 
electric roaster, you can follow your usual 
range procedures as to temperatures and 
time periods for baking, roasting, and 
broiling. The manufacturer provides an 
excellent recipe book with each electric 
roaster on our approved list. The direc- 
tions are complete and adequate, and the 
menu selections vary from family to party 
meals. 

But for those of you who find real zest 
in new ideas, let us suggest a few Insti- 
tute originals that will bring your electric 
roaster into the limelight. 


One of Mrs. Ramsay’s Roaster Dinners 


*Veal Savory 

Steamed Rice 
Grated Carrots with Green Pepper 
Raisin Bread Cantaloupe Halves 
Iced Tea 


Prepare and bake Veal Savory following 
our recipe below. One hour before the 
meat is done, arrange the two inset pans 
in the roaster, one containing 1 c. un- 
cooked washed rice, 2% c. hot water, and 
1 tsp. salt; the other a bunch of 8 large 
carrots, coarsely grated or slivered, 1% c. 
minced green pepper, 1 tsp. salt, and 4 
c. hot water. Cover both inset pans and 
cook 1 hr. at 375° F. 


Veal Savory 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring cups 
and spoons. Measure level 


114 lbs. veal steak, cut 5 tbsp. salad oil or fat 


4” thick 4 medium onions, 
1 tsp. salt peeled and sliced 
1% tsp. pepper 1% e. catsup 
2 tbsp. flour 1% ce. hot water 


1%, ce. grated American cheese 


Cut the veal steak into 6 portions, and 
lay in the meat pan of your electric 
roaster. Sprinkle with the salt, pepper, 
flour, and oil. Brown for 30 min. in your 
electric roaster preheated to 500° F. Then 
add all the remaining ingredients except 
the cheese, reduce the temperature to 
375° F., and cook about 1 hr. Just before 
serving, add the cheese. The vegetables 
to accompany the Veal Savory should be 


| added the last hour—see directions under 
as advertised—see page 6 


“One of Mrs. Ramsay’s Roaster Dinners.” 
Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make half this 
recipe. 


Another Roaster Dinner 


Cottage Butt Baked in Orange Sauce 
Potatoes in Jacket 
Peas with Julienne White Turnips 
Rye Wafers 
Hot Raspberry Shortcake 
Iced Chocolate 


Arrange a2 to3lb. cottage butt (ask your 
butcher for a smoked boneless shoulder 
butt; some come wrapped and branded) 
in the meat inset pan of the electric roaster. 
Cover with a sauce made by combining 
1% ec. each of orange juice, vinegar, tomato 
juice, water, and brown sugar, and bake 
in an electric roaster preheated to 400° 
F., allowing 45 min. per Ib. One hour be- 
fore butt is done, reduce temperature to 
375° F., baste the meat with orange sauce, 
and put in the vegetables arranged in two 
inset pans, having added % ce. hot water 
and 1 tsp. salt to the potatoes; add 1% ec. 
hot water, 114 tsp. salt, and 2 tbsp. salad 
oil to the combined peas and turnips. (We 
used equal amounts of peas and slivered 
garden turnips.) This saves last-minute 
seasoning of vegetables after they are 
cooked. As soon as the dinner is ready to 
remove, increase the temperature in the 
roaster to 425° F. and when the light goes 
out, put in the individual shortcakes, made 
as usual, on the rack suggested by the 
manufacturer of your roaster. Serve the 
shortcakes hot. 


“Broiled Main Dish”’ Dinner 


Broiled Fillets of Fish 
Horseradish Butter Sauce 
Broiled Cooked Potato Slices 
Broiled Canned Apricots or Tomato Slices 
Salad Bowl of Cucumbers and 
Mixed Greens 
Hard Rolls 
*Honey Angel Food Cake 
Fresh Cherries on the Stem 
Iced Coffee 


Bake the Honey Angel Food Cake in 
your electric roaster (recipe below) early 
in the day, following manufacturer’s di- 
rections for position of rack. At mealtime 
arrange fish, potato slices, and apricot or 
tomato halves on the rack of your electric 
roaster in the position-suggested by the 
manufacturer. (Preheat if the manufac- 
turer directs.) Brush with salad oil or 
melted fat. Broil for the time period sug- 
gested for fish fillets by the manufacturer, 
turning fish and potatoes once. For Horse- 
radish Butter Sauce, add 1 tsp. bottled 
ho to every 2 tbsp. melted butter 
used. 


Honey Angel Food Cake 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring cups 
and spoons. Measure level 


Y%, tsp. salt % e. strained honey 


11% ec. egg whites 1 ¢. granulated sugar 
2 tsp. cream of tartar 1 ¢. sifted cake flour 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 


Place an ungreased 10” angel-cake pan 
in your electric roaster. Turn temperature 
control to 425° F. Meanwhile add salt to 
egg whites and beat until frothy. Add 
cream of tartar, and beat until the egg 
whites will stand in peaks. Gradually beat 
in honey. Sift together the sugar and 
flour, and fold into mixture lightly and 
quickly by thirds, using a wire whip or 
spoon. Fold in vanilla. Remove the heated 
angel-cake pan from the roaster, and pour 
the cake batter into it. Thump the pan 


several times on a flat surface, then bake 
on a rack in the electric roaster at 425° 
F. for 22 to 25 min., following the manu- 
facturer’s directions for position of the 
rack. When done, remove the cake from 
the roaster, and invert the cake pan for 1 
hr. on a cake rack, or until cold. Then re- 
move from pan, loosening cake with spat- 
ula. This cake can be baked in a range 
oven using the same temperature and time 
period. 


A Company Luncheon 


Chilled Canned Pineapple Juice 
*Baked Tuna and Vegetable Casserole 
Cheese Biscuits 
Endive and Strawberry Salad Mayonnaise 
Cream Puffs filled with Coffee Ice Cream 
Marshmallow Sauce 


Iced Tea or Coffee 


Preheat electric roaster to 475° F. Bake 
cream pufis for about 30 min. on rack po- 
sition suggested by your electric-roaster 
manufacturer. While they cool, reduce 
temperature to 425° F. Arrange biscuits 
(add % c. grated cheese to standard bis- 
cuit recipe) on half of rack in the position 
suggested by manufacturer; on the other 
half place fish casserole. Bake until bis- 
cuits and casserole are golden brown— 
about 25 min. 


Baked Tuna and Vegetable Casserole 
TESTED BY GOop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring cups 
and spoons. Measure level 


2 No. 2 cans mixed 1 tsp. bottled horse- 
vegetables radish , 

2 6-oz. cans grated 2 tsp. prepared mus- 
style tuna tard 

4 tbsp. salad oil or fat 1% tsp. salt 

6 tbsp. flour 1% tsp. pepper 

2 ce. vegetable liquor 1% ec. buttered bread 
plus milk erumbs 


Combine drained vegetables and grated 
tuna fish in alternate layers in a 2-qt. cas- 
serole, or one of the inset pans of electric 
roaster. Place salad oil in top of double 
boiler, add flour; blend smooth. Add 
drained vegetable liquor, and enough milk 
to make 2 ¢. liquid in all. Add seasonings; 
cook until thickened. Pour over fish mix- 
ture; top with buttered crumbs. Bake 
about 20 min. in electric roaster pre- 
heated to 425° F. Serves 8. To serve 3 or 
4, make half this recipe. 

Extra Help for Roaster Users. Always 
follow the manufacturer’s directions for 
the rack position, as well as for broiling 
and roasting time periods. 

Avoid opening the roaster while food is 
cooking in it. Heat is lost, and the cooking 
time is lengthened. 

Never cook anything in the outer shell 
of your roaster, and never immerse the 
roaster in water. A damp cloth should be 
used to clean the outer shell. The remov- 
able inset pans can be treated as saucepans 
or baking dishes when cleaning. 

A small but sturdy table to fit your 
electric roaster can be purchased, so that 
you can always have it ready for use. 
Some of the electric-roaster manufactur- 
ers feature this special table as one of 
the electric-roaster accessories. 





NEW! 


Cooking Time and 
Temperature Chart 


Takes the guesswork out of roasting, 
baking, and deep-fat frying. On 
washable oilcloth, ready to hang in 
your kitchen. Price, 20¢. Order 
from Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 












Now all we need x 
is Ann Page! 





Surprising Indeed, That a Salad Dressing 
So Good Can Save You As Much As 20% 


Ann Page Salad Dressing is a grand 
tasting dressing made of fine in- 
gredients, skillfully blended and 
whipped to a creamy-smoothness . . . 
yet it is very modestly priced. Salad 
dressings of comparable quality of- 
ten cost up to 20% more than Ann 
Page. 

Here is why this splendid value is 
possible: A&P both makes and sells 
Ann Page Foods . . . and thus elimi- 
nates from their cost many of the 
unnecessary expenses usual to manu- 
facturing and marketing foods. The 
savings this makes possible are shared 
with you. This is why A&P brings 
you a delicious, tart-sweet dressing 

_. containing more of the fine in- 
gredients that make a truly good 
salad dressing . . . for Jess money. 

All Ann Page Foods offer you old- 


fashioned goodness at good old- 
fashioned prices. Each is made from 
carefully selected ingredients .. . pre- 
pared and packed painstakingly by 
food experts in A&P’s modern food 
factories. 

Try Ann Page Foods today. They 
are approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau . . . and guaranteed by 
A&P to give you perfect satisfaction, 
or you get your money back. 









se EE 


OUR BEST SELLER! 
A&P Food Stores 
sell more Ann Page 
Salad Dressing than 
all other brands of 
dressings and ma- 
yonnaise combined. } 
It must be good! 


ANN PAGE FOODS 


These Ann Page Foods are made in A&P’s modern factories 
and sold to you in AGP Stores, thus eliminating unnecessary 1n- 
between costs. The savings made in this way are shared with you. 


27 nationally known Ann Page Foods 
to choose from: Salad Dressing 
* Sparkle Gelatin Desserts, Puddings 
and Ice Cream Desserts * Beans * Pre- 
serves * Macaroni Products ° Peanut 
Butter * Prepared Spaghetti ° Jellies 






NS, 





Gestion pNP TOTES 





0 cid og 4 oREY 
sous exeerine: WAZ 


Mello-Wheat Cereal * French Dressing 
* Sandwich ne * Marmalade * To- 
mato Juice * Ketchup * Chili Sauce * 
Extracts * Baking Powder * Mustard * 
Olives * Tapioca * Spices * Honey 
* Olive Oil* Plain Gelatin * Vinegar. 


SOLD ONLY AT A&P FOOD STORES 
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STOMACH 
"UPSET? 


-OR OUT OF SORTS ? 
Try Giving it a*Rest” 
This Simple Way 


EF your stomach is upset and “out of sorts,” 
try giving it a“‘rest’’ by cutting down on 
rich, heavy foods and substituting Ovaltine. 

This protecting food-drink digests very 
easily, even when nothing else seems to 
agree. Yet it supplies you with satisfying, 
strength-sustaining nourishment, in concen- 
trated form. 

Atthe same time, Ovaltine aids in the di- 
gestion of starchy foods—makes milk more 
digestible—and furnishes “protective” min- 
erals, as weli as Vitamins A, B, D andG. 

So why not avoid rich, heavy foods fora 
time? Take Ovaltine (mixed with milk) 
with light meals and also before retiring 
every night. Seeifyour stomach doesn’t act 
better. See how much better you feel. 

Mail coupon for sample and literature. 


Cae CR GEE Ge 

[ OVALTINE, Dept. V9-GH-7 

| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 
I enclose.10c to cover cost of handling and mail- 

| ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. 


EN GEIIBE crated s/ansatn:siatwls.» ofcivicic «-auie ciate were cere oto eens i 
i PNCULT ESS cee sea etc oN.s eae SEE eee | 
Giese as Ga Tote ce Stzfeteenn ose | 
| OVALTINE | 


The Protecting Food-Drink 


HELPS BRING OUT NATURAL 


LOVELINESS of HAIR! 


Does your hair appear lifeless, lustreless? 
Stop worrying about it. Use Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and systematic mas- 
sage, See how it helps bring out natu- 
tal loveliness of your hair. Relieves 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp; aidsin check- 
ing Excessive Falling Hair. 


Shampoo with GLOVER’S ; 
MEDICATED SOAP— ; 
specially compounded 
to blend with the 
Medicine. Cleanses 
thoroughly, 


FREE ! New booklet 
On proper care of the 
Scalp and Hair. Write 
Glover’s, Dept. S, 
468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. : 
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LEARN AT HOME | 


STUDY in spare time to be a nurse. 
Many earn $25-$35 a week. Course en- 
dorsed by physicians. Thousands of grad- 
uates 40th yr. One graduate has charge 
of 10-bed hospital. Another saved $400 
while learning. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. 
High School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 137, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages, 
Name 


City n= 












Southern Crossways 
(Continued from page 33) 


and elderly. There are the women whose 
high heels click on the shining decks. 
There are the women who dress as if for 
a luncheon at the Ritz. There are quanti- 
ties of slacks, flannel and silk, every color 
of the rainbow. There are Tyrolean sweat- 
ers, Aloha blouses, and clogs. There are 
bare legs and socks. There is a cool wind 
blowing, but someone asks, “Isn’t the 
swimming pool filled yet?” There is the 
inevitable ex-movie star traveling with 
her husband, children, and friends. She 
comes in for a good deal of attention, fur- 
tive and otherwise. There is one special 
little girl. Her name is Pam. She is two 
and a half, sweetly formed and tinted and 
very grave. Sometimes she speaks, and 
sometimes she does not. Once I heard her 
laugh, and it was like bells in the wind. 
She has a sister six months old, a rosy 
baby, very placid, who is wheeled up and 
down the deck by her Hawaiian nurse. 
Pam asks anxiously, “Does she see the 
water?” 

The water is worth seeing. Every day, 
every hour, it grows more blue. It is co- 
balt, it is indigo. It is like no other color. 
It is so blue that you feel that should you 
plunge your bare arm into “it, you would 
withdraw it stained and dripping. But 
we know from experience that, incredible 
as it may seem, it will grow yet more blue. 

The hours slide by. Mlle. X says soberly, 
“For the first time in months I feel as if 
someone had pulled out the basting 
thread.” I know how she feels. I feel 
that way, too. Wind and water, smooth 
sailing, and the tireless throb of the great 
engines under us... Lie still, relax, let 
yourself be carried on and on. You can’t 
hurry; there is nothing to hurry you. Let 
the ship do the work; lie still-and dream. 

There are brides and grooms aboard— 
delightful young people. One girl is as 
slender as an icicle in her white flannel 
slacks. But no more impervious to ardor, 
I judge, watching her smile at her young 
husband. I shall call them Mr. and Mrs. 
Emory. For now she sits down beside me, 
and we talk about spring in New England. 
She has not been to Hawaii before. They 
are going to New Zealand on, it happens, 
the boat we shall take from Honolulu. I 
tell her that we shall be sailing on Lei 
Day, and she wants to know what that 
means. And I explain, feeling very proud, 
almost an old-timer. “Wait till you see 
Diamond Head,” I tell her. 

Before we boarded the Lurline, I had 
a letter from a girl who had once read a 
little piece I wrote about Hawaii and who 
was homesick for the Islands. She had 
learned that I was going back. “When you 
leave Diamond Head for the second time,” 
she wrote, “throw a lei on the water for 
me.” I shall do just that for her, for the 
girl who signed herself “Army Brat.” 


([HERE is so much time on a ship, so 
much time in four and a half lazy days. 
Everything is an event. A boat on the 
horizon, for instance; we saw one yester- 
day morning, her smoke rising dark 
against the purity of the sky. The gulls 
which followed us a little way and then 
were seen no more. The first albatross, 
with dark wings, gliding, swooping. I 
looked at the albatross and thought of 
my older daughter. The last day we were 
at home I had rehearsed her in two hun- 
dred and twenty lines of The Ancient 
Mariner. She had come home from board- 
ing school to say good-bye—and on the 
very next day she must stand up before 
her assembled class and recite those two 
hundred and twenty lines. So I watched 
the albatross dipping its wings to the 


: i ___State_____Age____ | bright water and thought of her. 
EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


The weather has been variable. Wind 
but a smooth sea. Some gray hours out 
of which we have sailed into the ineffable 
blue. One afternoon a rain slanting down 
on the water but not disturbing us at all, 
lying there in the deck chairs reading. 
And then times when it was cloudy all 
around us but miles away the sea glit- 
tered like fools’ gold where the sun had 
broken through. 

We go up on the boat deck and watch 
the shuffleboard. I send some radios and 
receive one. It contains good news, and 
Iam happy all day. For when we left Wil- 
mington, we seemed somehow to cut our 
cables with a vengeance. From Wilming- 
ton we sent the last airmail letters home. 
We made, as we lay at the dock, a long- 
distance call to a great hospital in Man- 
hattan. But now the radio has come, and 
it tells us that the one person in all the 
vast labyrinth of buildings about whom 
we have worried has much improved. 


y= everything is an event. The morn- 

ing bouillon, which is mysteriously 
transposed into sherbet as we draw nearer 
Hawaii—afternoon tea with those mar- 
velous pastries—the evenings at the mov- 
ies or keeno—the young people dancing 
afterward and the orchestra playing all 
the hits . . . At sea, they tell me, the 
orchestra leader is a “musical coxswain.” 

On Sunday there was divine service, 
and afterward the flags came down, the 
American flag with the church flag, a blue 
cross on a white ground, flying above it, 
the only flag to fly above the Stars and 
Stripes. I ask the lad who takes it down— 
“But why?” and he answers patiently, 
“The flag is never flown at sea except 
during a church service or a burial.” I 
must ask the Captain about this... 

Last night after the Captain’s party we 
had a party, too, Mlle. X and I—with a 
very special dinner: roast pheasant and 
crépes suzette—a surprise party just for — 
us. And tonight was the Captain’s dinner 
with music and laughter and a great un- 
leashing of colored balloons. Mrs. Emory, 
the slender bride, wore pale pink tonight, 
with shining blue stars scattered on it. 
She wore her yellow hair in a starry 
snood, and her eyes were very bright. Her 
given name, she told me, is Natalie, and 
his is Jim. He is a great deal taller than 
she and very dark. They were married 
last month, and when they return from 
Australia, they will live in Connecticut, 
not far from us. Jim is an architect. But 
lately, I think, he has been occupied with 
building castles in the air, every: room 
designed as a background for her. They 
sit at a table for two over against the wall, 
and sometimes they forget to eat. 

Now we can fit a name to almost every 
face. We know who people are and whence 
they came. We shall probably never see 
any of them again except the Emorys. 
We shall not see the very young girl who 
is married to the very elderly man. We 
shall, however, often wonder about them. 
We shall not see the retired professor, the 
retired doctor and his wife, the girl who 
was in Reno recently and is going to 
Hawaii “to forget.” I wonder. But, at that, 
I know of no place where it is as easy to 
forget all the things which have made you 
unhappy. I would like to tell her that as 
I watch her walking the deck alone in her 
bright pleated skirt and white pullover. 
She is tanned, and once when she stopped 
near me to talk to someone, I saw the 
white line around her small fourth finger 
which the discarding of her wedding ring 
revealed, In Hawaii she can lie on the 
beach, watch the breakers come rolling 
in, and put her left hand in the sun to 


SOON WE CAN ALL SAY 

FAREWELL FOREVER 

TOTOUGHSTEAKS! 
/ 







NDERAY 


PROCESS 


A revolutionary advancement 

in the tenderizing of meat... 

brought to you through the 
cooperative research of 


THE KROGER GROCERY AND BAKING CO. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


THE MEAT MERCHANDISING FELLOWSHIP 
SUSTAINED AT 


MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
BY THE KROGER FOOD FOUNDATION 


VERY woman knows that the actual tenderness of the 
steaks and roasts she buys remains an open question 
until served on the table. 

The meat industry has long appreciated the importance of 
this problem and has spent many years searching for a means 
of assuring tenderness in meat of all grades. And at last, a re- 
markable new tenderizing process has been developed . .. the 
TENDERAY Process...a process which tenderizes meat through 
agents naturally present in the meat. There is no injection, no 





external application, no chemical or mechanical treatment what- A ateak has to be good ddlmake: nirhumgiullelAnd!t kes’ tobe 
soever. Meat thus tenderized has been named TENDERAY BEEF. especially good in this case, for these critical judges are officials of the 
Now, regardless of ‘the grade of beef you may select, three cooperating research organizations. 


the TENDERAY Process assures you meat that has retained aoe 
its original freshness and moisture content, with substantially ‘ 
improved tenderness and flavor. It is juicy when cooked, free 
from bone taint and rancidity of fat, and retains practically 
all of its original vitamin content. All beef thus processed, 
with respect to tenderness and palatability, is raised at least 


x 


pes 
the equivalent of one government grade, and all cuts from the ¢ 
prime ribs to the chuck and hamburg steak are made more & 
tender, juicy and flavorful, ‘y 





Beef tenderized by the TENDERAY Process is not yet avail- 


able in markets everywhere, but soon everyone will be able esc : : 
This new process, employing W estinghouse STERILAMPS", controlled 


to bid farewell to the tough steak . .. and buy meat that has temperature and humidity, provides a practical short cut to tender 
been made more tender and tasty through the TENDERAY beef, many times faster than depending only on nature’s unaided 
Process. Watch for TENDERAY BEEF in your neighborhood. process of tenderization by “ripening” or “hanging. 


ie *Reg. a Pat. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. Ga 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. Gdod Housekeeping 
eae" 
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DON'T BLAME 
THE MOTHS.. 





you can always use 


i» LARVEX 


Instead of tedious 
sprinkling and wrap- 
ping and “storing away”... use 
Larvex this year to keep woolen cloth- 
ing and rugs and furniture safe from 
moths. You’ll save both money and 
bother and stop moth damage cold! 


— 


Moths will not eat Larvexed wool. 

» Larvex is simple to use, has no odor, 

requires no wrapping or packing. 

When bought by the gallon, Larvex is 

so cheap that a man’s 3-piece suit can 
be protected for lessthan 25¢. 

Just spray liquid Larvex on wool 
clothes and furniture according to in- 
structions. It’s easy with the Larvex 
hand sprayer, still easier with the 
power sprayer on your vacuum clean- 
er. Then rinse blankets 
and washablesin Rinsing 
Larvex ...and the job’s 
all done, and done right! 


THIS YEAR DO YOUR 
MOTHPROOFING RIGHT 


LARVEX 


1S QUICK, CHEAP, SURE 
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NOT slippery! NO polishing! Resistant to 
weor and water. Lasts for years on floors, 

im linoleum, woodwork, furniture. 
stores. Send for color card. Pratt & Lambert- 
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Inc., 79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tan that white line until nothing remains 
but a uniform brown . . . Nothing? 
Day before yesterday, at the party in 
the smoking room, I sat next to Elizabeth 
Ryan, the tennis champion, on her way 
to Honolulu to establish winter headquar- 
ters. She is much better looking than any- 
one so energetic has a right to be. The 
Captain plays on the boat deck every so 
often, and with her as a partner. I regret 
that I have been far too lazy even to be 
part of an audience. But there is some- 
thing about a ship—perhaps especially 
this ship—and the sea and the wind and 


| the occasional bird in lovely flight which 


lulls me and makes the thought of any 
effort absolutely abhorrent. I defy a single 
frayed nerve to resist this life at sea. 
They tell me that the Mariposa, on which 
we shall sail from Hawaii on May first, 
is a sister ship of this. That brings a cer- 
tain amount of comfort. It will not seem 
so strange leaving Honolulu behind. 

I walked around the deck once, twice, 
with a little schoolteacher from Wiscon- 
sin. She tells me earnestly that she had 
been very ill with pneumonia and that 
she had been given a long leave. She is, I 
think, about sixty. She is small and frail 
with hair as white as the wake we leave 
and eyes almost the color of the sea. She 
says: “All my life I have dreamed of go- 
ing to Hawaii. Do you think I shall be 
disappointed?” I tell her that perhaps it 
is possible for one to be disappointed in 
any other place—Mars, the moon, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Fifth Avenue, the Rue 
de la Paix, Piccadilly, the Devonshire 
Coast—I wouldn’t know—but it is a hu- 
man impossibility to be disappointed in 
Hawaii. 

I suppose there are people who accept 
the Hawaiian Islands as a matter of course 
—some who live there and to whom they 
may have become everyday—maybe there 
are such people, but I haven’t met them. 
I FORGOT to say that we have seen fly- 

ing fish. This letter began a thousand 
miles from Hawaii, and now it is after the 
Captain’s dinner, the last night out. The 
flying fish are less like fish than like silver 


| butterflies, skimming over the surface of 


the blue as if the sea were a vast azure 
flower. They shine in the sun, they fly in 
short, silver spurts that are entrancing. 

Just before I came below to write this 
part of my letter, I met a lean brown man 
in the smoking room. We walked out to- 
gether on the deck, and he told me the 
story of his life. I wonder why I am the 
repository of so many life stories. He said 
I had a “sympathetic face,” and for that 
remark I hope he suffers from insomnia. 
He said that there was A Woman. He was 
very gloomy about her. I take it that she 
did not have a sympathetic but merely a 
beautiful face. In any case he was certain 
that his story would make a remarkable 
book. He wants me to write it. 

I shall avoid him henceforth. I shall 
contrive a less sympathetic expression. I 
shall, in short, resemble his maiden aunt, 
who used to catch him in the jam closet 
and beat him with little switches. He told 
me that he was conditioned. I assume he 
can never pass a pussy-willow bush with- 
out wishing to murder all maiden aunts. 

The deck games are fun. Last trip I 
entered the turtle race. My turtle never 
left his post, and I retired covered with 
confusion. This time we saw strong men 


| carrying beans across the pavilion, one 


bean at a time, firmly anchored to a straw 
by means of suction. Did I say firmly an- 
chored? Not always. Down on all fours, 
my hearties, and chase the elusive bean. 
We watched ladies driving nails into a 
piece of timber and gentlemen sawing 
ends off other pieces of timber. I viewed 
grown men sitting in chairs with napkins 
around their necks while females, some 


as advertised—see page 6 


unknown to them, fed them from nursing 
bottles, to music. And I pondered. Here 
we all were in the beautiful deck pavilion 
—the extroverts and the introverts. The 
extroverts playing the games for all they 
were worth and having a wonderful time, 
and the watching introverts enjoying 
themselves vicariously. 

“That’s life for you,” I remarked to 
Mile. X. 

Herself an unconfessed introvert, she 
snorted. 

All day we have had a southeast wind, 
and the sea wears a multitude of sky-blue 
ruffles, edged with creamy lace. Or is the 
ship a white plow turning these sapphire 
furrows? This is a Kona wind, I remem- 
ber, and may bring warm rain. Perhaps 
when we land tomorrow, it will have 
shifted to the gentle trades. Tonight there 
are movies in the gold-and-silver lounge, 
and after that it is necessary to think of 
packing. For tomorrow we land. 


ND now it is tomorrow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emory skittered past me in the pas- 
sage, telling each other as if incredulous 
that their journey was nearly at an end. 
But I could have told them that after they 
leave Hawaii behind, after they have 
crossed the Equator and seen the Antip- 
odes, after they have watched the South- 
ern Cross jeweling the night sky, their 
journey will still be at its lovely begin- 
ning. 

Already we have passed the island of 
Molokai, a green cloud on the horizon. I 
am reminded of our flight there last year, 
of valleys, waterfalls, and rocky coast. 

The trunks are all locked, the hurried 
farewells have been said. But the type- 
writer is open on the table. If the clipper 
sailing has been delayed, I may catch it 
with this letter by noon today ... It will 
go winging across the Pacific and then 
east over the mainland. It will reach a 
Northern spring, shy and reluctant as 
Northern springs must be, before we have 
had time to settle down among the palms 
and _ hibiscus. 

I have been leaning from my porthole. 
Look at this water with me. Cobalt, in- 
digo, white on the crest, and jade green, 
and out on the horizon the wine-dark sea, 
deep amethyst, of which Homer wrote so 
many centuries ago. . 

Soon it will be Easter. Last Easter Mlle. 
X and I saw the sun rise as we stood with 
the crowds in an old crater, Punch Bowl, 
for the dawn service. It came up golden, 
a blaze of hope and promise and glory, 
and its first rays slanted across the many 
intent faces of various races and nationali- 
ties: Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Filipino, American, English . . . Is 
there no hope that some distant. dawn 
will see us, like them, all united, neigh- 
bors and friends? 

There is Diamond Head, and a lump 
comes in my throat to see her crouching 
at the edge of the sea, guardian and mag- 
nificent. There is the beach at Waikiki and 
the pink mass of coral-tinted buildings 
which is the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 

Ahead the Aloha Tower is rising, the 
hills and valleys, the sea-girt town. The 
tug will come out, and friends will greet 
us with garlands of living flowers. It seems 
to me that already I can smell them. The 
docks are not far, where the native band 
waits to play and sing us to harbor. 

We both cry a little and laugh a little 
more, because that is what it does to you. 
this welcome to Hawaii—like nothing 
elsewhere on earth. 

“Come up on deck,” cries Mlle. X. 
“Hurry, hurry!” 

One more word, and the cover goes over 
the new typewriter. Aloha Nui, you back 
at home. And Aloha Nui, Hawaii Nei, for 
the vagabonds have returned. 

(To be continued) 


Under California Skies | 


(Continued from page 133) 
Late Sunday Buffet Lunch. Somewhat 
more elaborate and “party-fied” was the 
late Sunday lunch, served semi-buffet 
style under a giant pepper tree in a Pasa- 
dena patio. See the colored illustration 
and menu on page 135 for this. 

While the hostess was overseeing the 
final details in the kitchen, trays of cups 
and pitchers of hot consommé were served. 
Then, when the food had been brought 
out and arranged on the tile-topped table, 
the guests helped themselves. The but- 
tered soft rolls were kept warm in an elec- 
tric roaster. 

Card tables were set up and laid with 
linen and silver, so that everyone might 
eat in complete comfort. Throughout the 
meal, two ten-year-old neighbor boys kept 
coffee cups and iced-tea glasses filled. 

Here is my recipe for the Jellied Salad: 

Jellied Lime and Grapefruit Salad 

TESTED BY GOoD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


l‘pkg. lime-flavored 1% ec. sliced stuffed 

gelatin dessert olives 
1 c. hot or boiling Salad greens 

water 1 avocado 
1 c. canned grape- Mayonnaise or 

fruit syrup French dressing 
1 ec. drained canned 

grapefruit sections 

Dissolve the gelatin dessert in hot or 
boiling water, depending upon the manu- 
facturer’s directions. Add the grapefruit 
syrup, drained from the canned grapefruit; 
then cool until it begins to thicken. Add 
the drained grapefruit and sliced olives, 
turn into 8 small individual molds and 
chill until set. Unmold on salad greens ar- 
ranged on a large platter, and garnish with 
slices of avocado. Serve with mayonnaise 
or French dressing. Serves 8. 


By the Way. Box lunches are the solution 
when lunch or supper is likely to be eaten 
in the car en route. Two friends of ours 
make a special art of packing by-the-way 
refreshments. They provide a box for each 
person, and wrap each item separately. 
This is the pattern they usually follow: 


Deviled Eggs a la Pantry 
Minced Ham Sandwiches 
Swiss Cheese Sandwiches 
Ripe Olives Sweet Gherkins 
Dried Beef and Cream Cheese Rolls 
Chilled Cans of Tomato Juice 
Spice Cup Cakes with Raisin Icing 
Santa Rosa or Satsuma Plums 
or Other Fruits 
Deviled Eggs a la Pantry are different 
from and superior to the usual offering. A 
spoonful of melted butter or margarine, a 
little vinegar, salt, pepper, paprika, and 
sugar, and a small spoonful of sweet pickle 
relish are heated together briefly, before 
blending with the mashed hard-cooked 
egg yolks. After tasting to see that the 
seasoning is just right, the egg whites 
are filled with this soft mixture, then put 
together in matched pairs and held in 
place with toothpicks. Wrap each stuffed 
egg in a frilly lettuce leaf and then in 
wax paper or a paper cup and you have 
a savory salad that needs no plate or fork. 
My Raisin Icing is very simple to make: 
Raisin Icing 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 





2 tbsp. cream 14 tsp. vanilla 

2 tbsp. butter or extract 
margarine 1% c. seedless 

11% ce. sifted con- raisins, chopped 
fectioners’ sugar fine 


¥, ce. chopped nutmeats 

Scald the cream and butter together in | 
a saucepan. Add the confectioners’ sugar | 
and mix thoroughly. If the mixture seems 
too stiff, add cream to the right consistency | 
to spread. Add vanilla, raisins, chopped 
nutmeats. Mix thoroughly. Makes enough 
icing to spread 12 to 16 cup cakes. 
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—when a Squibb 
double-action denti- 
frice brings quick re- 
freshment to mouth, 
gums, and teeth. 


when you brush your teeth! 


N ADDITION to reliable cleansing 
I and polishing agents, both Squibb 
Dental Cream and Squibb Tooth 
Powder contain a proven antacid 
which neutralizes acids when it 
comes in contact with them. 

This is important because, after 
every meal, food particles are apt to 
lodge in tiny crevices in and between 
the teeth. Here they may ferment, 


forming acids which can attack en- 
amel and be factors in tooth decay. 
Fight acid when you brush your 
teeth! Start with a Squibb dentifrice 
today. Use it at least twice daily. 
Allow it to remain in the mouth for 
full benefit. Use Squibb Dental 
Cream to massage your gums. 
You'll enjoy the new feeling of 
cleanliness and refreshment. 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


ASquibb laboratory control numberappears 
on every Squibb container. lt is evidence 
that the raw materials, steps of manufac- 
ture, and final Squibb product have been 
subjected to the severity of all Squibb tests. 
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“Makes Picnics ALL Play 
Delicious, Home-Recipe 


SALADS in CANS! 


What arousing welcome every time you 
open a can of REDI-SALAD and out 
slides a firm mold of perfect, piquant 
salad! No work at all! Always “Redi” for 
picnics, family supper, children’s lunch 


or unexpected guests. 
Once tasted — you'll 
want a shelf full on 
hand. Ask your grocer 
for all 6 RepI-SALabs. 


POTATO 
TUNA FISH 
SALMON 
MACARONI 
CHICKEN 
SPECIAL PECRURELe 


TRIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for 6 cans (1 . ae 


of each Salad, regular 
value $1.35). West of 
Rocky Mts. send $1.25. 
Offer limited to U.S.A. 
and 1939. e Address 


IVANHOE Kitchens 
Auburn, N.Y 
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FOR (i. 
WONDERFUL 
IRONING 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticityand thatfreshnew 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
and shirts. Youriron fairly glides 
Awonderfulinvention. Sendnow. 


THANK YOU------------ " 
1 THE HUBINGER CO., No. 734, Keokuk, Ia. 


i Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.’’ 


Ses 


HAST 


HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 


r----— 


S For finest needlepoint results. Moth repellent. Pyrew 


B dye. Fast color. imported from Engl 








Vigil in the Night 


(Continued from page 31) 


work. Never before had she come so close- 
ly in contact with humanity. She went 
into poverty-stricken homes where there 
was not enough to eat, into one-room 
slums where the furniture consisted of a 
dirty mattress, a rickety chair, an old iron 
cooking pot. She went into homes on 
which the hand of dread disease had laid 
its paralyzing clasp, homes rich and poor 
where people walked on tiptoe and anx- 
iously read her face for some slight sign 
of hope. She came to realize what a pass- 
word was her name, the magic name of 
“Nurse.” She discovered how rowdy 
crowds parted to make way for her, how 
in the worst localities of the city the sight 
of her uniform was more protection than 
a squad of policemen. 


pee weeks after her promotion Anne 
received her first important private 
case, and with it plain indication that she 
had made influential friends. In the course 
of her visiting she had done a certain 
amount of private work, but this, apart 
from the fact that it necessitated her liv- 
ing out of the hospital, was a case of the 
first magnitude. 

She was sent out to nurse the invalid 
wife of Matthew Bowley. 

The matron, having summoned Anne to 
her office, did not fail to impress the facts 
upon her with due severity. “You are very 
young, Nurse Lee,” said the Bruiser, 
drawing her eyebrows down, “for this 
particular responsibility. But Mr. Bowley 
wished you to be sent, and Dr. Prescott 
appears to have confidence in you. See 
that these good opinions are not mis- 
placed. And remember: While you are in 
this household, see that your conduct is 
in every way befitting the traditions of 
the hospital.” 

“Yes, Matron.” 

With a warm sense of elation, a feeling 
that she was climbing the ladder of her 
profession, Anne left the office and went 
to the nurses’ home to collect her things. 
In a quarter of an hour she was ready, 
and at ten o’clock sharp the car, as prom- 
ised, called for her. The car was a glitter- 
ing blue Rolls-Royce with silvered fittings 
and a chauffeur in dark gray livery. 

It was a warm, sunny morning. As 
Anne drove through those crowded, dusty 
streets down which she usually hastened 
on foot carrying her own bag, she sensed 
already, in the smooth luxury of the Rolls, 
something of the privileges afforded by 
enormous wealth. The Bowley home 
heightened this sensation. An impressive 
and many-gabled mansion, situated in its 
own extensive grounds on Dene Hill a 
few miles out of Manchester, it conveyed, 
through its rich furnishing, thick carpets, 
and fine paintings, an almost intimidating 
sense of affluence. There was an excess of 
opulence about the house. 

Nevertheless Anne found her quarters, 
which were in the south wing next to 
Mrs. Bowley’s bedroom, charming in the 
extreme. Her little sitting room was filled 
with flowers, there were books about, and 
the windows opened onto a wide stretch 
of velvety lawn. No sooner had she arrived 
than a neat maid appeared and asked if 
she would care to have morning coffee. 
Anne could not repress a very human 
thrill of satisfaction: there were, after all, 
pleasant oases in the arid desert of a 
nurse’s life. And this, after her days of 
grim trudging round the Hepperton slums, 
was surely one of them. Then she had 
changed into her uniform and hastened 
in to see her patient. 

Mrs. Bowley was a dark, sallow woman 
of about fifty, with a well-nourished body, 
a high bust, and a worried, rather vulgar 
face. She lay in a large bed in the middle 
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of the large room, the blinds of which 
were half-drawn, surrounded by every 
appurtenance—from her bedside table to 
her gorgeous array of medicine bottles—of 
the confirmed valetudinarian. Mrs. Bowley 
was, in fact, a chronic neurotic. Married 
to poor young Matt Bowley thirty years 
ago, she had been an active, energetic girl. 
But Bowley’s rise had reacted curiously 
upon her nervous system. Wealth had en- 
abled her to’ develop those strange idio- 
syncrasies of temperament, those imagi- 
nary ailments, which poverty had denied 
her. Though still devoted to her husband, 
she spent most of her time in bed, suffer- 
ing from repeated “breakdowns,” patheti- 
cally traced back to the struggles of her 
early married life. 

Now, having made long and anxious 
observation of Anne, she nodded and re- 
marked: “I think I shall like you, my dear. 
Dr. Prescott spoke so highly of you. ’Ave 
they made you comfortable? Fetch me 
over my Florida water, then come and sit 
by me. We’ll have a long chat. You can 
rub my forehead as we’re talkin’.” 

Anne did as she was bid. It did not take 
her long to discover the exact nature of 
this kind, exacting, and_self-tortured 
woman. As she laid her cool fingers upon 
the other’s dry brow, she experienced the 
beginnings of a real sympathy for her. 

At three in the afternoon Dr. Prescott 
came in to pay his visit. Though he was a 
specialist in surgery, he went out of his 
way to attend Mrs. Bowley because of his 
friendship with her husband and because, 
indeed, she herself insisted that she would 
see no other man. Observing him closely, 
Anne felt a rising respect for Prescott’s 
handling of the case. Quiet, restrained, sit- 
ting informally on the edge of the bed, 
he listened to his patient’s string of symp- 
toms with an impassive face. When she 
made some outrageous claim, he had a 
way of raising one eyebrow which was 
more effective than words. At the end of 
his visit Mrs. Bowley was soothed and 
comforted, almost persuaded that one day 
she would get well. 


pee accompanied the doctor down the 
wide staircase to the front door of the 
house. As they walked together, he gave 
her his instructions. When he concluded, 
he shot a quick side glance at her. 

“Do you remember what I once told you 
—about the value of good nursing? This 
is a case where a good nurse can do more 
than any doctor. I see the poor creature 
for only ten minutes in the day. You’re 
with her all the time. You can influence 
her enormously.” 

Anne flushed slightly. “I should like to 
try. She’s such a nice person. I should love 
to get her well.” 

He nodded. “That’s why I’m glad to see 
you on this case. When Bowley suggested 
it, I knew it was a good idea.” He paused. 
“He would be very grateful to you—and 
perhaps to me—if we could get her back 
to normal.” 

She sensed instinctively the implication 
hidden beneath his words. Before she 
could restrain herself she said, “You are 
still thinking of your clinic.” 

He gave her a sharp stare, and her color 
deepened. Then a trifle sardonically he 
answered: 

“Yes, Nurse. In spite of our excellent 
publicity, my good friend Bowley has not 
quite come up to scratch yet. Nearly—per- 
haps. But not quite.” Another pause. “He’s 
a hard-headed chap, you see. And he’s 
running for mayor next month. He doesn’t 
want to do anything to upset the con- 
servative forces in the city, doesn’t want 
to be dubbed a radical, to be accused of 
doing something for a rebel like me. 


“But I believe, yes, I believe, with a 
lucky turn of the scale he might do the 
whole thing handsomely. If he doesn’t—” 
Prescott’s face hardened—“then no one 
else in Manchester will. That would 
slightly inconvenience me. I'd clear out 
and leave them to stew in their own juice.” 
Abruptly he looked at his watch. His ex- 
pression cleared as he turned toward her. 
“I must go, Nurse. Don’t work too hard 
on your case. Get out in the gardens here; 
they’re wonderful. And see that you enjoy 
the cooking. I expect you'll find it slightly 
different from the Hepperton.” 

When he had driven off, Anne went up 
the stairs toward her patient. Her expres- 
sion was reflective, intent. Dr. Prescott 
had been so kind to her, she owed so much 
of her present position to his help, that 
she was filled by an irresistible desire to 
help him in return. He stood for all that 
was best in the profession. What he 
wanted was not for himself but for his 
ideal. She must help him, she must watch 
every opportunity. If she succeeded, it 
would be the greatest thrill of her life. 


Vil twenty-four hours of her ar- 
rival Anne had settled down to do 
her utmost for her patient. She felt that 
she had made a good start. Mrs. Bowley 
seemed to have taken to her. And it was 
the first essential that she should gain the 
other woman’s confidence and affection. 

On Thursday at one o’clock, as she was 
going off duty for an hour, a mild com- 
motion caused her to pause on the top 
landing and look down over the banister. 
There in the hall beneath was Matthew 
Bowley, returned from Liverpool, where 
he had been on business for three days. 
Bowley was being helped out of an enor- 
mous motoring coat by Collins, the butler, 
and he was firing questions with extreme 
rapidity. Suddenly he raised his head and 
caught sight of Anne. 

He paused in his machine-gun inter- 
rogation to call out: “There you are, 
Nurse Lee. You’re the very person I want 
to see. You can tell me what’s been hap- 
pening.” 

As Anne slowly descended the stairs, 
he addressed. the butler again. 

“Nurse Lee will lunch with me today. 
Serve it straightaway, Collins—after I’ve 
seen Mrs. Bowley.” 

It was difficult to argue with such an 
arbitrary command. Indeed, Bowley left 
no time for argument. He dashed up to 
see his wife, and in five minutes was down 
again, rubbing his hands, leading the way 
into the little sun parlor where he had 
ordered the meal served. 

Anne would quite honestly have pre- 
ferred to lunch in her room alone; it was 
the etiquette of her profession that she 
should do so. Yet there was something 
spontaneous, something bluntly good-hu- 
mored, about Bowley which soon made 
her feel, as she sat opposite him, that 
there could be little objection to giving 
him for once, as he phrased it, ‘her com- 
pany at table. 

He must have observed something of 
her reluctance, for he expostulated with 
almost likable bad taste: “What’s your 
objection? You're not a servant, are you? 
You're as good as the rest of us. And I 
asked you, didn’t I?” He went on broadly 
with his mouth full. “Matter of fact, you 
may as well know, Nurse. I’ve been look- 
in’ forward to seeing you here. "Twas me 
put the idea in Prescott’s head. *Twas me 
wanted ye to come and tend to missus.” 
He grinned all over his ruddy face. “Ay, 
and to give me a bit of your company 
when you have the time.” 

Anne scarcely knew what to answer in 
the face of so blunt a declamation. She 
said awkwardly: 

“It’s good of you to have given me this 
chance. And to have such confidence in 








YES,WE SAID ICE 


“T like to. know that 
everything we eat will be 
just as good as nature 
madeit.Icerefrigeration | 
keeps my meats juicy and [ 
full-flavored and my veg- — 
etables garden-fresh.”’ 


“My husband is ‘fussy’ 
about food. He can spot _ 
a flavor taint a mile off. 
But my modern air-con- 
ditioned ice refrigerator 
guards foods against the — 
exchanging of flavors.” 


“We do a lot of enter- 
taining and that calls for 
plenty ofice cubes. We get 
all we want from our new 
ice refrigerator in just a 
few minutes—crystal- 
clear, taste-free cubes.” fg 


elie. ANY intelligent housewife, the steadily increasing popularity of mod- 
ern ice refrigeration is easily understandable. It is because only melting 
ice, in a modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator, protects foods against 
rapid drying out and the exchanging of flavors-as well as against spoilage. 


The thin film of water that forms on melting ice gives the air within 
the entire refrigerator the moisture that is so essential for the scientific 
preservation of foods. Dry cold robs foods 
of their nutritive juices. Properly moist, 
cold air protects them. 


And this same all-important film of water washes 
out of the constantly circulating air the food odors 
which are the common cause of flavor taints. 


The modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator, a 
vastly different type from the old-fi ashioned wooden 
“sce box,” takes full advantage of the natural ad-.- 
vantages of melting ice. Scientifically designed 
open grids and baffles between the ice and food 
compartments control the circulation of vitalized, 
fresh air, directing it to every part of the refriger- 
ator and assuring constant cold with a minimum 
meltage of ice. 

This amazing new-type refrigerator costs only a 
third to a half as much as other types— $29.50 up 
f.o.b. factory. A servicing of ice lasts three to five 
days or longer. No repairs . . . no noise . . . no de- 
frosting ... no gadget-checking. Talk to your Ice 
Service Man or ’phone your local Ice Company. 
A free trial costs nothing, proves everything. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

In Canada: 137 Wéllington Street W., Toronto 

e / 

LOOK FOR THIS SEAL... It is found only on | 
genuine air-conditioned ice refrigerators conforming 

to standards of construction and performance estab- \ 

lished by the National Association of Ice Industries— 

refrigerators which give complete food protection and 

a lifetime of trouble-free, economical service. 
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\ BEAUTIFUL NEW 
AIR-CONDITIONED ICE 
REFRIGERATORS 
are Available on Easy Terms 
in a Wide Range of Styles and 
Sizes from 


$29.50 up, f.o.b. factory 


Ice is one of the finest products that enters your home. Manufactured from 
filtered water, it contains no chemicals and is even purer than the water you drink. 


Remember —Cotd ALONE &@ nol encugh / 


Visit the Ice Industries’ Exhibits at the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs 
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inest, is the pure, natural juice of the 
«+ famed throughout the world. Its 
gar content, and wholesome 
laimed by millions. Here's a deli- 
that's always welcome whether 
+ dawn, a relaxer at night, or an 


Texsun, America's f 
choicest Texas grapefru 
low acidity, high natural su 
fresh-fruit flavor are acc’ 
cious grapefruit juice 


served as an eye-opener @ 
energy-primer between meals! 
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RECIPES YOU'LL earths 
Send for 303 THRILLING CITRUS FRUIT cee ; 
There's nothing Jike it in America today! All elassifica ion 
izers to desserts and festive suggestions are 
s fruits, both fresh and canned. 
To obtain your free copy of this unique, handsome yolume, 
merely send us 3 Texsun Grapefruit Juice can labels (any 
size) and 25c to defray handling and postage. If your 


grocer cannot supply Texsun, send his name and address 
with this advertisement and 25c. 
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EXPECTANT? 


Consult your doctor regularly 
before and after baby comes. Ask 
him about easily-cleaned Hygeia 
Nipples and wide-mouth Bot- 
tles. Patented inside ridge aids 
in preventing nipple collapse. 29%, 
Tab helps to keep nipple germ- 

free. Insist on Hygeia, the é 
safe nursing bottle 
and nipple. 
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me. Believe me, Ill try to justify your 
kindness.” [ 

“That’s right, Nurse.” He nodded ap- 
provingly. “I know ye will.” 

On he went, talking and eating with 
tremendous gusto. Like most self-made 
men, he was not long before he launched 
into the story of his life. He had begun 
life as a mill hand and was now near 
enough a millionaire. And how he en- 
joyed his success—his fine house, his cars, 
his art collection, in fact all his posses- 
sions and the prestige they gave him. He 
was going to be mayor of Manchester, 
too! 

His expression softened slightly as he 
went on to talk about his family. His wife, 
though an invalid, caused him to make 
no complaint, but his son had contracted 
an unfortunate marriage and had turned 
out a failure. There was only his niece, 
Rose, a little girl of thirteen, whom he 
adored. He was having her educated at 
the best school in England; in his own 
proud words, she was “getting her learn- 
ing amongst the nobs.” He insisted on 
showin Anne several photographs of the 
child. 

Bowley would, clearly, have gone on 
talking about Rose, about himself, about 
life in general. But the clock on the 
mantelpiece now showed two o’clock. And 
Anne had her eye on it. Taking advantage 
of a lull in the conversation, she said 
quietly: 

“It’s time I went back to my patient, 
Mr. Bowley. My off-duty hour is over.” 

“There’s no hurry, my dear,” he said. 
“The missus won’t go wrong for another 
five minutes.” 

But Anne shook her head, smiling. “I 
really must go, Mr. Bowley. I have my 
work to do. You wouldn’t think much of 
me if I neglected it.” And she rose from 
the table. 

The unexpectedness of her action 


seemed to take him aback. Yet he quickly: 


concealed his feelings. He got up heavily, 
leaned across and patted her hand. 

“That’s right, my dear. Duty before 
pleasure. That’s always been my motto, 
and it’s paid me well.” He laughed heart- 
ily. “You run along, then. Give the missus 
my love. I’ll be seeing you soon enough. 
Make yourself at home. Collins here will 
look after you. And don’t forget, if there’s 
anything you want, you’ve only to say 
the word.” 


A FORTNIGHT passed swiftly. But to 
Anne’s bitter disappointment there 
was, despite all her efforts, no marked 
improvement in Mrs. Bowley. Judging by 
the reactions of her patient when she took 
over the case, Anne had hoped for a rapid, 
a dramatic cure. But during these last 
few days she had turned strangely taci- 
turn and morose. Anne tried everything 
to dispel this mood. Yet the more she 
tried, the worse the mood became. She 
would look up suddenly to find the other 
woman’s eyes fixed on her with a queer 
and penetrating regard. It was both un- 
comfortable and inexplicable. 

Anne felt the position more keenly be- 
cause she was so anxious to justify her- 
self and to repay the kindness shown 
her. She had never been so well treated 
in all her life. It was embarrassing, the 
attention that was showered upon her. 
She would return to her room to find 
more fresh flowers there, a dish of peaches 
from the hothouse, or some grapes, or 
perhaps a box of chocolates. She protested 
repeatedly to Collins that they were giv- 
ing her too much. The butler, a dark and 
saturnine man, would glance at her with 
an impassive face and merely repeat that 
these were his orders. 

She salved her conscience by taking 
many of the delicacies to her friends when 
she visited the Hepperton on her off duty. 


as advertised—see page 6 


Never before had the nurses’ home feasted 
so richly or so royally. 

One morning toward the end of the 
second week, as she was returning from 
the service quarters with a jug of barley 
water which she had made for Mrs. Bow- 
ley, she met Matt himself. He was in a 
hurry, bustling to keep an appointment in 
connection with the forthcoming mayoral 
election. But he stopped with his friendly 
smile, 

“Your half day, isn’t it?” he said, amaz- 
ing her with his knowledge. “Why don’t 
you have the car this afternoon? Nobody’s 
using it. Ill do you good to have a run 
into the country.” ® 

She gazed at him confusedly, shook her 
head. “I couldn’t think of it, Mr. Bowley.” 

“Don’t be stupid,’ he said with heavy 
playfulness. “No harm in a solitary motor 
run. I'll have a word with Collins. Rather 
nice to get off the chain.” With a final 
persuasive nod he strode down the corri- 
dor and was gone. 

Her eyes followed him perplexedly. 
Naturally she had seen a good deal of 
Bowley in these two weeks. He had sent 
for her on several occasions to get from 
her an official report on the patient. He 
also dropped in frequently to drink a cup 
of tea with Mrs. Bowley when Anne was 
present. And one day he asked her to 
do some shopping for Rose. 

But this was different. Although there 
was nothing on which she could put her 
finger, her instinct warned her that she 
should accept no direct favors from the 
master of the house. Before returning to 
the sickroom she went downstairs and 
firmly countermanded the instructions 
which had been left regarding the car. 


Ae that morning she was quieter than 

usual, And Mrs. Bowley was quiet, 
too. At two o’clock, when Anne left her 
patient, Mrs. Bowley casually inquired, 

“And how do you propose to enjoy 
yourself this afternoon, Nurse?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Anne answered, 
coloring in spite of herself. “Go out a 
little, I suppose.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Bowley. 

Anne was annoyed with herself for 
flushing so absurdly. She gazed steadily 
at Mrs. Bowley and said in a quiet tone: 
“T shall go for a walk. Then I’ll come in 
and settle down to read. I have a splendid 
novel. If you want me, I shall be in my 
room.” 

“T don’t think I shall want you,” replied 
Mrs. Bowley in a thin voice. 

With a troubled expression Anne went 
for a long, hard walk in the park. The 
exercise did her good. She had tea all 
alone in a little bun shop at the park gates. 
When she returned, her frame of mind 
was lighter, she was inclined to smile at 
her earlier misgivings. She took a bath, 
put on a soft gray frock, and curled up 
on the couch with her book. For over 
an hour she read steadily; then at seven 
o'clock a knock sounded on her door. 

“Come in,” called Anne without look- 
ing up, thinking that it was the maid with 
her dinner tray. 

But it was not the maid. The door 
opened, and Matt Bowley walked in. 
“Well, well!” he declared with his beam- 
ing smile. “I never saw such a pretty 
domestic picture in my life.” 

At the sound of his voice Anne sat up 
as if she had been shot. 

“Tut, tut,” he protested. “Don’t look so 
dumbfounded, my dear. I only called 
round to scold you for not using the car.” 

Anne put down her book and gazed at 
him rigidly. “I hardly expected to see you, 
Mr. Bowley.” 

“Why not?” he said playfully. “Can’t a 
poor man walk about his own house?” 
Closing the door, he helped himself to 
a chair. “You look a treat,” he exclaimed 


admiringly. “This is the first time I’ve 
seen you out of your uniform. It makes 
me wish you’d always stay out of it.” 

Anne smiled nervously. “I’m afraid ’m 
too fond of my job to do that.” 

He pulled out his cigar case, selected a 
cigar, and lit it. Then, head on one side, 
he considered her, amiably altering his 
approach. 

“A clever girl like-you, interested in 
her work, ought to have a real chance. 
Get out of the hospital; it’s a dog’s life. 
Start a private home. There’d be pots of 
money in it if you had backing.” 

Anne asked stiffly, “And where would 
I find the proper backing?” 

He answered with heavy jocosity, 
“What about applying to Matt Bowley?” 

Anne took a quick grip upon herself. 
The situation worried her. But she told 
herself that she was no silly girl. The 
last thing she wished to do was to alienate 
Bowley. She said evenly: “Strange as it 
may seem, I don’t really care about mak- 
ing money out of my job. What I do care 
about is improving conditions for the 
nurses, getting a fair deal for them. That’s 
the ambition of my life.” 

He said archly, “Does that mean that 
my offer of financial assistance goes beg- 
ging?” 

She had an inspiration, a sudden real- 
ization that this was her chance to divert 
his interest to a matter that had long been 
on her mind. She spoke with a calmness 
she did not feel. “Why don’t you make 
your offer to Dr. Prescott for his clinic?” 

He pulled the cigar from his lips to 
stare at her, his brow clouding. There was 
a pause. “What interest have you in Pres- 
cott?” His frown deepened. “Maybe you're 
another that’s fallen a victim of his 
charm.” 

“What nonsense!” she answered indig- 
nantly. 

He persisted suspiciously, “You're not 
in love with the man?” 

She reddened with annoyance, with 
genuine anger. “How dare you say a thing 
like that! I never think of Dr. Prescott as 
a man—only of his work, his clinic. My 
interest in him is purely professional.” 


Pp MERE was another pause. Gradually his 
expression recovered; he smiled rather 
sheepishly. “I’m sorry, my dear. [m a 
jealous devil when I take a liking to any- 
one. And I have taken a liking to you.” 

Anne lowered her eyes. Bowley’s atti- 
tude was now making her acutely uneasy. 
But with an effort she banished her fears 
and, trying to make her point, forced her- 
self to smile. “You must admit, quite 
seriously, that it’s a wonderful scheme of 
Dr. Prescott’s. An advance on anything 
that has ever been attempted. When you 
think of the present waste of human lives 
—lives that could be saved in this clinic— 
doesn’t it make you want to get behind 
it, have all the credit of being the man 
who made it possible?” 

He reached forward and took her hand. 
“Would you really like me to finance 
Prescoit’s scheme?” 

She answered with nervous intensity, 
“T would indeed, Mr. Bowley.” 

“Well,” he nodded significantly. “We'll 
see what can be done. I’m giving Prescott 
my answer in a couple of days. It ought 
by all rights to be yes. And now, don’t 
you think you ought to stop calling me 
‘Mister Bowley’? My name’s Matthew, you 
know; good old Matt, for short.” 

As he spoke he got up and with a 
clumsy assumption of ease seated himself 
on the couch beside her. “Ye know,” he 
sighed, “I’m a very lonely man, my dear.” 
He paused to fling his cigar into the fire- 
place before going on. “I’ve hesitated to 
speak about it before—but you can see 
for yourself that the missus is no sort of 
companion for a man like me. Now, now, 









“| have checked the cost of 
this menu in many typical 
cities and towns. Canned 
Salmon is so inexpensive 
today it saves you enough 
, tobuyall this well-balanced 
- feast without overspending 
* your regular dinner budget.’ 


— CAROLYN EVANS 


Menfolks hanker for this hearty, 
mouth-watering Salmon Capri! It’s 
simple to make. And so very thrifty 
you’ve money to buy a more sump- 
tuous meal, a better-balanced one. 


Salmon Capri itself is a perfect 
mine of health values. First it’s rich 
in protein—that vital, tissue-build- 
ing food element you expect an en- 
tree to supply. Canned Salmon gives 
you more protein than almost any 
other commonly-served food. Canned 
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Salmon also furnishes “protective” 
vitamins A and G; rare sunshine 
vitamin D; minerals; and iodine to 
help prevent goitre. 

Right now, food stores are fea- 
turing Canned Salmon. It’s a good 
time to stock up. For FREE booklet 
of 43 tested Canned Salmon recipes, 
plus menu ideas, write Canned 
Salmon Industry, Department B-10, 
1440 Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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“MY HUSBAND'S AN 
| OLD 
MEANIE” 


Last week the bridge 
club was meeting at 
my house. After we 
were playing, I found 
Jim had snitched the 
refreshments! 


I scolded Jim that 
night. “But, honey,” 
he said, “why didn’t 
you lock them up? 
You know I can’t 
be trusted with U- 
ALL-NO MINTS.” 


From now on, I’m 
keeping plenty of 
U-ALL-NO MINTS 
on hand... for Jim 
and the children. 
I’m hiding a few 
packages for unex- 
pected callers... 
and myself! 
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U-ALL-NO MINTS 


10c EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send roc for full-sized 
package to 


Richardson 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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Thousands who prefer tooth 
powder are changing to this 
special powder—lIodent No. 2. 
Use one week. See teeth sparkle 
bryter—or money back. Con- 
tains no grit — guaranteed 
SAFE, made by a Dentist. Try 
Iodent Tooth Powder today. 
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New “BLUE RIBBON” Box Assortment 
Fastest $1 seller. 21 Exquisite Folders; unusually 
attractive designs; novel feature Y i 
50c. Extra bonus. 10 popular asso: 
so famous Personal Christmas Cards with 
Y sender’s name. Smart, modern; lowest prices. 
Big Earnings, spare, full time. No experience 
needed, Get samples NOW! Write Dept. 15-E, 
Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Boston, Mass. 
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tandard for 30 Years. 
CLIVEDEN YARN Co. 
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don’t get up—I’m not sayin’ a word against 
her, I’m as loyal as any man could be. 
But the fact remains, I need younger com- 
panionship. I need a little lady friend, as 
you might say, to keep me bright and 
cheerful in my spare time.” 

Anne sat frozen, staring straight in 
front of her, longing with all her strength 
to be-out of the room. She realized now 
that in her desire to help Prescott and 
further his scheme, she had been forced 
into a horrible position. She made a last 
effort to keep her relations with Bowley 
on a basis of good sense. “I hardly think 
that’s the way to talk, Mr. Bowley.” 

“Ah, but I’m a plain-speakin’ man, my 
dear. I took a notion to ye the first minute 
I clapped eyes on ye. I like nurses, too. 
They know summat about life, they’re not 
so scary as some other women I’ve come 
across. An’ I just made up my mind to 
work things so we might ’ave a chance to 
get together.” 

Anne was trembling with sheer aver- 
sion. She could endure this no longer. She 
began to rise. 
But, placing his 
hand upon her 
knee, he re- 
strained her. 

“Now, don’t fly 
off the handle, 
my dear. ’'m not 
a bad chap when 
ye get to know 
me. As for brass 
—I’ve got a mint 
Olpiltee 

“Please, Mr. 
Bowley,” she en- 
treated him. 
“Can’t you see I 
hate this?” 

He laughed. 
“Now, didn’t you 
promise to call 
me Matt?” And 
then he slipped his arm round her waist. 

At that moment, as he strove to press 
her toward him, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Bowley walked into the room. She 
wore her dressing gown, her hair was 
piled untidily about her head, and she 
stood there looking at them in silence. 
There was an instant of absolute stillness. 
Then Matt's jaw dropped foolishly. He 
tried to speak. But before he could say a 
word Mrs. Bowley raised her thin, accus- 
ing voice. And all the time her eyes re- 
mained burningly upon Anne. . 

“I thought I should find you here. I 
knew it in my bones. ‘Going out walking 
this afternoon, Mrs. Bowley. Pll be in 
my room if you want me.” She parodied 
Anne’s tone savagely. “Ah! You didn’t 
think I would take you at your word! 
You thought you could pull the wool over 
my eyes, didn’t you? But I knew differ- 
ently. I knew what you were up to. You 
nurses are all the same.” Her voice rose 
to a shrill tirade. “When the wife’s ill, you 
try to steal the husband under her very 
nose. It’s one of the tricks of your prett 
little trade.” : 

Horrified, Anne got to her feet, a pas- 
sion of protest rising to her lips. But be- 
fore she could begin Mrs. Bowley lashed 
out afresh. 

“Don’t look at me like that, you little 
Jezebel. You'll not get away with it this 
time. I'll put a spoke in your pretty 
wheel!” She swung round vixenishly to 
her husband. “And you, Matt Bowley! 
What kind of fool are you, to be taken 
in by a baggage like her? You that’s run- 
ning for mayor and wants to make your- 
self such a big man in the city. Why, I’ve 
half a mind to come out with the whole 
thing. A pretty story it would make in all 
the papers!—Matt Bowley huggin’ and 
kissin’ his sick wife’s nurse. Ah! they’d 
be certain to elect ye Lord High Mayor of 


Out of my heart. 


Good-bye, 
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PARTING ~— 
By Kaye Starbird 


OUR roads branch here, and both of them 
Are nice roads, but they lead apart. 
You take your road, although it runs 


AND Tl take mine. We should be glad 
We learned the way our two roads lie. 
Our roads branch here because they must. 


Manchester when they read that tasty 
piece of news.” 

The stinging venom in her words made 
Bowley writhe. “Now look here, my 
dear,” he groaned. “Ye wouldn’t do that.” 

“Wouldn’t I!” she cut in fiercely. “You 
just see if I wouldn’t. I haven’t stuck to 
you for over thirty years to see a trollop 
like her steal you away from me. And if 
I get one more word out of you, I promise 
ye I'll have every reporter in the city here 
—if it’s the last thing I do.” 

Her agitation and bitterness were piti- 
ful; her head shook as though she had the 
palsy. She turned back to Anne, pointing 
with a shaking finger, her words choking 
her. “As for you, my pretty madam, you'll 
get out of the house this very instant. And. 
T’ll have a word to say to the matron about 
you. I’ll see that all your kind services and 
attentions meet with their just reward.” 

Anne glanced at Bowley, who still sat, 
bowed, on the couch. Pale-lipped and 
tense, she waited for him to clear her of 
the charge, to explain that she was inno- 
cent. She knew 
that no word of 
hers would bring 
Mrs. Bowley to 
reason. But Matt 
guiltily avoided 
her gaze. He was 
too crushed, too 
terrified by his 
wife’s threat even 
to think of vin- 
dicating her. 

“Go on, get 
out!” cried Mrs. 
Bowley. “What 
are you waiting 
for? Your lug- 
gage will be sent 
after you. If you 
don’t hurry Ill 
see that you are 
thrown out.” 

Anne faced the enraged woman quietly. 
“There is no need to do that, Mrs. Bow- 
ley.” She felt herself degraded and hu- 
miliated by the grossness, the injustice of 
the scene. But now that her position was 
hopeless, a strange calmness descended 
upon her. Her lip curled as she added, 
“Possibly the commotion would not be 
good publicity for your husband.” i 

“Get out!” shrieked Mrs. Bowley. “It’s 
the last time I'll tell you!” 

Without even looking at Bowley, Anne 
walked toward the door. 


{[* WAS nearly nine o’clock when Anne 
got back to the hospital. Worn out by 
the recent encounter, sick at heart and 
utterly depressed, she wished to see no 
one. Her intention was to go directly to 
her room. But as she passed the main en- 
trance, Mulligan the porter stopped her. 

“Why, Nurse Lee,” he exclaimed, sur- 
prised. “What brings you back at this time 
of night? I just been talkin’ about you, 
too. There’s a fellow been asking for you 
this last couple of hours. I told him you 
weren’t in the hospital. But he would 
hang about. A bit tight, he was, if you'll 
forgive me saying so. I put him in the out- 
patients’ waiting-room to get rid of him. 
I expect he’s gone now. But if you like, 
Tll have a look.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Mulligan,” Anne said 
wearily. “It’s probably nothing important.” 

But the good-natured porter insisted. 
In a few seconds he was back. “Yes, 
Nurse, he’s still there. Says he’s got to 
see you, too.” 

Anne, of necessity, went into the out- 
patients’ waiting-room. And there, sunk in 
a chair in that vast and empty white-tiled 
place, was Joe. He tried to rise at the 
sight of her, staggered a little, and sat 
down. Pale-faced, wretched, untidy, his 
hair falling over his brow, and his collar 


undone, Joe was drably and miserably 


“Joe!” cried Anne, shocked out of her 
apathy. “What are you doing here? What’s 
happened?” 

“Everything’s happened,” Joe answered 
thickly. “Everything’s gone west. ‘Sall 
finished. Had to see you, Anne. You're 
decent, you’re straight. Oh, God!” Placing 
his head on the table before him, he began 
~ weakly to blubber. 

He sat up at last and brought out the 
whole story in broken, maudlin snatches. 
Reduced to its essentials, it was short and 
bitter. The findings of the court had been 
promulgated. The insurance company had 
denied all liability. Ted Grein, proved 
from the start a swindler and a crook, 
had absconded with what liquid assets the 
company possessed. Joe was broke, ruined 
—every penny of his pitiful little fortune 
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one. 

“T never should have left Shereford,” 
he blubbered. “That was the place for me. 
I liked the folks there, and they liked me. 
I was a fish out of water in that London, 
dressed up like a monkey on a stick. I 
never did trust that Grein, either. It was 
Lucy drove me to it. She egged me on, 
nagged me into doin’ it, with her wanting 
clothes and furniture and what not. Ay, 
she nagged me into marryin’ her, too. You 
know it was always you I wanted, not her. 
It would have been better for me if I'd 
never seen her.” 

“Be quiet, Joe,” Anne cut in sharply. “I 
can’t let you talk of Lucy like that.” She 
hesitated, then put the question she 
dreaded to ask. “Where is she now?” 

“She’s left me,” Joe shot out bitterly. 
“We hadn’t been gettin’ on at all well. 
And when this happened, we had a 
regular quarrel. She started throwing 
things at me, so I socked her.” He paused 
gloomily. “She’s gone back to nursin’.” 

“Where?” 

“Some place in London. Some home or 
other.” 
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Temperature always be- 
low 40°—Amazing Norge inven- 
tion makes this refrigerator 5° to 10° 
colder without “fast” setting ... only 
cold preserves food against spoilage 
and every degree colder is important. 


Flawor preserved by ideal 
cold conditioning — Scientific 
Cold/Moist . . . the refrigerator that 
constantly maintains sub-40° cold 
with Jess drying out of foods... every- 
where. 


Entire food compartment 
scientifically cold condi- 
tioned — All the space in your Norge 
is cold conditioned for your convenience 
_,. food stored in any part of the Norge is in the super-safe zone... 
room for everything...no wondering where to put each particular food! 


NNE drew a long, unhappy breath. So 

it had come to this. Subconsciously 

she had known from the beginning that 

Lucy’s waywardness and Joe’s softness 

would never blend. Determinedly she 
pulled herself together. 

“Listen to me, Joe,” she said firmly. 
“What you've told me is bad enough. But 
it’s no use lying down to it. You’ve got 
to brace up. If you do, you may find that 
things aren’t so bad as you imagine. Now 
tell me, what are you going to do with 
yourself?” : 

He answered glumly: “I can always 
drive a car. The insurance company is 
talking about taking over the business— 
what’s left of it, anyhow.” He paused de- 
jectedly. “I could get a job with them, I 
_ suppose.” 

“Thats a first-rate idea,” Anne said 
quickly. “If you show you're worth some- 
thing, it might lead to a decent job.” 

He raised his eyes. “Do you mean pocket 
my pride and stay on with them?” 

“Why not, Joe?” She spoke encourag- 
ingly, quietly rebuilding his self-respect. 
“J should think they’d jump at the chance 
of having a mechanic like you, a man 
who knows the practical side so thor- 
oughly.” 

“Aye,” he reflected with a flicker of 
pride. “They’d never find a better engi- 
neer than me.” 
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Free Freezer...near zero freezing compartment 
—Separate and insulated from the food compartment cooling unit, the 
Free Freezer is 5° to 10° colder than ordinary freezing units without 
“fast” setting ... near zero for more ice faster... faster frozen desserts 
and frozen food storage. 


Cold Pack for meats... always in service, even 
auring defrosting —Extra-large, near-freezing, meat storage 

. . specially conditioned to maintain natural juices ... always avail- 
able because exclusive Handefroster permits defrosting without removal 
of meat container. 


SRTIAEIM 
Norge pioneered 
this modern principle of 
refrigeration... and it is 
no experiment...it is the 
outgrowth of a decade 
of engineering research. 


Only Norge Has ALL these Features 


HANDEFROSTER ... New 
easier defrosting ...space- 
saving, spillproof defrost 
water container always in 
position. 


Mobile Shelves... Fully ad- 
justable, sliding and re- 
movable for storage space 
to fit your needs, 


Ice-O-Bar .. . Removes ice 


“Go ahead then, Joe,” she pressed en- 
thusiastically. “Show them what you can 
do. And show Lucy, too. That’s the way 
to bring her back to you.” 

He straightened himself in his seat, a 
new hope in his eyes. “Do you think I 
could still make good?” 

“Of course I do!” 1 

There was a silence. Joe was now quite 
sober. Honest tears came. again into his 





This principle has been 
proven in thousands of 
homes in the famous 
Norge Low Temp of 
1936, 1937 and 1938. 


NORGE DIVISION 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Glacier-Sealed Ice Com- 
partment... Pureice...no 


contamination. Only freez- 
er sealed front and rear. 


Hydrovoir... Keeps vege- 


tables garden-fresh and 
crisp. 


cubes—one or a dozen— 
instantly and easily. 


Duo-Rollator ... Norge in- 
vention that produces 
greater cold, maintains 
natural food moisture... 
Simplest, surest . . . War- 
ranted for 10 years. 
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BLANKETS 


Mother Nature taught us a lesson: how to 
make blankets much warmer, yet no 
heavier in weight. In winter furry ani- 
mals grow a second, fluffy undercoat 
(“Pelage”) that keeps them warm, By 
means of our exclusive “Pelage Process”, 
we put a similar extra undernap on Slum- 
berest Blankets that keeps YOU warm. ” 
No needless weight burdens you. Every 
last, lively fibre does double duty to let 
you sleep relaxed, wake refreshed. 
Choose an Esmond Slumberest for the 
“rest” of your life! At all good stores. 


Send for Free Book 


“Good Morning—or is it?”, beautifully 
illustrated guide to refreshing sleep. 
In U.S.: The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


In Canada: The Esmond Mills, Ltd., Granby, Quebec. 
In England: The Esmond Mills (U.K ) Ltd., Manchester 
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Fabrics 
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SUN-FAST - 
Many well-defined patcerns for drapeties, 
slip-coyers and other decorative purposes, 
Sun-fast and tub-fast tested. Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping, as advertised therein. 


Eddington Fabrics Corp.,43 Leonard St.,N.Y. 
Personal Name Imprinted 


50 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Make Big Money! Write for Free Samples of fine quality Persona 
Christmas Cards—50 Cards with sender femamee for io : 
only $1. Three other, unusual, fast selling Personal 
Lines! Ail Deckle Edge; Novel Kraftone Serjes;Gold- 
tone and Silvertone Series. Also big value Christmas 
‘ ard Box ADEORETIED and Gitt Wemppings. Expe- 
rience unnecessary, Samples EE. L ART 
STUDIOS, 9E, 26th, Dept. Z-3, New York,N.Y, 
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eyes as he turned toward her. “You're a 
good sort, Anne. You put new heart in a 
man. I felt it would do me good to see 
you. And it has. Pll lay off drink. And 
though I hate crawling for that blasted 
company, I’ll do it. Tl show you I’m not 
beat yet.” 

“That’s the spirit, Joe.” 

He got up slowly, braced back his shoul- 
ders, and accompanied her to the outer 
gates. Here he paused and shook hands 
with her firmly. He promised to keep in 
touch with her, to write to Lucy, to do 
his utmost to make good. Then he turned 
on his heel and walked resolutely down 
the street. 

Anne watched his figure disappear into 
the darkness. She had not once permitted 
him to see the trouble that lay so heavily 
upon her. But now, indeed, it rushed back 
upon her with redoubled force. A few 
moments later, having at last reached her 
room, she found a note asking her to re- 
port to the matron without delay. 


FANE never revealed what took place at 
that nocturnal interview. 

It was Matron East’s essential quality 
to have the mind of a realist. Though she 
had a fair idea of the facts of this case 
and, while she took care not to show it, 
a shrewd belief in Anne’s innocence, this 
nevertheless made no difference to her 
judgment. She did not wish a public scan- 
dal. And a public scandal Mrs. Bowley 
would make unless Anne were forced to 
leave the hospital. There was only one 
solution. Anne must go. 

Before delivering sentence, Miss East 
gave Anne a vitriolic lecture on the im- 
becility of trusting the integrity of any 
man, made a few pungent observations on 
the fallacy that nurses steal the husbands 
of other women, and finally tempered the 
worst of the blow by informing Anne that 
if she pledged herself to secrecy, she 
would be permitted to resign instead of 
having to take her leave under the stigma 
of dismissal. 

There was no possible argument. Anne 
saw that she must submit. Next morning 
the astounding news shook the Hepperton 
that Nurse Lee was resigning on one 
month’s notice. 

A babble of inquiry at once beset Anne. 
But she kept silent. Not even to Nora and 
Glennie could she open her heart. A 
blight fell upon the happy trio. It became 
understood that Anne was leaving for 
family reasons. But that did not satisfy 
the other two. 

Anne went about, dazed and wretched 
at this second misfortune which had, 
through no fault of her own, interrupted 
her career. She clung for a time to the 
belief that Bowley might come forward 
with the truth. But the despicable Matt, 
for once severely frightened, was deter- 
mined to lie low. And soon Anne’s last 
hope died. 

She did not see Dr. Prescott for a full 
week after the event. Once he passed her 
in the corridor as though she did not 
exist, 

But on the following Wednesday she 
had to take duty in his theatre. After 
the operation the encounter, which she 
dreaded, inevitably took place. As she 
helped him out of his gown in the small 
anteroom where he washed up, he re- 
marked without looking at her, in that 
icy voice of which he was particularly a 
master, 

“I am led to understand that you are 
removing yourself to other spheres.” 

Her whole being recoiled at his tone. 
She fought to be equally impersonal. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To London, I think. You see—my sister 
—tor family reasons—” She broke off un- 

| certainly, her eyes downcast. 
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There was a wealth of satire in his si- 
lence. He took the towel she held out to 
him and began to dry his hands, examin- 
ing each finger with meticulous attention. 
Then, like the surgeon he was, he cut 
straight to the heart of her distress. 

He said frigidly: “I am not particularly 
concerned with Mrs. Bowley’s fairy-tale. 
But I have, I understand, to thank you 
for meddling in my affairs.” 

She bit ‘her lip, hurt beyond endurance 
at this reference to her unhappy, her piti- 
ful effort to secure Bowley’s support for 
his clinic. : 

Remorselessly he went on. ‘Your con- 
cern is no doubt flattering. But I wish 
you to understand that I allow no one to 
interfere in my business. Least of all a 
nurse.” 

“Tm sorry,” she whispered. 

“No doubt,” he returned with that cool 
and cutting irony. “But you are no more 
sorry than I. Your predilection for the 
dramatic has effectively ruined any chance 
ITever had of achieving my clinic in Man- 
chester. I have to thank you for a very 
pretty piece of bungling.” 

She could not speak. Fighting back her 
tears, she could merely hang her head. 
There was a pause. 

He still did not look at her. Then he 
concluded: “I don’t know what your plans 
are. Indeed, I have no wish to know. But 
I imagine that, leaving the Hepperton like 
this, you may have some difficulty in find- 
ing an adequate position. I have no wish, 
in fairness, that your actual nursing serv- 
ice here should pass unrecognized. If you 
take this letter to the matron of the Lon- 
don Trafalgar Hospital; she will look after 
you suitably. Good-bye, Nurse Lee.” 

Brokenly she accepted the unsealed 
envelope he held out to her. He did not 
offer to shake hands. There was nothing 
that she could say. And so she turned 
and, with an agonizing sense of defeat, 
walked slowly from the room. 


AS SHE made her way toward Ward C, 
the theatre sister stopped her. 

“What’s the matter, Lee?” Sister Carr’s 
question held a natural yet not ill-natured 
curiosity. “Has Prescott been scolding 
you?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“Well,” said the Sister, “you look as if 
he had! He certainly was cross this after- 
noon. It’s not to be wondered at, either. 
Say what he likes, he must be pretty cut 
up about leaving.” 

“Leaving!” exclaimed Anne in a startled 
voice. 

“Didn’t you know? I had it a couple of 
hours ago. Heard Prescott and old Sin- 
clair talking before they started operating. 
Bowley has definitely refused to cough up 
the money. ‘I’m sick of this obstruction,’ 
says Prescott to Sinclair. ‘If I live to be a 
hundred, I shall never get my chance 
here. I shall carry the fight on to another 
front.’ ” 

Anne stared at Sister Carr dumbly. She 
could not yet fully comprehend the mo- 
tive behind Prescott’s decision to abandon 
his work in Manchester. Yet vaguely, in- 
stinctively, she felt her misguided inter- 
ference to be at least in part responsible. 
Without a word she turned and moved 
blindly away. 

Back in Ward C she sought the privacy 
of the ward kitchen, and here she found 
herself gazing at the letter he had given 
her. Unconsciously she read it. It was a 
splendid testimonial recommending her 
for a sister’s post now vacant at the 
Trafalgar Hospital in London. 

Anne could contain her tortured sensi- 


-bilities no longer. Feeling that her life was 


raveled into an inextricable skein, she 
broke down and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

(To be continued) 


Cooperators 
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CURTAINS throughout the house, R. Loeb 
& Co., Inc. FURNITURE: Living room 
and dining room, Heywood-Wakefield 
Company; Master bedroom, The Drexel 
Furniture Company; Nursery, Hamilton 
Mfg. Co.; Slipper chair, Barnard & Si- 
monds. FaBrics: Living-room draper- 
ies, Riverdale Mfg. Co.; Master bedroom 
glazed chintz on overstuffed chair, Stro- 
heim & Romann. BEDDING: Slumberon 
mattress and springs, Luxease pillows, 
Burton-Dixie Corp.; Percale sheets and 
pillowcases, Wamsutta Mills; Wool blan- 
kets, North Star Woolen Mill Co.; Master- 
bedroom spread, The Bates Mfg. Co.; 
Nursery spread, courtesy of Lord and 
Taylor. ACCESSORIES: Fire fittings, Hall- 
Glasner Bros.; Pictures, Vienna Art Pub- 
lishing Co. and Emery Blum, Inc.; Lamps, 
Ivon Bear Co., Daison, Inc.; Vases, Ash- 
trays, and Ornaments, Ivon Bear Co., 
James McCutcheon & Co., Carbone, Inc., 
Pitt Petri, Inc. Ethel Page, E. Wanda 
Baker; Silver military brushes and 
dresser set from International Silver Co., 
Sterling Division; Table-setting appoint- 
ments from Carbone, Inc. 


May I Bring Him Out to 
Lunch? 


(Continued from page 143) 
mandarin oranges, it was plenty. At the 
last moment, the crotitons and potatoes 
were combined. 

My Third Menu. This menu began with 
four loin lamb chops and four bananas— 
just enough for two! When small sausages 
from a can were browned, with canned 
lengthwise-cut pineapple segments, a 
good mixed grill was ready. To the spinach 
(a half-pound provides two of us ade- 
quately) I added a 1014-0z. can of con- 
densed celery soup and a large lump of 
butter, making a delicious creamed vege- 
table. 

Some interruption that morning had 
kept me from making a dessert, and so I 
had counted on some chocolate cake, 
baked a couple of days before, to see me 
through. There was a limited amount. ZL 
cut it into 3 pieces and topped with sauce. 
This sauce I had discovered one day when 
dire necessity had set me to work. I stir 
lemon juice into a jar of marshmallow 
cream until it has a nice lemony flavor— 
about 1 tbsp. for 34 c. of the marshmallow 
cream. The juice thins the cream to a good 
velvety consistency for topping the cake. 

My Fourth Menu. The Minced Ham in 
the fourth menu had been heated in a 
brown sauce, snappily seasoned with both 
prepared and dry mustard. To this I added 
the shell beans which “we two” were hav- 
ing as a separate vegetable. A can of 
sliced okra combined nicely with the 
celery, which had been cooked tender 
and added to tomato juice. This was the 
vegetable. In preparing the celery, I cook 
2 c. diced celery in 1 c. boiling water for 
15 min. Then I add %4 c. canned tomato 
juice, a little butter, salt to taste and heat. 

For dessert, the cream cheese was used 
to stuff drained canned pear halves, with 
a little black-currant jam in the center. 
Mayonnaise was thinned slightly with 
vinegar left from some watermelon pickle 
—about 3 tbsp. to % c. of mayonnaise— 
to top the salad. 

My Fifth Menu. Hamburger Balls for 
two are scant for three. So in my fifth 


menu, instead of opening the can of potato | 


sticks, I opened two No. 1 cans (about 4 c.) 
of spaghetti with tomato sauce and cheese, 
and turned them into a casserole. Small, 
seasoned hamburger balls were arranged 
on top, and the dish put first under the 
broiler to brown the meat (about 9 min.), 
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_.. at such low cost! 


Vices. will actually be sur- 
prised at how little it will 
cost you to change your present 
old-fashioned bathroom into a 
modern, convenient one like 
this. The lavatory is the Crane 
Drexel—made of vitreous china 
with an integral mixing faucet 
to give tempered water and a 
Rival pop-up waste that means 
rapid draining. The handsome 
Coronova bathtub is low in height 
yet of large capacity, with a flat 
bottom that affords greater se- 
curity when shower bathing. The 
closet is Crane Manor—of one- 


piece construction, low in height, 
quiet in action. 

Your Plumbing Contractor 
will gladly tell you how little it 
will cost to have an attractive 
bathroom like this one—how 
you can add a full bathroom or a 
half bath to your home on the 
Crane Budget Plan if you like. 

If you are interested in a new 
bathroom orin modernizing your 
present one, mail the coupon be- 
low fora copy of Crane’s booklet 
on planning beautiful bathrooms. 
It will be sent to you without 
obligation. Clip the coupon now! 


CRANE 


VALVES « FITTINGS e PIPE e 


PLUMBING e 


HEATING e PUMPS 


CRANE COo., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet on planning beautiful bathrooms. 
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---have a 
house 
free 

of 







insects 


Kills mosquitoes, flies, 
roaches.., other 
household insects, or 
your money back. 








ARE YOUR GUMS RECEDING? 
fib ARE YOUR TEETH LOOSE? 


If so, visit your dentist at once and use 
PYROZIDE TOOTH POWDER 
_ It’s medicated—it’'s stimulating fo the circula- 
tion in the gums—It's pure—it cleans withsafety. 
Accept no substitute for 
PYROZIDE TOOTH POWDER 
For over 30 years at all Drug Counters 
Send 10c coin for trial tin 


WEB DISTRIBUTING CO. 
259 South Street, Newark, N. J. 


PYROZIDE 


AU a 
1Y...BIG PAY for SPARE HOURS 


% 
=)7 Show friends, neighbors big selee- 
\ » tion of Personal Christmas Cards 
we with sender’s name imprinted. 50 for 
—2- $1; also 25 for $1 and 15 for $1. Ap- 
i dealing new styles, best values out, 
Also many gor; 8s box assortments. 
anlers roll in. You make _ up to 100% profit. 
No experience necessary. Samples and Quic! 
Cash Plan sent PRIN, Write teday ace 
CHAMPION GREETINGS 
Dept. A-1 
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then finished in a moderately hot oven 
of 400° F. for about 20 min. Sometimes I 
cook the dry spaghetti or macaroni, and 
combine it with a canned spaghetti sauce 
—a little more work and time. 

That was the season of local asparagus, 
so I had a good supply and used it all, in- 
stead of serving the extra at night with 
French dressing, as we especially like it. 


| A dessert had to be concocted since I had 


only 2 rice cup custards. (they would keep 
for another day). Fortunately a chocolate 
rennet custard dessert made with the pre- 
pared rennet custard dessert powder is 
very quick and easy, too. 

My Sixth Menu. The ready-to-serve 
meat cuts in the sixth menu looked skimpy 
for two hungry men—even if the hostess 
could pretend to be reducing: But when 
diced and scrambled with eggs and gar- 
nished with the two-person supply of 
local peas, the platter looked more than 
generous. Tomatoes which had been quar- 
tered and marinated to garnish the cold 


meat were turned into a salad with the 
simple addition of lettuce. 

Crisp hot zweibach, which I like to make 
myself, was substituted for the limited 
supply of biscuits. The biscuits were pro- 
moted to the dessert course and became 
shortcakes with the prepared strawber- 
ries. They were well buttered, and I 
served thick luscious cream with them 
(though our family was brought up on 
creamless shortcakes with oodles of juice 
and berries and actually prefers them 
that way). 

I make my zweibach as follows: Slice 
bread uniformly, about %.6” thick, then 
cut each slice in half. Arrange the bread 
on a baking sheet, cover with a cake cooler 
upside down to keep from curling, and 
bake in a slow oven of 300° F. until golden 
brown—about 45 min. 

In the menus, such things as coffee and 
tea, pickles, jellies, breadstuffs, etc., are 
not included as they are so easily ad- 
justed for the unexpected guest. 


The Shadow of Fear 


(Continued from page 45) 


necessary for women to know how to 
perform certain phases of fire fighting, 
such as driving engines, using chemical 
extinguishers, and even, perhaps, man- 
ning hose lines. 

Every woman in England has been 
begged to join one or another of these 
services, to train now that she may be 
ready when the emergency comes. News- 
papers, clubs, colleges, all possible chan- 
nels of appealing to the patriotic con- 
science of women have combined to make 
them aware of their new duties to their 
country. Distinctive uniforms, as severe as 
any soldier’s, have been designed for 
each branch of the service, and prominent 
women have been named as leaders. 

The English people have been backward 
in their awareness of the coming war and 
what it will mean to their women. It is 
only since the Czechoslovakian crisis of 
last September that their complacency 
has vanished. 

But if the English people have been 
slow in awakening to the potentialities 
and imminence of the next war, the Con- 
tinental countries, some of which have as 
many as five or six enemy nations right 
at their borders, have been neither tardy 
nor complacent. ~ 

In France, in Germany, in Italy, every 
woman has been urged, through bonuses 
for large families and through emotional 
appeals from the government, to bear 
soldiers for the state. Feminist movements 
have been discouraged, and some women’s 
organizations have been ordered disband- 
ed, for fear that they will interfere with 
what is considered woman’s most im- 
portant function—the creation of as many 
boy children as possible. 

In Germany every boy baby is pre- 
sented with a sharp, double-bladed dag- 
ger as a symbol of his high mission as a 
warrior. In France, modern as that coun- 
try is in many respects, women have not 
yet, despite strenuous efforts on their part 
to obtain it, been given the vote. Nor 
have they the vote in Italy. And in Ger- 
many, where women’s movements had 
made great progress after the World War, 
where women had been elected to the 
Reichstag and other high offices, such 
activities are now discouraged. 

For many years the conscription of boys 
at the age of eighteen for military serv- 
ice has been a general practice in Conti- 
nental countries. The conscription of girls, 
however, is new. In Germany today every 
girl is expected to join the Women’s Labor 
Service, where she spends six months in 
farm work. The routine she follows is a 
rigorous one. She arises at five o’clock, 
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has gymnastic exercises and drills until 
seven, when she breakfasts. From half- 
past seven until late in the afternoon, 
she works on the farm, learning to milk 
cows, weed, plant, hoe, bring in the har- 
vest, and care for the livestock. She then 
attends classes until half-past six, and 
after supper her evening is devoted to 
attending lectures. At half-past nine she 
goes to bed. If the girl is from a well-to- 
do family, she is required to fulfill her 
Labor Service before she can enter col- 
lege. If she is from a poorer family, she 
is asked to volunteer some time between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty. 

This experiment in the conscription of 
young women in Germany is being closely 
watched by other countries, and it is 
probable that it will be copied by them. 
The Nazi leaders point with pride to the 
increased physical strength and the dis- 
cipline of the girls who have had such 
training, and to the value of such girls in 
case of war. 

European mothers must see their sons, 
their daughters, and even their babies 
trained for war. “The Sons of the Wolf,” ~ 
a section in miniature of the Italian army, 
takes small boys of seven for training as 
soldiers. Solemn little faces, pudgy little 
legs march back and forth, trying with 
touching earnestness to be militarily pre- 
cise. Wooden guns and swords are given 
these tots at first; but they are very realis- 
tic toys, and the day will come soon when 
these children will know all about the use 
of real weapons. 

One of the most important roles for 
women in the new totalitarian war is their 
part in the “blackout.” Blackouts call for 
the extinguishing or dimming of all lights 
in a city or a section of the countryside in 
order that enemy planes may not sight 
their targets. Such blackouts daily are 
practised now in one part or another of 
every European country. Every housewife 
has become familiar with them and with 
the black paper she must paste tightly 
over the glass in her windows. Heavy fines 
await the woman who permits the slight- 
est glimmer of light to escape from her 
home during a blackout. Every woman, 
too, has become accustomed to the eerie 
atmosphere of the streets at night, result- 
ing from the blue or green globes which 
have replaced the ordinary white ones on 
street lamps. 

A queen with her two-day-old baby, in 
an automobile converted into an ambu- 
lance by means of pillows piled in the 
back, was jolted over rough mountain 
paths into another country when her own 
country was not long since occupied by a 


foreign power. When the car entered a 
town, her screams could be heard in the 
streets. The ordeal of Queen Geraldine of 
Albania may be a common one in the 
next war, for the protection of hospitals 
re one of the greatest problems of 
all. 

Nurses now must be trained in the safe- 
guarding of patients during an air raid, 
and the care of mothers in childbirth and 
their newborn infants at such a time will 
not be easy: Some hospitals are solving 
that problem by converting their cellars 
into maternity wards and operating rooms. 
Other hospitals are being decentralized, 
removed far from the neighborhood of 
military targets in large cities, and broken 
up into small sections, instead of being 
housed in one large building or in a close- 
ly grouped cluster of buildings. 


ee ever-present consciousness of the 
impending horror is affecting the mo- 
rale of people, particularly the morale of 
women. In some it has inspired a reckless- 
ness, a hardness, a feeling of “eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” On 
the other hand there are many women who 
cling more pathetically than ever to the 
tiny joys of day-by-day living—each 
flower the last flower they may ever see, 
each new bit of finery the last they may 
ever buy, desperately loving their sweet- 
hearts and their sons and husbands, for 
how long, they wonder, will they have 
their menfolk with them? 

It is hardest for the mothers of children. 
I have on my desk as I write this a letter 
from a friend in Switzerland. “Do you 
think you could find a position for my 
-daughter Emilie in America? She is now 
sixteen years old and would work at any- 
thing, even being a servant in someone’s 
home. Even here in Switzerland, where 
we always thought ourselves so safe, what 
with the League of Nations and all, things 
now have become very threatening, and 
war may descend on us any day. My hus- 
band is too ill to travel, and I must stay 
with him. But in my great worry about 
Emilie I turn to you because you were 
such a good friend to us when you were 
here. It is a sad thing, is it not, when par- 
ents want to send their only daughter so 
far away and be glad to see her go?” 

This is not the plight of the Jewish 
woman who already has seen her home 
wrecked, her children exiled. Nor the 
plight of the Spanish woman around 
whom cities today lie in ruins and thou- 
sands of men and children are dead. This 
is the plight of every single woman in 
Europe from the bleak, white rim of the 
Arctic Circle in Norway and Sweden to 
the shores of the warm blue Mediter- 
ranean in Italy and France. This is the 
plight of millions of European women— 
women whose ancestors were the same 
as our own. 

And to American women they say: Stay 
out of the war if you can. Stay out of the 
war, and thank God that you are pro- 
tected by three thousand miles of water! 
Your cities, your schools, your hospitals, 
your homes, and your little children are 
safe. But ours—! 
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ON’T redden and roughen your hands clean- 

‘ing windows with water! Use Shell Glass 
Kleanzit and keep hands dry. It’s a quick-acting 
cleaner you merely spray on and wipe off. Re- 
moves dirt, haze, grease and insects. Makes win- 
dows sparkle. Wonderful for windshields, too! 
Available with handy sprayer at your Shell deal- 
er’s, drug, grocery and depart- 
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Quick RELIEF WHEN you 


“UNCORK” 


YOUR CORN 


THIS EASY WAY 





pain by removing acts on corn—gently 
pressure on corn. loosens it so it can 


| Felt pad (C) relieves ? Special formula (D) 
be lifted out. 


(GOENS are caused by pressure and friction, 
often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—leaves the base im- 
bedded in your toe. But now it’s easy to get quick 
permanent relief! Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over your corn. It relieves pain by removing 
pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula acts on the 
corn—gently loosens it so it can be lifted out. Then 
simply by avoiding the pressure and friction which 
caused your corn you can prevent its coming back! 


Don’t endure needless suffering. Get =3> 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today —only — (gveyernteoring 
25c for 6. Same price in Canada. 
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® Don’t suffer from burning, smarting eyes 
—Murine brings you quick, amazin§ relief. 
Use a dropin each eye night and morning. 
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wash away eye irritation. Get 


Murine from your druggist today. 


* Strained from driving, sun-glare, dust, swim- 
ming, wind, movies, close work. 
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A Middle-Aged Woman ; 


(Continued from page 27) 


use make-up in such a way as to make 
them less noticeable. The jowls and the 
neck sag have either decreased or become 
less conspicuous with the improvement in 
the way I hold my head. 

To accomplish this, I again visited vari- 
ous studios to inquire about their methods 
and to test their treatments. Especially in 
the better ones I found a surprising un- 
willingness to promise miracles. Most of 
them told me frankly that there was no 
salve or cream known that would feed or 
nourish the skin, or “eradicate” wrinkles. 
They did recommend preparations that 
would soften and lubricate the skin, mak- 
ing it less susceptible to wrinkling, others 
that would protect it against the ravages 
of the sun and the wind, and still others 
that would stimulate the circulation. And 
for my immediate problem they suggested 
massage. 

I had hesitated about massage, having 
always, without any real knowledge, 
doubted its efficacy. And doctors disagree 
about its merits. But my own. physician had 
said that while he felt that the stretching 
and pulling of an unskilled operator could 
do definite harm, regular massage in the 
hands of a trained facial masseuse was 
good for the stimulation of the circula- 
tion and for muscle toning. 

I then had a massage twice a week, and 
at home I used the creams and lotions that 
had been suggested for keeping my skin 
soft, lubricated, and stimulated. I also, 
on the almost universal advice both of 
physicians and beauty specialists, used 
soap and water at least once a day. 


pe softening of the lines in my fore- 
head I attribute to an absurdly simple 
treatment on which I stumbled by chance. 
I apply over the lines, for a few hours 
each day or night, triangular-shaped 
pieces of court plaster, long perforated 
sheets of which are sold for the purpose 
at many drug and department stores. 
I have said that my face is improved. 
Perhaps if I had done all the things that 
were suggested, I would have seen a 
greater improvement. The head of one of 
the leading Fifth Avenue salons believes 
that rejuvenation is best accomplished 
by lying for two hours a day with the 
head lower than the rest of the body, 
thereby sending the blood in increased 
quantities to nourish the face. 
This same specialist believes firmly in 

t the importance of an abundance of raw 
fruits and vegetables in the diet if one is 
| to remain youthful. I regret to say that I 
‘did not really give this a fair trial. But 
| certainly both it and the upside-down 
treatment are within the power of most 
women to try. As is another method rec- 
ommended by a number of cosmeticians 
and physicians—that of chewing gum. 
They claim that it exercises and firms the 
facial muscles. 
| There is a way by which, in a few hours, 
|ten or fifteen years can be erased from 
the face, every wrinkle removed, and the 
contour restored to its pristine roundness. 
I refer to plastic surgery, the only known 


| method that can completely restore a face 


that is deeply wrinkled and sagging. 

I went to a man who performs many 
such operations on aging women each 
year. He has fine offices in a splendid loca- 
tion in a large city, where he operates. 
He belongs to no hospital or medical as- 
sociation. He assured me that everything 
I have mentioned as possible under plas- 

| tic surgery could be done quickly under 
a local anesthetic, and with no more dan- 
ger than from any other minor operation. 
He told me that, while face lifting could 
| not restore the elasticity of youth or-stop 
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the aging process, and was therefore not 
permanent, the effect usually lasted for 
about five years, and the operation could 
be repeated any number of times. 

This picture, it seemed to me, was too 
rosy. If it represented the truth, and the 
whole truth, surely many more women 
would resort to this method for the res- 
toration of their youth. So I went to see 
a prominent plastic surgeon of a well- 
known family of doctors in the Middle 
West, a man who stands high in his pro- 
fession and who was one of the first to 
specialize in plastic surgery. He said that 
what I had heard was, as I had suspected, 
a truthful but one-sided presentation of 
the case. There was a less pretty side. In 
the hands of even a skilled operator, the 
scars may be visible; the healing may be 
long and painful; the result may be a set 
expression or a lopsided face instead of 
the girlish physiognomy the patient had 
anticipated; even with the best of con- 
ditions, as in other so-called minor opera- 
tions, an infection is possible. It is a 
method, he told me, that, rightly or 
wrongly, few physicians of standing will 
undertake except for the professional or 
occupational needs of the patient. 

Within the last few months, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has organized an 
examining board to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of plastic surgeons, and has avail- 
able lists of approved ones. Nevertheless, 
there is still a prejudice against the gen- 
eral use of plastic surgery for rejuvenation 
because the results do not warrant the 
expense and the risk for this purpose. 

In the course of my investigations I also 
looked into skin peeling. That, I learned, 
as frequently practised by unskilled cos- 
meticians, is one of the most dangerous 
treatments women resort to. 

“Occasionally,” a prominent New York 
dermatologist told me, “I find it necessary 
to peel off the outer skin or epidermis in 
order to get at some infection that cannot 
otherwise be reached. It is also good in 
some cases for removing scars or improv- 
ing the texture of pitted, coarse skin. But 
no honest physician or cosmetician would 
use it on the representation that it would 
rejuvenate. Even the seeming eradication 
of wrinkles that immediately follows is 
only temporary and due to the swelling 
caused by the treatment.” 

Practically every doctor and beautician 
whom I consulted agreed with this. Cer- 
tainly nothing I learned made me feel 
justified in having it done, or made me 
feel that anyone other than a qualified 
physician is justified in attempting it. 


Aviat use of cosmetics and beauty treat- 
ments undoubtedly began with Eve, 
the desire for rejuvenation when she dis- 
covered her first wrinkle. But the beauty 
parlor as we know it, with its own physi- 
cian, its facilities for sunbathing on simu- 
lated beaches, its complete gymnasium, its 
luxurious rooms for individual treat- 
ments of every variety, is as modern as 
the one-piece bathing suit, the radio, and 
the advertising pages of the magazines. 
And it has, in addition to the sweet- 
scented contents of its jars and bottles, a 
psychological lift to sell that would alone 
be worth one’s time and money. 

One of my friends says that if, through 
1929, she had not had her rouge pot and 
her pink sheets, there was many a time 
when she would have jumped out the 
window. Physicians are beginning to rec- 
ognize this and, especially in the case of 
psychiatric patients, are sending women 
to the beauty parlors. And if any woman 
who is low in her mind about anything 
goes to a beauty salon for a treatment, 


the chances are that she will come out 
with a springy step—and a side glance at 
every mirror she passes. 

As for myself, I know that from the 
first treatment I felt happier, more alive, 
stimulated, eager for results. Even from 
the beginning I must have looked better. 
for one of the first—and most helpful— 
things I got was advice on such surface 
things as the care of the hair and the 
use of make-up. My hair is gray, and I 
believe that unless a woman is really quite 
young, or wishes to look like a dyed-in- 
the-wool old lady, it is better to leave it 
that way. The specialists whom I consulted 
agreed with that. They said, however, that 
gray hair had to be kept in even better 
condition, had to be even better groomed, 
than the hair of youth. 

“To keep it that way,” one of them said, 
“there is nothing better than a hard daily 
brushing, with or without a tonic. We may 
have advanced beyond Grandma’s knowl- 
edge in other beauty methods, but her 
‘hundred strokes a day’ is still tops in hair 
treatment. And, contrary to general be- 
lief, brushing helps to keep the wave in. 
That is very important for gray hair, be- 
cause it can never be permitted to look 
straight or wispy. But permanents, being 
harmless now, easily solve that problem.” 

I have a natural wave and did not need 
a permanent; but I found that the daily 
brushing deepened my wave and made 
my hair easier to manage, to arrange softly 
and becomingly about my face. 

I was also told that, since my hair was 
gray, I would have to use more make-up 
than I had been using, in order to keep 
from having that lifeless, all-one-color 
look that so many women acquire with 
their gray hair. 

“That does not mean,” my adviser said, 
“setting yourself up like a hussy. There 
is nothing uglier—or more aging—than 
an overdose of rouge on a middle-aged 
woman. But darken your eyebrows and 
lashes enough to make them visible, and 
use enough rouge to give you the seeming 
glow of health. Spread it ina triangle high 
over your cheekbones and do not let it 
extend downward too far; low color drags 
the face into a look of age. You are safe 
yet, too, in letting it run lightly all the 
way up to your eyes. So long as your 
wrinkles are not conspicuous, this mini- 
mizes them; but the moment they become 
more noticeable, it has just the opposite 
effect. So watch it carefully. With lipstick 
you can be more generous.” 

I experimented with this, too, watching 
carefully as the make-up was put on after 
my massages, reproducing the effect as 
closely as I could at home. 


S° HERE I am, remade from the inside 
out, from the tissue to the epidermis. 
How long some of the improvement will 
last I cannot yet say. But I do know that 
I shall never forget what I have learned 
about the care of my figure and posture, 
and about the grooming of my hair and 
face; and that I shall apply that knowledge 
as long as I can lift a finger to exercise, 
restrain my appetite to fit my figure, or 
hobble to a mirror. 

My only regret is that I felt so superior 
in the days of my slim, unlined youth, for 
I do believe that had I then taken heed 
for the inevitable morrow, I might have 
been spared the time and the money I 
have had to put into this comeback. It is 
always easier to retain possession of a 
stronghold than to win it back from the 
enemy. So it is easier to hold onto a youth- 
ful face and figure than to fight to get 
them back once they are lost. In my next 
incarnation I mean to do just that, to be- 
gin in my twenties, and from then on to 
hold onto them with all my might and 
main—and with every cream and exercise 
I can find in the beauty shops. 




















NEW...a CREAM DEODORANT 





which safely 


STOPS incom PERSPIRATION | 


1. Does not harm dresses, does 
not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 






. Instantly checks perspiration 
1to3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 


. A pure, white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 






Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal-of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering 
for being harmless to fabric. 













Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars 


ARRID 


15 MILLION jars of Arrid 
have been sold...Trya 
jar today—at any store 
which sells toilet goods. 
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COOKING TIME and TEMPERATURE CHART 
By Good Housekeeping Institute 





You'll be able to take more of the guesswork out of cooking and 
achieve new culinary triumphs, if you ll hang one of these new charts 
in your kitchen. lt gives accurately worked out time and temperatures 
for baking pies, cakes, breads and puddings; for roasting meats and 
poultry of various kinds, euts and weights; and deep fat frying of cro- 
quettes, doughnuts, fritters, french fried potatoes and fish. Legibly 
printed on washable oilcloth, ready to hang in your kitchen. Price 20c. 


TO ORDER: Send stamps, check or money order (not cash) to 
® Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Cooling and Nutritious! 


You'll find the fresh, tangy flavor of the 
ocean in Geisha Crabmeat. The most 
tempting canapes — entrees — salads — 
and other treats can be concocted in 
just a few minutes with this delicacy. 
FREE!... Send today for book of tempting, 


teasing, appetizing Recipes. Write to: Nozaki Bros., 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BIOLOGICALLY STANDARDIZED 


VITAMINS 


Contains A, B, D and G Vitamins in following 
quantities in each capsule: 
10,000 Vitamin A units (U.S. P. 
45 Vitamin B units (Snerman 
945 Vitamin D units (U.S. P. 
10 Vitamin G(B2 ) units (Sherman) 
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These are biologically standardized 
capsules. 

Vitamin A gives resistance to infec- 
_tions. 

Vitamin B promotes appetite and di- 
gestion. 

Vitamin D aids in the absorption of 
calciim and phosphorus. 
itamin G aids in giving nerve tone. 

If grocer can’t supply you, mail $1.00 

for 2 packages, 60 capsules. 
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FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
400 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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—safely and effectively—without removing upholstery from 
the frame. Your complete satisfaction (with rug and carpet 
also) GUARANTEED i “Good 
Housekeeping”’ the 
emblem of 


the 
Certified Rug Cleaners Institute, 254 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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Feminine Comfort How dainty, comfortable*and 


4 relaxed you feel when you use 
Stirizol. It brings cool, soothing and refreshing feminine 
comfort and helps relieve irritations and unpleasant 
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tirizot_ 
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Meet the Day Bravely 


(Continued from page 23) 


He let me carry his wa-xo-bi once, hunt- 
ing.” He paused. “That was a kind of deer- 
skin pouch the men wore to show their 
courage—had a hawk inside of it. Oh, they 
was fierce enough, the Osage. The name 
seared tribes from Michigan to the Red 
River when they was running free.” 

“They’re not very fierce any more,” 
Fanny Piper said. “Except when they get 
drunk.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—to look at you. Cold 
sober and throwing rocks at an automo- 
bile. What did you say your name was?” 

“This is the first time I said it. Fanny 
Piper. And if we’re going to get me a cabin, 
let’s start. There goes the sun.” 

Every tree on the Sawtooth raised its 
pointed head into fire as the sky burned. 
Overhead it was clear, already half-dark 
through the woven pines, and a full white 
moon froze, waiting on an eastern peak. 
This time Fanny led along the needle- 
matted path, walking slowly in her braided 
shoes. 

In the last light they could see the in- 
terior of the cabin, the double bed, the 
washstand, the rocking-chair. The room 
smelled sweetly of the raw pine of which 
it was made. Verne opened a window, and 
a breeze rode in under the curtains. 

He laughed, pleased with his thought. 
‘Don’t suppose a princess ever slept here 
before.” 

Wearily she said: “Lay off that stuff. 
I’m not a princess. My father was a white 
man from Kansas, see? A bum.” Her dark 
eyes sought him out to read his reaction. 

But he continued his lazy search for 
towels, ducking to protect his hat from 
the naked rafters. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess you’re fixed 
now. I'll get Hazel from the lunchroom to 
bring you some water. Want any stuff 
from your car?” 

“A little bag from the trunk. A white 
suitcase.” 

He moved toward the door. “You can 
get supper in the lunchroom as soon as 
you want it,” he said. 

She accepted this silently. He shoved 
back his hat. Standing in the doorway, 
cutting off all but the corners of the light, 
he was black pasted on the new blue- 
violet of the evening sky. 

“You kinda fooled me, didn’t you?” he 
said. “Tellin? me Ike knew you were 
staying.” 

“Did I?” Her voice was lighter, tipped 
with laughter. “Want to know why I 
changed my mind?” 

“Nope. I guess I can sit down a spell 
and figure it out. Anyway it’s just fine 
youre here. If you want anything— 
holler.” 

Then he ducked down the one steep 
step, and the doorway was intensely, sol- 
idly blue. 


LE was in the garage, working in almost 
entire dark. In lieu of light he wore 
an enormous pair of spectacles, and he 
hummed in satisfaction. 

“Give me the pliers, Ike,” Verne said, 
going in. “We might as well both go blind.” 

“She settled all right?” 

“Yep. In the hill cabin. Boy, some shiny 
car. Must have cost a mint.” 

Carefully Ike lighted a kerosene lamp, 
set it outside the garage doors away from 
the explosive fumes of gasoline. “She 
wanted to give it to me for junk,” he said. 
“I feel sort of sorry for her.” 

“Say! Yell for Charley, will you? She 
wants some stuff out of here.” The alumi- 
num hubcap groaned free. “Why do you 
feel sorry for her, Ike?” 

“Well, I always felt sorry for the Osage. 
But there’s more reasons, too. One of ’em 


as advertised—see page 6 


is she’s so young—hardly nineteen, I bet.” 

“There’s plenty of poor Indians—why do 
you pick out the rich ones to feel sorry 
For24 

“Well, now, son, look!” Argumentatively 
Ike picked up the pliers. “For fifty years 
they was chased out of their home lands. 
Finally they was handed the most worth- 
less ground in the country, down there 
in Oklahoma on the Kansas line. There 
wasn’t enough good come out of that 
ground to hardly feed ’em. Well, let that 
pass—that’s dead and done for. Then they 
find oil on that land! If you don’t think 
that was a joke on the Guv’ment! Just 
about the time that happened—that was 
the time I was there—” 

“Charley,” Verne called, squatting on 
his long haunches, “find a white suitcase 
in the car trunk and take it up to the lady 
in the hill cabin.” 

Silently the towheaded kid came in, 
rummaged, and ran away again. 


RNE said, “Go on now—you're still 
feeling sorry for the Osage.” 

“Well, they git all that money in head- 
rights—share and share alike. There’s just 
so many headrights passed out, more’n 
2,000, and if somebody in the family dies, 
then his son or somebody has just natch- 
erly got another headright. One fellow in 
27 got over a hundred thousand a year 
that way. None of ’em got less than thir- 
teen, fourteen thousand. Well, now, they’d 
been starving these many a year, they 
didn’t know what to do with all that—” 

“They know how to buy automobiles.” 

“Sure, and drive ’em like fools. Well, 
the whites got busy trying to get back that 
oil money. They had a hard time. The 
Guv’ment had sewed it up for the Indians, 
good and tight. But the whites could sell 
things down there, in Burbank, Pawhuska 
—Ponca City’s the newest—he could sell 


‘houses and cars and diamonds—and him- 


self! Lord, how many a white has sold 
himself to the Indians, gettin’ married as 
fast’s the justices could tie the knots! 
Those Indians were fooled and robbed and 
murdered and married on account of 
money they got just because they’d been 
robbed and fooled before! I feel sorry for 


.them, that’s all.” 


“That girl up there, now, she’d thank 
you to keep your sympathy to yourself.” 

“Sure she would, sure. Nobody prouder 
than proud Indians. ’Less it’s a half In- 
dian. She looks like a full-blood though, 
smoky, kind of, the way the Osage women 
are. Sure she’s proud! And I'll bet you 
this automobile which ain’t mine to that 
kerosene lamp which is that she don’t 
know which she hates being the most— 
Indian or white!” 

“She told me her father was a Kansas 
bum.” Z 

“Ye see there? And didn’t she rile up 
when I asked her was she Indian? Why, 
that kind of battle in a person’ll make ’em 
tov so’s they don’t rightly know what 
to do,’ 

“There is a kind of look of trouble about 
her,” Verne said. 

Ike said thoughtfully: “When she got 
out of this auto, it was smoking, red-hot, 
and groaning. Someway it come to me that 
the girl was just like that, too.” 

Verne went outside to pick up the kero- 
sene lamp. Its fuzzy light threw a pale 
shine on the underbrim of his hat, marked 
his straight nose and the fluent firm set 
of his lips. His shadow joined him so that 
he looked extraordinarily tall. 

“Come on, Ike. Let’s go up to the lunch- 
room and see if they’re giving her supper.” 

Fanny Piper was sitting at the counter 
with Charley, Hazel’s son. Hazel herself 







































was both cook and waitress, a lean young 
mountain woman, the luster dried out of 
her hair and skin. With his long legs, 
Verne bridged the stool next to Fanny. 


BEFORE 
Baby Comes 


The health of the expectant mother 
has a great deal to do with the 
health of the baby to come. A com- 
plete course of eight pamphlets 
coveting the pre-natal period has 
also been prepared by Dr. Kenyon. 
These pamphlets contain full in- 
structions and are mailed one a 
month, in plain envelopes. When 
ordering give date baby is expected. 
Price 50¢. 


Baby’s 
FIRST YEAR 


This special course of detailed in- 
struction covers the most difficult 
period of babyhood and has been 
especially prepared by Dr. Jose- 
phine Hemenway Kenyon to help 
you through this trying time. Full 
of wise counsel and practical in- 
formation to keep Baby well and 
strong. Price 50¢. 


he reached for the salt, the bread. She 


ing muscles. 

“T was looking for you,” she said. 

“Been in the garage.” 

She had changed to a blue skirt and 
dark sweater, and her loose black hair was 
controlled by white ribbons, sentinels at 


bracelet chattered with light. 
“What do you do around here at night?” 
“Go to bed.” 
“But for fun?” ; 
“Sometimes there’s a dance in the 


y. 
“Tonight?” 
“No. Saturdays generally is all.” 
“Sure,” she said bitterly. “Saturdays.” 
Verne laughed. “I’ve got.a couple of 
horses if you’d like to ride. The moon’s 


good.” 
“All right.” 


th 


COMING AT LAST 


A clear, unbiased article that 
will throw new light on one of 
the most vital and yet most con- 
fusing issues in America today 


TO ORDER, send check, money 
order or stamps (not cash) to 
Health and Happiness Club. 
Good Housekeeping, 57th Street 
at 8th Avenue, New York City. 


“SOCIALIZED MEDICINE” 
By MAXINE DAVIS 





An Easy Way to Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 


In a recent letter Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Orr of upstate 
New York writes: 


Watch for it in 


an early issue 
We oe i EI 


He slid off the stool, held open the door 


“T have been able in my for her. She walked under his outstretched 


spare time to make a good 
bit of money, which has 
helped out a great deal. 
The work itself is really enjoyable 
and your magazines, particularly Good 
Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan, sell 
themselves.” 


If you need extra money for any pur- 
pose, why not join our group of spare- 
time money-makers? 

As local subscription representatives 
for Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan 
and other leading magazines they are 
earning from $5.00 to $50.00 a week 
extra! What they are doing, you can do 
just as easily. 

The coupon brings you, without obli- 
gation, everything you need to start earn- 
ing more money at once. Mail it now! 


rses in as hot as 


arm. 
“If you bring them ho 
“there’ll be hell 


that car,” Ike grinned, 
to pay.” 
After the little lighted room, the moun- 
tains seemed too big and black for humans. 
The air was the icy breath of St. Mary’s 
glacier, the black pines tingled with the 
cold while the white moon swam in a 
shroud of frost. It was absolutely quiet, 
but a kind of music seemed in the air, 
like violins whining too high for the ear. 
On such a night i 


=~ @S 


animals come closer 
together for the warmth. Their horses 
rubbed shoulders and flanks as they 
single-footed silently up the road behind 
The Place, exhaling silver flags. 

Suddenly Fanny took the lead. Lifting 
her reins and jabbing her heels into the 
horse’s flanks, she flew into a swift canter 
left and downhill. The loose rocks behind 
her roared in the quiet. 

“Wait a minute!” 
taking her through the trees. 
horses downhill.” 

“*Eraid I'll hurt the horse? 
blew across her mouth. 
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His shoulder almost touched hers when | 


looked at him, watching the web of work- | 


each temple. On one wrist a diamond | 




















ROQUEFORT DRESSING 


1/2 cup POMPEIAN Olive Oil 
4 tablespoons mild vinegar 

1,2 teaspoon salt 

Dash paprika 

1/8 teaspoon ground allspice 

1 tablespoon catsup 

1 tablespoon sugar 





Place in jar and shake vigorously 
for one minute. Add dressing grad- 
ually to two tablespoons mashed 
Roquefort Cheese. Stir till smooth. 


_.shake up this different, inexpensive, 
tangy dressing in just a minute! 


Mail coupon below for 22 recipes for the French- 
type dressings that men prefer to “gooey,” fatten- 
ing kinds. To derive the best flavor use Pompeian 
100% Pure Virgin Imported Olive Oil Only the 
best 25% of the oil from choicest Mediterranean 
olives is used. Pompeian has 
an imported virgin flavor— 
which adds zest and tang to 
salads and other foods. 
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Pompeian Olive Oil Corp. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


: Please send me your FREE recipe booklet of 22 i 
: Tested Salad Dressings as described. GH7 
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Verne called, over- | 
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Don’t let dull-looking waves make 


you unhappy another minute 


Do you get permanents so frizzy and wiry, they 
make you want tocry? Most girls blame the hair- 
dresser. But the smart girls don’t. The clever, 
fashionable woman today knows that the proper 
care at home BEFORE a permanent is one secret 
of a soft, natural wave that lasts longer and looks 
lovelier. You can use their easy method yourself, 
First, brush every strand of your hair briskly every 
night. Then apply this gentle, alkali-free sham- 
poo ... Admiracion Oi/ Shampoo once a week 
several weeks before you get a permanent. 

A single application and dirt, perspiration and 
dust are thoroughly washed away. The dulling 
film that mars otherwise naturally pretty hair goes. 
The hidden sparkle in your hair is yours with hard- 
ly any effort. Money back if Admiracion Shampoo 
isn’t the perfect short-cut to a lovely, easily man- 
aged coiffure. Admiracion Labs., Harrison, N. J. 
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you FREE. 
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NEW MIRACLE 


RELIEF for BUNIONS 
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TENDER JO 
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NEW THIN SEAL-TIP, 
SCALLOPED EDGE! 





Relieves Pain Instantly. tops Pressure 
On Sensitive Spot Almost Like Magic! 


It’s here! A new way to instant relief from painful 
bunions, tender or enlarged joints and other foot 
irritations—with New Szper-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads! Entirely different in design and texture. 630% 
softer! These soothing, healing Kurotex cushioned 
pads of fleecy softness lift pressure off the sensitive 
spotalmost like magic. The thin SEAL-TIP Scalloped 
Edge molds pad to contour of toe. Don’t stick to 
stocking or come off in bath. Large box only 35¢ at 
Drug, Shoe, Department Stores and Toilet Goods 
Counters. Sizes for Bunions, Corns, Callouses, Soft 
Corns between toes. Get a box today! 
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Save time, disappointment.Have 
perfect starch every time withSta- 
ley’s exact-measure Starch Cubes. 
No lumps, no scorching. Saves 4% 
ironing time, women say. Gives 
soft sheen, dirt-resisting finish. 
A.E. Staley Mfg.Co., Decatur, III. 


Costs no more than 
old-type starch. 





BUGS ruining your ROSES? 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 





It’s quick, simple, sure, inexpensive, Kills 
insects that harm roses, other flowers and 
shrubs. Also ants in lawns. Safe to hu-4 


mans, birds, pets, when sprayed. 35c bottle| = ; 
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“Nobody up here is. Except your father. 
Maybe people around here don’t learn till 
they’re old.” 

“Supposin’ you try some. What are you 
going to do in Denver?” 

“Get away from everybody I ever 
knew. Have some fun.” This was brisk; 
then plaintively: “I’ve never been any 
place but Oklahoma City. I stopped there 
to buy me my car and some clothes.” She 
took one foot out of the stirrups, hooked 
her knee over the saddlehorn. Her black 
hair fell deeply over her shoulders. “Are 
you rich?” she asked him. The question 
was abrupt, but matter-of-fact. 

“No. Oh, we make out. The Place only 
gets customers about eight months a year. 
Lately they try to keep the pass open, 
but it’s a bad drive.” 

“Tm rich,” she said. 

“T know. Ike was telling me,” 

“He knows all about the Osage, doesn’t 
he? Does he know how they carry on 
down there—tootin’ around and drinking? 
Not one of them knows how to act like a 
lady. Well, I do. I read books and went to 
the movies, and I learned. Want to hear 
me talk like one?” 

Without invitation she began to speak 
in a mincing, fluted voice which the night 
echoed in amazement: ‘“I-am-Fanny- 
Piper. How-do-you-do? This-is-indeed- 
a-surprise.” She stopped, then in her 
natural voice she 
said, “How’s that?” 

He set his teeth 
against laughter. 
“Sounds all right 
to me. But you 
sound better the 
way you talk all 
the time. So you’re 
goin’ off to see the 
world?” 

“You bet. I have 
five headrights. Of 
course they’re not 
as much as they 
used to be. But my 
grandmother 
didn’t care much 
for money; she 
banked it for me, 
and I got it last 
month. Let them 
try to keep me down in Pawhuska now!” 

“TI should think maybe you’d be better 
off if someone was with you. Like your 
mother.” 

“My mother! Hah! She’s just a plain 
Ce ean And my father’s dead, thank 
God.” 

Then he could feel her eyes upon him, 
exploring. The leather trappings creaked, 
and the hoofs beat like slow drums in the 
silence. Her voice was deep and soft. 

“You’re sure nice,” she said. “That’s 
why I stayed here. Because I like your 
looks.” Her hand came out of the dark- 
ness to touch his flannel shoulder. 

He edged away from her touch; his 
horse, disturbed by the movement, threw 
its head. Down through the silver firs a 
wedge of light showed his eyes gleaming 
narrowly. 

“Come over here,” she urged. “You put 
your foot in my stirrup and I put mine 
in yours. That makes us ride right to- 
gether.” 

She dropped her foot from its sling and 
prodded his leg with her toe. Slowly he 
reached out for her stirrup and surren- 
dered his to her. They rode a few min- 
utes so, their legs laced, his thigh over 
hers. The horses moved solemnly in pace, 
their white breaths blowing together. The 
low-hanging pine branches bowed crisply 
back from their approach. 

“Like it?” she said. 

He drew one sharp bite of air which an- 
swered. In a moment he said, “Do this 
much?” 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


FOREWARNED 
By Helen Welshimer 


I KNEW your love was colored flame, 
A wild star on the wing, 

And there could be no constancy 

In such a shining thing. 


FOR dawn goes out as morning comes, 
And laughter doesn’t last— 

But, oh, my world is dark tonight 
Because a meteor passed! 


“Never thought of it before. But I will.” 

“If I were you—don’t think I would.” 

“Why not?” She leaned back in her 
saddle and showed the brilliant twin arcs 
of her teeth. 
_ They rocked ahead a few yards. His leg 
held hers, and his eyes moved, fascinated 
with that shining, swaying smile. Then in 
despair he reached for her roughly, pull- 
ing her up in his arms, half off her saddle. 

She laughed with pleasure and gripped 
his shoulders, her head pushed back. Just 
for a moment. Then with one incredibly 
agile thrust she had reseated herself, dis- 
engaged her leg, and swerved her mare 
off through the trees. 

“Hi, Nell!” she called. “Hi, Nell!’ and 
the ends of her reins snapped against the 
animal’s neck. 

She retrieved the trail, the rhythmic 
double clump of a swift canter dimin- 
ished up the hill, and by the time Verne 
reached the crest she was on her way to 
The Place, a black spill of ink up the © 
chalky road. 

He reined up deliberately and walked 
his horse. The white moon in the orderly, 
cloudless sky was no more controlled than 
he when he reached Fanny, who still sat 
astride at the door of the darkened lunch- 
room. 

“You sort of missed asking me,” he said, 
dismounting. “But it’s all right to run the ~ 
mare up the hill.” 

She slid down, 
slapped Nell’s 
rump. “Good girl,” 
she said. “Go to 
bed. Good-night.” 
Docilely the ani- 
mals started to the’ 
stables. 

“You better be 
turning in, too,” 
Verne said. “Good- 
night.” 

“Won’t you walk 
me to my cabin?” 

“T guess you 
could find the 
way.” 

“Yes,” she said. 
“But come on any- 
way.” 

Without a word 
he started ahead of her. She sidled along- 
side him, her head level with his shoulder. 
Quietly they walked the path to the hill 
cabin, to the steep step before the open 
door. Inside, Hazel had left a small lamp 
for her; it burned with a lazy tongue. 

They faced each other. Oddly cere- 
monious, Verne took off his big hat, waited 
for her to speak or go in. Instead, she 
leaned toward him, lifting a hand as 
though in entreaty. 

He put his arms about her, in no hurry 
this time, touched her lips lightly with 
his, and again more powerfully, crowding 
her to him. After a second’s instinctive 
resistance she leaned against him trust- 
ingly. : 

“Going to run away again?” he asked. 

“No.” She was pliant, boneless, breath- 
ing with an almost painful delicacy. 

He lifted her inside the cabin. The door 
swayed shut behind them. She leaned 
against him, testing with light fingers 
the slight dent of his temples, the high 
relief of his eyebrows. Suddenly wary, 
he looked down at her. 

“Do this much?” 

“No,” she said. “Never before.” Shyness 
was odd to her, and oddly becoming. ~ 

And he kissed her again. Young as she 
was, her lips were those of a woman, 
warm and sweet and honest. 

“I thought it would be like this,” she 
said, her eyes glowing. “Fun.” 

With sudden violence he threw her 
arms away from him, shoved her off so 
that she stumbled to the edge of the bed. 


“What does he said. 
“What's fun?” 

Startled, she sat there looking at him. 
“Why, this,” she said. “Meeting you, be- 
ing here with you .. . Well, kissing.” 

He smiled wryly and said, more gently: 
“But the trouble is it isn’t fun for me. 
I meant it.” 

He stood before her and lifted one of 
her brown hands. “I see how it is—you’re 
looking for adventure. Well, Fanny Piper, 
I’m not. This is different with me. I want 
you to marry me.” 

She snatched her hand away. “Oh, no, 
I wouldn’t. Listen, my father married an 
Indian, and what did he want of her— 
her money!” 

Sternly he said, “That’s why you asked 
me if I was rich?” 

She nodded. Then, as though his at- 
traction for her was more than she could 
resist, she leaned toward him. “Let’s not 
talk about getting married. Please—let’s 
just be friends—” 

“Nope,” he said briskly, his mouth firm. 
He rose, tall and easy and far above her. 
“Y’'m sorry I’m not rich and swell enough 
for you to be sure I’m not marrying an 
Indian for her money. I don’t want any 
more free kisses.” And he stepped care- 
fully around the rocker on his high curved 
heels. 

She was furious. “Don’t you dare talk 
like that!” 

“T’d dare anything but putting my arms 
around you again,” he said. 

“You fool!” She was scornfully erect. 

He drawled carefully, his humor saving 
him, “You'll find plenty of other kissing 
customers, never fear.” 

Viciously she swooped for her slipper, 
slammed it at him. He caught it easily. 

“Get out!” she said, and threw the other 
shoe. Standing barelegged in her short 
blue skirt, her feet close together, she 
looked storybook Indian, young and sav- 
age. 

“Good-night,” he said; and then from 
the dark beyond the cabin, “Good hunt- 
ing!” 


that mean?” 


QHICE the first sudden light Ike had 
been up and at the brake bands, hum- 
ming and chewing. Now a tall shadow 
behind him bent up the wall. 

“Son, good-morning. Figuring on going 
to bed this morning?” 

“Why?” 

“Kept wakin’ up and findin’ you still 
hadn’t got to your bunk. Must need to 
sleep sometime.” 5 

With a sudden weary gesture Verne 
pushed his hat back. “Ike, I guess I’ve got 
to go to Denver.” 

“Well, I’m willin’ that you should. You 
can come back with the new power pump.” 

“I might not be coming back so soon.” 

Ike sighed. “I thought it was funny, you 
not gettin’ to bed last night.” 

“T was up. Sitting on the lunchroom 
step.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes. Thinking.” 

Verne sat down on the running board. 
Silently Ike acquiesced to his unspoken 
wish and stopped his work. He kept his 
eyes turned away from his son, politely, 
as though the door were open but he 
had not as yet been invited to look in. 

Finally Verne spoke. “When there’s a 
woman a man wants and can have and 
doesn’t take, it does something to him, I 
* guess.” 

“Makes him feel noble as all hell,” Ike 
said. “Kind of unnecessary sometimes.” 

“But last night she was all fired up 
from escaping from that town. It could 
have been me or anybody—would have 
been if she’d stopped someplace else.” He 
winced. “That’s not my way.” 

“T know it.” i 

“But maybe she’ll calm down some alter 


she’s been free a while,” Verne said. 

Ike’s hand shook. “After quite a while, 
son. She’s got a lot of go to her.” 

“You bet,” Verne said grimly. “Mean- 
while she can go bad and back a dozen 
times. I just got to be around to see she 
doesn’t. When I finally get her, I want 
her—right.” 

Ike said: “I should never have taught 
you to break hosses. It gave you ideas.” 

His bare feet slipping through the dust, 
Charley appeared then, indicating after 
his own fashion that breakfast was ready. 

“Go on, boy,” Ike said. “Coffee’ll do you 
good. Even Hazel’s coffee.” 

He watched the back of his son’s long, 
casual body; and when it had disappeared 
into the morning glare, he looked at the 
big automobile. 

“Got half a mind to throw rocks at you 
myself,” he said. 


pwns ran down the slope from the 
cabin, swift and graceful even with her 
suitcase banging against her leg. By the 
time she reached the log garage her hair 
was smoking over her shoulders, her 
cheeks red as wild currants. 

“Are you finished? I’m getting out of 
here!” 

Ike came slowly out of the garage, tent- 
ing his eyes with his hands against the 
high light. 

“Leavin’ without breakfast? Verne’ll be 
sorry to miss you. Let me call him.” 

“Don’t you dare!” she said fiercely. 
“Give me my car keys I’m going.” 

Reflectively Ike looked up toward the 
lunchroom, his eyes lingering on the blue 
spruce enshrined there. “T’ll just keep the 
keys a minute. If I was to let you go, 
you'd get mighty lost in Denver. That’s 
a fair-sized town. Hard to find folks 
there.” 

She dropped the suitcase and sat on it. 
Leaning her cheek against her hand, she 
had a pathetic little air of having been 
dispossessed. “Golly,” she said. “I'm lost 
before I even get there.” 

He approached her gently. “Now, look. 
I’m an old man, and I like to remember 
back. Been forty years since I was down 
in your country with your people, and 
I'd like to hear about them. Not many 
Osage go by The Place here.” 

“Can’t you ever forget that Osage 
stuff?” 

“Well, you’re pretty young to remember 
them the way I do. Old Jim, wearin’ that 
pearly mussel shell around his neck and 
a red feather stuck up behind his otter 
hat as pert as you please. Don’t suppose 
they go around that way much any more.” 

“No. Not much.” She sat brooding on the 
suitcase. Her eyes were golden when she 
lifted her head. “Did they paint their 
faces?” 

“Why, sure,” Ike said amiably. “The 
boys had different ways of fixin’ up, mean- 
ing different things. I forget some of them 
now—what the black spot in the center 
of their foreheads was for, or them zigzag 
yellow cheeks they liked. But the women 
put red down the center partings of their | © 
hair, and that meant they met the day | ~ 
bravely—you see?” a 

Reflectively she ran a finger down the 
white scalp line which divided the two 
black banks of her hair. 

“You know what I bet?” Ike said gently. 
“I bet instead of you telling me, it’s me 
ought to tell you what your folks was 
like.” 

He began then to talk and she to listen. 
She cringed a little throughout his lazy 
recital, as though she were afraid some- 
thing he said would hurt her; but her eyes 
burned with a kind of deep satisfaction 
as he described the peaceful, methodic Fae x YBa 
life he had seen on the Oklahoma reserva- | Up to 110% prof *rith bonus selling exquisite pew 
tion. Everything had meant something Orie CeO NAL XMAS CARDS FOR $1. 
there, he said: the Puma skins, the woven | THOMAS TERRY STUDIOS, 61 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
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No matter what method you 
use in washing white clothes,a 
few drops of Little Boy Blue 
in the final rinse water will 
add a snowy white appearance 
impossible to achieve without 


bluing. 
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not spot or streak. The handy 
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| buffalo-hair straps the men wore, the 
week-long child-naming rite, the giving 
in marriage which had to be from one 
gente or tribal division to another, the 
great religious howl which greeted ‘each 
sunrise, every minute of every day lived 
in scrupulous poetic pattern. 

Her face was childlike, defensive. “So 
they married outside their own—what did 
you say it was—gente? Like my mother 

but you should have seen what she 
married.” 

“I bet I seen his twin,” Ike chuckled. 
“Many and many’s the time, and not 
married to no Indians, neither.” Then, 
in wonderful surprise, he said: “Why, 
what do you know! Here comes Verne!” 

Her instinctive gesture as she jumped 
to her feet was toward flight in any direc- 
tion. But, quivering, she had to stand 
waiting for him to approach her, tall and 
hat-shadowed. 

“Getting off?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, and looked impatiently 
at Ike, who had brought the car from the 
garage, the engine snarling with new life. 

“I want to go to Denver,” Verne said. 
“Would you carry a passenger?” 

“No,” she said, impatiently watching the 

















back swing of the scarlet giant. 

“Wait a minute, Fanny.” 

“I don’t want to talk to you,” 
“T’'m going hunting!” 

He was silent as he watched her slide 
along the russet leather upholstery, under 
the massive wheel. He just had time to 
slam her bag into the trunk compart- 
ment before she churned up the gravel in 
farewell. Her last gesture was to empty her 
purse out the side of the car, in a careless 
sprinkle of green bills and metal dollars. 

North went the car, gaining the main 
road on two wheels. Then, in snorting 
anticipation of the miles ahead, it flat- 
tened out and streaked in crimson from 
their view. 

They stood together in the backwash of 
its flight. Ike groaned. “Well, anyhow,” he 
said, “this time I took the brakes off my- 
se 

Verne said dully: “She despises me be- 
cause I iet her off last night. If I wasn’t to 
go, maybe it’d be better all around.” 

Ike turned to the south, looked vaguely 
down toward Raton Pass, the upturned 
profiles of the range newly snow-masked 
under the far blue. 

“You need a woman like that, son. And 
God knows she needs you. If you wasn’t to 
go, there’d be maybe nothing like that 
ever come for you again.” Gently he 
prodded, and his voice was soft. “You’d 
best go while you can keep her in sight. 
Come to think of it, I believe I filled the 
flivver truck with gas.” 

Quickly Verne leaned down and kissed 
him. Then they shook hands in denial of 
the kiss. 

“Send me a picture post card,” Ike said. 
“One of them with the gold dome of the 
state capitol showin’. I’ve always had a 
fancy for it.” 


she said. 


ie WAS Pueblo before he caught her. 
For hours he had been thrusting him- 
self half out of his truck trying, with his 
eyes, to straighten the curved road ahead 
for some glimpse of the big car. She 
must have gone through the mountain 
towns with great dusty disdain for their 


speed limits; her gasoline seemed limitless. 

Not until Pueblo. There, parked slant- 
ing along the curb, her car waited before 
a drugstore. He slid the shorter body of 
his truck beside it. Through the drug- 
store window he could see her, sitting at 
the counter, drinking coffee, a pile of 
magazines beside her, one propped against 
her water glass. A movie magazine prob- 
ably—a lesson in being a lady. 

She came out, finally, into the sun- 
paved street. Flipped open her car door 
and with that graceful simultaneousness 
of motion which came naturally to her, 
seated herself and attacked the starter 
with one gesture. 

“How-do.” Politely he called attention 
to himself. “You made pretty good time.” 

Her eyebrows came down in level an- 
ger as she recognized him. “Say, are you 
following me?” 

“If ’'m going the same road, I either 
got to follow you or go ahead,” he said 
patiently. 

“Well, try this,” she said wickedly, and 
with two swings ‘of her shoulders she had 
shot her car down the street, roaring like 
a demon. 


But he kept her within eye range dur- 
ing those hundred and twenty-five 
miles into Denver, aided by a straight 
road and a persistent tangle of traffic 
Sometimes he was right behind her, 
sometimes a half-dozen cars intervened 
and had to be passed, painfully one at 
a time on the narrow paving. She seemed 
to be aware of him, always. Her glittering 
eyes flashed in and out of her rear-vision 
mirror; at least a dozen times she swerved 
dangerously in ill-timed attempts to 
escape him. 

Denver, finally. Through the dotted 
suburbs, deep into the heart of the 
sprawling clean city, the big car streamed, 
the truck grumbling in its wake. When, 
finally, Fanny found what she sought—a 
large downtown hotel—Verne stopped, 
parked his truck, and walked after her, 
high-heeled boots tack- tacking across the 
marble floor of the lobby. 

He leaned on the ‘taeble counter, 
watched her sign a registration card, 
scrawling recklessly, “Fanny Piper, Den- 
ver, Colorado.” } 

She had given no sign that she was 
aware of his presence. When she turned 
to await the assembling of her bags, he 
drawled softly, 

“Say—on that card, aren’t you supposed 
to put where you come from—not where 
you are?” 

She took fire easily; her eyes blazed. 
“You mind your own business, see!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, so 
long for a while, Fanny. You don’t need 
to worry about me staying here. I can’t 
afford it. But if you want to see me—it’s 
a hotel in the old part of town, down 
near the Union Depot. They call it the 
Ritz, just for the hell of it.” 

“Good-bye,” she said coldly. 
hurry back.” 

‘Tll come round and see you when I 
have time,” he said without emotion. 

He touched his hat casually and 
drifted, easy-kneed, out of the hotel. If 
she did not follow him with her eyes, 
she was the only one in the lobby of the 
hotel who did not. 


‘Don’t 


(To be continued) 


INTRODUCING 


‘“*BOPPY?’’ 


The most lovable, rollicking, irresponsible grandfather who 
was ever plagued and adored by three enchanted and en- 
chanting grandchildren. Don’t fail to meet him next month in 


REST CURE 
First in a new story-series By EDMUND WARE 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 





NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 
Tilton School and Junior College 


In ski country, 2% hours from Boston. 93rd year. College 
Preparatory—graduates in best colleges. Junior College— 
Liberal Arts, Business Adm., fully accredited freshman 
and sophomore years. Complete sports program. Catalogs. 
Registrar, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
To 

Unusual educational 

Williston Academy Unusual, educational 
at modest cost. Endowment over half a million. Over 200 
graduates in 40 ‘colleges. New recreation center, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Experienced, understanding mas- 


ters. Separate Junior School. Address the Headmaster: 
Archibald V. Galbraith, Box D, Easthampton, Mass. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Founded 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Principal: Franklin T. Kurt, 548 Boylston Street (Copley 
Square), Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Academy 


A Nationally-Known, Accredited Preparatory School for 
Boys. One hundred and five years in the service of 
youth. Fall term opens September 19. For catalog address 

The Registrar, 85 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Moses Brown School 


Help and inspiration for each boy, a century-old tradition. 
Known for successful college preparation. Arts and crafts 
hobbies. Secluded 25-acre campus. Moderate tuition. Bel- 
mont—residence for younger boys. Home care. L. Ral- 
ston Thomas, Headmaster. 29! Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Accredited 


Admiral Billard Academy Ascrsite4 


with cadets from 16 states. Prepares for college Coast Guard 
Academy and Naval Academy in center of New London naval 
activity. Boys wear naval uniforms, observe naval traditions, 
have fleet of boats. Select faculty. All sports. Summer naval 


camp. Catalog. Registrar, 2 Academy Drive, New London, Conn. 


Suffield Academy 


1833—1939. College preparatory and General courses. 
Junior School for younger boys. Teaching how to study 
emphasized. Endowment permits low rates. John F. 
Schereschewsky, Headmaster, 37 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


Milford 


Preparation for leading colleges. Individual and small group 
instruction. Studies and extra-curriculum fitted to the needs 
of each student, permitting boys to enter at any time. 
Lower school for boys 12 to 15. Summer session. Catalogue. 

William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford, Conn. 


Curtis 


Thorough training for 30 boys 8 to 14 in atmosphere of cul- 
tured New England home. Small classes. Curtis plan de- 
yelops responsibility, initiative. 50 acres in Berkshire 
foothills. Seasonal sports. Handicraft. 65th year. Catalog. 

Gerald B. Curtis, Box G, Brookfield Center, Conn. 


SUMMER 











WEST INDIES CRUISE 
Pond School Cruise, Incorporated 


Preparation for college while cruising West Indies. Separate 
instruction of each student. Supervised study. Student crew. 
Unique extra-curricular advantages for physical growth, 
mental broadening, character building. W. McD. Pond, 
Master, Schooner Yacht ‘‘Polaris’’, Baltimore, Md. 


CANADA 
Sainte Génevieve 


Exclusive French School; comprehensive cultural course for 
girls, ages 14-20. Small enrolment permits individual pro- 
grams. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. Week-end cottage 
in Laurentian Mts. for winter sports. Mrs. S. T. Ritchie 
(nee Boucher), 1675 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 

for girls. A Canadian school of 
Alma College character, located at St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Founded 1877. 100 miles from Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo, Excellent Equipment. Courses: Junior College, 
High School, Dramatics, Art, Music, Handicrafts, Home 


Economies, Secretarial. For prospectus, write ie 
Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D. D., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND—COEDUCATIONAL 


BRYANT COLLEGE 




















Beautifully located on campus in res- 
idential district. Exceptional courses 
(degree in 2 yrs.) in Bus. Adm., 
C.P.A., Accounting, Secretarial. 
Approved 4-yr. Comm'l Teacher 
Training (A.B. in Ed). Also 1-yr. 
Secretarial. Coed. Effective place- 
ment. Gym, dorms. 77th yr. Catalog. 
Secretary, Providence, R. |. 








74th yr. College prep. Gen- 
Dean Academy eral Courses and 1 and 2 yr. 
courses for H. S. graduates: Business, Mech. Drawing, 
Public Speaking, Secretarial, Music, Art, Crafts, Home- 
making, Dramatics. Individual attention. All sports, heated 
pool, golf, tennis, riding. Coed. Home-like school. Rate 
$600. Earle A. Wallace, Headmaster, Franklin, Mass. 

An endowed New Eng- 


Cushing Academy Jand academy. Moderate 


rates. High standards of preparation for college and life. 
General and commercial course. Separate units for boys 
and girls. Well coached sports for all. Music. Dramatics. 
64th year. 

Clarence P. Quimby, Principal, Box 21, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Junior College of Connecticut 


First chartered Jr. College in New England. Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, 2-yr. pre-professional courses all careers; full | 
transfer privileges. Executive and Medical Secretaries ; Mer- 
chandising, Dramatics, Music. Household Arts. Aviation. | 
E. Everett Cortright, Pres., Bridgeport, Conn. | 
| 
; 


CAMPS 




















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 
Rete OmCt ee eee Pere Pe ee 


7 miles from Bristol, Va. Two large swimming pools, 
excellent equipment; handerafts, tennis, tutoring. dancing, 
dramatics. Horses from college stables, For catalog address 
Dean Marguerite Pflug, Box {2I, Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, Va. 


SPECIAL CAMPS _ 
Devereux Schools and Camps | 





Separate buildings, boys, girls. Individual programs, social 
training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chi dren. 
Summer Camps at North Anson, Maine. Schools near Phila- 
delphia. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or John M. 
Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
Nasson College 


Prepares girls for hospital dietitian work and home manage- 
ment; trains secretaries and teachers of commercial sub- 
jects’ and home economics, Degree courses. Also 2-yr. 
diploma courses. $550 rate. 3 hrs. from Boston. Catalog. 
Dawn Nelson Wallace, Dean, Box A, Springvale, Maine. 





Oak Grove A Friends School for Girls. 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Liv- 
ing. Music, Art, Expression. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Graduate Course in Secretarial Science. New Fireproof 
Buildings. Joyous Outdoor Recreation. Riding Included. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 122, Vassalboro, Maine. 


Kendall Hall — 


In southern New Hampshire. Informal, happy school life. 
College preparatory and general courses, 200 acre estate fac- 
ing Mt. Monadnock. Skiing under professional instruction, 
tennis, riding, outdoor pool. Write for catalog. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Kendall, Principals, Box 351, Peterborough, N. H. 








Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for efficient home 
management and positions requiring cookery and dietetics. 
One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual in- 
struction in small groups. Residences. Catalog G 















Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
The Dana Hall Schools 
Tenacre—For young girls from six to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Pine Manor—Junior College. Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Head, Box H, Wellesley, Mass. 
e@ A school of New 
England traditions 
within easy access to 
Ss E M I N A R Y Boston’s cultural advan- 
tages. Accredited college 
FOR GIRLS preparation and Junior 
College courses. Home 
economies, secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Small-group 
classes. 65th year. All sports. Catalogue on request. 
MR. AND MRS. MACDONALD PETERS, 
Box I4, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mary A. Burnham 
7 FacinG SMITH COLLEGE CAMPUS 
1} Successfully prepares girls for Smith 
Mand other colleges. Accredited. Also 
one-year intensive review for C.E.E.B. 
Advanced courses, secretarial, music, 
art. Spacious colonial residences. 
Gym, riding, skiing, all sports. 61st 
year. Write for catalog. 
| Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principal, 
“Box 43A, Northampton, Mass. 


TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. 


ONE YEAR COURSE—intensive secretarial training. 
Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 
Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 


For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 


BOSTON 
90 Marlborough St. 


NEW YORK 
230 Park Ave. 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Anaell St. 


169 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


Two-YEAR courses for high school 


Academic, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Pre-nursing, Art, 
Dramatic Expression, College Pre- 
paratory. Outstanding Home Eco- 
nomics course, theory and practice. 
Excellent opportunities in all depart- 


graduates. 


skating, 


phere, 


ments of Music. Chorus, Glee Club, 
Orchestra. 40 pianos, 3-manual organ. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, 
skiing, ; 
country home life in a friendly atmos- 
with nearby rst 
varied cultural opportunities. Catalog. 


riding. Delightful 


Boston offering 


Guy M. Wivstow, Ph.D., Pres., 120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


ii] For girls, Preparatory and general 
Walnut Hil Excellent record with lead- 


courses, 1 
ing colleges. Music, art. 50-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston’s cultural advantages, 2 miles from Wellesley 


College, All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. 
Hester R. Davies, Prin., 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





Marot Junior College 


Distinguished New England school offering 2 years college 
work, 2 years preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses in 
liberal and fine arts, home economics, secretarial science, 
child education. All sports. Catalog. 

Mary Louise Marot, President, Box G, Thompson, Conn. 





e ° 

Near Boston. Thorough 
House in the Pines College Preparation, 
Junior College Course with Study Abroad. Secretarial 
Course. Art Studio. Household Arts. Music. Swimming. 
Golf. Fine Riding Horses. Write for Junior College or 
Preparatory School Catalogue. 
Gertrude Cornish Milliken, Prin., 60 Pine St., Norton, Mass. 


° f 

Accredited. Lib- 

Larson Junior College Accredited, uib- 

tional Secretarial courses prepare for interesting positions, 

including Medical Secretaryship. Homemaking, Design, 

Journalism, Advertising, Library Science, and Social Serv- 
ice, Music, Dramatics, Art. Degrees. Sports. Catalog. 

Miss R. G. Grew, 1452 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 










plete educationa 


CADEMY 


Beautifully located on the wooded shore of Great South Bay, Long Island, this outstanding 
Catholic school prepares for leading colleges in atmosphere of culture and refinement. Com- 

P facilities for well-rounded development. Accredited instruction in small 
groups under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Inspiring military training. Athletics for all 
—26-acre playing field, new gymnasium, pool and ocean ; 
crew, hockey, and tennis. Junior Department. 56th year. Moderate rates. Visitors always 
welcome. 50 miles from New York City. Write for catalcg. 


REV. BROTHER AMBROSE, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


swimming, 9-hole golf course, 









College preparation which adheres strictly 
to the standards and requirements of the 
College Entrance Board, coupled with all 
the benefits°of sane military training. 125 
acres of beautiful campus. Winter sports 
featured. Gymnasium. Central New York. 11 
miles from Syracuse. 70th year. Catalog. 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck, Box G, Manlius, N.Y. 


103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
for thorough college preparation in small 
faculty. Certifi- 


° 
Irving 
classes under experienced understanding 
eate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 


like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 
C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


An Endowed 
School 
for Boys 


Peddie specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 
of 344 boys’ graduated in last five years, 304 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, 150-acre campus. 16 modern 
buildings, Near Princeton. Separate school for 
younger boys. All sports for all, School golf course. 
Summer session. 75th year. Catalog. 
Wilbour E, Saunders,. Headmaster, 
Box 7-J Hightstown, N. J. 








ele ° 
Bordentown Military Institute 
College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and General 
courses. Experienced, inspiring teachers. Homelike atmos- 
phere. Boys taught how to study. Healthful location. 7 


miles from Trenton. All sports, gymnasium. Junior school, 
Founded 1885. Catalog. Box 277, Bordentown, N. J. 





Excellent Preparation for Col- 


Blair Academy 


lege. Small Classes. Experi- 
enced Masters, Cultivation of Initiative and Self Reliance. 
Wide Choice of Sports and Student Activities. Golf Course, 
Swimming Pool. Careful Health Supervision. 500-ft. 
elevation. 65 miles from New York. 
Charles H. Breed, Headmaster, Box 11, Blairstown, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 








degrees. Also accredited Preparatory work. 

Separate faculties for College and Prepara- 

Col Frank K H att, P , tory. Experienced professors. Capable mili- 
omy 7 res tary staff. Infantry, cavalry, R.O.T.C., band, 


West Point of the 
Keystone State 


ties Specify 


Chester, Pa. 





Affiliated Prep School 


Standard 4-year College courses leading to 


sports, wide range of extra-curricular activi- 
catalog. 


ST. JOHN'S 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





College preparatory. Separate Junior School. Modified mili- 
tary training. Limited enrolment. Supervised study under 
carefully chosen faculty. Individual instruction. Beautiful 
location, 30 miles from New York City, Gymnasium, pool, 
All sports, riding. Gun Club. Distinguished alumni, Mod- 
erate rate. 97th year. Non-sectarian. Catalog. 

William A, Ranney, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Careful educational guidance. Ages 7-18. Modern fireproof 
buildings overlooking Hudson, All sports. Parents invited 
for consultation; 1 hour from New York City. Catalog. Ad- 
dress: Principals, Box G-7, Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York, 


The Mohonk Schoo ough individual instrue- 


tion. Fifth through ninth grades. Homelike atmosphere. 
7,000 acre mountain campus, 90 miles from New York City. 
Outdoor life and all winter sports. Riding included in $800 
tuition fee. Catalogue. 

D. E. Richardson, Box G, Mohonk Lake, N. Y- 





For Junior Boys. Thor- 





GrapuaTEs in 52 colleges. Fully ac- 


credited. Special classes preparing for 
U. 8. Government Academies. Naval and 


military training. All sports. Band. Mod- 
erate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp. 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 
log. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 





174th 


Rutgers Preparatory School Year 


Accredited 4-year High School course. Boys 14 to 20. Grad- 
uates in 40 colleges. Close, personal supervision. Homelike 
cottage-type dorms. 10 boys and 2 masters in each. All sports. 
Moderate rates. 32 miles from N. Y. C. Catalog. Stanley 
Shepard, Jr., Headmaster, Box 379, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 





Registrar, Box G, 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 


IALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


REFARATORY for col- 

lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Ad- 
ministration. Enrollment 
doubled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormi- 
tories, modern academic 
building and library, large 
recreation and riding hall, 
stables, gymnasium, in- 
“creased faculty. High 
scholarship standards 
with special supervision 
for individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavalry, Infantry. Senior 
R.0.T.C. Band. Highest 
Government rating. 
For catalog, address Box F, - WAYNE, PA. * 


Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 


oe a eee 


Country boarding and day school. Small 
classes, individual instruction under Au- 
gustinian Fathers. Competent, experienced 
faculty. Spiritual, social and physical de- 
velopment. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Lower School. Athletics 
for all. 143 beautiful acres. 22 miles 
from Philadelphia, Bus service. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box H, Malvern, Pa. 














PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





Xt 
Franklin and Marshall Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. 
Excellent records in many colleges. Personal attention to 
the needs of each boy. Varied athletic program. Modern 





equipment. Junior department, For catalogue address 
—. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box 90, Lancaster, Pa. 


Harrisburg Academy Provides best educa- 


tional facilities for 
pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges and universities. 
Modern buildings, fine campus, new gym., swimming pool, 
all athletics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. 2 year Junior 
College course in business training. 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box G-121, Harrisburg, Pa. 


. Convenient to N. Y. and Phila. <Ac- 
Per kiomen credited. Classes average 9. Boys really 
learn how to study. 97% of last year’s graduates in 26 
colleges. Vocational guidance. All sports. Excellent Jr. 
School. Accredited Summer School. Moderate rate, no extras 
Catalog. C. E. Tobias, M. A., Box 279, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Tom e Offers boys fully accredited college preparation, 

flexible general and business preparatory courses. 

Personal attention in small classes. Lower school. All 

sports, workshops. Gym, golf. Beautiful 200 acre campus 
on Susquehanna River. Alumni controlled. Catalog. 

Frederick S. Hemry, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—COEDUCATIONAL 


Two years of college with 
credit toward A.B. or B.S. 
degree. Pre-professional 
courses: Secretarial, Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Medi- 
cal Assistant, Home Ec., 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BRiraeosintirmm ations 
transfer to standard col- 


leges. Day, eve, summer classes. Dormitory students 
receive Bermuda trip without charge. 6 miles from 
N. Y¥. C. (Half hour from Times Square) All sports, 
social activities. Catalog. 

C. L. Littel, Ed.D., Dir. Box G, Teaneck, N. J. 


Oakwood School 


Co-educational Friends School. 
general courses. Country location, 70 miles from New York. 
Supervised recreation and sports, 141st year. Moderate 
rates, no extras, Catalog. 

Wm, J. Reagan, A.M., Prin., Box 6, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ANFOR SCHOOL 


Co-educational. Accredited. Est. 1929. 
150 acres rolling hills. Your children’s 
choice for fine companionship. Interest- 
ing courses of study. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college and life. All sports. As 
our guest evaluate our plan. 

LOWER 


UNNY HILLS lower 
ADDRESS: SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 




















College preparatory and 








PREPARATORY 





S Junior College. Liberal 
Scranton-Keystone Junior, College. Liberal 
professional courses transferable to universities. Officially 
accredited. Medical secretarial and engineering programs. 
Balanced activity program. Co-ed. All sports. Wooded 
campus. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, Pres., Box GH, La Plume, Penna. 


Williamsport Dickinson 


Accredited two-year Junior College and four year Prepara- 
tory School, Co-educational. Liberal Arts, Music, Art, 
Business, Secretarial, Dramatics. Outstanding faculty. 
Sports for all. Substantial endowment, low rates. 91st year. 
John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box G, Williamsport, Pa. 





Recognized by leading col- 
leges and universities. 
College preparatory, ad- 
vaneed courses in Liberal 
and Fine Arts, Secretarial 
Science, Real Estate, 


Medical Assistants, Home 
Economics, Social Service, 
Dramatics, Journalism, 
Costume Design, 


Interior 
Decoration, Merchandis- 
ing, Kindergarten. Lake, 
pools. Golf, tennis. Ber- 
muda Cruise. Catalog. 


. Box G, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Briarcliff Junior College 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Two years of accredited college 
work. Art, music, theatre arts, interior decoration, cos- 
tume design, social work, journalism, home economics, 
business science. Near New York City. All outdoor sports, 
swimming pool. Catalog on request. Registrar, Box Z. 

Episcopal boarding school, emphasizing 
St. Agnes thorough college preparation. General 
course, with electives in Music and Art. Dramatics, 


dancing. Delightful country location. Outdoor sports, in- 
Guding riding. Write for catalog. 


Miss Blanche Pittman, Prin., Box G, Albany, New York. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


Episcopal school for girls in the country 23 miles from 
New York. General and college preparatory courses. Grad- 
uates in all leading colleges. Art, music, Gramatics. 
All Sports; riding, swimming. Hockey. Established 1833. 
Marion G. Reid, Principal, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 











Drew Seminary 


For girls. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports—riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 73rd year. 
Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box G, Carmel, N. Y. 

Secretarial, executive 


The Scudder School serstatist.,cxeautive 


school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit course 
with French, Business Psychology, Finance and Invest- 
ments. 1-year intensive. Model office. Social Welfare, 2- 
year college credit course. Field Work. Placement. Resi- 
dence. Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








CoLLEGE preparatory; also 2-year ad- 
vanced accredited courses. Country loca- 
tion affords ail sports: tennis, golf, 
swimming, riding, skiing, crew. Win- 
ter carnival; horse shows. Write for 
Catalog. Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, 
Principal, Box G, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
Ww rough secretarial training. 
ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive seeretar 
Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 
Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 
OSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 










STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A unique school of the arts, maintaining professional 
standards and affording students attractive home life. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Dancing, Languages, 
Literature, Creative Writing, Secretarial, 
Home Making, Social Science. Catalog. 
1743 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Junior College and 4-year high 


Arlington Hall school Strong Academic work. 


Excellent Music, Secretarial, and other Departments. If 
the Virginia hills, 15 minutes from White House. Modern 
sunny buildings, 100-acre wooded campus. G 
swimming, indoor riding arena. Carrie G. Sutherlin, 
President, Ben. Franklin Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Successor to National Park Seminary 


Junior College. Preparatory, terminal, 
transfer courses. Music, art, dramatics, 
secretarial, home economics. New 
sonal finance course. Unusual social a 
ities. All sports—riding. 200 acres, sub- 
urban to Washington. Catalog. Roy Tasco 
Davis, Pres., Box 179, Forest Glen, Md. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC—GIRLS 







leges for entrance. 
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golf, fen 
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Catalog—Address: 


ENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 


South in the Cumberland Valley, a little north of Dixie 
Fer Young Women. Two year College and High Se 
“College Board 
Art, Interior D 







I—both aceredited. Certifies to Col- 
ool. Intensive Review. Conservatory 

Design, Home Ec., Secre- 
wimming pool, canoe- 
















: 
Seton Hill College 8 4,34 
with 5 major options; B. Music in 3 curr 
credited. Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher I 
Service. Honors courses. All sports. Catholic management. 
Accredited by A.A.U.; nat’] membership in A.A.U.W. Cata- 
log. Registrar, Box G, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


Cedar Crest College 


A.B. and B.S. degrees for young women, with majors in 
liberal arts eretaryship, science, home economics, social 
work, education, dramatic art. Picturesque suburban loca- 
tion; 90 miles from New York. 

William G. Curtis, Box G, Allentown, Pa. 





















Home-Scuoort for younger girls, 
6-14. Kindergarten through gram- 
mar grades. All outdoor sports on 
50-acre campus. Ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Write for catalog. 
Abby A. Sutherland 
Ogontz School P. O., Penna. 





Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Ridinz, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Junior School. F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 27, Lititz, Pa. 


The Grier School eredited College Prepara- 
tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. 200 acres for all winter and summer 





Formerly Birmingham. Ac- 


sports. Excellent riding. Gym and pool. 86th yr. Catalog. 
T. C. Grier, Director, Box 17, Birmingham, Pa. 








CENTENARY 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FULLY accredited two-year college. Transfer and 
yoeational courses. Liberal and fine arts, secre- 
tarial, home economics, dramatics. All country 
sports. Pleasant social life. For catalog address 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., President 


Box 59 Hackettstown, New Jersey 





AN 
meet. 





Highland Hall 


School for Girls. Accredited College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Courses. Music, art, secretarial. Swimming pool, 
riding, spring horse show. 72nd year. Mrs. J. King 
McLanahan, Jr., President. Elizabeth G. Baldwin, A.B., 
Prin., Box 47, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





Beaver College 


Standard 4-year College. Liberal arts, science, music, art, 
commerce, home economics, health education, preparation 
for teachers. Near Philadelphia. Gymnasiums, pool. 86th 
year. Moderate rates. Ask for catalog. James Elliott 
Mooney, Acting President, Box G, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ogontz School 


Accredited. Thorough college preparatory and general elec- 
tive course preparing for Ogontz Junior College. Secretarial, 
home-making, dramatics, music, art. All sports riding, 
golf. Rydal Hall, separate junior school. Catalog. 
} Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz School P. 0., Pa. 
! 

On the Delaware. For girls. 
St. Mary s Hall Resident and day. Episcopal. 
Accredited. College preparatory, general, secretarial courses. 
Lower School. Music, art. Riding, swimming, golf, tennis. 
Country life. Easily accessible to New York and Philadel- 


phia. 103rd year. Catalog. 
Edith M. Weller, B.S., 


Miss Beard's Sehool 


Prepares gifls for College Board examinations. General 
| courses include household and fine and applied arts, and 











Prin., Box G, Burlington, N. J. 





music. Country life and outdoor sports. Ample grounds near 
Orange Mountains within 14 miles of New York City. 


Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Box 57, Orange, N. J. 


Maryland College 


FOR WOMEN 


ESTABLISHED COLLEGE of national patronage where North and South 
Courses leading to A.B, and B.S. degrees in Liberal Arts, Home 
Economics, Music, Kindergarten Training, Speech, Secretarial, and Fine 
‘Arts, Certificates also awarded. Suburban to Baltimore, in a historic, 
cultured section. Homelike dormitories Excellent health record. Pleasant 
social life. All sports. Riding, swimming. Established 1853. Write for 
catalog. Maryland College, Box G, Lutherville, Md. 


















tume Design, 
Secretarial Science, 

Music. Interesting 
seeing trips in at east. 





Immaculata College & Seminary 


Accredited by Middle States Association and affiliated with 
Catholic Un sity. Conducted by Sisters of Providence, 
St. Mary-of- Woods. Resident and day students. College, 
high school, and grades 1-8. Music, Art, Gymnasium, Pool. 


Box 479, Washington, D. C. 
Gunston Hall 


egiate departments. Also music, art, 
and secretarial cour 


tal. 1892 
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e . : Prins. Richard N. Mason, 
Business Manager, 1902 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C, 








Junior College 
Secretarial Science 

Physical Education 
ebster Dramatic Art & Dancing 
7 eis bs Fine & Applied Art 
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1 Pp ol excellent sports equip 3 
;. Rock Creek Park Estates, Box G, Washington, D.C. 


July 1939 Good Housekeeping 


Women’s Junior College; and 2 year prepara- 
tory. 40th year- Liberal Arts course Diplome ; or credits 
s e to universities. 
ee Oana Art, Interior Decoration, Merchandising, 
Radio Broadcasting courses, Social Service, Dramatics, 
Social life. Sports. Riding. Tuition includes three sight- 
Catoleg: 
15 Massachusetts Ave., 





COLLEGE 













Home making Arts, Dietetics, Cos- 4) 


Mention interests. Maud van Woy, A.B., Pres. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Accredited Junior College and 
Chevy Chase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue. 
Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Jr. College 
iful estate in National Capital. Liberal arts, sec- 
8 c home i Mi dramatics, 
nent. High se 


tua lox 1 
ate rates. Catalogue. Edward W.. Thomp- 
3640 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





ete. 















€ Mod 
-- Box G, 
@ A-Select School © 
with university atmosphere. Cultural, 
social advantages of Washington or New 
York. Graduates become paid employees 


of the school itself for 20 weeks or until 
permanently placed. Catalog. 


) SCHOOL FOR 
WASHINGTON sccreraries 
| 2467-£ PARK AVE, WY. C. + 260 NATL PRESS SLOG. WASH’H, DO. C. 
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Home Economics. Merchandising. 


| HERN SEMIN | 
Sour JUNIOR “Oe 


A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenery. Home life that of fine old Southern 
family. Music,Art, Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Social 





SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Training, Physical Ed. Library Science, Jour- 
nalism, and Secretarial Courses. All Sports. 


Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor sunlight 
swimming pool. 320 ft. veranda. Mountain 
water. 73rd year. School filled each year. Apply 
now. Catalog..Address Robert Lee Durham, 
Pres., Box 945, Buena Vista, Virginia. 








SULLINS 
COLLEGE 


Junior College and High School 
Both accredited, 100 acre Campus in beautiful 
Virginia Park. Swimming Pool, Boating, 
Riding, Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Lc., 
Secretarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, 
every room has bath. Catalogue and Views. 














Write: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Sullins 
College, Box G, BRISTOL, VIRGINIA. 
Desire Special Summer Camp bulletin? 









El 


Stuart Hall 


leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 
college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 
8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding. Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 


96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 
aration for College Boards and col- 





~ f Two yrs. College, 4 
Blackstone College yrs. High School. Di- 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 


Merchandising, Home Ee. and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J. Paul Glick, President, Box G-7, Blackstone, Va. 


Mary Baldwin College ¥x,,,"amen, Ac 


credited ;- endowed. 
The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 
A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Teacher 
Training courses. Educationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Riding, other sports. Catalog. 

L. Wilson Jarman. Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. 


Stratford College 


In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College and 
Preparatory. Develops individual “aptitudes and _ talents. 
Campus of 12 acres. All sports. For ‘‘Intimate Glimpses”’ 
and catalog, address: 


OUTHERN 


Junior Collége and High School. Girls taught 

HOW to study. Inspiring Faculty. Riding, Golf, 
= Pool. Country Club. Social Life. Diplomas: 
Liberal Arts, Journalism, Home Econ., Secretarial, 
Drama, Fine Arts. Also Club Woman's Course, 
Hobbies, Radio Work, Beauty Clinic. 78th yr. 
Near Richmond. For catalog and views, address: 
Box G, College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


WL COLLEGE 
“Fairfax Fall 


STANDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

In the famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Near Sky- 
line Drive. Two years of college. Four years preparatory. 
Also Fine Arts and Secretarial Science. Delightful South- 
ern home atmosphere. Attractive buildings on large 
campus. Fine gymnasium. Indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools. Riding and all sports. Catalog sent on request.4; 
W. B. Gates, A.M., President 

Box G-7, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 




















Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 








RICHARD G. COX, 
Pres., Box L, Gulfport, Miss. 


ee eee” 


John C. Simpson, Pres., Box G, Danville, Va. | 


ACCREDITED JUNIOR COoL-« 
LEGH on the Riviera of Amer® 
ica. Also 3-year college pre- 
Daratory course. Music, art, 
speech and theater arts, home 
economics, secretaryship. 
Park-like campus of semi- 
tropical beauty. Riding, golf, 
flying, salt water sports: also 
fresh water pool Dancing. 
National patronage, 








-MARION COLLEGE a) 


Accredited Junior College and High School in famous 
“blue grass’”’ region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, Pre- 
library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, Pre-social work, 
Education, Business Administration, Home Economics, 
Music, Speech. Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 66th year. Rates $425 to $485. 
Catalogue. Hugh J. Rhyne, Pres., Box 906, Marion, Va. 


Sn’ 
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VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


ENDOWED Junior College and 4-year 
high school. Accredited. 2 years of 
standard college work. General, voca- 
tional courses in Music, Art, Speech, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Physical 
Ed., Secretarial, Library Science. Beau- 
tiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. 
Summer Camp: VY. I. Ranch. Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Box 122, Bristol, Va. 














Sayre School for Girls 


Est. 1854 at Lexington, Ky., in famous Blue Grass country. 
jrades, High School. Art, Music, Expression; Gym, Tennis, 
Riding, Swimming, Basketball. Cultured home atmosphere. 
Rate $450. Character development emphasized. Catalog. 
Rev. J. C. Hanley, D.D., President, Box 179, Lexington, Ky. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, teacher training courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

J. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Saint Mary’s School 
and Junior College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Episcopal. For girls. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
Three years high school and two years standard college work. 
Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. Marked 
success in molding girls into the highest type of woman- 
hood, All sports. Mrs, Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. 
Catalogue: g 

A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. G, Raleigh, N. C. 






















Fully accredited High School. Un- 
usual advantages in music and 
dramatic art. Location foothills 
Blue Ridge mountains. Extensive 















grounds, contiguous to Brenau 
College. Catalog gladly - sent. 
Address 






Ey Brenau Academy, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 


LJRENAU ACADEMY 


WE SLEYA N CONSERVATORY 


Division of Wesleyan College, world’s oldest 
chartered college for women. Confers B.Mus. degree 
in piano, voice, violin, organ, musical composition. 
Diploma courses in speech, art and ceramic art. 
Graduates in demand. Year-round sports—riding, golf, 
tennis; gym, swimming pool. Low rate averages $717. 
Write for catalogue. Box 20, Macon, Ga. 











7 For young women. 
Greenbrier College ¥%,,77%.smen 
College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In the Alleghenies 
near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activities. Modern 
fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address | 
French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Coker “A college of distinction.’? Accredited 4-year 

standard ccllege. Courses leading to A.B. 
degree in Liberal Arts and Sciences, also in applied and 
public school music. Teachers’ certificates. Art, library 
science, physical ed., etc. Beautiful campus. Attractive 


bldgs. All sports. Gym, pool. Endowed. Session: $450. 
Catalog. C. Sylvester Green, Pres., Box G, Hartsville, S. C. 


Ashley Hall 


For girls. Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses in atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Music, 
dramatics, home economies, art. Student government. Out- 
door sports; riding, pool. Lower school. Catalog. 

Mary Vardrine McBee, L.H.D., Box G, Charleston, S. C. 


Limestone College mity,Bive Bigse Mts: 


Music, art, speech, commercial, teacher training, physical 
education, home economics, social science. Distinguished 
faculty. Mild climate permits year-round outdoor recrea- 
tion. 10 hrs. from Washington. Endowed: $458. Catalog. 
Robert C. Granberry, D.D., Pres., Box G, Gaffney, S. C. 


Salem Academy 


Accredited girls’ college-preparatory_ school. Limited 
Classes. Outstanding music training.. Year-round outdoor 
sports program. Founded 1772. All new buildings 1930. 56 

















acre campus. Catalogue. 
Mary A. Weaver, Prin., Box G, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Fassifern School for girls—college preparatory and 


grades. In ‘‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
used for year-round sports. For catalog ‘‘Personality’’ 
folder, address: 

Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 
































COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Accredited. A. B. degree and Junior College diploma. Endowed. 
Music, Art, the Speech Arts and Dramatics. Physical Ed., Home 
Economics, Secretarial. Located foothills Blue Ridge mountains. Near 
Atlanta. Altitude 1250 Ft. Noted for health. 350 acres. All outdoor 
sports. Patronage 35 states. Attractive social life. Catalogue, address: 


BRENAU, BOX G-7, 






GAINESVILLE, GA. 





WARD: BELMON 






For nearly three generations this accredited Junior College 
and High School... with its charm of the Old Sow 
has been preparing young women for fuller lives. 

Conservatory of Music, Art, Literature, Home Econ., Expres- 
sion, Secretarial, Dancing. Modern dormitories, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, all sports, stable of gaite 


For Catalog, View Book and “‘Club Village’’ Folder, address 
Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 103, Nashville, Tennessee. 


qT 


horses. 








Non - military, ac- 
The Morgan School credited college prep- 
aration. Small classes, individual instruction. Healthful 
climate, south of Nashville. Outdoor activity year ’round. 
All sports. Junior school, Summer term. Founded 1885, 
Rate $550. Catalog, R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, 
Box G, Petersburg, Tenn. 
Non - mili- 


Battle Ground Academy N= - mit; 


develops high scholarship, personality, and character. Accred- 
ited—graduates successful in better colleges. Close, personal 
guidance in small classes. Healthful location, near Nash- 
ville. Golf, swimming, gym, all sports. Moderate rate. 51st 
year. Catalog. George I. Briggs, Box G, Franklin, Tenn. 


QEWANEE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Healthfully located on private mountain domain of 
10,000 acres. Endowed; not for profit. Small classes. 
Sports for all, gym, pool. Moderate rate. 72nd year. 
Catalog. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Smith, Supt. (formerly 
Supt. at West Point), Box G, Sewanee, Tenn. 


| “We Teach EVERY BOY How To Study” 











VERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


Junior Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere. Modified military system. Sports, pony 
riding. Individual instruction—enter any time. Camp Whoop- 
pee makes possible 12 months enrolment. Moderate rates. 
Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box G, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


| Columbia Military Academy 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 


ASTLE HEIGHTS 


(Gen, Robt; Lee Bullard, Ret. U.S.A., Chairman of Board) 


Military. Accredited. Preparation for College and 

Government Academies. Junior School in separate 
plant. Boys taught to study and inspired to success. R.O.T.C 
Honor School. 15 modern buildings. Every boy in athle' 
every day. Outdoor sports year ‘round. Endowed. Sen‘or 
School $675, Junior School $575. New $50,000 gym. 
Early enrollment advisable, For catalog, address: 


Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashviile) 












MILITARY INSTITUTE 


One of America’s better 
schools. Provides more thor- 
ough courses. Seeks more 
ambitious boys. Produces bet- 
ter prepared graduates. Builds 
healthy bodies. Develops per- 
sonality. Inculeates sound 
work habits and scholarship. 
Cultivates character. 66th 
year. Superior equipment. Beautiful campus of 
144 acres. All sports. Enrolment limit 200. Small 
classes. Personal attention. Grades 8-12; post- 
grad courses and Bus. Admin. for high school 
graduates. Expenses moderate. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Sapt. Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
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ENTUCKY ILITARY 


A School witha 
Winter Home 
in Florida 


tary school 
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SOUTHERN—BOYS 


ERSIDE 


"THE NATION’S LARGEST military preparatory school. To its two 


modern, complete school plants have been made recent additions costing 































more than $300,000.00. Health, interest and advancement assured by 
spending the winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida (between Miami 
and Beach); fall and spring in the invigorating climate of the Blue 








of North Georgia. $1044.00 covers every expense of 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, 


Ridge Mount 
school year in both Georgia and Florida 
books, and even weekly spending money. 

Riverside provides the superior facilities and advantages of the large 
school, combined with Small Unit Divisions directed by a distinguished 
faculty—who live in same buildings and eat at same tables with cadets— 
thus assuring personal attention at all times. 

Boys like Riverside’s system of rewards, 250 acre campus, nc7 academic 
buildings, two splendid gymnasiums, heated tiled swimming pool, mid- 
winter ocean sports, interesting’ activities and school duties. Aviation. 
Completely equipped recreation rooms. Latest sound picture equipment. 
Parents prefer Riverside for its economy, weekly reports, and splendid 
equipment for all school activities. Individual attention through small 
classes with academic progress guaranteed. 

Separate Junior School for younger boys. House-mother. » Home-like. 
For full information and catalogue, address 

Genera! Sandy Beaver, President, Bex G-7, Gainesville, Georgia 
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studies. 
For catalogs, address 
Col. Chas. B. Richmond, 
President, 
Box G, Lyndon, 






Kentucky 





The Bolles School 


On St. Johns River. Accredited. Thorough preparation for 
college or Gov't Academies. 5th to 12th grades. Splendidly 
equipped fireproof buildings. Year ‘round athletics. New 
gzmnasium. Military and Naval Training. For catalog, ad- 
tress: Col. Roger G. Painter, President, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 











A real school for manly boys ambitious to at- 
tain best training for a successful career. All 
courses standard carrying certification to highest 
colleges. Special course for West Point and An- 
napolis preparation. Strong business course. 
Homelike atmosphere, cadet corps divided into 
small groups in many buildings under faculty 
supervision. Championship teams in Football, 
Basketball, Marksmanship. 
Milk served daily from our 
tested herd. Elevation 1050 
feet. Mean annual tempera- 
ture 62.5. Health conditions 
ideal. Separate Junior School. 
For Catalog address: 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD 
President, G. M. A., Box B 
College Park, Ga. 








ORGIA 
















Right on the Mississipp! Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigoratirg climate. Up-to- 
Gate equipment, high-class faculty of 
eollege graduates. Graduates ac- 
credited Eastern Colleges. Athletics, 
water sports, outdoor activities every 
day. Military discipline. Junior Unit 
R.O. T. C. Non-Sectarian. Two de 
partments—Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 
years and over. Open year ‘round. 
Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of U.S. Write for catalog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Route 4 Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. 





Boys taught how to study by s 
accredited Lower School, High 


roof. » « Health conditions ide: 
For “Evidence” (sucess record) and Catalog, address: 


STAD 


MILITARY 


REENBRIER 'scius6. 


TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP 128th YEAR also SUMMER CAMP 
Prepares Boys to Achieve High Standing in College and Business 


White Sulphur Springs. . . Military given “highest rating” 
be Soe . - Prize winning ngs publications, rifle 
~ Modern fireproof building - . all activities under one and debating teams. . .« Greenbrier arms supply fresh 
. E al, altitude 2300 feet, near vegetables and tested herd dairy products. . . All athletics. 


MAJOR D. T. MOORE, Reristrer, BOX G., LEWISBURG, W. VA- 


i a® MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


uecessful plan. . . Fully 
School, Post Graduate. 


























Sailing, Boating, Water Sports 
905... Christ i 


Catalog, View Book, 


P One of America’s most distinguished mili- for cadets not entering college. Modern, 3 
> tary schools, located in historic Shenandoah fire-proof buildings, two gymnasiums, < 
> Valley of Virginia. High elevation, excel- and modern swimming pool. Athletic 4 
> lent health record. For 79 years graduates program for all boys. Separate Junior < 
een ene . have made excellent records at best colleges, ai cas Coen ——- wes 4 
os niversities, Annapolis and West Point. mory J. Middour, Superintendent, 
SCHOOL for BOYS— > ROTC. unit. 40-piece band. Liberal course - Box G-7, Staunton, Virginia. 3 
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athletics. Best health record. St 
ther countries. Catalog. 42nd year 5 itis 
’ S.J. Wicker, Pres., Box GH, Fork Union, Virginia. 


SOUTHERN—COEDUCATIONAL 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College courses in liberal arts, pre- 
law, pre-medicine, pre-engineering, education, jour- 
nalism, secretarial, etc. Endowed, $400. 


SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Four-year degree courses: B.Mus., 


B.Mus.Ed. Piano, organ, voice, violin, 





cello, public school music. Endowed, $450. Healthful 
climate, in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Sports. Catalogs: Wade &. Miller, Pres., Dayton, Va. 





Send Your Children to the 
SUNSHINE SCHOOLS 


This fall bring your children to sunny St. 
Petersburg. Let them enjoy the advantages of 
its splendid Sunshine Schools and its health- 
building climate. Abundant sunshine. Mild, 
even temperatures. Unusual freedom from 
epidemics. Finest public schools from kinder- 
garten through 3-year junior college. Excellent 
private schools and Florida Military Academy. 
For special school folder write P.T. Neal, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce— 


NVA ayo Le reer 








MIDDLE WESTERN — GIRLS 


Lindenwood 


COLLEGE 


Confers A.B., B.S., B.M. Degrees 


Outstanding college for women, with 
modernized curriculum preparing for 
leadership in business and social life. 
Also 2-year Junior College, A.A. de- 
gree. Journalism, teacher training, 
secretaryship, physi.1l education, 
speech, music, art. Near St. Louis. 
All sports. 112th year. Catalog. 


J. L. Roemer, D.D., President, Box 
839, St. Charles, Mo. 








Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


Academy for girls. Accredited college preparation. Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics, Commercial. Also, 1st to 8th 
grades. Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catalog. Box B, 
Saint Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 


Tudor Hall 


College preparation to meet requirements of college selected. 
Graduates win honors at leading colleges. Certificate privi- 
leges. Music, art, dramatics emphasized. General course. 
Outdoor sports—hockey, tennis, riding. Catalog. 1. Hilda 
Stewart, Prin., 3169 Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SaintMary-of-the-WoodsCollege 


Accredited standard college for girls, Courses lead to Bach- 
elor Degrees. Music, Art, Home Eec., Library Science, 
Journalism, Commerce, Secretarial Sc. Certificate courses 
in Teacher Training and Art. Well- cauipped buildings. All 
sports. Catalog. Box 39, Saint Mary-o the- Woods, Ind. 








Frances Shimer 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Music, 
Art, Speech, the Dance, Home Economics, Secretarial. 13 
modern buildings on 27-acre campus. ae pool, golf 
course. 86th year. No extras. Bulletin. Beth Hostetter, 
Acting President, Box 479, Mt. Carroll, Au 





High School and Junior College. Fully 
accredited for college preparation and 
college transfer. Secretarial studies. Art, music, and 
dramatics. Swimming, tennis, riding, and other sports. 
Beautiful buildings and campus directly on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 70th year. Catalog. 

Eloise R. Tremain, Box 1, Lake Forest, II. 


Ferry Hal 





Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 


George I. Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, Iinois. 





Kemper Hall 


eee School preparing for all colleges. Accredited. 
Beautiful lake shore campus. Unusual opportunities in Art 
and Music. Complete sports program. Also Junior school. 
1% hours from Chicago. Address: 

Registrar, Box G, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





Since 1863 has prepared girls for 
Brownell Hall college and for purposeful living. 
Accredited. C.E.B. Episcopal. Kindergarten through high 
school; also post graduate year. Art, music, enjoyable 
extra-curricular activities and sports. Individual guidance. 
Write for catalog. Marguerite H. Wickenden, Principal, 
Happy Hollow Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska. 











MIDDLE WESTERN—BOYS 





MILITARY 


ST JOH ACADEMY 


A STURDY BODY, an alert mind, and a depend- 
able character reward the boy who puts himself 
in harmony with St. John’s training. He will 
be under supervision of men who are devoting 
their lives to the work, They are familiar with 
all the problems that face the thoughtful parent. 
Catalog. 479 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 








Distinctive endowed boys’ 
Cranbrook School school. Grades 7-12 and 
postgraduate. Unusual opportunities in music, arts, 
crafts, sciences. Hobbies encouraged. All sports. Single 
rooms. Strong faculty. Near Detroit. Graduates in over 50 
colleges. Catalog. 

Registrar, 1554 ‘Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Pillsbury Academy school for boys 12 to 20. 


Military ee 63rd year. Accredited. Small classes. 
Personal instruction and supervision. Dormitories, Gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool, All sports. Attractive campus. 
Wholesome surroundings. Endowed. Catalog. Milo B. 
Price, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 179, Owatonna, Minn. 


Missouri Military Academy 


50th year. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Separate Junior school. 
aborts, Goradaslui. Write for catalog to: 

Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 479 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the West ( 96th year). 
Fully accredited. Superior scholastic, military, 
athletic instruction. Progressive courses. Mod- 
ern buildings. $200,000 gym. Indoor swimming 
pool, rifle range. Golf course. Five athletic 
fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 


COL. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
779 THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


ENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 





A college preparatory 













4 NEAR KANSAS CITY 


j 60th year. High school and two years 

regular college work. Accredited—high 
scholastic standards. All sports; beautt- 
ful campus. Country Club. Swimnfing 
gym, stadium. Riding. Music, de- 
tics. Non-military Summer School. 
Friendly Spirit. Catalog. COL. S. SELLERS, 
379 ‘Washington Place, LEXINGTON, MoO. 









MIDDLE WESTERN—COEDUCATIONAL 















h | 79th Year. Complete cur- 

W eaton Co CGE Fecuium, over 400 course 

subjects. Special work in numerous fields including Music, 

Education, and Business. Come to a school that is different. 

Chi in Jiving emphasized. Moderate tuition. Fall Term 

agins September 9, Bulletin Free. Address Registrar: 
t. GH-79, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 


174 














HOW 


Dedicated to the development of alert, 

clean minds and sound bodies, this 

D ean minds Episcopal school attracts 
Dos patrons. Successful college 
preparation. Business courses. Understanding 
faculty. Military training. Sports for all. Summer 
camp begins July 3. Junior school. 55th year. 
Moderate rates. Write for Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. 
Academy P!I., Howe, Indiana. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
College preparatory, Junior College 
work, 8th grade. Educates the 
whole boy. 450 graduates in 113 
colleges. Exceptional facilities. 
1000-acre campus on shores of Lake 
Maxinkuckee. All sports. Limited 
enrolment. Carefully selected cadet 
corps. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

74 Pershing Ave., Culver, Ind. 


Ohio Military Institute 107, year. cer. 


College. Small classes. Lower school for younger boys. 
High, beautiful location. Large athletic field in natural 
amphitheatre. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Band, orches- 
tra, rifle clubs, literary society. For catalog, address: 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box G, College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. 


107th year. Cer- 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


High scholastic standards and inspiring military training 
“build men.’”’ Emphasis on leadership development. Accred- 
ited. Small classes, personalized instruction. All sports. Riding 
at no extra cost. Rifle Range. Moderate rate. Junior School. 






eg Program for personal de- 
Y velopment of every boy. 
Prepares for better colleges. 
Scientific teaching recognizes 
individual differences. Devel- 
ops leadership. Near Chi- 
cago’s cultural advantages. 
Sports for every boy, includ- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower 
and junior schools. Catalog. 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 379, 
-Morgan Park, III. 





Marmion Military Academy 


Preparatory Boarding School for boys. Conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers. Four year High School Course. Essen- 
tially Military. Accredited to North Central Assn. Moderate 
tuition, All athletics. For catalog write Rev. Headmaster, 
655 N. Lake St., Aurora (f hr. from Chicago), Illinois. 








y(NARGA SCHOOL /o, BOYS 


Real INDIVIDUAL college prepara- 
tion. Small tutorial classes. How-to- 
Study taught. Fully accredited. Also 
Business Course. Ages 10 to 20. Modie 
fied military training for CHARAC- 
TER and Physique. New Gymnasium and Pool. 
85 miles south of Chicago. 


= Route 45. Visit or write: Box G 


Col. J. G. Bittinger, Supt., Onarga, Hl. 
Todd School and Camp 


For Boys 6 to 20. 91st Year. Accredited. Vitalized in- 
dividual College Preparation; Trip to N. Y. World’s Fair in 
our ‘‘Land Yacht.’ Shop. Dramatics. Swimming. Riding. 
Hour from Chicago. Visit or write fully. Catalog: 











Catalog. Col. Karl J. Stouffer, Supt., Box G, Aledo, III. Roger Hill, Prin., Box D4, Woodstock, Illinois. 
e ele 

Balanced program prepares Accred- 

Elgin Academy Batnced program preares | Western Military Academy Acct: 


scientific schools. 95% of graduates in college. High scholar- 
ship. Unusual individualized attention. Gym, all sports. 
Art, shop, pool. Music. Heayily endowed; moderate rate. 
84th year. Catalog. Earl G. Leinbach, A.M., Headmaster, 
217 Academy Place, Elgin, Ill. 


lege Preparatory. Lower School. Ages 11 to 19. Progressive 
methods and military training make well-balanced boys. 
Superior faculty and equipment. Riding championship in 


St. Louis horse shows. Catalog and ‘‘Group Plan of Ath- 
Jackson, Pres., Box G-7, Alton, III. 


letics’’. Col. R. L. 





EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 








New Mexico Military Institute 


**In the Sunshine State’’ 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College work 
under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, military and 
olo and swimming. 
racing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 


physical training. All sports, including 
3700 feet. Ourdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 


Box G, 


R.O.T.C. Altirude 





Roswell, New Mexico 












* TEXAS 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Accredited College Preparatory and 
Junior College in mild, invigorating 
climate. Strong faculty; high scho- 
lastie standards; small, select student 
body. Home group system center of 
cadet life—a friendly, homelike influence. All sports, gym, 
pool, band. Junior School, grades 3-7. Moderate rate. 


Catalog. Col. C. Williamson, Box 379, Terrell, Texas 











WESTERN—GIRLS 
Accredited col- 


San Luis Ranch School accesited__ool- 


school. Broad program, music, art, dramatics, dancing. Dry, 
sunny climate. Unexcelled health conditions. Outdoor sports 
all winter: tennis, riding, (saddle horse for each girl), 
pack trips, skiing, skating. Inclusive fee. 

Mrs. Robert F. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





SOUTHWESTERN— GIRLS 


Accredited Liberal 





Mary Hardin-Baylor 


2 Arts College for 
Women. Spacious Campus. Progressive, personalized in- 
struction. Enriching associations and environments con- 


ducive to cultural growth. Social and recreational programs 
formulated to develop health, character, poise. Founded 1845. 
Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., Pres., Box I1, Beiton, Tex. 

Accredited college prepara- 


Radford School tion in ideal year-’round 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 
profit. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 





catalogs— 


Write to any of the schools whose announce- 
ments appear in these pages and they will be glad 
to send you their catalogs and full information. 


ESSTONAL AND VOC 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





The Mary E. Pogue School Fe. exsen- 
girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 


Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 
speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago. Catalog. 

56 Geneva Road, Wheaton, 


Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives. All ages. Sepa- 
rate houses for boys and girls. Special cottage for babies 
1-7 years. Individual attention. Established 1881. $65 4 
month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. Boldt, 
M. D., {08 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y 


The Training School at Vineland 


For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406, Vineland, N. J. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Camp with Tutoring. Near Philadel- 
phia. Booklet. 

Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 


Sanatorium School 


Spastic, Birth Injury, Cerebral Hemorrhage cases. 
group on 20 rural acres treated and educated by 
pathetic staff. (Near Phila.) 24 years’ success. 12 
term. Explain in detail for estimate of cost. 
Claudia M. Redd, Box G, Wawa, Pa. 


Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 46th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 


Illinois. 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 








Peactricab and cultural training for responsible 
positions. Graduates successful in business, gov- 
ernmental and educational fields. Specialized, eol- 
lege-grade courses: Business Administration-Ac- 
counting. Executive’s Assistant, and Secretarial. 
Coed. Placement. Founded 1879. Catalog. 
Registrar, 156 Stuart St., Boston, Mass, 


BRYANT COLLE 


Beautifully located on campus in ex- 
elusive residential district. Excep- 
tional (degree in 2 yrs.) courses in 
Executive-Secretarial Training. Also 
two Intensive One-year courses. Four- 
year Commercial Teacher Training 
course (A.B. in Ed.}j. Effective place- 
ment. Gym, dorms. 76th yr. Catalog. 
Seeretary, Providence, R. I. 





Chandler One and two year courses train superior 

. secretaries. Graduates attain responsible 
positions in business and the professions. Cultural, social 
advantages of Boston. Beautiful new dormitory. Fairfield 
School—for college graduates exclusively. Marlborough School 
—short, intensive courses. 56th yr. Successful placement. 
Alan M. Furber, B. Sc., 245 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





» 

Preparation for 

Lasell Junior College Prez2reiton tox 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers. Gym, sports, riding. 
16 mi. from Boston. Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, Ph.D., Pres.,220 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 

. 

W Specialization brings results; Weylis- 
eylister ter specializes in secretarial-executive 
training for business skill and management of personal 
affairs. Also cultural subjects. Large suburban estate near 
New Haven. Delightful social life. Resident and day. 


1 or 2 years. Placement service. Catalog. 
Mrs. Marian W. S. Beach, M. A., Box G, Milford, Conn. 








Larson Junior College 


Exceptional secretarial courses lead to degrees an@ prepare 










for interesting positions. Medical secretaryship course 
creating wide interest. Also Liberal Arts, Library Sci., 
Social Service, Homemaking, Design, Advertising and 


Music. All sports. Miss Ruth B. Grew, New Haven, Conn. 








MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 





Franklin School of Science and 


Arts ship combining Secretarial, 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded, prof 
position with physicians, hospitals. clinics. e Place- 
ment. Send for Builetin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


Complete 9 months’ course in Medic 





















Wilson's Modern Business College 


Where the summer’s cool! One of America’s most progres- 
sive business schools. Excels in management, personnel, 
equipment, and placements. Est. 1897. Catalogs on request. 

Virginia at 5th, Seattle, Washington. 





Minnesota School of Business 


Trains young men and women for responsible positions in 
business. Thorough, practical courses in executive secretarial, 
accounting, business administration. Stenotypy. Individual- 
ized teaching. Excellent dorms. Placement. Est. 1877. Send 
for Bulletin G, 24 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Study 


Detroit Business University §%"¢" 


ness in this automotive center. Business Ad., Accounting, 
Exec. Secretarial. B.C.S. and B.Acc. degrees. Day and eve- 
ning. Individualized instruction plan. Intensive, practical 
diploma courses. Placement. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Catalog. 
Address Dean, United Artists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


~ . @ A Select School @© 


with university atmosphere. Cultural, 
social advantages of Washington or New 
York. Graduates become paid employees 
of the school itself for 20 weeks or until 
permanently placed. Catalog. 


WASHINGTON Scoecranice 


SECRETARIES 
247-G PARK AVE., N.Y. C. ¢ 208 NAT'L PRESS BLDG, WASH'N, D. C. 











Marjorie Webster Secretarial 
1 and 2-year courses training business and 


School social secretaries. Elective privileges without 
added expense. Dormitories. Campus. Washington ad- 
vantages. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box GS, Washington, D. C. 





Strayer College 


In the Nation’s Capital. Superior opportunities for Strayer 
Graduates. B.C.S. and M.C.S. Degrees in Accounting. 
Secretarial and Stenographic Diplomas. Coeducational. For 


catalog write : 
Strayer College, 379 Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


Just out of college? 
Many of these schools 
offer summer courses 
planned especially for 


college graduates who 
want to prepare for 


business positions. 





Katharine Gibbs 


SECRETARIAL 


TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
ects, with thorough secretarial training. 

ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 

BOSTON N YORK PROVIDENCE 

90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 


The Windle School 


College women here find a_ secretarial school 
planned for them alone. Thorough training to fit 
students for positions with top men in any organi- 
zation. Six-month course in one of New York’s 




















smartest office buildings. Staff with complete ex- 
perience in teaching college women. Placement 
service. Catalog on request. Director, Louise F. G. 
Windle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York City. 








Secretarial, executive 
The Scudder School Secretariat, , executive 
school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit course 
with French, Business Psychology, Finance and Invest- 
ments. 1-year intensive. Model office. Social Welfare, 2- 
year college credit course. Field Work. Placement. Kesi- 
dence. Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Packard School 


82d Year. Registered by State- Regents. Complete Secre- 
tarial; General Business; Accounting, and Special Courses. 
Co-educational for High School graduates and College 
Students: Placement service. For catalog write: 
Recorder, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





Berkeley-Llewellyn 


2 yr. and 1 yr. secretarial courses preparing High School 
graduates and College women for business. Individualized 
instruction. Distinguished university faculty. Restricted en- 
rollment. Effective placement. Bulletin, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. F. Young School 









Girls individually 

trained to be superior 
> 3e ready in 6 to 8 months for a successful 
eer ique Young System: no classes, personal instruc- 
. progress at your 0 rate of speed. Effective placement 
eau. 10 min. from Wall St. Catalog 


Registrar, 24 Sidney Pl., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


Rider College 


ractical, colle 






e degree (B.S.) training for young men and 
















esponsible p ions business ex- 

cretaries, ommercia teachers 

sports, dorms, fraternities, sorori- 

nt. 75th year. Catalog. Dept. G, Trenton, N. J. 

July 1939 Good Housekeeping 175 


Grand Central School of Art 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Tlustration, Human and 
Animal Anatomy, Advertising, Design, Fashions, Interior 
Decoration, Cartooning. Individual Instruction. Certificate 
Courses. Day and Eve. Catalog on request, 

7006 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


1 , >The Accepted School of 
Fashion Academy; Famous Graduates. Cos- 
tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. Under personal direction of 
mil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


N. Y. School of Fine and Applied 


Art (Parsons) Fall Term begins September 11. 


Specialized training in Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and Ilustra- 
tion; Advertising Design; Teacher Training. Catalogues. 
Box K, 2239 Broadway, New York. 


National Art School 


Study art in the nation’s capital. There are many advan- 
tages. All types Commercial Art, including Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Life Class, 
Mechanical Drafting. 24th year. Catalog. 

175! Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Anterior Decoration 


Courses preparing for professional careers: 
Color, Period and Contemporary Styles, 
Fabrics, Budgeting, Styling, Merchandis- 
ing, Writing, Design for Wallpapers, Dra- 
peries, and other individual requirements. 


VOGUE SCHOOL + CHICAGO 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. C. 


PERSONAL TRAINING plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 


N. Y. School of Interior Decora- 


tion Six Weeks’ Practical Training Courses. Also 
Vocational, Design and College Courses. Faculty of 
leading New York Decorators. Summer Term commences 
July 10th. Send for Catalog 3R. 

515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
“garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
5 lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 or also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for li ist of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 96-H | EVANSTON, ILL. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 


le e Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. 
g Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School Training. 
Accredited. Degree. 44th year starts September 18. Free 
Catalog. Write Registrar, Box 15, 410 S. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, I\linois. 


Mills School 


Yor Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited by 
N. Y. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
cate, Four year courses. Diploma of graduation and B. 8. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities. 30th yr. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Fannie A. Smith Teacher 


ee 
Nursery, Kindergarten, 
Training Schoo Primary. Schools for Ob- 


servation and Practice. Credits for degree. Successful place- 
ment. Moderate fee, Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1122 lran- 
istan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Lesley Teacher Training 


2 year course prepares for further study in colleges offering 
B.S.Ed. degree. 3 year course trains for teaching in Nursery, 
Kindergarten and Elementary schools. Extra curricular and 
social activities. Dormitories. Catalog. Write to 

Secretary, 57 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal 


School garten, primary, playground teachers. Limited 
enrollment. Supervised practice teaching. Univ. credits. 
Special one-year course for training children in the home. 
Secretary, 12 Huntington Ave., Room 313, Boston, Mass. 




















53rd 


Year 




















8-year course training nursery school, kinder- 








TECHNICAL 
Indiana Technical College 


Two-Year B, S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronautical. 
l-yr. Mech, Drafting. Prep. courses without extra charge. 
Parn board. Low rate. Enter Sept. 5, Dec., March, June. Cata- 
log. 249-A E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








® ee 
Tri-State College 
Chemical, Aeronautical, Radio Engineering in 2 years. 
Special Preparatory Department for those who lack re- 
quired high school work. Living costs, tuition low. 56th 
year. Graduates make good. Enter June, Sept., Jan., Mar. 
Catalog. 2179 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


e e 

Bliss Electrical School oe, v2, co 

: densed course in 
electrical engineering. Thorough training in principles, 
with practical laboratory applications. Prepares for many 
fields. High employment record. Modern buildings and 
equipment on suburban campus. 47th yr. Catalog 

317 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





B. S.. Degree in Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, 
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FINE AND APPLIED ART 





Line, Color and Fabric Analysis, 


Style Reporting and Fashion Advertising, Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Photography, Window and Store Display, Advertising, Writing, Layout 
PERSONAL TRAINING e INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT ¢ EXCEPTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


WILLIAM F. RAY, Pres., RUTH WADE RAY, Dir., 116 S. Michigan Blvd., 


SCHOOL-CHICAGO 
Fanos (rece Sool ofthe lentral Wet 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 


Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-making, 
Merchandising, Styling, Buying, Modeling, 


Dept. C. 





The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. G0th yr. Low tuition. Summer School Term June 26- 
August 4. Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Art Institute, Chicago, III. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Direct-project Art Training. Intensive 2-to-8 week courses. 
Fascinating direct-project methods. Wide range of art sub- 
jects including Commercial and Industrial Art, Dress De- 
sign, Interior Decorating. Special courses for teachers. Get 
catalog today. Suite B-7, 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL instruction in all ancl 
cial and Fine Art, Drawing, Painting, 
Advertising Layout, Lettering, , Fashion Arts-Design- 
ing, Pattern .Making, Construction, and Illustration. 
Individual instruction. Faculty of international rep- 
utation. Summer term begins June 26. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 












branches of Commer- 


Iustration, 


Dept. 479 


Thorough professional 
Layton School of Art trees ening 
and Mlustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-profit. 20th year. Moderate 
tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
19 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Moore Institute School of Design 
for Women All branches of fine and applied 


art, design and craftsmanship. 
Teacher training course (B.F.A. degree). Fashion Arts 
course for fashion careers, Distinguished_faculty,. Resi- 
dences. 95th yr. Catalog. 1342 N. Broad St., Phila. Pa. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


18 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Tllustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Costume Design, Pattern Drafting, 
Interior Decoration. 9 and 18 month courses, Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Summer term. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 


Attractive summer school in Chester Springs, Pa. June 5- 
Sept. 23. Paintings (outdoors), Sculpture (animal sculpture), 
Illustration, Mural Painting, Etching. Classes for begin- 
ners. Swimming. Winter school in Phila. Catalog. Henry 
G. Hotz, Jr., Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 














HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS 








J hospitals, laboratories, 
Age no obstacie. 


660 Madison Avenue 


Become a Dietitian in One Year 


Qualify for position as Dietitian in hotels, clubs, 
steamships, 
operated by students for students. Placement service available. 
Licensed by N. Y. State. Write for catalog 14. 


NEW YORK Ne oats OF DIETETICS 


Co-ed) 






camps, schools, 


institutions, etc. Cafeteria ; 








New York City 





The School of Domestic Arts and 


1 39th year. Home Economics—For career as 
Science Tea Room Manager, Food Supervisor, Ca- 
terer. Class and actual experience. Homemaking—Learn to 
cook, sew, buy, direct children. Practice apartment. Short 
courses. Dormitory. Catalog G, 350 Belden, Chicago, Ill. 





School of Domestic Science 


Practical 1 and 2 year courses equip graduates for posi- 
tions as dietitians, tea-room and cafeteria directors, cloth- 
ing specialists, teachers, ete. School residence. Catalog 
upon request. Mrs. Frederick S. Belyea, Y.W.C.A., 47 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. 


68th Year. Professional Food Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 
service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. Complete 
catalog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


The Iridor School 


will send you upon request a free book ‘‘Food Opportunities’” 
which tells you how you can make money at home or in an 
attractive position. There are excellent openings for Iridor 
trained Tea Room Managers, Hostesses, Caterers, Cake and 
Candy Makers. 831-C Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Lesley 


Domestic Science. Two-year professional course prepares for 
dietetic positions in hospitals, institutions, tearooms. One- 
year practical Home Making course. Dormitories, Extra 
curricular and social activities. For catalogue address: 

The Secretary, 33 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Many of the vocational schools advertised 


in these pages give short summer courses. 


Particularly if you are traveling to one 


of the Fairs, this may be the year to take 


that course you’ve thought about for so 


long. Write now to the schools that interest 


you for information and advice. Most of 


the special summer courses begin early in July. 





NURSING 


MOUNT SINAT HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


XCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 

high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ESAS EIT LE ig EE SLI ETS 
New Rochelle Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High 
School graduates. Apply 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Principal, Box 551, 
Yonkers General Hospital School 


. 

Accredited with New York Board of Re- 
of Nursing gents, offers to High School and College 
graduates a 3 year nursing course, modern nurses’ residence, 
allowance, hospital 179 beds. Next class enters September. 
Apply Principal, Yonkers, New York. 


DENTAL NURSING 
e ° ° s 
Dental Assistants Training Insti- 
tute Short practical course qualifies women for positions 
in Dental Nursing as Assistants or Receptionists 
to Dentists and Dental Specialists. Free Placement. For 


catalog ‘4’? write 11 W. 42d St., New York City, or 121 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aides Faculty of Physicians. Prepares Qualified 
Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy, 
X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretarial 

Courses. Placement Bureau. Booklet GH. 
667 Madison Ave. at 6!st, New York City. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical Technology. Offers unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos. training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 
placement. Coed. Write for rer G. 


906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 

Be a laboratory technician. 

Gradwohl Schoo 9 months’ intensive in- 
struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 
X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month. Catalog. 
3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLINICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
A 










































Thorough comprehensive course in 9 
months. X-Ray and correlated 
physiotherapy 3 months._ Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in unusual demand. Men, women. 


Write for catalog. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Tech., Inc. 
3409 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 









HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

















































LEWIS STUDENTS 
"MAKING GOOD” 
EVERYWHERE 


Miss Sarah Korb: 
*‘Thanks for your 
kindness in helping 
me secure the As- 
sistant Hostess posi- 
tion at this Ranch. 
The proprietor is also 
a Lewis Graduate.”’ 


Mrs. Veda E. Law- 
son: ‘‘Happily located 
at this beautiful place. 
Have been Hostess- 
Matron for a_ year. 
Could not have ac- 
cepted the position 
had | not taken your 
wonderful course.”’ 

Miss Laura A. Earl: 
**My position as Host- 
ess is very enjoyable 









ing Agent, 
important 







positions. 















day a pleasure.’” 


men and women, both y 
success. Registration I} 
Placement Service, 





LEWIS HOTEL 







and interesting. The TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ease with which I ( Founded 1916) 
handle it is due to 


Lewis Training.” 


Residential, Apartment and 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, 
Sorority Houses Offer Opportunities to Trained 
Women. Splendid Salaries, Living Often Included. 


Previous Experience Proved Unnecessary 


Qualify as Hostess, Social Secretary, Manager, Purchas- 
Hostess- Housekeeper 
Lewis-trained 
winning success through our complete course in hotel 
administration. One student writes: ““Took your course 
and was placed by you as Hostess of this Inn. I had 
never worked before and this beautiful place makes every 


Hundreds of Graduates Now Holding 
Well-Paid Positions 
Train for a well-paid position—a good grade school edu- 
cation, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you. Lewis-trained 





covers the country through special 
arrangement with the more than 23,000 Western Union offices. 
Write today for FREE book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” 


which 














and for many other 
women everywhere 


Mary Catherine 
Lewis, Vice-Presi- 
dent,LewisHotel 
Training 
Schools 


and mature, are winning 
of extra cost in Lewis National 


Viet 
Call For 
Trained 
Women. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. TM-2402, Washington, D. C. ; 
Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Op- 
portunity,” without obligation. 


Sta. TM-2402 
. Washington, D. Cc. 


Address...... pile acieid eves Spuie sip a Sasnevenee 
Gity sores daa ys eceloesteee State. saccsseee 


Vewn we marssewnseecesd 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Marjorie Webster School of 


Physical Education 2 and 3-year courses pre- 


paring teachers, coaches, 
etc. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Campus. Washington advantages. Placement service. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box GP, Washington, D. C. 





For Physical Education. Es- 
Savage School tablished 1890. Co-educational. 
Offers an accredited course in the theory and practice 
of Health and Physical Education. Employment Bureau 
for Graduates. Request catalog. 


Secretary, 454 W. 155 St., New York City. 


American College of Physical 
Education jiicition Course: 2°9r- Distoma an 


3 yr. B.P.E: Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept. of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. New term Sept. 20. Free Cata- 
log. Views. Dept. G.H., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 


Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and. water sports at Peterborough, N. H. camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART —® 





Emerson College 9°24 “gem cos, 48: 


-L.I. degrees. 
theater technique, radio broadcasting; public speaking, 
speech correction; dance; literature, journalism ; education, 
psychology, teacher training; modern languages; philosophy, 
religion. Dormitories. Back Bay location. 59th yr. 


Howard A. Higgins, Dean, 130 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





American Academy Founded in 1884 by 


k zs rE 
oO f D rama ti Cc A r t S The. ease aa 


tion for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Courses prepare for 
Teaching and Directing as well as 


Acting. For catalog 
address Secretary, Room 192, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


The Goodman Theatre School of 


Art Institute of Chicago. Accredited 
the Drama professional training in acting, pro- 
duction and design. Degree and Certificate offered. Apply 
now; limited enrollment. For free descriptive bulletin ad- 
dress School of the Drama, Dept. S, Art Institute, Chicago. 





Oberlin Conservatory 4,,,Divsion of 


Thorough instruction in all branches of music. 46 specialist 
teachers, excellent equipment (200 practice rooms, 23 
modern organs, etc.) Degrees: Mus.B., School Mus.B., 
A.B. with music major. Delightful, college town. Catalog. 

Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 179, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Jelly Maker Asks 


as shown on page 137. Not only is pouring 
easier, but leftover paraffin can remain 
in the covered teapot until needed again. 
To keep dust from descending the spout, 
fasten a piece of wax paper over it; an 
elastic band will hold the paper firmly. 


When Should I Paraffin My Jellies? 
Dust on the surface of jellies may cause 
them to spoil. So paraffin. them immedi- 
ately after pouring into the glasses. And be 
sure that the paraffin is hot; pour in a 
layer 4%” thick. Too thick a layer tends 
to loosen from the sides of the glass. 


Do Jelly Glasses Need To Be Covered? 
Yes, indeed! Paraffin alone is not sufficient 
covering for jellies; for if syrup comes 
to the surface of the paraffin (this is per- 
fectly normal) and the jellies are not 
covered, spoilage may result from con- 
tamination through the air. So, when your 
jellies are cool, cover the glasses with 
scalded tin, or tightly pasted paper, covers. 


Should Jellies Jell Immediately? Don’t 
worry if your jellies fail to set immedi- 


(Continued from page 137) 


HOMEMADE PICKLES 
All Extra Nice 


A new Institute bulletin, price 10¢. 
Contains tested recipes for old-fash- 


ioned pickles and pickle preserves 
that will give zest to your year-round 


meals. Order bulletin from Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 





ately. Many jellies grow progressively 
firmer for a week to a month after they 
are made, and such slow-setting jellies 
are always more tender in texture. So 
give your jelly the benefit of the doubt. 
Store it away for 2 or 3 weeks, and then 
test it. You will often find that it has 
become a perfect jelly. 


Does the Syrup That Collects on Top 
of Paraffined Jellies Do Any Harm? It is 
perfectly normal for syrup to collect on 
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top of paraffined jellies. And there is no 
danger of jelly spoilage from this weeping 
syrup if the glasses have been filled and 
the jellies paraffined, covered, and stored 
as directed above. it is only when this 
weeping syrup runs over and down the 
sides of the glasses that yeast and mold 
may get to the jelly and cause it to spoil. 


What Is the Ideal Texture for Jams? 
Tastes differ. However, if your jam is 
stiffer than you like it, break it up with 
a fork before you turn it out of the glass. 


Can You Suggest Some Good Jelly and 
Jam Recipes? Yes, indeed. The recipe 
booklets that accompany our Bureau’s ap- 
proved pectins and the glass, tubelike de- 
vice referred to in the answer to the ques- 
tion “How Can I Be Sure of the Jelly I 
Make?” include dozens of recipes—old 
favorites and new, all of which we have 
tested in our Institute kitchens. Follow 
these recipes when you are making jellies 
this summer, and you will be able right- 
fully to boast of the contents of your jelly 
cupboard! 
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with Quiet 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
FANS 


Think of it. Floods of cooling, healthful 
breezes, whisper quiet—breezes that rest 
and revive you, keep you fit for the day’s 
work, the evening’s pleasure, a good 
night’s sleep—that’s rea] summer com- 
fort, the kind you enjoy with qziet 
Emerson-Electric Fans. 


See the Beautiful 
1939 Models 


In the complete selection of Emerson- 
Electric Fans for 1939, are fans of striking 
beauty, built for a lifetime of service—fans 
of conventional design—portable stand 
fans—popular-priced Emerson-Seabreeze 
fans—sizes'and prices to suit your fancy. 


Emerson-Electric Fans carry the famous 
5-year Factory-to-User Guarantee, now in 
its 25th consecutive year—a guarantee 
that costs you nothing extra, yet assures 
you trouble-free service the full five years, 
and more. So go to your nearest electrical 
shop, department store, hardware store or 
lighting company today. Let the fans them- 
selves prove their splendid quality. Choose 
the Emerson-Electric Fans you want to 
keep you cool and happy all summer. 
@ Emerson-Electric manufactures a complete line 
of Desk Fans, Stand Fans, Air Circulators, Home 
Cooler Fans, Kitchen and Window Ventilating 
Fans, Exhaust Fans, Ceiling Fans and Power Motors 
h. p. and smaller, 





All Emerson-Electric 
Household Desk and 
Stand Fans carry the 
Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval and 
5-year Factory - to- 
User Guarantee. 
(Emerson - Seabreeze 
Fans carry seal, of 
approval and @ one- 
year guarantee.) 





THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


St. Louis * New York ¢ Detroit * Chicago » Davenport 
is 
- hs = 
EMERSONEESELECTRIC 
MOTORS — FANS — APPLIANCES 


CERES SSSA PLT 
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Visit Historic Houses 
(Continued from page 114) 


Fredericksburg, a distance of sixty-nine 
miles. Excellent accommodations are fur- 
nished at the Princess Anne Hotel. As 
you near your destination, Route 3 will 
lead you through four of the famous 
battlefields of the Civil War—now a part 
of the National Battlefield Park System— 
The Wilderness, Chancellorsville, Salem 
Creek, and the battlefields surrounding 
Fredericksburg itself. Trenches have been 
restored and relocated. Free guides ex- 
plain the movements of both armies in 
1862 and 1863. 

In Fredericksburg you should see the 
Mary Washington House, last home of 
George Washington’s mother, and Ken- 
more, the home of Betty Washington 
Lewis, his sister. Both are open to the 
public and well furnished. There are also 
James Monroe’s law office, containing 
many of his personal possessions, and a 
well-preserved and appropriately fur- 
nished Colonial inn, the Rising Sun Tav- 
ern. 


qe Route 3 out of Fredericksburg, 
which leads along the south bank of 
the Potomac River. After about thirty 
miles of driving you will come to Wake- 
field, recently built to represent the birth- 
place of George Washington. The house 
lacks the patine which time alone can 
give; but it is a pretty example of the 
simpler type of Virginia homestead, and 
has been furnished with taste and historic 
accuracy. Stratford, the ancestral home of 
the Lee family, lies a few miles beyond. 
It is now open to the public and is being 
refurnished with the original Lee posses- 
sions. The garden has been restored by 
the Garden Club of Virginia. 

At Stratford, in an atmosphere that 
contained no feminine frills, were born 
two signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, James Lightfoot Lee and 
Richard Henry Lee. And here was born 
one of the greatest American soldiers, 
General Robert E. Lee. 

You must return by the same road 
forty-two miles, and take Route 1 north 
from Fredericksburg. At the junction no- 
tice Chatham, a perfectly preserved Co- 
lonial estate, with superb gardens, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lee Pratt. 

You will be in Washington for dinner, 
and can spend the night at any of the 
capital’s excellent hotels. No doubt you 
will wish to use the whole next day for 
sightseeing. The Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument, the Congressional 
Library, the Smithsonian, the quaint old 
Georgian district, the White House and 
the Capitol are certainly on your list. In 
Christ Church, in Alexandria, are George 
Washington’s pew and the pews of many 
famous Virginia families. 

Route 1 takes you from Washington to 
Baltimore, where, if you turn off the road 
briefly, driving north on Charles Street 
to Johns Hopkins University, you can visit 
Homewood, a gracious, Colonial house 
that was the inspiration for our exhibition 
“All-Gas Good Housekeeping House” at 
the New York World’s Fair. It was built 
in 1801 by Charles Carroll for his son John. 
It has survived the years handsomely, and 
is well worth seeing. 

From Baltimore you might like to drive 
by Route 2 to Annapolis to look at the 
stately Naval Academy stretching along 
the banks of the Chesapeake, and to 
wander through the old streets of the 
city, where many fine examples of Colo- 
nial architecture still survive. From An- 
napolis, Route 40 to Route 13 takes you 
directly to Philadelphia. 

There is, however, another route from 
Washington to Philadelphia. Taking 


EVERY product guaranteed as advertised—see page 6 


Route 240 from Washington, you miss 
Baltimore and Annapolis, and arrive after 
a short drive in Frederick, Maryland. In 
this historic town you can see the house 
where Barbara Frietchie hung out the 
American flag while Confederate troops 
marched by, and the home of Roger B. 
Taney, an early Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Leaving Frederick by Route 15, you 
can drive quickly to Gettysburg; thence 
you can proceed to Philadelphia by Route 
30, going through Lancaster, where James 
Buchanan’s home still stands, and stop- 
ping at Valley Forge, where there are a 
chapel and a small museum of relics. 


pee itself is a delightful 
treat for anyone interested in American 
history, in early houses and venerable 
architecture. You will wish to see Inde- 
pendence Hall, where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, the home of 
Betsy Ross, and Fairmount Park, which 
lies along the picturesque Skuylkill and 
is filled with fine old houses, some of them 
dating back to pre-Revolutionary days. 
Inquire if there is to be music in “The 
Dell”—rare music in a rare setting that 
you must not miss. 

One of the most interesting of the 
houses in Fairmount Park is Woodford, 
built in 1734 by Thomas Shute, and com- 
pleted in 1756 by William Coleman. It has 
one of the handsomest Colonial living 
rooms in America, a number of beau- 
tiful mantels, and exquisite woodwork 
throughout. 

Another old Philadelphia house that re- 
pays a visit is Mount Pleasant, built in 
1761 and somewhat later sold to Benedict 
Arnold. A fine example of the gracious 
symmetry of Georgian architecture, it 
contains many early portraits and much 
handsome furniture. It is open to the pub- 
lic and is furnished with antiques. 

From Philadelphia it’s a quick drive to 
New York by Route 1. New York is the 
city of tomorrow; but it has a past, too, 
and some fascinating historic buildings 
are still standing there. Among them are 
Fraunces’ Tavern, St. Paul’s Chapel, the 
Dyckman and the Van Cortlandt Houses, 
the Jumel and the Gracie Mansions, and 
the Old Merchant’s House. And don’t for- 
get to visit the Metropolitan Museum’s 
American Wing. 


1 YOU are driving to New York’s Fair 
from New England, you will cer- 
tainly spend some time in Boston. Boston, 
as every school child knows, contains 
many historical monuments—the Old 
South Meeting House, from whose door 
the patriots dashed to conduct the “Bos- 
ton Tea Party,” the Old State House, the 
Old North Church, where Paul Revere 
saw the signal lantern that informed him 
of the British march on Lexington and 
Concord, and others such as Faneuil Hall 
and King’s Chapel. But some of the his- 
toric buildings—Franklin’s birthplace and 
printing office, for example—have disap- 
peared, leaving only a tablet in com- 
memoration. 

You should also visit a humbler house 
—that of Paul Revere, 19 North Square, 
where he lived from 1770 to 1800. This 
little house in the English town manner 
has also the distinction of being the old- 
est dwelling in Boston. : 

From Boston drive across the Charles 
to Cambridge, via Massachusetts Avenue. 
You should park your car in Harvard 
Square, to stroll through the Yard of Har- 
vard University. Notice University Hall, 
for it was designed by Bulfinch. Continu- 
ing up Brattle Street, you will pass Craigie 


House, now better known as Longfellow 
House. This lovely clapboard house, with 
a pediment, two dormers, and balustrade 
adorning the roof, was built in 1759 by 
Major John Vassal, a Tory. After he was 
driven out, the mansion served as head- 
quarters for General Washington from 
1775 to 1776. Longfellow lived in it for 
forty-five years before he died—in 1882. 
Next, inquire for 21 Linnaen Street, and 
visit the Cooper-Frost-Austin House, 
built about 1657 by John Cooper, Deacon 
of the First Church in Cambridge—for it 
is the oldest in the city. The staunch old 
chamfered beams and massive chimney 
bear witness that the early builders knew 
their trade thoroughly, and that they built 
for posterity. 


Soe are only a few of the historic 
houses in New England. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island—each New England state—can 
boast of historic buildings. In Portland, 
Me., you should see Longfellow’s House, 
the Wadsworth-Longfellow House, and 
the L. D. M. Sweat Mansion. The Moffatt- 
Ladd House in Portsmouth, N. H., is de- 
servedly famous. There, too, can be seen 
the home once owned by George Wash- 
ington’s secretary, Tobias Lear. The 
Richard Jackson and the John Paul 
Jones Houses are also worth visiting. 

In Ipswich, Danvers, Danversport, and, 
of course, Salem, are several houses 
you will wish to see. Everyone knows 
about the House of the Seven Gables— 
but not everyone has actually counted 
those gables, or climbed the secret stair- 
way. 

The Lee Mansion and the King Hooper 
House in Marblehead—known to most 
antiquarians—will appeal to even a cas- 
ual, but historic-minded tripper. 

Lexington and Concord are easily 
reached from Boston. On the road to 
Concord stands The Wayside, the only 
home ever owned by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Louisa May Alcott spent four 
years of her girlhood here, and the house 
was owned later by Margaret Sidney, 
who wrote “The Five Little Peppers.” 
Next door stands Orchard House, where 
Louisa wrote “Little Women.” 

The Concord Antiquarian Society and 
the Ralph Waldo Emerson House face 
each other across the Lexington road. 
The celebrated Old Manse, birthplace of 
Emerson and described by Hawthorne in 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” overlooks 
the Battlefield in Concord. There are 
many literary associations—in addition to 
patriotic reminders—in this part of Mas- 
- sachusetts. Henry Thoreau’s Walden 
Pond is not far from Concord. And Long- 
fellow’s Wayside Inn—now owned and 
maintained by Henry Ford—is but a short 
drive. Here, among other early buildings, 
you may see perhaps the world’s most 
famous schoolhouse: that attended by 
Mary, who had a little lamb. The school- 
house is in actual use today. 

Indeed, the New England landscape— 
and the New England towns—are dotted 
with early American dwellings, churches, 
and public buildings, almost every one of 
which repays a visit. But we cannot pos- 
sibly describe them all here. 

Nor can we more than mention the 
pleasant side trip from New York over the 
George Washington Bridge, to West Point, 
through the Catskills to Albany, and Sar- 
atoga, where the Marshall House and the 
Gansevoort Mansion are worth seeing. 
But you cannot visit all the sights in 


New England or New York, or any other | 
section of the country, in a day or two. | 


These several trips to see antiquities offer 
only the high spots and should afford 
amusing contrast to the wonders of the 
modern world that await you at the 
World’s Fair in New York City. 


| 

















,. but today’s brides soon learn, 
just as millions of yesterday’s 
rides have long since learned, 
that Sunshine Krispy Crackers 
are a helpful ally in solving this 
daily, meal-planning problem. 
_They’re so crisp, so flaky, so 
flavorful,everybody loves them. 
And they go with so many good 
things-to-eat—for making tasty 
canapés; for serving with soups, 
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salads, cheese, jams and peanut 
butter; as a tender base for rare- 
bits, creamed chicken and doz- 
ens of other delectable dishes. — 
But why attempt to enumerate 
the many, many uses of these 
delicious, inexpensive crackers ? 
Try them!... Prove for yourself 
how really convenient they are! 
And when ordering, insist upon 
Sunshine Krispy Crackers! 





Americas popular, ally peurpose cracker 


FROM THE THOUSAND WINDOW BAKERIES OF LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Tne RS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
HERE is no mystery (my; 
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Encounter at Sunrise 
(Continued from page 35) 


see. The inspector knew that that was all 
nonsense. She was just so old that she 
could remember things ordinary peo- 
ple couldn’t have known. Her great- 
grandfather had been killed in the 
Revolution, just before that terrible win- 
ter here in the Valley. Her grandfather 
—a mere kid—had drummed the Penn- 
sylvanians to their bivouac in the Valley. 
Sometimes she’d talk of these things as 
though she’d seen them. Which was crazy, 
all right. But maybe that was what the 
Valley did to you. Maybe that was why 
the inspector was behaving like a fool, 
too. He’d been born here. He dropped the 
last vestige of formality. 

‘Half an hour,” he said. 

“Thanks. That’s decent of you.” 

The woman smiled at him, too. They 
both looked absurdly happy. 


ff eee ran down the first steep slope. 
They were still hand in hand, and after 
a minute she pulled back. They smiled at 
each other, rather shyly, like people who 
knew each other deeply but had been 
separated a long time. 

“lve lost my breath,” she said. 

“It?s so long since we really walked,” 
he said. “I mean—on real grass.” 

He chuckled. “Do you remember that 
day we stalked that old royal up Ben 
Kelvis? Just when I’d got a bead on the 
fellow, you said, ‘Don’t. I never knew 
why.” 

“IT was too happy, I suppose. I didn’t 
want anything hurt.” 

“Then it began to rain. We were soaked 
to the skin.” 

“And the mist came up.” 

“We were lost. At least I was.” 

“T wasn’t. I couldn’t be—up there.” 

“You pretended you were.” 

‘Did I? Well, perhaps I was—in a way.” 

They walked more slowly. Closer to 
each other. The long wet grass whispered 
about their ankles. They were dropping 
into the shadow, still cool with night. From 
the Valley the gray stone house seemed 
to watch them frowningly. They had made 
it their goal. 

“I wonder who lives there?” 

“Tet’s find out. Let’s pretend we’re lost 
again and ask how to get home.” 

“Our Guardian Angel would be after 
us like a hawk. He’d think we were trying 
to make—what do you call it?—a get- 
away.” 

“That’s such a nice expression. And 
that’s just what we are making.” 

“It was decent of him to give us the 
chance.” 

“They’ve all been so decent.” 

“They’re decent people,” he affirmed 
with boyish gravity. 

They had begun to climb again. 

“The earth is still frozen underneath,” 
she said. “You can feel it—like a cold 
breath. The winters must be terrible.” 

“And that was the worst of all winters. 
But they were stout fellows. They came 
through—banners flying.” 

“Not all of them.” 

“You’ve been reading guidebooks 
again!” he accused her. 

Now they were back in the sunlight. 
Then they reached a road again. On the 
other side of it was the house. It was 
box-shaped and stood in the midst of a 
patch of bright green lawn. It had a stern, 
tight-lipped look. Its eyes were closed. Its 
eaves were pulled down over its ears. 
It had been watching them. But now it 
pretended to be asleep. It was a distrust- 
ful old house. If it hadn’t been for the 
flowering tree casting a gentle shadow 
over the open door it would have seemed 
unfriendly. 

He listed his head, scenting the soft air. 
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‘Do you smell what I do?” 

“T think so. It’s awfully good.” 

“Crumpets!” 

“Scones!” 

“Hotcakes!” he corrected. He laughed 
like a boy. “I want my breakfast!” 

“Hush!” she whispered. “We’ve awak- 
ened the spirit of the house!” 


Ow Avrila Chesney was too small for 
the vast four-poster bed. And some- 
times her smallness and its vastness to- 
gether filled her with a dreadful panic. 
She would stretch out her shaking hands 
and not be able to find its limits. The bell 
that would bring Minny running to her 
like a frightened hare would lose itself 
under the pillow. She felt as though she 
were sinking into a smothering sea. 

Then she would remember. The Gen- 
eral had slept here. Her grandfather and 
her father had died in this bed. It was not 
for her to be afraid. 

But this had been a cruel night. It was 
not the darkness. Darkness was as famil- 
iar to her as her own hand. When they 
had told her she was going blind, she had 
been like a child whom some pitiless 
stranger was going to shut in a black 
cupboard. Old as she was, she’d wanted 
to scream to someone who loved her and 
would save her. But there was no one 
left—except Bob. And Bob was too young. 
He didn’t understand. He was as his 
father had been—restless, roaming all 
over the world. She couldn’t understand 
him, either. She’d never been outside the 
Valley. She’d never wanted to go—not 
even to Philadelphia. She hated Philadel- 
phia. It was a vague, far-off sort of hatred. 

But the Valley was her love. She knew 
every path in it. Her father had shown her 
the white oak under which the General 
had stood watching his desperate scare- 
crows drag their naked bloody feet over 
the snow. Grandfather Andrew had 
marched at the head of the Pennsyl- 
vanians. He was just fifteen, and they’d 
given him a ; 

The darkness had settled on her fast. 
It had come first as a thin mist. When 
she’d looked in the mirror, the familiar 
old woman seemed to be fading into the 
distance. They gave her stronger and 
stronger glasses, and she began to read 
frantically the old, musty books on her 
father’s shelf. Over and over again she 
read the diary that had been his greatest 
treasure. The paper was yellow with age 
and pitifully stained, and the boyish writ- 
ing so crabbed and uncertain that you 
knew that the hand that wrote was half- 
frozen. At the top of the first page Andrew 
Chesney had written: “Valley Forge. 
Dec. 19th, 1777.” 

One day the darkness had become ab- 
solute. She’d read no more. 

And then little by little she’d begun to 
see again—really for the first time. 

No one knew. Not even Minny, who 
watched her like a loving old cat. People 
said that the white oak had gone, blasted 
by lightning in a winter’s storm. But she 
knew that it was still there. In springtime 
she watched it throw out its brave young 
green as it had always done. People said, 
“All that happened years ago.” They were 
cool and indifferent. They did not know, 
as Old Avrila knew, that things that have 
happened go on happening forever. She 
saw them happen. In her own room she 
saw children born and the old people die. 
In the kitchen Great-grandmother Ma- 
rilla stood in her billowing skirts by the 
huge open fireplace and made flapjacks 
for the soldiers. 

She saw them. But they did not see her. 
Sometimes she spoke to them. But they 
did not answer. 


Then Bob had written. Minny had read 
the letter to her, slowly and stumblingly. 
It was written from Portsmouth. Ports- 
mouth was somewhere in New England, 
Old Avrila thought. But Minny said no— 
not New England. Just England. And 
there was a foreign stamp with a man’s 
head on it, a young-looking, clean-shaven 
fellow. Not any President whom Minny 
had ever seen. 

“One of them kings!” Old Avrila had 
said bitterly. 

But Bob was coming home. For good, 
he said. And he was bringing a present 
with him—something wonderful. He was 
so happy he couldn’t write about it. 

They knew the name of Bob’s ship. 
Minny bought a daily newspaper in the 
village so that they could keep track of 
it. She got into the habit of reading bits 
aloud. And she liked the pictures of the 
big Fair they were having in New York. 

But Old Avrila was watching Grand- 
father Andrew. He stood by the window, 
his boy’s fist clenched. He was younger 
than Bob. But he was like Bob—tow- 
headed, with a freckled, defiant nose and 
a stubborn chin and a friendly laughing 
mouth. She watched the slow tears trickle 
unheeded down his cheek. She couldn’t 
hear his voice. But she knew what he 
was saying. They had killed his father. So 
now he would kill them... 

“__And the King and Queen are going 
to the Fair, too, they say—” 


Old Avrila sat up sharply. “What King? 


What Queen?” 
“From England. That’s where Mr. Bob’s 
coming from. Maybe he and they’ll meet.” 
She sat tense and still, holding onto her- 
self. She mustn’t say anything. There 
was a terrifying confusion in her mind. 
Of course the foreigners had been licked. 
They’d surrendered. Somewhere or other 
the English General had given up_his 
sword. But had they captured the King 
and Queen? No one had told her that. 
“Wicked people,” she said. “Every man 
jack of ’em.” 
“They don’t look wicked,’ Minny ar- 
gued. “A right nice young pair, I'd say.” 
“That’s because you can’t see,” Old 
Avrila said fiercely. 


thee next day Bob’s ship put into port. 
He came at dusk. He put his arms 
round Old Avrila and hugged the breath 
out of her. So that she knew he loved 
her in his boy’s way. And she loved him. 
She had never loved anyone so much. She 
had never been so lonesome. She put her 
face against his rough coat. It was very 
strange. For a moment she thought she 
was a little girl again and her father had 
come home to her. 

And then she remembered. She patted 
him with her tiny old hands. She said 
reproachfully: 

“You should have come straight here, 
boy. This is your home.” 

“Sure, it is. And am I glad!” 

He wasn’t in a hurry. He made her sit 
down on the horsehair sofa under the 
open window and put his arm over her 
shoulder. “I never felt so glad before,” 
he said. “Home didn’t mean much to me. 
Now I guess it means "bout everything.” 

“We'll send down for your traps,” she 
said. 

“Sure. For her, too.” 

“Her?” 

“My wife, Grandma. That’s my present.” 
He chuckled. “Remember my presents? I 
used to buy you all-day suckers or a box 
of soldiers—something I wanted real bad. 
Grandma, I wanted her so bad I couldn’t 
have lived without her.” 

Well, she’d heard that before. A long 
time ago. His grandfather had said it. And 
then his father. All men said it sometime 
or other. She was very happy. It meant 
that when she died—as she must soon 
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—the old house wouldn’t be lonesome. 

Bob went on talking. “I didn’t write it, 
Grandma. It all happened in a few days, 
just before my ship sailed. We’d_ known 
each other quite a while. But I never 
thought she’d have a wild harum-scarum 
fellow like me. She’s lovely, Grandma. 
You can take my word for it.” 

“Sure, son. I’ll take it. But the girl’s 
got a name, hasn’t she?” 

“You bet. Lucy. Lucy Wells that was.” 

“Tucy. That’s pretty and old-timey.” 

“She’s poor. Poor as a ship’s mouse.” 

“That don’t matter. So long as the 
stock’s good—” 

“Sure. They’re fine folk. You’d like ’em. 
Her father’s a ship’s captain. Retired.” 

“Maybe they'll visit us.” 

“Ts a long way, Grandma—Ports- 
mouth—” 

“That’s New England, isn’t it?” 

“No, Grandma—Old England, across the 
sea.” 

She stood up. Usually it was hard for 
her to move. Her knees were stiff and 
painful. But now she stood up quick and 
straight. “One of them—?” 

“Sure, Grandma. Why not?” 

She had no patience. Folks who saw 
things as she saw them had no right to 
patience. “You can take her back,” she 
said, “where she belongs. She'll not come 
into this house.” 

“But, Grandma—” 

She began to tremble like an old tree 
in a high wind. She said sternly, “I told 
you her being poor didn’t matter. ’d have 
been proud and happy. But one of them, 
an enemy—” 

“You’re crazy, Grandma!” 

He might think so. But she wasn’t. If 
he’d seen the men staggering up the hill- 
side, leaving bloodstains from their naked 
feet in the ice and snow, he’d have under- 
stood. But he was blind. 

“You’ve forgotten,’ she said. “But I 
haven’t. This house hasn’t.” 

He had stood up, too. “You’re unjust,” 
he said. “That’s all old stuff.” 

Old stuff! These living, terrible events 
that crowded round her. Injustice! Hadn’t 
these men suffered and died fighting it? 

“T’ve said my say, Bob.” 

“If I go, I go for good. She and I go 
together.” 

“That’s your choice.” 

He was angry, too. And the Chesney an- 
ger was deep and abiding. She knew that. 

They faced each other. It was strange 
that she could see these other men so 
plainly but could only feel him. 

“Tll be at the Inn tonight,” he said. 
“Maybe tomorrow you'll change your 
mind.” 


Then he had gone. 


S° SHE hadn’t slept. All night she 
wrestled with grief. It had brought the 
tears trickling down the furrows in her 
cheeks. And then suddenly the pain and, 
confusion seemed to clear, to make way 
for a burst of sunlight. It showed her a 
man standing by the window. He was in 
rags, and his arm hung limp at his side. 
Great-grandfather Chesney. 

He was speaking to a woman hidden by 
the curtains of the bed. “They’ve come, 
Clara. Pve got to run for it. If they find 
me here, they’ll burn the place down. God 
bless and help you!” 

There was a clatter of hoofs outside and 
the sound of loud exultant voices. Great- 
grandfather tore open the casement win- 
dow and swung his leg over the sill, But 
it was too late. It was always too late. 
Someone laughed, and a shot rang out, 
and Great-grandfather flung back his 
head. He seemed to be laughing, too. His 
mouth was open. She caught the flash of 
his teeth. For a moment he stayed there, 
leaning back against the lintel, laughing 
at the sun. Then, as Old Avrila knew 
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he must, he slithered into a_shapeless 
heap beneath the window. (There was 
a black stain on the floor. No one had 
ever rubbed it out.) The woman hidden 
behind the curtain screamed. And then 
the house itself broke into a tumult of 
angry voices—the thud of grounded guns, 
the clank of swords and spurs. 

They were cutting the portrait of Great- 
great-grandfather from its frame. They 
were looting the silver from the mahogany 
sideboard. And tonight Grandfather An- 
drew would run away to join the Conti- 
nentals at Brandywine. They would give 
him a drum to beat. He was just fifteen. 

Old Avrila pushed the bedclothes from 
her. She dressed fumblingly, in frantic 
haste. She was only an old woman, but 
she would face the invaders. If there was 
power in scorn and anger, she would 
drive them from this house. She stood at 
the head of the stairs. For a moment she 
saw a crowd of red-coated ruffians grin- 
ning up at her. Then slowly they faded. 
And only Minny’s voice rose to her out 
of the darkness. 

“Get food—get food!” Old Avrila com- 
manded sternly. “Don’t you know there 
are starving men down in the Valley?” 


OB CHESNEY watched the moon turn 
its pale inquiring searchlight from 
corner to corner of the low-studded room. 
It was very quiet—no sound but his 
companion’s quiet breathing and the oc- 
casional cry of some night bird in the 
forest. But he could not sleep. He had not 
known till now that he had so loved the 
old gray stone house and had so counted 
on it as a refuge. Now he must go back to 
the sea. He had loved the sea. But now he 
hated it. And now he had no choice. 
Grandmother would not change. The 
Chesneys didn’t. They were often wrong- 
headed. But they stuck to their wrongness 
till it became a sort of right. 

He hadn’t dared tell Lucy the truth. 
He hadn’t had the heart to say to her: 
“She thinks you’re an enemy. She hates 
the thought of you.” She’d been lonely 
and bewildered enough without that. 

And now what was going to become of 
them? She was so young. How, in his 
long absences, would she fend for herself 
in this alien world? He had cheated her 
with false promises. Wouldn’t she come 
to hate him? 

His thoughts wandered. They went out 
into the forests. The whole Valley, he 
thought, must be haunted with anxiety 
and pain. Maybe it was being so much 
closer to it all that made Grandma so 
crazy -bitter. 

He thought of Great-grandfather An- 
drew out there, cowering shelterless from 
the snow-laden winds. Maybe he’d looked 
up through the whirling darkness toward 
his home, and maybe, unseen, he’d cried 
a little. He’d been just a kid. And at 
dawn he’d taken the drumsticks in his 
frozen fingers and beaten the scarecrow 
men to attention. 

Exhausted, at last Bob fell asleep. When 
he awoke again, he dreaded the day. 
Now he’d have to tell Lucy. The doors of 
his home were shut against her. 

He opened his eyes. Her bed was empty. 
A great fear clutched him by the throat 
as though what he dreaded had already 
happened. He started up and saw her by 
the open window, her wrapper about her 
shoulders, her red-brown hair tousled 
and stirring softly in the June wind. The 
dawn was on her face, which wore a ten- 
der contemplative look. He understood. 
She and the Valley were meeting each 
other. She turned and saw him watching 
her, and a faint smile crept into her eyes. 

“It’s all right now,” she said. “This is 
where we belong.” 

And then, like a shy happy child, she 
ran to him and hid herself in his arms. 


“Took!” the woman said. “It’s coming 
to meet us!” 

The tall man smiled down at her. It was 
an odd fancy. But then she was a little 
fey, and even his more sober imagina- 
tion had been stirred by the swift night 
ride and the mysterious quiet of this sun- 
rise. So that everything seemed possible. 
Perhaps it was indeed the spirit of the 
house—this old woman, so small and 
shrunken that she seemed like a gray 
wisp of mist that might vanish in the 
strengthening sunlight. She stopped 
on the stone step above them. Leaning 
on her stick, she seemed to look down on 
them. But the sunken eyes, paler than 
the morning sky, slid past their faces. 

“T heard voices,” she said. “Who are 
you?” 

“Strangers—” the man began. 

“What strangers?” she asked sternly. 
“Friends or enemies?” " 

“Friends.” 

“Soldiers?” 

“T_T am a sailor—” 

“Well, sailors can fight, too. But there’s 
a woman with you.” 

“My wife.” 

“Hm. Some of them have their wives 
here.” A faint smile like a ghostly flicker 
of lost youth touched her thin mouth. 
“Ay, and there’s many a man will find his 
in the Valley before the snow melts. 
Where d’you come from, sailor?” 

They glanced at each other, puzzled. 

“From the city.” 

“That’s in the enemy’s hands. Maybe 
you escaped.” 

“Yes,” the woman said quickly. 

“Well, you’ll be safe here. Are you 
hungry, sailor?” 

“Awtully,” he said. 

She gave a ghostly chuckle. “Sailors 
and soldiers are all alike. They’ve got 
wolves in their insides. And there’s little 
enough for them here, poor souls. Over 
there in Philadelphia they’re living on the 
fat of the land, they say. But let ’°em wait. 
Their bitter days will come.” She called 
back into the house: “Get breakfast, 
Minny. We have starving folk here.” 


FRANTIC horn sent its harsh warning 
across the Valley. The man glanced at 
his wristwatch. 

“We have only a little time.” 

-“You must have time to eat,” she said. 
“The General needs well-fed men. And 
we've kept the farm going. God knows 
how. Where do. you belong, sailor? 
You sound like a New Englander.” 

“Perhaps that’s what I am,” he said. | 

“The New Englanders are over there. 
Varnum and John Sullivan with his New 
Hampshire men. A cranky lot. But they’ll 
fight when the time comes. You can see 
the smoke of their fires. There’s more of 
them across the Valley with Poor. And 
near by Wayne’s Pennsylvanians. A wild 
young fellow, they say, hot-headed as 
they come. But brave. And to the left 
General Scott’s brigade.” 

They followed her pointing stick. They 
could not see what she saw. The Valley 
was empty of every movement save that 
of the melting shadows. The line of the 
hills, folding in on each other, was un- 
broken by the trailing plumes of bivouac 
fires. And yet it came to them with a 
strange certainty that they were blind. 

“I saw the men as they came up from 
Whitemarsh,” she said. “Scarecrows. Their 
feet left blood on the snow. Some of them 
slept as they marched. Or lay down to 
sleep to death. And when they got here, 
there was nothing for them—not even 
shelter. Even the General had only a tent 
over his head.” j 

“What general, madam?” 

She gave her dry little laugh. “You may 
well ask, sailor. There are just as many 
generals as men. But for the men there’s 
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only one. They all trust him. He and they'll 

see it through together—” she stopped, 

mumbling her thin sunken lips. “Some of 
em— 

“And the others?” the woman asked. 

“They'll die, ma’am. Of hunger and sick- 
ness. Under the surgeon’s knife. There’s 
what they call a hospital over there. I can 
hear the men scream sometimes.” 

The man took the woman’s hand and 
held it fast. The light wind from the 
Valley seemed suddenly touched with a 
faint but bitter chill. 

“Come in and eat, sailor,” Old Avrila 
said. “You’ll need all your strength, both 
of you.” 


ey knew now that it was a sad old 
house. In the living room the 
patterned wallpaper was discol- 
ored and torn away in places. 
The fiddle-back chairs arranged 
against the walls were like sub- 
dued and anxious hosts waiting 
for guests who never came. The 
whole house waited for someone. 
It had waited so long that it had 
almost given up hope. 

“Sit down!” Old Avrila com- 
manded impatiently. “Sit down!” 

The table was clothed only in a 
fine film of dust. But they sat 
down as she bade them. She sat 
between them, her hands precisely 
folded, her head bent. 

“For what we are about to re- 
ceive, O Lord—” 

A woman almost as old as she 

was came in with a heavily laden 
tray. She faltered, seeing the two 
strangers, and her mouth fell 
open as though she might have 
screamed. The man made an im- 
perative, silencing gesture. But 
the dishes she carried kept up 
their panic-stricken clatter. 
. “Minny’s getting past her time,” 
Old Avrila said. “You must ex- 
cuse her. And our simple china. 
We had fine silver once. But the 
Redcoats came. They looted and 
burned what they couldn’t take 
away.” 

“lm sorry,’ the man said 
humbly. 

“They shot Great-grandfather 
Andrew. He had come through the 
British lines just to see his wife. 
It was a reckless thing to do. But 
all we Chesneys have been reck- 
less. That night his son set out to 
join the Army at Brandywine. He 
was only fifteen.” 

“He must have been a very 
brave young fellow,’ the man said. 

“Ay, he was brave.” She talked eagerly. 
Any moment these two might vanish and 
leave her to the others who would not 
talk or listen. “They amputated his left 
arm,” she said. “Gangrene, they called it. 
They say he never so much as whim- 
pered. But there’s a long gap in his diary. 
And then he wrote: ‘Thank God; it’s the 
left. I can still fight.’ When the General 
marched away, he marched with him. He 
helped lick the Britishers at Morristown.” 

The man and woman glanced at each 
other. 

“Tm glad,” the man said. 

“That's his portrait over the mantel- 
piece. My grandson has a look of him.” 

“He must be handsome, too.” 

“Handsome, maybe. But bad—bad at 
heart. Only a bad man turns against, his 
own people.” She seemed to grow smaller, 
to shrink and wither as though under 
a blighting wind. “He’s married to one 
of them. A Britisher, the daughter of 
a Redcoat. He came here only last night 
and told me. He wanted to bring her home. 
But I said: ‘She’ll not cross this thresh- 
old—nor you, either, if you come with 
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her. This Valley’s ours. We'll have no 
traitors or Redcoats here.’ So he went 
away. And he’ll not come back. He’s 
stubborn like all of us.” 

She put her tiny hand to her face, 
brushing away a wisp of hair. Her hand 
was wet. “I am an old woman, sailor. Old 
women cry easily. It means nothing. Inside 
I’m still as tough and hard as he is.” 

Minny had come back. She set down an 
urn of coffee and a big covered dish. 

“Hotcakes!” the woman said with a 
tremulous gaiety. “At home we have 
scones.” 

“And what may scones be, ma’am?” 

“They make them where I come from.” 

“I never heard of them. But every place 
has its own ways. I guess that’s how it 





POEM FOR ANN RUTLEDGE 
By Elaine V. Emans 


WE SHALL forever speak your name 
With tenderness, because to him 
Whose course inevitably became 
Revered and glorious and grim, 
You were a lovely candle flame 
No wind or marching years could dim. 


WE SHALL forever speak of you 
With gentle, understanding speech, 


Because in loving you he knew 

All lessons joy and pain could teach— 
And learned, though beauty pass from view, 
It glows within the spirit’s reach. 


should be. Down there in the camp you'll 
find all sorts—Virginians and Dutchmen 
and French and the wild Irish. They all 
have their queer notions. But when it 
comes to fighting tyranny, they'll fight 
fine together.” 

The man nodded eagerly. ‘“‘That’s what 
we've got to do, all of us.” 

He looked up. He saw the fierce, be- 
wildered-looking young man standing in 
the doorway. They stared at each other. 
“Perhaps your grandson and I to- 
gether—” he began shyly. 

“Youll have to fight without him, 
sailor,’ Old Avrila said. “He’s with the 
enemy. He’s with her now.” 

“But perhaps she isn’t the enemy. Per- 
haps even her people weren’t. Perhaps 
he’s here now.” 

“Bob,” she whispered. 

He came right into the room. He tow- 
ered over them. “Yes, I’ve come back,” he 
said bitterly. “I thought maybe you’d 
change, Grandma. But I see now how it is. 
My wife’s not fine enough. You’ve taken 
them in. Yow’re proud enough to sit down 
with them—” 

At his voice she had begun to tremble. 


“Them? Bob, who are they? Sailor, you 
don’t talk like one of us. Just now you 
talked like a King’s man.” 

“A King’s man,” he said with his eyes 
on Bob’s face, “is only a people’s man.” 
“Where—where do you come from?” 

“From over the sea.” 

The motorcycles chattered like angry 
machine guns. There were voices outside. 
They heard Minny’s excited answers. 

And now it was the woman who spoke 
—with a sort of passionate haste as though 
she knew her time was short. 

“In our home town,” she said, “there is 
a big square. We have raised monuments 
there to our bravest and finest people. 
One of them stands on a high pedestal . 
so that he can watch out, day and night, 
for the enemy. And your General 
is there with him. He watches, too. 
They look out together in the same 
direction.” 

Old Avrila had risen. And the 
man and woman had risen, too. It 
was as though they had all come 
to some final reckoning with each 
other. 

“You see,” the man said, stam- 
mering a little with the urgency 
of his thought, “your General 
fought our battles for us. We were 
like people who had come to 
crossroads and had taken the 
wrong turning. We turned against 
our past, against everything we’d 
stood for. You shouted at us. You 
tried to warn us. But we were 
too stupid. We wouldn’t listen. 
And finally you had to fight us 
and lick sense into us. We thank 
God you did. For we know now 
that you were right. So we’ve 
come to thank you.” He held out 
his hand. She could not see it. But 
she felt it held out to her. “For 
everything.” 

He took her hand. She could 
not withdraw it, the clasp was 
so firm. The woman came close 
to her. She pinned something on 
Old Avrila’s dress. 

“Give it to Bob’s wife,” she 


said. 

Old Avrila felt the room fill 
with people. Their talk flew about 
her like a covey of excited birds. 
Then the room emptied, and 
everything was quiet again. The 
tumult in her mind subsided like 
dust through quiet sunlight. A 
horn sounded in the far distance 
—a long-drawn-out note of greet- 
ing and farewell. 

She asked no questions. She put 

Bob gently on one side and felt her way to , 


‘the door and stood there. She seemed to 


see more clearly now than she ever had. 
She saw that the snow had melted. The 
Valley was green and tenderly gay with 
dogwood. The Army had broken camp. 
It was marching away forever to the dis- 
tant music of fife and drums. Its banners 
fluttered in the soft wind. The bayonets 
glittered in the sunlight. Grandfather 
Andrew marched at the head of his Penn- 
sylvanians. She waved to them. Then 
they were gone. They had gone to fight 
other battles. They would never come 
here again. 

The man had thanked them—for every- 
thing. 

The dead would rest now. At night the 
ee would sit by the fire and talk with 

er. 

Old Avrila put her hand to the jewel 
at her breast. Her unsteady fingers care- 
fully traced out the entwined initials— 
“G? and Sore? 

Bob stood at her shoulder. She spoke 
to him severely as she turned to go back 
into the house. 

“Fetch your wife home,” she said. 
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and massage help make your 
gums firm, your teeth sparkling? 


HoH: YOU ever seen a beautiful girl 
enter a room and noted the instant 
hush of admiration? How swiftly men’s 
eyes swing her way! And small wonder. 

“For here,” you say, “is a girl of flaw- 
less beauty—and charm.” And so she is 
—until she smiles. But when parted lips 
reveal dull teeth and dingy gums, how 
little beauty matters, how quickly in- 


terest wanes. You realize then that a 
winning smile counts most. 

Don’t risk your own bright smile. For 
no one can ignore “pink tooth brush” 
and go scot free. True, that tinge of 
“pink” on your brush is only a warning. 
But when you see it—see your dentist. 


NEVER IGNORE “PINK TOOTH. BRUSH” 


It may not mean trouble, but let him 
decide. Usually, he’ll tell you it’s simply 
a case of gums grown tender—gums de- 
nied stimulation and exercise by mod- 
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GET THE NEW D.P 


The brush with the TWISTED HANDLE (see above). Designed with the aid of 1000 dentists to clean teeth clean and make gum massage easy. 
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ern creamy foods. And, very often, he'll 
suggest “the healthful stimulation of 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage.” 

For Ipana, with massage, is designed 
to help the gums as well as clean the 
teeth. When you brush your teeth, mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Circulation increases in the gums—they 
tend to become firmer, healthier. 

So get a tube of economical Ipana at - 
your druggist’s. Start with Ipana and 
massage —one helpful way to firmer 
gums, brighter teeth, a lovelier smile! 
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Mystery—dark and sinister—comes to proud, aristocratic old Charleston in 


ROAD TO FOLLY _ By Leslie Ford 


A serial that will keep two million readers spellbound as it unfolds against 


an unforgettable background of azaleas and moonlight — and murder! 





after its use as a mouth rinse or gar- 
gle, the breath, indeed the entire 
mouth, becomes fresher, sweeter. 


“MMHERE, making love to another 
woman, was the man I had been 
seeing steadily for two years... the man 
I had hoped to marry. It was the heart- 
breaking climax to weeks of growing 
indifference, which I could not under- 
stand and which put us further apart 
each day. This was the end. At thirty, 
I had lost the one man for whom I cared. 
Looking back now, I know that I had 
only myself to blame. I attributed his 
indifference to every cause but the right 
‘one*.,..a condition that every woman 
should ever be on guard against.” 


Suspect Yourself 


There is nothing that kills a romance 


or nips a friendship so quickly as a 
case of *halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


The insidious thing about this offen- 
sive condition is that you yourself 
seldom suspect its presence. Others 
do, however, but never mention it. 
The subject is too delicate. 


So Easy—So Pleasant 


Why risk offending, when there is such 
an effective, pleasant, and easy pre- 
caution against halitosis? 

Listerine Antiseptic halts fermenta- 
tion of food particles, a major cause 
of breath odors and then overcomes 
the odors themselves. Immediately 


Be Agreeable to Others 


Get in the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic every morning and every 
night, and between times before social 
engagements. It is your best safeguard 
against offending others needlessly. 
Keep a bottle handy at home and 
office; tuck one in your handbag when 
you travel. It’s the one thing you 
can’t afford to be without. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S. Do you know that the Listerine Antisepti 


¢ treatment for dandruff has produced amazing results for thousands? 
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OMMY’S fine gray eyes looked 
slightly puzzled, and his light- 
brown hair was a bit tangled, 
as he limped up the steps into 
the Administration Building. 

“T want an education,” he said sim- 
ply. “I’ve worked long enough to 
know a man hasn’t a chance without 
schooling. I’m twenty-one years old 
now, and I’ve only finished the sixth 
grade. I’ve been walking here two 
days. Not knowing things is like walk- 
ing when autos pass you. 

“T’ll have to work all my way, of 
course. I saved every cent I could 
working the last three months and 
have $7.38. I had to buy some bread 
yesterday. This morning a farmer’s 
wife gave me some sandwiches. I’ve 
been in trucks, mule-wagons, rode 
double on a mule with a boy for three 
miles, and just kept on coming, but 
my feet is sure blistered.” 

He smiled in a quiet, gentle way as 
we asked, “Do you have any brothers 
or sisters at home?” 

“Oh, yes. There’s four sisters older 
than me—all grown up an’ married. 
I’m the oldest of four boys at home; 
they’re seventeen, thirteen, and eight. 

“I told Pappy he’d managed to 
bring his girls up all right in a mess 
of likker, but he couldn’t expect to 
bring his boys up moonshining, and 
not have them do the same thing. He 
said it'd be hard making a living with- 
out likker, but he’d try. The neigh- 
bors fussed right bad when he quit. 
They said nary a man in the country 
made such good likker. One man 
came to Pappy crying, saying he’d 
buy him a new copper still, if he’d 
just go on making whisky, but Pappy 
said no.” 

Tommy shifted his weight from one 
blistered foot to the other. “I worked 
all summer in the sawmill to help 
out, and Mama and all the boys 
worked in the fields planting corn, 
cotton, and sweet potatoes. We 
couldn’t seem to make any money, 
though, and when fall came the crops 
just paid our debts and left mighty 
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Decoration by JOHN ATHERTON 


little to buy food till spring. If I can 


get a schooling though, I’ll be able to 
get a better job and help right smart.” 
We took Tommy to the superin- 
tendent of the boys’ school, who said 
he would try to find a place for one 
more if we could get a scholarship 
for him. So we need $150 to care for 
Tommy for one year. : 


We have taken the liberty of quot- 
ing the above from a leaflet sent out 
by the Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga., 
one of the many splendid schools 
in the Southern highlands. We have 
done it, not for Tommy’s sake, for he 
has his scholarship now, but for the 
sake of the hundreds and thousands 
of other worthy boys and girls—in 
the highlands, on the farms, in towns 
and cities all over this rich land— 
who are longing for an education, but 
can’t get it unaided. Tommy needed 
$150; his school, through the work 
and prayers and devotion of its lead- 
ers, made up the rest. Many other 
boys and girls will need a bit more; 
thousands will need less. Some have 
more than Tommy had to start with; 
some go—or would like to go—to 
schools and colleges where the living 
costs are higher and the opportuni- 
ties to work and earn are fewer. 
Wherever they go—or would like to 
go—work and prayer and devotion 
on the part of the leaders will help 
them out. 

Another quotation, a headline in a 
paper, dated “Washington, May 22.” 
It read, “Cash Savings in U.S. Set At 


$69,000,000,000.” Billions upon billions 


of this cash are idle, earning from 
nothing up to two percent. Millions of 
those who have saved it could easily 
spare enough to make the dream of 
a college education come true for a 
boy or a girl. 

We know of no better investment 
than buying a future for an ambitious 
young life. 
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Realize Your Dream 
of Thrilling Hair! 


An amazing new cleansing-agent in Halo Shampoo brings 
lovely sparkle and manageability to even dry hair, with 
no scalp irritation! 


LANCE around you where smart peo- 

ple gather, and see why today many 
women with plain features are actually 
considered beautiful! 


Hair can do wonders for a woman if 
she gives it a chance. It can seem to make 
a round face take on lines of classic beauty. 
Give fullness and youth to faces that may 
be a trifle too angular. Yes, hair can re- 
flect exotic over-tones in your eyes and 
your complexion. 


But to reap this reward you must let the 
natural beauty of your hair come forth. 
You see, many old-style shampoos so often 
leave an unrinsable film of soap or oil to 
actually dull the hair and cover up its 
natural brilliance. That’s why women 
used to need a lemon or vinegar rinse. 
Why your hair so often looked dull and 
dead, stringy and unmanageable. 


How lucky for all women that a scien- 
tist made this discovery now in Halo 
Shampoo—a way to make rich, creamy 
shampoo lather without the use of either 
soap or oil. Here at last is the ideal 
shampoo for dry, oily or normal hair 
even in hardest water. One shampoo 


REVEALS THE BEAUTY 
Ai 





with Halo demonstrates perfectly how it 
removes all trace of dull film left by those 
old-style shampoos. How radiant and full 
of luster it leaves your hair, eliminating 
any need for lemon or vinegar rinse. How 
silky-soft and manageable it leaves your 
hair. How clean and fragrant your scalp, 
without irritation. In fact, even loose, 
flaky dandruff is safely removed. 


So buy Halo Shampoo from any drug, 
department or ten-cent store in the 10c, 
50c or $1.00 size. It is approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. If a trial 
doesn’t bring thrilling beauty to your 
hair, return the empty bottle to Colgate, 
Jersey City, N. J., and we will gladly re- 
turn every penny you paid for Halo. 
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tween facts and fiction at the head 

of this page, they are often curi- 
ously related. Sometimes, obviously, 
fiction is based on fact. But occasion- 
ally fact seems to be based on fiction. 

Two examples of this have con- 
fronted us lately. Remember Ida Wy- 
lie’s fanciful story last month, in 
which our recent royal visitors, the 
King and Queen, begged for—and got 
—permission to take an unsupervised 
walk? Well, according to a news dis- 
patch, they did just that on their 
Western trip. The adventure that 
befell them was not—it must be con- 
fessed—so dramatic as the one imag- 
ined by Miss Wylie. (They met a 
little farm boy, who was so overcome 
at the sight of the monarchs that he 
ran away!) But the parallel with the 
story was interesting. 

Then recently Martha Cheavens 
sent us another clipping, which re- 
ported the destruction of a country 
church by a tornado under exactly 
the circumstances described in this 
month’s novelette, “All Ye Faithful.” 
The disaster even occurred just after 
the preacher announced the hymn— 
as is the case in the story. So marked 
was the similarity, in fact, that we 
hastily sat down and wrote to Miss 
Cheavens, urging her to write noth- 
ing but completely happy stories from 
now on! 


Nivesn we seem to distinguish be- 


fiction seemed to anticipate fact. 

But more often facts condition fic- 
tion, and indeed the lives of fiction 
writers. We were thinking about this 
the other night, when the P.E.N. Club 
(Poets, Playwrights, Editors, Essay- 
ists, and Novelists!) gave an enor- 
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mous dinner for distinguished foreign 
literary figures. Among those invited 
were Thomas Mann and Arnold 
Zweig, two of Europe’s greatest nov- 
elists and now, of course, exiles from 
their native land. 

We were inclined to feel very sorry 
for these eminent expatriates. But 
Jules Romains, one of France’s great 
contributions to world literature, saw 
the matter in a different light. M. Ro- 
mains spoke only French, but with 
such perfect enunciation that even 
our unaccustomed ears were able to 
follow him. 

“Tt is wrong,” he said, “to consider 
these distinguished gentlemen as men 
without a country. It is true that for 
the moment they are not citizens of 
their homeland. But then, you see, 
they are not citizens for the moment 
anyway. They are citizens for eter- 
nity!” 


HovusEKEEPING offered to its readers 
a series of connected short stories 
—the reason being, frankly, that one 
good short story is hard enough to 


i has been a long time since Goop 


find, let alone a series—and nothing | 


in the series line appeared that could 
be considered worth while. 

But all of a sudden there came a 
pair of stories from Edmund Ware, 
which, for sheer charm, took us back 
to the days of Mariel Brady’s “Gene- 
vieve Gertrude” stories. The central 
figure of these stories is not a madcap 
child like Genevieve Gertrude. On 
the contrary, it’s a rollicking, delight- 
ful old gentleman known to his three 
adoring grandchildren as “Boppy.” 
You'll meet him for the first time this 
month on page 38, and subsequent 
adventures will follow later. 


e are forever exhorting authors 
whose work has been popular in 
the past to please our readers 

again in the near future. And usually 
they are very agreeable about prom- 
ising to try. Leslie Ford, for instance, 
is working on another mystery serial. 
Charles Hoffman has promised to 
write some more of those engaging 
stories about young married people 
(surprising how many young mar- 
ried people there are nowadays!). 
Thelma Strabel, too, has agreed to 
try her hand at a story set against a 
European background. 

Oh, we have lots of promises, and 
“we don’t doubt any of them except 
maybe some that Jane Hall made to 
us. And here’s the reason for that. 

Jane flew East from Hollywood a 
few days ago, bringing us her article 
“The Wizard of Oz” (page 40), which 
we readily concede to be a honey. 
But shortly thereafter, lunching with 
Jane, and Jon Whitcomb (who illus- 
trates most of her stories), we were 
introduced to an engaging little wire- 
haired terrier named Kate. 

“Kate,” said Jane, “is the most 
thoughtful animal I’ve ever known. 
She was listening when the airline 
people told me that pets could be 
transported at so much per pound. 
Guess where I found her next? On 
eae bathroom scales, weighing her- 
self!’ 

“Oh,” we said feebly. ' 

“And for three days,” Jane con- 
tinued triumphantly, “she went on a 
diet. Wouldn’t eat a thing but milk 
and bananas.” 

So now you know why we feel the 
way we do about Jane Hall. 


THE STAFF 
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ing things—be they plants or chil- 
dren or simply ideas for stories. 

It makes for a strenuous life, but she 
is used to that. Her strenuous living 
really began at the age of four months, 
when she was taken to Mexico, where 
her father served as a missionary for 
fourteen years. 

Later her family moved back to Mis- 
souri; but her wanderings were not 
over. For in a few years she met and 
married a newspaperman, Hugh J. 
Schuck, whose assignment took them to 
Japan. There she served her apprentice- 
ship in writing, first helping her hus- 
band with his dispatches, then trying 
her hand at fiction. Together they have 
been so successful that, with their two 
children, Nancy and Hugh, they are 
moving this summer to a Massachusetts 
farm, complete with a brook and deer 
tracks in the garden. 

Martha Cheavens puts a great deal of 
herself into her stories. In them you 
find echoes of the far places in which 
she has lived, as well as her deep love 
of the American scene. But her story 
this month is the first in which she re- 
veals, along with her usual high literary 
quality, the spiritual heritage of her 
early childhood. It is no accident that 
the title of her newest story is taken 
from a beloved hymn. Turn the page and 
read Martha Cheavens’ first novelette. 


Mine’ Cheavens has a way with grow- 
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“T WAS a strange funeral. So 
| many hearses. They wound in 
and out over the Missouri hills 
that August afternoon, and there 
Some Were not many flowers to lay on 

the graves afterwards. People 
took what they had in their gardens 
mostly, perennial sweet peas and nas- 
turtiums and petunias and ferny as- 
paragus. A few late hollyhocks, but 
most of the hollyhocks had been cut 
off by the storm’s edge. 

People for miles arounc came to 
the funeral. Farmers, in fine cars 
or shabby ones, depending on their 
wheat crop that summer. Some came 
from as far as the Ozark foothills— 
plain uneducated folk, the men in 
clean overalls and the women in sun- 
bonnets and homemade dresses. But 
there were people of another sort, 
too. Professors from the near-by uni- 
versity. Students, studiedly casual 
about putting themselves out to come 
to a country funeral. They sat down 
on the improvised benches in the 
grove beside the burial ground, and 
when the benches were full they 
sat on the grass. They wanted to 
hear what John Gordon, the young 
preacher, had to say about the trag- 
edy that had befallen Mount Olive 
Church. They wanted to hear what 
he had to say about death. They won- 
dered as to his opinion of God, and 
how he might justify the injustice of 
life. The appalling occurrence that 
had so recently swept over them, 
leaving in its impartial wake its dead 
and its living—how was he going to 
explain that? Those church members 
who had missed death by so scant a 
margin—was it merely luck? Why 
were they spared? They sat in the 
grove now expectantly, hugging their 
aliveness to them like borrowed 
cloaks, and looked up at John Gor- 
don, and wondered what message he 
might have for them. 

John Gordon mounted the pulpit 
slowly, his head bowed. He was a 
tall, spare man in his middle thirties. 
There was something in his rough- 
hewn features, some quality of en- 
during tenderness, reminiscent of 
pictures of the young Lincoln. No one 
quite understood his coming here to 
Mount Olive, a humble little country 
church. With a brilliant career ahead 
of him in the religious world, he had 
resigned several years ago from a 
wealthy city church without explana- 
tion, and chosen to come here. He 
lived in great simplicity, with his 
widowed mother, in a small white 
farmhouse not far from Mount Olive. 

John Gordon looked out upon his 
people. “ ‘And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely,” he 
said. “The water of life—so mysteri- 
ous, so baffling, so precious. It is ours 
today; it may not be ours tomorrow. 
It was ours a few days ago, just as it 
was theirs. Those we have just bur- 
ied. We were spared, and they were 
not. Why? Last Sunday evening a 
small group of people was gathered 
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A man of God may unknowingly inspire 


faith, yet struggle to find it for himself 





“It had a gay life,”” Lucy said. He saw 
laughter in her eyes for the first time 


together in our church, our friends 
and relatives. Loved ones. But there 
was an outsider there, too, aman who 
wandered in. It is of him I should 
like to speak today.” 

A baby cried and was stilled at 
his mother’s breast. The grove was 
weirdly still as John Gordon’s voice 
went on: “Seeing an approaching 
storm last Sunday evening, as you 
will recall, I dismissed the service be- 
fore it began, saying that those who 
wished might remain. And it was 
then that I first saw the man, outside 
the church. He seemed undecided 
whether to come in or not. He was 
young, well dressed; but there was 
a look of haggardness about him, of 
unrest—a spiritual hunger. He looked 
unhappy. Seeing him, an unfathom- 
able perversity came over me, an 
anger toward him. I wanted to say 
to him, 

“‘Go away! There is nothing for 
you here. Why do you come? What do 
you want? A creed? We have a creed 
here, but it was made by men. It has 
already defeated itself. It is an empty 
vessel. Are you seeking God? So am 
I. Do you want faith? Faith in what? 
Goodness, beauty, love? They are all 
perishable. Life is perishable, and 
immortality is but a word, elusive of 
definition. Don’t come to me. I can’t 
help you. I have not helped these 
people here, my God and my religion 
have not sufficed for them. Go away.’ 

“But he stayed. Looking down in 
pity on the few people who were not 
afraid of the storm, I felt shattered 
and humbled, and with a twist of 
irony I announced the hymn, ‘Oh 
Come, All Ye Faithful.’ Miss Grace, 
at the organ, played the opening 
measure, and the man, outside, took 
off his hat and came in. It is of him 
I am going to speak to you now. Not 
of the others.” 


T WAS late that Sunday afternoon. 
John sat at his desk, his books 
closed before him, his Bible and his 
commentaries, his notebooks, a news- 
paper. His desk lay entirely neat and 
arid, not like its usual condition when 
he was preparing a sermon. He sat 
looking out the window. No breeze 
stirred the starched white curtains. 
The afternoon was holding its breath. 
Heavy clouds sagged upon the hori- 
zon. On the left he could see the tall 
spire of Mount Olive Church, its cross 
gilded by the sun. He rose, stooped 
to look more intently at the sky, at 
the shining spire, at a delicate thread 
of smoke inactive in the heavy air, 
suspended over the chimney of Lucy 
Campbell’s ugly, boxlike little house 
not far beyond. 

He looked at it and thought of the 
cruelty and injustice of Lucy’s life, 
and in some intangible way it was 
symbolic of the cruelty and injustice 
of all life. Ten years ago, when he 
had first entered the ministry, he had 
been filled with a buoyant hope that 
in some way he might help a little, 
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even a little. He had resigned from 
the city church because of its pomp 
and insincerity. It was choking on its 
own wealth. He could not help the 
people there because they did not 
want help. They did not want God. 
Perhaps in a poorer community— 

But tonight he was going to his 
evening service without a sermon. 
He had no message for these people 
either. He had tried to help them, but 
had failed. Religion had failed. 

He closed the study window, sens- 
ing a storm on the way, and joined 
his mother in the dining room. Mrs. 
Gordon was a small. woman, white 
haired, fragile. Her skin was crossed 
and recrossed with fine wrinkles, her 
back was bent under the weight of 
her seventy-six years. Her head, as 
she bowed it to say grace, shook with 
a slight palsy. The sight of her sitting 
there at the supper table, so old, so 
worn, moved John almost beyond en- 
durance. If it had not been for her, 
for her blind faith in him and in a 
religion he no longer found adequate, 
he would have resigned from the 
ministry before this. He knew now 
he could hold on no longer. This was 
the end. He would resign tonight. 

Having eaten, he started across his 
front yard toward the church, but his 
mother called after him, “Aren’t you 
taking Elsa her cooky tonight, John?” 

He frowned. “She probably won’t 
be there,” he said. “She’s missed three 
Sundays. Anyway, what’s the use? 
The child doesn’t need a cooky. She 
needs a whole social reform.” 


ITTLE Elsa lived with an aunt and 
uncle, Ada and Pete Jenkins, 
sharecropper farmers, two or three 
miles from Mount Olive Church. 
They had come to this community 
from the southern part of the state 
two years before, and in that short 
length of time had managed almost 
to ruin the little tenant farm they had 
rented from Jim Abernathy. Jim was 
a good landlord; he had been sym- 
pathetic with Pete and his hard-luck 
story the first year. But the truth of 
the matter was that Pete didn’t try. 
He didn’t care. He was lazy and shift- 
less and ignorant. He didn’t keep up 
the fences, and the hogs got in and 
ravaged the corn. There were no 
crops to share. Instead of Pete’s pay- 
ing fifty dollars rent that year to 
Abernathy to cover taxes and insur- 
ance, Abernathy lent fifty dollars to 
Pete to tide him over. Jim Abernathy 
was an industrious farmer himself, a 
good man, and patient. He spent a 
week helping Pete repair the fences, 
doing most of the work himself, He 
gave him seed and helped him with 
the spring planting. But after the 
second year it was the same story. 
“You'll have to go,” he said to Pete. 
“I can’t keep this up forever.” 
Abernathy was right. Nevertheless, 
John Gordon interceded for Pete, 
asked that he be given one more 
chance. Volunteered the cash. It 
wasn’t the cash, the landlord ex- 
plained, it was the farm. The house 
and the outbuildings were falling to 
pieces from neglect and abuse, the 
18 


fences were gone again, the well was 
polluted. The answer was no, defi- 
nitely. Pete Jenkins would have to 
clear out. 

If it hadn’t been for little Elsa, John 
Gordon would not have intervened 
in the first place. The other Jenkins 
children, her cousins, were a sorry 
lot, _dull-witted, sullen, hopeless. 


Elsa, an orphan, was a wizened, rick- . 


ety little creature, undersized. She 
was ragged and dirty like the rest of 
them, her dark hair matted and tan- 
gled and hanging over her forehead. 
But she was bright. Her dark eyes, 
enormous in her thin pixie little face, 
danced and sparkled. Her mouth was 
mischievous. In spite of her filth and 
unkempt condition, she was possessed 
of a wild, sweet beauty. She was an 
elfin child, a changeling. It was hor- 
rible to think of her growing up 
amidst such squalor and ignorance. 

John Gordon ran across her quite 
by chance the first time, not many 
weeks before. She had but recently 
come here on the death of her par- 
ents. Pete and Ada had taken her in, 
grudgingly, only to find, after a few 
days, that she could be extremely 
useful. 

The day John Gordon saw her he 
had walked to the country store at 
the crossroads on some errand or 
other, and the girl was sitting dis- 
consolately on a large rock by the 
road, crying. 

“Tt can’t be as bad as all that, little 
girl, can it?” he said cheerfully, sit- 
ting down beside her. “Things never 


ones in this novelette 


are as bad as they seem, you kr 
What’s the trouble?” 

No answer. The crying continued. 

John Gordon happened to’ have a 
cooky in his pocket. He liked sweets, 
had dropped a few cookies in his 
pocket as he passed rough the 













kitchen, had eaten all this one. 
Most fortunate, he tho t, taking it 
out and laying it on his knee. The 


child’s sobs lessened 
It was a choco 
white. John took 


cooky, iced in 
is penknife and cut 


What is good? What is evil? 
of life and of death? If ye 


seeking answers to these 


Suddenly all sound ceased. In the hush 
could be sensed an impending disaster 


carefully through the frosting, allow- 
ing the chocolate to spell the words 
“rat ME.” He then snapped his knife 
shut and sat staring reflectively at his 
handiwork. The sobs had stopped. He 
was aware of two bright eyes looking 
out from under the tangle of hair. 
Then a shy little voice, “I kin read!” 
“You can? How old are you?” 






tiny! 
She edged closer to 
little by little told him 


quarter and was afraid to go home. 

John Gordon regarded the cooky. 
Once upon a time, he said, a little girl 
named Alice went down a rabbit-hole, 
found a small cake marked “EAT ME,” 
ate it, and presently grew until she 
was nine feet tall. She wanted to get 
tall, of course, so she could get a little 
golden key from a table she hadn’t 
been able to reach. So the small cake 
must have been magic. 

“Now of course your name isn’t 
Alice,” he continued. 

“It’s Elsa, though,” she interrupted 
hopefully. “That’s almost Alice.” 

“And you aren’t down in a rabbi 
hole,” he said, “but still, you 
that quarter, don’t you?” 

“Yes!” she breathed. 






What is the meaning 











have been restless, 
estions, the faithful 
» help you find peace 


“So maybe,” he concluded, handing 
her the cooky, “maybe this is magic, 
too. Close your eyes tight. Eat every 
crumb. Then look back of you, on 
that oak leaf lying there, and maybe 
—maybe—the quarter will be there.” 

They had been fast friends from 
that moment. He had gone to the 
store with her to get the beer, had 
walked home with her, telling her 
more about Alice in Wonderland. The 
last quarter mile he had carried her, 
piggyback, (Continued on page 66) 
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f HERE had been ten who en- 
| tered the plane at Chicago, 
inclusive of the pilots, the 
stewardess, and Belle, the 
nearly black Alsatian with 
which the blind boy was bound 
home to California from their train- 
ing together at New Jersey’s “Seeing 
Eye.” If there could be light on a face 
that had never known what light was, 
it was on that lad’s face, and Hector 
Hamilton could not forget it, just as 
he could not forget the pride and still- 
ness of the dog herself, watchful by 


temsmanset 





the boy’s side through the night hours 
in the strange thing with wings as it 
flew to its death and the death of five. 

And now in place of pride there was 
only bewilderment, Belle’s job mys- 
teriously gone. When at last the four 
human survivors had abandoned the 
scene of the crash and started out 
(they weren’t sure where) across a 
bowl of desert that looked to be so 
small, for a time the dog had ranged 
far ahead_oyer=tfe™blistering sands. 
Now,bs"alternoon gf the fifth day of 
haifiger and the s@eond/day of thirst, 


she tagged along, loll-tongued and 
droop-tailed, eyes raised in fixed 
troublement to the blind boy, where 
he hung, an awkward load, over 
Hector Hamilton’s shoulder. All she 
could do was whimper when the lad 
whimpered as the jolt of a misstep 
beneath him brought the torment of 
the broken hip nearer for an instant 
through the veil of morphia. 

Since the makeshift stretcher with 
which they had started had gone to 
pieces Hector and the man Friessen 
had taken turns with the burden, 


until an hour ago. But now Friessen 
was out hundreds of yards ahead, 
and Hector knew he had quit and 
wasn’t going to carry any more. Not 
that Friessen had said anything at 
the last relief. He never said anything 
or did anything he could help, but 
habitually stood and looked stunned. 
‘So it was he had come to save his 
own life, when Hector and Danna, the 
stewardess, were getting the blind 
boy clear of the wreck and the other 
men had gone back in to free the 
pilots and been trapped themselves 





There in the desert he faced the most terrible 


problem that can confront a doctor: whether to 


end human suffering by destroying human life 
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in sudden and inescapable flames. 

Hector didn’t like him. Nor did he 
like his getting farther and farther off 
ahead with the lighter other burden, 
the shiny new medicine bag that was 
Hector’s pride and joy and badge of 
budding doctorhood, calculated to 
impress the canning-company offi- 
cials who had wired the offer of a 
company-union practice on the Coast 
“in-a hurry,” without guessing per- 
haps (or so Hector feared) that 
“Hector Hamilton, M.D.” was barely 
turned twenty-seven and dewy fresh 
from his internship. 

“In a hurry,” eh? But Hector 
mustn’t think of that irony now. He 
mustn’t even think of what he wanted 
most to think of: the snow ridge bor- 
dered by a forest, dancing up and 
down on the desert rim ahead, seem- 
ingly so near now, as it had been 
seemingly so near since Hector 
couldn’t remember when. Lush green 
forest, full of shadows. But no, not 
now. Now it was on the man Friessen 
he must try to pin part of his mind, 
while the rest of it kept his back up 
to the dead weight and his feet going 
past each other; in Friessen’s hand 
the bag, in the bag the solution of 
morphine the blind boy might be 
needing again any minute, and no 
yes or no about it, no matter how 
desperately low it ebbed now in the 
phial. 

Hector ought to stop, get his 
strength, and shout angrily after the 
fool: “What do you want, Friessen? 
Want him to start bucking with pain 
any minute, wreck what’s left of his 
splinting, to say nothing of making 
me fall down maybe, and maybe not 
get up again? Bring back that bag!” 

Shout? That was a joke. The swol- 


len blob that was a tongue in the 
parchment pocket that was Hector’s 
mouth was hardly like to wag any- 
thing louder than a croak in this 
white furnace of a worla, on whose 
rim up there ahead jiggled a forest 
fringing a snow ridge. Green trees. 
Big, moist, green trees, carpeted be- 
tween them in the shade with ferns, 
deep enough to roll in. Or when it 
came to rolling, why not roll in the 
snow above and beyond, roll and 
burrow in the snowdrifts? Bite and 
chew the snow, and swallow and 
swallow. 

Belle, the dog, made a funny sound 
behind Hector’s back as he thought 
about the snow to keep his feet go- 
ing. Funny, because the blind boy had 
neither stirred nor whimpered. Fun- 
ny. But where was Danna’s shadow 
gone, that should have been to the 
left, bobbing over the blaze of the 
ground? That was what was funny. 

Taking pains with his feet, Hector 
turned about and saw the stewardess 
thirty yards to the rear, sitting on the 
ground. 

Slowly he retraced his steps. She 
blinked up at him, her eyes clearing 
in the blistered mask that Hector 
could remember, as if far in the past, 
as the kind of pretty face that has 
its moments of being something more 
than pretty. 

“Get up, Danna! You've got to get 


up. 

“Yes, I know.” 

On her feet, she swayed for a mo- 
ment and was steady. 

“You’re all in, Doc. You've car- 
ried him too long. Where’s Mr. Fries- 
sen?” She looked around, at a loss, 
but failed to see the figure in the 
light ahead. (Continued on page 156) 
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Compulsory health insurance—loosely called 
“socialized medicine”’—is one of the great 
issues of the day. Here this vital subject is 
analyzed, with arguments for and against it 


ness in the family sometime or other. 

Father comes home with the flu. Or 

Ee has mastoid. Or Bobby frac- 

tures his arm in a vacant-lot football 

game. Or the last baby’s birth has left 
: residue of annoyances that must be cared 
OL Sewers 

We budget for these emergencies. Of 
course we do. But we know—we know—we 
cannot budget for illness. Not really. For the 
run-of-the-mine diseases like grippe or 
measles or tonsils—yes. But let something 
serious come along, and it’s another story. 
Bobby’s fractured arm means X-rays, the 
services of an orthopedic specialist, a stay in 
the hospital, appliances, anesthetics, etc. 
With all the fees and charges that run up 
with every breath, we may find ourselves in 
serious financial trouble. 

For medicine today isn’t the medicine the 
horse-and-buggy doctor dispensed to Grand- 
pa. Not much more than fifty or sixty years 
ago the general practitioner was Medicine. 
Today Medicine is the general practitioner 
plus the specialists, trained nurses, hospitals, 
hospital employees, pharmacists, technicians, 
manufacturers of drugs and elaborate med- 
ical equipment, diagnostic facilities, and 
laboratories. 

We don’t need all these modern develop- 
ments for every sniffle. But when any one 
of us is seriously ill or injured, we want 
every advantage science has achieved for 
our benefit. We certainly want to employ 
every possible means to care for Bobby’s 
fractured arm. We don’t want him to go 
through life crippled if there’s any possible 
way to prevent it. 

All these advantages are expensive. True, 
our own family doctor is usually a saint 
about waiting for his moderate charge. The 
specialist is “usually considerate about his 
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fee. But the other costs are fixed—and 
they’re the ones that run up so terrifyingly. 
You and I don’t ask for charity, and the © 
existing institutions have their hands full 
anyhow caring for the truly needy. But our 
bills for one emergency may well become a 
lifetime catastrophe. People have been won- 
dering what can be done about this. 
Recently there has been brought before 
Congress a Bill which concerns itself with 
these matters—a Bill that is being attacked 
and defended with remarkable violence all 
over the nation. Introduced by Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner of New York, it is known as 


_ the National Health Bill. 


Those advocating this Bill see in it the 
first tentative step toward a great humani- 
tarian goal—the extension of medical care 
to millions who at present cannot afford it. 
Those opposing refer to it ominously as the 
opening wedge for what they call “socialized 
medicine.” 

Now, this article is not designed either to 
uphold or to criticize the Wagner Bill. The 
final decision will be made by the people of 
this country, acting through their chosen 
representatives in Congress. But it is self- 
evident that the more the people know about 
the background of this controversy, the 
better fitted they will be to decide what they 
want. Hence this article, which will en- 
deavor to present the arguments of both 
sides in as fair and unbiased a manner as 
possible. 

At the moment, the attention of the nation 
is focused on the Wagner Bill; but the issue 
is actually a much broader one. And before 
outlining briefly the provisions of the Bill, 
let us review the circumstances which 
brought such a Bill into being. 

For a long time it has been recognized by 
experts that the cost of emergency medical 
care is an ever-present threat to the financial 
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stability of the average American family, 
The rich, of course, can pay their own way, 
and for the very poor who live in sizable 
communities with good medical facilities 
and good clinics, there is always charity to 
fall back on. But in between these two 
groups is a vast number of Americans to 
whom the possibility of emergency medical 
expenses is a constant nightmare—a vast 
number of people, that is, who simply cannot 
afford to get sick. : 

But they do get sick. And when sickness 
comes—serious sickness—people need the 
doctor; they need medicine; they may also 
need hospital, nursing, and X-ray or labora- 
tory services. 

They may need them, but can they get 
them? Or, if they get them, can they pay for 
them without mortgaging the house or going 
into debt? 

In pondering such questions it is not sur- 
prising that people’s minds have turned to 
thoughts of insurance. Insurance is available 
against death, fire, theft, flood, unemploy- 
ment, old age, mad dogs, golf balls. ... Why, 
they ask themselves, cannot the insurance 
principle be applied to health? Why cannot 
large numbers of people band together to 
distribute risks and the costs of medical 
care? After all, among 10,000 or so there are 
only a limited number of fractured arms or 
mastoids or cases of pneumonia. 

In response to this demand, various 
“Group Medicine” and “Group Hospitaliza- 
tion” organizations have come into being 
during the past ten years. Organized cheaply 
and efficiently on a purely voluntary basis, 
Group Hospitalization has enjoyed a wide- 
spread popularity and has been endorsed by 
most doctors. But it does not cover doctors’ 
bills. That is one reason why experiments 
with Group Medicine are being tried in cer- 
tain localities. 

One outstanding example of voluntary 
Group Medicine is the Ross-Loos Clinic in 
Los Angeles, started by a group of doctors 
who made a contract with the employees of 
the Department of Water and Power. Each 
employed person pays $2.50 a month, and 
with certain extra charges, the average cost 
for doctors’ services in home or office, for 
diagnostic, medical, and surgical treatment, 
for hospital care and for supplies, except 
certain expensive medicines, is $2.68 per 
month. 

But $2.68 a month is $32.16 a year. And 
this, plus the small additional charges for 
dependents, is too much for those whose 
incomes are so small they are just barely 
able to make ends meet. There are a great 
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many such Americans. There are about 40,- 
000,000 people in this country living on 
family incomes of about $800 a year. They 
cannot afford voluntary health insurance in 
any of the forms available today. 

But their need is very great. The Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care, a million- 
dollar foundation headed by a member of 
President Hoover’s cabinet, the conserva- 
tive Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, proved it. The 
National Health Survey, made last year 
under the direction of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, reinforced the Committee’s find- 
ings and added new knowledge. 

These and other investigations indicate 
that the smaller the income, the greater the 
threat of illness; for the less money people 
have, the more often are they sick, and the 
longer are they sick. 

Moreover, we learn that, splendid as our 
free and private medical services are, they 
are still woefully inadequate. We need more 
and better hospital facilities, better preven- 
tive public-health services, and more cura- 
tive medical care. 

What facilities we have are unevenly and 
inequitably distributed: 

Forty percent of the 3,000 or so counties 
in our 48 states are without a single 
registered hospital. 

Only 2 percent of cities with less than 
10,000 population have free medical service 
rendered through out-patient clinics in hos- 
pitals either publicly or privately supported, 
Yet more than 50 percent of the families in 
the lowest income ranges live in small com- 
munities or in rural areas. 

Illness and the costs of illness are often 
human tragedies. These hard times they 
often push self-sustaining wage earners 
over the borderline, where they become 
public dependents, and hence a burden on 
the taxpayers. 

Consequently, many contend that the 
health of its citizens is the concern of gov- 
ernment, and out of this contention has 
arisen the Wagner Act. This Bill, which em- 
bodies the recommendations of experts in- 
side and outside the government service, 
provides comprehensive measures for im- 
proving and extending medical care. It does 
not provide that the federal government 
shall set up any health insurance, either 
voluntary or compulsory. It does promise 
that if the individual states wish to extend 
and improve medical care for their people 
and to establish measures spreading the 
cost of medical care by state systems of 
health insurance, or state systems of medical 
aid, the federal (Continued on page 141) 
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HE hotel spread across a hill 

on the surf side of the island 

and was much in favor among 

those who liked a certain kind 

of quiet gaiety. There were no 

shops to distract, no clubs near 
at hand—it was self-contained. Its 
orchestra was small, but it was ade- 
quate, and every night it served as 
a background for a small special 
attraction such as a native tap-dancer 
or a comical little black boy, who 
could strut in most professional fash- 
ion. It had its own beach and tennis 
courts and golf course. Indeed, it 
had everything one could ask for in 
the way of entertainment. 

In January last year a woman came 
to the hotel. It was before the usual 
late-winter rush of Americans to the 
island, and the small number of 
guests made for an intimacy that 
would be impossible later in the 
season. Everyone sitting about the 
lounge noticed the woman when she 
came in, alone, for she was the sort 
that is noticed at once—not for any- 
thing ostentatious or dramatic in her 
appearance, but for her quietly dis- 
tinguished clothes and proud, though 
casual, bearing. She was tall and had 
a pale face, not beautiful but inter- 
esting in its reserve. Her eyes only 
were beautiful, dark and extremely 
intelligent. 

Those unsure people who had been 
thinking that perhaps they had come 
too early this year felt, without ex- 
pressing it even to themselves, a 
relief almost as of vindication. 


Almost any woman can do something 
to make herself noticed. But it is a 
rare woman who is noticed because 
she does nothing. And still more rare 
is the woman who, by doing nothing, 
can alter the lives of other people 
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Major Trelawney, retired these 
four years and drifting about with 
his young and exceedingly beautiful 
wife, saw the restlessness that he had 
so come to fear and that he knew so 
little how to appease, leave his wife’s 
body as if some magic herb had given 
her surcease. He was sensitive enough 
to know exactly why and to feel a 
swift gratitude toward this stranger, 
who, by her choice of this hotel, had 
given it intangible but unquestioned 
prestige. For he loved his wife and 
yet he had had enough excitement in 
his life, and pursuit of excitement 
tired him unspeakably. 

Mrs. Gorham, thrice widowed and 
living well on insurance, said at once, 
“T-wonder who that is?” And called 
Madeleine, the young hostess, and 
asked her directly about the arrival. 
But Madeleine could give little infor- 
mation other than that the woman’s 
name was Emilia Taggert and that 
she was from New York. 

“T hope she can play bridge,” Mrs. 
Gorham said. She meant that for the 
Major’s wife, who was bored by the 
game and who had lost Mrs. Gorham 
some sixty dollars in a week by her 
preposterous carelessness. 

One of the hosts, a fresh-faced and 
very competent American boy named 
Carswell, had gone up to the woman 
at once and introduced himself, said 
the usual things about hoping she 
would be happy with them. The 
woman said, “Thank you,” and moved 
toward the desk. She was shown at 
once to her room, and no one saw her 
again till dinnertime. 

As Belle Trelawney dressed for 
dinner, she said, “I shall wear my 
white dress tonight.” 

The Major smiled slightly, though 
turning away as he did so. Belle had 
bought the dress in Paris and had 
paid an outrageous price for it; but 
she had never seemed to find any 
occasion worthy of its donning. She 
put the dress on, looking very fragile 
and young and exquisite in it. The 
Major looked at her somewhat wist- 
fully then and thought that it would 
be something a man could remember 
if a woman were willing to wear her 
best just for him. 

The woman came in a little late for 
dinner and was given a small table 
near the (Continued on page 98) 
































































It was amazing! Sel- 
fridge dancing with 
Emilia—Emilia, who 
never did anything 


“Kiss me!” Marvin demanded. 
Suddenly light streamed into 
the room. Verne was there! 


The story began last month: 


“T’VE never been any place, but I 
read books and went to the mov- 

ies, and I learned to act like a lady.” 
So young Fanny Piper boasted. 
Fanny Piper—half white, half Indian, 


and hati 
receive 


s both. And as soon as she 
her oil inheritance, she 


bought a big red car and fine new 
clothes and left her Osage family to 
go to Denver to meet “real people.” 

On the way, Fanny had to pull up 
for repairs at Ike’s Place. Ike was a 
wise old man, and his son, Verne, was 
a tall, easygoing lad, who attracted 


Fanny mightily, and who saw in the 
wild, beautiful: girl the woman he’d 
been wanting. They rode in the moon- 
lit mountains that night, and Verne 
told Fanny he wanted to marry her. 

Fanny answered: “No, I wouldn’t 
marry you. My mother married a 





white man, and what did he want of 
her—her money!” She leaned toward 
him. “Please,” she begged, “let’s just 
be friends—” 

Stung, Verne said curtly, “Nope!” 
and left her. 

Early next morning, Fanny was up 
and anxious to go. No one—nothing 
—was going to stop her. 

But Ike stopped her by talking 
amiably about the Osage Indians. He 
tried to show her the beautiful pat- 
tern of their living; he told her how 
the tribal women used to paint the 
center partings of their hair red, 
which meant that they met the day 
bravely. Fanny was interested—until 
Verne came along. 

Then she jumped into her car, 
emptied her purse over its side in a 
contemptuous farewell gesture, and 
roared away. 

Ike turned to his son. “You need a 
woman like that. And God knows she 
needs you. You’d best go while you 
can keep her in sight.” 

So Verne followed Fanny Piper to 
Denver—followed her into the lobby 
of an elegant hotel, told her where 
he’d be if she wanted him, and saun- 
tered slowly off on his curved, cow- 
puncher’s heels. 

Fanny didn’t stare after him, but 
she was the only one in that lobby 
who didn’t. 


HE informal early diners at 

the Zebulon Pike Hotel could 

hardly eat for watching the girl 

who sat alone at a small table 

in the center of the room. It 

was not just that she alone was 
in formal attire, nor was it her dress 
itself, red satin without shoulder- 
straps, so that her pliant olive shoul- 
ders gleamed through the sleekness 
of her overlong black hair. But from 
the spectacular moment of her en- 
trance she seemed to implore them 
to watch her. 

First she flashed a general smile to 
everyone as if to guests at a private 
party. Then she overlooked the lifted 
pencil and pad of the waiter while 
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she examined every face. What she 
ordered finally was innocuous—fried 
chicken, ice cream, and pie; but she 
ate little, pausing often as though she 
expected something to happen. When 
nothing did happen, when the others 
went calmly on with their own af- 
fairs, her anticipation changed to 
perplexity, from perplexity to bewil- 


‘derment, and she looked about her 


with an expression of deep loneliness. 
At last she rose, and as she walked 
out studied each table on her way, 
pathetically, like a condemned pris- 
oner hoping for a dramatic reprieve. 
Whatever she wanted she had not got. 

In the lobby she made her way to 
the desk. The clerk turned a ques- 
tioning finger to her box. 

“No messages, Miss.” 

“T mean, there might have been a 
tall fellow just asking for me.” 

“Not since I’ve been on, Miss.” 

She sighed. “He’s the only one I 
know in this town... .” 

In the living room of her suite a 
middle-aged woman sat, patiently 
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waiting, her hands clasped, her heavy 
feet turned in. 

“Oh, Ma!” Fanny said hopelessly. 
She slammed the door quickly. “I told 
you not to come!” 

Mrs. Bess Piper wore a neat navy- 
blue dress, silk stockings, and foot- 
ease black oxfords. Her black braids 
were pinned up, solid scrolls against 
each gold-ringed ear. The necklace 
she wore was fashionable, a twisted 
rope of yellow and white beads. On 
another woman it would have been 
a charming affectation. On Mrs. Piper 
it was savage. For her face was wrin- 
kled, square, and brown; her small, 
attentive eyes were solidly black and 
pinched at their outer corners; and 
her lips were a straight engraved line 
above her heavy chinbone. 

“Fanny, hello,’ she said, without 
moving. 

“How did you get here? How did 
you find me?” 

“I sent Ward to find out if you are 
here. I came the back way.” 

“Ward! You sent your chauffeur 
into the lobby and you came up the 
back way—oh, how could you? Ma, 
why didn’t you stay home?” 

“I do stay home—and worry. I got 
to see what you're doing.” 

“Well, you’ve got to go back with 
Ward. Right away.” 

“You want to tell people you no 
Indian,” Mrs. Piper said incuriously. 
“What for?” 

“After all, I’m only half Indian.” 

“Yes. Only half white, too.” 

With swift ease Fanny slid to the 
floor and put her head on her mother’s 
lap. “Ma!” she said at last. “Did you 
ever paint the parting in your hair 
with red?” 

“IT, no. Your grandmother does so 
every day before she dies.” 

“T’d like to do that.” 

Mrs. Piper looked at her daughter’s 
beautiful bare shoulders. “You come 
home, Fanny,” she said. “You find 
nice boy and marry him. That is what 
you want, I think. To marry.” 

The girl flung back her head. “No. 
What do I (Continued on page 129) 
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Hawaiian Days 

EAR Goop HouSEKEEPING: I 
have borrowed my title 
from Mr. Milton, and I trust 
it isn’t lese-majesté, for when 
we left Hawaii last year we 
had hope, but no expectation, 
of returning. At least, not so soon. 
Yet here we have been for the last 
twenty-four crowded days. I am 
writing you under fantastically ro- 
mantic conditions—sitting beneath a 
palm tree. Of course, the palm is a 
potted one, on our big screened lanai 
—porch to you—but what a porch! 
Hibiscus blossoms repose on near-by 
tables, with baskets of spider lilies, 
gardenias, ginger blossoms. And I 
can look out into the gardens of the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, all around me, 
and see the great coconut palms tow- 
ering to the sky, their fronds never 
still but stirring like lazy dancers in 
the trade wind. The gardens riot with 
color, the birds in the mango and 
monkey-pod trees keep up an inces- 
sant twittering, and the grass is very 
green. 

I am brimming with new impres- 
sions, with delight recaptured and all 
of last year’s memories repainted in 
fresher tints. I feel rather like a sea- 
shell, of all things, on this sunny Sun- 
day morning. If you could hold me 
to your ear—a somewhat difficult feat 
of physical strength—I am certain 
you could hear the blue Pacific sing- 
ing its eternal melody, the song of 
the Islands. 

Our landing was a triumph, the 
band playing and a serene and beau- 
tiful Hawaiian woman singing as we 
docked. There were friends there to 
meet us, and some had come out on 
the tug. We were covered with leis, 
we were smothered in fragrance and 
color, and when we reached the 
Royal Hawaiian there was a continu+ 
ous procession of bellboys with bas- 
kets of bloom from friends and 
strangers alike. Later Mlle. X, the 
Lady Who Travels With Me, sat me 
down in a lounge chair, draped me 
with leis, and took a colored motion 
picture of the result. 

Beauty is a tangible thing in the 
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Hawaiian Islands. It is as visible as 
light over the land and sea. You can 
hold it in your hands in a flower, you 
can hear and smell it. All your senses 
perceive it—even more, that sixth 
sense which is nameless. For here 
beauty is not all physical; it is spirit- 
ual as well—a spirit, let us say. It is 
in the air, in the wave crest breaking, 
in the smile of a stranger, in your 
own heart. There are no words for 
it. You must come and know it for 
yourself. 

Honolulu is a beautiful city, beau- 
tifully planned. It has its troubles, as 
all cities do. Progress brings changes, 
and problems and growth present 
difficulties. It is not a mere exciting 
stopover for the big-eyed tourist. It 
is a city of industry and hard, satis- 
factory work. It keeps business hours, 
and its citizens do not live on coco- 
nuts as stay-at-homes fancy. You do 
not find pretty girls dancing hulas 
through the streets, nor do the Ha- 
waiians sit on the curb and eat their 
fish and poi. Honolulu is different 
from any other city because it is an 
enchanting mixture of old and new, 
of Occidental and Oriental. The 
buildings are modern, but adapted 
to setting and climate, and the tempo 
is modern too, but also adapted. Hon- 
oluluans rise earlier, go to work 
earlier than we. But they also cease 
working earlier, in order that they 
may enjoy the recreations so bounti- 
fully offered them—golf and riding 
and tennis, swimming, surfing, boat- 
ing, motoring. 

Honolulu is a friendly city. Its 
narrow central shopping streets are 
full of color. Stand on any corner 
and watch the parade of races go by. 
Many of the Oriental girls are in 
American clothes, their mothers in 
kimonos or robes or trousers. The 
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Hawaiian girls are very attractive. 
Many of them have mixed blood. The 
prettiest woman I have seen in the 
Islands is Hawaiian-Chinese. The 
babies, of all races, go tumbling by: 
They are as conversant with Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck as your own 
youngsters at home. 


E SPENT Easter with friends at 

Ewa, the great sugar plantation 
on the Island of Oahu, eighteen miles 
from Honolulu. We lived in a charm- 
ing guest cottage, and the cane grew ~ 
nearly to our back door. It was a re- 
visiting for us, as we had been to Ewa 
last year. But this time we had from 
Saturday until Monday night to en- 
joy it. Our hosts gave us a charming 
dinner, the table decorated with yards 
and yards of the pikake flower, which 
is like white jade carved into small, 
lovely shapes. And after dinner there 
were girls to sing and play and dance 
for us. 

On the following morning I rose at 
five and went with our host and host- | 
ess to see the laborers go out to the 
fields. We went to the “Crossing,” 
where the little engines puffed in 
bringing the men to work. The over- 
seers stood waiting in their high 
boots and riding trousers and broad= 
brimmed hats, and the endless pro- 
cession of workers began. It was _ 
dark, with a slow, silent rain before 
a watery sunrise. Later we drove, 
on cane-bordered roads, to look at 
the portable tracks upon which the 
cane cars operate and at a tonglike 
apparatus attached to a crane, which 
harvests the cane and which was de- 
veloped at Ewa. And after breakfast, 
we went through the sugar mill. I 


am not mechanically minded, but I 
was entranced by the celerity and 
neatness with which the cane comes 
from the fields to the conveyors and 
crushers, to go through the various, 
intricate processes and to emerge 
literally “in the bag’—ready to be 
shipped to the Coast to be refined. It 
sounds like a finishing school! But 
I assure you I ate a quantity of the 
sugar in its faintly tan, granular state 
and enjoyed it very much. 

On Tuesday morning we flew to 
Hawaii, the biggest and youngest of 
the Islands and still in the making. 
It is nearly two hundred miles from 
Oahu and a beautiful flight, over the 
brilliant water. Seen from the air, 
the breakers are merely sprinklings 
of whipped cream on the peacock 
blue; great liners are toys and fishing 
sampans bits of floating matchwood. 
We flew in and out of the misty 
clouds, watching the other islands 
take shape—Molokai, Lanai, and 
Maui, from which the great extinct 
crater of Haleakala rises over ten 
thousand feet to the sky. 

Reaching Hawaii, we landed not at 
Hilo, its port, but at Upolu Point, 
where we were met by friends, to be- 
gin a strenuous day. We had left 
Honolulu at eight in the morning, 
and the flight was less than two 
hours. So there was time to drive 
about before luncheon on one of the 
plantations. And after that we drove 
to Waimea Hotel, set in the vast 

_acreage of the Parker ranch, and met 
other friends, who took us to Ookala 
for the night. 

Here was another sugar plantation, 
in a superb setting. Here and here 
only does the cane come down from 
the high slopes on cables, in great 
bundles swishing through the air. 
The manager’s home at Ookala faces 
the sea on one side, and, on the other, 
Mauna Kea, the great snow-capped 
mountain almost fourteen thous 
feet high w , with her siste 
mountair auna Loa, dominates the 
Island. T : 
down 
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She wasn’t 
their mother, 
of course, and 
she certainly 

wasn’t their fa- 
ther; but for ten 
years she had been 
a little of both... with 

most of the hardships of 
each included, and very 
few of the rewards. Reward, indeed, 
was always whatever thin cream she 
could skim from her own satisfaction 
in giving to them, and from their 
eager acceptance. 

Even seeing them sometimes al- 
most selfish in their acceptance 
seemed a kind of reward to her, for it 
meant she had provided for them so 
well that they never reckoned what 
providing cost in weariness and 
worry. She had done the job so well 
that it looked utterly easy. Easy and 
gay and quite a lot of fun, being the 
unexpectedly young-looking owner 
of a prosperous advertising agency. 

Her family was adorably boastful 
about that young-lookingness of hers. 
Mother and the two girls were con- 
stantly pointing it out as their own 
handiwork, their contribution, in a 
way, to Tilda’s business equipment. 

“We'll never let you get old and 
dumpy,” they said. “Nobody would 
believe you’re thirty-three, Tilda.” 
And they picked out expensive clever 
clothes for her, and insisted on good 
nourishing cream, and spoke firmly 
about posture. 

“We’re never going to have you 
sacrificed for us,” her family was for- 
ever saying to her. So, every time 
Tilda’s earnings wrought a miracle 
for the rest of them, some small lux- 
ury must be bought—with her own 
money—for Tilda herself. 

When Tilda looked at these gifts, 
she couldn’t help remembering the 
family crises they commemorated. 
The white fur evening wrap, which 
she’d worn only once, meant she had 
finally seen her way clear to send- 
ing Marcia to kindergarten training 


They stood looking at the house they’d 
given up ten years before. Untended, it 
had gone downhill, as had their dreams 
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school. The swimming suit for that 
eruise she couldn’t take, after all, was 
the token that said she had lent the 
eruise money to Tobin, Marcia’s hus- 
band, who was really the reason 
Marcia never did anything with her 
kindergarten training course aiter 
she had taken it. 

It Lad its funny and ironic aspects. 
But it was sweet of them. And the 
gifts weren't ever wasted, because 
Marcia had worn the evening wrap 
quite a lot, and if Mother's appetite 
didn’t pick up, and she did have to go 
to Florida for a few weeks, the swim- 
ming suit would come in handy. 

Sometimes when she sat in her of- 
fice, far from the warming illogie of 
their affection, and signed checks for 
their charge-account bills, she felt a 
little grim about it. Grim, and then 
ashamed of herself, so that she went 
out and bought something else for 
one of them. They had been poor so 
long, poor darlings. 

And probably it was good for her 
to have to keep on her toes all the 
time. Never to relax a moment, never 
to say she was weary. Maybe it did 
keep her young. Matter of fact, she 
looked younger now than she had ten 
years ago, when she had taken on 
this burden of being her family’s 
father and mother—even her own 
mother’s mother. 

The children were grown up now, 
practically. Bud, who had been three 
when Dad died, was long-leggedly 
thirteen, and the money for his first 
two years at Harvard was laid away 
in government bonds. Marcia and To- 
bin Delaney’s baby was paid for at 
last, and Tobin seemed to be keeping 
up the payments on that expensive 
house he had insisted on buying 
for Marcia. The girls—whom Tilda 
thought of compositely, but loved 
separately as Sally and Ann—were 
twenty and twenty-three now and 
about to be established, Sally in a 
comfortable engagement, and Ann— 
Well, maybe people at twenty-three 
were younger now than when Tilda 
had taken over her father’s bungled 
job. It had seemed old enough then. 


Twenty-three. Would she ever be 
as old as that again in her lifetime? 
That was the year she had met John 
Haines. He had been twenty-five. But 
they were ancients at heart because 
there was the matter of sixty dollars 
between them. 

In an agony of necessity and shame, 
she had gone to the Homestead Loan 
Plan office to borrow that sixty dol- 
lars—which was so big then that it 
blotted out the whole sky—and there 
was John Haines, sitting on the other 
side of a desk. He’d asked cold ques- 
tions. He’d made the borrowing 
heartbreakingly difficult because it 
was his job to see that the company 
lent no money recklessly. 

But John had given her the money 
finally. Every week she had gone in, 
still embarrassed, to pay it back. And 
through the weeks they had begun 
being friends. 

Sometimes when she remembered 
herself then—and John, too—her 
throat ached with impersonal pity 
for all their youngness and earnest- 
ness, and she thought, “Thank 
heaven, I’ve been able to spare the 
children from ever knowing how that 
feels.” 

She didn’t think of herself when 
young—and of John—very often. Now 
they seemed like two faraway char- 
acters in a not-happy movie, some- 
thing you don’t enjoy remembering 
except, perhaps, to remind yourself 
that you're pretty lucky nowadays. 
Something to contrast with “the chil- 
dren,” so boisterously, unthinkingly 
fortunate. 

“Just the way I want them to be,” 
Tilda often said fiercely to herself 
when she was confronted with a little 
callousness in their expectations of 
what she could do for thera. “They re 
dears, and I want them to be young 
and carefree—the way I never was. 
I suffered enough for the whole fam- 
ily. No sense in their having to go 
through it, too.” 

Now. in the traffic flowing past the 
big building (Continued on page 176) 


Tilda ran toward John and his shabby 
ear. “I’ve found out I have a right to 
want something for myself,” she cried 
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As members of a noble—and dangerous—profession, and as 


human beings, nurses often face disaster, As did Anne, who 


desperately sought advice, at whatever cost to her pride 


The situation: 


“WN LONDON,” Nurse Anne Lee 
said to herself grimly, “I can be- 
gin life all over again.” 

Looking back, it seemed to her that 
her professional life had been one 
long series of misfortunes. Now, for 
the second time in her nursing career, 
circumstances had forced her to 
abandon a promising position. 

She had lost her first job at Shere- 
ford County Hospital because of her 
sister, Lucy, who had also been a 
nurse there. Lucy’s carelessness had 
cost the life of a child stricken with 
diphtheria. And Anne, who gallantly 





took the blame, had been asked to re- 
sign. In desperation, she had gone to 
Manchester; while Lucy, seeking the 
line of least resistance as always, had 
married Joe Shand, one of Anne’s 
former suitors, and had moved to 
London. 

In Manchester, Anne had found 
work in the Hepperton Institute. But 
before long her second career had 
been terminated as abruptly as the 
first. She had met Robert Prescott, 
whose brilliant surgery made as much 
impression on Anne as his cool, aloof 
personality. Prescott had confided to 
her his plans for a brain clinic, and 
had placed her as a nurse in the home 
of Matthew Bowley, the millionaire 
who, Prescott hoped, might finance 
his scheme. 

But Bowley, taking advantage of 
Anne’s position, had made advances 
to her. And Bowley’s wife had ac- 
cused Anne of trying to alienate her 
husband’s affections. As a_ result 
Prescott’s plans for a brain clinic in 
Manchester were ruined. 

Again Anne was forced to leave her 
job; but this time, before she went, 
she had to face Prescott. 

In the icy voice of which he was 
particularly a master he said, “Nurse 
Lee, I have you to thank for a very 
pretty piece of bungling.” 





She could not bear to look at him. 

Remorselessly he went on: “I don’t 
know what your plans are—indeed, 
I have no wish to know. But I want 
you to have this.” 

Brokenly, she accepted the un- 
sealed envelope he held out to her. 
Not until he was gone did she open 
it. It was a splendid testimonial rec- 
ommending her for a position in the 
Trafalgar Hospital in London. 
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SHARP winter day in Lon- 
don. Gray skies overhanging 
the teeming city, the traffic 
roaring and surging, buses 
charging, taxis racing, mil- 
lions of human beings hur- 
rying. For Anne, setting out from the 
Trafalgar Hospital to meet Lucy, the 
huge metropolis had not yet lost its 
wonder, its potency, its compelling 
sense of being a battlefield where she, 
a nursing sister, must play her ap- 
pointed part. 

Her transference to the Trafalgar 
was now an accomplished fact. Ma- 
tron Melville, a tall, aristocratic 
woman, had been a close friend of 
Dr. Prescott’s mother. Anne’s ac- 
ceptance, from the moment when 
Alice Melville focused her horn- 
rimmed glasses upon Prescott’s let- 
ter, had been a foregone conclusion. 

It was a modern hospital, the Tra- 
falgar, an enormous scientific ma- 
chine for dealing with the casualties, 
the sick and the maimed, of the city’s 
strife. Anne had not yet attuned her- 
self to the beat of the machine, nor 
fully adjusted herself to her changed 
environment. Since her heart was set 
so passionately upon surgery, it was 
something of a disappointment to find 
that her ward, the Bolingbroke, was 
a medical one. Still, her chief, Dr. 
Verney, was appreciative, her staff 
willing, and the hurt of her departure 
from Manchester beginning to heal. 

Nevertheless, as she walked rap- 
idly along Regent Street in the direc- 
tion of the Black Cat, a quiet tea 
shop where Lucy had agreed to meet 
her, Anne’s expression was vaguely 
troubled. At the sight of her sister a 
swift light rushed into her face. She 
hastened forward with eager warmth 
to embrace her. 

“Well!” exclaimed Anne with a lit- 
tle gasp. “I’m so glad you're here. I 
had an awful feeling that you might 
have to disappoint me again.” 

“It wasn’t my fault last time,” said 
Lucy, with a faint note of pettishness 
in her tone. “I simply had to take 
extra duty at the home.” 

“Of course, my dear,” Anne said 
soothingly. 

The two girls went into the Black 
Cat, ordered tea and toast, and took 
stock of each other across the nar- 
row table. 

Lucy had changed somewhat since 
those days, not so long ago, when she 
had queened it over her small sub- 
urban domain at Muswell Hill. A 
shade harder, perhaps, her attitude 
toward the universe a trifle more de- 
fiant. She wore more make-up, and 
her clothes were decidedly smarter. 

“Have you heard from Joe?” 
Anne’s first question came tactfully. 

Lucy shook her head, then added, 
“Oh, I suppose I have—in a kind of 
way. He (Continued on page 81) 
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ae ELL me your vocabulary rat- 


ing, and I'll tell you what you 

are,” says the modern student 

of success. For there is little 

doubt that success in school 

and college, success in social 
life, and success in business are di- 
rectly related to the size and accuracy 
of one’s vocabulary. 

The reason is clear enough: words 
are our chief means of communicat- 
ing with one another and our chief 
means of accurate thought. Without 
an extensive and accurate vocabulary 
we cannot understand the expressed 
thoughts of a keen and discerning 
thinker, whether he is expressing 
himself orally or in print, and we are 
equally handicapped in conveying our 
ideas to others. More important still, 
words are our principal instruments 
of thought. It is safe to say that un- 
less one has at his command a large 
supply of words whose meaning he 
grasps accurately, he cannot think 
extensively or accurately. Inevitably 
such a person will be small-minded 
or muddle-headed—unable to under- 
stand himself or anyone else. 

The average vocabulary with which 
most of us.do our 
speaking and think- 
ing is pitifully small. 
Doubtless when we 
read, we recognize 
the meanings of many 
thousands of words; 
but in the expression 
of our own thoughts 
we limit ourselves 
and our ideas to a 
monotonous round of 
“sood,” “bad,” “nice,” 


Scutey smaterriblend 
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“mad,” “set,” “real,” toy” “thing,” 
a htexets estantad “stop,” “darling,” 
“sure,” “srand,” “cunning,” “swell,” 
“wonderful,” “proposition,” “crazy 
about,” “fierce,” “lovely,” and a few 


hundred others. There is no need to 
bore you with the rest of the list; all 
of you know only too well the thread- 
bare, overworked words. 

Surely our thinking is capable of 
being more active and more accurate 
than our vocabulary would suggest. 
If so, is there anything that we can 
do about it? 

The answer is emphatically “Yes.” 
By deliberate effort anyone of ordi- 
nary intelligence can build a good 
vocabulary for use in speaking and 
writing. It may be necessary only to 
put into active use such words as one 
already knows; it may, on the other 
hand, be necessary to add hundreds 
of new words to the passive, or read- 
ing, vocabulary. By taking thought, 
however, it is possible and not really 
difficult to add hundreds and even 
thousands of useful words to one’s 
stock. 

Probably the best way to begin, if 
you are really serious about improv- 
ing your vocabulary, is to make a list 
of words that you habitually over- 
work, and resolve to replace them 
with other words that ::ore accu- 
rately reflect your meaning. At first 
you will have trouble, but before leng 
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you will find it easy to describe a 
“good” book as informative, amusing, 
stimulating, or inspiring. You will 
perceive that a “nice” waiter is po- 
lite, attentive, skilful, or solicitous; 
that a “terrible” bridge party is dull 
or boring or badly planned; and that 
your favorite actress is not really 
“pretty” at all, but is striking or per- 
haps fetching or even handsome. 

If you will make an effort to sum- 
mon up the words lying half asleep in 
your mind and put them to work, you 
will recognize that the singer at the 



















concert was not swell or wonderful 
or terrible, but captivating, delight- 
ful, in good voice, charming, sensi- 
tive—or, perhaps, uninspired, harsh, 
shrill, sharp. Your vocabulary, if you 
will but call upon it, can stand the 
strain of describing a “dumb” person 
as witless, unreasoning, undiscerning, 
ungifted, shallow, doltish, infantile, 
fatuous, or just plain foolish. 

There is one single word in our 
language the avoidance of which 
alone will send you far on the way 
toward improving your vocabulary. 
That word is “very.” Simply drop it. 


If you find yourself about to describe 
a building as very large, pause and 
think; call the building enormous, 
gigantic, huge, or—possibly—stupen- 
dous. The practice of disdaining 
“very” will make you speak and 
write such words as “timorous,” “dif- 
fident,’ “tremulous,” “aghast” in- 
stead of “very scared.” You will find 
that you can express the idea “very — 
unusual” by unprecedented, unparal- 
leled, unexampled, bizarre, fantastic, 
unaccountable, singular, uncommon, 
unconventional, or unique, depend- 


ing on your meaning. And finally the 
scrupulous avoidance of “very” will 
rescue from the profound depths of 
your mind words like “provident,” 
“crafty,” and “arduous” to supplant 
“very careful,” “very clever,’ and 
“very hard.” 

Here are ten questions to help you 
begin acquiring the habit of avoiding 
“very.” You will find suggested an- 
swers on page 151. 

What single word takes the place of 
1. Very fat? 2. Very noisy? 3. Very 
honest? 4. Very flattering? 5. Very 
scornful? 6. Very kind? 7. Very con- 


ceited? 8. Very nice? 9. Very brave? 
10. Very funny? 

“Thing” is another word to be 
avoided. The “thing” on the dash- 
board of your car is a lever, a knob, 
a control, or an instrument; this 
“thing” which you are now reading 
in Goop HousEK=EPING is an article; 
the “thing” on the horse’s head is a 
halter or a bridle. 

Avoidance of words like “very” 
and “thing,” coupled with an attempt 
to find words that will adequately re- 
place an overworked phrase or word, 






















Youw’re only as good as your 
word, so try always to use 
the correct one. Here’s an 
article that tells you how 


leads one inevitably to a conscious- 
ness of the rich storehouse of English 
synonyms. Synonyms, of course, are 
words similar in meaning but dif- 
ferent somewhat in their suggestion, 
power, or usage. “Big.” “large,” 
“huge,” “gigantic,” “voluminous,” 
“enormous,” and “monstrous” are 
synonyms. In some cases they are 
interchangeable, altering the mean- 
ing to some degree: a huge tree is 
larger than a big tree. In other cases 
one synonym cannot possibly be used 
in place of another: big business 
cannot be (Continued on page 150) 
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It augurs genius: foretells, develops, hinders, requires, shows 

They excoriated his behavior: discussed, approved, ignored, attacked 
bitterly, excused 

The ubiquitous Miss Smith: sprightly, unique, omnipresent, sinful, 
old-maidish 

An abstemious man: gluttonous, absent-minded, self-denying, simple, 
fierce 

An anomalous position: undignified, easy, inexplicable, dangerous, 
irregular 

His sanguine nature: optimistic, malevolent, greedy, pensive, gloomy 
He dissembled his purpose: analyzed, concealed, stated, changed, 
forgot 

Clandestine meeting: secret, tribal, business, financial, prearranged 
The food was desiccated: wormy, forbidden, dried out, cut up, 
sacrificed 

A minatory gesture: threatening, subtle, conciliatory, 
scious 

Rescind the order: issue, calculate, burn up, neglect, abrogate 
Querulous remark: odd, peevish, inquiring, controversial, emphatic 
Discrepancy in results: agreement, error, belief, variance, confidence 
He is too arbitrary: dictatorial, peevish, conceited, parsimonious, 
impulsive 

Truculent expression: happy, 
Torpid lizard: poisonous, sluggish, 
Ameliorate conditions: portray, investigate, improve, dictate, offer 
A cabal was formed: parade, conspiracy, protest, club, mound 
Cloying flavor: mild, novel, pungent, sour, satiating 

Sporadic occurrences: unexpected, common, scattered, mysterious, 
developing from spores 

21. Her unusual effrontery: costume, coiffure, submissive- 
ness, impudence, cupidity 

They were debilitated: enfeebled, in debt, outlawed, 
reformed, strengthened 
He endured obloquy: 
poverty, sharp pains 
Loquacious man: wise, 
obstinate 

They maligned my friend: berated, confused, slan- 


wild, uncon- 


meek, inquiring, fierce, thoughtful 
orange, active, snakelike 


22. 


oblivion, defamation, leprosy, 


23. 


talkative, provident, 


24. queer, 


25. 


dered, plotted against, distrusted 

26. Flaccid muscles: swollen, lacerated, strained, flabby, 
elastic 

27. Annular device: ring-shaped, oval, yearly, heraldic, 
eradicating 


Exigent demands: fantastic, illegal, urgent, mild, unreasonable 

A man of acumen: shrewd, acquisitive, wealthy, wise, accurate 
Obnoxious odor: penetrating, pleasant, powerful, offensive, queer 
Histrionic gesture: old-fashioned, theatrical, sweeping, imitated, novel 
Ingenuous boy: artless, resourceful, mischievous, imaginative, well- 
behaved ‘ 

The liquid was turbid: hot, clear, heavy, greenish, muddy 

He was ostracized: astonished, overjoyed, criticized, outraged, ban- 
ished 

Simian features: simple, implike, apelike, oriental, small 

A wanton act: necessary, noble, premeditated, vaudeville, reckless 
They asked for clemency: parole, pardon, release, treatment, mercy 
There came a hiatus: noise, earthquake, storm, interruption, high 
wind 

A ease of peculation: 
theft 


He is a pedant: organist, tramp, vain scholar, fool, traveler 
Dilatory policy: delaying, expanding, disastrous, foreign, variable 
Apposite phrase: profound, contrary, pertinent, positive, opposite 
Succulent plants: domestic, cultivated, juicy, wild, fruit-bearing 
Cogent reason: pretended, convincing, poor, surprising, major 

He opened the lexicon: dictionary, lawease, pamphlet, lattice, chest 
Extirpate an evil: expose, castigate. laugh at, root out, atone for 

A refractory child: pitiful, mature, obedient, unmanageable, robust 
Ambiguous remark: equivocal, negligible, esoteric, ethereal, private 
Admirable equanimity: wisdom, poise, courage, indignation, inde- 
pendence 

Foment hatred: foresee, prevent, fear, retaliate against, instigate 


gambling, spying, deception, interference, 


KEY TO THE TEST WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 172 
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\j HE train would come eventu- 
# ally out of the hot South, 
where the sky, curving down, 
seemed to touch hilltops on 
which trees were so sparse 
you could count them, all 
these miles away, if your eyes were 
good. Years ago she thought the sky 
really touched there and the train 
must pierce a hole, as through a 
paper hoop, to get from the huge 
world beyond into the everyday 
world she knew. 
She paced in the heat on the grav- 
eled platform, watching for the paper 
hoop to burst and the train to nudge 
through, black and tiny, with a toy 
plume of smoke curling up. Just now 
she did not want to remember that 
Rex would be riding toward her on | 
the train; she did not want to remem- 
ber any of the difficulties that being 
grown up involved. 
But she had arrived at the station 
much too soon, twenty minutes be- 
fore the train was due, and of course 
it would be late. Childhood fled from 
her, and she was aware not only of 
approaching complications, but of 
- grinning faces: three of the town 
louts, lounging on a baggage truck, 
were watching her carefully, and old 
Mr. Peabody, the station agent, had 
come four times to his dusty window 
and peered out at her with a smirk, 
and-now the taxi drivers were star- 
ing, too.” 
_ Her fingers, straying upward across 
the front of her dress, suddenly 
touched, through white linen, the 
wedding ring slung around her neck 
on a piece of silk cord. She caught 
her breath and dropped her hand too 
~ abruptly, so she was sure they must 
know, all those grinning spectators, 
what she was wearing under her 
dress instead of boldly on her finger. 
Forty-eight hours ago she had been 
sure she and Rex had done things 
the only sensible way; now she knew 
that it had been foolish, and that 
everybody was going to be furious. 
Her mother and father, in fact, would 
probably never forgive her. They 
would hate Rex. They might even 
try to have the marriage annulled. 
/ At that she clutched the ring again 
; —a good stout straw to save her from 
Sl ,, drowning in her own panic. “I’m 
i} nineteen,” she said to herself, “and 
I love him and he loves me. I’m a 
Please, Rex! If you kiss me in front of them, I'll die right here” married woman.” The last was the 
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most important part of it, and the 
most comforting. She suddenly began 
to feel ike a married woman again, 
and welked back and forth over the 
gravel with a new dignity, impervious 
fo staring eyes. 

The train was there, charging 
loudly down upom her. Her heart 
itself turmed into a steam engine, and 
terror went rushing through her. 
She hoped looking at Rex would give 
her strength. 

But imstead, as soom as she caught 
sight of him, she began to feel angry. 
She could see nothing but his defects, 
and this morning of all mornings he 
should have been perfect. His gray 
suit was wrinkled, his shoes needed 
polishing, there was a smudge on the 
side of his short blunt nose, his round 
face looked very hot, and when he 
swept off his hat, she saw with hor- 
ror that for some unaccountable rea- 
son he had. between yesterday 
morning and this morning, gone to 
2 barber’s and had a crew cut. Noth- 
ing was left om his skull but a short 
blond stubble, and he looked idiotic. 

“Celia!” he shouted, and ran for- 
ward, stumbling a_Iitile, swinging 
his suitease in one hand and his hat in 
the other. 

“Well,” she said coolly, “here you 
are” Ti wes 2 horrible thing to say 
to the boy you loved, forty-eight 
hours after you'd been married to 
him: but at the moment she wasn’t 
eapable of saying anything else. 
When he bent forward to kiss her, 
she backed away from him. “Not 
here.” she said. “Please, Rex.” 

“What?” he asked blankly, drop- 
ping his suitcase and his hat, too, and 
opening his blue eyes wide. 

“Too many people around,” she 
whispered, and jerked her elbow im 
the direction of the louts. “I went to 
school with them, Rex, and if you 
kiss me im front of them I'll die—TU 
die right here om the platform. -- - 
Why did you let them do that to your 


“Don't you like it, Cie?” He blinked 
at her, and patted the brisiles affec- 
tionately. “I have it done this way 
every summer.” 

“It looks horrible,” she said, far 
more fiercely than she meant to. 

Then at last his face changed. He 
stopped looking loving and looke 
hurt instead. “O.K.,” he said, stoop- 
ing te pick up his hat and beating the 


dust out of it angrily. “Pll buy a wig. 
Will you like that any better?” 

“Oh, Rex! .. . Come on, I hate the 
station, I always fight with people 
here. I don’t mean any of it, what I’ve 
been saying, darling. Only I wish you 
hadn’t had a crew cut.” 

She walked ahead of him to where 
the car was parked. She stared icily 
at her former schoolmates as she 
passed them. 

“Tt’s the Queen of Sheba,” she said; 
touching Rex’s arm. “Mother prom- 
ised I could have her car, and then 
at the last minute she went rampag- 
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It wasn’t at all 





ing off with the V. I. A. to save some 
trees, or to have them cut down, or 
something.” 

“Well,” he said, with an odd look on 
his face, “so this is the Queen of 
Sheba.” 

“Tsn’t she horrible? But I warned 
you—” She gazed at the car discon- 
solately. For a moment she felt she 


‘was actually seeing it through his 


eyes, and couldn’t help shuddering. 
The Queen belonged to the Twins. 
Her roof was folded down never 
to rise again; her back doors were 
roped on; her windshield was 
cracked: and recently the Twins had 
repainted (Continued on page 159) 


easy. “Father, Rex and I have something to—to confess” 
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locked in deadly com- | 
bat. “What’s this?” 


iss 
demanded Boppy 


HEIR three small grandchil- 
dren tucked in bed, and the 
last demand for storytelling 
complied with, the old couple 
had settled down for a quiet 
evening’s reading. Within three 
minutes after snuggling into his easy- 
chair, George Quimby Fletcher was 
adrift in the far, misty places de- 
scribed in his magazine. But his wife, 
Katherine, had never been able to 
lose herself in the world of dreams, 
even after a hard day’s work. Kath- 
erine Fletcher had no desire to lose 
herself anywhere at any time. Reality 
was too much with her and of her— 
the reality of household management, 
and of the three grandchildren who 
had become hers after an airplane 
accident in which her own son and 
daughter-in-law had died. 

The children—Anne, nine; Ted, 
seven; and Henry, three—could have 
been left in no better hands. On one 
side was George Fletcher, whom they 
called “Boppy,” a term of endearment 
derived from little Henry’s early at- 
tempts to say “Grandpop.” George 
thrilled them with the window dress- 
ing of life—its poetry, mystery, and 
romance. On the other side was 
Katherine, who showed them tire- 
lessly about order, discipline, and the 
wearing of rubbers. The chubby and 
silver-haired George had never been 
to sea except in books, but he tied for 
his grandchildren’s delight all man- 
ner of intricate sailor’s knots. Kath- 
erine tied their shoestrings! 

On this late August evening an 
hour’s silence had endured before 





Even a well-intentioned cure is sometimes hard on the 
_ patient—and sometimes it isn’t the patient who’s cured 


Kate said in a strangely quivering 
voice, “George—I’m worn out!” 

At the instant of Kate’s unprece- 
dented statement, George—a young 
and invincible George—was fighting 
off wolves in a raging blizzard. The 
significance of her remark did not 
at first get through to him. He was 
kneeling in a spruce thicket, and had 
taken off his right mitten, the better 
to apply his finger to the trigger of 
his rifle, when a dimly familiar voice 
again obtruded. “Utterly exhausted,” 
said the voice. 

George squeezed the trigger. The 
leader of the wolf pack vanished in 
thin air. So did the blizzard, the 
spruce thicket, and the cruel cold. 
The humid August night gradually 
made itself felt. George sighed. Clos- 
ing his magazine reluctantly, he said, 
“What was that, Kate?” 

“I’m dead,” replied Katherine, her 
vigor noticeably at variance with her 
pronouncement. 

It was at this moment that George 
Fletcher became astounded. He would 

*have told you with pride and some 
slight exaggeration that Kate had not 
once complained of being tired, much 
less dead, during the forty good years 
of their marriage. Her extraordinary 
energy sometimes irritated or baffled 
George, but at all times filled him 
with glowing admiration. After five 
hours’ sleep, Katherine would arise 
refreshed and clear eyed. George 
himself required at least eight hours, 
and preferred a blissful, semicon- 
scious ninth. 

Leaning forward in his chair, 
George scrutinized Kate in alarm. 
She sat on the edge of the sofa, rigid 
and staring. At sixty she was no 
longer slender, except in George’s 
fancy. Her hands bore the marks of 
toil. But her eyes had scarcely aged 
at all. Except for wrinkles at the cor- 
ners, they were young—a clear blue, 
serene and lovely. Katherine was the 
bedrock of George’s life, the order 
upon which he depended and against 
which he boyishly rebelled. That she 
should be subject to fatigue, like or- 
dinary people, filled him with a 
cloudy resentment, which, character- 
istically, he expended on her. 

“What you tired about?” he asked 
frowningly. 

The gruff but tender tactlessness of 
his question made Katherine smile, 
not entirely without humor. Must she 
list for her beloved husband the items 
that induced fatigue? 

“T’m tired because of everything,” 
she answered, 
clenching her 

hands. 

“You said 
you were 
dead,” George 
accused. “You 
are distinctly 
alive.” 

His wife’s 
sharp glance 
squelched George’s combativeness 
and left him with a feeling of guilt. 
He stood up, dropped his magazine 
to the floor together with a shower 
of pipe ashes, and hastened to her 








“But it’s delicious”? Kate said. Poor Boppy! He had tried so nobly! 


side. “Kate,” he entreated, “have I 
done anything wrong?” 

“Tdiot,” said Katherine endear- 
ingly. “Of course not!” 

George’s spirit returned. “Then 
what, may I ask,” he said with un- 
reasonable triumph, “are you tired 
about?” As if driving home an en- 
tirely new point, he added, “And 
why?” 

Katherine had been controlling her 
temper since six-thirty that morning, 
when Henry had emitted his first 
yowl, and she had discovered that he 
had a slight heat rash. Not once dur- 
ing the savage argument between 
Anne and Ted had Katherine raised 
her voice. It had been a question as 
to which was Jesse James, and which 
Frank. Ike, the setter, had spent a 
lavish, hair-shedding night on the 
blue rug. Katherine had done noth- 
ing more peevish than stir Ike with 
a broom. She had not batted him, 
merely whisked him across the stern. 
Several thousand tiny red ants had 
materialized in the jam closet. She 
had sprayed them tolerantly and 
without rancor. After George had 
departed for his office, she had found 
the sun porch littered with his ag 
tackle. In the midst sat Hen 
tooned with murderous sp 
Ted had scratched his arm 
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swinging birches. Mosquitoes had got 
into Anne’s room through a broken 
screen, which George had vowed to 
repair weeks ago. In the process of 
repairing it, Katherine had bruised 
her thumb with a hammer. On top of 
all this, beef had gone up to fifty-nine 
cents. Things had just piled up. 

In a strained voice, Katherine listed 
these highlights to the suddenly so- 
licitous George. “There!” she fin- 
ished. “Now, perhaps, you know why 
I'd like to go to bed and sleep the 
clock around!” 

“You shall do it, dear,” proclaimed 
George, a noble light shining in his 
eyes. “You shall have rest. In fact— 
yes, you shall go to the mountains for 
a long stay.” 

At this preposterous statement, 
Kate straightened her lips severely 
and said, “How?” 

Her question was not intended to 
be answered; but George, waving his 
arms in an obstacle-crushing gesture, 
replied, “Why, bless you, Kate. Sim- 
ple as ABC. Just get on a train and 
go. Some nice hotel in the White 
Mountains, dear. You could—” 

is failed Katherine Fletcher. 
lid not fail George. They never 
twinkling he had situated 


e to which she was 
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1 twenty dollars a day. Where 
the money (Continued on page 103) 
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Your favorite storybook characters are 
at last on the screen. And the making 
of the film is almost a fairy-tale itself 





ore Hall 


E’RE pretty much wrought 
7 up, around the Factory 
| here. Especially in the 
Thalberg Building, which 
\ is where they keep 
Womenwriters. It began 
a year ago. Along about July a few 
tall, furtive figures began to sneak 
along the alleys near the Wardrobe, 
every twilight. They didn’t look 
quite Human, and their coiffures 
were something not even a Crawford 
would wear. Diplomacy is the A-1 
virtue, in this light-and-shadow busi- 
ness. Nobody said anything; but best 
friends began avoiding each other’s 
penetrating eyes. The whole morale 
of Metro was unnerved until the news 
got out—and just in time: Mervyn 
Leroy was starting the wheels for 
The Wizard of Oz! 

I hate to stress such sordid mon- 
etary values, being the Spiritual type 
myself, but it just happens that this is 
no “B”-budget Quickie. When a 
movie costs three million dollars— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it better be 
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WHARD OF 






good. Incidentally, I think that’s the 
reason this picture hasn’t been pro- 
duced before. Nobody with Leroy’s 
imagination has also known the pass- 
word to the Mint. 

Mervyn Leroy being entirely re- 
sponsible for the making of The 
Wizard, the first thing to do in prep- 
aration for this piece was see him. 
After checking the legality of Work 
(you’re not supposed to do any when 
you're under contract), I clapped on 
an old Wimple and trucked up to the 
Luxury Wing. 

He seemed to have two secretaries, 
one of each kind. I chose the boy. I 
was Jane, I said. Could I get into the 
Presence? Sooner than it takes to 


. type it—I was In. In the inner sanc- 


tum, where there was a couch and a 
tobacco jar, Mervyn sprawled cross- 
legged, comfortably, and after a few 
polite triteries (such as Who was I, 
by the way? He’d never heard of me 
before!), we got around to the sub- 
ject of Oz. 

I lit a cigarette, for poise. “Well, 


Mr. Leroy—” (in a businesslike alto) 
“how’d you happen to attempt The 
Wizard, anyhow?” 

He said quietly, producing his pipe, 
“Because I’ve wanted to do this story 
since I was fifteen years old. It just 
happens”—he eyed me keenly—‘“that 
The Wizard of Oz was written in the 
same year I was born!” 


FELT strangely hushed. Mer- 

I vyn and the Wizard—zodiacal 

twins! Only in Hollywood could 
such a thing happen. But . . . so long 
ago? I checked quickly in one of the 
three or four hundred copies of Oz 
that were lying around. 1900. That 
makes him 39! For heaven’s sake! He 
doesn’t look it. 

I said, “Has the book ever been | 
done before?” 

“As a play, yes. In 1902. .Very 
successfully. But movies weren’t 
equipped to make such fantasies till 
recent years.” 

Knowing what time and effort he 
had put into it (and also because I 


hope so), I said that I thought The 
Wizard would be better than Snow 
White. My victim looked charmingly 
modest. Snow White was terrific, he 
said. We eyed each other steadily, 
in mute but friendly fashion—not 
like two geniuses at all. 

Before leaving Mervyn Leroy, sit- 
ting cross-legged in his late thirties, 
I would like to remark (and I have 
NOT got my eye on my Option) that 
he is one of the most interesting pro- 
ducers in the business. He has been 
actor, director, writer—and not only 
that—he has a most appealing atti- 
tude toward Work. He believes in 
letting Writers write themselves to 
death for, say, four weeks—and then 
take two at Sun Valley. That is, if 
they’ve turned out a likely script. 
Studying Mr. L. detachedly, I decided 
I’d hate to be on the Leroy payroll 
four weeks without a likely script. 

Well, anyway, I went back down- 
stairs to my niche. To record that it 
has come to pass that L. Frank 
Baum’s im- 
mortal fairy- 
tale was read 
and remem- 
bered by 
little Mervyn 
Leroy when 
he was in his 
early “teens, 
and that now 
it has been 
brought to 
life in Tech- 
nicolor. It is, 
without any 
doubt, the 
most spec- 
tacular mo- 
tion picture ever 
attempted. (That 
sounds like a blurb!) 

Before I knew I 
was going to kibitz 
for Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
inc this way, I had 
heard tell how diffi- 
cult it was to get on 
the sets. Even Mr. 
Leroy had to write 
himself a pass, they 
said. No executives, 
no nothing. But be- 
ing the goaded-by- 
adversity type, after 
lunch one day I wan- 
dered down with 
Douglas Shearer, who 
is a Big Shot (he is al- 
so Norma’s brother), 
and M. Rykoff Parsonnet, who is a 
Wolf. 

Doug and Parso and I ambled past 
the electricians and some make-up 
men and a few old rubber hoses and 
—I couldn’t believe it. 

Have you ever dreamed you were 
in Munchkinland? Well, you have, 
whether you called it that or not. 
It’s the place where everything’s in 
bloom, and everything looks new, and 
nobody else’s Unattractive Friends 
are wandering around. And Munch- 
kinland was where Miss H. and Mr. 
P. and Mr. S. found their fascinated 
selves one February afternoon. 



















The Publicity Department has way- 
laid me at every corner with great 
sheafs of statistics about how many 
million-watt lights and how many 
thousand magicians and how many 
dozen make-up experts went into this 
whole creation; but I would rather 
just tell you that you haven’t even 
dreamed of Fairyland until you’ve 
seen The Wizard of Oz. 


HIS particular day, they were 

shooting the arrival of Dorothy 

from Kansas, which is where the 
technicolor stuff begins. Not long 
after we arrived, Doug and Parso got 
slightly unnerved by the looks of the 
Wicked Witch, who was lurking 
around. I sent them back to their of- 
fices with a couple of studio cops and 
began to investigate for myself. 

The several hundred Munchkins, 
whom I had at first taken to be 
dressed-up children, turned out to be 
the largest collection of Midgets in 
the world—specially gathered for 
The Wizard. And 
what a collection! 
Their stomachs are 
round and purple 
(shading to mauve), 
and cellophane tu- 
lips: grow out of 
their foreheads. The 
younger Munchkins 
have transparent ears 
and long green feet, 
which curl in cork- 
screws almost to their 
knees. They are un- 
commonly attractive 
as to faces—with sly, 
wrinkled smiles and 
luminous dark eyes. 

Inquiring around, I 
found that many of 
the Midgets used in 
The Wizard were 
snatched up from 
very ordinary walks 
of life. Karl Becker, 
who plays the mayor 
of Munchkinland 
(he’s a strapping 
three-footer), is a 
graduate from an en- 
gineering school. He 


discus- 
sing-it. 

‘But £aF 
nobody “#. 
takes an 
engineer 
serious- 
ly, these days,” he said sadly. “TI 
mean, if he’s also a Midget.” 

But Midgets don’t encounter half 
so many difficulties in the conven- 
iences of this Giant World they live 
in as you might expect. Harry Doll 
(Remember the pseudo-baby in Lon 
Chaney’s The Unholy Three?) drives 
a car—a big one—even as you and I. 
He has eighteen-inch lifts on the ped- 
als and a special steering 
wheel. Brooding about 
it, later, I decided that 
my idea of true Holly- 
wood swank would be to 
have an Austin with a 
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Gey 


- 


looked rather weary, 


Midget chauffeur—for the Sealy- 
hams. 
There weren’t enough Midgets 


in the world to fill the supercolossal 
proportions of some of the sets, they 
discovered. So in a few of the scenes 
small, normal children were used to 
pad out the ranks. There is a Cah- 
fornia law that children, even work- 
ing part time, must still go to school 
in proper sessions. So, the first day, 
MGM established a school on the lot, 
and, at the required time, tolled out 
the school bell. Nothing happened. In 
their unrecognizable garb, three hun- 
dred Munchkins wandered off the set 
in happy groups—but not toward the 
classroom. Their teacher, only briefly 
baffled, laughed and swooped into the 
crowd. 

“Here, come on, you!” she cried 
chastisingly to one weird, green-and- 
purple figure. “You don’t escape 
arithmetic that way!” 

A tiny shoulder wrenched itself 
from under her hand with dignified 
annoyance. The Munchkin frowned. 
“Madam! You apparently are not 
aware that I have been awarded two 
degrees from Iowa State!” All the 
Munchkins laughed and laughed. 


NE thing I found out all about, 
oO whipping around in my wim- 

ple, was the Cairn terrier, Toto. 
It may interest you, so safe in your 
Sunny Outside World, to hear to what 
lengths people go to make dough, out 
in Hwood. It seems that a dog trainer 
(he will train Yours, on request) 
named Carl Spitz heard that Metro 
was going to produce The Wizard of 
Oz. On no other authority than that, 
Mr. Spitz scurried through the book, 
page by (Continued on page 137) 
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CONCLUSION 

HE.fourth sun of the New 

Year was setting in flame and 

gold over the sea when Vivian 

Yule walked down from the 

house to the edge of the cove. 

He sat on the wharf, watching 
that triumphant blazoning of the 
heavens fade, the swift space of tropic 
dusk violet over the calm water, and 
the coming of the dark, the first stars 
brightening. 

It was a tranquil scene, an hour 
utterly peaceful. Only in his own 
heart was there conflict. He had just 
left Madame Haverlock. Bits of his 
curious brief interview with her kept 
recurring in his mind, commingled 
with a reluctant liking for the woman 
and, nevertheless, a confused resent- 
ment. 

For two days she had been so ill 
they had all been desperately fright- 
ened for her, and, in that anxiety, 
had realized that in their separate 
ways they had long ago forgiven her 
for her arbitrary intervention in their 
lives. But now, when she was giving, 
by the speed of her convalescence, a 
demonstration of astonishing vitality, 
Vivian was irritated with her again. 

She had lain on a chaise longue, 
looking Olympian but rather amused 
with him and a little sorry for him, 





too. She had said, “Do you know, 
Vivian, you are the only failure in 
my little experiment?” 

His voice had said, “I’m sorry,” not 
at all, he supposed, as if he’d meant it. 
He hadn’t meant it, particularly. 

She had said, “It’s your own fault. 
Why don’t you face it? You would be 
much happier.” 

He had been rude, exasperated 
with himself for being rude, too. “Am 
I supposed to know what you mean, 
Madame Haverlock?” 

She hadn’t bothered to answer. 
She’d just looked at him, her beauti- 
ful dark eyes completely inscrutable. 
He had felt himself flushing like a 
boy, knowing what she had meant 
well enough. 

He had known since the night of 
the shipwreck that Paula loved Tony 
as she would never love him. Since 
he had watched her face, as she 
watched Tony make that reckless 
venture to the yacht. Since he had 
heard her sobs (so quickly, so 
desperately controlled) when Tony 
slumped down, unconscious, as the 
boat with Captain Smith was return- 
ing to shore. 

Yet he had postponed considera- 
tion of that hour. At first he, like the 
others, had been so concerned for 
Madame Haverlock’s health as to 
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have little emotion left for anything 
else, and then, suffering from re- 
action, he had speculated rather in- 
differently as to how soon or how 
belatedly it would occur to Charles 
Haverlock to come to the island 
unsummoned. Now Madame Haver- 
lock had forced the issue upon him. 

It was strange that, though he had 
never pretended to himself that he 
loved Paula as once he had loved 
Emily’s mother, the knowledge that 
she loved Tony should be so bitter. 
And especially ironic was it that 
Emily should be pleased, that Emily 
had probably guessed the truth long 
before he had. 

Why hadn’t Madame Haverlock 
left them all alone in a world where 
everyone was sufficiently busy not to 
have to examine values? He and 
Paula would have gotten on well 
enough. 

In the darkness just faintly starlit, 
he was less conscious than usual of 
the tropics surrounding him, and the 
sea tonight was so calm it was almost 
soundless. 

He half shut his eyes and tried to 
think as he might think in his quiet 
office any Saturday afternoon, wait- 
ing for Paula to return from her 
weekly appointment at the hair- 
dresser’s. Any Saturday afternoon of 
the seven years through which she 
had grown closer to him than anyone 
else in the world, much closer than 
his daughter had ever been. He 
thought very clearly, “ButI shall miss 
her dreadfully.” 

She was gentle, serene—and pos- 
sessed of great loyalty. So she al- 
ways had been. For that loyalty she 
would sacrifice her own chance of 
happiness. He must not let her! 

About one aspect of the situation 
he was not sure. That was, whether 
Tony loved her—or just liked her as 
a girl different from most he’d met. 
«He would have to find that out before 
he talked to Paula. 

Someone carrying a flashlight was 
coming down the path from the 
house. His daughter, who would be 
pleased! 

“Here I am, Emily.” 

“T missed you. I’ve been in to see 
Madame Haverlock for five minutes. 
Tomorrow, Miss Devereaux says I 
can stay a quarter hour.” She seated 
herself beside him and switched off 
her flashlight. Then she said, “Sud- 
denly I want to go home, Father. It’s 
as if everything here was finished, 
after the storm. Not knowing when 
Charles will come gives one an—an 
anxious sensation.” 

He was a little surprised that even 
the child shared it, though he’d been 
aware of the sensation of being 
trapped, and felt the others shared 
it in some degree, since the yacht 
that was a symbol of the possibility 
of leaving had ceased to exist. Only 
he did not mind, because he was 
going home to nothing positive now. 

The eagerness in Emily’s voice 
caught at him. “We will have lovely 
times when we get home, you and I, 
Father—and Paula.” So clearly “and 
Paula” was a polite afterthought. 


He told her then. “You and I. 
You're not going back to boarding 
school, since you don’t want to. You 
and I will live together.” 

She hesitated a long moment; then 
said, “It’s difficult at my age to be 
sure very often what is tactful. I 
mean, I hope you don’t mind, Father, 
about Paula and Tony.” 

“Not a bit.” He sounded extremely 
firm. 

She was very pleased. She said, 
“This adventure has changed all our 


lives, just as Madame Haverlock 
hoped, hasn’t it, Father?” in the most 
cheerful tone. 

He didn’t answer. He was thinking 
that a time might possibly come when 
he really would not mind at all. In 


hout 
t that 
All his 


that mome 

any bitterness 

was less than it u 
life, he would neve 
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he could love as he’d loved the 
mother of this child beside him. And 
perhaps at the end he might be glad 
that he had never succeeded in for- 
getting that shining emotion of his 


, S$ warm 
his own. His daught 
“Father, you'd better 
the hous It’s ds 
you might catch cold.” 
, could say, “Emi 
(Continued on page 78 








(€] OMETHING like the accident 
pictured on this page happens 
somewhere every day. At the 
scene of the crash passers-by 
gape and stare for an hour or 
so. Next morning papers carry 
the story under routine headlines. 
Then the episode is forgotten. 

This particular accident happened 
near a town that we’ll call Mt. Pleas- 
ant. Police, ambulance, and wrecking 
crew did their jobs quickly and well. 
For the past six months motorists go- 
ing out to the Country Club from Mt. 
Pleasant have been passing the spot 
without being at all aware that two 
people died there and two others were 
injured. The grass is thick and green 
on the far side of the ditch. The in- 
cident is closed. 

But— 

Upstairs in a comfortable, elderly 
frame house on Mt. Pleasant’s Frank- 
lin Avenue, a girl is writing in a 
diary. The room is thoroughly in 
keeping with her pretty figure: closet 
full of dainty clothes, small slippers 
under the edge of the bed, bright fur- 
niture and curtains, framed pictures 
of her parents. But, if you look care- 
fully, a couple of queer touches. No 
picture of a young man. No mirror. 

In the lamplight that falls on the 
desk the back of her hand is rough 
and ridgy. By now she writes with 
as much ease as ever. These are the 
words written: 

“... learn to stand it. Got to. But 
I don’t see how I can. It isn’t possible.” 

The name on the diary is “Mar- 
garet Fisher.” 

On the state- 
police file card, 
complete with 
neat little map 
showing just 
what happened, 
is: “Driver Car 
No. 1: Margaret 
Fisher, age 24, 
operator’s license 
X42835K.” 

She closes 
her diary and, 
although the 
shades are down, 
turns out the 
light to undress 
in the dark. Lack 
of mirrors won’t 
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Though all names are fictitious, the gruesome events here 


described are real. Every day motor accidents cause death 


or permanent injury. But they can—and must—be avoided 





save her from glimpsing the harsh, 
yellowish scars on her legs if she 
takes off her stockings in the light. 

Downstairs her parents are talking 
softly on the dark 
porch. Street light 
sifts through the 
vines, and you can 
hear the creak of 
Mrs. Fisher’s 
rocking-chair. 

“, $3 our: fault 
maybe. If we 
hadn’t raised 
Tom so set on be- 
ing a doctor, he 
wouldn’t be so 
upset about quit- 
ting school.” 

a eee lucky sto 
get any job these 
days. But nat- 
urally he can’t see 
that. Maybe we 


could have saved a little more.” 

“... would have gone in doctor’s 
bills if we had. Tom will straighten 
out. But Margaret—I just can’t see 
a way out for her, because—” 

Three blocks away a young man— 
bristly mustache, broad shoulders, 
good face marred by something a 
little wild and apprehensive—is typ- 
ing in an upstairs room. Only seven 
cigarettes remain in the pack he 
opened barely an hour ago. The type- 
writer clacks down: “Four years as 
assistant purchasing agent, then one 
year as independent consulting ac- 
countant in this community. Due to 
considerations of health, on medical 
advice—” Not a bad job-hunting ~ 
letter. He signs it “Irving Haworth,” 
reads it over—then suddenly crum- 
ples it in his hand, so the stiff paper 
bites into his palm. 

Margaret Fisher’s diary would 
show lots of entries about this young 









man. The state-police file mentions 
him only as: “Car No. 1, passenger: 
Irving Haworth, age 29; shock.” 

Over on the other side of town, in 
a large plain building set in hand- 
some grounds, an old lady is behav- 
ing badly. She can hardly be lone- 
some. Three other old ladies are 
asleep on other cots in the same 
room. But again, as she still does 
every week or so, the old lady has 
waked up crying hard. A stiff- 
backed, middle-aged woman, coming 
down the corridor on her own way 
to bed, hears her. 

“That Mrs. McCormick,” she says 
indignantly to herself, “is the worst 
sniveler we’ve had here in ten years. 
And that’s saying plenty, too.” 

The police file doesn’t mention this 
Mrs. McCormick. But on January 
28, it says, another Mrs. McCormick 
was “passenger, Car No. 2, age 30.” 
The death certificate in the Wa 
County courthouse—close by 

ause Mt, Pleasant is the county seat 
says: “Lorna McCormick, age 
30, widow. Accidentally. Fractured 
spine.” The police are naturally not 
officially interested in the fact that 
Lorna’s salary and tips from her 
waitress’s job were all she and her 
mother-in-law had in the world. 

Half a mile away, at the railroad 
station, the telegraph operator has 
on file a batch of night letters. This 
one went to a person named Dunne 
in ate capital: 

“ALL PA D BUT FURNITURE DID NOT 
BRING WHAT W D NEED TEN DOL- 
LARS RAILROAD FARE BOTH. CHILDREN 
NOW TOO OLD TO RIDE HALF FARE HA 
TO TROUBLE YOU FOR A CENT BUT T 
TELEGRAM LEAVES ME JUST THREE DOL- 
LARS LOOKING FORWARD TO NEW HOME 
HENRY JUNIOR AND JANIE SEND LOVE. 
BETTY” 

‘Henry T. Dunne, 1901-1939,” says 
the neat granite marker on a new 
srave in the smaller cemetery in the 
tate capital. The police card says: 
oy No. 2, driver Henry T. Dunne. 
or’s license X137528M. Cere- 
orrhage.” 
the 
cane 
of 
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bral he 
That 
whole ca 
queer mixture 
people, mos 
strangers to each 
other. There was 
no need for their 
lives to mingle 
so violently and 
tear apart so 
tragically at that 
intersection on a 
rainy afternoon. 
If you look for 
more papers, the 
details spread 
out. A folder in 
the Wayne Trust 
Company files 
describes the re- 
sale, with com- 
plications about a $3,500 mortgage, 
of a newish white house, small but 
beautifully kept up, built on a long- 
term amortization arrangement by 
Henry T. Dunne. Wayne County 
Welfare Board correspondence makes 


















it clear that Lorna “McCormick’s 
only living relatives are an aunt and 
uncle on relief in Colorado, who 
would be neither able nor willing 
to do anything about her mother- 
in-law. Other papers in the same 
office authorize weekly relief pay- 



















ments to Helen Schultz, last job 
terminated in March, 1939, when 
Irving Haworth, whose secretary she 
had been, was forced by ill health to 
close his office. In a doctor’s office is 
a file about Margaret Fisher: 

“Final examination showed satis- 
factory restoration abdominal organs. 
No evidence adhesions from opera- 
tions. Frontal region and right cheek 
show heavy shriveled scar tissue. 
Use of right hand fully regained. 

ar tissue back of right hand, along 
rigl srearm and both legs below 
knee less ked but still definite, 
with tattooing elte oreign matter 
ground into subcutanec tissues. 
Heavy scar at point of extrusion, 
compound fracture left leg. Due to 
patient’s inability to reconcile self 
to altered appearance, case referred 
to Dr. M. G. Lawrence for possibility 
of cosmetic surgery.” 

Dr. Lawrence’s 
file on Margaret 
Fisher is tucked 
away between 
two other cases 
where skilful at- 
tempts to mini- 
mize facial scars 
were not notably 
successful. He is 
one of the best 
plastic surgeons 
in five states. But 
luck was against 
him, as it often is 
even for the best 
men. His check- 
book shows 
several large 
deposits from 
Arthur K. Fisher 
—money that 
would have sent young Tom Fisher 
to medical school. 

Dazed only momentarily by bump- 
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ing his head on the 
top when the crash 
came, Irving Ha- 
worth was the only 
one to recover con- 
sciousness on the 
spot. The impulse 
to summon help got 
him as far as a near-by farmhouse 
before he collapsed the first time. 
The police found Margaret’s car 
butted solidly into a concrete culvert 
and with the radiator caved in. She 
had been flung out and lay senseless, 
face down on the gravel between 
ditch and pavement, with forehead, 
cheek, right arm, and both legs be- 
low the knee flayed down to bone 
and muscle. 

Irving never saw her like that. By 
the time he had recovered from his 
fainting spell and returned to the 
spot, the ambulance from town had 
rushed Margaret away. The ambu- 
lance surgeon suspected she was 
bleeding internally and saw at once 
there was no point in taking the other 
two victims. So they were still there 
—lying side by side—when Irving 
arrived. When he saw them, he went 
to pieces again and could only babble 
and shiver in reply to the policeman’s 
questions. 

The only detail that struck the 
police as at all unusual was the way 
Margaret insisted on tearing up her 
driving license. 








“You don’t have to do that, lady,” 
said the sergeant who came around 
to question her a couple of weeks 
later. “We gotta investigate. It’s rou- 
tine. Both of you was probably a 
little out of line. But nothing to hang 
charges on.” 

“l'm never going to drive again,” 
said Margaret. “I’m never going to do 
anything again.” 

“Good-looking?” asked the lieu- 
tenant who was being told about the 
case. 

“How would I know?” said the 
sergeant. “She’s all over bandages. 
Nice voice, though.” He buttoned 
his tunic preparatory to starting 
his weekly substation inspections. 
“Johnny said there wasn’t a mark on 
the other two. Dead as a herring and 
natural as (Continued on page 75) 
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as a new dress.” 

That is a saying that 
hasn’t changed meaning for 
hundreds and hundreds of 
years. If anything, that magic 
influence called Fashion has 
deepened the affection with which 
we view each newcomer to our 
wardrobes. 

But other kinds of magic than 
Fashion are at work these days to 
make our clothes an even greater 
satisfaction. This new magic is really 
a kind of insurance against 
trouble—a magic of Science 
that will save time and 
labor on that thing called 
upkeep. 

We all know the discour- 
agement of having a dress 
whose style becomes us 
deteriorate in beauty, or 
become unfit for wearing 
after washing or dry- 
cleaning. Every one of us 
is familiar with the com- 
monplace, though un- 
welcome, job of playing 


ti K dear to a woman’s heart 


Look 





2. I know what to do! 
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HAT BY SALLY VICTOR 





FOOLFROOF 
FABRICS 


Used in dresses, suits, and coats—chosen 
by our fashion staff and checked for wear- 
ing quality by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


for the labels identifying these finishes 


personal maid to dresses that wrinkle 
too easily, crush too easily, and lose 
their crispness too easily. 

Our plight has not gone unnoticed 
by textile chemists, those wizards 
who are delivering tomorrow’s prom- 
ises to us today. They have found 


Slot pockets, Talon fastener, and slimming pleats front and 
back; spun rayon and wool treated with the magic Zelan. $19.75 


BAGS AND GLOVES BY MARK CROSS 
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ways to finish fabric that 
will make them impervious 
or resistant to the things that 
cause the trouble. Fabrics 
that wrinkle they have made 
wrinkle-resistant, and oth- 
ers that crush, like velvet, 
they have made crush-resistant. Col- 
ored fabrics have been made immune 
to fading by tubbing and sunlight. 
Cottons and woolens, with fibers that ” 
are prone to shrink when washed, 
have had their shrinkage-capacity 
reduced to less than 1 percent. Others, 
whose beauty depends on 
being crisp—such as or- 
gandie, lawn, and muslins 
—have been made perma- 
nently crisp to endure 
launderings during the 
lifetime of the fabric. Even 
spot resistance and water 
repellency are two of the 
amazing attributes that are 
being given today’s fabrics. 

Some of these fabric fin- 
ishes are better than others. 
Some, we are sad to relate, 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Sleek sophisticates like the interesting saddle-stitching of this spun rayon. $19.75 


The newest magic in the 
fabric-finish family is 
“7 elan.” It makes dresses 
resist spots, stains, and 
general dirt, as well as 
repel cold or lukewarm 
liquids. This means that mud, bev- 
erages, ink, and perspiration stains 
can simply be removed with water or 
a damp cloth, substantially cutting 





cleaning and laundering bills. This 
process tends to improve the drap- 
ability of the fabric, and the finish 
withstands repeated dry-cleaning and 
laundering. Dresses like the two on 
these pages, that you can live with 
as well as look at, can be mainstays 
of any wardrobe. Another similar 
process, which is now used for outer 
wearing apparel, is “Ban-Dri.” 
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TEBILIZED The two dresses 

| CreaseResisting Fabric | on the left are 
cer eibahizeds. 

which makes 

them crease- or crush-resistant. 


This fabric finish deters crushing 
of velvet pile (left), and it retards 
wrinkling of the spun rayon (right). 
Either of these dresses will freshen 
after a day’s wearing or after pack- 
ing—simply from hanging up. We're 
glad to report that this process with- 
stands many washings and dry- 
cleanings. (“Tebilizing” is also _used 
for cottons, linens, and rayons.) Crush 
resistance is also called “marteniz- 
ing,” “magicvel,” or “sheltonizing.” 
Crush-resistant velvets are repellent 
to cold-liquid stains, and most com- 
mon spots can be washed off. 

Both of these dresses are impor- 
tant on the count of style, too. The 
rayon and silk velvet shows the new 
bustle trend, with fullness brought 
toward the back, and the lace collar 
marks the return of Irish lace. $18.95. 
The jacquard spun rayon, wool, and 
acetate rayon shows the new un- 
pressed bias pleats, giving flare front 
and back. Tiel blue, green, and cop- 
per. $14.95. 
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“Sanforized” fabrics are not new, 
but Sanforized flannel is new. Al- 
most everybody knows that San- 
forizing is controlled shrinkage—a 
guarantee of no more than 1 per- 
cent shrinkage. Cottons, linens, and 
spun rayons have long been treated; 
but a Sanforized woolen is news. 
This wool and cotton dress but- 
tons clear up the front—a practical 
point in a dress that is to be washed 
and ironed. Six pockets, a generous- 
ly gored skirt, and a practical belt 
add up to something especially wear- 
able, besides, and we can foresee the 
real pleasure of a dress that can be 
freshened, economically, with good old 
soap and wa- 


ter. In green, Ses 
wine, and As gy eg 


SHAM HW MORE THAN 
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black. $19.75. 
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You’ve probably seen 
the name “Naphthalated 
Wool” and wondered what 
it meant. It means that the 
wool, as it comes from the 
sheep’s fleece, is cleaned 
in naphtha during its manufacture. 
Without going into the technical story 
of “Naphthalated,” we can tell you 
that it is simply one of the good 
labels that help you identify quality. 
wool. There are numerous other la- 
bels identifying fine wools. Several 
wool manufacturers who make fine 
fabrics identify them with their own 
names, such as “Botany” and “Forst- 
mann’—names that have come to be 
synonymous with quality. 

The care they take in manufacture 
is your guarantee of getting pure, 
resilient wool in lovely clear colors. 

The colors of these Naphthalated 
suits illustrate what we mean. The 
tweed reefer suit is in clear wine, 
marine green, tiel, or rust. The dress- 
maker suit at the top of the page is 
of stone blue, green, or wine. The 
reefer has the new small waist, wide 
skirt, and not-so-exaggerated shoul- 
ders that reefers are going to have in 
1939-40. $19.95 retail. The suit shown 
above has a collarless dress and 
short sleeves, topped by a boxy jacket 
with fur fabric and a double-breasted 
guardsman front. It costs $17.95. 





Clothes that can 
“take a beating” 
and not show it 
are the dream of 
every wise shopper. And coats and 
suits that shed showers without wet- 
ting the wearer, shrinking, or dim- 
ming the colors are a pretty special 
asset for a wardrobe, we'll all admit. 

A water-repellent process called 
“Cravenette” does that trick. If you 
get caught in a rain, your Cravenette- 
treated garment can get wet as any- 
thing. But if you shake it, smartly, 
the water will fly off, leaving all as 
before. This “moistureproofing” can 
be renewed at any time—just send 
the garment back to.the processor for 
dry-cleaning, re-proofing, and press- 
ing—all for a charge of only a dollar 
and postage. In fact, for $1.25 and 
postage the processor will Cravenette 
a garment that has never before been 
treated. 

This classic reefer coat of English- 
type tweed is a perfect style to be 
Cravenette-treated. Not too fitted, 
nothing exaggerated, it is a many- 
season fashion—a coat you will want 
to wear fer so long that you'll 
be thankful it can “take a beating.” 
Black, brown, green, wine, or blue 
mixture tweeds. $20. Look for the 
Cravenette label or the stamp on the 
back of the cloth. Ask the stores 
where you shop for this label service. 


BE A BETTER SHOPPER 


We have prepared a handy chart for 
tucking in your shopping list—all 
about the various fabric finishes, 
how long they last, what they will 
withstand, and how to identify their 
labels. Send us a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope with your request 
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Here you see a picture of a lady ona 
starchless diet. Her dress and her 
apron are as crisp and fresh as the 
day they were new. She is the happy 
beneficiary of a process known as 
“Bellmanizing,” which eliminates the 
necessity of starching to restore a 
crisp finish. This process is avail- 
able in dresses of muslin, lawn, voile, 
linen, and organdie. Besides making 
the fabric permanently crisp, Bell- 
manizing prevents these delicate cot- 


tons from becoming linty or sleazy. 
Have you noticed how untreated or- 
gandie that you have washed becomes 
cloudy and limp? This does not hap- 
pen if it is Bellmanized. Varying 
degrees of crispness are imparted by 
this process. Not only is 
this muslin dress per- 
manently crisp, but it is 
colorfast, and it will not 
shrink out of fit. $3.95 
for the dress and apron. 





A “FAIR” OF FOOLPROOF FABRICS WILL BE HELD IN THESE AND OTHER . 
STORES DURING JULY AND AUGUST, AND THESE CLOTHES WILL BE SHOWN 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


Denver Dry Goods Co. 


The Higbee Company 


New York City Denver, Colo. Cleveland, Ohio 
Dey Brothers & Co. Stewart Dry Goods Co. Sanger Brothers 
Syracuse, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas 
T. A. Chapman Co. Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Frederick & Nelson 
Milwaukee, Wis. Baltimore, Md. Seattle, Washington 
J. L. Brandeis Co. Kaufmann’s Woodward & Lothro 

Omaha, Nebr. Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


“Tt used to be such a 
pretty dress, before it 
faded,” we hear women 
apologize. And we feel 
sad, then. For they 
could have had color protection, if 
they had known about the “Color- 
Tested” Seal--a certification given to 
fabrics by a famous commercial lab- 
oratory. But we want to say this at 
once: There is no such thing as an 
absolutely fast color. The best dyes 
may fade if you abuse them. And to 
hang wet garments in a blazing sun 
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Double theme song: Breast pockets, 


leather belts, short sleeves, 


to dry is to abuse them. So bear that 
in mind if you want the best, even 
from fabrics that are “Color-Tested,” 
or from such colorfast specialists as 
“Everfast.” 

The two dresses below we consider 
a glorious value. Not only are they 
colorfast to sun and water, but they 
will not shrink out of fit when they 
are washed. And we can’t imagine 
styles more appropriate for that busi- 
ness of housekeeping. Both are of 
spun rayon (Crown Tested Rayon), 
and each of them costs only $3.95. 
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beading, establishing the fashion for 
frills in autumn lingerie. If you lean 
to this pretty-prettiness, you will be 
charmed with the lace-edged black 
rayon-taffeta slip, above, and its com- 
panion-piece petticoat on opposite page. 
We were! Both come in autumn colors 
to match dress or suit, or in pastels, and 
have rayon satin ribbon beading with 
lace. Petticoat sizes, 24 to 32; slip, 32 to 
40; about $3 each. A touch frillier is the 
rayon-satin slip with matching panties 
on the seated figure, opposite. Maline 
lace ruffles the hem and top of slip and 
edges the panties, and here again is 
beading. Slip in sizes 32 to 40; about $4; 
panties, 24 to 32; about $3. Heaven blue 
or shell pink with white cotton bead- 
ing and lace, or all white with ribbon. 


Hie are ruffles and lace and ribbon 
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SOME LIKE THEM FRILLY ! 


If you favor the less frilly, the more 
tailored, you'll find the lazy lounging 
robe and two-piece pajamas of rayon 
crepe at the bottom of the page more to 
your liking. The robe is double-breasted 
with fringed belt. The pajama top has 
stitched trimming. Comes in sunset blue 
or rose top with wine robe and trousers, 
or a pink top with navy robe and trou- 
sers. Sizes 12 to 20; $4 each. The tailored 
cotton balbriggan pajama with long 
sleeves and tie belt, below, has wristlets 
and anklets with Lastex interwoven. It 
may be worn as an overblouse or tuck- 
in. Milady blue, aqua, sunset; sizes 14 
to 20; $2. The knitted rayon pantie at top 
left has Lastex shot through the edge, 
is especially constructed to wear over a 
long girdle—a boon to many of us. White 
or tearose; small, medium, large; $2. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Glad to tell you all about what’s new in lingerie, 
if you send self-addressed stamped envelope to us 
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If you like pretty things, yet feel the 
need of warmth, try the shorties of wool- 
and-silk knit, edged in Val-like lace, 
above, with vest to match. Petal pink; 
small, medium, or large; about $1 each 


Imagine the comfort of these generously 
cut, man-tailored pajamas! They are of 
rayon crepe, piped in a contrasting color; 
the lapels are notched. In dusty pink or 
aqua blue; 12 to 20, also 40; about $4 


There are women who like something to 
wear under their girdle and who prefer 
a lisle-and-rayon knitted union suit. 
We recommend this one. White or tea- 
rose; small, medium, or large; about $1 
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SOME LIKE THEM SIMPLE! 


hoose lingerie that suits your mode of life, your type—each ‘model illus- 

trated has its points, whether frilly or plain. Off to college? You will adore 

the Yama Yama one-piece brushed cotton knit sleepers, above. Think of 
the antics you can go through, yet how cosy and warm they are for cold 
nights. Drop seat; tea rose or blue; 32 to 40; about $2.50. Daddy Long Legs 
(right). Here is another example of comfy fine lisle pajamas, good for school or 
anywhere. As their name suggests, the extra-long leg permits covering feet 
in bed; elastic at bottom may be used at ankle or over feet. Tuck-stitch weave 
forms vertical groups of tuck-type pleats; cord to match. Coral, petal pink, 
delft blue, aqua; small, medium, large; about $2. If you like frilly lingerie, 
quaint old-fashioned ideas have returned. First the camisole top. You see 
it on the printed silk satin gown ensemble, opposite page above. Gown has 
square neckline with lace insertion and beading, through which satin rib- 
bon is run. Bed jacket to match. French blue, coral pink, white with blue 
or coral flowers; 32 to 40; gown about $5.98; jacket about $2.98. Quaintly 
reminiscent of nightgowns our grandmothers wore is the model, opposite 
page below, of non-run brushed rayon tricot. A Val-like lace edges neck, 
high waist, and puffed sleeves. Rose petal, aqua blue; 34 to 42; about $3 
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By CAROLINE GRAY of the Fashion Staff 


At the blouse-skirt-and-jacket age (6 to 12), 
give your child a changeabout, for anything 
from play to parties. Blouses, pleated skirts, plain 
or plaid; -jackets, fitted or flared. The pattern is 
easily adapted to each version and simple to use 





Make the soft blouse (left) in batiste, dimity, or 
silk crepe for afternoon. Finish the collar, cuffs, and 
front with pleated frills, rickrack, or lace. Add sus- 
penders of the skirt fabric for variety. They lend a 
smart look and may button on or off as you wish 


The red felt (bought at any milliner’s supply shop) 
bolero (right) is adorable with a navy skirt. Slightly 
flared at back, it straightens out in front. Can be 
worn open or linked at neck. It is fun to make, as 
the edges require no finishing. Use over dresses, too 






The all-round pleated skirt (above), made with 
a rather wide belt, buttons to the blouse or bodice 
top. The pleats are sufficiently deep to stay in place, 
no matter what a child may do. aie the tailored 
broadcloth shirt, it is ideal for school or play, or both 









‘A velveteen cardigan (left) with collarless neck- 
line may be used as separate jacket or better part 
of a two-piece dress; detachable white collar. Muslin 
or batiste bodice top (right) is shaped and fitted 
with darts. It can be buttoned in back, if you wish 








Why not make your children’s clothes? We 
suggest this pattern and directions for blouse, 
bodice, pleated skirt, and two jackets. Give size, 
6 to 12 years. Send 35¢ in stamps to Goop HousE- . a 
KEEPING, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, N. Y. C. = 












Problems of Dress? We all have figure faults to overcome. 
Would you like suggestions on making the most of yourself? 
Just because you are frankly forty, you don’t need to look it. 
j Send a full description of yourself, a snapshot, and $1 to 
ts | Goop HouseKEEPInG Fashion Dept., 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
ie N. Y. C., and our former Paris Fashion Editor, Elaine Neal, 

“<I will analyze your own special case and give you every help 
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OF OUR QUILT CONTEST 


By ANNE ORR 


uilts came, and came, and came from 
all over the country, bespeaking the 
imagination and fine stitchery of the 
needlewomen of America, and a strong 
note that the World of Tomorrow 
should bring—Peace. “Peace,” the pre- 
dominating motive of many quilts, is 
typified in the second-prize winner. aS ; \ 
“Power’’ quilt, first-prize winner (on Mina ite p fed ~ aie a 
the right), designed by Mrs. Elsie G. ache ie Be Se gE 
Heller, of Allegheny, Pennsylvania. It Aig yo aw. SS lates * LS 
has an appliqué motif in the center bgp E ie Be 
representing this subject, made in yel- 
low, orange, red, and gray on a soft 
tan background, with elaborate quilt- 
ing patterns. Hot-Iron Pattern B-3301, 
28¢, has transfer pattern for appliqué 
motif with directions for making and 
coloring. B-3302, 53¢, has the quilting 
patterns with tions for quilting. 
Package 132, $6.95, has material for the 
top only, size 80” x 94”, stamped with 
the design, and the patches stamped, 
ready to be cut out, in the same color- 
ing as the original. Fast-color, best- 
quality gingham is used; the quilting 
patterns and directions are included. 
“Qlive Branch” quilt, second-prize 
winner (below, left), designed by Mrs. 
Roy Barsalou, of Dubuque, Iowa. It 
has an appliquéed olive branch in alter- 
nate squares, made in two tones of 
green on white. The idea of Peace is 
further brought out by the dove—made 
in stuffed quilting—holding the branch. 
Hot-Iron Pattern B-3303, 28¢, has the 
transfer pattern for the appliqué of E 
one block with the cutting patterns WINNING QUILTS CONTINUE ON EXHIBITION DURING JULY 
and directions for making all the blocks AND AUGUST; QUILT DEPT. OF R. H. MACY & CO., INC., N. Y. C. 
for a quilt about 85” x 94”. B-3304, 28¢, , ; 
has pattern and directions for quilting HOW TO ORDER: Send money order for everything on this page to Anne 
botH the dove and graceful vine effect. Orr, Needlework Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


2nd-Prize Winner—B-3303 3rd-Prize Winner—B-3305 


yr 


rd Late | Burcad 
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“Universal Progress” quilt, third-prize 
winner, designed by Mrs. W. E. De Neff, 
of Spokane, Washington. It was ap- 
pliquéed and embroidered and made in 
two tones of blue with a white border. 
Hot-Iron Pattern B-3305, 58¢, has the pat- 
tern for compass, hemisphere, decoration 
at top, and directions for making. B-3306, 
28¢, has quilting patterns and directions 
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EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS CLUB: 
Questions are always com- 
ing in from mothers whose 
children are slow in learning 
to walk. One mother asks 
whether she should try a mechanical 
baby-walker, or hold her child by 
his arms and encourage him to make 
walking motions. She asks whether 
her child’s backwardness is a great 
disadvantage, and just what she can 
do about it. 

The answers depend on the reason 
for the child’s slowness. Only a few 
months’ backwardness makes no dif- 
ference. Some children stand at ten 
months, others at a year, others even 
later. Most children creep first; but 
occasionally a child will pull himself 
to a standing position before he 
creeps. Children walk at any age 
between ten and eighteen months. 





She stands alone 


However, if a child is making no 
attempt to walk by the eighteenth 
month, your doctor should look him 
over carefully to see if there is any 
thing wrong—mentally or physically. 
Do not wait until the child’s second or 
third year to ask for medical ‘advice. 
A physician can recognize retarded 
mentality by many signs besides a 
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By DR. JOSEPHINE H. KENYON 
Director of the Health and Happiness Club 


child’s slowness in sitting alone, 
creeping, walking, or talking. If the 
slowness has a physical cause, your 
physician will advise treatment that 
will correct the condition. 

A child whose feet are small in 
proportion to his body may find it 
difficult to walk until this disparity 
has been remedied by diet or time. 

Rickets must be considered, too. 
The disease may occur in plump as 





She starts to creep 


well as in thin children. If you force 
a child with even mild rickets to 
walk, his soft bones, not ready to 
bear weight without yielding; may 
eventually cause bowed legs or 
knock-knees. 

Rickets is a deficiency disease, re- 
sulting from a lack of vitamin D in 
the diet and an accompanying cal- 
cium disturbance. Therefore, be sure 
that children during their rapid- 
growth period—up to three years of 
age—have, all year ’round, a well- 
balanced diet and cod-liver oil or 
vitamin D in some form. 

A child who is recovering from ill- 
ness or who is poorly nourished may 
have weak and flabby muscles and 
no desire to walk. You must improve 
his nutrition, gradually strengthen 
his muscles, and let him walk only 
when he is strong enough. 

Suppose that your child, thougn 
not handicapped in any of the ways 
mentioned, at ten or eleven months 
is nevertheless making no effort to 
pull himself upright. What should 
you do? 

We are emphatic in saying that 





She sits up 


you must not force him to use 
muscles that may not be ready. You 
should give him every opportunity 
to strengthen and develop his muscles 
normally. Let him learn gradually to 
do the things he should have done 
earlier. If you have kept him in a 
baby carriage or carried him when 
he should have been learning to 
creep, no wonder his muscles have 
not strengthened. Muscles need ex- 
ercise to become strong. 

By the fifth month your child* 
should be able to roll over, if he has 
had sufficient opportunity to practise 
in a protected place on the floor or in 
a play pen. His erib, with its yielding 
mattress, does not offer so good a 
chance for exercise as the flat sur- 
face of the floor, and the child will 
fall off your bed if you leave him 
there unprotected. 

By the seventh month his back 
muscles will usually be strong enough 
to hold him erect when he sits up. Do 
not prop him up with pillows before 
he can sit alone. This is a common 
mistake, and it leads to a round back 
and poor (Continued on page 121) 





And away she goes! 


Tom or Tess—who’s to blame? 





HER PEEVE: “I work like blazes. 
Why blame me if my washes sim- 
ply won’t look white?” ... And 
the truth of it is, she does try 
hard. It’s her weak-kneed soap 
that dawdles in the tub and 
leaves dirt sticking in the clothes. 
What she needs is a livelier. pep- 
pier soap. Fels-Naptha—thesoap 
that gets out all the dirt. 





HAPPY SOLUTION: If tattle-tale 
gray is your husband’s peeve, 
too—take this wise little tip. Get 
Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s and 


give its richer golden soap and 





Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” with Fels-Naptha Soap 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and stats 





OME years ago the people of 

the Balkan region impressed 

visiting scientists by their re- 

markably high percentage of 

long-lived and healthy individ- 

uals. This phenomenon espe- 
cially interested Dr. Ilya Metchnikoff, 
former head of the famous Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, who proceeded to 
investigate it. 

Metchnikoff became convinced 
that this unusual longevity should 
be attributed to the extensive use 
of fermented milk containing a spe- 
cial “bug” or bacterium. This “good” 
bug, isolated from milk fermented 
by the Bulgarian method, was named 
“Bacillus Bulgaricus.” 

Under the stimulus of Metchni- 
koff’s sponsorship, the good bug was 
cultured and introduced into various 
beverages, which gained a place in the 
dietary as health drinks. This theory 
also supported claims made for the 
healthfulness of buttermilk. 

Later, Dr. L. F. Rettger of Yale 
University produced evidence that 
the significant organism in these fer- 
mented milks was not the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus, but one natural to the 
human digestive tract. To this organ- 
ism was given the name “Acidoph- 
ilus.” As a result, cultures of the 
Bacillus Bulgaricus in milks have 
been largely abandoned and in their 
place today are offered the so-called 
Acidophilus milks. 

It still surprises many people to 
learn that human intestines harbor an 
enormous quantity of bacteria, that 
the varieties harbored are important. 
I wouldn’t bring the matter to atten- 
tion now were it not for the fact that, 
in pursuing new gods and theories, 
the public is inclined to forget older 
discoveries and therapies. At present 
everybody is extremely vitamin- 
conscious. The value of vitamin B in 
combating constipation has been so 
stressed that the other causes of con- 
stipation are likely to be ignored. 

For a good many years we have 
known that certain bacteria—for ex- 
ample, the coli type—feed upon meat 
and protein products and that when 
such bacteria are in abundance in 
the intestines they liberate as resi- 
dues from their feeding extremely 
toxic substances. When these toxic 
substances accumulate in sufficient 
quantity, they interfere with intes-. 
tinal movements and, due to absorp- 
tion into the blood and distribution 
through the body, cause headaches 
and fatigue. We have also known 
that to avoid these ill effects we must 
somehow prevent the development 
of specific organisms. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how much vitamin B we take if 
we provide conditions favorable to 
harmful bugs. 

It was Metchnikoff’s theory that 
the Bulgarian and Balkan peoples 
overwhelmed harmful bugs by .in- 
troducing, through fermented milk, 
a good type and by providing food 
on which the good type thrives. He 
was convinced that Bacillus Bul- 
garicus, supplied with the food pres- 
ent in fermented milk, would grow 
so effectively in the human intestine 
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as to eliminate harmful bugs and 
thus prevent autointoxication. 

Metchnikoff made a mistake by 
placing his faith in Bacillus Bul- 
garicus, but in principle he was right. 
He simply picked the wrong bug! 
What he expected to happen with 
Bulgaricus is accomplished by Aci- 
dophilus. Furthermore, Rettger was 
able to show that the human diges- 
tive tract is never entirely free from 
the Acidophilus bacillus; that this 
type flourishes on milk sugar and 
dextrose; and that if you supply the 
digestive tract with lactose and dex- 
trose, the Acidophilus population al- 
ready present will, on such a diet, 
increase—and thereby reduce the 
bad bug population. 

As time went on, the explanation 
of how Acidophilus bugs produce 
beneficial effects was clarified. When 
they feed on milk sugar, they liberate 
lactic acid—an effective antiseptic. 

Meanwhile, practitioners treating 
infant diarrhea and digestion disar- 
rangements due to excessive colon 
bacteria came to appreciate the value 
of lactic acid and lactic-acid milks 
as correctives. Accumulation of the 
acid in the intestines and its absorp- 
tion into the blood have definite value 
in combating intoxications resulting 
from food putrefaction and fermen- 
tation. 

The use, then, of lactic-acid milks 


and Acidophilus milks is supported 
as a corrective of certain types of 
constipation, diarrheas, and food- 
poisonings, both by their effect on 
bacteria and by their production of 
this benign lactic-acid substance. 

It has been shown, likewise, that 
by shifting from a high-protein diet 
to one richer in carbohydrates and 
milk, corrective effects are obtained. 
A diet of bananas, for example, in a 
given period of time will completely 
change the intestinal bacteria from 
the colon to the Acidophilus type. 
Other fruits or shifts in form of sugar 
can accomplish the same effect. 

Another way, of course, to reduce 
the population of coli types would 
be to refuse to eat meat. Few people, 
however, wish to give up meat. 
Therefore, a diet that allows a rea- 
sonable amount of meat but still 
keeps these organisms from multi- 
plying too rapidly is desirable. 

And the bacteria population can be 
effectively controlled by the proper 
selection of foodstuffs. The principle 
is simple: Give the digestive tract 
foods the good bugs like and the bad 
bugs dislike. Give as much attention 
to the cultivation of beneficent bugs 
in the digestive tract as you do to the 
elimination of weeds in your garden, 
and you will have added to your diet 
another factor of real importance to 
your health and comfort. 





Before Her Guests Arrive—Mrs. A. J. Drexel, III, 
busy member of Philadelphia’s young married set, 


steals a moment for an interview. 


Yachting Enthusiast—Mrs.. Drexel enjoys cruising 
in southern waters off Nassau. The family’s pala- 
tial yacht is known around the world. 


still looks fresh and charming. 


Belle of Masquerade—Mrs. Drexel’s regal cos- 
tume holds every eye. After hours of dancing, she 





their skin today 


and 
at lunch 
I always 
ishing Cream for powder 


QUESTION TO MRS. DREXEL: 


Mrs. Drexel, how do you ever find 
time to keep your skin so smooth 
and glowing? 


ANSWER: 

“Tt takes no time at all. To get my 
skin really clean and fresh, I just 
cream it thoroughly with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Now that it contains 
Vitamin A, I have an added reason 
for using it! Then to smooth little 
roughnesses away, I pat on a light 
film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
one application does it.’’ 


QUESTION TO MISS BREWER: 
Don’t sun and wind roughen your 
skin? 


ANSWER: 

*Not when I protect it with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream! Just one appli- 
cation smooths little roughnesses 
right away.” 


QUESTION TO MRS. DREXEL: 


Why do you think it’s important to 
have Vitamin A in your cold cream? 


ANSWER: 

“Because it’s the ‘skin-vitamin’— 
skin without enough Vitamin A gets 
rough and dry. So I’m glad I can 
give my skin an extra supply of this 
important ‘skin-vitamin’ with each 
Pond’s creaming.”’ 





*Statements about the “skin - vitamin” are 
based upon medical literature and tests on the 
skin of animals following accepted laboratory 
methods. 
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Landed Gov’t Job—Blanche Brewer of Clarks- } 
dale, Miss., keeps books. Starred in recent beauty 5 
“survey” among capital employees. 
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Sunday Afternoon Canoe Trip—Blanche flashes 
a winning smile at her admiring escort as he talks 
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After the Movies—Blanchesaysalingering"good 


night” on the front steps. She and her sister share 
small apertment in Washington. 


SEND FOR Pond’s, Dept. 1-CVH, Clinton, Conn. 
TRIAL Rush special tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream, 


Vanishing Cream and Liquefying Cream 
BEAUTY (quicker-melting cleansing cream) and 7 
KIT different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I 


enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 


Name 





Street 





City State 


Copyright, 1939, Pond’s Extract Company 


against her protest. Small as she was, he 
didn’t see how her weak little legs could 
carry her. Once on his back, she had 
laughed with delight, then had laid her 
cheek on his shoulder and sighed con- 
tentedly. 

At her door the story was still not fin- 
_ ished; but he promised to finish it the 

following Sunday after church. He might 
have another magic cooky, he ‘told her. 
His left-hand coat pocket sometimes was 
magic. 

Sunday she was there. John Gordon saw 
her spindly shadow, long in the late after- 
noon sunlight, as she stood timidly in the 
doorway. It was almost time for the service 
to begin, but he stepped down from the 
pulpit, walked the length of the building, 
took her by the hand, and found her a 
seat. Seeing her eyes on his left-hand coat 
pocket, he had patted it and winked at 
her. “After service,” he whispered. 

And after all the others had gone he had 
stayed behind and had sat on the organ 
stool and told her the rest of the story. 

She had crept into his heart somehow; 
she was there to stay. He was determined 
to help her. He could imagine her 
washed and combed and properly 
dressed, fed, and in school. She 
must have a chance! He had gone 
to Pete and Ada Jenkins and had 
pleaded for her, to no avail. They 
had shut the door in his face. 

Elsa hadn’t come to church 
after that first time, although 
each Sunday he had been careful 
to take her a cooky. Until today. 
Today, his failure with her added 
to the total of his defeat. What 
was the use? It was ridiculous to 
carry on this pretense. Why play 
make-believe with her, and talk 
about magic? There would never 
be any magic in her life! . 

As soon as her son left for the 
church, Mrs. Gordon washed the 
supper dishes and set the table for 
breakfast. 

Then she went upstairs and 
turned down the beds. She liked 
to do it. She liked the silver purity 
of the twilight, its shadows and 
half tones, its sweet intimacy. She 
liked to take off the spreads she 
had crocheted and fold them. 

It seemed to her here in her son’s room 
this evening, closing the windows against 
the threatening rain, that her entire life 
had consisted of such small acts as these— 
the setting of a table, the turning down 
of a bed. One night when she had been a 
very little girl she had sat out under the 
stars and had grasped, for one illusive, 
terrifying moment, the immensity of the 
universe, the transience of life, the insig- 
nificance of herself. She was filled with 
terror and awe, and at the same time with 
a desire to contribute something to this 
vast scheme of which she was so small a 
part. 

Being conscious of life for the first 
time, she became afraid of death, and 
she said to herself, “Perhaps, when I’m 
a very, very old lady, I shan’t mind dying 
a I’ve done something great during my 
life.” 

She had visions of herself as a trained 
nurse, attending the wounded on some 
distant battlefield, or of going out’as a 
foreign missionary. 

Well, she was a very, very old lady now, 
and she had done nothing really great. 
She had fallen in love with Nathaniel Gor- 
don, a widower with four children, and 
she had married him and borne him five 
more. John was the youngest one. The 
others were scattered now. None of them 
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had been especially great or distinguished; 
but they were all leading useful lives. She 
could not complain. John, the one she had 
not wanted, had, ironically, done the kind 
of things she had dreamed of doing that 
night. under the stars. She thanked God 
for that. 

And all along she had meant to take out 
a little time and think about death. But 
she had been too busy. Too tired. Even 
tonight. Back, far back in the recesses of 
her mind remained the abstraction of life 
and death and God, like a knot waiting to 
be untangled. One of these days she meant 
to get at it, but not now. 

On her way to church her thoughts 
about God still eluded her. But it no longer 
worried her to think that she had traveled 
this far on the road of life without coming 
to any definite conclusions. If anyone had 
said to her, “What do you believe in? Who 
is God? On what do you place your faith?” 
she would have been embarrassed for an 
answer. One time, years ago, when John 
had first started preaching, she had been 
floundering, trying to answer these ques- 
tions to herself, laboring in vain to define 


HEAVEN ON THE AIR 
By Helen Loomis Linham 


we can sit enraptured day by day 
music and to singing saintly sweet 


From places strange and very far away, 

In time to come cannot we hear the beat 
And rush of angel wings, and hear them sing 
The old, old songs of heaven as we dream 
They should be sung? And hear the clang and ring 
Of bells so beautiful we somehow seem 
To see the glory there? Perhaps we might 
In time to come on somber evenings wait 
Eagerly and patiently as bright 

Sweet words of welcome reach us from the gate, 
As loved ones enter heaven, and rejoice 


hear the welcome in our Master’s voice. 


her religion. And that day—she remem- 

bered it so well—John had read the 

Twenty-third Psalm from his pulpit, in 

that firm, sweet way of his: 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. - 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul:” 

A feeling of relief and repose came over 
her. She had a sense of shifting respon- 
sibility to divine, and stronger, shoulders. 
From that day she fell into the habit of 
repeating the Twenty-third Psalm some- 
times aloud, sometimes to herself. To- 
night, walking across the fields to church, 
she said the words of the psalm over again 
to herself, very quietly, in the stillness and 
peace of the countryside. It made no dif- 
ference who God was. He was here, walk- 
ing along with her. She had a feeling that 
His existence, too, was taken up with ex- 
acting duties and small services, that may- 
be He, too, was sometimes tired, and con- 
tent for the vast problems of the universe 
to await a more convenient time for so- 
lution. 

So she just slipped into the church, 
deeply content, saying over the words of 
the psalm to herself. They had never sus- 
tained her so perfectly as they had today, 


she did not know why. “. . .Thou art with 
me.” 

She closed her eyes and slept a little. 
She was aware, dimly, of a restlessness in 
the congregation, of feet shuffling, of peo- 
ple going to the windows and looking out. 
She was aware that John stood up in the 
pulpit and said, in that considerate way 
of his, that before the service started those 
who wished might go home if they were 
afraid of the storm. She heard them leav- 
ing. She had no sense of unease or danger 
herself. Most people, she thought, had so 
little faith. Afraid of a storm... afraid 
of life ... afraid of death. How sweet it 
was to be at peace, secure in God’s near- 
ness. She dozed more soundly. While the 
people were leaving, she could hear Miss 
Grace, the organist, playing something 
soft and lovely and strange. The sound 
kept getting dimmer and dimmer. Then 
she heard it no more. She was dreaming. 
She was a little girl again, in pinafore and 
pantalets, alone at night, under the stars. 
But she was not afraid. Because God was 
reading to her, in the inspired voice of 
her son, “Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever... .” 

John Gordon looked out over his 
congregation. Each upturned face 
represented a life. There was Joe 
Campbell, Lucy’s husband, sitting 
beside her, home on parole. John 
had been instrumental in getting 
the parole, and Joe had thanked 
him with tears in his eyes. 

“From now on I’m going 
straight,’ he said earnestly. “TI 
mean it.” 

John had talked to Dr. King, 
the psychiatrist, about Joe. Dr. 
King said that Joe wasn’t to 
blame, his heredity and boyhood 
environment were both against 
him. If anything could help him, 
and Dr. King was doubtful if any- 
thing could, it would be Lucy’s 
loyalty and devotion. But it was 
a shame for a woman like Lucy to 
sacrifice her youth, her life, for so 
poor a cause. 

Joe was a handsome man even 
in the clean denim work clothes 
he wore tonight. His young face, 
with its prison pallor, had that odd en- 
dearing charm of the very weak. A help- 
less appeal. It was easy to see why Lucy 
had married him five years ago. Heart- 
breakingly easy to see why she couldn’t 
leave him now. Or ever. 

John had performed the marriage cere- 
mony for them here, in this very church, 
the first year he had come. Lucy in a 
faded, made-over dress, carrying an ex- 
travagant bouquet of roses and forget-me- 
nots. She was an ethereal-looking girl, 
very fair, her blue eyes far apart, her 
mouth grave and sweet; there was an air 
of repose about her. In spite of her fragil- 
ity she gave the impression of great 
strength, of endurance. 

To be married in, Joe wore a blue serge 
suit from a mail-order house. The coat 
wrinkled between. the shoulders, the 
sleeves and the trousers were too short. 
He had a job then, in a filling station in 
town. He had drifted here from some- 
where else, nobody knew just where. He 
hadn’t troubled to’ tell Lucy about his 
years at reform school. He was ashamed 
of them. With his marriage, he meant to 
start life fresh and clean. 

John still remembered how, after the 
ceremony, Joe had given him a two-dollar 
bill in one of the envelopes from the filling 
station. It had smelled of gas, and there 


~Debs who Dazzle Men's Eves 
take a Woodbury Facial Cocktail at 5! 













At the center of the gay social life 
of Atlanta, is charming Katherine 
Newman. She’s a graceful dancer, 
a whizz at bridge, enjoys riding horse- 
back and sailing a boat. Lovely to 
look at, she keeps her complexion 
exquisite with Woodbury. Gown 
and jewels by Nicole de Paris. 


Says CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


Noted Society Commentator 


“The saying goes, ‘All is fair in love’. So the debutantes take a 5 o’clock 
Beauty Cocktail with Woodbury Facial Soap to give them a head-and- 
heart start in the race to Love’s altar.” 


T’S FOOLHARDY, saysthe debs, to weara generation of lovely users of Woodbury. 
dull, tired face to a dance, if you want Always this famous formula has culti- 
men to single you out for your charm. vated exquisite complexions. Nowa skin- 
Brighten your complexion first, they ad- invigorating Vitamin in Woodbury con- 
vise, with a refreshing, skin-invigorating ;,jhutes still more to glamorous skin 


Woodbury Facial Cocktail. loveliness. This Vitamin works for the 
Just whip up a rich, fluffy lather of — skin’s radiant vitality. 
Woodbury Facial Soap. Smooth it Lig Get Woodbury and give your complex- 
erously over your face. Your wee We ion this Beauty Cocktail before dinner 
soon emerges as soft as a rose in bud. : 3 » 99 : 
5 tonight! And take a “facial a bedtime, CONTAINS SKIN-INVIGORATING VITAMIN# 
Today’s smart debutantes are the third too. It’s Beauty’s grandest nightcap! Produced by ultra-violet irradiation—Pat. No. 1676579 
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SURPRISE 


him with extra-tasty 
summer meals 
—quick and easy to fix 


e Tempt listless summer appetites but don’t 
spend long hot hours in the kitchen cooking! 
Save work with Franco-American Spaghetti. 
Serve it as main or side dish. Combine with 
other foods. Give it to the youngsters for 
lunch. It’s a wonderful energy-builder. And 
how evetybody loves its tasty, tangy, cheese- 
and-tomato sauce made with eleven different 
ingredients! Only 10c_ a can—order today! 





Use your regular hash recipe but add Franco- 
American Spaghetti to chopped meat instead 
of potatoes. The sauce gives a wonderful flavor. 


City Dinner Plate 


Make nests of hot Franco-American Spaghetti. 
Fill with cooked peas, top with strips of crisp 
bacon. Deliciously tasty and appetizing. 


Sunda Hight Supper 


Bring on a platter of cold cuts and a big dish 
of piping hot Franco-American Spaghetti and 
watch it disappear. Another time, serve poached 
eggs in spaghetti nests. They'll make a big hit. 


Franco-American 
SPAGHETTI 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


Send bor REE Recive Book - 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY, Dept. 28 
Camden, New Jersey. Please send me your free recipe 
book: “30 Tempting Spaghetti Meals.” 


Name (print) 


Address 





was a spot of grease on one corner of it. 

But Joe had said with pride, “Lucy’s 
always had a hard time. I’m going to make 
things easier for her from now on.” 

He told John a little bit about Lucy’s 
life, and John pieced the rest of it together 
from stray things here and there. Lucy, 
adopted by a farmer’s wife who wanted a 
cheap servant, had been more of a slave 
than a servant. Then she met Joe. He was 
good-looking and lavish with promises. 
Marriage looked like a bright avenue of 
escape. The only avenue of escape. 

“I’m going to make things easy for her,” 
Joe had boasted. He meant it. He thought 
he was going to. He wanted hothouse flow- 
ers for her wedding bouquet, so he slipped 
a few dollars in his pocket when people 
bought gas. He wanted to do things right 
and make her proud of him, so he took 
enough to buy a good suit and to pay the 
preacher. 

“One year,” the judge had said without 
looking up. “Next case.” 

And after that, it had been a job in a 
lumberyard. This time he wanted a silk 
dress for Lucy—she’d never had a silk 
dress. He wanted a blue one to match her 
eyes. It seemed easy enough, selling a lit- 
tle lumber now and then after dark to 
contractors who weren’t too scrupulous 
about paying for it privately, below cost. 
But the judge was in a sterner mood that 
day. Five years. ... 


OHN GORDON could not have told 

when he began to love Lucy. One can- 
not strike a bell at the exact moment when 
night becomes day. His love unfolded a 
little at a time, like the slow and inevitable 
opening of a flower in a secret and en- 
chanted garden. A little at a time, as her 
character unfolded before him. He could 
not fight against it because it came too 
softly. Before he was aware of it, it had 
become his essence. 

From the pulpit here this Sunday eve- 
ning he turned and looked out the window 
at the church burial ground, saw the grave 
of Lucy’s child, who had been born and 
who had died without Joe’s ever having 
seen him. No headstone on the grave, just 


a little board lettered in black paint that. 


had run and faded with the rains and 
snows of four winters: 
“Joseph Donald Campbell Jr. 

Born February 18—Died February 19” 

February 19... . Lucy in her bed at 
the county hospital, one of several women 
lying in a row in the maternity ward. 

Moved almost beyond speech, he had 
fallen back on the banality, “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Yes.” She spoke haltingly, looked out 
the window at the snow falling and piling 
up on the sill. She had come to the hos- 
pital hurriedly, she said, had forgotten to 
bring a little wool cap she had knitted. 

“I had just finished it,” she explained. 
“Tt’s folded there on my workbox—I guess 
maybe I should ask some of the ladies of 
the church to do this for me, but—” 

He understood. They meant well, the 
church ladies. They spoke to Lucy at 
service and gave her work to do at can- 
ning time. They hired her to do their 
quilting or to come and sew by the day. 
But she was an outcast. 

“Here is the key,” she went on, “if you 
wouldn’t mind getting the cap.” She 
turned again toward the window. “I 
know it’s foolish,’ she whispered, “but 
I can’t bear to think of him out there 
in the snow, in the cold, without some- 
thing warm on his head.” 

“T’ll get it for you, Lucy,” he said. 

Lucy’s house was a stark, bleak little 
structure sitting high and narrow on a 
bald knoll of ground. Ringed around with 
woods and trees, her yard was bare. Not 
a tree, not a shrub. Just a square, naked 
box without a porch or any kindly feature 
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to relieve its horrible, stupid plainness. 
John felt possessed of a sort of fury that 
anybody should have built a dwelling so 
cruelly hideous. 

But when he went inside, he was at once 
surrounded by Lucy’s presence. In some 
baffling way this house was Lucy, and he 
paused and took off his hat. Not a picture 
on the walls, not a rug on the floor, no 
curtains at the narrow windows. The few 
pieces of furniture were plain and with- 
out charm. But the house was so clean 
—so clean! Lucy had substituted cleanli- 
ness for beauty. The unpainted pine floor 
was scoured almost white, the window- 
panes were like diamonds. And then he 
saw the room’s one adornment and re- 
called with painful accuracy the day Lucy 
had acquired it. 

Soon after her marriage the church 
ladies had held a rummage sale in an 
empty store in town. John had stopped in 
to see how things were progressing. Dusty 
lampshades, old shoes, oddly assorted 
gloves, a broken basket. Incongruously, 
amidst the debris on a table, there stood 
out in contrast one lone article of 
beauty. Unbelievably—a wineglass. Ex- 
pensive looking, high stemmed, fragile, 
exquisitely fashioned of fine modern 
glass, its base crystal clear, its bowl ruby 
red. Lucy, also seeing it, approached the 
table timidly, touched the glass with her 
fingers, lifted it toward the light, smiled. 

“This glass has had a gay life, I think,” 
she said. 

She looked at him for an instant, and 
he saw with surprise that in that instant 
she, too, was gay. He had never before 
been able to detach her from her burdens; 
but he saw now that her blue eyes were 
made for laughter, that her mouth was 
tender. 

“T really oughtn’t to buy it,” she went 
on, half to herself. “I really oughtn’t. But 
I would like to own at least one nice thing. 
I probably can’t afford it, anyway. How 
much is it?” 

“Hight cents,” said the woman in charge 
of the booth, without enthusiasm. 

Lucy’s eyes brightened. She opened her 
lean little purse and took out a dime, and 
when she put the two pennies change back 
in, John saw that it was all she had. 

Today, he saw the wineglass again. Out- 
doors the snow had stopped. The sun broke 
through the clouds and streamed through 
the diamond-clean window, sparkling and 
dazzling from the whiteness outside. In a 
burst of ruby splendor it gathered in the 
bowl of the glass, throwing its colors with 
extravagant profusion into the bare room, 
on the whitewashed walls, on the im- 
maculate floor. i 

He went softly across the room and 
picked up the knitted cap from her work- 
box, his heart dry with the taste of bit- 
terness and pain. “I love her so much,” he 
thought, “and I can’t help her. She has 
never had a chance. Joe has never had a 
chance. It isn’t fair.” 


Tue CAMPBELL, sitting beside Joe, 
looked at John Gordon and thought 
about love. “God is love,” he had preached 
once, and the sermon was a gift he had 
given her, a treasure without price. But 
it had been a productive gift, like a seed, 
which he had planted in her heart and 
which had continued to grow. 

Up until then her heart had been a 
breeding place for bitterness and discon- 
tent and misery and rebellion. It seemed 
to her that she had never had a chance 
like other people. Life had tricked her. 
Even in the matter of love and marriage, 
life had been false to her. 

At first, it had terrified her when she 
realized that she loved John Gordon. But 
listening to him preach, it came over her 
that a woman can love in so many ways, 
all of them beautiful and important and 
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non Percale Sheets are woven with 25% more 
threads to the square inch than even the best- 


AL lay be Mnidiy ferile Se Lae 2 Thoroughbreds for endurance, too! Because Can- 
grade muslin, they can take the hardest kind 
CULO, MC y WOW VOU TE- to- CL) of family wear. Laundry tests prove that these 


sheets will take four years’ washings. ..and 
still be in good condition! 


() NCE you had to be downright rich Now—praise be—you can afford to 
to be able to spread your beds sleep on percale night in and night out. 


with soft, luxurious percale sheets. And Years of this luxurious pleasure cost 

yet—how fastidious women coveted you only around $1.49 a sheet ...only PERCALE SHEETS 
them ...fresh...cool ... petal-smooth. a few pennies more than heavy-duty ; $149* 

Then Cannon came to the rescue! muslin! “J; MADE BY THE MAKERS 


OF CANNON TOWELS 





Convenient size labels. No refolding, no mistakes... 
there’s a size label sewed into the hem of each 
sheet. Another of the superiorities that make these 
sheets such marvelous values! You'll find Cannon 
Percale Sheets for only about $1.49 in most stores 

.immaculate, packaged, ready for use. (Also 
available at slightly higher prices in six soft colors: 
peach, azure, maize, pink, jade, dusty rose. Pillow- 
cases to match.) 


¢ Cannon also has a muslin sheet that’s just as good a 





...and surprisingly low-priced! 
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Light, easy to handle. A Cannon Percale Lessened laundry bills pay for them! And if VASE ge Ain ee ere 
Sheet is a full half-pound lighter than a you send your laundry “out” at pound ae a tie te he. 
heavy muslin sheet. THINK what a blessed rates, this airy lightness can mean a saving ae = ~ eee Ack ca 
relief that is—if you do your own laundry. in laundry costs of around eee 
Here’s the curse taken off the hardest part per bed. Every sheet’s cost i : . 
of wash day! before it ever bei to wear out. t 
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A Lady Talks 
about Tampons 


FIBS— /75 
THE KOTEX TAMPON 
—S$0/7 MUST 
BE GooD / 


WONDER WHAT 
TAMPON IT 
SHOWD USE 
THIS SUMMER 7 


Internal Protection, particularly welcome in 
summer. Fibs, the Kotex Tampon, with 
new exclusive features, is more comfortable, 
more secure, easier to use. Kotex products 
merit your confidence. 


ONLY FIBS 
ARE ‘QUHTED” 
HERES WHY... 


BUT HOW ARE 
HIBS BETTER 7 


Special “’Quilting’’ keeps Fibs from expand- 
ing abnormally in use—prevents risk of parti- 
cles of cotton adhering—increases comfort and 
lessens possibility of injury to delicate tissues. 
The rounded top makes Fibs easy to insert, 
so no artificial method of insertion is necessary! 


ITS MADE OF 
CELLUCOTTON (nor corron) 
BECAUSE IT8 
MORE ABSORBENT 


WHAT ABOUT 
HIBS” 
ABSORBENCY ? 





This Surgical Cellucotton (not cotton) is many 
times more absorbent than surgical cotton, 
that’s why hospitals use it. Yet Fibs cost only 
25c for a full dozen. Mail coupon with 10¢ for 
trial supply today. 





Association 


(*Trade Marks Reg. 
U.S, Pat. Office) 


en SS EE eT GE eS SSE GEE GES Ge oS 
FIBS—Room 1431, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10c for trial supply of FIBS, the Kotex 
Tampon, mailed in plain package. 
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necessary, if her heart is capable of sus- 
taining so much. For she loved Joe, too, 
poor boy. But her love for John Gordon 
was something splendid and apart, some- 
thing within herself that nothing could 
touch or take away. It replenished itself, 
it was beautiful and indestructible. “God 
is love.” That explained God to her, it 
made Him seem to be something within 
herself, a spring without source or end. 

She knew that people pitied her, felt 
sorry for her, thought her lot was poor 
and meager. But now she felt sorry for 
all other people in the world because they 
did not love John in the way she did. It 
was the one magnificent thing in her life; 
she felt herself clothed in indescribable 
riches; she sometimes wondered that the 
splendor of her great love did not show 
upon her, like a crown. “God is love.” This 
one thing he had brought to her. It had 
changed her whole life. It made every- 
thing else seem unimportant, utterly with- 
out significance. 

She wondered why people worried 
about God, who He was, and why they 
concerned themselves with the doubt of 
immortality. Sitting here in church this 
quiet, very quiet August evening, she had 
a superb feeling that now, this day, this 
hour, this moment, was forever. And be- 
cause she had never loved John quite so 
much as she did now, 
seeing him standing 
there leaning forward 
on his pulpit, so con- 
cerned for his people, 
this moment was all 
time. It was. love, and 
it was God, and it was 
herself. It was sufficient 


thing. 

A great overpower- 
ing happiness suffused 
her, and she saw, then, 
that Joe’s head was 
bowed, and that tears 
dropped upon his hands 
in his lap. She was 
consumed with tender- 
ness and understand- 
ing. Joe’s love for her, 
she realized, was like 
her love for John 
Gordon. It, too, then, 
was God. She reached 
out her own hand and 
laid it upon his, a ca- 
ress that was at once 
perfect and complete. It said to him bet- 
ter than any words: “You can always 
depend on me, Joe. I won’t let you down, 
ever.” 

Joe turned to her and smiled. 

All day long he had been thinking about 
Lucy, and he had been thinking about a 
sermon John Gordon had once preached 
about miracles. “All things are possible 
with God,” the preacher had said, and Joe 
marveled. Because Lucy’s devotion to him 
had remained a constant miracle. Nobody 
else had ever believed in him, or stood 
by him, even from boyhood. He realized 
in some vague and terrible way that he 
himself would never be any different. He 
wanted to change. Vistas of glory were al- 
ways opening and closing before him. But 
the glory of Lucy’s compassionate patience 
never dimmed or changed. No matter how 
often, or how far back, he was sucked 
into the slough that held him forever im- 
prisoned, Lucy was always there for him. 
It was not that she forgave him. Forgive- 
ness he could not have borne, nor pity. It 
was just that she was there, waiting for 
him. Time and again she could have left 
him. He had given her plenty of cause. 
And she was worthy of the finest man in 
the world, Joe knew that. It was just luck 
that he, Joe Campbell, had happened along 
when he did. But she did not leave him. 
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WORSHIP 
By Helen Welshimer 


IN YORK Cathedral 

I tried to pray; 

But the gold-carved ceiling 
Got in the way. 


SO I came outside, 
Where a white star’s fire 
Burned on the tip 

Of the slimmest spire 


OF THE famous shrine, 
And I said the prayer 
That I couldn’t find 
When I knelt in there. 


He could not understand it. “All things 
are possible with God.” 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “help me! Make 
me worthy of her.” 

His eyes brimmed over, and he felt the 
hot sting of a tear as it fell upon his hand, 
and then Lucy reached over and closed 
her fingers over his. He looked, through 
his tears, at her dear hand, small and 
capable and worn, like a tired laborer at 
rest. And he saw with shame that most 
of the gold had worn off the cheap wed- 
ing ring he had bought her. It was elo- 
quent of him, of his failure as a husband 
and as a man, and he remembered last | 
night, on his way home, how he had 
stopped for a moment and looked in 
the window of a jewelry store. 

“T can never save up enough to buy her 
the kind of a ring she ought to have,” he 
thought now with despair. “I must do 
something to get her one, quick. I can 
manage. I learned a few tricks in jail I 
didn’t used to know. And I won't get 
caught this time, I know I won’t!” 

And he turned to Lucy and smiled, and 
in his mind he could already see the wed- 
ding ring on her finger, the bright symbol 
of her bondage. She tightened her hand 
on his, smiled back at him, and then she 
turned and looked up at John Gordon 
leaning against the pulpit. 

They both realized 
that almost everybody 
had left the church. 
They could hear Miss 
Grace playing. They 
did not know the name 
of the piece, but the 
music fell into the vac- 
uum of the almost 
empty church with a 
haunting and majestic 
rhythm that seemed to 

~ bind them all together 
there with an intimacy 
and unity that was not 
of this world, but of 
another. 

Elsa ran as fast as she 
could down the road to- 
ward Mount Olive 
Church, her bare feet 
making soft thuds in 
the hot dust. Every 
once in a while she 
looked over her shoul- 
der frantically to see 
if her Uncle Pete was 
coming after her. Three 

Sundays they had kept her away. Last 
week she had been in sight of the church 
spire when she had got caught, and Uncle 
Pete said if she tried it again he would 
beat her to death. F 

But this was her last chance. The folks 
were loading up the wagon tonight, so as 
to be ready to light out bright and early 
tomorrow morning. If they hadn’t of been 
so busy, packing, she might not have given 
them the slip. 

“Don’t let him ketch me tonight! O 
Lord, please don’t let him ketch me!” she 
prayed as she ran, and at the same time 
fished in her dress pocket for the last re- 
maining crumb of the magic cooky John 
Gordon had given her, It didn’t always 
work, but it might, if she wanted it to 
badly enough. She just had to get there! 

Breathless, she stood in the doorway. 
She must have been crying while she 
ran along the road. She stooped now and 
turned up the hem of her dress, wiped 
her eyes and blew her nose, and then 
crept into the church and sat down in the 
nearest seat. 

Elsa drew up her feet and tucked them 
under her and pulled down her dress. 
Nobody else was barefooted even though 
it was hot summer. It was extry hot this 
evening, she thought, peering out the win- 
dow and looking intently at the clouds. 


Romance is always 
“Jyst around the corner’ for Jane! 


No need for a girl to spoil her own chances whe 


GAY PARTY—a pretty new dress— 
and so becoming! For months Jane 
had dreamed that this would be er eve- 
ning, her night to win romance! But 
when it came, it was the other girls who 
got the masculine attention. Romance 
seemed everywhere —why couldn't it 
come to Jane? 

Romance can’t come to the girl who 
is guilty of underarm odor. This fault, 
above all faults, is one that men can't 
stand. Yet today there are actually thou- 
sands of “Janes” who court disaster... 
girls who neglect to use Mum! 

It’s a mistake to think a bath alone 
will protect you from underarm odor! 
Realize that a bath removes only past 
perspiration, that Mum prevents odor... 
then you'll play safe. More women use 
Mum than any other deodorant—more 
screen stars, more nurses—more girls 
who know that underarms need special 
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care—not occasionally, but every day! 
You'll like this pleasant cream! 


MUM 1S QUICK! It takes 30 seconds— 
practically no time at all—for Mum! 


MUM 1S SAFE! The Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering tells you Mum is 
harmless to fabrics. You can apply it after 
you're dressed. And even after underarm 
shaving Mum soothes your skin. 
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n MUM so surely guards charm! 


MUM IS SURE! Without stopping perspi- 
ration, Mum stops underarm odor. Get 
Mum today at any druggist's. Remember, 
any gitl can lose romance if she’s guilty of 
odor! Make sure of your charm! Play safe 
—guard your popularity with Mum! 
AVOID THIS EMBARRASSMENT! Thow- 
sands of women make a habit of Mum for sans- 
tary napkin use. Mum is gentle, safe... frees you 
from worry of offending. 





MuM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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B ud. .- don’t neglect your jaw muscles 
just because you are not a trapeze art- 
ist. Weak jaw muscles are usually bad for 
the teeth, the gums and the digestion. 
Besides, they often make you look old. 


Tostrengthen your jaw muscles, exercise 
them this enjoyable way. 


Chew a “chewy” gum and use a large 
enough piece to massage the gums at 
the same time. 

Many dentists suggest FLEERS because it is 
three times as large, and many times as chewy 
as ordinary gum. Get the extra benefit and extra 
pleasure of chewing FLEERS. Re- 
freshing flavor all the way through 
—young or old, you’ll like it! 


* 
TEST YOUR 
CHEWING STRENGTH! 


Decide whether your own jaw 
muscles need exercise. 


1. Bite off a piece of FLEERS 
(size to suit you). 
2. Chew for 15 minutes. 


3. Check results. 


Ifvery tired —muscles very weak. 
If slightly tired—muscles weak. 
If no effort—muscles strong. 

(Chew FLEERS regularly and 


notice the difference. Strong 
muscles don’t tire quickly.) 


'FLEERS 
1 _ “Dubble Gubble 
1 CHEWING GUM 
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guaranteed by 


FRANK H, FLEER CORP., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


I iF You WouLD LIKE TO MAKE 
I THIS TEST AT OUR EXPENSE! 
: - - take this coupon to any store that sell 
Dien DAUD tga tore thee sll 
I one piece FREE of charge. Offer expires 
I November 30, 1939. 
DEALERS : All distributors will redeem 
I this coupon. 
i DISTRIBUTORS: Coupon redemption 
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It’s FUN to exercise for oral health 
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Looked like rain. She hoped it wouldn’t 
thunder—she was scared of thunder. 
Seared of thunder, scared of Uncle Pete 
and Aunt Ada, scared of so many things! 
Maybe if it rained the folks wouldn’t go 
tomorrow. But what was one more day? 
They’d go the next. 

Then she looked toward the minister. 
He was standing up looking at everybody, 
first at one, then at another, then out the 
window. She reckoned he wouldn’t be 
seared of thunder, or of anything. He was 
like God, almost. And the left-hand lower 
pocket of his coat was magic. She regarded 
it hopefully. There was likely a cooky 
there now, waiting for her. After church, 
he’d give it to her, and she’d eat it, and 
then he’d take her home on his back, 
and she’d lay her head against his shoul- 
der because she was so tired. And it would 
keep on being like that, always, always.... 

The minister was talking now, telling 


‘| the people it looked like a storm and they 


could leave if they wanted to. Most of 
them were leaving. 

“This is my chance,” Elsa thought, “to 
move closer to him. I’d never be scairt 
close to him.” 

She got up shyly and walked down the 
aisle as far as she dared. Nobody noticed 
her, they were all in such haste. Even the 
minister hadn’t noticed her—he was busy 
leafing through a hymnbook. He’d see her 
pretty soon, though, and smile, and maybe 
pat his coat pocket and wink. 

Nobody here much, now. Just a few. 
Church mighty still. Stillest place she’d 
ever been in, spooky still. Even the music 
didn’t seem to help none, just made it 
worse. You could hear yourself breathe, 
just like you could see yourself breathe 
in cold weather. You could hear your 
heart thump, wild and fast like a runaway 
horse, getting closer and closer. It’s going 
to storm! It’s going to storm! You were 
scairt, worse than ever before in your 
whole life, and you didn’t know why. 

Panic-stricken, the little girl got up 
from her seat and ran until she reached 
the pulpit, where she sank down on the 
step. John Gordon was standing somewhat 
to one side; he was quite near her. 

Then he took a step nearer to Elsa, 
and she saw that his foot was not far from 
her hand. Timidly she put out one finger 
and touched the hard toe of his shoe. He 
didn’t even feel it. But the moment she 
touched him, her fear disappeared. It was 
magic. He would take care of her, always. 
She didn’t know how, but he would. She 
looked up at him with love and adoration 
and absolute trust. 


AS THE people left the church there was, 
for a space, the untidy confusion of 
departing footsteps, ripples of hushed talk 
and nervous laughter. To bridge over the 
awkward transition, Miss Grace’s fingers 
strayed to the organ. She played a few 
chords, and then, without realizing it, she 
began playing the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, music 
she had been hearing in her heart all day. 

Soon, soon, all the music she was ever 
to hear would be only in her heart. Deaf- 
ness had already stricken one ear; her 
hearing in the other was soon to go. Her 
fingers lingered over the keys this eve- 
ning, her ear strained passionately toward 
the magnificent chords that would soon 
be lost to her forever. Forever? No. Be- 
cause nothing could keep her from hear- 
ing them in her heart. 

Music was her faith. It was her life. She 
was a plain woman, in her fifties. She had 
been a homely girl—no man had ever 
looked upon her with desire. She was 
short, heavy, with blunt features. All other 
beauties being denied her, there was this 
one thing left—music. She spent every 
cent she could spare, denied herself food 
even, to add to her music library, to buy 


victrola records and a good radio, to keep 
up her piano, to attend concerts, and to 
go, once a year, to Chicago for an opera. 

But now she faced total deafness. 

And then one day, John Gordon liad 
used Beethoven’s life to illustrate a ser- 
mon. “We must not break our hearts over 
Beethoven,” he said, “thinking he did not 
hear his own music. He did hear it. In his 
heart. He could never have composed it 
if he had not heard it, first, in his heart.” 

Miss Grace had looked up at him. She 
had never thought of it that way. 

“How simple, after all, how beautiful, 
how just it was,” John Gordon had gone 
on. “He was a master. He did not-have 
to hear it, interpreted by some imperfect 
musical instrument manufactured by man. 
For it was in his heart. Deafness could 
not touch it.” 

Miss Grace had been moved to thank 
him that day for his sermon, but she was 
too shy. It was a day last spring, a bleak 
day, the seams of the weather turned in- 
side out. 

It had become a ritual with her to listen 
to the Philharmonic from New York on 
Sunday afternoons. That day she did not 
turn on her radio. For all that afternoon 
she listened with her heart. “I must pre- 
pare myself,” she said to herself, “for 
deafness. I must be ready when the great 
silence comes to me.” 

It had not been easy, but she had done 
it. Often she wanted to tell John Gordon 
about it, but had never had the courage. 


HES fingers tonight drew the chords 
from the organ. She did not need to 
look at the score. Her eyes traveled over 
the top of the music, past the churchyard, 
and on to the distant horizon. 

There was something weirdly beautiful 
about the scene, something oddly asso- 
ciated with the music and intermingled 
with it. The sky was filled with banners 
of clouds, wild and peculiarly tufted and 
high overhead. Although the earth here 
below was still, although neither a leaf 
nor a blade of grass nor the petal of a 
flower stirred, the clouds above raced and 
whirled with a_ tumultuous, unearthly 
abandon. Each blade of grass in the 
churchyard, the petals of each flower, each 
individual and separate leaf seemed to 
have been crystallized in space, in a still- 
ness that was at once ended and perpetual. 

And the contrast of that lack of motion 
with the terrific, frightening motion of the 
clouds above, to the accompaniment of 
those splendid chords of music coming 
from the organ, added to the silence in the 
church, the void left by all the people who 
had fled and the awareness of the presence 
of those who had remained. This, all of 
this, came to Miss Grace at once. 

It was so still that every sound was 
magnified a thousandfold. Above the 
sweep of Beethoven’s music, and yet a 
part of it, Miss Grace was aware of the 
breathing of each person there. It was 
distinct and apart, like the separate still- 
ness of the blades of grass and the flowers 
and the leaves outside, and at the same 
time it was blended in a harmonious and 
energetic whole, like the flying clouds 
above, like the relentless majesty of the 
music. Then she heard the minister an- 
nounce a hymn. There was a rustling of 
pages, crisp and delicate in the silence, 
like taffeta, and Miss Grace played the 
opening bars of the hymn. 

“Oh Come, All Ye Faithful. . . .” 

Still she could not take her eyes from 
the window. For as she looked, she be- 
came conscious of three things: The ban- 
ners of clouds seemed quite suddenly to 
take shape, whirling into a vast flowing 
circle that sank to the horizon and burst 
into flames with the setting sun. At the 
same instant, she heard a footfall. Some- 
one had entered the church. She could 


not see who it was, but the step was un- 
familiar. And she heard, too, the church 
bell. One wild, silvered note as if the 
clapper had been flung by some mystic 
hand against the side of the bell. She was 
conscious of these three things, the burn- 
ing sky, the footfall, the ringing of the 
bell—no, she was aware of four things. 
For almost simultaneous with these came 
another. There came the cessation of 
sound. 

Then she saw another cloud, a black 
one, cone-shaped, bloated, drop down 
from the blood-red sky and approach 
the church. It rose and fell as it advanced, 
licking the earth greedily, like a great 
swollen tongue. She felt her fingers grop- 
ing for the hymn; she thought with panic, 
“There is something wrong with the 
organ! It will not play!” 

For a fraction of time, smaller than any 
time she had measured before and yet as 
long as Eternity itself, she was aware of 
all things: of her sudden deafness, and yet 
of the breathing of the people in the 
church, of the clamor of the bell, of the 
entrance of the outsider, of the hymn, of 
the sky, of the speeding conical cloud, 
of the reflection of light from the flaming 
sky on the gravestones in the churchyard. 
‘And she thought of the verse in the Bible: 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending.” 

And she understood God and knew that 
this was the most beautiful, and the only 
perfect, moment of her life. 


2 pia GORDON, in the grove, was con- 
cluding his funeral sermon. It had not 
been long, nor had it been especially elo- 
quent. He had talked to his people with 
simplicity and directness, and yet they 
had been unaccountably moved. He had 
talked to them, as he had promised, about 
the wanderer. 

“Nobody,” he told them. “has claimed 
him or identified him. We may find out 
some day. We may never know. But to 
me that man is all people. He is Everyman. 
He represents the bewilderment of today, 
of a civilization that is progressing too 
fast for us. He has no age, no race, no 
creed. But he came to me, to my church, 
to my religion, for help. I might have 
failed him—” 

Then John Gordon explained that he 
had talked, for the few brief moments 
before death came, to this man. 

“fT heard the church bell,’ the man said. 
J saw the sunlit spire, and on some im- 
pulse other than my own, I stopped by. 
But at the church door I hesitated. Relig- 
ion, I thought, is not for modern man. God 
is a myth, exploded by science. Goodness 
is a pose. Love has been reduced to a 
chemical formula. Faith is an artificial 
prop, a crutch, created by the emotions, 
for people who cannot walk through life 
alone, for people who are afraid of truth. 
Religion is not for me. 

“ ‘Nevertheless, I was unhappy. I lacked 
something. All my life I had been seeking 
something—l knew not what it was—but 
had not found it. And then 1 looked in your 
church and saw that small group of peo- 
ple: that frail old lady; that woman at 
the organ; that young couple; that ragged 
child who looked so forlorn and fright- 
ened until she sat down on the steps of the 
pulpit, and put out one finger and touched 
your shoe. Then you announce a hymn, 
and the organist played the opening 
bars—Oh Come, All Ye Faithful. 

“And suddenly,’ the man said, “I knew 
that those people there had what I had 
been seeking. I was filled with peace, and 
I took off my hat and stepped within the 
church!” 

John Gordon paused. “At that moment,” 
he continued presently, “almost simultan- 
eous with the playing of the first bars of 
the hymn and with the entrance of the 
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wanderer, there came to my ears an un- 
natural sound: the church bell began to 
ring. No one was ringing it, I knew. The 
sexton had gone home. No one touched 
the bell rope. It was the wind. Those few 
short, terrific gusts that preceded the tor- 
nado. None of us—except perhaps Miss 
Grace, who was near the window—were 
in a position to see the cone-shaped cloud 
that might have been our warning. It 
came too quickly. It might have been too 
late, even if we had seen it. There was 
no escape. 

“It is not necessary to tell the rest. All 
of you know what happened. You can see 
for yourselves. Mount Olive Church is 
gone. Nothing remains. Nothing. The path 
of the tornado was narrow, so narrow 
that this grove was not harmed, or that 
field yonder. But the destruction was swift 
and complete. Our church is gone. It is 
gone as surely as if God had picked it up 
in His hand and crushed it and tossed 
the fragments away. Had He done with 
it? Had He completed some task too great 
for us to comprehend? Had He finished 
with them, those faithful few who were 
not afraid of the storm and had remained 
to worship? Those faithful few! My 
mother, little Elsa, Miss Grace, Joe Camp- 
bell, Lucy, the man from nowhere. ... 
They were all killed. 

“The tornado cut across the road, al- 
most at right angles. Those of you who 
were on your way home escaped. Some 
of you, seeing it, turned around and 
started back to warn us. But it was too 
late. It had already struck. They were 
all killed. All but me. I was spared.” 

His voice had sunk to a scant whisper, 
but the grove was so hushed, so still, that 
his words were clearly audible. 

“I was spared,” he repeated. “You were 
spared. All the others were killed, but we 
are alive today. Why? Ask yourselves this 
question, if you dare look into the mind 
of God. I myself have asked it, over and 
over, almost every moment since the 
tragedy occurred. They were killed, and 
I was spared. Why?” 


[HE sermon ended. Abruptly. With 
this question. John Gordon closed his 
Bible, dismissed his congregation with a 
prayer. But as he prayed, it seemed to 
him that it was Sunday night again and 
the earth was lighted by that radiance 
from the clouds and setting sun just be- 
fore the tornado struck the church. He 
could see them all quite distinctly in its 
glory: Miss Grace, her homely face 
bathed in grandeur as she played; his 
mother, half asleep, her lips moving, talk- 
ing to herself as old people do; Joe smiling 
at Lucy; and Lucy herself, so strong and 
decent and splendid, laying her hand over 
his, and then turning from Joe and look- 
ing up at him with such a look of happi- 
ness. And little Elsa. “She put out one 
finger,” the outsider had said, “and 
touched your shoe.” Tears coursed down 
his face. They would always be in his con- 
gregation, he thought. Those faithful few! 
They would always be before him. “They 
had what I had been seeking. . . .” 

If he could have done but one small 
thing to lighten their burdens! If he could 
have said but one word to sustain them! 
And yet the outsider had said, “They all 
had what I had been seeking.” Why had he 
said that? Had he, perhaps, been right? 
John Gordon did not know. He could 
never be sure. But he would never desert 
his people, now. That he knew. Of that 
he was sure. 

Again the phantom ringing of the bell 
just before the tornado struck the church, 
that last cruel, beautiful, inexplicable mo- 
ment. He could still hear it. He would 
always hear it. 

But the bell rang not with despair. It 
rang with hope. 


Daily Occurrence 
(Continued from page 45) 


life. Fellow ran a car-accessory place in 
Washington Street—one of them chain 
outfits. He was coming in from Sharps- 
burg and gave a lift to the girl.” 

Naturally, it could have been worse. 
Betty Dunne and her two children had in- 
laws to turn to, even though the new 
house and the rosebushes and the big 
radio bought on time were all gone. Betty 
was good stuff, anyway. She had gasped 
and trembled on coming away from the 
phone that afternoon; but the children, 
already home from school, steadied her. 

At first it seemed that Irving had es- 
caped very lightly. The sore spot on his 
head didn’t last long, and within a week 
he no longer felt as if he might pass out 
at any moment with a fainting chill. 

The Monday morning he went back to 
his office was a nightmare. He asked Miss 
Schultz for the accumulated mail and 
started dictating. But the sentences either 
wouldn't hang together or, if they did, 
he couldn’t make out, as she read them 
back, whether or not they said what he 
wanted them to say. 

Then, about eleven, Miss Schultz worked 
up her courage to ask, “How’s Miss 
Fisher?” 

“Qh, she’s fine,” he said. Miss Schultz’s 
peering face made it unmistakable that 
his voice sounded just as funny to her as 
it did to him. “Sure, she’s fine!” he said, 
much more loudly, and found himself 
reaching automatically for his hat and 
coat and getting out of there before he 
knew what he was doing. 


Bur seeing Margaret was the worst 
nightmare of all. For four solid weeks 
she refused to see him. When she did, it 
was to insist on saying good-bye. The sick- 
faintish feeling threatened again, but he 
fought hard. The scars didn’t matter, he 
told her again and again, the plastic sur- 
geon would fix them—she was still his 
wife-to-be. . . . Even after the plastic 
operation had failed, he kept on trying. 
Until one evening Mrs. Fisher waylaid 
him in the hall and told him it was no use. 

“You go back to work, boy,” she said. 
“Work hard and see if time won't help.” 

“T can’t work,” he said. “Not on my own, 
anyway. My only chance is a job under 
somebody else.” 

Her faded blue eyes looked at him very 
keenly for a moment and then flooded 
with tears as her whole presence of mind 
broke down. “I don’t know, I don’t know,” 
she said, crying weakly. 

Eventually Irving got off some pretty 
creditable letters. But when the answers 
came, including at least one good offer, 
he wasn’t there to read them. His father 
and mother have the police circularizing 
about him. But he may have settled his 
problem in a violent fashion that will 
keep him from ever being found. That 
kind of shock does nasty things to the 
nervous system. 

Perhaps both he and Margaret aeeded 
a psychiatrist. But Mt. Pleasant is not 
the kind of place where it occurs to people 
to turn in that direction. Besides, psychia- 
tric repair need never have been called 
for, any more than the soft, clear skin 
needed to be gouged off the face of this 
shy girl, whose prettiness had always 
been the mainstay of a gentle personality. 
Not if she had realized a little more keenly 


the meaning of speed on slick pavement | 


with an intersection at the bottom of a 


grade. Or—since it was not exclusively | 


her fault—not if Henry Dunne had acted 
more wisely about the combination of 
masking shrubbery, a stop sign, and the 
stripe down the middle of a two-lane 
highway. If either had judged just a little 
differently, no graves would have been 
dug, no houses sold, no savings exhausted. 

Maybe Irving will drift home again, 
shaken into shape by whatever is happen- 
ing to him. Maybe young Tom Fisher, 
checking shipments in a local warehouse, 
will forget the excitement that used to 
flood through him when he could fool 
around in the pathological lab. Betty 
Dunne still combines attractiveness with 
the kind of backbone men value; so she 
may find a nice fellow willing to assume 
the burden of another man’s children. But 
it just isn’t in the cards that Margaret 
will learn not to wince when anybody 
looks at her. Or that old Mrs. McCormick, 
who was all the fonder of Lorna because 
she was the only good thing shiftless 
Jim McCormick had ever done for her, 
will ever altogether stop crying in the 
middle of the night. 


Mee had been happy that Sat- 
urday afternoon. They weren't to be 
married till June, and they weren’t quite 
sure they could afford one of the new two- 
room-and-kitchenette apartments on Oak 
Street; but, chatting along as they drove 
out to sit by the fire in the deserted Coun- 
try Club, they were diffidently making 
plans for having children. They wanted a 
baby soon, that was agreed. Then Henry 
Dunne’s car suddenly rounded out from 
the crossroad. All the strength of her 
feet on the pedals only swirled the two 
cars together. The helpless swoop of that 
skid was still running through her, 
mixed up with the raw burning on her 
face and legs, when she came to in the 
ambulance. Thanks to grim, earnest skill 
on the operating table, she could still have 
that baby. But she will probably never 
be a wife, now. 

That intersection is not a bad one as 
such things go. It was and still is clearly 
marked. But young women—and older 
women, men, and boys as well—on slick 
days still go a little too fast down the 
grade that leads to it. The stop sign on 
the other road is still there, too. But lots 
of cars making the turn still merely drop 
into second, instead of coming to the full 
stop the sign calls for, and swing round 
the bushes a trifle too wide. 

The cold statistics of motoring death 
rates have shown great improvement in 
these last eighteen months. But it isn’t 
statistics that get mashed and battered in 
motor accidents. It 1s human individuals, 
each with his own personal relations to 
dozens of others. 

Nobody knows just when or where it 
will happen again. But sooner or later the 
grim chances of bad judgment will again 
catch up with somebody who has been 
lucky so far—and another series of bleed- 
ing gaps, different but no less tragic than 
these, will appear among Mt. Pleasant’s 
forty thousand souls. When that does oc+ 
cur, it will be poor comfort for anybody 
that, with just a trifle more ordinary cau- 
tion, it needn’t have happened at all. 
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“Say—isn’t this a gorgeous day for sight- 
seeing!” the woman from Arizona called 
from her trailer window . . . “Not for 
me!” I grumbled. “I just ran over to 
tell you that I can’t tramp around any 
Fair Grounds with you today. My last 
day, too—and so many things yet to 


yp? 


see!’ ... She asked a sympathetic ques- 
tion, and before I knew it I was telling 
her my troubles and ranting about the 
woes of womankind. “My dear,” she 
smiled, “‘you come right in here. I’ve 
got just what you need!” 


So in! went—and thank heaven I did. 
Otherwise, I might never have learned 
about Modess. And to my way of think- 
ing, that’s one of the most important 
things I learned during my visit to the 
Fair. 





My, but she was a grand person! She 
said she used to suffer from chafing 
at “certain times” herself . . . until she 
discovered Modess. “You see,”’ she 
said, “there are two types of napkins 
—fluff-type and layer-type. Modess is 
fluff-type.” Then she cut a Modess 
pad in two so that I could see the 
fluffy, downy-soft filler, 


“And Modess is safer, too . . . as well as 
softer,’ she said. Then guess what she 
did! She got a glass of water, took the 
moisture-resistant backing out of a 
Modess pad . . . and dropped water on 
it! Yes, actually. And not one drop 
went through! “My goodness,” I said, 
“T never knew that before—and it’s 
certainly something worth knowing.” 





Well—she just insisted on giving me some Modess. And that 
was what saved my last day at the Fair. We walked miles... 
how I did appreciate the comfort and safety of Modess! 


Next day, before we left, I went to the store to buy my 
trailer-friend a new package of Modess . . . and was I sur- 
prised and pleased! I found that this soft, “fluff-type” napkin 
cost no more than those layer-type pads I’d been in the 
habit of buying! 


et in the habit of saying “Modess”! 


(IF YOU PREFER A NARROWER, SLIGHTLY SMALLER PAD, ASK FOR MODESS JUNIOR) 
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OMEONE we know who had 

never heard a ventriloquist re- 

cently met a woman leading a 

dog down Broadway. The day 

was hot, and the dog was wear- 

ing a blanket. Our acquaint- 
ance, being an animal lover, stopped 
the woman and remarked that her 
pet seemed to be suffering from the 
heat. To her surprise, it was the dog 
who answered. “I certainly am,” he 
said. “Good gracious,” said our friend, 
“can that dog talk?” “Of course,” 
said the woman. “Fido, tell the 
lady where you’ve been.” “To Aunt 
Rose’s,” said the pup. “And where 
are you going?” “To the old five-and- 
ten,” he answered. “He hates shop- 
ping,” his owner explained, and with 
that they made off into the crowd. 
Our friend was bothered by the in- 
cident until we told her about Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy. “Oh I’m so 
glad he can’t really say things,” she 
said. “There’s trouble enough now 
from people’s talking, without dogs 
taking it up!” 

Unless you were born tactful, you 
must have thought once in a while 
that it would have been better if you 
hadn’t taken it up. You come away 
from a party realizing you have 
pulled some awful boner. The thought 
that other people do it, too, doesn’t 
help. That’s one side of the matter. 
The other is that when you should 
have said something nice or some- 
thing clever, you didn’t. You were 
just as dumb a bunny as 
they come. The older person 
with whom you were talking 
put you down as uncouth— 
or the neat guy you had 
hoped to annex went his way 


TIPS 10 THE TEENS 


to some other—and_ brighter—girl! 

It’s a problem—so relax, and we'll 
try to figure out what one does do 
about talking to people. What one 
doesn’t do can come later. 

What do you use for conversation? 
Well, it makes a difference who you're 
with. (Make it “whom” if you like, 
but then it sounds as if you were 
with elderly relatives!) Suppose it’s 
a bunch of boys your own age, and 
by bunch we mean any number from 
two up. 

In casting about for a subject of 
conversation, pass up yourself. They 
don’t want to hear about you. On 
the other hand, the draw-him-out 
technique so good with older men 
will probably leave you becalmed 
here. They’ve come to be entertained. 

There are three kinds of talk they 
are able to enjoy. One’s sports. So 
think quickly what they’re interested 
in, Are they on the school paper or 
the wrestling team? It’s up to you to 
know. It’s also up to you to know 
what goes on in their field. But don’t 
pull a remark that singles out one 
boy and embarrasses him. For in- 
stance, you begin, “I hear you’re an 
awfully good football player. They 
say you're practically sure to be cap- 
tain next year.” This proves to be 
an appalling mistake. And the man 


? 
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HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


yow’re talking to turns crimson, and 
the other boys sort of cough around. 
The right approach would be to pin 
your remark on an event, not a per- 
son. You could have said, “What 
happened at the Saginaw game Sat- 
urday?” Or, if you knew what you 
were talking about, “I hear you got. 
a bad decision in the last quarter.” 
This leads to a rehash of the plays. 

Then there’s the tit-for-tat type of 
talk—you tell them, and then they 
tell you. You say what your dog did, 
and they say what their dogs did. 
You tell about the escape scene in a 
movie, and they tell about a similar 
one in another movie. You repeat 
what your father told you about initi- 
ations in his day, and they come right 
back with the awful things that hap- 
pened to their fathers in the old days 
when hazing was allowed. You see, 
everybody knows parallel cases—so 
everybody can play! 

Then there’s the monologue, which 
is sometimes the only resort in des- 
perate cases. When you can’t get ’em 
talking, you have to put on the show. 
Tell about funny things that hap- 
pened to you. Spring the jokes you 
heard. (If you can’t remember jokes, 
write the good ones down.) Tell for- 
tunes. They all like to hear about how 
they’re going to travel and make mil- 
lions and get married twice. Have the 
radio or the portable vic ready to do 
its stuff. Have a table game just lying 
around. You’ve got to vary the pro- 
gram, because you're in the 
amusement business now! 
When boys get a little older, 
they stop traveling in crowds 
and come alone, if possi- 
ble. (Continued on page 171) 
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Appointment with Tomorrow 
‘(Continued from page 43) 


I’m not going to let you treat me as ven- 
erable for at least another twenty years.” 

“But,” she said, “I mean to take care 
of you.” 

As for Tony—he was spending a great 
deal of time with the fisherman, Thomas 
Thomas. In the first pale glow of dawn and 
in late afternoon, wren the sun’s rays lay 
level across the water, they would take 
the small sailing boat a mile out to sea, 
and come back with a shimmering, multi- 
colored cargo—red snapper, purple fish, 
black-striped barracuda. 

It was a way of filling hours that had 
begun to hang heavily, as they all waited 
for the arrival of Charles Haverlock. But 
as day after day passed, he began to enjoy 
for themselves these times on the sea— 
gray-violet at dawn, purple-black at dusk. 
In particular, one conversation he had 
with Thomas Thomas made him feel 
steadier. Because of the night, growing 
unreal already now, when he and Thomas 
Thomas had launched a small boat into 
the gale, he had wanted to do something 
about this West Indian fisherman. 

As they were sailing back to the island 
toward sunset on the fifth of January, 
Tony suggested to him that he come North 
to take charge of his ship on the Coast. 

Thomas Thomas’ dark eyes gleamed 
with excitement for a moment. His smile 
widened. Then he grew very calm and 
said, “No, thank you. I would like to see 
the North. But I would want to come back 
to my wife and—” : 

Tony interrupted. “You could take your 
wife with you.” 

“Even so—there are my brothers in 
Martinique, my cousins, my friends. I 
wouldn’t like to come back and have them 
think Id got special, bigger, different, liv- 
ing in the North. Down here we’re all the 
same. We like it.” 

Anthony Nash, picture star, had no an- 
swer to that. His years in a career in 
which most people thought it was all- 
important to be “special, bigger, differ- 
ent” reproached him for an instant, and 
then ceased to be important because he 
knew suddenly—and was glad of the 
knowledge—that he would never have any 
more years quite the same. 

He said, “If this time here has done 
nothing else, it has made me remember 
we're none of us as big or as special or as 
different as we thought we were.” 

Perhaps Thomas Thomas sensed that the 
words were not addressed to him. He did 
not answer them. 

They sailed in silence toward shore. Sea 
and sky were empty. There was no sign 
of life save the little fires made by women 
preparing the evening meal. Everything 
was so still that the slight sound of the 
sailboat parting the calm water was defi- 
nite and sharp, and the slight rustle of 
the sails seemed an important sound. 

Then another sound rose and grew. 

As Tony looked up, he thought: “I’m 
sorry. I wanted more time.” Though all 
the time there was to be might not have 
made Paula love him! 

The airplane was already quite large— 
a silver shadow across the western sky. 


BEVAN and Rosamond, most afternoons, 

walked along the river path to the 
glade, which was cool and pleasant with 
the murmur of water near by and the 
thick greenness overhead, 

Though so recently engaged, so genu- 
inely in love, they had already found a 
subject that would be their never-ending 
delight as long as they lived: the theatre. 


| To be sure, it had been their favorite sub- 
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ject separately, before this West Indian 
interlude. 
But there was a difference in their dis- 
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cussion of the theatre now. Before, their 
sentences had almost invariably begun 
with the first-person pronoun. 

Now, because they had come to be in- 
terested in each other’s career, an odd 
thing had happened—they were interested 
in the theatre as a medium, an art even, 
and in themselves only as part of it. 

Meanwhile, Bevan had decided on his 
next play—a script that had been in his 
possession all winter, but that he’d been 
too hurried, in New York, to consider 
carefully. 

They were discussing the play—whether 
the heroine’s part was suitable for Rosa- 
mond, and who would be right for the 
other woman’s part—when they heard the 
plane. They stared at each other, on their 
faces the strangest expression of dismay. 

Bevan said, “So we're going back,” as 
if he had never really expected that. 

Rosamond clung to him suddenly. Her 
voice was shaking. “Bevan, Bevan, when 
I get back, don’t let me be as I was. Don’t 
let me dress to be noticed in restaurants— 
and be nice to people just because they 
can do things for me in the theatre, and 
be casual and rude to people just because 
they can’t do anything for me.” 

He patted her shoulder, and for a mo- 
ment said nothing at all. Then, “All right, 
I won't let you, darling—if you won’t let 
me put on a play that’s cheap and false 
but immediately .profitable. Or be more 
attentive to a playwright with a future 
than to even a great playwright whose 
work is nearly finished.” 

They were holding each other’s hands 
tightly. Then they were laughing, a little 
uncertainly. 

She said, “We could ask to come back, 
in case we ever—” and did not finish that. 

He said, “We'll ask to come back some- 
time anyway.” 


4s shadows were long across the inner 
terrace, where Vivian and Paula sat 
with Emily—who kept conversation going. 

Twenty-four hours had passed since 
Vivian had come to his decision about 


‘Paula; but he was not yet sure of the best 


way to ask Tony whether he loved her. 
Meanwhile, he found it difficult to tall 
to her and recognized with some regret 
that she was finding it almost impossible 
to talk to him. However, he told himself 
there was no need for haste, that a good 
opportunity would come. 

Emily chatted on about school, made 
plans for further explorations of the island. 
She said there was no reason pirates 
should not have left treasure there, as 
well as any other place; that the island, 
because of its remoteness, would have 
been a good deal better than other places 
because—and stopped in midsentence 
when the plane’s motors hummed. 

Paula looked at Vivian—a strange, wist- 
ful, apologetic look. 

His daughter managed the most tactful 
gesture of her life so far—she stood up 
and said, “I must tell Madame Haverlock 
Charles is arriving,” and left them. 

Paula sat quite still. 

Vivian said, “So there is need for haste 
after all.” 

She looked startled and uncompre- 
hending. 

“Twas hoping, Paula, that there wouldn’t 
be.” It was suddenly more important to 
assuage that unhappiness in her glance 
than to find out precisely how Tony felt. 
Of course Tony must love her. How— 
how could anyone help it? 

He spoke quickly, matter-of-factly. 
“lve known—I’'ve known for some time, 
Paula, that you love Tony very much, 
and never loved me very much, in that 
special sense. So we’re going home to be 


just what we were to each other up to 
the day we sailed—very good friends.” 

Her eyes were enormous in the oval of 
her face, and on their long lashes tears 
trembled. 

He said just what he had thought, be- 
fore. “But you mustn’t be sorry, my dear. 
You couldn’t help anything.” And tried 
to jest then. “Emily means to see to it 
that my middle age is comfortable—and 
orderly.” 

She did not answer the jest. She came 
across the terrace and kissed his cheek. 

He said, “All right, darling,” and wasn’t 
sure what he meant, except that he hoped 
everything would be all right for her. 

She went away, and he watched her go. 
Something of his life went with her. There 
remained, because he had a daughter like 
Emily, enough—more than enough. 


Gee HAVERLOCK went straight 
to his grandmother’s room. No one 
else saw him until they assembled for 
dinner. Madame Haverlock was, for the 
first time, well enough to join them. 

He looked enormously cheerful, and 
somehow a much more positive person 
than he had ever seemed before. 

“You don’t any of you look as glad to 
see me as I thought you might, consider- 
ing the circumstances,” he announced. But 
not as if it mattered. “If I hadn’t come 
down for another month, here you would 
have been.” 

Bevan said, “It wouldn’t have mattered. 
It’s a nice place to be.” 

“Well, you didn’t seem to feel like that 
on my last visit.” He went on to make 
the explanation no one had yet asked. “I 
got a little worried when there was no 
radio message for several days, either from 
Grandmother or from the yacht. Besides, 
I had such a great deal to tell her.” He 
turned to her directly then. “I’ve grown 
extraordinarily efficient in the last weeks. 
In fact, I don’t mind saying I’ve enjoyed 
it. This was a good idea of yours, as long 
as it turned out as it did.” 

She said, “It’s the last ‘idea’ of the sort 
Tll ever attempt.” 

“Nonsense,” Charles said. “You'll be 
managing people’s lives when you're 
ninety. . . . Why on earth don’t Bevan 
and Vivian ask me how their affairs are 
getting on?” 

“Perhaps you haven’t given them much 
opportunity, or perhaps they’re too pleased 
to see you to ask impolite questions,” his 
grandmother said. 

“Oh,” Charles went on, “there is no bad 
news. Everything’s going beautifully. ’m 
cheerful because I’ve been having an ex- 
tremely good time. My grandmother was 
quite right—I needed to work at some- 
thing, to experiment, to get some confi- 
dence that I was no more stupid because 
I'd inherited money than the dozens of 
people who haven't.” 

Paula laughed. “But you haven’t told us 
anything! Begin at the beginning.” 

“All right. Vivian’s affairs first. I went 
back to your offices after you'd sailed, 
found the rubber stamp of your signature, 
put it in my pocket in case I needed it, 
which I seldom did, and went on home to 
try and figure out what next. Since I 
couldn’t figure out anything elaborate, I 
decided to be simple. 

“Monday morning I appeared at your 
offices very early, told your staff that you 
had suddenly detefmined on a vacation 
and that I had always wanted to run a 
photographer’s shop, so I was taking over. 

‘Tye never had my grandmother’s repu- 
tation for shrewdness, but I’ve always 
been credited with being honest. And—| 
if you'll forgive me for mentioning it, | 
Yule—in as much as everyone knows I’ve | 
a great deal more money than most, why | 
should anyone expect me to be robbing 


you of your business?” 


Story of the Girl and the Cowboy 
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THE GIRL: Come on, Cowboy! Let’s take a ride. 
THE COWBOY: Miss, I got troubles that are taking me for a ride! 


OLD JOE: So you pass up the prettiest 
filly on the place! What business has 
a cowboy with constipation? Bet you 
don’t eat enough bulk! KELLOoGc’s 
ALL-BRAN for breakfast might make 
you right as rain. 





THE COWBOY: So this is ALL-BRAN! 
Mmm! It shore beats those cathartics! 


OLD JOE: Right! For ALL-BRAN gets 
at the cause of your trouble. Eat it 
every day and drink plenty of water. 





THE GIRL: (sometime later) So-you won the rodeo prize today. You cer- 
tainly are a regular fellow! 


THE COWBOY: (to himself) Guess I got Joe to thank for that “regular” part. 


Join the “Regulars with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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“But my appointments?” Amusement 
and a little surprise were succeeding anger 
in Vivian’s mind. This confident young 
man was certainly a different person from 
the ineffectual Charles Haverlock he had 
known. 

“T had to work it out moment by mo- 
ment. That Monday morning I set my- 
self to being polite to the couple of women 
who came in. One of your assistants from 
the commercial department photographed 
them—” 

“Someone from the commercial depart- 
ment taking portraits!” 

“Oh, they came out all right. Very real- 
istic, the women said. I explained that you 
had influenza, trying all the time to re- 
member what other photographer I knew. 
I knew there was someone, but I couldn’t 
remember for a few hours.” 

“Someone who was glad to take all my 
best contracts away from me, probably.” 

“Nonsense. Someone delighted to play 
around with all your elaborate equip- 
ment. A little Chinese. ’d met him down 
in Chinatown, where I often used to go 
because I like Chinese food. In the after- 
noon I remembered, and went right down 
to his place. Really, Vivian, I think some 
of his things are better than yours.” 


oe ae Vivian could not _ speak, 
Paula interrupted. “What do our 
clients think of him?” 

“They admire him very much. I dressed 
him up a bit—and perhaps I mentioned 
that he was a most distinguished arrival 
from Peiping. Otherwise, I just paid sal- 
aries with my own checkbook. You owe 
me a good bit, Vivian.” 

“No doubt.” 

“T managed all Bevan’s affairs the same 
way.” 

“What way?” 

“Just by being direct. Hired actors and 
paid bills and went right on.” 

“But where did people think we were?” 

“T worked that out after a bit. You know 
the way people go on at parties—about 
wanting to get away from it all? Well, I 
mentioned that Vivian had said he was 
tired of photographing people for Christ- 
mas, year in year out, and you, Bevan, 
had begun to feel that your life was just 
producing one play after another.” He 
chuckled at some memory. “I said Tony 
was tired of acting—Rosamond, too, and 
Paula of being a beautiful young business- 
woman.” 

“You said to whom?” 

“Whoever asked. My story was that you 
had all gone off to live simply for a while 
in the Canadian woods under the chap- 
eronage of my grandmother.” 

“Why the Canadian woods in winter 
specially?” Vivian was laughing, not at all 
reluctantly now. 

“Oh, people do go there in winter—for 
hunting. Besides, it was both the farthest 
place from where you were that I could 
think of and the most inaccessible to the 
press.” 

“Did people believe all that, really?” 
Paula wanted to know. 

“W-e-e-ll.” For the first time Charles 
seemed embarrassed. “With a slightly dif- 
ferent accent. I mean, no one was as in- 
terested in what you had done as in what 
I was doing—in the newspaper version.” 

“So there was a newspaper version?” 
Paula asked. 

“Well—Vivian has been mentioned in 
newspapers before and has lived through 
it. Anyway, these stories were more about 
me—except in the tabloids, where I was 
cofeatured with Tony Nash. Luckily, I 
own some stock in the picture company 
that has Tony under contract. However, 
if I hadn’t owned some, I could have 
bought it, I suppose.” 

“You are utterly triumphant,” Bi 

HE 
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told him. “You may as well explain why 
you were featured in the newspapers.” 

“The young man who could manage a 
photographer’s studio with one hand and 
produce a play with the other. All about 
how blood will tell—in connection with the 
railroads Grandfather developed. That 
sort of thing. Silly in a way, I suppose. 
I’ve been giving interviews on all sorts of 
things.” 

Gales of laughter swept them. 


Awe dinner Charles continued to dis- 

course on details of the affairs of 
Vivian Yule, Incorporated, and Bevan 
Roades Productions. But Paula excused 
herself and went out on the terrace. Now 
that the time had come when she must 
return to that life so long familiar to her, 
she felt as if she could not bear to listen 
to even a mention of it. 

There was no moon now, but the stars 
were very clear and seemed to be un- 
usually close. She wondered why they 
seemed so much brighter and nearer than 
when she had watched them with Vivian 
from his penthouse terrace in New York. 
She supposed it was the difference in 
latitude. She could not see the water 
where it touched the rocks at the foot of 
the hill, but she could hear the distant 
boom of the surf as it broke against the 
reefs. She thought then that, for all of 
life, whenever she heard the echo of 
breaking waves she would think of Tony 
the night he had been rescued from the 
treacherous sea. 

Nearer to her were the strange, slight 
night sounds—the scuttling of land crabs 
and the occasional weird calls of night 
birds. She did not hear Tony as he crossed 
the terrace and stopped beside her. 

‘I always thought an island would be 
still as death at night,” he said. “But it has 
as varied noises-as Times Square just after 
the theatres have let out—only the noises 
are gentler.” 

She was not surprised that he had joined 
her. To have him near her was natural and 
right—as if they had been destined for 
each other. She said, as if continuing a 
conversation that had begun in some past 
time in another world, a conversation that 
would continue through other lives in 
other worlds to be, “I don’t suppose any- 
thing ‘different’ is as we imagined it. I— 
I’ve never been away from the United 
States before.” And, though she knew she 
was talking trivialities, she went on, “I 
shall never forget these weeks here. Every- 
thing has been so new and—unexpected. 
It doesn’t mean as much to you, of course. 
Because you have been in the tropics be- 
fore, and to Europe and Hawaii.” 

Before answering her, Tony turned. Her 
lovely, lovely profile was a faint outline in 
the starlight. And suddenly, her pale, calm 
beauty seemed more than ever necessary 
to him. He had been afraid that, perhaps, 
for him there was no true love, no quiet, 
old-fashioned emotion that was the blend- 
ing of two personalities whose devotion 
never wavered through shared joy and 
disappointment, failure and success. 

He wondered if Paula realized how much 
she meant to him, if she sensed the hope 
he could not keep, even now, from rising 
in his heart. 

She spoke the most outrageous, the 
most unreserved sentence of her life. “I’m 
not engaged any more, Tony,” she said. 

But he did not think the sentence out- 
rageous or unreserved. His arms were 
*round her. “But, darling, you are engaged. 
To me, I mean. Say that you are.” 

A breathless minute marked the dark 
night, and the faint distant rhythm of the 
sea and the scent of jasmine seemed to 
close in upon them. 

Then she said, scarcely loud enough for 
a to hear, “Yes, Tony.” 

ND 


Vigil in the Night 

(Continued from page 33) 
keeps asking me to go back to him. Really, 
Anne, it makes me mad even to think of 
it. Him, driving a bus, like a common 
chauffeur, after all we had or might have 
had. My lovely house and furniture gone, 
just because of his stupidity. I can’t for- 
give him. I won’t go back to him. I’m not 
cut out for marriage—not that kind, any- 
how. I prefer to paddle my own canoe. 
And I’m pretty well off where I am.” 

There was a silence. Though Anne 
might have said much in extenuation of 
Joe, she held her peace. For Lucy, in these 
last few words, had raised the question 
that was really troubling her. 

“That’s something I must talk to you 
about, Lucy.” Anne spoke slowly, diffi- 
dently. “I’m sorry, dear, but I don’t—I 
don’t think you’re at all well off where 
you are.” 

‘Don’t start that again,” said Lucy. 

“But I must, Lucy. I’m not happy about 
your being in that home. It hasn’t got too 
good a reputation.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, shut up. Just 
because the Rolgrave is a private home 
and not a beastly public institution, you’ve 
got your knife into it—and me, too. I tell 
you straight—when Joe let me down, I 
determined to do the best for myself I 
could. At the Rolgrave old Ma Sullivan 
pays her nurses three times the money 
you get, our uniforms are real silk, the 
food is marvelous, and we have absolutely 
classy patients. Why, all this week I’ve 
been specialing on Irene Dallas, the film 
star. You’ve heard of her, surely! She’s 
talking of taking me with her to Cali- 
fornia. I tell you there’s a fine chance for 
a nurse at the Rolgrave—in different ways. 
But what’s the use of talking. You have 
a grudge against private nursing homes.” 

“That’s not true, Lucy,” Anne answered 
steadily. “But I have my reasons for hating 
the Rolgrave.” 


GHE broke off, afraid of arousing fur- 
ther antagonism. Yet her very silence 
gave account of her anxiety. The Rolgrave, 
a luxury establishment in the heart of 
Mayfair—a locality from which the home 
mainly drew its clients—was one of the 
most notorious homes in London. Mrs. 
Sullivan, who owned the place, treated 
her nurses with a kind of prodigal liberal- 
ity—she could, indeed, have obtained a 
staff on no other terms—but only the queer 
fish, the dubious characters, of the pro- 
fession were to be found there. The home 
was on the black list, one of those places 
where shady operations were performed 
at a price, where wealth could command 
that kind of surgery forbidden by the law, 
where neurotics and overstrung women 
received the sedatives they craved and 
which an orthodox institution would have 
denied them. Since Anne had become 
aware of Lucy’s new post, she lived in 
perpetual dread of the consequences that 
might devolve on her sister. 

“Lucy,” she said earnestly, “give up the 
Rolgrave and come to the Trafalgar. I’ve 
suggested you for a vacancy there. You 
remember all the grand things we planned 
to do together. Now’s our chance, Lucy. 
We've had our ups and downs, both of 
us, but now we’re in London, in the very 
heart of things. Last week I went to the 
offices of the Nurses’ Union, saw the sec- 
retary, Miss Gladstone, got heaps of in- 
formation. We can do things, Lucy, if we 
work together.” 

Lucy fidgeted with her teaspoon. Grad- 
ually her mouth set in a sulky, stubborn 
line. “I daresay it’s kind of you, Anne,” 
she said at length. “But I don’t see things 
as you do. I know you're out to improve 
conditions for the nurses. But that’ll hap- 
pen about two thousand years after we're 
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Piniut and disabling foot troubles in later 
life are often the direct result of improper 
footwear and bad walking habits in child- 
hood. 


When selecting shoes for your growing boy 
or girl allow plenty of time for a careful 
fitting. Here are five points to consider 
when you buy your children’s shoes: 


Does the inside toe of the shoe extend 
one-half inch beyond the foot when 
the child is standing? 


Is the shoe roomy above the toes, but 
snug at the heel and over the instep? 
It should not be pointed, high-heeled 
nor thin-soled. 


Is the inner edge of the sole straight 
and in line with the heel? 


Are the shoes flexible? 


Have you made sure that the sole 
under the ball of the foot lies flat, 
not bending up at the sides? Put your 
hand into the shoe to see that there 
are no bumps or rough places. 


Tf there is a baby in your family, remem- 
ber that his feet are soft and pliable. 
Pressure from socks that are too short 
—even shrunken booties—may perma- 
nently misshape his feet. Socks as well as 
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shoes need to extend a little beyond the 
longest toe and should be sufficiently roomy 
for his toes to wiggle. 


The child of school age, also, needs shoes 
and stockings with plenty of room for 
growing feet to expand. Young feet grow 
fast. As soon as stockings and shoes are 
outgrown they should be discarded, even if 
they are not worn out. 


Every child should be taught to walk cor- 
rectly—keeping the weight on the outer 
edge of the foot and with toes pointing 
straight ahead, neither “toeing out” nor 
excessively “toeing in.” “Toeing out,” par- 
ticularly, weakens the ankles and arches 
and is a common cause of foot trouble. 


As the child reaches adulthood overstrained 
arches may flatten. One of the first symp- 
toms of “fallen arches” is a pain under 
the arch and up the calf of the leg. Cor- 
rect treatment and properly constructed 
shoes will generally restore the foot to 
full usefulness. 


The Metropolitan booklet “Posture from 
the Ground Up” tells how to guard chil- 
dren’s feet against abuse and how to over- 
come many adult foot troubles. A post 
card will bring you a free copy. Address 


peeke, Booklet Department 839-G. 
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This daring bug flew through the air, : 
With greatest ease, without a care. 
But whiff! He’s hit with Bug-a-boo— 
Too bad! He’s absolutely through! 





UG-A-BOO ends household 
pests quickly and surely. It 
is a pleasant, pine-scented spray 
that is very simple to use—always 
effective. Though Bug-a-booisfast 
and powerful, it is entirely safe— 
leaves no spots on walls or fabric. 
You’ll want to keep Bug-a-boo 
on hand. Use it freely all through 
the insect season. Order a sum- 
mer supply today. 









OTHER BUG-A-BOO 
PRODUCTS 


MOTH CRYSTALS. These 
powerful crystals, pleas- 
antly pine-scented, give 
off a vapor which kills 
destructive moth worms 
that damage clothes. 
GARDEN SPRAY. Kills 
most insects on flowers 
and shrubs. When used 
as directed, it is not in- 
jurious to humans, birds 
or pets. 
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both dead. A lot of good it'll do us. I want 
to get something out of life. If you go the 
ordinary way in nursing, you're on the 
treadmill all your days. I’ve tried it. On 
the other hand, if you’re clever, being a 
nurse helps you to a pretty good time. 
And, the world being what it is, that seems 
to me about all that matters.” 

There was a pause. Anne made a last 
effort. “I don’t want to appear absurd, but 
I beg of you to give up the Rolgrave.” 

Lucy made an emphatic gesture of ne- 
gation. “I’m sorry,” she answered stiffly. 
“But it simply can’t be done.” 

The finality in Lucy’s tone was unmis- 
takable. Anne knew from experience that 
to press her further would only promote 
a scene. 


ie WAS the following day, and Matron 
Melville had just finished her weekly 
inspection of the Bolingbroke Ward, which 
lay, shining and spotless, before her pierc- 
ing eye. She was pleased. And her glance, 
traveling sideways toward Anne walking 
beside her, noted the perfect white uni- 
form, the unblemished cuffs, neat hair, and 
fine hands of her new sister with genuine 
approval. 

“You have made an excellent beginning 
here, Sister,” she said. “I ought to be 
grateful to Dr. Prescott for sending you 
to me. By the way, I daresay you haven’t 
heard of his appointment to St. Martin’s 
Nerve Hospital.” 

Anne’s heart gave an unexpected leap. 
But she answered quietly, “I had no idea 
he was in London.” 

“T fancied you wouldn’t hear.” The ma- 
tron smiled tolerantly. “But his arrival 
has created quite a stir, I assure you. He 
has taken a house in Wimpole Street and 
is to read a paper on surgery of the cere- 
bellum before the Lister Association next 
month. Dr. Verney tells me it will be a 
big thing. I am very glad. I have known 
Bob Prescott since he was a little boy.” 

Anne was silent. She felt oddly uplifted 
that Prescott should be in London renew- 
ing his assault on the fortress of his ideal, 
undaunted by Bowley’s defection. She 
found herself wishing that Miss Melville 
might continue to speak of him. But the 
matron, resuming her professional air, re- 
turned at once to the business of the ward. 

“I am sorry your sister could not come 
here, as you suggested,” she said. “How- 
ever, I have filled the vacancy. Your new 
nurse will report for duty tomorrow.” 

“Very well, Matron.” Anne could do no 
more than acquiesce. A faint hope had 
lingered that she might still persuade 
Lucy to join her. Failing that, Nora or 
Glennie might have come to her from the 
Hepperton. But now, of course, there was 
nothing to be done. 

All that day as she went about her work 
her heart was lighter than it had been for 
days. Despite the coldness of Prescott’s 
final interview with her, there was some 
hidden bond, a unity of purpose, of en- 
deavor, that made her wish for his suc- 
cess. It could be nothing else, no stupid 
sentiment, no sickly manifestation of af- 


i, | fection. Of this she was convinced. 


The thought of Prescott gave impetus to 
her own ideals. That evening, when she 
went off. duty, she hurried to the nurses’ 
home and slipped a coat over her uni- 
form. Leaving the hospital, she walked 
rapidly toward Kingsway, where she took 
a bus to the office of the Nurses’ Union in 
Museum Square. The office itself was 
closed, but in the tiny flat above, inhabited 
by her new friend, Miss Gladstone, the 
secretary, she found a warm welcome 


| awaiting her. 

“Hello, Lee,” said Miss Gladstone. al 
/hoped you might drop in. Help yourself 
to coffee—it’s on the stove. And there’s 
| a bun in that bag, if you feel like eating.” 


| Susan Gladstone was a short, gray- 
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haired, untidy woman of nearly sixty, 
with a worn, humorous, dogged face. A 
woman who thought nothing of her ap- 
pearance and less of her comfort, whose 
entire existence was dedicated to a cause. 

“Take a look at this, Lee,” she continued 
when Anne had seated herself. And she 
passed over a copy of the Evening Times 
with a paragraph marked in blue pencil. 
“Nice reading for a winter evening.” 

Anne read the paragraph through. It 
related briefly and unemotionally that an 
elderly woman named Robertson had 
taken her own life by gas asphyxiation in 
a single apartment in Bayswater. At the 
end was a short line: “The woman, who 
was apparently destitute, was stated to 
have been a nurse.” 

“She was a nurse,” said Miss Gladstone 
quietly as Anne glanced up. “And had 
been for forty years. I knew her. She ap- 
plied to the Union for help. We did what 
we could. It wasn’t enough.” 

“It’s horrible,” said Anne, her eyes wide 
with distress. 

“Yes, it’s horrible,” said Miss Gladstone 
somberly. “And it isn’t as if she were the 
only one. I’ve got a list here of old nurses 
who have spent their entire lives con- 
scientiously working in the profession and 
who haven’t got a penny in the world. 
Through no fault of their own, mind you. 
Simply because they’ve never had a living 
wage. When they’re too old and can’t get 
work—they’re flung on the scrap-heap.” 

“It’s not fair,” said Anne. “It’s not an 
honest deal.” 

“There are tens of thousands of hard- 
working women who =ren’t getting, and 
have never had, an honest deal. I could 
show you letters, written by nurses all 
over the country, letters of protest and 
entreaty, plain evidence in black and 
white, of victimization. It makes my blood 
boil! We’re not properly organized, Lee. 
We ought to have a strong trade union.” 

“We need more than that,” Anne said. 
“We need public opinion behind us. If only 
the people ot this country could be stirred 
up, shown the abuses in the nursing pro- 
fession, we'd get things put right.” 

Susan Gladstone made a vigorous ges- 
ture of approval. 


one the time’s ripe for reform,” 
Anne went on slowly. “Workers in 
other jobs are getting better conditions, 
an eight-hour day, holidays with pay. Why 
should the poor nurses be left out? Their 
work is as hard, and far more dangerous, 
than most jobs. Why shouldn’t they get 
a decent wage?” 

“Why not,” echoed Miss Gladstone bit- 
terly. “It’s just superstition, a kind of hoo- 
doo, the Florence Nightingale tradition 
that has been a ball and chain on us for 
years. This lady-bountiful, pillow-patting, 
nursing-for-sweet-charity idea! Let me 
tell you, most of the sweet-charity stuff 
T’ve come across has been damned bad 
nursing.” Miss Gladstone blew her nose 
loudly. “If only we could start a big cam- 
paign, shake up the people. After all, they 
are the ones who benefit by our work. 
Damn it all, in this very paper that reports 
the suicide of poor old Robertson there’s 
an appeal for nurses to go down to South 
Wales to help in the epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal fever that’s just broken out. Oh, 
blast! I hate to get emotional like this. 
You’d hardly think it possible after all 
these years.” She smiled suddenly. “Any- 
how, I’m glad you’ve seen me at my worst. 
I'd like you to come in on this game, Lee. 
You’re so handy at the Trafalgar, you 
could put in a lot of work with me in your 
off time. All voluntary, of course. We 
haven’t got a bean. But it would give you 
the chance to shift a few mountains.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” Anne said quiet- 
ly. “Even if I only move some molehills.” 

The two women sat talking together a 


long time in the small, untidy room. Anne } 


felt a strong liking and respect for the 
militant little secretary. And she sensed 
that an equal friendship was being offered 
to her in return. When at last she came 
to say good-night, she had thrown in her 
lot unreservedly with Susan Gladstone. 
Back at the Trafalgar, she felt no need 
for supper, went directly to her room. 
Subconsciously, she found herself linking 
up the news Miss Melville had given her 
that morning with the decision she had 
made this evening. She thought of Pres- 
cott: “He is working in his way, and I in 
mine.” That night she slept soundly. 
Next morning when she went on duty 
in her ward, she was told by her proba- 
tioner that the new nurse had arrived. 


ne did not proceed immediately to 
interview the newcomer. She had 
several matters to attend to in the ward. 
Perhaps half an hour elapsed before she 
stepped into the anteroom where the new 
nurse awaited her. Then, as she seated 
herself at the table and picked up her pen, 
the smile of welcome died oddly upon her 
face. Instead there came a look of recog- 
nition and dismay. She saw that the 
woman before her was Nurse Gregg, 
from the County Hospital at Shereford. 

Nurse Gregg knew Anne instantly. She 
started in sheer surprise, quickly recov- 
ered herself, and an odd gleam came into 
her light-colored eyes. 

“Good morning, Sister,” she said, bright- 
ly, taking the initiative. 

“Good morning.” Anne’s answer was 
much less gay. She had not seen a great 
deal of Nurse Gregg at the County, and 
she had cared still less for the pale, straw- 
haired, slightly shrewish girl. It was, to 
say the least, a painful reminder to be 
confronted by this figure from the past. 

“You know me, of course, don’t you, 
Nurse?” Eliza Gregg went on. “Oh! I’m 
sure I beg your pardon, I forgot you were 
a sister now. But really, Sister, it does 
seem strange seeing you here after the 
County. I’ve just come from there. I’ve 
been there ever since—” a sly look sharp- 
ened Nurse Gregg’s anemic features— 
“ever since you left, Sister.” 

Anne’s pen traveled over the paper. 
When the record was done, she straight- 
ened herself in her chair and faced the 
other woman. 

“You start work this morning, Nurse. 
I hope you will like it here. And I feel 
sure you will do your best to give every 
satisfaction.” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

Was there a tinge of mockery in the 
obsequious reply? Anne could not tell. 
She looked into Nurse Gregg’s pale eyes. 

“And I hope the fact that we were 
nurses together—for that matter, I hope 
that nothing that took place at the County 
—will prevent you from realizing that I 
am in charge of this ward and that any 
order I give must be carried out effi- 
ciently.” 

“Oh, no, Sister.” Nurse Gregg was ef- 
fusiveness itself. “I think you can trust 
me to be efficient.” 

“Very well, Nurse, that will be all.” 

The door closed noiselessly. Anne’s fig- 
ure, still seated at the desk, had a stony 
immobility. Yet behind her quiet brow 
her thoughts raced desperately. She saw 
with a terrible distirfctness the danger of 
her position. No matter that she hae been 
innocent at Shereford—she had accepted 
guilt. And now, in her own ward, was a 
nurse over whom she must exercise au- 
thority, a nurse who knew the apparent 
facts of her dismissal from the County, 
and might not scruple to use them. All 
her courage could not prevent the shiver 
of foreboding that passed over her as she 
got up from her desk and walked back 
slowly to her ward. 
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The weather turned very severe; damp 
frosts and yellow fogs choked the city 
air. And the Bolingbroke Ward was filled 
by the season’s harsh inclemency. 

Anne had her hands full with a rush 
of broncho-pneumonias. These cases were 
critical, demanded the most specialized 
attention, and could recuperate only in a 
ward functioning with smooth efficiency. 
Normally Anne would have reveled in this 
demand for high, sustained endeavor. 
But now she worried and lost weight in 
a great and growing anxiety. 

Her ward was not working as it should. 
Small things were going wrong, charts 
were not accurately marked, sputum 
flasks not sterilized. And more than once 
she came upon a major deficiency. Dr. 
Verney, her chief, was especially keen 
about the serum treatment of pneumonia. 
He used the Rockefeller serum, the success 
of which depended largely upon the ac- 
curate timing of its administration. Upon 
three successive occasions Anne found 
that the serum had not been given at the 
hour prescribed. 


ea was no evading it: the cause 
and origin of the trouble was Nurse 
Gregg. It was not that Eliza Gregg was 


#| responsible for every mistake. She made 
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many, for she was not a good nurse and 
lately she had become noticeably careless 
and slipshod. But in some insidious man- 
ner she began to affect the efficiency of 
the other two nurses on Anne’s staff. 
Nurse Scott, a-sedate and unobtrusive 
character, was perhaps not so much af- 
fected; but Probationer Leslie, a bright 
little person and hitherto Anne’s devoted 
slave, caught this contaminating slackness 
badly. Anne heard her laughing loudly in 
the kitchen at a time when two patients 
were screened, dangerously ill. She de- 
veloped an impertinent tilt to her pretty 
nose. And one afternoon she approached 
Anne, her forehead puckered in an affec- 
tation of perplexity. 

“Sister,” she exclaimed, in a pert tone, 
“Nurse Gregg just said a most extraordi- 
nary thing. She said I was to ask you 
about it.” 

Anne experienced a cold shock of ap- 
prehension. But she gazed serenely at 
Leslie. “What did Nurse Gregg say?” 

“She said that you didn’t like diphtheria 
cases.” 

“T like all cases,” Anne answered im- 
mediately. “And you must like them, too, 
if you want to please me. Now take Num- 
ber 15’s temperature. And stop being a 
silly child.” 

“Yes, Sister,’ murmured the proba- 
tioner, abashed. And she returned to her 
work. 

But Anne’s anxiety was intensified by 
the incident. She spoke severely to Nurse 
Gregg. As before, Nurse Gregg answered 
her with that same obsequious yet mean- 
ing glance. Anne sensed that the climax 
was approaching. True enough, at the be- 
ginning of March it came upon her. And 
Anne, though sick at heart, almost wel- 
comed it, so exhausted was she by Nurse 
Gregg’s spiritual blackmail. 

One morning she entered the test room, 
a small laboratory used for carrying out 
certain tests. She saw to her annoyance 
that the room had not been cleaned—a 
duty specially delegated to Nurse Gregg. 
Dirty test tubes stood in the rack, the 
reagents had not been replenished in the 
bottles, a pipette lay on the soiled bench, 
stained with Fehling’s Solution. It was an 
unpardonable mess. 

For Anne it was the last straw. Flushed 
with anger, she took a resolute breath and 
sent for Nurse Gregg. 

Nurse Gregg was not in any great haste 
to answer Anne’s summons. And when she 
did appear, her manner was more cas- 
ual than it had ever been before. “Yes, 
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Sister,” she remarked blandly. “Anything 
wrong?” 

“This room is wrong.” Anne could 
scarcely speak for indignation. 

Nurse Gregg darted a look at Anne. She 
felt sure of her ground. She had been 
working up to this for a long time. She 
said coolly, “Then why don’t you clean 
it up?” 

Anne paled at the insolence of the re- 
ply. Then a hot tide of color rushed again 
into her cheeks. “How dare you speak to 
me like that! I am in charge of this ward. 
It is your duty to carry out my instruc- 
tions.” 

‘Ts that so?” 

“You know it is so. You are the nurse 
here, and I am the sister.” 

“A fine kind of sister.” 

Anne clenched her hands tightly, striv- 
ing for restraint, for the calm light of rea- 
son. She made one final effort to save the 
situation. 

“What exactly is your grudge against 
me, Nurse Gregg? I have been very pa- 
tient with you since you came here. You 
haven’t been doing your job well. You 
know you haven’t. And it’s important that 
you should do it well. We’ve got serious 
cases to deal with here, cases hanging in 
the balance between life and death.” 

“You didn’t think so much of this life- 
and-death business when you were at the 
County. At least, not if we’re to judge by 
the way you were kicked out.” 

Nurse Gregg’s cards were on the table 
at last, and she showed them with a vin- 
dictive sneer. Yet if she expected them 
to bring her victory, she was sadly disillu- 
sioned. 

A harder light burned in Anne’s eyes. 
“We won’t take this discussion any fur- 
ther. I ask you again to tidy up this room. 
If it is not done when I come on duty to- 
morrow morning, I shall report you for 
disobedience to the matron.” 

Nurse Gregg’s face took on a yellowish 
tinge. Disconcerted that Anne had thus 
dared to force her hand, she flung all her 
stored-up malice into her reply. “Pll come 
with you to the matron. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell her as well as you. If you want 
a showdown, you can have it. We'll see 
who comes off best.” 


ANNE gave no heed to the remark. With 
a cold, hard face she walked past the 
nurse and out the door. As it was time 
for her to go off duty, she left the ward 
and went immediately to her room. 

Here, seated on her bed, she pressed 
her hand against her throbbing brow. 
Despite her pretense of calm, her heart 
was beating painfully. Worn out by the 
culmination of weeks of worry, she felt 
like giving way to a flood of despairing 
tears. But in a few moments she had 
mastered her emotion. Whatever hap- 
pened, she was resolved to fight to the 
bitter end. Rapidly she reviewed the pos- 
sibilities open to her. If she waited until 
Nurse Gregg horrified Matron with the 
story of her dismissal from Shereford, 
she would certainly be lost. However 
sympathetic Miss Melville had been to 
her, this would mean that she must once 
again pack up and go. And what of Dr. 
Prescott’s testimonial? How would he re- 
gard this retrospective light on her ca- 
reer? 

At the thought of Prescott her mind 
took a firmer turn. Here was the one per- 
son whom she could truly trust. With a 
sudden wave of ‘intuition she felt- that 
she must go to him and, at whatever cost 
to her pride, seek his advice. She need 
not incriminate Lucy. She could explain 
the abstract facts. And however much 
he might freeze her, she was certain to 
be believed. 

A final effort and Anne conquered her 
pride. It was surely no time for foolish 


hesitation. She changed hurriedly from 
her uniform, and left the hospital by the 
side gate. She set out rapidly in the direc- 
tion of Wimpole Street. 

Robert Prescott was standing, rather 
absently gazing through the window, in 
his consulting room. He had been for- 
tunate in his appointment to St. Martin’s, 
and already his consulting practice gave 
signs of growing to a troublesome extent. 
His paper at the Lister Society had been 
received with acclamation. He had friends 
in London, too—important, influential 
friends, chief among whom was John 
Lowe, an intimate of his Cambridge days. 

It was Lowe who had put Prescott up 
for his own club, the Arlington. And the 
same bright spirit who had hinted that, 
with certain parliamentary moves im- 
pending in the direction of national health, 
a clinic such as Prescott proposed might, 
if judiciously sponsored, form a main 
plank in the government’s election plat- 
form. 

Ostensibly, Prescott had every cause to 
congratulate himself. Yet his expression, 
as he stood watching some sparrows hop 
about the courtyard, was neither happy 
nor contented. Rather was it the expres- 
sion of a man confronted by a long period 
of unconscious self-deception. Though he 
had fought against it all these past 
months, he now realized, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, why life and the promise of 
success had lost their accustomed savor. 


E TURNED from the window with a 

sigh and began, idly, to gather together 
the papers on his desk. As he did so 
there came a tap on the door, and his 
receptionist, now dressed for the street, 
entered the room. 

“Someone has just called, sir. A nurse. 
She has no appointment; but when I told 
her it was too late, she said you knew 
her and might see her. Her name is Lee.” 

Prescott’s expression did not change. 
For an appreciable time he remained in 
the same attitude, motionless, as though 
conscious of a destiny that had given ex- 
pression to his wish. Then he said, in a 
strange voice, “Ask her to come in.” 

The next moment Anne _ entered 
abruptly, her manner nervous, her face 
paler than usual. But if she had dreaded 
a hostile reception, her fears were quickly 
set at rest. He came forward and shook 
hands with her quietly. When she was 
seated, he studied her from the chair be- 
hind his desk. 

“I felt we should meet again,” he said 
at last, in a reassuring tone. “In fact, I 
had begun to feel that our meeting was 
overdue.” 

She colored and looked down. Under his 
quiet gaze a dreadful feeling of weakness 
assailed her. But she conquered it, forced 
herself to go forward. She raised her head 
and met his eyes firmly. 

“Tt’s very difficult for me, Dr. Prescott. 
I hope I am not imposing on you. The 
truth is—I’ve come to ask your help.” 

“Well,” he smiled encouragingly. “Sup- 
pose you go right ahead.” 

“It’s such a long story. I don’t want to 
try your patience. But I’m afraid I'll have 
to tell you it from the start.” 

Nerving herself, she began to tell him, 
as concisely as she could, the whole story 
of the incident at» Shereford, mentioning 
no names, merely indicating how she had 
assumed the blame and how, at this mo- 
ment, that action was likely to bring her 
to disaster. 

He heard her in silence, his eyes never 
once leaving her face. And when she had 
finished he said gently, “You must have 
been very fond of that nurse to shield 
her as you did. Who was she? Come, now! 
This isn’t the time for misguided self- 
sacrifice. Was she your sister?” 

“Yes,” Anne had to answer. She could 
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not deceive him. Indeed, his penetration 
had anticipated her reply. 

“I must say,” Prescott reflected after a 
pause, “it was a very brave, a very noble 
thing for you to do. And yet I can’t help 
thinking it was mistaken. If your sister 
had taken her punishment, it might have 
proved a most salutary lesson, changed 
her from a careless nurse into something 
better. As it is—tell me, is she still at 
Shereford?” 

“No, she’s in London.” 

“Where?” 

Anne could scarcely bring herself to 
answer. At last she said, “Nursing in a 
private home—the Rolgrave.” 

“The Rolgrave!” Prescott almost jumped. 
from his chair. “That’s an abominable 
place. We must get her out of there.” 

Again there was silence. Prescott, set- 
tling back again in his chair, considered 
her slight figure and pale, sweet face, 
with an extraordinary sympathy. He real- 
ized, almost with a pang, what happiness 
it gave him to see her again. He rejoiced 
in this chance to help her. 

































Ay OMEN had never greatly entered into 
his life. The bare idea that he might 
fall in love with a nurse would, a few 
months ago, have caused him an infinite 
derision. His early attitude toward Anne 
had been, indeed, a mere inversion of this 
complex. He had stressed their profes- 
sional relationship, maintained their con- 
tacts on professional ground, simply 
because, subconsciously, he distrusted and 
feared for himself. Now that stupid 
mechanism of defense was gone. 

Breaking the long pause, he permitted 
himself to voice something of his thoughts. 
“T can’t say how pleased I am that you 
came to me,” he said. “And I think I can 
help you. In fact, I am sure I can. Miss 
Melville is one of my oldest friends. I 
shall make a point of seeing her tonight. 
We will discuss the strange sacrificial 
tendencies of her new ward sister. Mean- 
while, sit tight and do nothing. Miss Mel- 
ville and I will clear the whole thing up.” 

Overcome by his kindness, she at- 
tempted to falter out an expression of 
gratitude. But he stopped her. 

“Don’t thank me, please. I’m glad to do 
this by way of atonement for the atro- 
cious way I treated you when we last 
met. I was bothered and upset. Our friend 
Bowley had let me down rather badly, 
too. I didn’t see things clearly. But now I 
do. Yes, now I do.” 

His repetition of the phrase gave her 
a queer sense of confusion. She got up, 
feeling that she had taken too much of 
his time. 

He also rose, and as he accompanied her 
to the front door, he said, “Just one thing 
more. I wonder if you would do something 
for me?” 

“Why, gladly,” she breathed instantly. 

“Do you remember that little picnic 
lunch I'gave you after the coach disaster? 
If everything goes as we expect, will you 
reward me, tomorrow evening, by allow- 
ing me to take you out for dinner?” 

So unexpected was his invitation that 
Anne’s eyes widened in surprise. Then 
she flushed. Embarrassed though she was, 
she could not refuse. She murmured 
awkwardly, “You are putting me further 
in your debt. I—I should like very much 
to come.” 

“That is settled, then. I'll drop you a 
note to the hospital.” 

The next minute he had said good-bye. 
As she walked down the street, she still 
felt the pressure of his fingers upon hers. 

The next morning, Anne was early on 
duty in the Bolingbroke. As she en- 
tered the ward, she was conscious, despite 
Prescott’s reassurance of the previous 

- a a evening, of a tremor of uncertainty. Noth- 
GERBER’S DEPT. 48, FREMONT, MICH. ing had apparently happened in the in- 
See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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Here is a new, ready-prepared 
cereal food developed specially for your 
baby. It gives him important food sub- 
stances in a tasty, easily digested form. 
The new Gerber’s Cereal Food (dry, 
pre-cooked) was produced with the aid 
of exhaustive research and consultations 
with leading medical authorities. 

Here are its important plus advan- 
tages. It is enriched with Vitamin Bi 
and iron—two necessary nutrients fre- 
quently deficient in the infant diet. Also 
special care has been taken to give this 
cereal a pleasing flavor. Try it yourself; 
you'll like its taste. aa 

Pioneers in canned strained foods for 
babies, Gerber’s have drawn on their 
wealth of experience in developing this 
new product. It has been accepted by 
the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 

Your doctor knows about Gerber’s 
Cereal Food. Ask him about it. At your 
grocer or druggist in economical half- 
pound packages bearing the picture of 
America’s Best-Known Baby. 
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terval. She had not seen Matron, nor 
had she received any message. 

But early though Anne was, Nurse 
Gregg’s appearance had been earlier still. 
Pale and subdued, yet dressed with more 
trimness than she had ever before dis- 
played, Nurse Gregg was waiting, stand- 
ing at attention at the test-room door. 

“Good-morning, Sister,” she breathed 
tremulously. “I’ve done the room out, all 
the test tubes and apparatus. I do hope 
it’s all right for you now, Sister.” And 
with.a nervous hand she held open the 
door so that Anne might make her in- 
spection. 

The room was, indeed, in perfect order; 
the very flooring shone. Plainly Nurse 
Gregg had done her best. Nurse Gregg 
had, in fact, received that morning, at 
the hands of the matron, a wholly unex- 
pected shock, which had altered her mis- 
conception painfully. 

“And I hope you won't hold against 
me anything I said yesterday, Sister,” 
she mumbled contritely. “I know now I 
was wrong. I’m terribly sorry.” 

Anne gazed at the abject figure of the 
nurse. Power was in her hands, the power 
to retaliate, to make the other woman’s 
life a hell. But the thought did not even 
cross her mind. Instead, she felt a strange 
pity for the other woman. 

She said quietly, “We all make mis- 
takes, Nurse. I know you'll work better 
now. And if you do, come and see me 
next month. You shall have an extra 
Sunday off if we can manage it.” 

Eliza Gregg stared incredulously at 
Anne. Then her eyes filled up and over= 
flowed with tears. 

“I’m sorry, Sister,” she muttered brok- 
enly. “Honestly I’m sorry. Please forgive 
me. I hate myself for what I did.” 


A that day Amne’s heart was light, 
her mind suffused by a sense of relief. 
Nurse Gregg surpassed herself in willing- 
ness. Enthusiasm spread to the other 
members of the staff. The ward took on a 
new complexion, and life, for Anne, as- 
sumed a different color. 

So immersed was she in the work of 
rehabilitation that she was brought back, 
with a start, to the recollection of her 
evening engagement by finding in her 
room, when she went off duty after tea, 
a small gilt package containing a spray of 
flowers and the simple note: “Restau- 
rant Manon at eight o’clock.” 

Anne gazed at the delicate mauve blos- 
soms with a queer confusion. No one had 
ever sent her orchids before. She was 
seized by a strange diffidence, a realiza- 
tion that she had no gown fit to wear with 
them, a desire, almost, to avoid her obli- 
gation to dine with Prescott. A smart 
restaurant like the Manon was not her 
milieu; she was a hard-working woman, 
a nurse, grappling with sickness and dis- 
ease; she could not turn herself into a 
butterfly at a moment’s notice. Yet the 
mood quickly passed. Dr. Prescott, she 
reflected, knew her, prosaically, for what 
she was. He would expect no fashion 
plate. 

Smiling a little at that last thought, she 
took a bath, did her hair carefully, and 
put on her newest frock. Then she pinned 
on the orchid spray. The effect was quite 
startling. She was nearer the fashion 
plate than she could have believed. “My 
heavens,” she thought, in mock dismay, 
“T mustn’t let young Leslie see me like 
this or that child will never do a thing 
for me again.” : 

She slipped out of the home, took a 
taxi, and arrived at the Manon a few 
moments before the hour. 

It was a pleasant place, a long green 
room, cushioned wall seats with tables in 
front of them, and a round buffet in the 
center, displaying the most delicious cold 


dishes and fruits. Prescott had already 
arrived. He stood up as she came in. 
“You are splendidly punctual,” he ex- 
plaimed. “I didn’t think it possible for a 
woman to be on time.” 
“Ah!” she smiled. “That’s part of my 
training.” : 


Ganny 


She felt quite at ease with Prescott, and| — ; abe 

he devoted himself to entertaining her, : : Bar bour 
exerting himself to talk well, showing that —*‘‘Mother” Barbour 
he had more to his personality than the to her millions of 
ability to wield a lancet. It was a side admirers who listen 
to his character that she had never be- ; to “One Man’s 

fore suspected. He looked extraordinarily . Family,” radio’s most 
boyish in his dinner jacket. She had a : popular dramatic 
sudden sense of comradeship toward him, ey 4 serial, on the N.B.C. 
a wish that he might have all the happi- a : Red Network every 
ness, all the success, life could bring. / 5 Wednesday night. 


Following a lull in their conversation, : Listen in! 
she said, “I have been hoping all evening 
that you would talk about your clinic. 
Have you no news for one of your most 
ardent supporters?” 

He smiled. “A great deal of news,” he 
replied - cheerfully. “I have a friend 
named Lowe, who has been pushing the 
matter in inner political circles. This after- 
noon I had quite a momentous interview. 
A certain member of the government who, 
for all his self-importance, must be name- 
less, came privately to sound me on the 
prospects of the scheme. You understand, 
of course, that this is highly confidentia oe 

“You mean there’s a prospect of the 
government giving you all you want?” 

He nodded. “Basically, it’s just an elec- 
tion device.” He spoke lightly. “But it does 
look hopeful for me all the same.” 

“That's marvelous!” She: went-on to 
chide him. “Don’t look as though you 


ai e 
setts a "My family would 
“T care very much,” he answered. “But ml W e 


there are other things I care about as 
well.” 


° 
Somehow she could not follow his al- ; 
lusion. She did not sense the subtle change b pa lo cf without 
in him, nor feel the plane of their relation- 
TENDER LEAF TEA’ 


ship to be other than it had been before. 
They lingered over their coffee. Only 

the fact that her late pass expired at eleven 

caused ao Hae off their conversa- 

Ee te ee “I know that every mother and manager of a household has 
the same problems that I have—if not more. I wonder how 
many are trying to keep things running smoothly and every- 

body in a good humor, without the enormous help which comes 

from serving delicious tea? 


ND then the dreadful thing occurred. 

As they stood on the steps of the 

restaurant waiting for a taxi, a newsboy 

flashed a late edition in their faces. | 

ee eee pee “It may sound extravagant to say that Tender Leaf Tea is 
an ‘enormous help,’ but the soothing, calming, invigorating 
effect of this excellent tea is no figment of my imagination. We 
enjoy the flavor so much—but more than that, many of our 
most disturbing problems seem to solve themselves when the 
Barbour family gathers around for t 


The poster he carried bore the name of 





















Irene Dallas. Anne stared, fascinated, at 
the enormous type upon the placard. 
Prescott was staring at the caption also. 
He bought a paper, held it up to the bright 
light of the entrance behind them. Then he 
gave a sudden exclamation, glanced at her 
with pained surprise. Even before he 
spoke, Anne had a foreboding of disaster. 

“It’s the Rolgrave.” He hesitated. “I’m 
afraid they’re in serious trouble at last.” 

Before he could say more, she took the 
paper from his hand and scanned it hur- 
riedly. Irene Dallas, the film actress, bad) 
jumped from an upper window of the Rol- | 
grave. She was presumed to have been 
under the influence of a narcotic. The po- 
lice, brought into action at last, had at 
once raided the home. Mrs. Sullivan, the 
matron, who was also the proprietress, 
had been arrested, together with the nurse 
known to have been’in special attendance 
on the dead woman. The name of that 
nurse was Lucy Lee. 

Anne could not suppress a ery of horror. 
Lucy, her sister, arrested, in a police-court 
cell! Still clutching the paper, she turned 
her pale, shocked face toward Prescott. 
“T must go to her at once.” 

“Yes, you must go,” Prescott agreed 
slowly. Then he took the bravest step of 
his whole life. “I’ll come with you,” he said. 

(To be continued) 


OW, in buying tea at your 
grocer’s, you can select the 
choice, young TOP leaves of the 
tea plant—leaves packed with 
the flavor and fragrance that make 
tea the world’s most popular 
drink! Simply ask for “Tender 
Leaf Tea” —every package is filled 
with the choice, young tea leaves. 
No coarse, heavy leaves are in- 

cluded for bulk. 
Your grocer has this special 
tea in 314- and 7-oz. packages, 
A835: and in tea balls. Call for “Tender 
1939, by Leaf Tea” by name—try it today! 
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Perspiration odor in dresses 
per areeers —as in undies—can ruin 
| Sane ; charm ... Use Lux often! 
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Don’t risk the least hint of perspiration 
odor in your frocks—Lux them often! 


Lux takes away perspiration odor com- 
pletely —is safe for anything safe in 
water. It keeps delicate fabrics new- 
looking longer. Avoid soaps containing 
harmful alkali—and cake-soap rubbing. 
Lux.has no harmful alkali! 










7. \'M NANCY'S PINK 
ORGANDIE-SHE LOOKS 
LOVELY IN ME— BUT 
| TOM WON'T DATE HER 
AGAIN! | HAVE 
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SNUBBING RUTH— 
BECAUSE OF ME! THIS 
STICKY WEATHER | NEED ff 
LUXING OFTEN WHY 
IS RUTH CARELESS? , 
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OH DEAR JOAN'S 
GOING TO LOSE THOSE 
NICE, NEW FRIENDS OF 
HERS, IF SHE DOESN'T 
LUX ME OFTENER! 
|‘ OFFENDING 


figure what Lux saves ! 


Compare Luxing with cleaning bills — you'll see 
how much it saves! Unless the water is hard, 
you can Lux a dress or sweater for less than a 
penny. In hard water, just a 
bit more Lux softens the 
water, gives you abundant 


suds. It’s economical 
sig 
to buy the BIG box. fern 
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Gardner A. Dailey, Architect 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—WOODSIDE HILLS 


EXPOSITION HOUSE 


ON THE MODEL HOMES TOUR 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD’S FAIR 1939 


00D HOUSEKEEPING presents you 

with still another house, which is 

now on exhibition—our Good 
Housekeeping—Woodside Hills Ex- 
position House, built in connection 
with the San Francisco World’s Fair 
and particularly interesting to our 
readers in the West and South. It has 
been built at Woodside Hills in San 
Mateo County on the San Francisco 
Peninsula, by the David D. Bohannon 
Organization and is among a group 


THE SHIELD HAS 
BEEN AWARDED 
TO HOUSES AT 


Alden Estates, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Argonne Drive, Baltimore, Maryland 

Beverly Shores, Orlando, Florida 

Bloomfield Village, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Blue Ridge, Seattle, Washington 

Bronx Hills, Westchester County, New York 
Chatham Manor, Chatham, New Jersey 
Cheelcroft, Hohokus, New Jersey 

Chestnut Street, Wilmette, Illinois 

Ciaythorne Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Country Club District, Kansas City, Missouri 
Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 








ARCHITECTURE - BUILDING & FURNISHING 


HELEN KOUES, DIRECTOR 
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of houses known as “The San Fran- 
cisco Exposition Model Homes Tour” 
Buses run from the city and the Ex- 
position to these houses. 

It is a house, however, to interest 
builders and home lovers in any sec- 
tion of the country, as Gardner A. 
Dailey, A.LA., a well-known archi- 
tect of San Francisco, has developed 
a new and interesting Modern design, 
while Thomas D. Church, the land- 
scape architect, also of San Fran- 


Elder Lane, Winnetka, Illinois 

Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 

Green Acres, Valley Stream, L. ) Be ae 
Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland 

Hanley Downs, Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Harbour Green, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 
Highland Park, Dallas, Texas 

Homeland, Baltimore, Maryland 
Huntington Road, Garden City, Lois NX. 
Kent Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois 

Madrid Street, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mountain Brook Estates, Birmingham, Alabama 
Northwood, Baltimore, Maryland 

Orchard Hill, Westchester County, New York 


cisco, has shown great skill in making 
the most of the natural beauty of a 
fine site. Just as the plan and design 
of the house are new, so the Sub- 
urban Builders, Inc., under the 
direction of the architects and de- 
veloper, have used worthy new ma- 
terials and methods of building, with 
good results. The house is of one- 
story construction. Its long lines 
create a sweeping horizontal effect. 

An oak-studded knoll was selected 


Pontchartrain Drive, Detroit, Michigan 
Riverdale Heights, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
River Oaks, Houston, Texas 

River Road, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 
Roeland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rollingwood, Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio 

Wells Street, Westfield, New Jersey 

Westfield Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Weston Heath, Weston, Massachusetts 

Westover, Seattle, Washington 

Westwood Hills, Los Angeles, California 
Woodside Hills, San Mateo County, California 
Wychwood, Westfield, New Jersey 


This Shield placed by a house means that our consultant experts have found 


upon 


examination that that house meets the Good Housekeeping Standards for 
quality of design and plan, materials, construction, 


neighborhood, and land use 
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A quiet corner of the study, with its love seat—which may be turned into a single bed 


for the site, as it lent itself to the 
traditional California idea for out- 
door as well as indoor living—and to 
the modern architecture determined 
upon as suiting the place and the in- 
terest of the country. 

The building is of wood-frame 
construction placed on a reinforced- 
concrete foundation. The exterior 
walls are of redwood siding placed 
over pine sheathing and watertight 
building paper. To preserve the mod- 
ern appearance of the building, it 





was necessary to design a very low 
roof structure, and in so doing the 
problem of carrying the weight of the 
long spans in the major rooms was 
accomplished by the use of heavy 
wood members fitted into steel 
hangers and in some cases reinforced 
with steel spiders and girders. The 
entire roofing structure is, in this 
way, bolted together and becomes an 
integral unit. It cannot sag, and so 
prevents any ceiling cracks. The roof 
is covered with three layers of 54-lb. 
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felt, hot-tarred in place. The entire 
exposed area of the roof was sprayed 
with aluminum roof coating, giving 
a permanent aluminum surface to 
the top of the building. 

One feature is the fine electrical 
wiring system, which employs the 
latest type of no-fuse wiring with 
automatic circuit breakers, eliminat- 
ing fuse replacement. The lighting 
fixtures all were designed to provide 
the utmost in light with the greatest 
possible operating economy. 





BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 
This house, designed by Gardner A. 
Dailey, AI.A., and built by Suburban 
Builders, Inc., at Woodside Hills, San 
Mateo County, California, contains 40,465 
cubic feet, costs $20,500 for house only. 
Inlaid Linoleum, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; Pacific (Continued on page 154) 
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COOPERATORS 


The manufacturers who cooperated with 
Good Housekeeping Studio in the fur- 
nishing of this house are listed here. 
Your local dealer or decorator can order 
these furnishings. Furnirure: Living 
Room, Hall, Master Bedroom, Dunbar 


Furniture Mfg. Co.; Dining Room, Robert 


W. Irwin Co.; (Continued on page 154) 


Twin beds treated as one and covered 
in rayon quilted taffeta are a feature of 
the guest bedroom. The same taffeta cov- 
ers the dressing table and bench. Walls 
are painted a soft shade of pale mauve; 
deeper mauve for the upholstered 
chair, a beige rug, and white curtains 


FURNITURE USED IN THIS 
EXPOSITION HOUSE 
MAY BE BOUGHT THROUGH 


CITY OF PARIS 
San Francisco 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Decorating Service 
Chicago 










BEDROOM 
13+6"« 19-0" 






















Blue and chartreuse furniture in the breakfast group 
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(Continued from page 92) auto- 
matic hot-water heater of fine type, 
which gives instantaneous hot water 
the moment a faucet is turned on. 
These are among the highlights of 
the building. But equally important 
and good are such items as the 
plumbing, fine bathrooms, the floor- 
ing (both of linoleum and woods), 
the painting, and so on. 
Architecturally, the long, low lines 
of the house, painted a peach tan 
with white trim, fit into the rolling 
country. As the house overlooks the 
blue waters of the bay, the windows 
and doors are large and numerous— 
and each one not only frames a pic- 





Dusty rose and white is the color scheme of the charming little single bedroom above 





ture, but gives good circulation of air. 
The garden, terraces, swimming pool 
(18 x 40), and bathhouse take their 
place as part of the whole and were 
given southwestern exposure to se= 
cure the utmost sunlight. 

Good Housekeeping Studio worked 
to color and furnish the interior 
in the same manner of simple, but 
rather luxurious living. We strove 
to keep the furnishings of mod- 
erate cost, but—whatever their 
cost—to make them suggestive for 
type, color, and arrangement in this 
house as well as in houses of smaller 
area, where the same schemes might 
be used. (Continued on page 122) 





Gray, yellow, and white form the color scheme of this single bedroom 
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I you could turn your house inside- 
out to the sun, and count on 
sunshine every day to kill germs... 


then you might not need “Lysol’s 
help so much. 


But germs choose breeding places 
safe from sunlight . . . indoors . . . in 
your home. That’s why you should 
use “Lysol” in daily housecleaning, 
to help fight the germs of Infection. 







These “Danger Spots” 


IN THE BATHROOM 
wash floor, tiling, tubs, 
toilet, wash basin, daily 
with a “Lysol” solution 
to disinfect and de- 
odorize, as you Clean. 


IN DAILY CLEANING 


use “Lysol” in the water 
used for cleaning walls, 
floors; to wipe furniture, 
etc.; rinse mops, brooms, 
dust and cleaning cloths. 


“Lysol” is soapy in nature, so it 
makes cleaning easier. You just pour 
a little “Lysol” in the water for clean- 
ing. “Lysol” has a “spreading’’ qual- 
ity; penetrates into cracks and corners 
_. .hide-outs for germs which ordinary 


cleaning methods may miss. 

“Lysol” doesn’t cost much to use, 
because it is concentrated ...a powerful 
household disinfectant even diluted 


in your home need regular Disinfection! 


IN THE KITCHEN IN MEDICINE CABINET 


use “Lysol’’ in clean- Cleanse all minor 














ing sink, drainboards, ries (scratches, IS€S, 
shelves, etc., and rinse etc.) wit 

garbage pail daily with “Lysol” solu 

a solution of “Lysol.” tions on every bottle. 


inju- 





GIVE YOUR BABY THE BENEFITS O 
THIS TRIPLE ALLIANCE AGAINST GERM 


to 1 part “Lysol” in 100 parts wat 
Directions for the many home us 
of “Lysol” disinfectant come wi 
each bottle, sold at all drug stor 
Let “Lysol” help you fight Infectio 
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HOW TO BRING IT TO LIFE IN YOUR 
OWN SKIN WITH THE HELP OF THIS 
GENTLE SOAP MADE WITH OLIVE OIL! 


WELL,! DON'T KNOW WHAT A GIRL CAN 
DO WHEN HER SKIN IS JUST NATURALLY 
DRY AND LIFELESS LIKE MINE ! 


THAT’S JUST SILLY, JEAN ! IF YOUR SKIN'S DRY 
AND LIFELESS, THERE’S A REASON. MAYBE 
YOU’RE USING THE WRONG SOAP! WHY DON’T 
YOU TRY PALMOLIVE 2? 


YOU SEE, PALMOLIVE 1S MADE WITH OLIVE AND 
PALM OILS, NATURE'S FINEST BEAUTY AIDS. THAT'S 
WHY ITS LATHER IS SO DIFFERENT, SO GOOD FOR 
DRY, LIFELESS SKIN! IT CLEANSES SO THOROUGHLY 
YET SO GENTLY THAT IT LEAVES SKIN SOFT AND 
SMOOTH... COMPLEXIONS RADIANT! 












WELL, IF 
THAT’S YOUR 
BEAUTY SECRET, 
IM GOING TO 
| USE PALMOLIVE, 
Too ! 







We 
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THATS WHY PALMOLIVE 1S SO GOOD FOR 





KEEPING SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, YOUNG! 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 




































The Woman Who Did Nothing 


(Continued from page 25) 
windows. She wore a black chiffon skirt 
with a white chiffon blouse and a wide 
red sash. It was simple enough and yet 
startling, too. She was so tall and carried 
herself so well, and she did her hair in 
one of those severe styles somewhat gone 
out now and yet exactly right for her. 

Everyone was whispering about her; 
but when dinner was over, she went into 
the lounge and sat down near the grate. 
She didn’t have a book. She just sat there 
in the deep wicker chair in complete idle- 
ness. In the front lounge a few were play- 
ing gambling games; others set up bridge 
tables; others drifted down to the bar to 
wait for the nine-thirty dancing. The 
woman looked strangely alone, sitting 
there with her hands folded against the 
black chiffon of her skirt. 

Young Carswell, doing his professional 
job with great naturalness and charm, 
came over and bowed to her, sat down be- 
side her. “How about a game in the front 
lounge?” he said. 

“No, thanks,” she said. She had a lovely 
voice, very much alive for all her quietude, 
exciting in the way voices are seldom ex- 
citing off the stage. 

“Well, we will have dancing a little 
later,” he told her. “Downstairs in the 
room beyond the grill. ’'m sure you 
dance.” 

Her dark eyes suddenly teased him a 
little. “Must I do something?” she asked. 

He had a great deal of self-possession 
for a young lad, but he flushed a little as 
he said, “Of course not! We just want you 
to know there’s fun to be had if you 
want it.” 

“Free your mind of me,” she said with 
a slight sharpness. “I will amuse myself.” 

The flush still remained on Carswell’s 
face as he moved off. 


ATER Mrs. Gorham came over to the 
solitary figure and said, “I’m Mrs. 
Gorham. We're just getting up a bridge 
game over in the corner, and I was won- 
dering if perhaps you wouldn’t care to 
join us. You do play, I’m sure.” 

“Thank you, but I’m afraid I don’t. Per- 
haps I could look on?” 

The woman sat at the Major’s elbow, 
watching the cards. Belle Trelawney’s 
thin, restless hands were dealing. 

“Not more than two rubbers,” she said. 
“Last night I missed half the dancing... . 
One spade.” 

She was playing with Mrs. Gorham, and 
Mrs. Gorham said, “Three hearts,” and 
Mrs. Trelawney passed. 

The red went up Mrs. Gorham’s face, 
became purple, before she said, “You can’t 
do that, my dear!” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I have,” Belle Trelawney 
said. “Why must you people take this 
game as if it were a matter of life and 
death?” 

The Major turned toward the woman at 
his side with a smile of apology for the 
unpleasantness. 

Emilia Taggert gave a little laugh and 
said, “I suppose it does seem very silly 
to the young to take unimportant things 
seriously and serious things lightly. Why 
shouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, why can’t people be honest for 
once in a way?” the Major’s wife said. 

“Because, unless you’re awfully well 
taken care of,” Emilia Taggert said, “you 
have to have armor to protect you from 
the world, don’t you?” 

The game went on for’ its two rubbers, 
and then Belle Trelawney stopped in the 
middle of a deal, pulling the cards together 
again, for the music had started below. 
“That’s enough!” she cried, rose, all white 
and silver and young, slipped her arm in- 
side the Major’s and was off to the dance. 

“I will say good-night,” Emilia Taggert 


Sci. 


said. “Thanks for letting me look on.” And 
she went at once toward the elevator. 

“Well, I wonder who she thinks she is!” 
Belle Trelawney exclaimed. “Did you ever 
hear of any Taggerts in New York?” 

She knew little more at the end of the 
week. Indeed, no one knew any more. All 
they saw was that this tall and lovely 
woman lived a completely indolent life. 
Every day there was a trip arranged some- 
where for the guests—to the aquarium, to 
the perfume factory, to some old church, 
to the lighthouse—but the woman joined 
in on none of them. 

Every day young Carswell approached 
the woman and asked her if she would 
like to join some group. 

At last she said, “Really, you might as 
well give up, you know.” Then she looked 
at him directly and said, “How old are 
you?” 

Young Carswell said, “Twenty-three.” 

“Twenty-three. How did you come to 
be doing this work?” 

“Why, it came about naturally enough. 
I was instructor at a camp, and this chance 
came along. I don’t know.” 

“Well, you do your job very well, very 
well indeed. And you do give a great deal 
of pleasure, don’t you?” 

He glanced away from her and then let 
his very blue eyes come back to her face. 
“Tt is not easy to get jobs in these days,” 
he said quietly. 

“T know.” 

“Enthusiasm is part of the job,” he said. 
“You think the enthusiasm has become 
too real?” Now his voice was very low. 

“J didn’t say that. I only wondered—no, 
I don’t believe I do think so. It is that 
ultimate wall you put up that made me 
interested in you.” 


1 THE second week of her stay, three 
people of interest came to the hotel. One 
was a woman of forty or so, a handsome 
divorcée, determined to remain young, 
worldly in the wrong way. One was a 
slight blond boy, definitely Oxford, a 
troubled, inverted young intellectual, very 
vulnerable though so knowledgeable. The 
third was the most interesting of all—a 
man of forty-five, tall and saturnine, who 
began to drink as soon as he had been 
assigned a room and who continued to sit 
over a drink ever after. He didn’t get 
drunk, only became more and more ugly 
and uncommunicative. 

Everyone knew who the tall man was, 
for his father had recently been involved 
in one of those catastrophic financial scan- 
dals and was even now paying the penalty 
for it. But, as is the way of the world, this 
man, whose name was Selfridge, was not 
criticized for connection with the collapse; 
rather, he gained romance and drama by 
it, for it had been done in the grand man- 
ner, completely ruining a great many peo- 
ple. Even the unending drink was part of 
the romance accruing to Selfridge. 

The new woman was Elizabeth Coch- 
rane. She swept her way into the best 
room, up to the best table, kept service 
constantly bobbing. She played bridge 
with almost professional competence; she 
rented a sailboat and sailed it herself; she 
eternally kept her eye open to the main 
chance. And she gave the first sense of 
reality to the person of Emilia Taggert. 

Emilia Taggert drifted into the lounge 
after lunch, went to the wide door, and 
stood there a moment in the sunlight. Mrs. 
Cochrane, already playing bridge, stared 
at the woman in the doorway, then turned 
excitedly to her companion. ; 

“What in heaven’s name is she doing 
here?” she demanded. 

The eyes of the other players took on 
a quick avidity. “D’you know her?” ¢ 

“Know her? Why, it’s Emilia Taggert.” 

“Do you know her?” someone insisted. 

“Hardly!” Mrs. Cochrane said curtly. 


“She sets too fast a pace for me! She has 
a place in Cannes and one in Maine and 
one off the coast of California. She has a 
yacht—well, she has everything. You’ve 
certainly heard of Jim Taggert—he was 
killed at polo a couple of years ago. Why, 
the Taggert Trophy Race is named after 
him! But what’s she doing here?” 

Mrs. Cochrane made no attempt to at- 
tach herself to Emilia Taggert. No, she 
tried, rather, to make herself more noticed 
than the other. She tried—by her vigor, 
by her unrelenting youthfulness, by the 
clothes she wore, by the men in her wake 
—to become the center of this small, hotel- 
housed world. And she did have at once 
a definite following. 

Almost at once it was obvious to all that 
her chief attack was to be made on the 
indifferent, ugly Mr. Selfridge. It seemed 
that she had known him at some time or 
other. 

Once or twice Selfridge danced with her. 
When he did, she always gave her brief 
glance of triumph toward the corner 
where Emilia Taggert sat. But Emilia 
Taggert did not even seem to notice. 

This indifference infuriated Elizabeth 
Cochrane. She took to saying things, to 
anyone with whom she happened to be. 
“T don’t know where she gets this grand- 
lady manner!” she’d say. “Why, she used 
to have parties that were the talk of 
Cannes!” 

One night when young Everard, the Ox- 
ford youth, was dancing with her, he 
looked over her shoulder at Emilia Tag- 
gert’s corner and said, “She’s very beau- 
tiful.” 

And that put Mrs. Cochrane on her 
mettle so much the more. She made a de- 
liberate effort to annex this boy, too, to 
make him feel her charm, respect her 
power. Young Everard did not mind join- 
ing her sailing parties, dancing with her, 
talking with her. Young girls bored him 
unspeakably, he said. 


aye day when he went down to the 
beach, Emilia Taggert was lying in a 
long chair set up against the wall. She was 
dressed in blue flannel slacks and blue 
shirt. Everard stood there on the sand a 
moment as if not hearing the gay voices 
urging him into the water, then he turned 
and walked back to the woman in the 
chair, sat down on the sand beside her. 

“Have you been ill, too?” she said. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Everything’s such an effort, then.” 

“Yes. That buoy looks a thousand miles 
away. ... Do you ever get to feeling that 
all the world is held off like that—far, 
far off—and that you couldn’t possibly get 
inside its reality again?” 

“Why, yes. Very often.” 

“I knew you did. Well, do you ever get 
back in?” 

She laughed a little, though not un- 
kindly. “Are you a novelist?” she asked. 

He reddened. “I’ve made a small begin- 
ning that way. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, you sounded like one,” she said. 

For an instant his angry youth seemed 
about to take possession of him, turn him 
either sullen or haughtily intellectual. 
Then he smiled a troubled smile and said, 
“Tt’s a problem that’s eternally with the 
novelist. He withholds himself from life— 
he distrusts his knowledge of life—he 
plunges and wants at once to withdraw.” 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t know,” she said. 
“What I would be eternally wondering 
about would be: Is this life I am enter- 
ing? I wonder how you know.” 

Everard tried to talk with her again, but 
Mrs. Cochrane kept him so busy that he 
had little opportunity. Emilia Taggert 
did not seem to notice whether he talked 
with her or not. She seemed not to be 
trying to impress anyone. She continued 
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fire, to drift down to one of the tables on 
the dance floor beyond the grill or to a 
chair near the Trelawneys’ bridge table, 
never saying much unless someone spoke 
to her first, not refusing conversation but 
never seeking it. She was often asked to 
dance at first; but she never did dance, 
and gradually it was understood that she 
would not. 

The strange part was that, though Eliza- 
beth Cochrane knew enough facts about 
her to make her a flesh-and-blood person 
and passed these facts out freely, she did 
not detract from that mystery, that excit- 
ing aloofness that wrapped Emilia Taggert 
round. 

And Elizabeth Cochrane, by no means 
stupid, was aware of this and exceedingly 
angered by it. She could not have hoped 
to cope with this woman in her own in- 
timate world, but here, in an island hotel, 
with Emilia Taggert making no effort to 
compete, she should have had a chance. 
But whatever she did was constantly 
being set at naught by—nothing! 

One afternoon she kept Selfridge out 
of the bar for as long as two hours, laying 
a wager that she could do it, thereby call- 
ing attention to her achievement and link- 
ing her name with Selfridge’s. There were 
two close-to-top-ranking tennis players 
in the hotel, and Selfridge, when he had 
been young, had 
been something 


into one final, gigantic, complaining trip- 
per, the searchers after beauty and peace 
into one great, lost soul!” he said. 

“Aren't you confusing yourself with 
Everard? He’s the poet.” 

“He looks it!” 

“And you? What are you?” 

“Nothing. The last of my family, the 
last, please God, of the Selfridges.” 

“Tt’s an old and good name,” she said. 

“It was, you mean. We’re betrayers of 
trusts, we Selfridges. But our betrayals 
have caught up with us at last. My father’s 
in prison.” 

“So you let the name die—in the mud. 
How odd,” she said. 

“What do you mean—how odd’?” 

“When I saw you there over your drink 
—which has, you'll admit, been a long 
one—I said to myself: ‘There’s a man 
who'll move mountains, once he’s finished 
his drink.’ ” 

The music stopped. He led her back to 
her table, bowed, and went back to his 
drink. That was the only time she danced, 
that or any night. 

She was sitting one morning on the ter- 
race, and Selfridge came out, sat on the 
wall beside her. A boy brought out a 
drink and put it on the table near him, 
within easy reach. © 

“You infuriate me,” he said sharply. 

“Who are you?” 
“Tm Emilia 
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ing in reply. 
“Why don’t 
you ever do 
anything?” 
“T’ve done 
everything,”’ 
she said. “Now 
I want to sit 





were about. 


But that 
night Emilia 
Taggert wore 


an exquisite 

green dress and a flower in her hair. She 
had not been watching the dancing long 
when Selfridge left his drink, came over 
to her, and said, 

“TI suppose you think I am too drunk to 
dance, but I am not. Would you dance 
with me?” 

To the swift anger of Elizabeth Coch- 
rane and to the excitement and amaze- 
ment of everyone else who had been 
watching her for a fortnight, the woman 
rose at once and drifted out among the 
dancers with the man. She danced with 
such grace, such flawless timing, that Belle 
Trelawney said shrewishly, 

“She must be a professional!” 

At Elizabeth Cochrane’s table, Everard 
flushed slightly when he saw the woman 
rise. “Fancy that!” he murmured. 

“Well, he’s terribly hard up,” Elizabeth 
Cochrane said sharply. “You can’t blame 
him for trying.” 

Everard gave her his slow, smiling, too 
intelligent glance. “You have such a sweet 
nature,” he said. 

“I don’t pretend to be sweet,” she said. 
“I don’t pretend at all.” 

To Emilia Taggert, Selfridge said, as 
soon as they were dancing, “What’s the 
point of sitting there watching the world 
go by? After a while, it’s gone by, you 
know.” 

“Well, let it go,” she said. 

“At least you could drink its passing,” 
he said. She did not answer, and presently 
he said, “The ultimate hotel—when you 
come to that?” Still she was silent. “When 
the bars run into the final bar, the trippers 
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a while and 
think every- 
thing all out.” 

“Tt doesn’t 
make very 
pretty thinking,” Selfridge remarked. 

“No, not always,” she agreed. “And 
yet—” 

“And yet what?” 

“There’s something about finding pat- 
terns you once found so simple getting 
more and more complex—about seeing 
your own flaws and virtues coming out 
again and again, so inexorably, in the 
pattern. There is something about that.” 

He drank slowly and said slowly, look- 
ing down into his glass, “Are you going 
to spend the rest of your life thinking?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t know.” 

Elizabeth Cochrane saw them sitting 
there, and for an instant her face tightened 
and was old. Then she took Everard by 
ie hand and said, “A dip before lunch, 
eh? 

Everything Elizabeth Cochrane did and 
said was gauged by the effect it might 
have on Emilia Taggert. She made her 
entries to compete with the entries of the 
other woman, wore black when the other 
wore white, increased her gaiety till her 
table seemed convulsed by one long round 
of merriment, shrill and hectic. She never 
gave up on Selfridge. She ceased to taunt 
him into activity; she tried sympathy. 

“You have had a tough time of it, John,” 
she said once. “But, after all, what does it 
matter? Youw’re here, alive and reasonably 
young. You have friends and some money 
left. Everyone adores you, John, heaven 
knows just why. So put it all behind you 
and be happy, why don’t you? There’s a ° 
lot of fun to be had yet just for the taking. 
Why not take it? I’m opening the Lodge 


in early spring. Come up, why don’t you, 
and join us for a month? All the old 
crowd’ll be there.” 

“That’s what I’d be afraid of,” he said. 

She tried to laugh. “You wouldn’t be 
trying to high-hat us, now the unattain- 
able Mrs. Taggert has danced once with 
you, would you?” she said lightly. 

He gave her a slow look and said to the 
waiter, “Another double Daiquiri, Gus.” 
Then he did say, “What on earth are you 
trying to do to young Everard, Elizabeth? 
He’s not for you.” 

“Good heavens, John! I’m just seeing 
that he has a little fun. He might be some- 
body quite important one of these days 
if he’s given a little encouragement!” 

He laughed, and she put that laugh as a 
very black mark against Emilia Taggert. 


[HEN a new man came to the hotel. He 
was not too important, but he was very 
attractive. He drifted over to the one 
broker’s office of a morning to get the 
noon quotations, drifted back to the hotel 
and made himself agreeable to the pret- 
tiest of the women. He had a slightly 
wicked look, and very pleasant manners. 
He paid special attention to Belle Tre- 
lawney. 

He had come at a moment when Belle 
was becoming intolerably bored by the 
island, by the monotony of her activities, 
by her husband, who was playing more 
and more bridge and leaving her increas- 
ingly to her own devices. The new man 
squired Belle everywhere, and though 
the Major was aware of this, he seemed 
unable to do anything about it. He only 
became more stiff and military-looking. 

But this man Elizabeth Cochrane imme- 
diately coveted as the perfect attendant, 
the one man who could match her mood 
of excitement and corroborate the reality 
of her popularity, prove her desirability. 
She set out to win him. She did not want 
him. She wanted Selfridge. But she de- 
cided that this man would show Selfridge 
that she had power and appeal. She used 
Everard as a sort of decoy, parading his 
devotion, giving him small favors as if she 
were fond of him—but, to the newcomer 
at least, with a careless fondness that was 
not too important. 

The hotel watched the battle between 
the two women with a tense interest. The 
Major no longer had to ride of an early 
morning nor hump his long figure over a 
bicycle. Young Everard, on the contrary, 
was busier than ever. He did not look 
quite so young as when he had first come 
to the hotel. 

The man was somewhat maliciously 
conscious of these efforts and delighted 
in keeping the battle going. He said such 
outrageous things as: “Comfort Mrs. 
Cochrane, will you, Major? Mrs. Tre- 
lawney and I are going to cycle to the end 
of the island and back. We'll have lunch 
away—if you don’t mind, sir?” 

That afternoon they served tea in the 
sunroom across from the main-floor bar. 
The Major came in alone, took his tea 
absently, and sat down. His eyes he kept 
on his cup, and he said nothing to anyone. 

Suddenly Emilia Taggert said, “Won't 
you come over to my table, Major Tre- 
lawney?” 

He brightened a little, came at once. 
Presently he was telling her all about his 
home in Kent, though with a quiet sad- 
ness. Then he fell silent, and he rose and 
left. Soon after he had gone, his wife came 
in from her cycling trip. It was now late, 
and only Emilia Taggert sat there quietly. 

Belle Trelawney took her cup and went 
to stand in one of the windows. “Why 1 
ever came here in the winter!” she said 
with sudden discontent. 

Emilia Taggert left her book open in her 
lap, clasped her hands behind her head, 


and said, “You’re so lucky, aren’t you?” |} 
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“Lucky?” Belle said suspiciously. 

“You seem the luckiest woman in this 
hotel to me. You're so beautiful and so 
free, and you do have a pretty marvelous 
husband, don’t you?” 

“Free?” Belle said, half angrily. 

“You seem so. Of course one never 
knows how free another is. But it’s your 
husband you seem luckiest about.” 

Belle Trelawney let a curious, half- 
troubled glance slide toward the other. 
Then she said, “Henry’s all right. But I’m 
young, Mrs. Taggert. You want to do such 
silly things when you’re young.” 

“Yes, I know. I did them all... . That’s 
what impresses me about you. It must be 
quite wonderful, when one is so young 
and undeveloped, to be chosen by a man 
of such discrimination and discipline. To 
know it isn’t just because you're lovely, 
but because your husband knows you'll 
attain distinction, that he recognizes your 
mind and your dignity, that he wouldn’t 
mind having children by you.... Am I of- 
fending you?” 

“No,” Belle Trelawney said reluctantly, 
after a moment. The droop of her shoul- 
ders was young and troubled. 

“One can’t help thinking about people,” 
Emilia Taggert said. “And I had a little 
girl that would have looked like you, I 
think, had she grown up. Very blonde and 
with that same half-rebellious, half-won- 
dering look in her eyes. She liked gardens 
and woods, and she liked best games that 
she played all by herself, She was afraid 
of the water—and sometimes she was 
afraid of me. . . . Loyalty’s such a strange 
thing, isn’t it, Mrs. Trelawney? You’re 
always wondering where your deepest 
loyalty lies. You can spend years wonder- 
ing about that one thing... . I was away 
on a yachting trip with my husband when 
my little girl died of diphtheria.” 

A group came in seeking drinks, and 
Belle Trelawney smiled uncertainly at 
Emilia Taggert and went away. 


je THE morning Elizabeth Cochrane, 
stung by yesterday’s desertion, set out 
at once to gather the new man into her 
group. There were several persons in a 
large semicircle about the fire, for it was 
a chill morning without sun. Elizabeth 
put one arm through Selfridge’s, one 
through that of the new man, and drew 
them toward the fire. 

“T’ve got something that’s just too, too 
rare!” she said. “Something to read to 
you. ... Gather ’round, everybody! We’ve 
a poet in our midst—but he shouldn’t, he 
really shouldn’t, leave his efforts about in 
his books! Better stay away, Everard. This 
isn’t for you.” 

“What's that you have there?” Everard 
said. His smooth, English face was white 
with anger and desperation: 

But she was standing before the fire, 
holding a paper and beginning to read. 

It was one of those attempts a child 
sometimes makes—one who feels he must 
lift himselr out of inferiority and does so 
by some act outrageously cruel. Its only 
goal is a feeling of power, a sense of con- 
trolling the moment, though it be by 
shock. Elizabeth began to read a poem. It 
was not the poem of an amateur, some- 
thing that deserved ridicule. No, it was 
delicate, sharply perfect, intimate. It was, 
with no shadow of mistake, a portrait of 
Emilia Taggert. It fell into the hectic, 
artificial hotel air with, in spite of its de- 
claimer, shamed quiet. 

“Now isn’t that charming!” Elizabeth 
cried, 

The new man grinned and said, “That'll 
teach you not to leave things in books, 
young man!” 

Someone else followed his lead and 
laughed, because it was all one could do. 

Selfridge had been standing on the 
fringe of the circle. At first he had 
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watched Elizabeth Cochrane’s handsome, 
excited face. Then he had looked at 
Everard, growing into someone older and 
harder before his very eyes. Belle Trelaw- 
ney alone looked protesting and bewil- 
dered. He let the voice go on; but when 
the poem was done and the jibing voices 
had ceased, he walked over to Mrs. 
Cochrane, took the paper from her hand, 
and began to fold it into small squares. 
He made a slow circuit again of the faces, 
while all waited in sudden uncertainty. 

“Vultures,” he said then sharply, no 
thickness at all in his voice. “Vultures, all 
of you! Here, Everard, this is yours, I sup- 
pose. Pack up, why don’t you, and get out 
of here.” He walked away from them, not 
looking back. 

The very next day, Emilia Taggert’s 
luggage was brought down. There seemed 
to be a caught breath all over the hotel, 
as if everyone wondered if she had heard 
about the performance of the day before. 
Eyes evaded eyes. 

“She’s going to Tahiti, on a freighter, by 
way of Panama,” Madeleine told the in- 
terested ones. 

“Good heavens! Why Tahiti? She won’t 
be able to wear her elegant clothes there!” 
someone said, but without much. spirit. 

In ten minutes she was gone. 


BELLE TRELAWNEY sat at breakfast 
with her husband. She said suddenly, 
“Henry, let’s go home.” 

“Home?” he said. He had his place in 
Kent that he loved, but he had spent very 
little time there since his marriage. 

“Yes. After all, Henry, it seems rather— 
rather futile, just to keep on going. Oh, I 
know I’ve wanted to keep going, but all of 
a sudden I don’t want to travel any more. 
I want to have some dignity and some— 
some peace.” 

The Major’s face, so set, so disciplined, 
was suddenly surprised into tenderness 
and a vast relief. For some reason Belle’s 
own blue eyes filled with tears. ... 

Young Carswell stood talking with the 
manager. “It’s very kind of you to show 
your appreciation in this way,” he said 
slowly. “But I think I will go home, after 
all. I have a small opening there in a 
bookstore. . . . No, it won’t compare with 
what I get here, but I think I’ve been 
away from home long enough. . . .” 

Elizabeth Cochrane met a friend in the 
cocktail lounge of a New York hotel. 
“Anne, darling!” she cried. “Oh, I have 
been so bored! How about coming up to | 
the Lodge for a week? I just feel like 
having a good go at everyone—heavens, 
I do despise good, kind people, Anne! 
They’re so dull, aren’t they? If you can’t 
scratch at someone and feel he scratches 
back—well, I say he’s no human good! 
You will come, won’t you?” ... 

In a New York office a stern-faced man 
sat at a table with several other men. 

“It will be only a small amount that 
can be salvaged,” one said. “Even if you 
throw everything you have in. You are 
cutting out a well-nigh impossible task 
for yourself, Selfridge. In the fizst place, 
feeling is against you. In the second, you 
start with almost nothing.” 

“Nevertheless, if you gentlemen will not 
put too many spokes in my wheel, I intend 
to do as I have said,” Selfridge told them. 
“Even though I am a little late in starting. 
I am sorry to leave it all in your hands 
for the next two months, but I will try to 
work doubly hard when I return.” 

“Tt is a pity that you cannot postpone 
your trip,” one murmured doubtfully. 

“I have no choice,” Selfridge said. 4 
He showed the men out finally, then 
picked up the phone and said, “Have you 
checked about the plane yet? ... No, I 
must get one sooner than that. I must 
connect with the boat leaving San Fran- 

cisco for Tahiti on the seventeenth.” 


Rest Cure 


(Continued from page 39) 


might come from was a question George 
did not consider pertinent. He dismissed 
it with a snort, and as deftly wafted aside 
the problem of the three grandchildren. 
Katherine’s bedroom would be high ceil- 
inged, light, and airy. George thought 
there might be a parakeet in a cage. From 
all windows mountain vistas would stretch 
off purpling in the distance. From below 


would come the murmur of a stream to | 


soothe Kate’s ears. 


“Yes, sir!” Scintillating with creative | 


fire, George wheeled in his tracks and ap- 
proached Kate to lay the crowning prize 
in her lap. “Bless your heart, dear. In 
that stream will be trout!” He hesitated, 
and in a soft, wistful voice concluded, 
“Trout. Yes, trout. Some weekend I could 
bring my rods, and—” 

At this boyish insinuation of himself 
into her purely mythical vacation, Kath- 
erine gave her husband a tender glance 
and observed, “Youre grinding pipe 
ashes into the rug.” 

“Keep moths away,” said George dream- 
ily. “Wonder if the trout season’s closed 
up there? Have to look it up. You could 
have breakfast in bed.” 

Katherine had never eaten breakfast 
in bed, and never intended to if she could 
avoid it. “George! Stop this absurd castle 
building at once!” 

Dismally, like a spent rocket, George 
fell from his templed hills. His poem was 
ended. “Well,” he asked feebly, “what 
are you going to do for some rest?” 

‘Tm going to bed.” 


NY ae she stood up, George took her in 
his arms. Wearily she relaxed against 
him, concealing her face so that he might 
not see her smiling. “The old darling,” 
she thought. She adored him, and always 
would, for his star-seeking imagination, 
his genius for squeezing from life every 
drop of romance and armchair adventure. 

“Katherine,” he said, frightened, “you 
might have a nervous breakdown!” 

She put her hands against him and held 
him off. “At my age?” she laughed. “I’m 
afraid not. Can’t afford one.” 

He glared at her, doubtless imagining 
himself beetle-browed. “Now you listen 
to me, Kate,” he demanded, the plan- 
look flaring anew in his eyes. “You are 
going to bed, as you say. But”— he gave 
the words powerful emphasis—“you are to 
remain there the entire day! Not as good 
as my original plan, but you’re going to 
do it, anyway.” 

“Nope. Maid’s day off. I promised her.” 

“Wah!” 

His exclamation was so triumphant that 
Katherine feared she might be unable to 
refuse without wounding him. Whatever 
was coming, she must deal with it subtly. 

“That settles it,’ George proceeded. 

“Settles what, dear?” 

“The whole thing is fixed!” He was c% 
again, stalking and planning. “Tll stay 
home from work tomorrow! Ill person- 
ally get breakfast and all the other meals. 
Tll take charge of the children. You 
simply lie abed and sleep. I won’t even 
go to the office at all.” 

He made it sound as if he would remain 
away from work only in the direst 
emergency. But Katherine knew better. 

“George!” 

George held up his hand as if he were 
a revered king addressing subjects from 
the palace steps. “You are aware that I 
am a superb cook. And yeu—” 

“You haven’t cooked for years.” 

George reminded her of a recent out- 
door wiener roast, and said, “Cooking is 
an art a man never forgets. And for once, 
I repeat, you’re going to do exactly as I 
say. I'll sleep in the guestroom so as not 
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20% LESS FOR 
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The price card on Ann Page Salad 
Dressing may well surprise you. Salad 
dressings of comparable quality often 
sell for up to 20% more. By “quality” we 
mean top quality, too...for Ann Page is 
a superlatively fine dressing, made with 
more of the ingredients that are respon- 
sible for goodness and fine flavor. It is 
delicious, rich, creamy-smooth, with a 
distinctive tart-sweet taste. 
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and other Ann Page Foods are possible 
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production. Then A&P sells them to you, 
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Ann Page Foods are tested and ap 
proved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 
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to disturb you when I get up to take cere 
of Henry. I'll set the alarm clock. Get 
myself up. And you, Kate”’—he gave the 
effect of singling her from among a rapt 
audience—‘“will have breakfast in bed.” 

“George, I simply—” 

“Tut! I shall bring it to you myself.” 

The thing had gone too far for her to 
check, and Katherine resigned herself. 
So she acquiesced, kissed him on the 
cheek, and prepared to meet the conse- 
quences with words of praise. 

In any house containing a Katherine 
Fletcher an alarm clock is superfluous. 
The one in the Fletcher home had been 
the gift of someone who did not under- 
stand this. But it had served to instruct 
Anne and Ted in telling time, and Henry 
adored its tortured noises. As a result 
of frequent mauling, the clock had suf- 
fered internally. But after George had 
donned his nightshirt and crept off to the 
guestroom, he made experiments that led 
him to believe it would meet the present 
emergency and go off on schedule. He 
went to sleep confident that he would 
spring out of bed at the first tinkle. 












































i day broke warm and sweet. Long 
after sunup, George Fletcher, snoring 
unbrokenly, dismounted from a dusty 
pinto, loosened his two guns in their hol- 
sters, and stepped boldly into Deaf Smith’s 
saloon in the town of Warbonnet, Indian 
Territory. At his entrance the bartender 
went gray to the teeth and, in a voice 
husky with terror, warned the other occu- 
pants of the room—desperadoes to a man: 
“Don’t move, boys! It’s Fletcher!” But a 
bearded brute moved. George’s hands 
were streaking to his guns when the 
sterner crisis of life came poking through. 

“George, dear.” Kate was tugging at 
his shoulder. “Henry’s awake. Don’t you 
think you’d better let me tend to things, 
after all?” 

George lurched to a sitting position. He 
brushed at his eyes with the backs of his 
hands, and blinking guiltily at Katherine, 
said, “Kindly go back to bed this instant. 
Would you down a man at the first 
hurdle? Confounded clock didn’t go off!” 

“Tt went off at three o’clock, dear. But 
I’m all rested. So I think that—” 

“It didn’t,” denied George flatly. “And 
furthermore you are not rested at all.” He 
stood up, swaying in clouds of sleep, and 
pointing toward the door, added: “Go!” 

With imitation meekness, she obeyed. 

George realized that on this dread 
morning he must sacrifice many of life’s 
graver necessities—his setting-up exer- 
cises, his treasured bathroom dawdling, 
his half hour with his pipe. Straightening 
his shoulders, he permitted himself a 
glance from the window. It was a mis- 
take. Tragically he perceived that_ the 
day was perfect for bass fishing, perhaps 
the finest a man of sixty-three could hope 
to see. George thrust temptation from him. 
Spartanlike, he abandoned also the idea 
of shaving. There wasn’t time. His young- 
est grandson was calling. 

Dressing hurriedly, George went to 
Henry’s room, hoisted the child from his 
crib, and carried him to the bathroom. 
While he clothed his grandson, he kept 
up a running comment. “First,” he rip- 
pled, “we remove the nightgown.” George 
did so, and flung it into a corner. 

Little Henry was impressed by_ the 
change in routine. “Boppy!” he cried, hap- 
pily. “Oh, Boppy! Boppy! Where’s Nana?” 

“Resting,” Boppy informed the child. 
“tT am in command here. Now—let’s see. 
Next we put on the underclothes and 
stockings. Now we— Where’s the other 
thing? The suit part? Not in sight!” 

Cautioning Henry to remain where he 
was, Boppy charged off to ransack bureau 
drawers. He at last uncovered an outer 
garment that was more than adequate— 
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suit, pants, and waist of smooth and spot- 
less white broadcloth, reserved for parties. 
Having buttoned the suit on Henry, 
Boppy stepped back to admire him. Henry 
was not washed, his hair was not combed, 
nor were his teeth brushed. But he was © 
beautifully dressed. 

“Hah!” George exclaimed. “Now we go © 
down to get breakfast. Here—piggyback. 
Up you go!” 

With Henry riding, George headed to- 
ward the stairs at a gentle canter. Anne 
and Ted appeared half dressed in the 
hall. George paused to acquaint them with 
the new regime. “Hisst!” he warned, 
gently untwisting Henry’s fingers from 
his windpipe. 

“What’s the matter, Boppy?” asked 
Anne, the nine-year-old, amazed to see 
him up and dressed at this hour. 

‘“Nana’s resting today,” answered 
George in a clandestine whisper. “I’m in 
command. We mustn’t wake her. We must © 
proceed with stealth!” 

“Whoops!” exulted Ted. | 

“Hisst!” said George, and turned down 
the stairs, Henry bouncing gleefully on — 
his back. 

Standing in the kitchen, George rubbed | 
his palms together and dreamed elaborate © 
menus. This was to be no ordinary break- 
fast of prosaic toast and cereal. There 
would be bacon and scrambled eggs, and | 
instead of toast—biscuits! Hot biscuits and 
jam! 


hes THE absorption of biscuit mixing, © 
Boppy lost all thought of his youngest | 
grandson, who had ventured out the back | 
door in search of Ike, the setter. Some © 
minutes later, flour-streaked and per- — 
spiring, George popped into the hot oven — 
a pan containing eleven and one-half 
blobs of a grayish-white substance. He 
had started to cut oranges for juice, when, | 
from aloft, came the voices of his two — 
older grandchildren. A quarrel was shap- | 
ing up. From above came a thump, then | 
a scrambled sound, as of bodies tussling. | 
George hastened to the scene. On the floor | 
of Ted’s bedroom he found Anne and Ted, | 
locked in deadly combat. | 

“What’s the meaning of this?” demanded | 
Boppy. 

The children untangled, got pantingly to | 
their feet, and explained simultaneously. | 

“She wanted to bandage my sore arm!” 
protested Ted. “Said she was Flawnce 
Nightingale!” 

“He wouldn’t let me dress his wound!” 
cried the outraged Anne, brushing the 
hair from her eyes and breathing heavily. 
“And he said I wasn’t Flor-unce Nightin- 
gale!” 

“You aren’t!” snapped Ted. | 

“I am!” asserted Anne, sidling toward 





him. 
“Baloney!” Ted squared off, chin out- | 
thrust, fists up. 

Boppy held them apart by the scruffs 
of their necks. “Now,” he said to Ted, “how 
do you know she isn’t Florence Night-_ 
ingale?” 

“Cause she’s just ole Annie!” 
Anne struggled vainly in Boppy’s grasp. 
“My name’s Anne! Don’t you dare call 

me Annie!” 

“Hah!” Ted gloated. “See, Boppy? How 
can she be Flawnce Nightingale? She just — 
said she was Annie!” | 

Anne’s lips trembled with rage. Boppy 
glowered at Ted and ordered: “Young 
man, let me see that sore arm!” 

Ted held out the arm, and George in- 
spected it gravely. “Gunshot wound,” he 
diagnosed, and fixing Ted with a stare, 
added, “My boy, I happen to be one of the 
finest doctors in the world—by name, Sir 
William Osler. You have been shot.” 

Ted nodded, and Boppy continued, “My 
nurse, here, is none other than Florence 
Nightingale. Do you understand?” 














Ted’s eyes glowed. His face opened with 
delight. “Yup!” he said. 

Boppy turned to Anne. “Florence, my 
dear, bring bandages, antiseptic—the red 
kind—and—” With furrowed brow, Boppy 
studied the scratch on Ted’s arm. “Yes, 
we'll need a scalpel. May have to probe.” 

In fancy a scalpel and probe may be 
identical. Anne returned bringing, along 
with the other equipment, a nail file. It 
served as well as any probe. An enchanted 
silence reigned. Three heads huddled in 
surgical concentration while the scratch 
was probed, the enemy bullet removed, 
and the wound bandaged gloriously from 
wrist to elbow. Boppy sprinkled a quan- 
tity of the red antiseptic over the finished 
job. It lent glamour. 

“There,” he said, lifting both hands high. 
“Now, Ted, you go down and squeeze the 
oranges. Anne, you get out the bacon.” 

“But, Boppy, aren’t you coming, too?” 

He put a finger to his lips and whispered, 
“In a moment. I want to see if Nana’s all 
right.” 

The children scurried off, and George 
tiptoed to Katherine’s room. Apparently 
she was fast asleep. Tenderly George drew 
the sheet a little higher under her chin, 
listened for a moment tc her regular 
breathing, and backed stealthily away. 

The fact was that a wide-awake Kather- 
ine Fletcher had been listening for nearly 
an hour to the sounds of turmoil. Thor- 
oughly rested, and eager to be up and do- 
ing, she had been striving vainly to invent 
some scheme whereby she could rise and 
take charge. But she did not see how it 
could be done without offending George. 


yeas rake in the kitchen, the first 
gnawings of hunger tormenting him, 
George approached the stove. He was on 
the verge of peeking at his biscuits, 
when Anne diverted his mind to even 
more deadly things. 

“Boppy,” she said, “where’s Henry?” 

Boppy turned abruptly. He looked 
jarred. “What?” 

“Henry,” Anne said. “Where is he?” 

Boppy blinked and looked around wild- 
ly. “Why, right here—isn’t he?” 

“Nowhere around, Boppy,” Ted said. 

“Then he must be outdoors,” said 
Boppy, now thoroughly alarmed. “Come 
on! Let’s go and find him.” 

On the back steps they stood in a clus- 
ter, calling in unison: “Oh, He-e-e-nny!” 
There was no answer. Boppy bounded 
down the steps, gesturing for Anne and 
Ted to follow him. “Come on! Deploy! 
Forward!” They went at a smart trot. 

To Katherine Fletcher, the silence fol- 
lowing their departure was more ominous 
than all the sounds of irregularity she 
had heard that morning. She got out of 
bed and peeped from her window. Ted, 
Anne, and Boppy were moving briskly 
across the back field. This was odd, but it 
doubtless had an explanation. The smell 
of smoke, which she noticed about five 
oe later, was what really frightened 

er. 

She put on her bathrobe and rushed 
down to the kitchen. From the cracks 
around the oven door a dense yellowish 
smoke issued. Glancing toward the field 
beyond, Katherine saw her disordered 
family returning. Henry, his face tear- 
stained, bestrode George’s back. His suit 
—horrors—was the sacrosanct white 
broadcloth! On either side walked Ted 
and Anne, peering solicitously at their 
distressed brother. Ike, the setter, trailed. 

In another minute, Katherine realized, 
she would be discovered. For just an in- 
stant she hesitated. It was instinct for her 
to shut off the gas oven, but she curbed 
the instinct and heroically returned to 
her bedroom jail, unobserved. 

“Fire!” roared Boppy, as he entered and 
groped his way through the smoke. 
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only easier to clean, but easier to 
keep clean. For this modern cleans- 
er, made with Seismotite, leaves 
no scratches to roughen surfaces 
and hold dirt and make cleaning 
harder. Old Dutch Cleanser is kind 
to hands, economical to use. Order 
a supply from your grocer today. 
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“Wow!” shouted Ted. “Can I ring the 
alarm?” 

‘Tet me ring it, Boppy!” begged Anne. 

Boppy set Henry down and turned off 
the oven. “No. No alarm necessary,” he 
groaned. “Open all windows, doors, every- 
thing.” 

While the house was airing, the surgi- 
cal team of Osler, Nightingale, and Ted, 
who had become an intern, administered 
to Henny. Henny’s right cheek was red 
and swollen. Henny had got himself 
slightly lost in the woods beyond the back 
field. Fortunately he had been stung by 
a yellow jacket, for it was only by his 
shrieks that the search party located him. 

“The best medicine for bee stings,” said 
Boppy authoritatively, “is mud. Always 
used it when I was a boy.” 

“We haven’t got any mud,” sighed Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

“True, the dry season,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Osler. But he was equal to any prob- 
lem. “We can make some,” he said. “No— 
that is, you and Dr. Theodore can make 
it, while I finish Nana’s breakfast.” 

“Aren’t we going to have any break- 
fast?” Ted queried. 

“Certainly!” replied Boppy. “In due 
course.” 

“Well,” asked the intern, appeased, 
“how can we make mud?” 


pes smoke cleared. George removed 
the biscuit pan from the oven. Into the 
garbage pail he slid what appeared to be 
eleven and one-half hockey pucks. Next 
he turned to Ted, to offer him a simple 
formula for mud: “Take the watering 
pot, dig up some of that black earth in 
the rose garden, add water, stir, and apply 
to the sting in poultice form.” 

Little Henny, his party clothes already 
well smudged, listened enchantedly. 

“What’s poultice form?” inquired Miss 
Nightingale. 

“T know!” exulted Dr. Theodore, danc- 
ing up and down. “Yah-yah! Doctors know 
more’n nurses, anyway! You wrap it in 
a cloth and—and slap it right on, don’t 
you, Boppy?” 

“Not slap,” amended Sir William Osler, 
sorrowfully putting bread in the electric 
toaster. “Just lay it on gently and hold 
it there.” 

The children scampered away to the 
rose garden. Ike, sensing that discipline 
was at a low ebb, entered with an ancient 
bone and sat down on the floor to crunch. 
Boppy slaved over the hot stove, and in 
the course of fifteen minutes Katherine’s 
tray was ready. 

Viewing the fruits of his art, George 

felt a welling sense of self-approval. But 
the gnawing sensation in his stomach 
had increased to a sharp pang. He felt 
empty, lightheaded, and forlorn. In some 
ill-defined way, he also felt put upon. 
Thoughts of fishing vied in his mind with 
thoughts of feasting. With a feeling of mar- 
tyrdom, he restrained himself from eat- 
ing a few mouthfuls from Katherine’s tray. 
It was the sheer beauty of the tray that 
really stayed his hand: steaming scram- 
bled eggs; coffee; orange juice, very cold; 
and thin, golden toast, buttered as toast 
should be buttered. Yes—George’s lips 
wrinkled slightly—he had told Katherine 
at least fifty times that the way to butter 
toast was to melt the butter and apply it 
with a brush. 
It was the brush method that accounted 
for the faint flavor of turpentine in Kath- 
erine’s toast, as a few minutes later she 
took a large bite and said: “Yum-yum- 
yu-u-um!” Ordinarily, she might have 
voiced a rousing objection, but at the mo- 
ment larger things were afoot. She had 
devised a brilliant scheme for escape, and 
it required extremely delicate handling. 
‘Tike it, Kate?” said George, standing 
by for encomiums, 


oo 


ear, it’s delicious! It’s—it’s luxuri- 
/ ous!” 

_ George wriggled happily, and launched 
into an outline of his scrambled-egg rec- 


ipe. 

“You shall have them this way hence- 
forth,’ Katherine said, when he had 
ended, 

George was touched. “Isn’t there some- 
thing else you want, dear?” 

Katherine sipped her coffee. It was 
excellent. “No, George, not a single thing.” 
She averted her eyes a trifle, and said, 
Sut 

“But what?” asked George. 

Katherine stared at her coffee cup. “Oh, 
ae want you to go to any more trou- 

e. 

“Tell me what you want, Kate, and 
you shall have it!” 

“Well—”’ Her hesitation was masterly. 

“For lunch, or for supper, Id like—” 

“What?” challenged George. 

“Wish.” 

“Pll go right down and buy you some!” 

“But—but I meant,” Katherine said pit- 
ifully, “the fresh-water kind. Bass. The 
kind you catch, dear.” 

George’s heart thumped alarmingly. He 
walked to the window and gazed off to- 
ward the dip in the hills. In that dip, 
invisible except to the mind’s eye, was the 
pond—the lily-padded shallows, the frog- 
croaking swamplands, the flat-bottomed 
boat, freedom! George half closed his 
eyes as if to shut out the scene. He turned 
cantankerously to Katherine, and _ said, 
“Why, Kate! Think of the children. I can’t 
go fishing. ’m—I’m a busy man!” 

“Oh, I know, dear. I know you are. But 
you’ve done so much already. You could 
finish the children’s breakfast, and—” 

“It’s practically ready for them now,” 
breathed George thoughtfully. 

“And I’d really love a bass. Mouth’s 
watering, just thinking—” 

“Well, yes. I suppose—” 

“And you might take Ted along.” 

“I always take him!” George said. “And 
Tll take him today!” 

“That would leave only Henry and 
Anne,” Katherine continued. “And you 
know how beautifully they play together. 
I wouldn’t even know they were around.” 

“Have some more coffee!” George ex- 
claimed. 

“No thank you, dear. I’ve had plenty.” 

George seemed completely rejuvenated. 
He moved springily. He bent and kissed 
Katherine on the forehead. After he had 
dashed off to complete his domestic tasks, 
she lay back, relaxed and smiling. 


ee last grandchild had finished break- 
fast by the not quite ungodly hour of 
ten o’clock. At seven minutes past, leav- 
ing the kitchen a shambles, George and 


Ted strode forth toward the pond over 


the hill. Never had duty and pleasure 
so gorgeously coincided in the life of 
George Fletcher. His grandson swung 
along by his side, and they sang, “Heigh- 
ho, heigh-ho, it’s off to work we go.” 
Noting the fishpoles over their shoulders, 
one might have thought the song the least 
bit inappropriate, but Katherine had 
instilled in George the idea that, today, 
fishing was work. Now, as if to cement 
the idea in his mind, and remove the last 
irksome vestige of conscience, George in- 
spected his young companion critically. 

“Theodore,” he frowned, observing a 


* 
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Don’t miss the second story in this 
delightful series, coming next month 


BOPPY’S BURIED TREASURE 
By EDMUND WARE 


x * 


strip of bare stomach between Ted’s 
sweater and waistband, “are you wearing 
an undershirt?” 

“No, Boppy,” admitted Ted, lowering 
his eyes in shame. 

“Why not?” charged Boppy sternly. 

“TI didn’t want to. And it was hot.” 

“Excellent reasons, both of them,” ap- 
proved Boppy, and in a dramatic whisper 
added, as they entered the woods, “Hisst! 
Follow me, pardner. Redskins!” 

Boppy was an actor of supreme talent. 
Not only was he able to convince himself, 
but he brought his audience right into 
the play with him. Moreover, he was a 
lightning-change artist of purest ray. | 
Thus, on the way over the slope to the 
millpond, he and Ted were not Boppy and 
grandson, but the late great Major Rog- 
ers and one of his Rangers pursued by 
Indians and tortured by lack of food— 
save for some cunningly constructed 
bacon-and-lettuce sandwiches and half a 
watermelon. 

At the pond’s edge they clambered into 
the leaky old boat, and became as by 
magic Huckleberry Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer on a cruise to Jackson’s Island. Then, 
for a time, they merely fished. After this 
rather unexciting pursuit, Boppy turned 
the millpond into a storm-tossed sea area 
—to wit, the Spanish Main. The faint 
ripple on the pond was a force-nine gale 
on Beaufort’s weather scale. It was a sim- 
ple matter, even in a mastless skiff, for 
Boppy and his grandson to go aloft and 
tuck in a couple of reefs. They swung 
an imaginary mutineer from a yardarm. 
They brought him back to life, and, at 
pistol point, sent him to a second death 
by making him walk a fanciful plank. 

Meanwhile, a large bass that had been 
nosing along among the tendrils of sub- 
aqueous grasses came upon Boppy’s worm, 
and, having devoured it leisurely, swam 
away, leaving a bare hook. 


XM HOME, Katherine Fletcher was long 
since up and dressed. It is probable 
that she was even happier than her hus- 
band, for Kate Fletcher was hard at work 
and loving it. The routine had been 
broken—nay, fragmented—for more than 
three hours. But she was rested. She 
cleaned the kitchen, scrubbed the floors, 
vacuumed the rugs to the last dog hair 
and flour track. She washed Henny, 
and his party suit was drying on_ the 
line. He and Anne had established a hos- 
pital on the sun porch and were playing 
happily. 

Katherine brought in Henny’s washed 
suit and went to work on it with a flat- 
iron. She loved to iron. She loved to see 
the smooth track behind the heavy in- 
strument. She loved the firm, whisperless 
way an iron moved on broadcloth. 





She hummed as she worked and was 
happy—except for one prospect. She 
dreaded that George 2nd Ted might ac- 
tually return with a bass. George was 
the kind of man who usually caught 
something, at least, and insisted on its 
being cooked, eaten, and complimented. 

Katherine thought of all the =ud- 
avored specimens she had shared with 
George during their long marriage. She | 
thought of the horrid odors that pervaded 
the house while fish were frying. She 
hoped that, for once, her beloved hus- | 
band would be unlucky. 

He was! 
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ORRY? 
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BEWARE OF 


CORDITIS® 


when you BUY 
your Electric Fan. 


Don’t wait for a hot summer day to 
discover how useless a fan can be when 
it has Corditis. You don’t have to put 
up with this dangerous nuisance—this 
disease of electrical cords. 

It’s for your protection that leading 
manufacturers equip their appliances 
with Belden Corditis-free Electrical 
Cords. For safety’s sake, look for them 
when you buy—and avoid disappoint- 
ments. 

Your old electric fan and other ap- 
pliances can be Corditis-free, 
too. Buy Belden complete re- = 
placement cords at the better Ly 
hardware and electrical shops. & 

Listed as Standard 
by_ Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 









Be safe! 


*CORDITIS—a dangerous disease of 
electrical cords; the symptoms are 
frayed wire and broken plugs. It 
causes severe mental irritation and 
violent nervous disorders among 
electrical appliance users. 


LOOK FOR 





Appliance Cord 
Sets Approved 
by Good House. 
keeping Institute 





Arete 


Certified by Elec- 
trical Testing 
Laboratories 


ELECTRICAL CORDS 
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SILENCE IS SILVER = 


Read how the newlywed Rands 
are money ahead every month 
just because their Servel Electrolux 


freezes silently with 


NO MOVING PARTS 


1 “WHAT DID I TELL YOU, YOUNG LADY?” 
says Steye. ““No noise means nothing 
moving around in there to wear and eat up 
our bank account!” “Don’t be silly,” says 
Mary. “Every refrigerator has to have moving 
parts.” “Live and learn,” grins her hubby. 
“That tiny gas flame does the work in Seryel!” 





“LOOK! RUNS FOR NEXT TO NOTH- “AND SEE HOW WE SAVE ON FOOD,” says DO AS THE RANDS DID, if you 

ING,” says Steve, holding up the latest Mary. “Why, by shopping Saturdays we can get want a refrigerator you can bank 
gas bill. ‘SNever more than a few cents a day. in a week’s supply and take advantage of all bargains on for real economy. Geta Servel 
That’s another saving you can chalk up to and specials. Did you ever see a refrigerator that holds Electrolux! You'll find this modern 
Servel’s silence. Any refrigerator’s likely to so much? Or keeps things fresh so long? I’ve figured gas refrigerator saves you more—for 
be pretty efficient when new, but it takes one it out, Steve ... we actually save more than the in- more years—because it freezes without 
without moving parts to keep right on run- stallments each month on food alone. Not to mention noise, without moving parts. 
ning for such a little.” what we save on ice!” And remember, too—your own gas 


company offers prompt service facili- 
ties for every Servel Electrolux it in- 
stalls. 

See the 1939 models this week, at 
your gas company or neighborhood 
dealer’s showrooms. Learn the facts 
that have won a million families to 
this different refrigerator! 





FAMILIES WITH OTHER-TYPE REFRIGERATORS 
ARE CHANGING TO... 


the refrigerator you hear about—but never hear! 


“Having had another type re- 
frigerator before’ we got our 


; ; : For Suburban and Rural Homes, 
Servel Electrolux, we’re certainly 


Models Run On 
BOTTLED GAS, TANK 
GAS OR KEROSENE 


Write for complete details to 
SERVEL, INC., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


enthusiastic about the way our 
gas refrigerator does its work in 
perfect silence and at amazing 
low cost.” 
— Mrs. G. Kennedy, 
72 Chelsea Ave., Newark, N. J. 





See Servel’s "Magic Caves of Ice’ at New York World’s Fair—See Servel at the Gas Industry Exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition 
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In January it was baked ham; in June, roast beef. 
This month we are reporting to you, on page 112, the 
results of farther cooking explorations with controlled 
time and temperature. Now it’s roast lamb. For days 
and days our fite kitchens turned out lamb roast after 
lamb roast, so that we could verify the information 
we are giving you in our article. If you'd dropped in 
almost any day, during a period of several weeks, you 


THARINE FISHER- DIRECTOR 


would have witnessed the above scene enacted in the 


flesh. While Miss Chapman removes the last of several 
roasts from the oven, Mr. Donniez, also of our staff, 
prepares to carve them and serve our tasting jury, 
which waits beyond camera range. As usual, our jury 
judged results with critical eye and palate, and had 
the final say in deciding if a method was satisfactory. 


So we are sure you'll get good results with our methods 


‘ 


z B)ish) Sad 


cae 
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Long, OD 


PREPARED QUICKLY - S 


ONG, cool drinks you can 

whisk together in a trice are 

the kind we’re talking about 

here. Any other kind, we feel, 

violates the first rule of hot- 

weather housekeeping, which 
is: “Keep out of the kitchen as much 
as you can.” Despite their ease of 
preparation, the drinks we are sug- 
gesting here respect this rule. Yet 
the Institute tasting jury was unani- 
mous in voting them as delicious, 
intriguingly different, and thirst 
quenching as any they had ever 
tasted. 


If You Need Iee. Being able to 
whisk drinks together is largely a 
matter of being prepared, and that 
means keeping on hand a supply of 
the necessary ingredients. Ice, of 
course, is the first requisite. But that’s 
no problem if you have an automatic 
refrigerator and keep the ice trays 
filled. Or if you have an ice refrigera- 
tor and keep the ice compartment 
well stocked with ice, you can use 
some of it for beverages without low- 
ering the refrigerator’s efficiency. 
Many ice companies furnish cubed 
ice or big pieces of ice, which you 
can order in advance if you are hav- 
ing a large party. 


Stock Up On Juices, Ete. Your 
kitchen cupboard will hold a ready- 
to-use supply of approved canned or 
bottled fruit juices, bottled carbon- 
ated waters, flavored beverages, and 
colas. By way of reminder: pineapple, 
orange, lemon, grape, grapefruit, and 
loganberry juices, a mixture of 
orange and grapefruit juices, fruit 
nectars, and cranberry-juice cocktail 
are a few of the juices you will want 
to try. Two or three cans, or bottles, 







_ 


f 1 


should be stored in your refrigerator 
ready for any emergency, together 
with the fresh fruits you might want 
to use, such as lemons, oranges, and 
so on. 


Fruit-Juice Extractors. Just a word 
about fruit-juice extractors. Hand- 
operated extractors on our approved 
list do a good job with very little 
effort. Most of these are for citrus 
fruits only. 

Then there are electric extractors 
so designed that halves of oranges, 
lemons, limes, and small grapefruit 
can be simply pressed down on the 
whirling reamer, and electricity does 
the rest. Most electric beaters have 
attachments for extracting juice from 
citrus fruits. 

And now I want to tell you about 
some of my easy-to-make, cool-to- 
sip summer drinks. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH LEMON JUICE 


Lemon Ginger Flip 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 c. lemon juice 4c¢. pale dry ginger 


1 ¢. orange juice ale 
4 tbsp. powdered 1% tsp. shredded 
lemon peel 


sugar 
Ice 


Combine the fruit juices and sugar 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add ice as desired, ginger ale, and 
lemon peel. Makes 6 c. 


Lemon Cooler 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 ec. lemon juice Ice 
34 ¢. powdered sugar Lemon slices 
6 c. water 


Combine first three ingredients. 
Add ice as desired and serve gar- 
nished with lemon slices. Makes 6% c. 





Berry Lemondde: To each glass of 
lemonade made aStabove add 2 tbsp. 
crushed fresh, canfed, or quick- 
frozen strawberries or raspberries. 
It is delicious. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH GRAPE JUICE 


Gingeree 
Trstep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 ¢. grape juice 1 qt. pale dry ginger 


¥% ec. lemon juice ale 
2-3 tbsp. powdered Ice 
sugar ke 


Combine the fruit juices. Add 
sugar, the amount depending on de- 
sired sweetness. Add ginger ale, ice 
as needed, and serve. Makes 6c. 


Grape Rickey 
TESTED BY GOoD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


4 ce. grape juice 1 at. carbonated 


6 tbsp. fresh lime water 
juice Ice 

2 tbsp. powdered 
sugar 


Combine fruit juices and sugar. 
Add carbonated water, ice as desired, 
and serve. Makes about 2 qts. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH PINEAPPLE JUICE 


Pineapple Cooler 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
13%, e¢. pale dry ginger Canned lengthwise 
ale a pineapple segments 
2% c. canned pineapple Lemon slices 
juice 2 Fresh cherries 
Ice Mint 


Combine ginger ale and pineapple 


_ juice. Add ice as desired. In each glass 


place a pineapple segment, a lemon 
slice, and a cherry; then fill with the 
pineapple-juice mixture. Garnish 


with mint. Serves 6 to 8. 
For (Continued on page 123) 





is the government’s grading stamp, 
which some meat packers use. This 
stamp, which also appears right on 
the meat, identifies lamb as U. S. 
Choice, Good, etc., as the case may 
be. We show one such stamp in illus- 
tration 3 below. By the way, these 
purple stamps are perfectly harmless, 
and you do not need to remove them 
from the meat before roasting it. 


Packaged Quick-Frozen Lamb. Then 
I must speak of still another quality 
lamb that more and more of you are 
able to buy each year. I refer to the 
packaged quick-frozen lamb roasts— 
fore roasts and leg roasts—that are 
approved by our Bureau. You see 
them illustrated in 4 below. Roasting 
directions come with these; but if the 
meats are thawed first, you may fol- 
low our chart in roasting them. So 
be sure to “know the lamb” before 
you buy. 

A word, too, about various lamb- 
roast cuts that you can buy. You have 
your choice of the leg unboned or 
boned (the latter is so easy to carve); 
the shoulder boned and rolled, or 
boned for stuffing (try our Mint 
Stuffing, described on page 175); and 
the Crown of Lamb, which makes 
such a fine company dish, with the 
center filled with mashed potatoes, or 
almost any buttered vegetable. 


Four “Musts” in Roasting Lamb. 
And now back to the roasting. In fol- 
lowing our chart for lamb there are 
several “musts,” which are not to be 
overlooked. First: Use an open bak- 
ing or roasting pan. Second: Place the 
meat fat side up on a trivet or rack 
in the pan. Third: Do not add water. 
Fourth: Don’t baste the meat. And 
if it’s a leg of lamb that you are roast- 
ing, don’t remove the fell—that thin, 
papery covering over the lamb. It 
helps to keep the meat in shape. 


Roasting-Time Periods for Lamb. In 
our tests we found that the roasting- 
time periods that we recommend in 
our chart (Continued on page 174) 





5. In carving a leg of lamb place it so 
leg bone is at right. Insert fork as 
above, then with sharp knife carve 2 or 
3 lengthwise slices from side nearer you 





Use uncovered roaster 


LAMB ROASTING TEMPERATURES 


RECOMMENDED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Add no water 





* * * QUICK-SEARING METHOD * * * 








| 
Cut of Lamb 





Approximate Time 





Oven Temperature 





*Leg of Lamb 


(wet. after boning) 


Stuffed Lamb Shoulder 
4-514 Ibs. wet. 


(wet. after stuffing) 


414-6 lbs. wet. 25 min. 
6-8 lbs. wet. 22 min. 
*Boned Leg Lamb 
334-5 Ibs. wet. 35 min. 
5-614 lbs. wet. 32 min. 
(wet. after boning) 
*Rolled Lamb Shoulder 
334-5 lbs. wet. 35 min. 


35 min. 





\, 500° F. for 15 min. 
per lb. f and then 
per lb. 350° F. for rest of time 
500° F. for 15 min. 
per lb. and then 
per lb. 350° F. for rest of time 
\ 500° F. for 15 min. 
“te and then 
“ 350° F. for rest of time 


500° F. for 15 min. 
and then 
350° F. for rest of time 


per lb. \ 








KX, 


CONSTANT-TEMPERATURE METHOD x * 














Cut of Lamb 


Approximate Time 





Oven Temperature 












*Leg of Lamb 















(no filling in center) 


414-6 lbs. wet. 35 min. 
6-8 lbs. wet. 32 min. 

*Boned Leg Lamb 
334-5 Ibs. wet. 45 min. 
5-64 lbs. wet. 42 min. 
(wet. after boning) 

*Rolled Lamb Shoulder 
334-5 lbs. wet. min. 
(wet. after boning) 

Stuffed Lamb Shoulder i 
4-54 lbs. wet. . 45 min. 
(wet. after stuffing ) 

Crown of Lamb 

3-4 Ibs. wat. (18-20 chops)| 45 min. 


per lb. Bike 
per lb. 

per Ib. 325° F. 
per Ib. 

per Ib. 325° F. 
per lb. S05 be 
per lb. 350° F. 













either the Quick-Searing 








6. Turn leg so it rests on this cut sur- 
face. Then, starting at extreme right, 
cut parallel _ slices, 14 inch thick, 
down to the leg bone as shown above 


*In using an Institute-approved meat thermomet 
roast to 180° F., as indicated on the meat thermometer, 
if preferred more well done. Use the oven temperature given for 
or Constant-Temperature Method above. 
Time periods recommended will be a guide to total cooking time 









er for this cut, 
or higher 





7. Now, with the fork still in position, 
run the knife parallel to the leg bone, as 
we have illustrated above, so as to free 
the cut slices all at once. Then serve 
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hen the mercury climbs, and ap- 
Wroetices do just the reverse, and 

you're at your wits’ end to keep 
your family from going on a hunger 
strike, all is not lost. There are al- 
ways salads to come to your rescue. 
It’s surprising what a lot of good solid 
nourishment the heartier salads of 
fish, meat, eggs, or cheese can be made 
to hold—without in the least detract- 
ing from their tempting coolness. 

Then there’s always the lighter 
salad, which can be used as a first 
course to prod lazy appetites, to re- 
place one of the hot vegetables, or 
as a dessert to keep a meal from end- 
ing on a torrid note. 

Our illustrations, table of sugges- 
tions, and recipes on these pages 
should give you new hot-weather- 
salad ideas to tempt your family. 

Use a Variety of Salad Greens. Most 
salads begin with greens, and the pos- 
sibilities of different combinations 
are endless. In your market you are 
sure to find some or all of these 
greens: dandelion leaves, romaine, 
endive, lettuce, watercress, chicory, 
Chinese cabbage, celery, etc. When 
the salad greens are delivered from 
the market, look them over, discard- 
ing all wilted portions. Separate the 
bunch or head of greens to facilitate 
washing. In the case of lettuce, this 
is easily done by cutting out the core 
and then forcing the leaves apart with 
cold running water. Wash the leaves 
well—a faucet or sink spray is ideal 
for this—then carefully shake as 
much water as possible from the 
leaves, or dry them on absorbent 
toweling. Place them in a covered 
vegetable crisper or in a vegetable 
bag in the refrigerator to thoroughly 
chill before using. 

Salad Bowls and Salad Dressings. 
It is not (Continued on page 152) 


SOMETHING HEARTY 


Canned salmon topped with chopped cu- 
cumbers added to mayonnaise 


Slivered salami, Swiss cheese, and tongue 


Sardines with chopped  hard-cooked 
eggs, potatoes, and beets 


Slivered ham, diced apples, and celery 


Tomatoes stuffed with cottage cheese 
mixed with chives and mayonnaise 


hard-cooked 


Sautéed chicken livers, 
eggs, and pickled onions 


Diced lamb and cucumbers, cooked peas, 
and shredded lettuce 


Diced cooked veal and orange sections 


Chicken salad mixed with canned fruit 
cocktail 


SOMETHING LIGHT 


Orange sections and pitted cooked dried 
prunes stuffed with cream cheese 


Rings of cantaloupe filled with berries 


Seedless grapes and orange segments, or 
pared pear séctions 


Fresh or canned apricot or peach slices 
and wedges of canned pineapple 


Chopped apples, sliced bananas, grapes, 
and candied ginger 


Raw cauliflowerets and tomato quarters 


Celery stuffed with a mixture of Roque- 
fort and cream cheese 


Shredded cabbage with chopped cucum- 
bers and tomatoes 


Canned asparagus tips, 
beets, and watercress 


diced pickled 


= COO ARISE COLO NTU 


IN SALADS 


Cinnamon-apple halves topped with cot- 
tage cheese and mayonnaise 


Shrimp, pineapple wedges, and chives 


Drained canned mixed vegetables with 
minced onion and slivered spiced ham 


Diced cooked potatoes, celery, pickles, 
frankfurters, and peas 


Lobster, shrimp, or crabmeat, diced un- 
peeled apples, and celery 


Sliced hard-cooked eggs with anchovies 
on bed of cubed tomatoes 


Canned grated tuna, diced celery, and 
green pepper on canned pineapple rings 


Molded Tuna Fish Salad (page 152), 
just out of the refrigerator, is hearty 


IN SALADS 


Green limas, hard-cooked eggs, diced 
celery, pickle, and crisp bacon 


Tomato, corn, and diced green pepper 


Shredded cabbage, sliced bananas, celery, 
and walnuts 


Canned pickled peaches with avocado 
slices on chicory 


Sliced cucumbers, radishes, and _ scal- 
lions 


Cooked slivered beets, julienne string 
beans, and celery 


Grated carrots and cabbage, chopped 
raisins, and salted peanuts 


Try unpeeled red apple, canned grape- 
fruit, and melon for a tasty light salad 
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spires more questions when first 
viewed than the electric dishwash- 
ing machine. Does it really wash 
dishes clean? Will it use a great deal 
of hot water? Does it dry the dishes, 
and if so, how? Will it wash pots and 


H piece of household equipment in- 


dishwasher with water, snap on a switch—and you are free _ 


In this dishwasher the racks slide out, allowing you. to load 


your dishes in the compartments provided. Close the door, fill 


BY HELEN KENDALL 


OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


pans? Enthusiasm grows the more 
women hear about the dishwasher. 
Dishes Are Washed Clean. Washing 


dishes clean requires a good cleanser, 





ANE 


while your dishes are being washed. Turn off the switch, let out _ 


the water, open the door—and there are your clean dishes 





a mechanical washing off of food par- 
ticles, and scalding rinse water. With 
a dishwashing machine, the hot water 
can be hotter, the cleanser can be 
more efficient than your hands can 
stand, and you have at your com- 
mand a mechanical force that food 
particles cannot resist. A generous 
rinse with fresh hot water, and 
presto! your dishes are all a-sparkle 
with cleanliness! 


Easy On The Hot-Water Supply. 
Actually very little hot water is re- 
quired in a dishwashing machine. 
Most machines use no more than one 
gallon—about what you would use if 
you were washing the dishes by hand. 


No Danger Of Chipping. Contrary 
to the general belief, there is no ac- 
tion in a dishwashing machine that 
endangers fine china or glass. Trays 
are stationary and in many cases 
rubber-coated, and the spray method 
of supplying hot water gradually— 
safely—raises the temperature of the 
china and glassware. 


Dishes Dry By Evaporation. In an 
electric dishwasher the dishes dry by 
themselves. When the cover is lifted, 
the drops of water remaining on the 
dishes evaporate in a few moments. 
Only the silver and glassware need 
be polished with the towel. 


Washing Pots and Pans. Cooking 
utensils that have been previously 
soaked and that do not need scouring 
or polishing can be washed satisfac- 
torily in the dishwasher. Just as you 
do before washing cooking utensils 
by hand, wipe out excess grease or 
food particles before placing the pots 
and pans in the dishwasher. 


Cleansers To Be Used. Very little 
soap is used in electric dishwashing. 
Manufacturers usually recommend 
water-softening cleansers that effec- 
tively cut the grease but do not form 
suds, which would reduce the force 
of the water. The proper quantity for 
one load of dishes depends, to a large 
extent, on the hardness of the water 
and can best be determined by a little 
experimentation. Manufacturers’ di- 
rections will tell you what to use and 
how much. 


Once-A-Day Dishwashing for Small 
Families. In small families dishes for 
the three meals can be washed at one 
time. Keep the soiled dishes in the 
dishwasher, and your kitchen need 
not be cluttered and unsightly at any 
time during the day. 


When the mere lifting of a cover reveals glistening 


china, sparkling glass, and gleaming silver, there’s 
fun in dishwashing! Fun to see colors emerge through 
the steaming rinse water. And when the water droplets 


have disappeared, only the glass and silver need that 





final polishing with an immaculate dishtowel. Then all 


and the job is done. As one 





the dishes can be put away 
session with the dishwashing machine usually takes care 
of breakfast. luncheon. and dinner dishes in a family of 


two or three. dishwashing becomes a once-a-day problem 











A foreword by 
Mrs. Chester E. Edwards, 


Chairman, Home Safety 
Division, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 


dental deaths occur in Ameri- 

can homes. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has 
decided it is time to call a halt 
to this tremendous—and unnec- 
essary—loss of life. 

Last year more people were 
killed in home accidents than in 
any other kind—motor vehicle, 
occupational, or otherwise. There 
were 32,500 victims of home acci- 
dents. 

This is a challenge to all women 
in whose hands rests the respon- 
sibility for the management of 
the home. But it is a challenge 
especially to clubwomen, for 
their organizations can promote 
home-safety education in their 
communities. 

As clubwomen, our course is 
clear. We must realize ourselves, 
and point out to our neighbors 
and our communities, the serious 
nature of the home-safety prob- 
lem. Then, by every means at our 
command, we must show how 
the safety of our homes can be 
improved. 

Home safety is not a new con- 
sideration. It has been studied 
by clubs and groups of various 
affiliations. In many communi- 
ties the safety movement already 
has active leadership and sup- 
port. 

Where the importance of 
home-safety education is already 
recognized, the General Federa- 
tion hopes to be permitted to 
assist the movement by active 
participation of members of 
affiliated clubs. In communities 
where the movement lags, per- 
haps our efforts will aid in estab- 
lishing safety as a vital factor in 
the welfare of the family and the 
community. 

In practice, home safety de- 
pends upon two factors: physical 
equipment and the proper use 
of this equipment. We can con- 
trol these factors by education, 
and there are many ways to 
make the simple rules of safety 
dramatic and compelling. 

Valuable work has been done 
during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury to increase the safety of in- 
dustrial workers. The campaign 
for motor-vehicle safety has 
shown results in fewer deaths 
and accidents. It is time the 
safety of the home be given its 
due. But if women have the right 
to seek greater security in the 
home, they must accept the re- 
sponsibility of working for it. 


h frightening number of acci- 





-at home 





FEW days befdye I boarded 
the train for California, I re- 

i ceived a letter from a friend 

I who is a home-safety cru- 

sader. She wrote that one day 

while she was writing a club 
paper on home safety, the telephone 
rang. In hurrying to answer it, she 
tripped at the head of the stairs on a 
scatter rug without a non-skid pro- 
tector, fell downstairs—and landed 
in the hospital with a broken leg. 

Now, this tale has a moral. And 
that moral is: “Home safety begins 
? 

You are here in support of a pro- 
gram that will help to lift what seems 
to me a great curse on the American 
home—the 30,000 or more deaths an- 
nually, the 150,000 or more perma- 
nently maimed limbs and bodies of 
men, women, and children, the 5,000- 
000 or more temporary disabilities, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars 
home accidents cost American fami- 
lies, and their immeasurable cost in 
heartbreak. 

We know these statistics. We are 
appalled by them. But the trouble is 
that none of us thinks of herself as 
a statistic until, like my crusading 





friend, she becomes one. And then it 
is too late. That is why I emphasize: 
“Home safety begins at home!” 

I hope you will take this thought 
into your councils when you plan 
your program of attack on home ac- 
cidents, and make it the foundation 
of your efforts. One way to do it is 
to set aside during the next club year 
a week when each member of each 
club will undertake to make a survey 
of hazardous conditions in her own 
home, and correct those that she finds. 
Give her a list to guide her. Put on 
the list all the common causes of 
home accidents. The Home Safety 
Committee of the National Safety 
Council will help you to prepare such 
a list. Good Housekeeping Institute 
will, too. 

I know that special weeks for this 
and that are often done to death. But 
when staged with a good purpose, 
there is probably no better way to 
arouse large groups of people to con- 
certed action, and concerted action is 
needed. In your case, the publicity 
that is sure to follow a Home-Safety 
Week would do much to arouse the 
interest of women in your commu- 
nities who are not club members, 
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T THE end of this Home-Safety 
Check-up Week, I would have 
each club take a leaf from the book 
of the old-fashioned camp-meeting 
preacher and hold an “experience 
meeting,” at which members would 
frankly confess what unsafe condi- 
tions they had found in their own 
homes and tell what steps had been 
taken to eliminate them. If each 
member makes a sincere effort to 
check up on her home thoroughly, I 
am sure that the experiences will be 
convincing proof of my contentions 
that no house is free from accident- 
breeding hazards and habits and that 
if the home-safety movement is to 
succeed it must begin at home. 
Some of your members may feel 
that because their homes are com- 
fortable, well run, well kept, and 
modernly equipped, they are im- 
mune; that you surely don’t mean 
their homes but the homes found on 
the “other side of the tracks.” Don’t 
let them feel that way. Falls in bath- 
tubs, as we all know, contribute no 
little share to accidents in the home. 
And what kind of family usually takes 
the most baths? Home safety begins 
at home—on both sides of the track. 


Photograph by Hewitt & Keene 
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The home of good environment, 
nonetheless, makes an important con- 
tribution to the cause of home safety. 
It gives us men and women, and boys 
and girls of fine character who soon 
will be men and women, who have 
respect for the rights of others. Ob- 
serving the common decencies and 
courtesies of life—the “rules of the 
road,” as Norman Angell has charac- 
terized them—can do as much toward 
preventing accidents in the home as 
it does on the highway. 


ACE hope of immediate benefits 
from safety education lies, of 
course, in educating grownups. But 
for the long pull—and we must ‘plan 
for a long pull—we must see to it 
that our children are taught to un- 
derstand and practise the principles 
of home safety. 

If you are not doing it now, I sug- 
gest that your clubs enlist the aid of 
local and state departments of edu- 
cation. 

And if home safety is not be- 
ing taught in your schools, per- 
suade them to teach it. If it is being 
taught, as it is in an increasing num- 
ber of schools, find out how well. 


Also, suggest ways and means for 
teaching it more effectively. Propose 
aids such as the list I mentioned be- 
fore, poster competitions and other 
kinds of contests that would cause 
the child to take home and put 
into use something of what he has 
learned. 

Don’t stop with the schools. Ex- 
tend your efforts into your com- 
munity organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and church clubs. 


NDUSTRY offers 

another fertile field 
for your efforts. The 
worker who sits at his 
machine, sick in mind 
and heart because of 
an accident at home, is 
not, for the time being, 
a good worker. His 
efficiency is almost cer- 
tain to be impaired. 
If a home accident 
should happen to the 
worker himself, indus- 
try must find a substi- 
tute for him. Again 
efficiency suffers. 

Industry is just be- 
ginning to realize that 
off-the-jobaccidentsto 
workers enter into 
the calculation of costs 
and profits quite as 
definitely as on-the- 
job accidents. The Na- 
tional Safety Council’s 
Pamphlet No. 12, 
“Off-the-Job Acci- 
dents,” presents case 
histories, costs, and 
harmful effects. 

Once industry is 
made to understand 
that it shares the cost 
of home accidents to 
members of workers’ 
families, it will be glad to cooperate 
with you. Industry already has safety 
directors, safety lectures and litera- 
ture—well-organized, efficient, and 
successful facilities for teaching safety 
and preventing accidents in its own 
establishments. It would be a simple 
thing for industry to extend these 
same facilities a bit to include the 
teaching of home safety to workers. 
The workers will listen. Their wives 
will listen, because the message will 
be brought home by the man, whose 
voice gets much more attention—and 
action—than perhaps any other. So 
let it be part of your home-safety 
program next year to enlist the co- 
operation of your local industries. 


HAT are you doing about what 

we may call “community house- 
keeping’? Do you know whether 
your schools, movie theatres, hospi- 
tals, and other public buildings where 
crowds of people gather are safe? 
Check up on them. See whether 
they are designed for safety. Find out 
what ordinances there are in your 
community to protect those who 
gather in these places. Find out 
whether (Continued on page 175) 
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TO THE DY | : 


WITH DOROTHY MARSH OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


Our New Vegetable Bulletin. There’s 
no reason why you should not don 
your apron as the artist does his 
smock and cook such tasty, colorful 
vegetables that the serving dish must 
be heaped up a second time! 

Our new bulletin, “Tips on Buying 
and Cooking Vegetables,” price 15¢, 
tells not only how to buy market, 
canned, and quick-frozen vegetables, 
but how to cook and serve them so 
as to conserve 
their appear- 
ance, flavor, and 
food value. We 
give tables of 
quantities of 
vegetables to 
buy for serving 
6 or 2. Many of 
our choice test- 
ed vegetable 
recipes are in- 
cluded as well, 
a menu accom- 
panying each. 





Tomatoes in Their Prime. With home- 
grown and truck-garden tomatoes at 
their peak, let your family have their 
fill. Tomatoes are so plump, firm, 
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and juicy now! Grand for pickle- 
making, too— see our new bulletin, 
“Homemade Pickles, All Extra Nice,” 
price 10¢. 

But just a word about those skins! 
When you sauté, broil, or bake toma- 
toes, the skin stays on, of course. But 
if you’re serving them raw, do remove 
the skin. 

Boiling water poured over tomatoes 
quickly loosens the skin. But if you’re 
doing only a few, insert a kitchen fork 
in the blossom end of each tomato 
and hold it close to the burner or ele- 
ment. As you twirl the tomato, the 
skin soon pops open and can be 
peeled off easily. 


““Spooned” Watermelon. 
When you are selecting 
a watermelon, ask the 
grocer to plug it for you. 
In this way you can 
make sure that the flesh 
is crisp and ripe. 

And I wonder if you 
have ever served 
spooned, instead of 
sliced, watermelon for 
dessert. Cut the melon 
in half, crosswise. Then 





with a tablespoon scoop out pieces of 
the watermelon and arrange two or 
three spoonfuls, rounded side up, on 
each plate. You'll find this a welcome 
“rindless” way to serve watermelon. 


Paper Work-Savers. Here we are in the 
midst of summer, with sultry days 
making us anxious to reduce our 
household duties to a minimum. This 
is the time when paper cups and con- 
tainers, which can be discarded in- 
stead of washed, are really a blessing. 
Do you enjoy 
serving lots of 
chilled fruit 
juices to keep 
your family 
and friends 
refreshed 
during the 
heat of the 
day? Why not “ 
make use of 
inexpensive 
paper cups 
and cease be- 
ing bothered 
with glasses? 
And on those 
trips or beach picnics, you can pack 
your lunch in moistureproof paper 
containers with snug-fitting covers 
and keep salads and desserts intact. 





Canned Tuna, Grated Style. In case the 
news hasn’t reached you yet, canned 
tuna fish now comes grated—a style 
timesaving, economical, and con- 
venient for use in those tasty salads, 
sandwiches, and casserole dishes that 
call for grated or flaked tuna. 

To prove its deliciousness, try these 
toasted tuna sandwiches. With a gen- 
erous bowl of vegetable or fruit salad, 
and iced tea, they’re just the thing for 
Sunday-night supper. Combine 1 can 
grated tuna, 6 tbsp. mayonnaise, %4 
tsp. salt, dash cayenne, 1 tsp. lemon 
juice, and 1 tbsp. bottled horseradish. 
Use 2 tbsp. this mixture in filling each 
full-size sandwich. Then toast the 
sandwiches in a skillet, in butter, 
margarine, or salad oil, turning them 
once so that both sides are browned 
well. Makes 8 full-size sandwiches. 


Ready-To-Use Sandwich Fillings. With 
outdoor eating so popular during the 
hot weather, sandwiches often have 
to be made up on the spur of the 
moment. This is the time when your 
grocer can help you out. If you'll look 
over his shelves, you'll find that he 
carries many tasty flavors in ap- 

- proved cheese and meat 
spreads: pimiento, 
Roquefort, pineapple, 
Limburger, cheese and 
ham, olive pimiento, rel- 
ish, Swiss, and deviled 
ham are only a few of 
them. Stock up on these, 
get-'a copy of our recent- 
ly published bulletin, 
“Sandwiches For All 
Times,” price 15¢, and 
you'll not be caught un- 
awares when the family 
calls for sandwiches. 


Your Baby Takes Steps 


(Continued from page 62) 


posture. If the baby’s back sags when he’ 


sits, he is not ready to support his erect 
body, no matter how eager he may be to 
see what is going on around him. 

From seven months on, a child usually 
tries to creep if he is placed flat on his 
tummy. At first the wriggling may make 
him go backward, but he _perseveres, 
tries to reach toys in front of him, even- 
tually learns to raise his body and creep 
forward. Creeping is a fine exercise, 
especially for the big muscles of the 
shoulder girdle and trunk. 

A child deserves one room where he 
can have unrestrained activity. Don’t go 
into this room in your outdoor shoes; 
keep the floor clean; remove easily 
tipped-over furniture and breakable ob- 
jects. Give the child liberty, but have 
gates at the door and at the top of each 
stairway. 

From the twelfth month on, most chil- 
dren practise pulling themselves up to 
a standing position. Sometimes a child 
stands for long periods because he has 
not yet learned the art of sitting down 
without bumping. Show him repeatedly 
how to sit down, until he is not afraid 
to try it himself. If he persists in stand- 
ing, let him creep or put him in the 
gocart or carriage for a few minutes. Any 
exercise is tobe preferred to long stand- 
ing or sitting. 

Between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
months a child should stand without sup- 
port, take a few steps, and learn to walk 
alone. He first walks with feet far apart, 
often with running steps or on tiptoe. Let 
him vary his walking with playing on the 
floor, in the play pen, or in the sand pile. 
The well child develops in this way if he 
is not hurried, forced, or frightened. 

When a child first walks, he falls often 
and trips over infinitesimal things. Be 
careful not to blame the floor for his falls 
or to say “Naughty table!” if he bumps 
into a corner of the table. Let him realize 
as early as this the cause and effect of 
his actions. 

This is the way the average child learns 
to walk. If your child has not followed 
the customary procedure, let him begin 
at any stage and continue through the 
successive motions. 

Perfect muscle control is hard to 
achieve. Perhaps your child at sixteen 
months will be learning what another 
child could do at twelve. That does not 
matter. The important thing is that he 
progresses and does not remain at a 
standstill, and that he learns as a result 
of his own efforts. Don’t let his slowness 
worry you—if week after week he accom- 
plishes new feats. 





Expecting a Baby? 
Dr. Kenyon has written eight letters 
to expectant mothers. Would you like 
them sent to you, one each month, in 
a plain envelope? Then tell us the 
date you expect your baby, send us 
fifty cents in stamps, and ask for 
“Series I. For the Mother-to-Be and 
the Baby-to-Come.” BABY’S FIRST 
YEAR is his most important. Dr. Ken- 
yon’s second series of eight letters will 
help you and him through this period. 
For fifty cents in stamps Series IT will 
be sent complete, including a pattern 
for a cap to keep flaring ears flat 
while the cartilage is soft. Or send 
ten cents in stamps for the earcap 
pattern only. PRINT your name and 
address plainly; enclose your stamps; 
and address Health and Happiness 
Club, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
St. at 8th Avenue, New York City | 



















‘1 MARRIED A JELLY 
. CHAMPION: 


uJ 








JOE E. BROWN 
starring in the new 
Paramount picture 


“$1000.00 A TOUCHDOWN” 


NO COSTLY FAILURES FOR ME! 1 USE 
THE TRIED AND TRUE” PECTIN... CERTO/ 






































CERTO? OH YES, 
YES INDEED! 


JOE, YOU DON'T KNOW 
A THING ABOUT CE&R7O... 
SO DON’T PRETEND! LET 
ME EXPLAIN! C&R7O 
{S THE PURE FRUIT 
PECTIN THAT MAKES 
ALL FRUITS JELL 
PERFECTLY...\WITH 
 oWLy 4 MINUTE, 


GAW-SH! HOW | GO FOR GOOD HOMEMADE 
JELLY! CERTAINLY WAS SMART OF ME TO 
y MARRY A GIRL WHO CAN MAKE IT! 



















YOU SEE, YOU 
MARRIED A 
WOMAN WHO'S | 
SMART ENOUGH 
























YES, AND BETTER-JASTING JELLY, 
TOO, MR. BROWN...BECAUSE NO FLAVOR 
GOES OFF IN STEAM! AND 
PLEASE NOTICE | FINISHED 
THIS JELLY JUST 15 MINUTES 
AFTER MY FRUIT 
WAS PREPARED... THANKS 


AND BECAUSE NO JUICE 
BOILS AWAY DURING THAT 
SHORT BOIL, | GET 
HALF AGAIN MORE 
JELLY... // GLASSES 
FROM ONLY FOUR 
CUPS OF JUICE! 

















1. Certe is the “‘tried and true’’ pec- | 
"tin that takes the guesswork out 
of jelly-making! 
2 Certo alone gives you a separate 
" tested recipe for every fruit! 
3 Certo reduces boiling time to % 
" minute for jellies—only a minute 
or so for jams! 
4, Gerto jellies retain 
"fresh fruit flavor—no 
“boiled-down”’ taste. 
5 Certo gives you half 
7 ; 
again more glasses— 
makes all fruits jell 
perfectly! 














MRS. V. J. DANIELS of Laurel, 
Montana, whose Certo-madejams 
and jellies won 7 prizes at the 
1938 Midland Empire Fair. Like 
3 out of 4 jelly champions, Mrs. 
Daniels always sticks to Certo! 







Look for the tested 
recipes under the 
label of every bottle 
of Certo—a product 
of General Foods. 


Insist on CERT 
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THE GUESSWORK OUT OF JELLY-MAKING! 
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August 1939 Good Housekeeping 


“Let’s call this picnic off,” says Sam 


“Nobody knows how dry I am!” 





But wait! The twins are on their way 


With Royal Crown to save the day! 2 


hee * 













For when it comes to quenching thirst, — 


cola first! 





Good taste tests put thi 





FIRST...1S RIGHT! Thousands of folks, like yourself, in 
sworn-to taste tests the country over, have voted Royal Crown 

their taste favorite. It won in 25 out of 28 tests in Chicago. In 
“a Wilkinsburg, Pa., test it was the taste winner over two other 
leading brands. And in an Asheville, N. C., test—better than 3 
to 1 over two other well-known cola drinks! Two full glasses 
in every bottle, for only 5¢. Six-bottle Home Carton, only 25¢. 


TUNE IN “Believe It or Not“’ Bob Ripley—Friday night, Columbia Network 


ovAL CROW ; 


ae REG.U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


* 2 fall glassed tw cach 


A propuct oF NEHI corp., cotumsus, GA. = 
See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


So good, so 
pure, i wears 
this seal! 
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Good Housekeeping—W ood- 
side Hills Exposition House 


(Continued from page 96) 


So as we enter we find woodwork of 
bleached Philippine mahogany used in the 
hall, living room, and study, with walls 
covered with grass cloth in the same tone. 
The atmosphere we wished to create was 
a monotone, keeping even the draperies 
(of delightful modern fabrics) of much 
the same tone with the accents of color in 
the lamps, accessories, and the outdoors— 
which the great windows frame and seem 
to bring within. 

The furniture throughout the house, 
with the exception of two bedrooms, is 
Modern in feeling and light in color. In 
the living room the comfortable uphol- 
stered pieces play a major part—sofas and 
big easy-chairs, with end tables to com- 
plete their comfort. All the tables are 
mahogany, finished in a new light-amber 
color. A few feet back of the club sofa by 
the fireplace is a bookcase, made of blond 
mahogany to match the woodwork, which 
also acts as the partition between living 
room and hall. A pedestal table with a 
circular glass top, placed opposite the fire- 
place, serves as the indispensable living- 
room table. In front of the group of win- 
dows are invitingly set a card table and 
chairs. s 

Fabric colors blend with the soft neutral 
tones of walls and floor. Curtains have a 
block pattern in eggshell, beige, and soft 
coral color. The coral note is repeated in 
the rough-textured fabric on the circular 
sofa and one chair. The club sofa at the 
other side of the fireplace is covered in 
a satin stripe alternating coral, off-white, 
and brown, and the same striped fabric 
is used on the chair that matches the 
sofa. The two low, comfortable chairs 
opposite the fireplace are covered in plain 
dark-brown textured cotton. 

As the room is large, the scale of lamps 
and pictures is proportionately so. The 
dark-brown table lamp offers a strong 
contrast to the beige walls and the beige, 
coral, browns, and white of the general 
color scheme, which the picture on page 
93 shows more clearly than can words. 
And speaking of pictures—they are most 
important in the success of your decora- 
tive scheme. In a room of this character 
Modern flower prints in clear colors and 
in simple wood frames proved effective; 
colors were chosen with an eye to the 
color scheme as a whole. 

In the dining room, which has wide 
sliding doors disappearing into the wall, 
color and decoration are given on one wall 
by a vivid wallpaper. Another wall is 
painted beige to match the background 
of the paper, and the two walls with 
groups of windows reveal the outdoor pic- 
ture, framed by rough-textured, green- 
and-white chevron fabric. This treatment 
of walls gives not only spaciousness when 
the doors are opened but also a restful 
relief. Treating different walls of the 
same room differently is a Modern trend, 
and a most interesting one to follow. The 
light-colored mahogany furniture has 
simple, good lines. Table and chairs are 
placed off center to take advantage of 
the view. 

A study should be a compact, useful 
room, and that is just what the study in 
this house is. Consider it as suggestive 
for almost any house or apartment. It is 
a simple, livable room with a dual pur- 
pose: a study generally and occasionally 
a guestroom, as the love seat is one of the 
splendid “studio couches” which pull out 
into a comfortable bed. There is a mixture 
of woods in this room—ebony in the desk, 
bleached oak and pine in the tables— 
which nevertheless make a pleasant 
whole. Walls are completely paneled with 


bleached Philippine mahogany. Curtains 
are of a heavy-textured stripe in soft 
green, midnight blue, white, and beige. 
The same fabric is used on the desk chair 
and another small chair. The midnight- 
blue note is repeated in a textured rug. 
Two small-scale, but comfortable chairs 
at either side of the desk are covered in 
a nubby-textured green cotton; the studio 
couch is covered in beige with a small 
green figure. Accessories are chiefly deep 
blue, off-white, crystal, and natural wood. 
A good Modern painting over the bookcase 
helps to give character to the room. 

The bedrooms are quite different. The 
master bedroom is again strictly Modern, 
while the two guest bedrooms have fur- 
niture of French inspiration in Modern 
settings of background, fabrics, and ac- 
cessories. 

The master bedroom is adequately fur- 
nished, but not crowded, thereby giving 


that sense of spaciousness typical of good 


Modern decorating. The color scheme also 
aids in this sense of spaciousness. Walls 
and curtains are a pale soft blue, and the 
textured all-over carpeting is a deeper 
shade of blue. The amber color of the 
mahogany furniture is subtle and pleas- 
ant against this soft-blue background. 
Accent appears in the bisque-colored, 
diagonal-weave covering on the two 
upholstered pieces and in the white and 


pale dusty pink of the accessories. The 
unusual curtains are made of glass fibers 
woven into a soft satiny fabric. 


The larger of the two guestrooms, 


shown on page 95, has a color scheme of 
mauve walls, platinum-beige rug, egg- 
shell curtains, green bed covering and 
dressing-table skirt, and mauve again 
in the upholstery. The walnut furniture 
consists of good reproductions of French 
Provincial furniture. The bed is one of the 
interesting new double-headboard types 
that can be bought complete with head- 
board, springs mounted on legs, mat- 
tresses, slipcover for the headboard, and 
matching bedspread. 

The second guestroom, on page 96, has 
a refreshing color scheme of gray, white, 
and yellow. The furniture shows French 
influence and is painted off-white with 
dull-gold trim. Walls are painted a very 
pale gray, and the woodwork is white. 
Curtains are of canary-yellow chintz with 
a Modern design in gray and white, and an 
upholstered chair is covered in a gray, 
yellow, and white striped fabric. 

There is a bathroom between these two 
guestrooms; the master bedroom has its 
own bath. Both bathrooms have practical 
Vitrolite walls and inlaid-linoleum floors. 

In the service wing of the house are two 
small bedrooms, one of which we show 
on page 96. The furnishings are suitable 
for any small room used by the family. 
The furniture is of good, simple Modern 
design in light wood finish. Rugs and fab- 
rics are inexpensive, but attractive and 
of good wearing quality, and walls have 
a practical, washable covering. The color 
scheme is dusty rose and white. The rug 
is cedar color. 
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Long, Cool Drinks 


(Continued from page 110) 


Pineapple and Loganberry Flip see the 
recipe for Grapefruit-Loganberry Flip, 
below. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


Grapefruit Ale 
Trstep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2c. canned grape- 1 qt. pale dry ginger 
fruit juice ale 
Ice 
Combine grapefruit juice and ginger ale, 
add ice as desired, and serve. Makes 6 c. 


Grapefruit-Loganberry Flip 
Trestep BY Goop. HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 15-oz. can (1% c.) 13%, c. pale dry ginger 
loganberry juice ale 
2%, c. canned grape- Ice 
fruit juice 
_ Combine fruit juices with ginger ale. 
‘Add ice as desired. Makes about 6c. 
For Pineapple and Loganberry Flip: 
substitute 21/4 c. canned pineapple juice for 
the grapefruit juice in the above recipe. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH ORANGE JUICE 


Orange Grape Punch 
Testep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
6 tbsp. powdered 
sugar 
8 e.-cold water 
Ice 


1 ec. grape juice 
1%4 e. lemon juice 
14 e. orange juice 


Combine all the ingredients, add ice as 
desired and serve. Makes 5 c. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH CRANBERRY JUICE 








Cranberry-Pineapple Ale 
TrstTep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1-pt. bottle cranberry- 1% ¢. pale dry ginger 
juice cocktail : ale 

2% ce. canned pine- Ice 
apple juice 


Combine the fruit juices with the ginger 
ale. 

Add ice as desired and serve. Makes 
614 Cs 


SOMETHING COOL WITH LOGANBERRY JUICE 
Loganberry Hiball 


TrstTeD BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
134 e. canned 1% ¢. pale dry ginger 
loganberry ale 
juice Ice 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 


Combine fruit juices and ginger ale. 
Add ice as desired. Makes 4% c. 


Veranda Punch 








TpstTep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 ec. water 2 tbsp. lemon juice 
1%4 ce. canned logan- 14 e. powdered sugar | 
berry Juice Ice i 


1 ¢. orange juice 


Combine the water, fruit juices, and 
sugar; stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
then add ice as desired. Makes 5 c. 

For Loganberry and Pineapple Flip see | 
above. { 
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EXCITING NEW 
SUMMER RECIPES 


CELLOPHANE FILE 
CARD PROTECTORS 


Never before an offer like this! Seven clever new 
Shefford recipes . . . salads to please the men-folk 
. .. man-size sandwiches . . . tasty snacks. Each 
recipe printed on file-size card, protected with cel- 
lophane envelope. Just mail the coupon below. And 
here are two other recipes your men folk will applaud: 


DAD’S OWN SALAD / 


Rub through sieve 1 Ib. fo 
Shefford Chevelle. Chop to- 
gether 5 hard-cooked eggs, 
6 sweet pickles, 3 pimientos, 
12 blanched almonds, 12 
stuffed olives. Add 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon mayonnaise. 
Press into loaf pan. Chill. 
Unmold and slice. Garnish 
with tomatoes, hard-cooked 
egg, lettuce. 





HUSBAND’S SPECIAL 


Toast bread on one side 
only. Spread untoasted side 
with butter and mayonnaise. 
Top with two slices lightly 
broiled bacon, half of peeled 
tomato round side up, and 
two crossed slices Shefford 
Chevelle. Broil slowly until 
Chevelle melts. 


LOOK! 


IT OPENS JUST LIKE 
A BOX OF CANDY 


NO SPLINTERS 
NO PRYING 
NO NAILS 





Chevelle is firm enough to slice, soft enough to spread 
— melts quickly without a trace of stringiness. Mild, 
yet tantalizing, Chevelle is just right for summery 
cheese recipes. 

You'll find the new two-pound fibre carton of 
Shefford Chevelle easy to open . . . easy to use. 
And you'll like the new “Pliofilm” transparent 
wrapper, too! 

Just say to your grocer: “The new two-pound 
easy-opening carton of Shefford Chevelle, please.” 


Shefford 
CHEVELLE 


The Cheese Food of Many Uses 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


SHEFFORD CHEESE CO., Inc., 
Dept. G89, Green Bay, Wis. 


Please send FREE 7 New Shefford Recipes 
and 5 cellophane file card protectors. 
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Stay as fair as you please this summer or tan 
a golden. brown. Keep your fair white skin or 
decide to just. what degree you wish to tan 
and then maintain that degree with the aid of 
Miss Arden’s incomparable Sun Preparations. 


SPORTS GELEE — The newest of all sun essentials 
to help you tan beautifully. It may also be used as a 
powder base; if you wish to shine smartly in the sun 
use powder sparingly . a lO 


INVISIBLE SUN-PRUF CREAM— An invisible 
cream which regulates your tan, depending on the 
thickness. and frequency of its application. Also a 
perfect powder base for summer . $1.00 


SUNTAN OIL — A delightful “non-sticky” oil to 
lubricate your skin and keep it soft while tanning 
naturally; in two shades, honey and café. 75c to $3.50 


PROTECTA CREAM LOTION—Miss Arden’s 


heavier cream lotion to help keep your skin from 
tanning or freckling when used as directed . $2.00 


EIGHT-HOUR CREAM —To be applied after 
exposure to the sun or wind to cool the skin. Also 
excellent for sun-dried hair . . $1.50 and $2.50 
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| Canned lengthwise 


SOMETHING COOL WITH CIDER 
Ginger Cider Ale 


TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1% c. pale dry 
ginger ale 
Ice 


2¢. cider) - | 
1 c. orange juice 


Combine cider, orange juice, and ginger 
ale. Add ice as desired. Makes about 434 c. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH TEA 


Tea Lemonade 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
114 ce. boiling water 34 ce. powdered sugar 
1%, c. pale dry ginger 


| 34 ¢. lemon juice ale 


Ice 


Pour boiling water over tea. Let stand 
5 min. Cool for 3 hrs. Add lemon juice 
and sugar and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Add the ginger ale and ice as desired. 


Makes 5 c. 


Pineapple Iced Tea 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


Hot tea 
pineapple segments Ice 


Place a pineapple segment in each glass, 
then half fill with ice. Pour in freshly 
made hot tea and serve. In making hot 
tea allow 2 tsp. tea for each % c. boiling 
water, brewing (allowing to stand) the 
tea for 5 min. before straining. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH NECTAR 


Apricot Nectar Punch 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 12-02. cans Ice 


apricot nectar 
1 ¢. orange juice 
% ce. lemon juice 


1 qt. carbonated 
lime beverage or 
ginger ale 


Add the apricot nectar to the orange 
and lemon juices. Pour over ice and add 
the carbonated beverage just before serv- 
ing. Makes 3 qts. Sufficient for 24 4-oz. 
punch glasses. Place a maraschino cherry 
in each glass before serving. 


SOMETHING COOL IN A MILK SHAKE 
Chocolate Banana Milk Shake 


TESTED BY Coop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved-half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


4 sieved ripe bananas 144 ¢. chocolate-flavored 
(238 c.) 5 powdered malted milk 
4c. bottled milk, ; Ice 


or 2 c. evaporated 
milk and 2 c. water 


Press the bananas through a sieve, then 
combine them with the milk and choco- 
late-flavored powdered. malted milk in a 
shaker, Add ice. Shake well. Serves 6 to 8. 

Banana Milk Shake: Use 6 c. milk and 
omit chocolate-flavored powdered malted 
milk in the above recipe. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH COFFEE 
Iced Coffee 


TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


Make hot coffee in the usual way, allow- 
ing 4 tbsp. of coffee instead of 2 tbsp. to 
each cupful of water. Pour hot into ice- 
filled glasses, and serve with sugar and 
cream. Add a small scoop of vanilla ice 
cream, and you have a delicious coffee 
float for dessert or evening refreshments. 


SOMETHING COOL WITH COLAS 


Lemon, lime, or orange juice, or cream 
added to a cola makes a refreshing drink. 
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think you could crack it with a 

smile? Or so weary and droopy 
you are sure it must look like some- 
thing hanging from a clothesline? 

Those are the times when a facial 
pack or mask will do you good. We 
call a treatment of this kind a “pick- 
up,” which is exactly what it is. It is 
refreshing, cleansing, and stimulat- 
ing. It gives your skin a brighter, 
clearer appearance. It may even make 
the texture look finer. The effect is 
temporary, of course; but for a few 
hours it perks you up, makes you 
look younger and fresher, makes you 
feel pretty enough for a party. 

How it works. The new lease on 
loveliness you get from a mask may 
seem rather wonderful to you, but 
really there is nothing miraculous 
about it. It works like this. You give 
your skin a superlative cleansing. 
You apply the mask, and while it is 
drying, you lie flat on your back or 
wit 


Jin your face ever feel so taut you 





th your head a little lower than the 
126 





rest oF your body. Repose and quiet 


and the blood flowing into your face 
help to wipe out strain and tired sag. 
Then, as the mask dries, it picks up 
any loose, dead flakes of skin, reveal- 
ing the smooth, live surface under- 
neath. This is why the treatment 
seems to bleach a little. Some masks 
contain ingredients that tingle and 
bring up color. But even without 
them, there is considerable stimula- 





tion due to the shrinking and tighten- 
ing of the paste as it dries. Finally, 
you wash it off and put on plenty of 
your best cream and take that off. 
By that time you look renewed and 
rosy and ready for your prettiest 
make-up. 

What type of skin are masks par- 
ticularly good for?’ A skin that is 
clogged and coarse, that has black- 
heads, or that is sallow; any type of 








_ BY RUTH 
MURRIN 


skin that is dull and lined from fatigue 
or drab from fading tan. If your skin 
is oily, use a mask as often as you 
like. If it is dry, not oftener than once 
or twice a week. 

Salon masks. The new type of mask 
is much pleasanter to use than the 
older mud-pack variety. Masks now 
are creamy or pinkish in color, easier 
to spread and to remove, and often 
contain ingredients that make them 





Blowers, Irene Hayes 


less drying to the skin. Some are used 
as a regular part of Fifth Avenue 
salon treatments. 

One mask cream from a famous 
salon is like a delicate white jelly. It 
goes on in a thin, plastic film, drying 
rather slowly, and when you wash 
it off, it leaves your skin looking soft, 
refreshed, and firm. Try this for a 
lift to both your looks and your spirit. 

A “frappé mask” is especially pop- 
ular because of its tingly coolness. A 
contradiction? Yes, but truly you 


-ean’t tell whether this menthol- 


treated paste feels hot or cold. All 
you know is that it feels delightful, 
and your skin emerges fresh and 
dewy from the treatment. 

Mix your own. If you like to mix 
your own, there are materials in your 
kitchen to make packs like those your 
grandmothers may have used. 

There is a special starch, for ex- 
ample, which you mix with milk and 
egg white for an oily skin or with 
buttermilk or cold cream for a dry 
skin. Fun to do, and it is effective. 

Or you may take clear gelatin, un- 
flavored and untinted, and with egg 
white, witch hazel, and soda make a 
fluffy, bubbly mixture to improve the 
tone and texture of your skin. 

Lemon juice has always been re- 
garded. by women as an important 
beauty aid, so it is no surprise to see 
it included in home-mixed face packs. 

Yeast, honey, and cornmeal are 
other homely ingredients that have 
helped generations of women look 
pretty. 

Some don’ts. Don’t smear your 
mask right up to your eyes. Let it 
stop just above the cheekbones and 
apply cream over the lids and eye 
circles. Don’t use over red-veined 
areas any mask that stings. Don’t for- 
get your neck. Don’t talk while the 
mask is drying. And don’t fidget. Have 
your facial in privacy, and relax. 





Send For 
The New Beauty Guide 


The new Beauty Clinic Guide is 
pretty, pink, and easy to read. 
It is tiny enough to put in your 
pocket. This one tells you all 
about masks—ready-made and 
homemade. To receive it, send 
a three-cent stamp to Ruth Mur- 
rin, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Before a mask treatment, clean your 
] face thoroughly with cleansing cream. 
Leave some cream around your eyes 


q Some authorities recommend that 
you lift lightly with your fingertips 
at your temples while the mask sets. This 
helps to fight the tired sag of your fea- 
tures, The mask used in this picture is a 
menthol-cooled preparation from Fifth 
Avenue. While encased in it, you look 
as if you were making a plaster cast of 
your face. But when you take it off, you 
look as if you had just got up from a rest- 
ful nap. It takes less than half an hour 


3 It is a good idea to smile ever so 
slightly—just enough to lift the cor- 
ners of the mouth—while the mask is 
setting. This is a cream mask, also of 
the luxurious salon variety. Its delicate, 
jellylike consistency makes it pleasant to 
use, and when the shiny film is washed 
away, the skin seems fresh, pink, and fine 
textured, as if you had just had a facial 


4 Keep your face still while the mask 
is drying. Don’t talk or laugh. Place 
cotton pads soaked in eye lotion, ice 
water, or cold witch hazel over eyes, lie 
flat on your back, and relax completely 


Your hands deserve as much. con- 
5 sideration as your face, and a mask 
is helpful to smooth and whiten them, 
too. This is a tempting peach-colored 
concoction from a New York manicure 
salon. It is creamy, doesn’t harden, tingles 
pleasantly, makes the hands very smooth 
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How can I disguise my thick ankles? 


Wear dull-surfaced stockings of a neutral, not-too- 
light color. Avoid light, bright, shiny stockings. Narrow, 
straight skirts make your ankles look thicker. Wear 
skirts a trifle longer than the prevailing style, fitted at 
the hips but wide at the hem. Wide shoulders help the 
illusion, too. If your shoulders are naturally narrow, 
build them out. Choose simply put shoes with fairly 
high heels. Never wear sandals with open heels. Avoid 
tricky cuts or colors which are bound to attract the eye 
to your extremities. 

If your ankles are fat, slim them by exercise—ankle 
bending and circling, dancing, skipping, bicycling—and 
massage them several times a day. 
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How can I flatter thin, bony ankles? 


Light, lustrous stockings—not too sheer—will give 
your ankles a sturdier appearance. Mesh stockings are 
usually most becoming. Full skirts falling in soft folds 
are flattering; but those ending in a rather stiff flare are 
not. You can wear sandals with open heels, if you like 
them. Shoes with medium-width ankle straps placed 
high are good. Avoid high, slender heels; wear flats or 
shoes with heels that give you a good, firm base. Avoid 
as much as possible leathers which make your foot look 
thick, such as crocodile or heavy calf, because by con- 
trast they make your ankles look even more slender. 
If you are underweight, putting on a few pounds will 
probably improve your ankles. 


Meet the Day Bravely 


(Continued from page 27) 
care if they’ve all got big houses and big 
cars. It’s still the reservation. I know what 
I want. It’s somebody—important. Then 
Tll be important, too. Somebody in so- 
ciety.” 

“This is hard to find and hard to know 
when it is found—this society.” 

‘Don’t worry. I'll know them. And I 
know how to be like them, too.” 

“It is better to keep as you are.” For a 
moment she sat very still. Then she lifted 
her daughter’s shoulders and stood. “Fan- 
ny, good-bye. Now I go back to Pawhuska. 
I will be there when you call for me.” 

“Ma,” Fanny said penitently, “you could 
stay over. It’s an awful long drive, up and 
back without a rest.” 

“No. Ward is waiting for me. I do not 
sleep in this place. You will not forget 
these things I tell you.” Then she closed 
the door firmly behind her and was gone. 


pe jewelry shop on Seventeenth Street 
was quiet; the head of the single sales- 
man leaned deferentially toward the well- 
tailored middle-aged woman in sables. 
She was accompanied by a blond man 
whose youth was forsaking him early, who 
was beginning to be slightly bald and 
slightly dry. Before the three lay a frag- 
ment of eighteenth-century France, a fine 
miniature, edged with pearls. A breastpin. 

“Ts not often we see one as fine as this, 
Mrs. Brawer,” the salesman said. 

Mrs. Brawer turned to her son. “I want 
it for that new black velvet gown,” she 
said. “Still, I’m not too sure—” 

- Marvin Brawer almost always shopped 

with her. His final quiet judgment would 
determine her decision. He was about to 
speak when the shop door opened. He 
looked up and forgot the pin. 

A girl stood in the aisle, so strange and 
dramatic in appearance that she domi- 
nated her surroundings. She was hatless, 
her shoulder-length fall of black hair was 
sleek, highlighted with blue by the lights 
above her. She wore a scarf of red fox— 
four magnificent skins. They were over- 
abundant, in bad taste, but in a fantastic 
way they made the girl beautiful. 

Both men stared. Mrs. Brawer’s face 
showed amusement, then disapproval. 

The salesman murmured, “Mrs. Brawer, 
would you excuse me a moment? Ill see 
what the young lady wishes.” 

When he had gone, she whispered to her 
son, “Marvin, do stop. You’ve seen girls 
before.” 

“But what an exciting-looking thing 
she is!” 

When the salesman asked Fanny what 
she wanted, she seemed to find it hard to 
say. Her quick eyes had been all over the 
shop. At the table where the Brawers 
sat, they halted, considered. 

“What are they looking at?” 

SEA: pin.” 

She looked at the Brawers, openly star- 
ing. “Who are those people?” she asked. 
“They look nice. How do you get ac- 
quainted with people like that, I mean?” 

“That’s Mrs. Winfield Brawer,” he said. 
“That’s her son with her. They’re old- 
timers here.” 

“Society people?” she said, her eyes 
shining. 

“Of course.” 

But she had half risen. “I like that thing 
she’s got in her hand. I'll just go over and 
look at it.” 

He made an effort to halt her, but she 
swept him aside and descended upon Mrs. 
Brawer. 

“How do you do,” she said. “I am so in- 
terested in that—” She pointed, smiling, 
at the miniature. 

Mrs. Brawer looked directly behind her 
at the salesman, who was making vague, 




















Lovely HELEN DOW comes of a family socially prominent 
in Buffalo and in Jamestown, New York, for generations. 
Miss Dow left Miss Porter’s fashionable school at Farmington, 
Conn., to study dramatics in New York. Now, she is one of 
the famous Powers beauties...a busy photographic model. 
And like most famous models, she depends on Revlon 
Cream Nail Enamel to keep nails always at their best. 






Tringar 1,2 and 3—light, medium and dark gypsy rose-red... 
and Amoa Red, inspired by the glamour of the South Seas, 


are the newest of Revlon’s twenty-one fashion-right shades, 


Hostess pyjamas, from Franklin Simon 


NAILS spay JMUUT 


IN SUMMER WITH... 


VL 
NAIL ENAMEL 


This nail enamel, which comes in such fascinating, fashion-right colors, goes on so 
easily, wears so well and is so kind to nails ...is a blessing to active hands (and feet) 
sn summer. For with Revlon Cream Nail Enamel you can play in the sand, swim 

in the sea and bask in the sun, with supreme self-confidence. Its gay colors do not 


fade. Its lustre remains undimmed by salt and sand! 


There could be no greater evidence of Revlon’s superiority than the fact that it is 
used in more quality beauty salons throughout the world than any other nail 
enamel. These beauty salons represent a critical testing-ground. And they prefer 
Revlon Cream Nail Enamel. Smart women the world over say that Revlon is best for 


looks, best for wear, best for nails. You—and your nails—will prefer Revlon, too! 


ee br Fifh Is 
Natl Hb Wi) e” At last! A normalizing nail treatment 


developed by Revlon to help keep nails strong, flexible... 





given with Lactol, a creamy emulsion, thermostatically heated. 


Ask your Beauty Salon for this Lactol treatment manicure. 
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MEN FALL IN LOVE WITH 


HER AT FIRST SIGHT —— and out of 
love after the first dance 











“You need a true perspiration check 
that is still effective after a bath, 


shopping or dancing” path Jk 


Yr may be so lovely all eyes 
turn as you walk into a room. 
Yet what a short time that mag- 
netism lasts without a long-l/ast- 
ing perspiration check to guard it! 


For long-lasting daintiness you 
need a long-lasting deodorant — 
one that cannot wash off in a bath 
or fail you after one or two dances 

. . after shopping or a fast game 
of tennis. 

Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing you won’t perspire enough to 
matter. Everyone does! Especially 
when you’re gay and excited—just 
when you’re thinking least about 
it, and when it’s most important 
to be appealing. 


You can be sure! 
It’s easy enough to tell if you’re 
offending. When you take off your 


dress tonight, smell the fabric at the 
armhole. It may explain why men 


A LONG-LASTING DEODORANT 


Adviser to millions 
of women on affairs of 
the heart and daintiness 


lose interest after the first dance! 


It will tell you more vividly than any 
words why women of refinement use 
Liquid Odorono . . . Perspiration can’t 
collect on your dress and shatter that illu- 
sion of loveliness. A doctor’s prescription, 
Liquid Odorono is a true perspiration 
check. Scientifically controls dampness, 
odor, staining. Liquid Odorono keeps 
your underarm and your dress com- 
pletely dry from 1 to 3 days! 


Simplifies daintiness! 


The average woman needs to use Liquid 
Odorono only twice a week. What could 
be easier! You can forget about underarm 
dampness and odor for as much as three 
whole days! You need never worry about 
ruining good frocks. 

Liquid Odorono comes in two strengths 
—Regular and Instant. Also in Ice form. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 
Buy a large-size bottle or jar today! The 
Odorono Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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ineffectual gestures. ‘Mr. Sonderstrom,” 
she said, “you may take the pin and per- 
mit your customer to examine it at her 
leisure.” Delicately she lifted the minia- 
ture and handed it to the salesman. 

“Tll buy that pin,” Fanny said harshly. 
“How much is it?” 

“Four hundred and fifty dollars, Miss,” 
the salesman said doubtfully. “But Mrs. 
Brawer is—devoted to this.” 

“Oh, is she? Well, wrap it up for me.” 
She waved the pin toward Mrs. Brawer. 
“I’m taking this,” she said. 

Mrs. Brawer reached for her gloves. 
Without another word she walked from 
the shop. The salesman scampered side- 
ways down the aisle beside her, bowing 
miserably all the way. The young man 
followed casually, half smiling. He turned 
at the doorway, met Fanny’s blazing eyes. 
Amiably he lifted his hand in mock salute, 
grinning lazily. Then they were gone. 

The salesman came back to Fanny. “Will 
you pay for this by check?” he asked 
rather brusquely. 

There was a puzzled look on Fanny’s 
face, as though the victory had lost its 
savor. “Here,” she said slowly, and drew 
a wad of bills from her purse—twenties, 
fifties, crumpled like so much paper. 

“Where did they go from here?” she 
asked. “Tl give her the darned old thing 
if she wants it so bad.” 

“Why, I don’t know, I’m sure. You might 
try the Mountain Club. I know they stop 
there sometimes for a drink.” 

She flung the pin into her purse, shook 
her hair, and went quickly down the aisle. 


HE Mountain Club was a brownstone 

fort, with glass doors as thick as ice. Up 
its steps Fanny ran, clutching her purse, 
her furs pursuing her. But after the uni- 
formed boy had opened the doors for her, 
bowed her in, she stood very still, sniffing 
the Club’s sedate old atmosphere. 

When she moved again it was to a dif- 
ferent tempo: she glided discreetly to the 
mahogany desk in the stone-vaulted foyer 
and in a high, light voice, so delicate as 
to be hardly audible, she said, “I beg your 
pardon. Would you kindly show me to the 
—to the bar?” 

Directed to a room splendidly carpeted, 
furnished with fine old oak chairs and 
tables, she found a table, crossed her legs 
at an angle that pleased her, and threw 
back her furs with a genteel gesture. Her 
eyes told her rapidly that the Brawers 
were not in the room. 

She was regal with the waiter; he had 
to bend almost double to hear her. “I 
would care for—” she said, pondering, “for 
an ice-cream soda.” 

“Yes, Madam.” Waiters do not permit 
themselves to be surprised. “May I ask— 
whose guest are you?” 

By this time she had attracted the at- 
tention of near-by tables. She smiled in- 
dulgently. “I am no one’s guest,” she said 
proudly. 

“But this is a private club. I am afraid 
I will have to ask Madam to leave.” 

Her shoulders raised for battle, her eyes 
opened fiercely, her voice descended an 
octave. “I’m only buying a drink,” she said. 

“But, Madam,” the waiter whispered, 
“this is not a public lounge; it is reserved 
for members and their guests.” 

She blushed darkly. “Then I'll join your 
club. How much does it cost?” 

That watchful overlord, the maitre 
@hotel, strolled toward the table. The 
waiter whispered to him, and he spoke to 
Fanny. “You are a stranger in the city, 
perhaps? There is a charming bar—across 
the street.” 

“Tf I wanted to go across the street, I 
would have gone there,” she said. 

The men regarded her and each other. 
It would be awkward to assist her forcibly 
to her feet, but it would be necessary. But 


she had already risen. Frantically she 
waved at Marvin Brawer, who had come 
into the room and paused to speak with 
friends. 

“Ssst!” she said. “Could I see you?” 

He and all his friends turned sharply 
to watch her. In a moment he had come — 
to her table. : 
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He nodded, and the waiter and maitre i ail — + . 
dhétel melted away. i = . : D Le 


Fanny settled back among her furs, her _ 


eyebrows lifted proudly. “Foraminute, she Ss 2 oh sy er 
said, “I guess they didn’t know who I was.” = : C LE A N [| N E SS 
wa : 


“No? And who are you?” He pulled out 
a chair for himself. 

“Pm Fanny Piper from—from out of 
town.” 

“Pm Marvin Brawer,” he said, “from 
in town.” He took his time looking at her; 
his eyes lingered on her brilliant, mobile 
mouth. 

“T came here to see your mother,” Fanny 
said, opening her bag. “I didn’t know she 
wanted this so much. I brought it to her.” 

He whistled softly. “You want to give © 
it to her?” 

“What do you think I’ve been talking 
about?” 

He was perplexed. “You know, she 
couldn’t accept any such gift from a 
stranger.” 

“I could give it to her myself.” 

“No,” he said pleasantly. “ ’Fraid not. 
You don’t know Mother.” He was thought- | 
ful now, studying her fine skin and her? 
bold eyes. “Well,” he said, rising unhur- 
riedly, “this has been nice, Miss Piper.” 
He put his hands on her chair in a manner 
which definitely suggested that she leave. ; 

“And is that all?” Fanny asked, be- | 
wildered. It was easy to see that she meant 
was this all of Marvin Brawer for her, all 
of the Mountain Club. 

“That’s all,” said Marvin Brawer, smil- | 
ing, amiable. : 

She walked from the room. He could not 
see upon her face the mingled expressions 

of fury and pain. Deliberately she had left 
the delicately made miniature. It still lay 
on the little oak cocktail table. 
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Vy et she reached her hotel, the same : ex. 
plete ed back from her box with LL too often, standards of cleanliness are taken for 


her room key. : 
granted. Doctors know this from experience. And 


“Was there a kind of tall fellow asking 
for me?” she said. s - every careful mother wants to guard against it. She wants to 
“Not since I’ve been on duty,” he said. . ; 
Fanny opened the door of her suite and he sure that her child learns, very early, the importance of 
looked around apprehensively. But the a suitable bathroom tissue. 


Po ee Sees Fanny Ordinary tissues may be too stiff, harsh and lacking in 
swept them to the floor. Her face was sad, absorbent qualities to help your child in developing the 
her lashes threw mournful crescents of fastidious habits you want her to have. 


shadow upon her cheeks. When the tele- 
phone rang she did not seem to believe 
it, and she waited for its second ring. 


That is why Luxury Texture is so reassuring to mothers. 
Extra soft, extra absorbent, it cleanses gently, immaculately. 


“Hello, there,” said Marvin Brawer, ‘ 

“lve had quite a bother finding you.” Teach your child to depend on Luxury Texture! Scott Paper 
© ie te es ate a ee as Co., Chester, Pa.,also _.. fl 

covering her delicate little voice. datcetot Waldorf 


is indeed a surprise.” i 
“You left that, doodad,” he said. “I Tissue and ScotTowels | 

wanted to get it back to you.” 
“T know 1 left it,” she said. “I don’t for home use. 

want it.” 
“Now, now,” he said, “you don’t leave 

five hundred dollars worth of jewelry 

about and say you don’t want it!” 
“IT do,” she said shortly. There was a 
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“In some ways you sound as interest- GREA e co so i > » 


Copr., 1939, Scott Paper Company 
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dress upon which great blue flowers 
bloomed. This she wore, and poured over 
it all the jewelry, real and synthetic, that 
she owned, saving two brilliant clips for 
the wilderness of her hair. Her excitement 
set her afire, and by the time she met 
Marvin Brawer in the lobby she blazed. 

“Well, hello there, Mr. Brawer,” she said 
sweetly, “this is indeed a surprise.” 

“That is indeed a gag,” he said. “You 
look gorgeous! If I had known you were 
dressing I'd have planned to take you some 
place where I could show you off.” His 
eyes went from her armful of bracelets 
to the flaming garden of her skirt. “I doubt 
there’s a place in Denver gorgeous enough 
for all that,” he said. 

He chose a small French restaurant, 


“A cocktail?” he suggested. 

“T never drink,” she said. “Only soda 
pop and things like that.” 

“Mysteriouser and mysteriouser,” he 
said. “Now tell me—where does a gorgeous 
creature like you come from?” 

“Where do you think?” 

“There’s a kind of you-all in your voice. 
Texas, perhaps?” 

She weighed that, imperceptibly, “That’s 
right.” 

He continued, amused, “And someone 
in your family was—Italian? Your father? 
No, your name’s Piper. Your mother?” 

Her long curved lips straightened, tight- 
ened. “Yes, my mother is—Italian.” For 
a second she looked at him as though she 
hated him. Then she said, “It would cer- 
tainly be nice to hear about your mother.” 

“My mother? Well, it’s the same story 
for all of us, I guess. Born right here. Lived 





where softly lit booths sheltered the diners. 


where the air chilled and the crickets 
tweaked their September lament. He 
stopped at a small one-story building, al- 
most in the country. It was dark. 

“Where’s this?” Fanny said as he opened 
the car door for her. 

“My own place. I told you. Where my 
mother often comes.” 

“Is she here now?” 

“No one is here.” He stood smiling. 
“Well, of course, if you’d rather not come 
into the house—” 

She slid her voluminous skirt out of the 
car and walked with him up the little path. 

“You see,” he said, fitting the key, “this 
was a kind of farmhouse. I just made a 
little studio out of it.” 

He switched on all the lights. She clung 
to her wrap while he showed her around. 

“You see,” Marvin said, “my idea was 
to take early-American pieces and utilize 
them. That cobbler’s bench is almost two 
hundred years old. Does well for my coffee 
table, don’t you think? And that saddler’s 
stand is absolutely authentic. I use it to 
hold a lamp. I’ve kept things just as they 
were, not even a rubdown or a waxing.” 

He seemed to expect her to understand; 
but she was silent, her eyes dubious. 

“What honesty,” he laughed. ‘““You won’t 
say you like it, because you don’t. Well, 
come on, sit down. This couch is modern.” 

He turned off the lights, except for one 
lamp. Without further parley he sat next 
to Fanny, put his arms about her. Her 
eyes were suddenly awake, intense. 

“No,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“It?s not nice. We just met.” Her skin 
shone as she sat quietly. It was an instinc- 
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WITH THIS SPICY SPREAD 


fk Plan your picnics the quick and 
easy way this summer. Here’s how: 
‘Take along a box or two of crack- 
ers, a can or two of Underwood 
Deviled”"Ham. It’s the short-cut to 
extra-delicious flavor ! 


~~ Sandwiches are simple, too — with 

f Underweod Deviled Ham all ready 

to use. Because this famous 

sandwich spread is prepared only 

from fine whole ham, chopped toa 

smooth consistency and seasoned 

with savory spices, it has an exqui- 

site flavor all its own. Get two or 
three cans today. 


FREE: “FINE FOODS,” new recipe 
booklet. Write today. Wm. Underwood 
Co., 66 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. 
If your grocer does not carry Underwood 


Deviled Ham, drop usa post card and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Now made in CANADA, too, 
and sold at the same price. 


right here. Trav- 
eled all over, but 
will die right here. 
We figure the town 
couldn’t get on 
without us.” He 
laughed, but there 
was pride sud- 
denly in his voice. 

While they were 
having their cof- 
fee, Fanny made 
a stand. “Please 
give that pin to 
your mother,” she 
said. “‘Honest, I 
don’t want it.” And 
her eyes were can- 
did 


id. 
‘T’]l tell you 
what I'll do. Some- 
day Ill let you 
give it to her 
yourself. Come on, 
let’s get out of this 
firetrap. Let’s go 
someplace where 
I can be closer to 
you.” 
Her native sus- 
picion was aroused 
again. ‘‘Where?” 


YOUNG HEARTACHE - 
By Chesta Holt Fulmer 


W EEP, child, weep. 

Be glad of teardrops when they fall; 
Some distant day you may recall 

(When tears of grief won’t come at all) 
Their sweet relief. ; 


WEEP, child, weep. 

The heart that has no tears is old, 

Chilled with a numbing, bitter cold; 
A stricken thing that will not hold 

A dream—belief. 


WEEP, child, weep. 

Tomorrow you will smile again 
With just a memory of pain. 
Youth’s tears are only April rain— 
And just as brief. 


tive stillness, but if 
it had been delib- 
erate she could not 
have been more 
provocative. 

“You're like a 
shot in the arm,” 
he said. ‘‘You 
make me come to 
life. Kiss me!” 

“Nice people 
don’t,” she said in 
that deliberate, 
delicate little 
voice. She made no 
further sound — of 
protest when he 
turned off the 
lamp, but she stood 
up—and, there in 
the dark, her small 
fists curled. She 
was dangerously 
still when he 
found her, put his 
arms about her. 

He said, ‘‘Oh, 
you—” 

Suddenly the 
studio was illumi- 
nated again, this 
time from outside. 


“Lord, but you’re tense,” he said. A highway of light streamed through 


“Where? Oh someplace my mother often 


the front window. An automobile horn 


goes. How’s that?” 

They rode up the hill past the golden 
dome of the state capitol building. Once 
he slowed his car before the gaunt face 
of a small public building. 

“This is the state museum,” he said, “my 
father’s pet. He gave the land for the 
building and many of the exhibits.” 

Fanny was interested. “Your father must 
be important.” 

He was casual. “Oh, I suspect they'll 
name a street after him some day soon.” 

“Brawer Street,” she said, softly trying 
the name on her tongue. She tossed her 
hair in sudden triumph as though this 
were greater than her hopes. 

Then they went east, through the thin- 
ning neighborhoods, out toward the plains, 
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sounded, very close, shrill and continuous. 
The little country room was immediately 
as public as a street corner. 

Fanny pushed Marvin, and he went to 
the window and opened one casement. 
The horn stopped and a voice called, 
“Fanny! You about ready to come now?” 

She flung open the other casement and 
looked out. Headlights burned against her 
eyes, so that at first she could hardly see. 
They were dimmed suddenly, and she 
recognized Verne in the small truck. He 
had driven it across the yard, almost to 
the window. Now he stepped down, tall 
and black. 

“What the devil do you want?” Fanny 
said. She put her hands on her hips and 
stared out angrily. “Go away!” 


“He—hated Indians, didn’t he?” 

In the darkness he put an arm about 
her waist, casually, as though she were 
weak. 

“No,” he said patiently, “he was a scout, 
that’s all. He liked most Indians, and they 
mostly liked him.” 

With a sudden reluctant movement she 
put her face against his shoulder, there in 
pe darkness, and his arm tightened about 

er. 

“Fanny,” he said, “don’t make me leave 
you. Come with me.” 

From their perch she stared down and 
out toward Denver, past Denver to the 
east, where the black sky wedded the 
black earth. 

“T can’t just give up,” she said. “I’ve been 
planning too long.” 

“On aman like Brawer—and his family 
dinners. Planning to yawn yourself to 
death!” He shook her half in fun, then not 
in fun at all, and pulled her shoulders 
to him roughly, turning up her head and 
kissing her. Together in the star-fretted 
darkness they made a single pattern. It 
was he who broke away. 

“Well?” he said triumphantly. “You 
going back to The Place with me?” 

For a moment she watched him, lean 
and black in silhouette against the iron 
fence. Her voice was troubled and yearn- 
ing. “Yes,” she answered. 

With a laugh he came to her then, swept 
her up and carried her down the slope to 
the dull-shining bulk of the car. He drove 
jubilantly, daringly, divided between talk 
and laughter. “Imagine me calling that 
guy up and giving you to him on a silver 
platter!” 

She leaned against him, quiet and warm. 
“Right now,” she said, “let’s go now.” 

He didn’t take his careful gaze from the 
road, but he said slowly, “Tomorrow. I 
guess if I was smart I would take you right 
now. But this has got to last past tomor- 
row, Fanny. I’m not going on through my 
life always afraid of what you'll do when 
I’m not looking. See? Do you see?” 

They were on the flat now. Fanny rested 
against Verne, but her eyes, like messen- 
gers, went far ahead of the car. “We're 
going to Denver now,” she said, but in- 
stead of being the name of a town it was 
the name of an idea...» 

“Just till tomorrow,” he said. 

Suddenly, fiercely, she clung to him, to 
the warmth and strength of his arm. “T’ll 
be ready tomorrow,” she said. 


FTER dinner Marvin Brawer spoke to 
his mother. “I’ve done rather well to- 
night,” he said pleasantly. “Dinner was 
endless, and I see you’re giving me to Aunt 
Vivian for bridge. It’s like giving me to 
the lions.” 

Mrs. Brawer was pleased with her son. 
“You martyr!” she said. “This is the first 
night in weeks you’ve been here for din- 
ner. 

“I came because I want a favor. I want 
to come tomorrow night and bring a 
guest.” 

“Your father will die of surprise,” she 
observed. “Two nights in succession! Who 
is the guest?” 

“Do you remember the day we looked 
at the miniature?” 

Her lips set. “Not that wild woman with 
all the hair and fur?” 

“You'd be flattered if you knew how 
much she wants to come.” 

“Marvin, have you been seeing her?” 

“More than I had intended to. She’s 
strange. I’ve got to find out what makes 
her tick. I’m sure you'll be interested in 
her, Mother.” 

Mrs. Brawer turned her eyes upon the 
face of her son. “Indeed I think I shall be 
interested in knowing her,” she said. “Ask 
her by all means, Marvin.” 
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Next morning Fanny Piper’s hair hung 


——— 





== ‘Av Sf Nf over her white nightdress like tan- 
= PF f Ay Nes gled silk. She went through her suite, de- 
oy 1 . : nuding closets with a sweep of her arm. 
= ys When she came to the sweater she had 
—— worn at The Place, she put its empty arms 





IN M i LLION S OF Ho ebout nee neck and hugged its empty 


The ring of the telephone was like a 
laugh. 

“Tomorrow is today now!” she said im.. 
mediately, her eyes bright. The sound of 
the other voice changed her face, masking 
it as though with wax. “Oh, it’s you,” she 
said to Marvin Brawer. 

“T wish you sounded happier about it. 
Yes, it is I. What time shall I call for you 
tonight?” 

“I am very sorry,” she said in that 
pressed little voice. “I am going away. It 
will indeed—” 

“Careful there. You’re going to say it 
will be a pleasure not to see me. Matter 
of fact, this time it’s my mother I want 
you to see.” 

All the light in the room seemed sud- 
denly concentrated into the dark pools of 
her eyes. 

“Your mother!” 

“Yes, she wants me to ask you to din- 
ner. But of course if you’re going away—” 

For a second she sat there, slim and taut 
in her nightdress. Perhaps her whole life 
rocketed before her, the glittering puffs of 
the things she had dreamed, perhaps she 
saw them all—all achievable now because 
a middle-aged woman had asked her to 
dinner. 

But it was over in a moment. “Very 
well,” her voice flowed soft and light, “I 
shall be pleased.” 

She made another telephone call imme- 
diately. To the Western World-Globe. 

“I want to put a piece in the society 
column,” she said, and there were flashes 
and clicks, summoning a weary feminine 
voice. She had to tell it again. “I want to 
put a piece in the society column. Mrs. 
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She sucked her lips nervously. “Mrs. 












SS a on Brawer—Marvin Brawer’s mother.” ; 
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I said yes. Just the first thing that came 
up—I said yes.” 

“His mother? That Brawer?” There was 
a cry of pain from him. 

At the break. in his voice her own be- 
came stronger. “See what I meant? I’ve 
wanted it too long. I can’t give it up—I 
can’t.” She bent her head, her hair slid 
mournfully across her cheeks. “It’s going 
to be in the society column,” she said 


softly. 
(To be concluded) 
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The Wizard of Oz 


(Continued from page 41) 
page, picking out whatever tricks or man- 
nerisms Toto was supposed to have. He 
decided the dog was supposed to be a 
Cairn, and since females are smarter 
(everybody knows that), he proceeded to | 
train a little three-year-old to every mood | 
and gesture of the book dog. Weeks later, | 
when the Casting Office set about on iis| 
search, there was the Carl Spitz image | 
of the legendary pup. 

Before the Reign of Terrier, this enter- | 
prising young man’s claim to fame was 
Buck, the panting lummox of a St. Ber- 
nard who made almost as much money as 
I did last year. Spitz trains many dogs, 
not only for the movies. Local Glamour | 
Girls all go for dogs (they look so chic in | 
outdoor shots); but naturally, you cant 
housebreak a puppy and still get beauty- | 
sleep. So Carl does that. 

When I first read the Whiz of Oz, these |@ 
many, Many years ago, it ran as a Sunday |@ 
Serial. My brother and I used to spread 
it out on the floor, to water-color the illus- 
trations. All these years I've had my men- 
tal pictures of the characters in Oz AsI 
remember, the Wicked Witch of the West 
was always the most picturesque. So I|- 
looked at her appraisingly. Aside from the 
negative effect upon my two companions | 
(remember the above-described Flight of | 
Shearer and Parso?) she seemed a Mild. | 
though rather greenish, little woman. I 
was wrong. A few days ago they were | 
showing some reels of the picture in one} 
of the projection rooms, and I peered in. 
Take a bodyguard, if you frighten easy.|™ 


a Fwoop often goes wrong on the | i 
casting of stories that have been a aa . 
‘around so long they almost seem tradition. , z : 
I don’t think they went wrong on this one. Party Tray is fun to fix! 
Bert Lahr, as the Cowardly Lion, is such a 
natural that ’'m beginning to brood again 
on transmigration. His costume (borrowed |-¥ 
from an old dead lion) weighs fifty pounds, | % 
and it took several months to make. But 
that face you see peeking from the under- | 
brush is not a mask—it’s Bertie’s own. 
Facial make-up has utilized his own—uh a 
—uhnusual features—with only jowls and | Rats 
whiskers added. (The grimace is a throw- | aie 
back.) I have here a tasty bit of informa- 
tion from Mr. Kiesling’s publicity desk, 
which imparts to a gasping world the fact |_ 
that Mr. Lahr’s expressive tail was ani- 
mated by an Automatic Tail Wagger, “with 
electric motor equipped with gear, lever, | 
and fishline—thus creating Wags of all mm 
characters.”. I suppose one must learn jj ; 
about things like that, living in a candid | 
modern world; but personally—I find the 
whole idea too distressing. 

Every time (this is the second) that I 
write a movie article, my circle of ex- 
nodding acquaintances widens like the 
Pool of Years. Many more forgettings to 
give credit-where-credit is due and rl | 
have to eat at the Brown Derby rere 
night. I didn’t have any téte-a-téte vibra- | 
tions with Billie Burke, Ray Bolger, or 
Jack Haley (Will they be sorry now!), so 
I can hardly vouchsafe anything too Inti- | 
mate about them. I will say, though, that 
Billie Burke looks to perfection that small 
Woman-with-the-Wand that every child 

















ON A LOVELY 
PARTY TRAY! 




















Bridge parties, seppers, informal 
lencheons are the times for your 
SPAM party tray. Simply arrange 
thin SPAM slices and sliced bread 
on 2 large tray as shown. In separate 
relish dishes have sliced pickle, rad- 
ishes, and onions or cherries. Make 
SPAMwiches at the tzble. .- eaher 
plain or toasted. 








Abolish the question of 
*What shall | cook?” 
By writing for Hormels 
Free Recipe Book! 






is made of pure pork ... comes only in this 
handy 12-ounce can that needs no refrigeration. 


has tried to corner in the moss. What more 

eee ie heen creature, aay boul WE'VE COLLECTED about 50 of the most 

another? popular SPAM recipes and put them in 

aoe ere a through a colorful little book called “Hormel 

e hall of e as the Tin Woodsman : tie 
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is made-up with silver (No SPCA to in- LISTEN! “It Hzppened In Hollywood,” Horme!’s new 


kind of radio entertainment. Columbia network, every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning. 


THE HORMEL MEAT OF MANY USES 


terfere here!), and it costs fifty cents a 
day to put on. 

















* SALMON SALAD RING 


ANNED SALMON tested reape 


2 tbsps,. gelatin 


and all this good eating for 
what an ordinary meal costs 


Men simply devour this zesty salmon 
entree! Yet it’s so thrifty you can buy a 
grand, nutritionally-balanced dinner 
without boosting your budget. 


And is Salmon Salad Ring itself good 
for you! An entree’s main job is to sup- 
ply protein for the repair of body tis- 
sues. Canned Salmon gives you more pro- 
tein than almost any other common food. 
Plus the other values shown below! 


Treat your family to Salmon Salad 
Ring real soon. Canned Salmon’s now on 
special at food stores — stock up! For 
FREE salmon recipes, menu ideas, write 
Canned Salmon Industry, Dept. B-11, 
1440 Exchange Building, Seattle, Wash. 


1 Our greatest food fro 


LIKE SUNSHINE Canned 
Se Salmon is an outstanding 
= es source of vitaml 
Za | \ gives you vitamins 





SO) Ora 


m the sea 


in D. Also 
A and G 


Y5 cup cold water 

1 cup hot milk 

1 Ib. cottage cheese 
¥4 Cup Roquefort cheese 

(optional) 

/, tsp. salt 

1 cup cream, whipped 

4 cups (21bs.) Canned Salmon 


Soak gelatin in cold’ water, 
add to hot milk and stir un- 
‘il dissolved. Cream cottage 
cheese (and Roquefort if 
used) until smooth, add salt 
and cooled gelatin mixture, 
Chill until it begins to stif- 


fen, then fold in whipped 
cream. Place slices of stuff- 
ed olives on bottom of 8-inch 
ring mold, and link together 
with small strips of green 
pepper. Fill ring gently with 
cheese mixture and chill at 
least one hour before sety- 
ing. Break salmon into 
flakes about the size shown 
in the picture and marinate 
in sharp French. dressing, 
At serving time, turnout 
cheese ring on platter. and 
fill with marinated salmon 
flakes. Serves 8, 


LIKE MEAT Canned Salmon 
4g one of the "foundation 7 

Es foods" essential for growt 
and health 


LIKE MILK Canned Salmon ee 
rich in calcium and phos 
phorus, puilders of strong 
pones, sound teeth 


». ~ LIKE ALL SEA FOODS Canned 
\ Salmon gives you jodine, 4 


nee vital aid in the preven- 
: 
tion of goitre 


Ray Bolger is the Scarecrow. (He al- 
ways smiles at me in the Commissary.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Ray Bolger as the 
Searecrow is Terrific. He is also one of 
the finest dancers of our time, and he has 
never gotten half the chances that he 
should in Flickerville. Maybe he will, now. 

I’ve been avoiding the subject of Judy 
Garland because I would rather make 
cracks than give plugs. Alas, a plug is all 
I can give Miss Judy Garland. For my 
money (all but ten percent, that is to 
say!), she is the nicest little girl in Hol- 
lywood and one of the best actresses. I 
phoned her from the Lot the day the Whiz 
was finished and found that she was leav- 
ing for New York that night. She had no 


_| pat outpourings apropos of this being her 
| Most Thrilling Part; but she did say, wist- 


fully, that Spitz refused to sell her Toto. 
That seemed to be her big regret. (Can 
you imagine anything so mean as to keep 
a little terrier for yourself—just because 
she represents a lousy Fortune?) 

Judy’s is the only costume in the pic- 
ture that is not a dreamed-up weirdery. 
She wears the same checked farm-dress 
straight throughout the picture ... and 
was, with the exception of Toto, about the 
only person on the set who acted with a 
modicum of comfort. Fire extinguishers 
had to be kept handy for the Scarecrow, 


k ke * 
SO THIS IS LINDA 
By 


MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 


An understanding story for every 
girl who’s ever wondered why the 
‘right’? man doesn’t like her 


IN SEPTEMBER 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Kt ete 


Jack Haley had to have his. joints oiled, 
and Billie Burke had to keep slithering in 
and out of a Bubble. 

There were some sad little human-in- 
terest stories in the casting of The Wizard. 
One was about the man who had been try- 
ing for years to get the slightest sort of 
break—just any Bit to put him a few feet 
ahead of the ranks. Ecstatic when he got 
a call to report for The Wizard, he was 
sure his chance had come. He got the job, 
all right; but the job, my friends, consisted 
of crawling inside a hollow tree to vocalize 
it. Waiting years for an acting chance— 
and they let you Stand-in for a tree! Never 
mind, Boy; we liked your voice. (He’s the 
tree who says, “You've got a nerve, pick- 
ing my apples!”) 

As for tree-acting: in one of the biggest 
numbers—the “Jitterbug” sequence—fifty 
men had to dance inside tree trunks for 
a week. Dance-director Bobby Connelly 
had to devise a signal system utilizing 
colored lights to set the rhythms, since, 
once imprisoned, the men could hear no 
sound. Among his other pupils for the 
dances in the pix, Bob had 116 of the 
Midgets, 10 ten-foot Poison Bats, some 
flying monkeys, and oh, yes—the Male 
Impersonator, Toto. 

If you remember The Wizard at all— 
well, do you?—you remember that historic 
figure: the Horse of Another Color. Actu- 
ally, there are four of him; but it seems 
that—come time for the tinted nags—the 
SPCA rose up in a body to prevent any- 
thing so monstrous. Never at a loss, the 


make-up department put Jack Dawn’s 
heads together and emerged victorious. 
They solved the problem by producing ten 
or twenty dozen packages of lemon gelatin 
to tint the yellow horse, raspberry for the 
pink steed, etc., and the SPCA retired, 
mollified. It seems that the Pure Food 
Laws made using such a dye permissible. 

The Field of Poison Poppies has 40,000 
silken flowers in it—all made by hand. 
What do you think of that? 

Along about this time in my Research- 
ing, I began to feel a faint nausea, with 
green-and-purple flashes just before 
lunch. The studio dentist said it was the 
first symptom (comparatively fatal) of 
Statisticitis—generally contracted by as- 
sociation with the Publicity Department. I 
know Producers are legally responsible 
(well, morally, anyway) for anything like 
that happening to the Writers on their 
Payroll, so I went immediately to Mervyn, 
the Wizard. “I would like to associate with 
People instead of Facts, for a change,” I 
suggested. 

He said, “Okay. How about interviewing 
Victor Fleming, who directed the pic- 
ture?” 

If a person fancies Older Men (and she 
does!), it just happens that Director 
Fleming is one of the best-looking men 
on the Metro campus—if not in the West. 
I hesitated, for the right amount of lan- 
guor, then I said—“Well, all right.” VF 
was over at Selznick’s, so, not wanting to 
hurry things too much, ten minutes later 
I was there. 


Ga GABLE and Vivian Leigh were 
doing a scene together. I forgot all 
about The Wizard of Oz and my tea date 
and my new sore throat and—well, what- 
ever else there was to remember. It came 
over me in a sort of Grim Wave that 
that’s what is thrilling about Hollywood— 
that Mister Clark Gable. He was rigged 
out in a flowing white shirt and tight 
breeches and the cynical gray eyes of 
the Georgia love-pirate, and I—I was col- 
lapsed under an arc light. 

They finished the scene, and Clark 
yawned, and then he and Victor Fleming 
came over to sit on the Prop box, near 
which I was cowering. Mr. Fleming got 
there first, and Clark said, “Well, Jane—” 
(he calls me Jane!) “you're in pretty bad 
comp’ny!” 

Falling over my feet and quite Choked 
with emotion, I replied in a similar vein. 
What was I doing over here? Mr. Fleming 
said grimly. Why wasn’t I home? 

Not wanting him to guess my true mo- 
tives, I said mildly that I was working for 
Mervyn Leroy—on The Wizard of Oz. How 
come had he directed it, by the way, since 
it wasn’t his Type? 

He sighed moodily. “They made me. You 
don’t think I wanted to, for Gossakes?” 
His Roman mouth drooped wistfully. “I 
want a vacation.” 

I said I had heard he’d done a magnif- 
icent job. He pierced me with a gimlet eye. 

“How could you hear that? Picture isn’t 
even put together yet.” 

(That’s what happens to my Tact.) 

Gable interrupted just in time, his hazel 
eyes bespeaking all the lure of Arctic 
Nights. I answered quite detachedly. But 
in the back of my mind (which is gen- 
erally not open to the Public) I was think- 
ing: It’s a funny thing, how much less 
Potential this Metro factory is since Clark 
and Lombard—(not that anybody ever 
thought—) 

Just then something happened, or some- 
body yelled. Anyway, these two Best- 
Looking Men in Hollywood sprang to their 
glamorous arches and went to do the scene 
again, Mr. F. telling, Mr. G. doing. 

They came back twice after that, be- 
tween shootings. Once to talk about John 
Steinbeck’s new book; the next time to 


groan happily about how everybody Else 
got to take a Vacation. Mr. Fleming said, 
well, next time he gets off he’s going to 
Africa to hunt lion’s again. Mr. Gable said, 
well, he’s going with him. I was thinking 
that either of them would do all right in 
a Sidewalk Cafe ... but of course that 
type always prefers to hunt lions. 

“Oh! But what about The Wizard of 
Oz?” I pleaded, white-faced, suddenly re- 
membering what happens to those Luck- 
less ones who double-cross the House of 
Mervyn. “Say something about The Wiz- 
ard of Oz!” 

“Most interesting picture I ever di- 
rected,’ Mr. F. said obligingly. “Finest 
thing’s ever been done,” said Mr. G. 

Which was all I wanted to know. 

I drove away slowly. If only there 
weren’t so much everyday GLAMOUR in 
Hollywood! It’s enough to interfere with 
anybody’s work. Here was I, supposedly 
concentrating on Winkies and Munchkins 
—and they send me over to talk to Clark 
Gable! How many other High-Salaried 
Writers would put up with a thing like 
that? Or do you steel yourself to take 
it—through the years? 

Which reminds me. While speaking of 
Writers—they never get a break; every- 
body hates them. (Dear Ed.—Please print 
this in capitals): The screenplay for The 
Wizard of Oz was done jointly by FLOR- 
ENCE RYERSON, NOEL LANGLEY, and 
EDGAR ALLAN WOOLF. I think it is su- 
perior to the original story, as a movie 
vehicle, in that these three Brilliant Peo- 
ple have made a very amusing and logical 
tie-up between Dorothy’s farm life in 
Kansas and the later sequence in Oz. Even 
to an early and authentic introduction of 
the Whiz. The Wizard—that Phony Dic- 
tator Hollywood has wanted to do a film 
about for so very long—is played by Frank 
Morgan. Since Mr. Morgan is likely to be 
anything from a flash of Lightning to a 
Small Voice in the Grass, you can make 
your own comments. It’s what I’d call a 
rather intangible role. 


bee my typewriter ribbon buckles 
for its final time (I’ve had it fourteen 
years), I must tell you something strange 
about the man who wrote the book that 
inspired this Biggest Picture of the Year. 
Appropriately enough, L. Frank Baum 
lived right in Hollywood from 1911 till his 
death in 1919. His widow still lives in the 
same gray house, a block from Hwood’s 
teeming, steaming business routes. 

Last fall, when they were getting cos- 
tumes ready for The Wizard, a messenger 
was sent out to scour the secondhand 
stores for a ragged old topcoat to use for 
the Scarecrow. He bought one in the first 
pawnshop he tried. Big, tattered, just the 
thing. It was okayed by the Wardrobe 
department. Then—not until then—did 
they find the initials, sewed fast in the 
lining: “L. F. B.” Amazed at such a coin- 
cidence, they took the coat to check with 
Mrs. Baum. She authenticated both the 
label and initials; she said the coat had 
been her husband’s, thirty years before. 
So, when you see the Scarecrow, drooping 
sadly in the cornfield, remember that the 
coat he wears, by some strange trick of 
fate, was worn by L. Frank Baum in the 
years when he was talking, planning, 
writing about Oz. I think, of course, that 
Frank Baum, as a Ghost, arranged the 
whole coincidence. He probably had Writ- 
er’s-fear of Hollywood—and wanted to 
insure that there’d be something in the 
picture that was altogether his. 

But Mr. and Mrs. and Little America— 
all psychics aside—I think that you are 
going to like the way my studio has 


brought your favorite fairy-tale to life. It | 


has been done expertly, lavishly, and sin- 


cerely—by the most Magical industry in | 


the world. 
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Charm of Yoithe 


FOR WOMEN WHO DO THEIR 
OWN HOUSEWORK <2 


@ Many women who want to stay youth- 
ful and charming do not realize what 
Air-Way’s 20 years of experience has de- 
veloped to bring more leisure and less labor 
to the day’s routine. * 

The Air-Way dealer who rings your door- 
bell is gladly received in thousands of homes 
because he is an expert in home cleaning. 
And he will show you an ultra-modern home 
cleaning unit that is radically different from 
all other such devices and vacuum cleaners. 
You will be amazed at Air-Way patented 
features. Power-driven flexible vibrators and 
fibre agitators that really clean floors and 
floor coverings. Air-Way works in any direc- 
tion by a mere turn of the wrist. Easy to 
clean and renovate upholstered furniture, to 
take dust off high places without using a 
stepladder, to apply moth control material, 
to clean delicate and fragile things. Air-Way 
lets you see the dirt as it is being captured— 
you know the cleaner is getting the dirt. 
And, finally, what a joy to find that there is 
no cleaner bag nor container to empty—no 
clouds of dust—real protection of health and 
lovel'ness in dirt disposal. 

Let the expert, bonded Air-Way man show 
you this new technic of home cleaning that is 
helping women keep their youth and charm. 
Phone Air-way Branch in your city or write. 


Cir@ay 


SANITARY SYSTEM 


A CONVENIENT DIME BANK 
PAYMENT PLAN IS AVAILABLE TO YOU. 


Vm ataH eee tL Hm RLU 





US 


A splendid opportunity ts offered to men interested in 


selling this superior product... Write Air-Way, Toledo. 
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This automatic 
water heater, in- 
stalled in the 
Homewood 
Laundry, re- 
quires very lit- 
tle floor space. 
It is gas operated 
and will provide 
an adequate sup- 
ply of hot water 





Gmastioed leeanday 


AT THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 


This is the laundry planned by Good Housekeeping 
Institute for Gas Exhibits, Inc., in “Homewood” at the 
New York) World’s Fair. It is a well-lighted room on 
the first floor. Compact and step-saving, yet spacious, 
too, this room enables you to do your laundrywork 
comfortably and with minimum effort. With all these 
up-to-the-second conveniences at your call, the laun- 
dry is no longer the Cinderella room of your home 





This cleaning closet has hooks for every broom, brush, 
and mop, room for vacuum cleaner and carpet sweeper. 
At left is built-in ironing board near convenience outlet 
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Above is a washer which automatically washes, rinses, 
and extracts water from the clothes. At right is a cup- 
board for holding soaps, bleaches, and cleaning fluids 





Above you see a gas-heated dryer with rods equivalent 
to about 100 feet of line space. Here your clothes can 
be dried no matter what the weather may be outdoors 





The extended sides of this ironer provide space for 
holding pieces during ironing. Thermostatically con- 
trolled heat keeps the temperature right for each fabric 


“Socialized Medicine” 


(Continued from page 23) YOUR LITTLE GIRL YOU SHOULD BE ASHAMED OF I'M GOING 

government will give financial assistance. CALLED US. SHE YOURSELF SCRUBBING AND RIGHT HOME 

It is probable that many of those who SAID YOU FAINTED BOILING CLOTHES WHEN AND GET MY 
object to the Wagner Act do so not so FROM SCRUBBING RINSO Soaxs CLOTHES BOX OF RINSO 
much for what it actually contains as for AND BOILING CLEA AND SHOW 
what it implies. They oppose it, in other THE CLOTHES "Lu BE CLEAN WITHOUT HOW vO 
words, because they think it foreshadows ALL RIGHT... HARD RUBBING ee 
compulsory health insurance. | JUST GOT OR BOILING Ee ee 

In compulsory health insurance (loosely A LITTLE soak nn 


called “socialized medicine”) the govern- 
ment requires people to contribute and 
may contribute itself in order to equalize 
and diminish the burden, so everyone of 
meager income may be included. In the 
voluntary system you can let your insur- 
ance lapse, whereas under a compulsory 
state program the government insists you 
keep up your payments. 

Compulsory health insurance is not 
new. The first of the large modern systems 
was instituted in 1883 as part of the pro- 
gram sponsored by Bismarck in an effort 
to stem the tide of the socialist movement 
in Germany. Today it is in force in more 
than 20 countries, including all the great 
democracies except the United States. 

In some countries the system seems to 
work fairly well. The British have one 
of the most satisfactory health-insurance 

ms. It covers 80 percent of the gain- 
fully employed; 40 percent of the total 
population. Because any health-insurance 


scheme proposed by any of the states in SEE—RINSO DISSOLVES IN YOU’LL FIND CLOTHES LAST AS MUCH 
this nation would undoubtedly be influ- A FLASH INTO THE RICHEST AS 3 TIMES LONGER WASHED THE 
enced by the British experience, we'll SUDS YOU'VE EVER SEEN SAFE, "NO-SCRUB” RINSO WAY 
have to look at it. Besides, it is a concrete IN THIS HARD WATER! 
=. of an actual, working compul- —NO SCUM EITHER 

health i = ; 
eae pected, aysteas Grace. carn WASN'T THIS THE EASIEST 
ers and salaried persons pay in about nine YES, AND RINSO GETS eS ees 
cents a week for health insurance. Their CLOTHES ABQUT : 
employers also pay nine cents for each WHITER 7H nee sere DISHES AND ALL CLEANING. 
employee. The national government pays 2 IT'S SUCH A WORK-SAVER! - 
one-seventh of the-costs of benefits paid OLD-TYPE SOAPS IVE USED: 


to men, one-fifth of those paid to women, 
and in addition pays the entire costs of 
the central administration. 

When the British workingman is sick, 
he either goes to the doctor or, if neces- 
sary, asks the doctor to come to him. He 
receives the doctor’s services and all med- 
icines and curative appliances as part of 
his insurance benefits. 

The doctor he chooses must be one on 
the list or panel in his community. 


pH doctors on these lists or panels are 
not ordered or forced by the govern- 
ment to give their services. Any licensed 
medical practitioner who wishes to prac- 
tise under the insurance system may do 
so by having his name entered on the list 
of physicians who agree to give medical 
services to insured persons according to 
regulations issued by the Ministry of o YOU'LL FIND RINSO AND | CAN SEE 
peo. , \ ( LOOSENS GREASE RINSO IS GENTLE 
ey Sioed and FROM DISHES, POTS AS EVER 
—o ce octors in and an : ' 
Wales are insurance physicians. : AND PANS INA ON MY HANDS 
The patient may choose his doctor 
if he pleases. 

The doctor may refuse to accept any 
patient he does not wish to serve. : 
The physician is paid by the local in- RINSO'S MARVELOUS IN 
— committee. a ‘ WASHING MACHINES, TOO. THE 

e average income of insurance phy- 
sicians from their insurance practice in MAKERS OF 33 LEADING 
1934 was $2,120 a year. WASHERS REcommeNo IT 
There are virtually no physicians in 
Great Britain practising under the insur- 
ance scheme who do not have a private 


as well as an insurance practice. THAT'S RIGHT! AND THE NEW 
: on features eo ee ee ; Pn RINSO IS SO ECONOMICAL — 

e -insurance scheme in a large iIn- 
dustrial civilization answer some ques- . oY Se BS aE coecagt iy Tested and 
tions, refute some misconceptions wide- ; ' L | Approved by 
spread here—namely, that all doctors will CLEANING. A LITTLE GOES aed 
be regimented and obliged to come under 7 <a A LONG, LONG WAY Hawilldagiog 
the program; that the patient has no choice | pee 


of doctors at all; that the doctor is obliged 
by law to treat anyone and everyone who 
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Prof. Squirrel 


taught us.a lesson 


BLANKETS 


Fur-bearing animals keep warm in 
winter by growing a light, fluffy 
undercoat, called “Pelage.” So we 
took Nature’s tip ... and by our ex- 
clusive “Pelage” process, weave a 
similar undernap into Esmond Blan- 
kets. Result . . . warmth is almost 
doubled, without an ounce of extra 
weight. You sleep relaxed, wake re- 
freshed. Esmond Blankets are made 
in every price range. See them today 
. in lovely new colors ... at all 
good stores. 
Send for Free Book 


“Good Morning—or is it?”, beautifully 
illustrated guide to refreshing sleep. 
In U.S.: The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


In Canada: The Esmond Mills, Ltd., Granby, Quebec. 
In England: The Esmond Mills (U.K.) Ltd., London 


DIAPERS 


|— that are KNITTED TO FIT 


we 
— belong 
GY 


HIGHLY ABSORBENT: 

EASY TO CHANGE =~ 
-LAUNDER BEAUTIFULLY ~ 
DO NOT TANGLE IN THE WASH 


| GUARANTEED to please you and be 

| absolutely satisfactory in every way 

' SEE THESE MODERN DIAPERS AT LEADING DEPT. STORES AND CHILDRENS SHOPS 
| Or Send 15¢ for SAMPLE GARMENT 


MOA ee bd 


SELL Christmas Cards 


Show popular exclusive 21-card $1 Christmas Assort- 
ment and make 50c on each sale. Four other assort- 
ments, Personal Cards, withname, sell fast, pay big. 


Write for samples at once. v3 
Waltham Art Publishers Dept. 225 le lahd 
160 N, Washington St., Boston, Mass. ait aa 
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calls him; and that income is so fixed that 
it stifles the initiative which comes with 
private practice under a competitive sys- 
tem. 

Says Sir Henry B. Brackenbury, chair- 
man of the Council of the British Medical 
Association, “Any suggestion of the aboli- 
tion of the scheme would be received by 
overwhelming and emphatic protest from 
the [medical] profession and the insured 
population alike.” 

But the American Medical Association, 
official spokesman of the profession here, 
has gone on record unequivocally against 
the concept. It is safe to say that a major- 
ity of its membership upholds its stand, 
although there is a vigorous and distin- 
guished minority which emphatically 
challenges it. And since the doctors are 
members of the profession most nearly 
affected by any medical legislation, their 
opinions should be very carefully weighed 
and considered. 

The House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association called a special ses- 
sion in September of 1938, immediately 
after the National Health Conference, 
headed by Miss Josephine Roche, had 


outlined the present administration’s rec- _ 
ommendations. The Committee charged | 


with formulating the opinions of the 
A.M.A.’s House of Delegates went on rec- 
ord as follows: 

“Experience in the operation of hospital 
service insurance or group hospitalization 
plans has demonstrated that these plans 
should confine themselves to provisions of 
hospital facilities and should not include 
any type of medical care. ... 

“Your committee is not willing to foster 
any system of compulsory health insur- 
ance. Your committee is convinced that 
it is a complicated bureaucratic system 
which has no place in a democratic state. 
It would undoubtedly set up a far-reach- 
ing tax system with great increase in the 
cost of government. That it would lend 
itself to political control there is no doubt.” 


ANY of our most famous scientists 

agree with this view. Says Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, brain surgeon, formerly of Har- 
vard: “I advise delay in federal legislation 
until experiments with voluntary insur- 
ance are more fully tested. The medical 
profession, represented by the A. M. A., is 
naturally conservative, but is gradually 
coming around to the view that some bet- 
ter health coverage for persons of low in- 
come is necessary. Their [the medical 
profession’s] cooperation is essential to 
any program, health officials to the con- 
trary.” 

Dr. Cushing expressed his personal 
opinions fully some time ago in an article 
called “Medicine at the Crossroads,” in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation of May 20, 1933. In it he says: 

“This ...is ... the present crux in 
which the medical profession finds itself, 
overmanned, over-specialized ... like 
other necessities of life poorly distributed, 
an expensive luxury for those of modest 
means and the subject of an investigation 
by a commission which threatens us with 
socialization unless we promptly do some- 
thing to alter our spots, to cast off our 
long-conditioned reflexes, and put our- 
selves on a modern chain-store basis. .. . 

“Heaven knows there are plenty of 
things the commoner, including most doc- 
tors, would like to see corrected ... and 
the doctor wonders why, just at this time, 
when in spite of widespread distress and 
anxiety the health of the people is better 
than ever, he should be particularly sin- 
gled out and told if he doesn’t distribute 
himself more evenly, stop specializing and 
charge less, he’ll be coerced into doing so. 
He thinks this highly peculiar, for hasn’t 
he always striven with ever-increasing 
success to eliminate one after another the 
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diseases whose particular care provides 
his bread and butter? And has he not 
shared with the priest, from the beginning 
of the record, in giving a large part of his 
time to the indigent poor in whom busi- 
ness, finance, and the law may be theoret- 
ically interested without showing it in so 
direct and practical a way?” 

Dr. Cushing in this paper deplores the 
tendency to deprecate the family doctor, 
who treats everything from whooping 
cough to nephritis and who patiently waits 
for his pay. He continues: “... Though he 
comes in a cheap motorcar instead of a 
buggy, nervously smokes too many ciga- 
rettes, the general practitioner is still with 
us and plays the same important part he 
always has. 

“For nine-tenths of what he has to do 
‘the operating table and the microscope 
and the roentgen ray and the trained nurse 
and the mechano-therapeutist’ are wholly 
un-necessary; and when they are needed, 
he usually knows where to get at them.” 

Dr. Cushing writes that if the average 
man of modest means could be heard he 
would say, “‘Go slow with this proposal 
to insure me against those innumerable 
ills beyond the control of the health officer. 
It will mean an elaborate organization of 
persons to make the system work; some 
form of racket will surely grow out of i 
. .. and even should the state take it over\ 
it comes out of my pocket just the same? 

“And if the average man feels uneasy 
over the obligation to carry some addi- 
tional insurance, the doctor feels even 
more so from his experience, at close hand, 
with the system of employers’ liability in 
certain states, which is a hotbed of malin- 
gering.” 

Thus Dr. Cushing, like many of his most 
eminent colleagues, and like their spokes- 
man, the American Medical Association, 
contends that the arguments against com- 
pulsory health insurance are: 

1—The high cost of compulsory health 
insurance to the taxpayers. 

2—The burden of additional insurance 
to individuals already overburdened with 
fixed costs. ~- 

3—The danger of malingering. 

4—The extension of our bureaucracy, 
and the risk that the system might become 
another political instrument. 

In addition, many members of the med- 
ical profession also maintain that compul- 
sory health insurance means: 

5—Inferior medicine. The quality of 
American medicine will deteriorate. 

6—They, with Dr. Cushing, hold that 
medical care is already generally available 
and insurance is not needed, because it is 
the first principle in the physician’s code 
to give his services regardless of the pa- 
tient’s ability to pay. He does this gener- 
ously both in clinics where he donates his 
services, and to patients who he knows 
full well will never be able to pay him. 


HESE are the main arguments ad- 

vanced against “socialized medicine,” 
by many of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and it is 
inconceivable and absurd to think that 
any selfish motive lies behind their op- 
position tc health insurance. On the con- 
trary, our greatest doctors genuinely have 
the welfare of their patients and of the 
people at heart. 

As Dr. Cushing points out, no other sin- 
gle group gives so generously and so 
constantly of its capital, its professional 
learning, experience, and ability. 

There are, however, arguments with 
which the sponsors of compulsory health 
insurance attempt to meet the six points 
outlined above. In the interests of fair 
play, let us consider them. 

1—The high cost of compulsory health 
insurance to the taxpayers. 

Medicine is expensive! 


In 1936 $3,200,000,000 was spent for med- 
ical services in this country. 

Eighty percent, or $2,560,000,000, was 
paid by the patients themselves. 

Four percent, or $28,000,000, was do- 
nated by philanthropy and by industry. 

Sixteen percent, or $512,000,000, was 
spent by government. 

If you want to average it, that’s approxi- 
mately $25 a year for every person in the 
country. 

The Committee which worked out the 
details of the Wagner Act also presented 
a detailed estimate of the cost of eonidinel 
adequate health facilities under several 
different methods of payment. The pro- 
gram, incorporated in the Act, is a ten- 
year one, providing for gradual addition 
of facilities. It estimated that the ex- 
pansion of health organizations in state 
and local communities; maternity care, 
care of newborn infants and older chil- 
dren; expansion of hospital facilities; the 
construction of health and diagnostic cen- 
ters in rural areas remote from hospitals; 
and the provision of medical care for the 
medically needy—that is, those people now 
on public assistance and those forty mil- 
lion who are self-sustaining but who are 
unable to meet the costs of sickness— 
would cost, in toto, $850,000,000 a year. 
The Committee recommended that the 
federal government meet half this cost. 

This means that government—federal, 
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state, and local—would increase its health 
expenditures by 3338,000,000. 

The Committee estimates that $338,- 
000,000 of new money, raised by taxation, 
would be needed for this comprehensive 
program of medical care. It does not be- 
lieve that health insurance would require 
additional funds. 

2—The burden of additional insur- 
ance to individuals already overbur- 
dened with fixed costs. 

The cost of living has gone up year by 
year. Some people pay higher income 
taxes. They pay for unemployment com- 
pensation, for old-age pensions. They pay 
sales taxes and other hidden and apparent 
taxes for the growing cost of government 
and social welfare. They pay life-insur- 
ance premiums. Many pay for other forms 
of insurance, for interest and amortization 
on the mortgages on homes; for automo- 
biles; etc. All have the unavoidable week- 
by-week charges for food and clothing and 
the education of their children. 

Health insurance is one more load these 
overburdened citizens will have to carry, 
month after month, year after year, if the 
nation embarks upon this program. Can 
they afford it? 

This is the legitimate question which the 
medical profession asks. 

The proponents of the measure insist 
that the people can afford it. They point 
out that they must pay the costs of illness 
when it comes. That if they save against 
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illness systematically in their own private 
program of expenditures, that’s a fixed 
cost. If they get a second mortgage on the 
house to pay for Bobby’s fractured arm, 
that, too, becomes a fixed cost. 

It was because the emergency costs 
of sickness and medical care were so heavy 
for those of meager income that compul- 
sory health insurance was devised so long 
ago in other countries. Experience has 
shown that the people who need health 
insurance most cannot afford even volun- 
tary forms, because they are too expen- 
sive. 

In order to make it possible for them 
to have insurance and anything approxi- 
mating good medical care, other people, 
through the help of government, must 
lighten the load by sharing the insurance 
costs. And actually, those costs are already 
shared in a haphazard, unsatisfactory 
fashion—through public medical relief on 
the one hand and through extremely high 
private fees on the other. 

3—The danger of malingering. 

Dr. Cushing and others say that men 
and women who have ready and free ac- 
cess to medical care come to the doctor 
with every toe-ache and sneeze, real or 
imaginary, and moreover that they insist 
that the doctor certify to the fact that they 
are ill, in order to get disability benefits 
—the usual concomitant of compulsory 
health insurance. 


ATURALLY, abuses of health insur- 
ance, public or private, are more than 
likely to occur. It’s perfectly true, as we 
all know, that some people heartily enjoy 
going to the doctor. The lady in sables 
enjoys her neuroses; the lady in a shawl 
has a misery in her back. 

And doctors who have become slovenly 
and indifferent in secure jobs, unspurred 
by competition, and eager only to please 
patients whose alleged incapacity means 
more pay for the physician, find it easy 
to O.K. such claims. 

As Dr. Cushing points out, workmen’s 
compensation laws in this country have 
already been father to many such abuses 
and even rackets. 

Supporters of the Wagner Bill, however, 
assert it’s up to the doctor. They point out 
that a physician who has an assured in- 
come may, if he chooses, tell the patient 
his pains are all imaginary, and send him 
packing. Health insurance does not de- 
mand that the doctor treat malingerers. 

Now we come to the fourth point: 

4—The extension of our bureauc- 
racy, and the risk that health insurance 
might become another political instru- 
ment. 

This is all perfectly true. Compulsory 
health insurance would undeniably re- 
quire a professional and an administrative 
personnel, As envisaged at present—set up 
by the individual states—it might readily 
become a potent political machine. With 
our admittedly selfish political organiza- 
tions, new devices for public welfare may 
all too easily be seized for private gain and 
party power and control. 

That is a very grave risk. 

Doctors point out that the public-health 
services of many cities and states are not 
beyond reproach. That is true; they are 
not. We see public-health officers ap- 
pointed not because they are trained and 
experienced in this very special field of 


for the PRE-SCHOOL CHILD medicine, but because they have political 


connections. Sometimes they are not par- 
ticularly good doctors; occasionally they 
are not physicans at all! 

Nor are the staffs and organizations of 
local public-health services or state de- 
partments of public health all that might 
be desired. They too frequently benefit 
from partisan affiliation and _ political 
rather than professional service. The re- 
sult is that the public suffers. 

It is entirely possible that an enlarged 
health service might simply increase 
abuses already current. On the other hand, 
such abuses are not inevitable. The U. S. 
Public Health Service is not, like some 
local public-health services, a political in- 
strument. Physicians at the famous Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore—a strong- 
hold of opposition to health insurance—are 
militantly proud of the existing public- 
health service in their state of Maryland. 

Probably the most general objection to 
compulsory health insurance is the fifth 
point: Socialized medicine is inferior 
medicine. 

It is claimed, and to a large extent it is 
true, that the doctors who are enrolled on 
the lists of those practising under public 
health-insurance schemes in other coun- 
tries are not the best doctors. The Harvey 
Cushings, the George Criles, the Hugh 
Youngs, the Mayos of this land will never 
be found on any panels, although they will 
as always give their services free to the 
needy who come to them and to the hos- 
pitals and clinics where they serve regu- 
larly. 

So the burden would fall on the average 
general practitioner. 

The average general practitioner today 
is a man of reasonable but not conspicuous 
ability. His practice is among those of 
small incomes. He doesn’t send his patients 
to the specialist or to the hospital or clinic 
unless he absolutely must, because he 
knows they can’t afford it. 

But the average person would have bet- 
ter medical care under health insur- 
ance than he does now. For while the 
doctors who enrolled for insurance prac- 
tice would not be the great physicians, 
they would have better diagnostic, better 
laboratory, better technical, and better 
hospital facilities, which would all be paid 
for from insurance funds. And there would 
be no financial blockade against sending 
their patients to the great specialist when 
his services were needed. 


po we come to the sixth point 
raised in opposition to compulsory 
health insurance: 

6—Medical care is already available, 
and insurance is not necessary because 
any physician gives free care when he 
finds it needed. , 

This, according to the other side, is a 
rash, ill-considered statement. Families 
of small incomes who are self-respecting 
and pay their bills don’t ask for charity 
or free medical attention. Among families 
on relief, acute illness is 47 percent more 
prevalent and chronic illness 87 percent 
more prevalent than among families of 
incomes of $3,000 and over. No physician’s 
care is received in 28 percent of disabling 
illnesses in families just above the relief 
level. 

Our infant and our maternity mortality 
are inexcusably high. While great cities 
boast fine facilities, we know there are 
great rural areas where there are no 
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hospitals at all and also no doctors. The 
Committee on Medical Care and the Na- 
tional Health Survey, as well as a long list 
of other authoritative sources, have com- 
piled a mass of statistics and references 
documenting the lack of available medical 
care. 

When it is available, when the poor do 
get it, it’s at the doctor’s expense. Every- 
body knows the doctor bill is the last bill 
to be paid. Everybody knows the doctor 
gives his services to the hospitals and 
clinics without charge. 

He’s the only one who does. Nurses are 
nearly always paid. Laboratory techni- 
cians get salaries. Druggists’ supplies are 
delivered C.O.D. The launderers, grocers, 
and equipment manufacturers who serve 
them present and collect their bills. 

But the doctor is the victim of a senti- 
mental tradition. A tradition which, par- 
ticularly, does not move his landlord or 
his milkman to a like philanthropy! 

Why, ask the proponents of health in- 
surance, should the small doctor bear an 
inordinate share of the cost of medical 
care, just because there is a pretty senti- 
ment about it? 

So, obviously, there is much to be said 
on both sides, and after all has been said, 
many people will find it difficult to make 
up their minds. But that is something 
nobody else should try to do for them. 
In a democracy, people are supposed to 
think for themselves. 

Nobody quarrels with the end of health 
legislation, which is the wider distribution 
of the inestimable benefits of modern 
medicine. It is the means of achieving 
such distribution that is yet to be deter- 
mined. The people of the United States 
are being asked to make up their minds. 


HOME FROM THE FAIR 
By Lexie Dean Robertson 


THAT rounded haystack is a perisphere, 
And near by 

The silo lifts a silver trylon 
To the sky. 

Bright fireflies glow 

In incandescent play 

To make the path a glittering 
White way, 

And all the vibrant colors 

Of the earth 

Are murals from the window 
By my hearth. 


OU, it was good to go and see 
What man has done 

To place a new horizon 

Toward the sun, 

To learn that loveliness and science 
Are the same, 

To find faith kindled 

Like an eager flame, 

Knowing that our tomorrow’s dreams 
May be 

The swift achievement 

Of reality. 


AND, having touched the world, 
I realize 

The beauty and the peace 
Before my eyes. 
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Paradise Regained 


(Continued from page 29) 


our hostess, we looked through the 
purple-blue blossoms of a tall jacaranda 
tree to the dazzling snow—and turned to 
look at the purple-blue sea lying below 
us. It was an incredible and magic 
moment. 

The next day we drove into the moun- 
tains to a ranch where trees of a more 
temperate climate grow in profusion. 
After an early lunch we motored to 
Kahua, another cattle ranch of some thirty 
thousand acres, set very high and cool, 
and with a view of the sea across the 
slopes. Here we spent the night, sitting 
after dinner before an enormous fireplace, 
in which our steaks had been cooked, and 
setting out early next morning on an ex- 
pedition to our hosts’ beach house. 

It was raining when we left the ranch. 
There below the house was the drill 
ground on which King Kamehameha once 
drilled his conquering troops. But when 
we reached the coast at Kawaihae, from 
which cattle are shipped, we had left the 
rain behind us in the mountains, There 
was a sampan at the wharf, and we 
boarded it, with our picnic basket. It 
would have pleased you to see Mlle. X. 
and me—superbly dressed in the spare 
blue jeans, flannel shirts, and leather 
jackets of our host, and on our heads the 
largest lauhala hats we could find. 


GAMPANS are broad and sturdy. I sat in 
the bow and watched the blue waves 
dance by. The trip down the coast to 
Weliweli took over an hour. And every 
minute was filled to the brim with beauty. 

A small reef of lava runs out from the 
beach at Weliweli to make a little harbor. 
And lava has built a natural wharf, on 
which we could disembark and clamber 
back to the beach and the house. The 
house is one vast room, and a patio roofed 
with lauhala matting. Some day the newly 
planted hau trees will form a covering and 
replace the mats. In the patio an open 
grille and in the house everything you 
could possibly wish for peace and relaxa- 
tion. A long table for picnics, a concealed 
kitchen, and at the far end of the room 
two huge divans—seven by seven. Most 
of the walls are glass, with some wall space 
of lava blocks and Philippine mahogany. 
There is no road over the lava flow, no 
way to reach it save by water. There is 
no telephone and no sound except that 
of water and wind—wind in the waves, 
wind in the coconut palms. 

Back of the house are three natural 
fresh-water pools. Fish swim in one, and 
come up to be fed, their heads clear out 
of the water. In another the almost ex- 
tinct geese of Hawaii have a refuge—two 
mated pairs and one widowed goose, blind 
in one eye, She will not mate again. She 
is monogamous. 


The third pool, the deepest, is the one- 


in which we swam. The sea comes in at 
high tide and fills it to its lava brim. New 
palms have been planted around it. In 
seven years they will be very tall. The 
water is cold and marvelous. We plunged 
in, gasping. It rained a little, a sunny 
shower, while we swam. On the edge of 
the pool is a grass shack, a dressing room 
for amphibious ladies. 

After swimming, lunch—not that we 
had not broached the picnic basket on 
the way down the coast! And our host 
made strong, heartening tea. And after 
lunch we all disposed ourselves on the 
divans—there was room to spare—and 
slept, with the sound of wave and wind 
in our ears, steeped in peace and sun- 
shine. 

It was a wrench to leave Weliweli, that 
strip of sand, with its trees and fresh 
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pools, a small, unspoiled oasis between 
the lava flow and the sea, spared by the 
lava which had coursed to the sea many 
years before. But leave it we must, by 
sampan as we had come. It was rough 
coming down, rougher returning. We sat 
on the deck and sang. Not I, of course. You 
know I can’t carry a tune. But I could 
sing in my mind. 

And once a wave caught and tipped us 
sideways, and Mlle. X., sitting cross-legged 
facing the rest of us, slid helplessly and 
indignantly toward the water. Her face 
was a study in bewilderment and horror. 
But our host reached out a casual hand, 
caught her by the ankle, and dragged her 
back to safety. He went on singing, never 
missing a beat. It was the most astonish= 
ing rescue at sea anyone has ever wit- 
nessed. Someone suggested unkindly that 
he was accustomed to bulldogging steers, 
but Mlle. X. didn’t mind. She was far too 
grateful. After all, she can’t swim. 

Coastline, lava flows, mountains rising, 
and the restless water. And on a beach 
before we reached the wharf, a magnifi- 
cent rainbow, perfect in every particular 
and holding its color for a long time. I 
never before saw such rose and gold, such 
mauve and tender green in any rainbow 
—even here in the land of rainbows. Mlle. 
X., disregarding her uncertain equilib- 
rium, came to her knees to take a motion 
picture of it. I hope she caught even a 
faint echo of its glory. 

At the wharf we said good-bye to our 
resourceful host. Then his wife and our 
friend Dorothy, from Ewa, who had flown 
to Hawaii with us, drove us to Kona Inn 
at Kailua, which we reached in time for 
a shower, a discarding of blue jeans, and 
a donning of dresses before dinner, Kona 
was, as it had been last year, immeasur= 
ably peaceful and lovely, with people who 
remembered us to welcome us again. 

But Dorothy and the mistress of Kahua 
Ranch left us after dinner to drive the 
long, twisting way back to Kahua—un- 
terrified by darkness, winding roads, and 
the menace of wild pigs, which come out 
at night to lie on a roadway warmed by 
recent sun. So after vain expostulation we 
let them go and went to bed in cool, de- 
lightful rooms opening on screened lanais 
beyond which lay the sea—the sea, which 
comes purring over the lava rocks and 
then, retreating, leaves little pools filled 
with tiny, brilliant-colored fish. 


For the next two days we rested, walk- 
ing often along the open road, where 
walls were covered with blossoms, look- 
ing at little quiet houses, at the wharf and 
tiny beach from which last year we had 
seen cattle driven into the sea by cowboys 
on horseback and towed by longboat to 
the waiting ship. 

This is the ideal place for a honeymoon. 
The Inn has a great central entrance 
lounge, and all the rooms open from a 
long, roofed porch. Our rooms, at the end, 
had the twin lanais. The lounge is two 
stories high, and an inside gallery runs 
from the stairway around the second 
story. On the sea side there are a great 
veranda and down a few steps the open 
dining room. You look over lawns to the 
black shapes of lava, the little tidal pools, 
and the big swimming pool built right on 
the ocean’s edge. 

I swam there, and every time a sizable 
wave broke, the white spray and green 
water came tumbling over to engulf and 
enliven you—provided you stayed at the 
deep end. I was timid and didn’t. 

We took a short motor ride to near-by 
places we knew last year ... to the lazy 
little houses clustered on the beaches, ‘to 


the City of Refuge in its grove of palms | 
and the winding roads bordered with | 
jacaranda in full bloom and shower trees 
just coming into blossom, gold and rose 
and pink. And if you looked on one side 
there was the changing sea, and if you 
looked on the other there were mountains 
altering in light and shade. 

The morning we left the Kona Inn we 
met our shipboard acquaintances, the | 
Emorys, who had come by car from Hilo } 
the night before to spend a week or two. 
We left them there in that singularly quiet 
and sunny Eden, where the trade winds 
always blow. We will see them again when 
we sail from the Islands. I asked them if 
they had had, as yet, their first quarrel. 
But they shook their heads and smiled. 
Who, they inquired, could quarrel here? | 

We drove to Hilo, a long drive, and our | 
driver was our friend Fred, who had 
driven us the year before. We were so) 
glad to see him. He arrived with leis for | 
us and a real welcome. But on the drive | 
he questioned me very severely. What | 
did one call the lava? What was the name | 
of that certain fish? Had I forgotten all he | 
had taught me in a short year’s space? | 
How about that fish? he demanded, and 
it took me a full three minutes to pro- 
duce, at last, its name, which is much 
longer than. itself. Humuhumunukanu- 
kaapawaa! “So there!” I said, gasping. 

The road wound through lava flows, | 
through the Parker Ranch, and we saw | 
the lehua trees in rosy-red, powder-puff 
blossom. If you pick them it will rain. Is 
that why it rains so much along the | 
Hamakuka coast, where the cane grows in | 
profusion, where there are deep gorges 
and overhead flumes and water tumbles 
precipitously to the sea? 

Hawaii is a most fascinating island be- 
cause of its tremend .s variety of land- | 
scape. The snowy mountains, the lesser 
ranges, the sunny Kona coast, the steep 
Hamakuka coast, the great cattle ranches, | 
the cane—and of course the Volcano and 
National Park. This trip we did not go to 
the voleano. We went last year and 
watched the lazy stream rising from 
cracks in the ground, and peered into the 
great crater. But Pele, the goddess of the 
voleano, did not stir in her sleep. It is 
some years since the pot has boiled with 
molten lava. And this year, too, she has 
been quiet. But when she puts on a real 
demonstration, you cam see the red flare 
of her volcanic fires on the sky as far 
away as Honolulu. 








a Hawaii, a week in Honolulu, 
back in our rooms over the garden, 
seeing old friends and making new ones. 
I spoke one morning on the radio and an- 
other day talked to a class at the Univer- 
sity. At eight thirty am., I am not very 
bright. In fact I am not any too bright at 
any time of day. I wonder what I said to 
those guileless children, each fired with 
the desire to write the great American 
novel and some asking me severe academic 
questions that I was not equipped to an- 
swer. There were a good many present 
that bright morning—Chinese and Japa- 
nese, and I think Hawaiian, as well as 
white. It was my first experience of talk- 
ing to such a group, and their composure 
was far ahead of mine. A nice audience. | 
I hope they were not too critical. I know | 
they were too courteous to show it. 

During that week we drove once more | 
across the Island to the lovely windward | 
side, going out by Koko Head along the | 
beautiful coast and returning by_ the 
Nuuanu Pali. “Pali” means “cliff,” and ap- 
proached from either side it is of in- 
credible beauty. From the parapet at the 
top you look across gardens to the sea. | 
There is always mist or light rain on the 
Pali and an overpowering wind. From 
here Kamehameha the Conqueror flung 
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NEW...a CREAM DEODORANT 


which safely 4 


STOPS sncer-arm PERSPIRATION 


Does not harm dresses, does 
No waiting to dry. Can be used 


Instantly checks perspiration 
1to3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 


A pure, white, greaseless, stain- 


Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering 
for being harmless to fabric. 


have been sold.. 
~ jar today—at any store 
which sells toilet goods. 
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REDUCING WITH PLEASURE 


A special Bulletin prepared jointly by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and Bureau. It outlines a happy, healthful 
regimen for getting slim while still enjoying tasty and 
satisfying meals. Gives menus, all tested, tasted and ap- 


Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th St. & 8th Ave., New York City 








WHY SOME HAIR 
“STAYS PUT” 


e Isyour hair all limp, flat and droopy after a home 
shampoo? Even when you spend more for a per- 
manent than you think you should, does your hair 
seem dry, wiry, and more stubborn to put up than 
before? It seems tragic now... but please don’t 
| give up hope! This week try a new easy to use, 


home shampoo called Admiracion Oil Shampoo. 
A single application and dirt, perspiration and dust 
are thoroughly washed away. The dulling film that 
mars otherwise naturally pretty hair goes. The 
sparkle and glory that’s hidden in your hair is yours 
with practically no effort on your part. Ask your 
druggist today for Admiracion Oil Shampoo. There 
are two types... “no-lather” in the red carton and 
“Jathering” in the green carton. Money back if 
this new shampoo isn’t the perfect short-cut to a 
lovely, easily managed coiffure. Admiracion 
Laboratories, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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SOLO CURLERS 


RED TOP CURLER—5¢ EACH 
+ 


EASY TO USE—TANGLEPROOF 
Recommended by Beauty Experts 


AT 5¢ AND 10¢ STORES 
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Are you forever 
cleaning windows? 


Do your windows seem to get 
dirty almost as soon as they’re 
cleaned? Then you ought to try 
Bon Ami Cake. You'll find it 
leaves no oily film to catch dirt. 
Instead, it polishes the glass so 
it’s sparkling and crystal-clear. 
It’s easy to use. Just. rub it on— 
then, wipe it off while still damp. 
And Bon Ami Cake is economical 
too—you'll be surprised how long 
one cake lasts! 

For safety’s sake use Bon Ami 
Cake to clean your windshield 
where clear vision is so important. 


Bon Ami Cake 


leaves no oily film.. polishes as it cleans 


“hasn't 
scratched 


2$ELLING BLUEBIRD 
= FAG HRISTMAS ASSORTMENTS 









Make quick cash profits and have own greeting card 
=j business showing friends amazing. value 21 folder 
“$1 Christmas assortment, Latest designs created 
NY by master artists. Also $1 Gift Wrapping, Every 
Day, Religious, Etching, Birthday, 50c Tving Rib- 
bon boxes. No experience needed. error) 
EXTRA BON 56 NAME IMPRINTED CARDS 
boy 3 way selling features bring big- lat 
ger profits. Combination Sample Offer. No investment. 
Write for 21 box on approval and money-making plan. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


BLUEBIRD STUDIOS, Dept. C-21, 
age 

BUGS spoiling your GARDEN? 
Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
It’s quick, simple, sure, inexpensive, Kills — 
insects that harm roses, other flowers and juss 
shrubs. Also ants in lawns. Safe to hu-@™am™ 
mans, birds, pets, when sprayed, 35c bottle/ ==> 

‘a. ¢] 


makes several gallons, Wasy-to-follow di- 
rections on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 


Spray_where you buy garden supplies. 5 
Send post card to McCormick 
Sales Co., Baltimore, Md., fore 
Garden = 


msect Control booklet No.’3FS. See 


ON APPROVAL 
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mle: CREETING CARDS 
Cu RISTMAS are Money makers 


ih 
Sell NationallyFamousSunshine21Smart ChristmasFoldersat 
$1.Costs50c. Worth$2.85.Exquisitedesignsincl.tipons,die-cuts, 
inserts, on expensive mica, suede chment papers. Clever & ) 
trickyideasfromourstudios.A: uper ValueLine’’—32de- We 
signs from 50 for$1. to 25 for $1.95 incl. name. America’s biggest card 
value. Sent on special request. Outstanding Gift Wraps, Etchings, 
days, Comics, 21 Ass’t.on approval.No investment.Start today. 


Every $ 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 154 Nassau, Dept. G, New York City 


KNITTING YARN £ix 


NEW 1939 FALL and WINTER YARNS FREE 
Standard for 30 Years. 
CLIVEDEN YARN Co. 

Dept. E-2, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the captured Oahu troops some one hun- 
dred and forty years ago. 

What a king he was. Born on the Island 
of Hawaii on the birthstone on which 
kings must be born, of a royal father and 
a royal mother, who were brother and 
sister, himself more royal than they be- 
cause of his birth.... 

I thought of him as we paused there 
on the Pali to look again across to the 
sea, which was green and blue and mauve 
under the sunlight although we stood in 
misty rain. 

During this week we saw many old 
friends and made new. We went to lots of 
parties. We were made welcome in big old 
houses set in gardens and sheltered by 
trees in the city, in mountain houses cling- 
ing to precipitous slopes and commanding 
a view of the city, of Diamond Head, or 
of the Punch Bowl, where last year we 
saw the Easter sunrise. We shopped, went 
calling, and now and then we even took 
time to stay at home, sitting on the terrace 
overlooking the beach and Diamond Head, 
lunching on Samoan crab, tropical-fruit 
salad, and iced tea enhanced by a finger 
of pineapple, and watching the people on 
the sands a stone’s-throw away, the 
surfers coming wave-borne toward shore 
and the outriggers with their occupants 
furiously paddling until—the right dis- 
tance reached, the right wave caught— 
they could come flying home. 


S° MUCH to see, so much to do. Trying 
to fix the taste of fresh mangoes firmly 
in one’s memory, the savor of wild guava, 
of passion fruit with its crackly golden 
skin and flesh like pale green jade. Trying 
to capture forever the light and shadow on 
sea and mountain, or the beautiful face 
of an old Hawaiian woman shopping on 
Fort Street in a gray holoku, her brown 
features serene and lovely, her dark eyes 
smiling, and her carriage the most regal 
thing you ever saw. Hawaiian girls are 
very pretty; but the older women are 
breath-taking. They have a dignity that 
we can never achieve, a charm and a 
superb grace of bearing that are beyond 
us. I shan’t forget the old woman in the 
gray cotton holoku. There was an edge of 
lace at her brown throat. She wore a per- 
fectly unfashionable black straw hat. 
Possibly her feet were bare. I shall re- 
member her always. For more than the 
sheer marvel of sea and mountain, the 
golden glory of sun, the swift and slant- 
ing rain, more than flower garlands, than 
blossoms on vine and shrub and tree, she 
represents Hawaii to me—beauty and 
dignity and friendliness and long years 
under a sapphire sky. 

Next we flew to Kauai, an hour’s flight, 
over sea and channel. We have good 
friends there. Frances met us, and we 
drove to her remembered lovely home, 
beside an emerald-green river, with 
mountains in the distance and sugar-cane 
growing all around us, beyond the gardens 
and tennis courts. There was a darling 
bride-to-be daughter of the house, whom 
we had not met last year. There was a 
friendly dog, who, since we last saw her, 
had produced a most engaging son, one 
with very black eyes—a dissolute and de- 
lightful animal. And still another dog, an 
enormous and stately creature who went 
walking with me and pointed out, in his 
own fashion, the various items of interest. 

There were parties on Kauai, dinners, 
luncheons, teas, and one was a Chinese 
dinner. I ate and liked everything except 
something rather odd called fish belly. 
But our fellow guest, who had flown over 
with us, insisted that I eat it. He liked 
it, he said, as if that was all I needed to 
convert me! 

A luncheon with gracious people in a 
lovely home at Lihue and a drive to see 
the Wailua Falls, higher than Niagara. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


And another drive to look down on the 
jade-green rice fields of Hanalei, to see 
the Wet and Dry Caves, tunneled deep 
into a mountain, and the superb Napli 
Coast. We did not get to the ancient fish . 
ponds said to have been built by the 
Menehune, the men of the mountains who 
were here long before the Hawaiians, the 
little people who worked only at night. 
Kanai people will show you the Menehune 
ditch, a marvel of engineering and ex- 
plainable only if you agree with the scien- 
tists that the legendary race did exist. 

We flew back from Port Allen last 
Thursday and ever since then have been 
trying to crowd all we can into the last ~ 
few days. The other night friends gave us 
a Luau—a poi supper. The women wore 
the graceful holokus—Mlle. X. and I felt 
very much malihinis (strangers, to you) 
in evening frocks—and the men wore 
bright ribbon sashes. The table was 
covered with green ti leaves—the indis- 
pensable ti, which serves in so many 
capacities—and we ate with our fingers. 
I will never dare’ tell the children what 
fun it was. We had passion fruit and fish, 
luaus of chicken and pork, which is meat 
wrapped about with taro and then cooked 
in ti leaves, tied into an entrancing little 
bundle. We had squid cooked in coconut 
milk, and I say, despite your startled ex- 
pression, that until you have eaten such 
squid, you have not lived! We had a serv- 
ing of roasted kukui nut and dried fish 
and the orange-colored, coarse Hawaiian 
salt. We had great bowls of poi.and a side 
dish of the delicious salmon lomi-lomi, 
which I fear is raw. We had sweet potato 
and coconut poi and an ineffable pudding. 

After that we washed our hands in cala- 
bashes of warm water and slices of lemon. 
It is on record that Mlle. X. glanced into 
an offered calabash and, doubtless won- 
dering how she was to manage soup with 
her fingers, said, “No, thank you,” briskly. 
And after we had washed we had pine- 
apple, the most delicious I have ever 
tasted. 


hoe we went out and sat on a terrace 
facing a lawn screened with trees and 
a pool in which water hyacinths grew. 
There was a little waterfall, the ginger was 
in' blossom, and the pool was lighted. And 
on big lauhala mats on the grass women 
played and sang, and an elderly woman 
came chanting across the lawn and sat 
down to play the pahu, the sacred drum 
of Tahiti. And presently Iolani Lauhini 
came out in a skirt that looked like tapa 
cloth and a bodice and a small cape to 
dance the hula pahu, performed only for 
royalty in the old days. She might wear 
the feather cape, she told us later, because 
of the exalted position of the audience. 
The pahu is not Hawaiian, nor is the dance, 
in origin. There were other ancient hulas, 
rarely seen, danced by very few. Iolani 
is lovely to see. She has a slender face, 
speaking eyes, and beautiful hands. But 
the hands of almost all Hawaiian women 
are lovely. She learned her ancient dances 
from her mother and from the fine woman 
who sat on the lauhala mat and beat the 
drum with her hands, 

Iolani danced other dances for us, those 
danced in public and wearing the ti-leaf 
skirt. One was the treadle hula, which 
originated in Kauai. And later she came 
back in a holoku and a big straw hat to 
dance—usually without singing, only her 
merry face, expressive hands, and body to 
guide us—comic hulas, which set us to’ 
shouting there at the edge of the lawn. 

There were a moon, drifting clouds, and 
the scent of ginger. We will long remem- 
ber the old dances, the sense of peace, the 
voices chanting, and the drum beat. In a 
way it was our farewell. 

Since then we have given a good-bye 
party. It was fun, but.to us a little sad. 





For tomorrow we sail, and our party was 
last night. Tomorrow is Lei Day as well 
as May Day. Everyone will wear a garland, 
and there will be a beautiful pageant on 
the University grounds at five in the after- 
noon, We must miss that, as our boat sails 
at six. But at noon we will go to the ex- 
hibits of leis and see the streets thronged 
with people. And after that, the pier again, 
the band playing, and our friends coming 
to see us off. 

There are many things we wished to do 
and could not on this trip. I was regretful 
recently, when we lunched in the pleasant 
staff room of a pineapple canner: with one 
of the executives, that we had not flown 
to Lanai, the island which is all pineapples 
and on which there is a model city. We 
have so often seen it from the plane on 
the way to or from Hawaii—white houses, 
straight streets, and trees, looking like a 
toy town. Beaches and plateau and moun- 
tains. And the checkerboard look of the 
growing pineapples, green and gray in the 
red soil. 

I did not visit the Legislature either, as I 
intended. The session ended the other day, 
and I missed one of the most interesting 
things in the Islands. But there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, even here! 

This letter’s too long. Good-bye, back 
home. Good-bye to Hawaii. Aloha Nui, 
Hawaii Nei. . . . May the sun shine for 
you and the flowers bloom. The other night 
Iolani began and ended her hulas with a 
little prayer. I shall say one, too: May a 


kindly trade wind bring us back again, 


some day. 


Foolproof Fabrics 
(Continued from page 46) 


do not last beyond a dry-cleaning. Others 
diminish with repeated washings. But the 
processes that we have had used on the 
dress fabrics illustrated have all been 
found to be both effective and lasting. Our 
own textile chemists at Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute have checked not only the 
processes as applied to these garments, but 
have investigated them thoroughly. Each 
dress represents a special fabric finish. 
The washable dresses will not shrink 
out of fit when washed, or fade in sunlight 
or water. The dry-cleanable dresses will 
not fade or lose their fit if cleaned by 
reliable dry-cleaners. We consider these 
particular dresses worthy of your atten- 
tion—on both counts of style and quality. 
And we think that telling you the names 
of the special fabric finishes (and showing 
their labels) will help you identify other 
better-value dresses with these labels. 
Quality in fabrics isn’t limited,.of course, 
to finishes only. Other guides to quality 
are the Crown-Tested Quality label, the 
Tubize Certified Quality label, and the 
Bemberg Testing label. Each of them rep- 
resents a careful control of quality of the 
fabric on such counts as washability, dry- 
cleanability, shrinkage, colorfastness, and 
general steadfastness of performance. 
Dozens of stores are participating in 
a “Fair” of foolproof fabrics during July 
and August—a celebration of the many 
blessings that have resulted from the 
many new and improved fabrics and fab- 
ric finishes of the last few years. Progres- 
sive stores throughout the country have 
these dresses in stock right now. On these 
dresses you will find tags or labels stating 
exactly which fabric finish has been used 
to make it a better dress. Naturally, in 
good stores these won’t be the only dresses 
so finished and so labeled. To aid you in 
knowing what to ask for, whether it be 
these dresses or others with the same fab- 
rie finish, or fabric by the yard, we are 
showing the label of each of the finishing | 
processes we discuss, so that you may know | 
how to recognize—and, consequently, how | 
to get what you want. i 










PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE 


“SNO wy" SA a “With all my kits and kin visiting me 


this summer, it certainly is a lucky thing the White Sales are on ::: 
now I can stock up on Utica sheets at real savings. 


‘Guests never make catty remarks about my beds when I use Utica 
sheets . . . they keep their softness and whiteness so purr-fectly . . . 
Utica sheets are made from a select cotton and contain no false filler 
to wash or wear off .. . that’s why they never turn mouse-gray. 


“Most folks know Uticas are the sheets born with nine lives... So 


no wonder leading hotels report 


using and laundering Uticas over 


260 times—equal to more than 10 years normal home service. 


P. S. Be sure to buy Uticas in the 108-inch length . . 


. That's the correct 


length for correct bed-making—the length that doesn’t pull out at the bottom.” 


* FREE “SNOWY” BOOK x 


a 


Beautifully printed 32-page 
book containing 6 life pic- 
tures of “Snowy’’; time and 
money-saving pointers on 
bed-making, laundering, 
sheet sizes. Mail coupon or 
post card. 

Copyright 1939, Uticaand Mohawk 

Cotton Mills, Ine. 
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CLEANER 


BRIGHTER THAN NEW! 


Watch your aluminum ware 
sparkle, when you use amazing 





CLUB ALUMINUM 
CLEANER 


developed by the 
makers of famous 

Club Aluminum Products, Chicago 
oN FREE RECIPE IN EACH BOX 
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Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Also makers of Utica Percale—Mohawk Muslin 
—and Mohawk Percale sheets 

Dept. GH14, Utica, N. Y. 
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of Women 
More women, the world 
over, use O-Cedar Polish than any [6 
other kind— for furniture, wood- [ig] 


work and floors. Preserves, protects, /-7 
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as it cleans and polishes. ; 
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“YOU RASCAL, 


Mac is a smart doggie, 
trained from a pup, and 
very well mannered. But 
when company comes, 
Mac knows the bars 

are down. 


The other afternoon some 
friends dropped in for 
tea. As the U-ALL-NO 
MINTS were passed, Mac 
followed the dish... 
rising solemnly on his 
hind legs at each stop. 
My guests were de- 
lighted. ““You can 
see he doesn’t lead 
» adog’s life,” laughed 
> Mrs. Forest, giving 
Mac a U-ALL-NO 
MINT, taking two 
for herself. (Mac had 
the time of his life— 
so did everybody!) 
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U-ALL-NO MINTS 


10¢ EVERYWHERE 
If your dealer can’t supply 5 
you, send roc for full-sized |j7- 
package to bis 


Wel 











@ Let a man sink his teeth into tender, 
pink-white Geisha Crabmeat and revel in 
the tangy deep-sea flavor of crisp salads 
and tempting entrees. Geisha Crabmeat is 
the “bait” to make the man of your life 
—or any man—sing your culinary praises. 


FREE! Book of Tempting Recipes. Write— 
Nozaki Bros., Inc.,225 Lafayette St., N. Y.C. 


GEISHA 


Fancy CRABMEAT 


SN MTS: 


Show friends, others my differentkind of Christmas 
Cards. Make extra money. My big line pleases 
erybody. o 






Gorgeous new Christmas, Everyday 
/rappings. Retail $1 and less—pay you up 
% fit. No experience needed! Also sell Christ- 
mai with name, 50 for $1. FREE SAMPLES, 
CHAS. C. SCHWER, Dept. L-1, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Improving Your Vocabulary 


(Continued from page 35) 


called monstrous business, and an enor- 
mous mountain cannot aptly be described 
as a voluminous mountain. It is good fun 
to sit down at odd moments, with a piece 
of paper and a pencil, choose an over- 
worked adjective, noun, or verb like “old,” 
“book,” or “hate,’ and devote ten or fif- 
teen minutes to composing a list of 
synonyms. 

You can even make up an entertaining 
game that any number of guests can play. 
Give each person paper and pencil, an- 
nounce some common word, and allow 
your victims about a quarter of an hour 
to jot down synonyms. Half a dozen such 
contests, together with judging of the lists, 
will make up an evening’s entertainment. 
The longest list of true synonyms wins. 

Among the contestants you will find 
some who in all innocence give erratic and 
amusing answers. It is well to have at 
hand a good dictionary to serve in case 
of disputes, and if there is anyone at your 
party who would make an efficient judge, 
appoint him final arbiter. You can sim- 
plify the judging of the various lists, pre- 
vent disputes, and make the party go 
smoothly if you will make your own list 
of synonyms beforehand, using a good 
dictionary or some book of synonyms such 
as Roget’s Thesaurus, which you can buy 
at a small price at most bookstores. In 
scoring, you or the judge can read off your 
list, instructing each of the contestants to 
mark as right any of the same words on 
his list. This procedure will leave few 
words for argument and judgment. 


oe game that you can play either 
alone or in a group is the game of 
definitions. Propose for definition, in not 
more than twenty-five words each: a 
chair, an ocean, a book, a bed, a knob, 
and night. It is not sufficient to say that 
a chair is a piece of furniture made to 
sit on; so are a bench and a stool. That 
definition is acceptable as far as it goes, 
but it is not sufficiently exclusive. 

From a crowd of guests you will gather 
some amusing definitions that you will 
want to preserve for all time. You may 
learn that “to laugh” means “to make 
henlike noises in the throat in order to 
convey the impression that one is amused”’ 
and that “to yawn” is “to open the mouth 
as wide as possible in order to take in a 
big gulp of air”’—which isn’t really such 
a poor definition, at that. Someone will 
write that “a pilot” is “a man who gets a 
free ride out of a harbor on a big ship 
and gets paid for it” or that “a gentleman” 
is “a man who wears a clean collar.” 

There is no need to urge your guests 
to try to be funny; they will be so in spite 
of themselves—for the making of defini- 
tions requires, first of all, considerable 
accuracy of thought; and beyond that it 
requires the exercise of a large and accu- 
rate vocabulary. Contestants should be 
warned, by the way, that a synonym is 
not a definition; it is not enough to define 
a chair as a kind of stool or stealing as 
pilfering. Furthermore, you must be care- 
ful that the word to be defined is not 
itself present in the definition; to say that 
“Sndefinite” means not definite or that “to 
walk” is to progress by means of walking 
is unsatisfactory. 

Have you ever read The Rivals, the fa- 
mous old play by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan? If you have, you will remember that 
remarkable old woman, Mrs. Malaprop, 
who grossly mistook the meanings of 
many of her words. On one occasion she 
commented that young Lydia was “as 
headstrong as an allegory (alligator) on 
the banks of the Nile.” You can have an 
amusing hour or two reading that play 
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and trying to puzzle out just what Mrs. 
Malaprop meant when she used such 
words as “extirpate,” “preposition,” “af- 
fluence,” and “orthodoxy.” 

Mrs. Malaprop is not dead; her disciples 

swarm upon the earth. A recent news- 
paper article reported Goering as praising 
the “deportment” (deportation?) of the 
Jews. A starved Spanish woman was de- 
scribed as being so “emancipated” (ema- 
ciated) that her clothes hung like rags. 
A reporter was scolded for missing the 
whole point of a speech—his report was 
completely “salacious” (fallacious); and 
the mountains of New Hampshire were 
once described as being covered with 
“carnivorous” (coniferous) trees. 
“1 Word origins fascinate everybody. To 
accumulate” money literally means to 
pile it up, for the Latin cumulus means 
a pile. “Affluent” comes from a word 
meaning flowing; the idea is that if you 
are affluent, money simply flows from you. 
A “steward” was originally a sty warden, 
or guardian of a pigeon; stewards have 
clearly risen a bit in the social scale! The 
Latin word lira means track and de means 
from or off; if you are in a “delirium,” 
you are off the track! 

Here are a few questions concerning 
word origins. If you can answer more than 
one of them, you are doing well. They are 
really intended to whet your curiosity, 
and you will find the answers on page 151. 


I. What connection is there between 

alimony and ‘“nourishment’’? 

2. What does a “pavilion” have to do 
with a ‘“‘butterfly”’? 

3. How are the ideas of an “insult” 
and of “jumping” connected? 

4. How is an “anecdote”? related to 
‘publishing’? 

5. “Candidate” comes from a word 
meaning “‘white.”” How do you ex- 
plain that? 

6. A “fool” and “a pair of bellows” 
are closely related. You have a 
good chance of guessing the ex- 
planation. 

7. ‘“Bombastic” has in it the idea of 
“cotton.”” What connection does 
“bombast” have with “cotton” ? 

8. What has a “bugle” to do with an 
ox??? 

9. When you “cancel” an engage- 

ment, you are using a word closely 

identified with a “lattice”? on which 
vines are supported. Do you see the 
connection? 

How. is the word “arrive” con- 

nected with the “bank of a river’’? 


10. 


People intent on enlarging their vo- 
cabularies are likely to ignore idioms, 
possibly because they consider them al- 
most slangy, or at least faintly inelegant. 
An idiom is an expression, such as “to put 
one’s best foot forward” or “to do away 
with,’ which is logical nonsense but 
which nevertheless makes sense. Most 
idioms are slang phrases that have become 
acceptable in good English; they have 
brought with them into our conventional 
language some of the vigor and color of 
slang. Consider how much more expres- 
sive it is to say that between two men 
there is bad blood than to say that they 
dislike cach other. Our language is rich 
in idioms, and often an idiom is the only 
satisfactory synonym for a word you wish 
to avoid. Get a notebook, write down some 
of the more colorful ones, and make a 
point of using them in your daily speech. 

Other devices are serviceable for the 
building of vocabulary; but the meth- 
ods already suggested are sufficient to give 
you a good start. If one method fails, try 


another. Occasionally read the dictionary; 
you will find it good fun, and the dic- 
tionary is one of those books that can be 





icked up at odd Y 
p p at odd moments and put.down >. 


without loss of continuity. In the dic- 
tionary you will meet many old friends 
and come to know them better, and you 
will make new acquaintances, too. 

How good is your vocabulary, and how 
does it.compare with the vocabularies of 
your friends? At the beginning of this 
article is a list of 50 words. Each of the 
50 words is italicized in a short phrase or 
sentence and is followed by several other 
words, one of which is close in meaning 
to the italicized. word. With a pencil un- 
derline or check the word you think near- 
est in meaning to the italicized word. 

When you have finished the test, turn | 
to the key on page 172 and compute your 
score. If you have fewer than 25 words | 
right, you had better get out your dic- | 
tionary and go to work on your vocabu- | | 
lary at once. Thirty to 35 words is a 
- good average score. Forty words is an 
excellent score. And if you have as many 
as 45 of the words right, you can sit back 
in your chair, take it easy, and forget all 
about improving your vocabulary. 


10. 


os 


10. Diverting,-laughable, roguish 


. When you “cancel” a word in writing, 


Noa” Bayh 


GUARANTEED BY BF 
D 


WORD ORIGINS, PAGE 150 


The word “alimony” is derived from 
the Latin word alo, meaning nour- 
ish; hence money given to a divorced 
or legally separated wife—money 
with which she can feed herself. 

“Pavilion,” coming from a word 
meaning “butterfly,” originally meant 
“a tent”; the “tent” was called a “pa- 
vilion” because its shape, or the raised 
flaps at its entrance, resembled a 






























butterfly’s wings. : ae 
To “insult” means literally “to jump ~ 
on”—which is, figuratively, what you CG 
eee STAR ‘BRAND THREAD 
Originally an anecdote was a story 
that you withheld from publication, 
reserving it for the private entertain- 
ment of your friends. 
a white robe and was therefore called When the family is away and something “gives” or breaks, Dad 
candidatus, “dressed in white.” | - too looks for the STAR BRAND thread basket. Of course, it's 
A “bellows” is a windbag, and a wind- | | E f ; : ey 
bag is a “fool”; consequently the Latin mostly Greek to him, but it contains everything the ladies in the 

d GakOO lag : 
A “bombastic” oo is one inflated embroidering. A quality thread exactly right for each and every 
or puffed up in style; such a speech . that's what STAR BRAND means. 
may be thought of as being “stuffed ded ot Bike aad hot 
cotton (bombax) has given us our 4 i 
modern word. ; 
A “bugle” was, of course, made from AMERICAN THREAD CO. 260 West Broadway New York City 
the horn of a wild ox, a creature 


“Anecdote” means “unpublished.” 
NEY Pwpose 
A Roman seeking public office wore 
follis (“bellows”) has come to be our ee family need for sewing, mending, crocheting, knitting, tatting and 
with cotton.” Thus the Latin word for = 
called a “bugle” by our ancestors. 


* ee 


you make over the word crossbars . h 
like those formed by the crosspieces Good Housekeep. FDR EAS Guaranteed all products 
as advertised 7m tts pages S772€€ 1902. 


of a lattice. By extension, to “cancel” 

means to obliterate or revoke. You will find this Guaranty in every issue on Page 6 
“Arrive” means literally “to shore 
or “bank”; originally when you “ar- 


rived” somewhere, you came to a 
Saale ceahoace ARE YOUR TEETH SENSITIVE 










































KEY TO TEST, PAGES 34, 35 Be TO HEAT AND COLD? 
Obese, corpulent J es If so, visit your dentist at once and use 
. Blatant, obstreperous, uproarious aes Rp OC oe ee —— train 
Upright, veracious, incorruptible - me ora enti - and OW for hotel. 
‘ uous, sycophantic s ccept no substitute for field. Salaries up t 01 
eae Ap cence ; PLIVALIT ©«=6pYROZIDE TOOTH POWDER to $5,000, "yearly, “living 
Cc aes eo a ee Per POWDER Pee evenan vauie ct all GOOD PAY c uded. P ges expe = e proved 
. Contemptuous, siv essary. Qua a 
Benevolent, obliging, gracious, Send ae rehire / NATIONWIDE ; e 
sympathetic, complaisant 5s c coin for trial tin OPPORTUNITIES eee ae etre it margin, and 
7 , * ate ] . 2: f igs WEB DISTRIBUTING CO. ; 9 anes to lay for F REE Book 
. Overweening, vaingiorious, set- = seweae fe 259 South Street, Newark, N. J. Both ForThose ter: positions in which you're In 





EACH CAN 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Audacious, dauntless, undismayed, | 
gallant : ; ; | <= 4M OTH PB ‘ and Women Room TP-2413 Washington, D. Cc. 
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sufficient ee 4 rn ae oma Pe 
Agreeable, pleasant, courteous, ami- tuvaaat Past 40 and () Assistant Manager ( ) Hostes 
able, polite SUPPLY IN | Younger Men () Auditor "() Housekeeper 
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WHOSE MEALS WIN 
MEDALS, TOO 








Og the springboard, 
this young matron is grace itself.... Yet 
she expresses her greatest skill, her family 
declares, in the way she serves delicious 
meals made extra-flavorful with A. 1. 
Sauce always handy on the table. Why 
don’t you follow this rule? Try using 
A.1. Sauce generously to add to the fla- 
vor of steaks, chops, roasts, stews, fish, 
baked hams, baked beans, gravies, soups, 
omelettes, scrambled eggs, salads, Welsh 
rarebits, Roquefort cheese and crackers 
— and to put.an extra “kick” _ 
in tomato juice. 


A-1 ALWAYS ADDS FLAVOR 


JELLIED SOUP — Dissolve 2 bouillon 
cubes in 2 cups hot tomato juice. Add 
a few drops of onion juice and 2 table- 
spoons A. 1. Sauce. Soak 1 tablespoon 
gelatin in 2 tablespoons cold water 
for 5 minutes and dissolve in-the hot 
soup. Chill until jellied.... Break up 
with a fork and serve. 













HOLESOME 


THIS W FOOD 
MAKES 
RELISH BETTER 
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if Grocers now have 
BIOLOGICALLY STANDARDIZED 


VITAMINS 


Contains A, B, D-and G Vitamins in following 
quantities in each capsule: 
10,000 Vitamin A units(U S. P.) 
45 Vitamin B units (Snerman 
945 Vitamin D units (U.S. P. 
10 Vitamin G(B2) units (Sherman) 
These are biologically standardized 
capsules. 
Vitamin A gives resistance to infec- 
tions. 
Vitamin B promotes appetite and di- 
gestion. 
Vivamin D aids in the absorption of 
calcium and phosphorus. 
Vitamin G aids in giving nerve tone. 
If grocer can’t supply you, mail $1.00 
for 2 packages, 60 capsules. 


GUARANTEED 


CAPSULES 
by Good Housekeeping 


as advertised therein 5 O ¢ 
Se eo 


5520 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 
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PRICE 
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Show biggest value Personal Christmas Cards with os 
Maples 
Big Profits at once. Write for FREE Samples today 


AT) ee 
sender’s name. Deluxe designs. Big variety. Low as 
CYPHERS CARD CO.,75 W. Huron St., Dept J-12, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TAKE ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS gp 
Sp EE 
50 for $1. Six beautiful box assortments. Start earning 
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Hitting the High C’s in Salads 


(Continued from page 114) 


surprising that salad bowls have become so 
popular, because the luscious ingredients 
that make up a salad can be brought to 
the table in all their glory, in a single large 
bowl (of wood, glass, metal, china, pottery, 
or what-have-you!), and the serving can 
be done right at the table—the mixing, too. 
Rub your bowl with garlic if you wish. 
And don’t forget that the pungency of 
onion, horseradish, chives, and even curry 
can be called upon to flavor the dressings. 
Our recipes for salad dressings on page 
153, which make plain salad greens seem 
like something super-special, are not lim- 
ited to the homemade varieties. Take our 
variations, add the called-for ingredients 
to 1 cup of any of our Bureau’s approved 
mayonnaise, French, or salad dressings, 
and you have something extra special. 


Color in Salads. One last tip! Be sure 
to choose your salad makings with an 
eye to contrasts in color. Add bits of un- 
peeled red apple to a grapefruit salad, 
bits of green peppers and red tomatoes to 
an all-green salad, etc. 


Our Salad Recipes. Many of our recipes 
below are made in the salad bowl, but you 
may serve them on individual plates if that 
is easier for you. You'll find them simple 
to make and brimming over with suc- 
culence and flavor. 


Frankfurter and Baked Bean Salad Bowl 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


4 frankfurters 1% ec. chopped sour 
1 No. 2 can baked pickle 

beans in tomato 1 small head lettuce 

sauce Y4 ce. French dressing 
1% ¢e. minced onion 

Simmer frankfurters in boiling water 5 
min. Chill, then slice in 1%4” crosswise 
slices. Arrange with drained beans, onion, 
and pickle in a salad bowl. Add lettuce, 
broken into easy-to-eat pieces, and the 
dressing. Toss lightly but thoroughly, and 
serve. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make half 
this recipe, using 1 c. baked beans. Menu 
suggestion: For dinner, serve with canned 
grapefruit juice, celery sticks, heated rolls, 
soft custard on drained canned peaches, 
oatmeal cookies, and iced tea. 


Sunday Night Salad Bowl 
TESTED BY GOoD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 3-0z. can deviled 1 small bunch 
am radishes, sliced 
1 4-0z. can Vienna 1 medium pared 
sausages cucumber 
1 bunch watercress 4 scallions 
1 small head lettuce ¥% ec. French dressing 


Chill meat well, then cut the ham into 
small pieces and the sausages into slices. 
Combine in a salad bowl with the water- 
cress and lettuce broken into easy-to-eat 
pieces, Add radishes, sliced cucumbers, 
and scallions and toss together lightly with 
French dressing. Serves 4 generously. 
Menu suggestion: For Sunday-night sup- 
per, serve with hot canned tomato soup, 
cornmeal muffins, berries, and iced tea. 


Molded Tuna Fish Salad 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
2 6-oz. cans tuna fish, 1 envelope plain un- 
grated style flavored gelatin 
2 shelled hard-cooked % ce. cold water 
eggs, chopped 2 ce. Mayonnaise 
1% c. chopped stuffed Chicory 
olives Tomatoes, skinned 
2 tbsp. capers and quartered 
1 tbsp. chopped chives 1 pared avocado 
or minced onion 


Combine tuna fish, eggs, olives, capers, 
and chives. Soak gelatin in cold water for 
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5 min., and dissolve over hot water. Add 
dissolved gelatin to mayonnaise, stirring 
constantly. Add to fish mixture, mixing 
thoroughly. Turn into a ring mold 10” x 2”, 
and chill until firm. Unmold on a bed of 
chicory or lettuce, and fill center with 
marinated tomato quarters and avocado 
slices—or any desired vegetable combina- 
tions. Serves 6 to 8. Menu suggestion: For 
a buffet supper, serve with toast, orange 
ice, fruit cookies, and hot tea. 


Party Chicken Salad 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
¥% e. cold cooked rice 34 ec. heavy cream, 
1 ce. diced cooked whipped 


chicken 1 envelope plain 
¥% c. cooked string unflavored gelatin 
beans 2 tbsp. cold water 


8 marinated tomato 
slices 

Lettuce greens 

Salad dressing 


% ce. stuffed olives 
% e. diced celery 
34 ¢. Mayonnaise 


Combine rice, chicken, string beans, 
olives, and celery. Combine mayonnaise 
and whipped cream. Soak gelatin in cold 
water for 5 min. Dissolve over hot water, 
and cool. Combine all ingredients except 
tomatoes, greens, and salad dressing, and 
turn into the tray of an automatic refrig- 
erator. Freeze with temperature control at 
coldest setting. Cut into 1%” squares, and 
serve One square on each tomato slice on 
an individual bed of salad greens. Use any 
salad dressing desired. Serves 8. To serve 4, 
make half this recipe. Menu suggestion: 
For a party luncheon, serve with toasted 
English muffins, cantaloupe halves with 
raspberry garnish, and iced coffee, 


Apricot au Naturel Salad 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 No. 2% can whole 1 3-0z. pkg. cream 


apricots cheese 
1 No. 2 can grapefruit Lettuce 

sections Paprika 
Mayonnaise French dressing 


Drain fruits and chill. Add enough 
mayonnaise to cream cheese to make a 
smooth paste and blend well. Make a slit 
in each apricot, remove pit, fill hollow with 
cheese mixture, press together. Arrange 1 
or 2 apricots and 2 grapefruit sections on 
each bed of lettuce. Sprinkle stem end of 
apricot with paprika and serve with 
French dressing or mayonnaise, as pre- 
ferred. Serves 6 to 9. Menu suggestion: 
For lunch or bridge, serve with sliced- 
tongue sandwiches and chilled chocolate- 
flavored milk drink. 


Banana and Pineapple Surprise Salad 
TESTED BY GOoD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


Mayonnaise 8 canned lengthwise 
44 ec. peanut butter pineapple segments 
2 large ripe bananas Salad greens 

French dressing 


Add enough mayonnaise, or syrup from 
the canned pineapple, to the peanut butter 
to make it of spreading consistency. Cut 
bananas in half crosswise, then in half 
lengthwise. Spread entire surface of each 
with the peanut butter. Cut the pineapple 
segments in half crosswise. Then arrange 1 
piece of banana with a piece of Pineapple 
on each side on a bed of salad greens, 
Serve with French dressing or mayon- 
naise. Serves 8. To serve 2, make Y this 
recipe. The remaining pineapple segments 
may be used in fruit cup or as a broiled 
accompaniment to meat. Menu suggestion: 
For a buffet supper, serve with hot canned 
consommé, brownbread sandwiches spread 
with cream cheese and chives, chocolate 
cake, and iced tea. 


Fruit Dessert Salad 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 

% e. hot or boiling 1 12-0z. pkg. quick- 
water frozen raspberries 

1 pkg. lemon-flavored 
gelatin dessert 

114 c. pale dry 
ginger ale 

1 ec. seeded or seedless 
grapes 


(2 c.) 
1 small head lettuce 
Mayonnaise or fruit- 
salad dressing 


Pour hot or boiling water, as indicated 
by manufacturer, over gelatin dessert and 
stir until dissolved. Add ginger ale and 
chill until partially set. Then add grapes 
and raspberries, which have been thawed. 
Turn into individual molds, rinsed in cold 
water, and chill until set. Unmold on let- 
tuce and serve with desired salad dressing. 
Serves 6 to 9. Menu suggestion: For a des- 
sert bridge, serve with sponge cake and 
hot tea. 


French Dressing 
TESTED BY GOop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


34 e. salad or olive oil Speck pepper 
%e. vinegar or 2 Speck paprika 

tbsp. lemon juice 4% tsp. granulated 
% tsp. salt sugar 


Combine all ingredients and beat with a 
hand or an electric beater until smooth 
and well blended. Makes 1 ec. 

Chiffonade Dressing: Add 2 tbsp. each 
of minced parsley and onion, ¥% ce. minced 
cooked beets, and 1 chopped hard-cooked 
egg to 1c. French dressing. 

Curry Dressing: Add 1 tsp. curry pow- 
der and 1 sieved hard-cooked egg to 1 c. 
French dressing. 

Salad Bowl French Dressing: Add 2 
tbsp. of catsup and 1 tsp. Worcestershire- 
type sauce to 1 c. French dressing. 


Mayonnaise 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 egg or 2 egg yolks Dash paprika 

1 tsp. dry mustard 1% e. salad or olive 
1 tsp. salt oil 

1 tsp. powdered sugar 4 tbsp. vinegar or 2 
Dash cayenne tbsp. lemon juice 
Dash pepper 


Break egg into a bowl and add the mus- 
tard, salt, sugar, cayenne, pepper, and pap- 
rika. Beat thoroughly with a hand or an 
electric beater at high speed. Add the oil, 
1 tbsp. at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each addition, until 1% c. of the oil has been 
added and the dressing is thick. Then add 
the remaining oil in larger quantities and, 
last, the vinegar or lemon juice. Beat well 
again. Makes 2 c. 

Fresh Vegetable Mayonnaise: Add 14 c. 
each of minced celery and green pepper to 
1 c. mayonnaise. 

Russian Dressing: Add ™% ec. chili sauce 
to 1 ce. mayonnaise. 

Swiss Cheese Dressing: Add 1% c. finely 
slivered Swiss cheese and a few caraway 
seeds to 1 c. mayonnaise. 


FREE 
Buying Guide 


“Household Products 
Tested and Approved” 
lists appliances and 
other products award- 
ed the Institute’s Seal 
of Approval. It will 
help you _ identify 
these products. Write: 


Bulletin Service, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 











A meal in itself—this salad bowl of 
julienne carrots, potatoes, onions 
and crisp salad greens; mixed with 
well-chilled Anglo Corned Beef, meat 
rich with flavor, adding food value 
as well as tastiness. Mix with French 
dressing. Serve with mayonnaise. 
Keep a can of Anglo on hand for this 
delicious salad bowl. Your grocer 
or delicatessen sells it. 


For FREE recipe booklet write 


The Tupman Thurlow Sales Co., Inc. 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


ANGLO corned Beef 


NO BONE, GRISTLE OR EXCESS FAT 
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You don’t have to wonder... 


If it is a “good buy” when you find it listed in one of our three 
Buying Guides: “Household Products Tested & Approved”; “Cos- 
metics Tested & Approved”; “Foods Tested & Approved”. All 
products listed in these Guides were all tested by Good House- 
keeping Institute or the Bureau, and found to meet high standards 
of quality. They are free for the asking. Write Good Houskeeping 
Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City. 


Are Your Teeth 


Hard to BRYTEN? 


Here’s the answer — Use Iodent 
No. 2. Contains not one but three 
teeth-polishing agents to remove 
stubborn smoke stains and make 
teeth sparkle bryter—or money back. 
Guaranteed safe—made by a Dentist. 
Accepted by American Dental 
Association. Change to lodent 


toothpaste or powder today. 
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TOOTH PASTE 
afioPOWDER 


NO. ] 


FOR TEETH EASY 
TO BRYTEN 


ed 


. FOR TEETH HARD 
TO BRYTEN 
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when made into.. 


RENNET-CUSTARDS «= 


@ If your child refuses to } = 
drink the milk he needs, is UNKET 
serve it with a different fla- hs RENNET Powper } 


vor every day! Make it into Se le 
ve 









. : y . RENNES 
colorful rennet-custards with eo 
“JUNKET"” RENNET POWDER. F 
So quick and easy—no eggs P 
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no cooking. Thousands 

mothers tempt. appetites 

this way. Rennet-custards v4 

digest easier than plain  o I 

milk. Ask your grocer for aie 

all 6 flavors. FREE —2 Books 
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“THe ‘JUNKET’ Fo.ks” 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
pt. N.Y 
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I'M TELLING YOU~ 
FLEAS 
CARRY WORMS! 


There's more to the flea than his bite! He carries 
certain worm eggs. "'Show them no mercy!" | 
tell the master. So he gets Sergeant's Improved 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER that really kills them all. 





It's a treat for me. As SKIP-FLEA goes on — fleas 
"bite the dust,"" and DIE! And that borated powder 
takes oui the itch, soothes the old scratches. 








Sometimes we use SKIP-FLEA SOAP. 

hard on the fleas and cleans me up too. You 

can get both POWDER and SOAP at drug and 

pet stores. Ask them for your free Sergeant's 

DOG BOOK (or write seve s, Dept. GF-8, 
Richmond, Va.) 


Sergeant's 


DOG MEDICINES €> 


It's just as 








For WELL- GROOMED NAILS! 


Bae 2 Wigder Fil aoe has Triple-Cut Teeth. Stays 
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melts smooth, f 
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guards skin, 
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TAKING ORDERS 
FOR Cero ! 
CHRISTMAS CARDS: 


Friends order quickly when they see 
new Champion Personal Christmas 
Greetings. Three complete lines—all 
with sender’s name es rinted. 50 for 
$1; also 25 for $1 and 15 for $1. Also Dol- 
lar Box Assortments galore. Fast eas) 
sellers, Up_to 100% profit. Samples 
Quick Cash Plan sent FREE. Write todays 
CHAMPION GREETINGS, Dept. ' A-2, Cincinnati, 












/ Selling Christmas Cards and Stationery 
Thrill your friends — show Sonsa Sones “Supreme 
Achievement’’ Personal Christ: with 


money. Experience unnecessary— use re hours. 
Your earnings increased by complete, line ee 
Pergonal Statione ery;andbreathtaki ““Golden- 
21-Card Assortment are 1; your "probit 50c. 6 ee 
magnificent assortments. ares ready. Write for 
ours now. Wallace Brown «1 225 Fifth Ave., 
ept. ES, New York, Ne¥s. 

. 










Make money in your spare 
time. 7 fast selling Christmas 
Card Assortments. Many new ideas. 
Also die-cut and silver embossed 
50 for $1.00 Personal Christmas 
aac . -- Quick a serv sees 
e for ze nerous fre ample 
Colonial Stuaea ane » 395 Dwight, Denke F- a ‘Springfield, Mass. 
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Building Specifications 


(Continued from page 95) 


Portland Early-Hardening Cement, Pa- 
cific Portland Cement Company, member 
Portland Cement Ass’n.; Swimming Pool 
Filter, and other equipment, California Fil- 
ter Co.; Metal Window Screens and Weath- 
erstrips, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co., Inc.; Hot-Water Heating, Dewey, 
Sheppard Water Heater Co.; Paint, Frank 
W. Dunne Co.; Delco Condition-air, Frig- 
idaire Division, General Motors Sales 
Corp.; Exterior Redwood Siding, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., member California 
Redwood Ass’n.; Glencraft Washable 
Wallpaper, Imperial Paper and Color 
Corporation; Wallpaper, Katzenbach and 
Warren, Inc., Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; 
Aklo Plate Window Glass, Vitrolite, ‘Crys- 
tal Window Glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co.; Automatic Heating Controls, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; 
Shower Doors, Modern Metal Arts; Mill- 
work, Pacific Manufacturing Co.; Rock- 
wool Insulation, Pabco-weld Roofing, 


Pabco Termite Preventive, Pabco Building 
Paper, Pabeo Dampproofing Compounds, 
Mastipave Flooring, Coolite Aluminum 
Roof Coating, Membrane Waterproofing, 
Paraffine Cos., Inc.; Bath Cabinets and 
Accessories, Parker, Carpenter Co.; Auto- 
matic Trap Seal Valves, Phillips Corp.; . 
Recessed Head Screws, Phillips Screw 
Co.; Lighting Fixtures, Phoenix-Day Co.; 
Slate Terraces, Rising & Nelson Slate 
Co.; Deming Circulating Pump, Simonds 
Machinery Co.; Plumbing Fixtures, Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co.; Air-Conditioning 
Registers, Intakes, Tuttle & Bailey, Inc.; 
Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co.; Soapstone, 
Marble, Vermont Marble Co.; Hypochlo- 
rinator, Walber & Tiernan Co.; Kitchen, 
Laundry Electrical Equipment, Under- 
water Pool Lighting, Garden Flood Light- 
ing, No-Fuse Wiring System, Silent 
Switches, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
Kitchen Cabinets, Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Co.; Venetian Blinds, Columbia Mills. 


Cooperators 
(Continued from page 95) 


Study, Charak Furniture Company, 
Inc.; S. Karpen & Bros.; Burton-Dixie 
Corp.; Guest Bedroom, Simmons Com- 
pany, Drexel Furniture Company, Valen- 
tine-Seaver Co.; Girl’s Bedroom, West 
Michigan Furniture Co., Valentine-Sea- 
ver; Small Bedrooms, Kroehler Mfg. 
Co.; Kitchen, Service-Room Furniture, 
Howell Company; Bath and Dressing- 
Room Furniture, Hugo Blumenthal; Ter- 
race, Mar-No-Lawn, Inc., Lloyd Mfg. Co. 
Rapios: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. WALLPAPER: Dining Room, Richard E. 
Thibaut, Inc.; Master Dressing Room, 
Katzenbach & Warren; Guest Dressing 
Room, Glencraft Washable Wallpaper, 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp.; Lavatory, 
Clopay’s Duray, courtesy Richard E. Thi- 
baut, Inc.; Small Bedrooms, Wall-Tex, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. Rue CusH- 
Ions: Oriental Rug Cushion Co. FLooR 
COVERINGS: Hall, Living Room, and Study, 
Firth Carpet Company; Dining Room 
and Girl’s Bedroom, Chas. P. Cochrane 
Co.; Master and Guest Bedrooms, Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Company; 
Small Bedrooms, Olson Rug Company; 
Bathroom Rugs, The Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc. Fasrics: Living Room, Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co., Charles Bloom, Stro- 
heim & Romann; Dining Room, Louis- 
ville Textiles, Incorporated; Hall, D. N. & 
E. Walters, Consolidated Trimming Corp.; 
Study, Charles Bloom, Inc.; Master Bed- 
room, Owens-Corning Fibreglas Corpo- 
ration, Doblin Co., Inc., McLean, Dairs & 
McLean; Guest Bedroom, Forster Textile 
Mills, Inc., Stroheim & Romann, Schurlein 
& Nathan; Girl’s Bedroom, Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co., Inc., Stroheim & Romann, 
R. Loeb & Co., Inc.; Small Bedrooms, 
R. Loeb & Co., Inc., Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc., Waverly Fabrics; Kitchen and Pan- 
try, Waverly Fabrics, E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; Master Bathroom and 
Garden Bathroom, Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc.; Guest Bathroom, Meneley-Diederich; 
Bedspreads in Small Bedrooms, Bates 


Fabrics, Inc. BEppING: Master Bedroom, 
Super Featherease Box Springs and 
Mattresses, S. Karpen & Bros.; Guest Bed- 
room, Beautyrest Box Springs and Mat- 
tresses, Simmons Company; Girl’s Bed- 
room, Royal Foam Sponge Mattress and 
Box Spring, United States Rubber Com- 
pany; Small Bedroom No. 1, Airtex Mat- 
tress and Spring, Firestone Rubber & 
Latex Products Company; Small Bed- 
room No. 2, Truease Sealy Kraft Mattress 
and Spring, Sealy, Inc.; Luxease and 
Royalease Pillows, Burton-Dixie Corp. 
SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES, Wamsutta Per- 
cale, Wamsutta Mills, Fruit of the Loom 
Mills, Inc., Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pequot Mills, Cannon Mills, Ine. 
TOWELS; Martex Towels, Wellington Sears 
Company, Cannon Mills, Inc. BLANKETs: 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Esmond Mills, St. 
Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Co., Kenwood Mills. 
AIR GUIDE INSTRUMENTS: Fee and Stem- 
wedel, Inc. Door CuHimes: A. E. Ritten- 
house Company, Inc. Lamps anD ACCES- 
SORIES: Frederick Cooper, Mary Ryan, 
Lightolier Company, Weil-Freeman, Inc., 
DuPont Co., Plastic Division, Wright Ac- 
cessories, Inc., Associated American Art- 
ists, Charles Hall, Inc., A. H. Heisey & Co., 
E. Wanda Baker, Inc., Gladding McBean, 
Inc., Bellette, Inc., Vienna Art Publishing 
Co., W. E. Fager Studio, Bennett Fire- 
place Company, S. P. Skinner Co., Inc., 
Contemporary Arts, New York Graphie 
Society, Inc., Turner Artwares, Guion 
Craftsmen, Inc., Janis-Tarter, Greeman & 
Najeeb, Inc., Pro-phy-lac- tic Brush Com- 
pany, Westmoreland Glass Company, 
Franklin Picture Frame Co. CLOckKs: 
Westclox Div., General Time Instruments 
Corp., Warren-Telechron Company. SIL- ~ 
VER: International Silver Company, Ster- 
ling Division. Mosy DicK VERNONWARE: 
Vernon Kilns. GLAsswaRE: A. H. Heisey & 
Co., Fostoria Glass Company. Books: P. F. 
Collier & Sons Co. BATH SCALES: Hanson 
Scale Co. CLOSET FITTINGS: Delmont Prod- 
ucts Co. 













PICTURES AND INFORMATION: 


‘*“Homewood—The All-Gas—Good 
Housekeeping Home” at the New York 
Fair. Traditional furnishings. 20-page 
bulletin 15¢ 


Cr 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 





OUR HOUSES AT THE WORLD’S FAIRS 


“The Good Housekeeping- Woodside. 
Hills Exposition House” at the San 
Francisco Fair. Furnished in Modern 
manner, Bulletini a. eseeeeeneee 15¢ 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 








What a Difference 


EXTRA MONEY 
Makes! 


INDOW-SHOPPING may be fun 

but it can be torture too, when 
ihere’s something in the shop window you 
want but know you can’t afford. 


There’s a lot more satisfaction in being 
able to buy what you want when you want 
it! And there’s an extra thrill when you 
buy it with money you have earned your- 
self. 


Hundreds of men and women are earning 
the extra money they need as subscription 
representatives for Good Housekeeping 
and other leading magazines. 

There’s an opening in your town right 
now for any ambitious man or woman 
who is willing to devote a few hours a 
week to this simple, easy and pleasant 
spare-time work. 

Why not at least investigate the profit 
possibilities of our home money-making 
plan? 

The coupon brings you complete details 
without the slightest obligation. 


r---MAIL THIS NOW----- 


Goop HovusEKEEPING, Dept. 839-A 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about your 
money-making plan. 


DR. EDDY’S 
Question-Box 


Questions addressed to Good 
Housekeeping Bureau will be an- 
swered only when accompanied 
by a stamped envelope. Prescrip- 


tional advice cannot be given, 
nor can food or drug samples be 
analyzed. Address Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 








Nail Polishes Do Not Cause Brittleness 


I would like to know whether nail polishes 
can cause nails to break, or to produce dry, 
brittle or scaly nails. : 

Mrs. E. D. 


Dr. Herman Goodman, in his “Cosmetic 
Dermatology,” states that he has received 
scores of requests for information as to 
the possibility of scaliness and splitting of 
the nail surface because of the use of lac- 
quer nail polish or enamel. He states 
definitely that, so far as could be deter- 
mined, the polish or enamel is not respon- 
sible for such effects. 

This agrees with our own experience. 
We have tested a large number of these 
nail polishes over extended periods of 
time, and we can say that those we have 
listed in our tested and approved group 
show no such effect. 

Medical authorities are inclined to the 
belief that such changes in fingernails or 
toenails are due to disturbed glandular 
condition or nutritional deficiency—hypo- 
thyroidism is one cause. It has been 
definitely shown that vitamin A, for ex- 
ample, must be adequately supplied (at 
least 6,000 units per day) to maintain a 
normal epithelium. If you have brittle 
nails, do not blame the nail polish, but 
check up on your diet. 


Build Up Body Resistance 


Is there any special diet which will help 
those suffering from sinus trouble? 


Mrs. H. M. J. 


Sinus trouble is an infection similar to 
that of an ordinary cold; but its location 
makes it more difficult to treat. The ability 
of the membranes lining the sinus to com- 
bat germs depends to a great degree on 
their supply of vitamin A. Good sources 
of vitamin A are butter, whole milk, egg 
yolk, green leafy vegetables, and root 
vegetables with yellow pigment, such as 
carrots. The richest natural source of 
vitamin A is fish oils, notably cod-liver oil. 


A Chemical Change 


Ts it helpful or harmful to add bicarbonate 
of soda to a glass of warm water and lemon 
juice taken before breakfast? 

W.#.S. 


When lemon juice and bicarbonate of 
soda are combined in water, the citric 
acid of the lemon juice acts on the bicar- 
bonate, liberates carbon dioxide, which 
comes off in bubbles and which leaves 
a sodium citrate solution. Sodium citrate 
would be classed as an alkalinizer. There 
is nothing harmful about it. 


The Answer Is No 


Does it harm food to salt it when cooking 
| it in an aluminum receptacle? 
Mrs. M.T. LZ. 





You may use salt on foods in your alu- 
minum cooking utensils without any fear 
| of harmful effects. 


August 1939 Good Housekeeping 





comfortable 
for baby! . 


Chixdown 


SHEER GAUZE BIRDSEYE 


DIAPERS 


Baby gets extra comfort from this im- 
proved modern diaper. Specially woven 
Birdseye gauze--Chixdown stays soft as 
old linen, even when wet. Grows softer 
with washing. Holds more moisture in a 
smaller area—keeps other clothing dryer. 
Light, porous—no bulky hems. Used by 
many hospitals. 


Less Work—Long-lasting, too! Open weave 
makes washing easy. No ironing needed. 
Economical—dries quicker, so you use 
fewer. Generous size folds to fit any baby. 
Each Chixdown guaranteed for full diaper 
period. At leading department stores. 


TEST IT YOURSELF! 
Send 10c for full size sample (only 1 per per- 

m son). See—feel—the downy-soft texture that ,y 
assures comfort for baby! 
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y CHICOPEE SALES CORP., Dept. G. H.-839 
H 40 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 
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For true beauty, keep 
your hair always 
beautifully waved. 
Easily, inexpensively, 
when you use quick- 
drying Dr. Ellis’ Wave 
Set—as thousands 
of other beautiful 
women do. Iry a bottle 
Ser) eel: ee 
ele Teele melas te 


yw 
WAVE SET 


“GREEN” CR “CLEAR” 


HIGHER IN 
CANADA 


FOR SPORT SUITS - COATS - DRESSES 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded, 


Get acquainted offer—2 balls white Angora, $1. 
Our yarns are ist Grade quality. Specialists for over 25 yra. 


J.C. YARN CO., Dept. GH-8, 111 Spring St., N.Y. 
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Here's the refreshing hot-weather delight the 
whole family will enjoy! Its smooth fresh-fruit flavor 
is natural, for Texsun is the pure, wholesome juice 
of the choicest Texas grapefruit. Keep several 
cans in the refrigerator. Texsunis a sweet surprise, 
ideal for any hour or occasion! 


303 THRILLING CITRUS FRUIT RECIPES 


New, thrilling dishes in all classifications from 
h appetizers to desserts! Get your free copy of this 
unique, handsome yolume today! Merely send us 

ti) three Texsun Grapefruit Juice can labels (any 
Ee| size) and 25¢ to defray handling and postage. If 
fS)| your grocer cannot supply Texsun, send his name 
y and address with this advertisement and 25c. 
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At college, as every girl knows, 
They borrow your gowns and your 
hose; 

But with names made by Cash 
(Sewn on in a flash) 

Yow’re sure to get back your own 
clothes. 

Peo and protect all 

your belongings by marking 
them with Cash’s Woven Names. 
Save laundry losses and ownership 
disputes, make sorting easy at 
home or away. Permanent, neat, 
economical, Easy to attach with 
thread or CASH’S NO-SO Ce- 
ment. Sold by leading department 
stores everywhere; or write us. Be 


sure you get CASH’S! 


Trial Offer: Send 15e for one dozen of your 







own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 

3 @ 119 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., : 
CASH $ or 6202 So. Gramercy PI., Los Angeles, 
Cal., or 59 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 
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JUST SHOW TO FRIENDS 
/ Amazing $1 seller. Costs you only 50c. 
Take ordersforlatestsensation. Beau- 
tiful GIFT BOX filled with 21 smart, 
newly designed Christmas Folders, 
Nothing like it on market. ‘‘Tops’’ 
in beauty, appeal and value. Ten 
4 , other fast-selling assortments. Full line of 
Personal Christmas Cards with name imprin . Low as 50 for $1, 

t show 8 8 ig money. Write for samples today. 


J show samples—make | 
JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc., 236 Anson Pl., Rochester,N.Y. 
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Baptism 


(Continued from page 21) 


And Hector said with difficulty: “I’m 
okay. Get going.” 

One foot forward, then the other past 
it. He would think of snow. But presently 
the thing he’d been dreading happened; 
the blind boy over his shoulder stiffened 
with a jerk that nearly threw him off his 
balance, and gave a sharp cry. The dog 
cried, too. It had begun. 

Danna looked around again for the man 
with the bag. This time her eyes found 
him, far and small ahead. 

“The dirty skunk! I’ll catch him.” 

“You couldn’t, now. Let’s talk about the 
snow.” 

“What snow? Wh-where?” 

Irrational anger stirred in Hector. 
“There in front, can’t you see, the snow 
and the woods!” 

Danna studied the wind ridge of hot 
white sand that lifted above a file of 
desiccated cacti a mile ahead. Her tongue 
clucked with a tittering sound. But then 
she shut her eyes, opened them and 
looked again, and perhaps was caught 
herself in the trap of wishfulness. For 
when the blind boy’s head twisted to 
wakefulness at her echoed word of 
“Snow!” she repeated it with sharp eager- 
ness:: “Snow, sonny, do you hear? We'll 
soon be to it. So you be-good.” 

The boy was as good as he could be, 
but there was an hour of it, and he was 
in bad shape when, near sunset, Hector 
slid him to the sand among the skeleton 
cacti, and, down himself, couldn’t seem 
to get up off his knees. 

“Bring me the bag, will you, Danna?” 


'T WAS likely that Friessen, too, had 
tricked himself with the dream of a 
snowdrift. He had quit here, a few yards 
up the heavy footing of the actuality of 
sand, and sat in a huddle, his eyes closed. 
Danna thought him asleep. She was glad of 
this as she retrieved the bag from where it 
had rolled back down a little way; she 
could tell him better what she thought of 
him when she had rested awhile. 

But when she started back, he arose 
and returned with her and stood, word- 
less and still seemingly stunned. She 
wanted a cruel whip of words wherewith 
to lash the fellow out of his hiding in 
himself, but all she could seem to find was, 
“Now look what you’ve done!” 

The man simply blinked at her, as if 
actually he didn’t know. 

“Not to me! There!” she cried, pointing 
at Hector, his fingers all thumbs with ex- 
haustion over the catches of the bag, while 
the blind boy waited prostrate, nerves 
naked with agony too long fought, for 
want of the anodyne this stupid fellow had 
run off with in his panic to save himself. 

Yet had Friessen not been a panicked 
pig—had the blind boy’s nerves not been 
naked and the one faculty he depended on 
scraped clean of the drug, then he wouldn’t 
have heard what he heard. 

He, the blind boy, said of a sudden, 
“There’s a plane.” 

There was no plane, no sign of any, 
anywhere, though they held their breaths 
the better to hearken and raced their 
sights across the sky. 

But the boy insisted: “There is! Where 
are your eyes?” 

Hector got the bag open, felt out the 
hypo, the alcohol to sterilize it with, and 
the opiate. “Take it easy, son—one more 
minute.” 

Still the boy appealed. “Belle, you have 
ears and eyes, too; show them where it’s 
coming, the airplane!” 

Had they noticed the dog before, they 
would have seen that she was. showing 
them already, gaunt body lifted on her 
forelegs, ears cocked with the axis of her 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


head, which was pointed back steady a 
a marksman’s rifle across the desert bowl. 
Even given the aim, the thing was so far 
and tiny in the blue, head-on, their eyes 
would never have found it had it not 
changed course of a sudden and taken the 
sun’s last rays on its polished flank, a 
glint no bigger than a minnow wheeling 
in a lake. For a space of seconds it seemed 
to hang without much motion, minutely 
brightening, minutely fading, and was 
lost to sight again. And that. was that, 
and those that watched from under the 
cactus trees realized on the instant the 
fullness of their folly. 

For although they had never seen the 
plane itself, or anything but the sun re- 
flected, there was no mistaking what had 
happened there in the sky. Winging out 
a few miles, a few minutes, over the hol- 
low desert it had taken these four humans 
and a dog two days and nights to creep 
across, the plane had said to itself, “None 
could be fool enough to wander this way 
to nowhere.” And so, banking steeply in 
half a circle, it was standing back on a 
beeline now for the hills and the discov- 
ered wreckage, where already, it might 
be, the salvage crews were gathering. 

The blind boy appealed, from the 
ground, “But you must see it, you must!” 

“Yes, there it is,” said Hector. “I see it 
now.” He dared not look at Danna as he 
hunkered down by the bag again. There 
was someone beside him, where he bent. 
He thought it was Danna. But it was Fries- 
sen, standing, looking down, watching the 
young doctor’s hands at their undoctor- 
like fiddling. When the hands stopped it 
abruptly, the stare moved to rest on the 
prostrate blind boy fixedly for a moment, 
then went out over the desert floor to the 
hills beyond, purple with dusk and dis- 
tance, where, in the sky above a minute 
since, a pen dipped in the red of sunset 
had written a word plain to him at least, 
for he was a realist. Then the eyes came 
back to meet Hector’s, and Hector could 
think only of the eyes of a potato, and it 
frightened him. 


OW Friessen spoke, and as he did so 
he nodded his head as if in sign of 
some common understanding. 

“I, too, believe in looking things in the 
face,” he said. 

“Get out of here!” A hotness not of the 
day’s sun was on Hector’s face. “I’m 
busy.” He grew busy, thrusting the needle 
into the neck of the alcohol bottle, sloshing 
it clean. 

But Friessen went right on. “There’s 
only one place to go, and that’s back. You 
know, and I know, it’s got to be a lot 
shorter than it was coming.” 

“Beat it! I’m busy, can’t you see?” 

“And now is the time to start. With the 
sun down—” 

“Out of my way!” 

Up, down again, kneeling by the blind 
boy, Hector gathered a pinch of a weedy, 
fevered arm between his fingers, slid in 
the needle, slowly, steadily, pushed the 
plunger home. “There, sonny, that'll be 
better.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you.” Already, 
by faith, it was better. 

Rising, taken aback to find that Danna 
had been standing behind him, Hector 
avoided the puzzled query of her glance, 
walked twenty steps or so out on the fiat, 
to be by himself. But Danna followed. 

“What's the idea, Doctor? Giving him 
the needle with nothing in it.” 

“Mind your own business!” Hector 
shook himself straight. “I’m sorry, Danna, 
forgive me. But look, Danna, suggestion 
will help him over for a little while, and 
every bit of stalling we can get away with 


is to the good, his good.” With a febrile 
violence he took from his pocket, where 
he had slipped it, the failing drug phial, 
thrust it before the girl’s eyes. “There 
are left at most—well, I hate to estimate— 
dose by dose—” 

“Why do you say ‘dose by dose’ that 
way?” 

Anger. “What way?” 

There was a worried line between the 
girl’s brows. “I don’t know. But he—he 
has a chance, hasn’t he?” 

“Chance! Of course he has. There’s no 
such thing as no-chance. Even with in- 
fection setting in, if I can get him to a hos- 
pital—” It was best left there. Without 
turning, Hector called sharply to Friessen, 
under the cacti: “Come on, get going, 
hurry, man!” And to Danna: “Hurry! 
You and he will have the cool of night 
for a good part—” 

“ ? 


“Don’t be a fool! Two are better than 
one, when one must get there.” 


Hee who came out to pass them, 
halted, slapped a thigh, and guffawed. 
“Don’t make me laugh. I'll get there.” His 
eyes, which had been like potatoes’ eyes, 
burned brightly now. He wagged his big 
tongue. “I’m a_ camel!” He wheeled, 
started off, fell flat. Before Hector could 
take more than a step the man was up 
again, with a snarl. “Hold out on me, 
would you, Doc!” He threw at the two 
of them a glassy missile, which fell short 
and slithered without breaking. Another 
chuckling change. “I’m the swift drome- 
dary of the desert!” Wheeling successfully 
this time, he went off at a heavy trot 
across the darkening flat. 

Danna went and picked up the empty 
bottle. “Where did he get it?” 

“Out of the bag back there.” No anger; 
Hector was too tired. “It looked like 
water, I suppose. Pure alcohol.” 

The girl stared after the lessening fig- 
ure of the trotter. “Wh-what do I do? You 
tell me, Doc. Follow, and try to catch up?” 

“There was better than a gill of that 
alcohol. In Friessen’s shape he might as 
well have gulped down so much strych- 
nine. You wouldn’t have to follow far.” 

“You—you mean he—he’s going to—” 

Hector broke it off with an outburst of 
his own. “And I stand here and let him 
go! Me, the lifesaver! What’s holding me?” 
From the rear, among the cacti, came the 
answer, a high whine from the dog, Belle, 
prefacing the cry, like the tearing of a 
tough rag, as faith collapsed and the blind 
boy’s nerves cried fraud. 

“Doctor, where are you? Don’t let it, 
Doctor! Don’t let it!” 

“No, I won’t let it,” Hector called. “?’m 
coming, in a minute.” 

“Now, Doctor! Now! Let me sleep now!” 

“Yes, son, yes. In a minute, son.’ 

A wind arose, sudden as a gust, pouring 
down the face of the sand ridge, bringing 
night with it. 

Danna’s whisper came out of bewilder- 
ment. “What do we do?” 

“Be quiet, can’t you! Stop nagging me! 
Let me think.” 

It was astonishing; between minutes, it 
seemed, there were stars, and the desert 
night was chill enough for shivering. Yet 
objects, the ground, the stones, were still 
warm, and the phial gripped tight in Hec- 
tor’s hand in his pocket was yet hot with 
the hell of the day. 

Like the radiator beginning to hiss in 
the long, dim, empty corridor of “Medic 
Hall” on a winter morning. For a moment 
Hector’s thoughts side-slipped, and the 
student-janitor was back in memory. The 
hard old quiet building, where youngsters 
starved their bodies and whipped their 
brains through their term of years, know- 
ing, each one, that he could never know 
whether or not he’d been born with the 


stuff of a doctor in him until the day he 
should go out to his baptism of life-or- 
death, alone. 

Here was the blind boy crying out 
again. Here was Danna again, beneath 
her breath, in dilemma: 

“We've got to do something. You tell 
me, Doc. You know. Maybe I could make 
it, get the word to them, go alone.” 

“Alone! You?” Mirth, got of hysteria, 
knocked Hector’s teeth together and 
whistled around his leather tongue. 
“You’d be a fine one, you would, alone!” 
Night was one thing, but he could see her 
when the sun stood up in the morning, 
see her weaving, whimpering with empty 
laughter in the empty whiteness, and all 
of a sudden sitting down. 

“Or—look, Doc, you could go, and I stay 
with him till the plane comes.” 

“Yeah? And a fine fix, supposing .. .” 
He dropped it. He could see no need of 
her being made to realize how far from 
certain it was that he himself could make 
it, and there be a plane. He railed at her 
simply, “You'd be a fine one!” 

It came to him then, and there was no 
longer any dodging it. A fine one was what 
in truth this Danna was. A girl with 
beauty, with gaiety, and clear eyes, and 
a right to a fight for life, at very least. 
As between her and—between her and 
another one who hadn’t a ghost of a 
chance anyhow— 

She must have been watching his face 
and reading it, for out of nothing she cried 
now, “No!” And so, Bang, there was the 
cat out of the awful bag of hiding. 

“No, Doc! No, sir! No!” 

“Do this, will you, Danna? I need light. 
In my bag you'll find a flash about the 
size of a pencil—” 

“No, I won't!” 

“Well, then.” 

Hector went back himself. He had 
dreaded lest the blind boy beg of him, 
grab at him in the press of pain; actually, 
as he bent over the bag, Hector was in 
terror of feeling fingers around his ankle, 
though the lad was yards away behind him 
and made no other fuss than, of a sudden, 
a heavy sigh. 


Ope thing did strike Hector as queer. 
Belle, the dog, who was always there, 
was not there. Something stirring higher 
up the sand slope beyond might have 
been the dog. Queer, but only for a mo- 
ment did he wonder, while his hand 
groped and found the flash. 

Out with Danna once more, he snapped 
on the tiny light. “Hold it,” he told her. 

“JT will not!” 

“Damn you, take it, hold it!” 

She held it. Getting from his pocket the 
phial and the hypo, in the spot of bright- 
ness he began to dribble the drug into the 
barrel. The worst moment was a quarter 
of the way. His eyes that might have 
shown it were in the dark; the hand in 
the light never wavered as it drained the 
phial and brimmed the overdose. 

Danna let go her held breath. “What- 
ever are you thinking!” 

Hector spoke slowly. “What I am think- 
ing is, ‘I hope this may keep him asleep 
as long as need be.’” 

“Words! You’re lying! You can’t do this. 
You’ve taken an oath. My God, Doc, 
you’re a doctor!” 

“Yes,” said Hector in a queer way, more 
to himself. “I guess maybe I am.” Still 
he stood studying the tube of fluid be- 
tween his fingers in the light. Still he spoke 
as if more to himself. “When I left home 
in the Mountain of Missouri, Poppa Sy- 
cliff sat on the store porch when I went 
past to the depot. Sticks in his hair, to- 
bacco juice in his whiskers, and the loud- 
est cackle in seven counties. ‘Shoat Creek 
Hamiltons must be looking up; here’s 
Heck out of the corn patch aiming to saw 
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bones.’ Fool thing to remember and let 
bother you, but-sometimes, low times, I 
have. I suppose because, when I was a 
kid, Poppa Sycliff was a wizard man, 
who could see things. How he did cackle! 
Dock Heck, by heck, I bet a dollar, boys, 
first patient ever he gets, he’ll go to work 
and kill him.’ ... Give me the light, Danna. 
You stay here.” 

He had no more than started back when 
he heard her following. 

“Stay there!” he repeated. 

“No, I—I—” Certainly, in the fright and 
confusion of her mind, the last thing she 
meant to be was funny. “I—I make my 
passengers comfortable.” And, oddly, it 
didn’t sound funny. 

In heaven’s name, what could she do? 
Smooth the bed of sand the blind boy had 
rumpled with his tossings? Or speak of the 
scenery? Or just hold his hand? 

In truth she simply stood there while 
Hector bent, said, “Here we are, son, this'll 
make everything hunky-dory now,” made 
to gather a pinch of flesh, and of a sud- 
den spoke out in wonder as he shifted his 
fingers down from the arm to the pulse 
place at the wrist. 

“Look, Danna!” 

Danna looked. “He’s fainted?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Oh!” Wonder, and more than wonder. 
“Oh, dear! How?” 

“Worn out, just quit. It happens. I think 
now it was when he sighed, when I was 
here. Poor kid.” 

“TY m—I—I—” But Danna couldn’t say 
she was glad, because she’d been brought 
up not to speak such things. “He'll be 
glad. He hated always to be helped and 
never to help. He told me, one night back 
there. Ashamed, he was. Never till he got 
Belle—But where is Belle?” 

“That’s strange.” Hector looked to his 
right, where he remembered having heard 
the dog’s feet dislodging the higher sand. 
Now the wind, swollen in force and always 
colder, itself was playing with the ridge. 
But despite the million microscopic whis- 
perings of the sand grains, Hector could 
say abruptly, “Hark!” 

Western girl, Danna shook her head. 
“That’s only a coyote.” 


(ye a coyote! In the same instant, 
looking down at the body quiet in the 
starlight, both of them realized the dilem- 
ma that put them in. 

Danna sat plop down, head in her hands. 
“That’s just too bad.” 

But Hector, mechanically busy turning 
apparatus out of his bag, swept the 
dilemma aside with rough anger. 

“Don’t be a damned fool! The dog’ll be 
back to stay by him.” 

“How can you know—” 

“Know or not, my job’s with life, not 
death. And you're living.” 

“But Doc—” 

“Where’s your head, Danna? No, not 
your head—where’s your heart? That boy 
has squared his shame of helplessness by 
dying quickly, and so giving us more of 
the night tonight and less of the sun, and 
less chance the sun will beat us, tomorrow 
morning. Get up and quit wasting time.” 

She wavered up to her feet. She looked 
at Hector, down on his knees in his faith’s 
last rites, hardly conscious of what he did 
as he plugged the nipples of the stetho- 
scope in his ears and laid aside the shirt 
over the heart of what had been the blind 
boy. Hysteria nearly got her. 

“What on earth are you doing with that 
thing?” 

He seemed misty about it himself. “I 
don’t know. It’s just something you do— 
before you go.” 

“But why? What for?” 

“You just do, I tell you, so hush up! 
Well, I guess it’s all—” 

It was the way he broke off, the way 
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he stiffened and for seconds never stirred, - 
that made the girl catch her breath. 

“Doc! What?” 

“Hush! Wait!” 

More seconds. Chambered in the silence 
of the stethoscope, another flutter. 

Hector lost his head. So completely that 
while to Danna he seemed to be doing a 
dozen things at once in sand and wind and 
clutter of glass and: steel, to Hector him- 


- self the desert.was gone, and he at meth- - 


odical work in the immaculate, ethery 


_cloister of St. Luke’s at Cleveland, with 


his elders and heroes grave in white about 
him, watching, prompting. 

“Caffeine, my boy, that’s the ticket.” 

“Two ampules will be right—if you have - 
the solution.” 

“And now the hypo, man, in a hurry, 
slowly.” But he had only the one hypo- 
dermic syringe, and it wasn’t clean. “No 
help. Carelessness kills; necessity, never.” 

“Yes, but it had the morphine, the price- 
less last of the morphine.” 

“Empty it, idiot, empty it!” 


DANNA gasped to see him shaking it 
out, wind-spattered over the sand. 
She couldn’t know he had lost his head 
and wasn’t there under the cactus tree; 
couldn’t guess he hardly had an idea who 


she was that he ordered and berated 


through the epoch of waiting after the 
caffeine had been shot deep; even cursed 
her under his breath for the slowness of 
her weakness as, commanded, she chafed 
an ankle or pumped an arm or, for want of 
other covering, scooped with breaking 
nails into the subsurface and heaped a 
blanket of the still warm sand. : 

But it was Danna herself who said at 
last, “He’s awake.” 

The blind boy spoke. “It hurts, Doctor. 
Oh, Doctor, please!” 

Now it was, in the gallery of the kind 
of gods that laugh when human pride 
undoes itself in any special and gorgeous 
way, that they guffawed. It seemed to Hec- 
tor he could hear them. Confusion made 
him stammer. 

“Y-y-yes, son—er—in a minute, son.” 

Then the boy cried, “Belle!” 

“Yes—er—yes—in a minute, son.” 

The lad lay there motionless, so utterly 
still that he might have been dead again. 
Then again, with a sudden new inflexion: - 
“Belle. Don’t you hear, in the wind?” 

Misconstruing it, before she could catch 
herself, Danna spoke. “That’s not Belle 
barking. It’s a coyote.” 

“That!” Impatience. “That’s two coyotes 
—an old one and a cub. I don’t mean them. 
Listen! Don’t you hear?” 

Hector: “Hear what, sonny?” 

“Traffic.” 

“Wh-what do you mean, traffic?” 

“Don’t you know what traffic is? In the 
wind, listen!” 

In the wind there was nothing for Hector © 
but the laughter of the gods of irony. Dan- 
na had sat down and put her face in her 
hands. Hector saw that she was shaking. 

But the blind boy wouldn’t let it be. His 
voice rose sharp with the rebellion of the 
helpless. “You have eyes and ears, and 
you said there was no plane, and there 
was. I have only ears.” 

Quite irrationally and abruptly Hector 
turned and walked into the wind, up the 
face of the sand. It seemed a long way. 
Near the top he met a shadow coming 
down. It veered a little and passed him, 
the dog, Belle. From the crest, when he 
reached it, he saw a cluster of lights not 
a mile away, white headlights criss- 
crossed about the yellow-lit gas pumps of 
a desert highway stop. He saw a smaller 
light now, much nearer, the ray of a flash 
that searched the ground, and faintly he 
could hear men’s voices saying, “Yes, 
there’s her tracks.” 

And he sat down and waited. 


The Wedding Ring 


(Continued from. page 37) 


her with silver paint, which was already 
flaking and exposing all kinds of colors. 

“Just what I thought she’d be like,” Rex 
said, and his voice was as odd as the look 
on his face. 

’ She became quite sure that he was ceas- 

ing to love-her. First, she had been hor- 
rible to him on the platform; now she 
proposed to drive him off to meet his in- 
laws in this ancient monstrosity. If his love 
quailed so easily, what. would happen to 
it when he met those in-laws? 

“I can’t believe it,” she said, clinging 
tightly to his arm. 

“Can’t believe what?” He tilted his head 
on one side to look down at her, and 
smiled faintly. For a moment he appeared 
more like himself. 

“That we’re really married,” she said. 
“That you’re my husband.” “Husband,” 
she said to herself. It was a queer word, 
two empty sounds. It did not convey Rex 
at all, or the way she felt about him. 

“So that’s why you’ve been acting so—” 

“No, no!” she cried. “I got here too soon, 
and it always makes me nervous, waiting 
for trains.” She climbed in over the top 
of the door—the front doors did not have 
to be roped on, because nothing short of 
crowbars could have pried them open. “I 
hate the station. I hate the whole town,” 
she said. “Let’s get out of here as fast as 
we can.” She pressed her foot on the 
starter, but nothing happened except for 
a shattering internal racket. The hot sky 
weighed down on her, and she wanted to 
ery. “Oh, Lord!” she said. “Sheba, Sheba, 
this is no time to act up!” 

Rex stretched his hand out and turned 
the ignition key. “It’s always a good idea 
to do that, first,” he said. 

He looked smug, she thought, getting 
the car into motion, jolting forward out 
of the station yard—smug and conde- 
scending and superiorly masculine. He 
had made up his mind already that she 
was a bad driver, and she foresaw years 
of being teased about the ignition. 


Be he was not paying any attention to 
her driving, her desperate grasp on 
Sheba’s shimmying wheel: he stared off 
at the waving tops of elm trees and said, 
“Well, Cie, have you told ’em yet?” 

“No. I finally decided we ought to do 
it together.” Yet she had promised him 
that, since the secret wedding had been 
her idea, she would break the news and 
pave the way for him. “I couldn’t do it 
alone, Rex, I just couldn’t. I meant to, the 
minute I got home last night. But they’re 
so impossible. I’m terribly fond of them, 
but they just are sort of impossible.” 

“O.K.,” he said on the end of a sigh, 
and slumped a little on the seat, crumpling 
his hat between his hands. 

“Do you think it’s awful, Rex, my not 
telling them?” She bit her lower lip and 
swung Sheba around a corner onto Main 
Street. The long, steep, cobbled slope 
down to the center of town was ahead of 
her, and she was not sure Sheba’s brakes 
were working very well that day. 

“No,” he said, gazing at the sky. “Course 
not, course not.” 

“T’ve been wondering,” she said, driving 
slowly as Sheba neared the brow of the 
hill, “I’ve been thinking, Rex, maybe the 
only way out will be for us not to tell 
them, and be married over again, with all 
the trimmings. I know it’d be ghastly, and 
it sounds sort of immoral, too, but—” She 
glanced sideways at him, with hope. He 
would surely say no vehemently. 

But what he said was, “If it’s all right 
with you, it’s all right with me,” and his 
tone was casual, as though he didn’t much 
care one way or the other. 


She was about to reproach him when 
Sheba discovered that the hill was under 
her wheels and leaped forward with a joy- 
ful clatter. She gathered speed, jouncing 
over the cobbles. When Sheba was half- 
way down, the traffic light at the bottom 
changed from green to red, and Celia dis- 
covered that the brakes were not working 
at all. There was nothing to do but honk 
the horn and pray no strangers were driv- 
ing along Main Street—the townspeople 
knew Sheba and kept out of the way. 

“Holy mackerel!” Rex shouted, coming 
to life, and then there was a confusion of 
sounds and motions, at the end of which 
Sheba rested, quivering, a hundred yards 
past the traffic light, with her front wheels 
on the sidewalk and her back wheels in 
the gutter. 


BARNEY, the town policeman, vast and 
red faced, strolled out of the corner 
drugstore, approached gradually, and 
leaned one bulging forearm on Sheba’s 
door. 

“Now, listen, Cecilia,” he said with a 
genial smile, “that’s no way to drive a car, 
and you know it.” 

“But the brakes, Barney—” 

“You tell the Twins to have ’em fixed. 
This happens once again, I'll have you 
thrown into jail, the bunch of you.” 

“I guess I’d better drive,” Rex said. He 
vaulted over Sheba’s door, and, smiling 
into the circle of faces, pushed around to 
the left side of the car. “Shift over, Cie.” 

In silence and humiliation, she obeyed. 

“You Cecilia’s young fella?” Barney 
asked with gentle interest. 

“That’s what I am,” said Rex. 

“Proud to meet you.” Barney extended 
a huge hand to be shaken. 

“Proud to meet you,” said Rex. “Proud 
to meet all of you,” he went on, waving 
his hat at the crowd. “Hope to see you all 
again, some time soon.” Then he got the 
engine going, shifted gears, and drove 
Sheba off the sidewalk and up the hill. 
When cheers and a few catcalls followed 
them, he honked the horn and waved his 
hat again. 

“Now you know one reason I didn’t 
want to be married here,” Celia said. 
“Gosh, what a town! Even Barney’d have 
been at the wedding.” 

“T think it’s a pretty swell town.” 

“Oh, well, of course, in a way it is. But 
being married, Rex. It isn’t a joke or a 
circus, and that’s what they’d have turned 
it into, Barney and the rest of them, And 
as for the family—” 

He glanced at her briefly, lifting his eye- 
brows in amusement or impatience, she 
couldn’t tell which. “You have pretty fixed 
ideas about your family, don’t you?” 

“You don’t believe me,” she said. “You 
don’t believe anything I’ve told you about 
them.” She sighed profoundly. 

The Queen of Sheba jolted over dusty 
roads through dreaming heat. The lake 
had never seemed so far from town be- 
fore, and Celia had plenty of time to sort 
out her apprehensions and examine them 
one by one. 

It was really all a case of people not 
being able to understand one another. 
Rex, who was an orphan, could not under- 
stand the way she felt about the family, 
how they prevented her from being her- 
self, how infuriating it was, for instance, 
to be called Cecilia or Cissie when you 
thought of yourself as Celia. He believed 
she was a little crazy because she enjoyed 
living in the city with a couple of friends, 
enjoyed hammering away at a typewriter, 
day in, day out, when she could have 
stayed home, in a country house, with 
mother, father, brothers, a young sister. 
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But once he had met the family, she 
thought, observing with faint malice that 
he was having almost as much trouble 
driving Sheba as she’d had, he might take 
her objections more seriously. 

Then there was her family’s complete 
inability to understand her views about 
life. They attached no importance to small 
things like wearing the proper clothes for 
the proper occasions, or asking to tea or 
dinner people who would mix well with 
one another, or even hiring a maid who 
was neither half-witted nor eccentric. 

But it was all a pose, and at heart they 
were far more conventional than she was. 
This business of meeting and falling in 
love with and marrying a boy secretly, all 
in the space of four or five months, which 
seemed so natural and inevitable to Celia, 
would fill them with horror. Her mother, 
whose forebears had been personally re- 
sponsible for the success of the American 
Revolution (that was how she made it 
sound), would have insisted on a thorough 
research into poor Rex’s background. And 
then, if she’d approved of him, there would 
have been all the insufferable mumbo- 
jumbo to go through: an engagement last- 
ing not less than a year, with engraved 
announcements, and coy items in the local 
paper, and the townspeople looking at her 
archly when she came home weekends; 
and the wedding itselfi—a vast barbaric 
ceremony, which would have been bad 
enough run smoothly, but which, run by 
her mother, would have turned into a 
shambles. 

And all of that had nothing to do with 
the fact that she and Rex were in love 
and had wanted to get married. 

It was also true that, much as she loved 
him, she had been afraid the family might 
scare him off. Perhaps she should have 
been bolder; certainly she should have 
been more trusting. But it was a little late 
to be thinking that now. And there was 
still the danger that he might find them 
all ghastly, and then find her ghastly, too. 

When she had left this morning, the 
Twins, wearing nothing but their bathing 
trunks, were hoisting Louisa up into the 
hornbeam tree, and Louisa herself, with 
her long fair hair streaming, was dressed 
in overalls. Father had been sitting in his 
pajamas on the terrace, reading the morn- 
ing paper, and Mother had rushed off in 
an ancient knitted dress that bulged and 
sagged like a potato sack. 

By now, two hours later, things might 
be much worse. If Father should come out 
to greet them, for instance, in his old bath- 
ing suit with its twinkling mothholes— 

She shuddered, and said a small prayer. 


But no one came out to meet them. She 
led Rex into the shadowed silence of 
the house, and even Vangie, the latest 
maid, and Solomon, the Twins’ smelly 
dog, were not in evidence. 

Celia tinkled on the piano, listening to 
the clock tick, while Rex went upstairs to 
wash and change into an unwrinkled suit. 
It occurred to her now that the quiet and 
emptiness of the house were ominous, and 
she wondered if they had not perhaps gone 
mad, all of them. She had a vision of them 
as they had been last night at dinner, 
when she told them, as casually as she 
could, that she’d invited a boy she knew 
to come up for the weekend. His name was 
Rex, she had said, gazing at a candle flame. 
She had had to keep her hands folded so 
they would not fly up to touch the hidden 
ring. She had not noticed then, but she 
remembered now how odd they’d all 
looked for a minute, how stiff and un- 
natural. Until finally the Twins whooped 
in unison and said something about Cis- 
sie’s having got herself a boy friend at 
last. That broke the tension, but nobody 
else said anything at all. She wondered 
if they were not going to behave even 
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worse than she’d expected they would. 

When Rex came down again, she asked 
him to kiss her. That made her feel better, 
though she had to turn quickly from the 
sight of his crew cut. She felt equal to 
showing him the garden, the summer- 
house, the workshop where the Twins kept 
taking Sheba apart and putting her to- 
gether again, and finally—having post- 
poned this because she thought the family 
might be swimming—the dock. But that 
was deserted, too. 

Back at the house again they encoun- 
tered Vangie, buck-toothed as ever but 
almost unrecognizable in a maid’s cap and 
uniform that crackled with starch and 
newness. Vangie, when questioned, said 
they’d all gone out to lunch different 
places and would be back later. 

“Your mother told me to serve lunch 
whenever you and your friend wanted,” 
she said. 


AD so presently Celia sat at one end of 
the long dining-room table, and Rex 
at the other. She could just-see his face, 
round and remote, above the top of a bowl 
of flowers freshly. picked. The Venetian 
blinds stirred and rattled faintly in the 
breeze, and sunlight, cut into strips, shook 
on the opposite wall. There was no other 
sound except when Vangie came in softly, 
with a rapt look on her face, as though 
she were repeating doggedly to herself 
that she must serve always from the left. 

When she was out of the room, Celia 
tried to talk to Rex; but no words would 
come, and she had a feeling that if they 
had, he would not have heard them. She 
had offended him somehow, and he was 
gone from her forever. She ate quickly in 
her desperation, and then had to sit, clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands, while Rex 
made a calm, slow progress through cold 
sliced ham and_potato salad, a dish of 
sliced peaches, and a glass of milk. 

Finally, unable to stand it any longer, 
Celia leaned forward a little and said, “Is 
anything the matter, Rex? Is—” 

“Matter? Of course not,” he said, with- 
out looking at her. 

“You aren’t angry or anything because—” 

“Of course not,” he said again, but with- 
out any emphasis or conviction. “Fin- 
ished?” he asked, rising. “What do you 
say we go down to the lake again?” 

He held her arm while they crossed the 
lawn, and when they came to a stone wall 
he lifted her over. But this was done im- 
personally, she thought. He was not say- 
ing inside himself, “It’s my wife, my wife, 
that my hands are touching.” 

Then he sat beside her on the dock with 
his shoulder against hers. They rested 
their feet in the rowboat and sat thus for 
a long time, not saying anything, listening 
to the lap and suck of little waves, seeing 
the sunlight broken and scattered across 
the surface of the lake and the trees 
around the edge turning their leaves in 
the wind. Celia felt numb and hopeless, 
as though an enchantment had fallen on 
her. She longed now for the family to re- 
turn, because, whatever their faults, they 
were alive, and their coming might stir 
her and Rex to life again also, and break 
the spell. 

“What’s the time, Rex?” she said finally, 
stretching her hand out to shove the coat 
sleeve back from his wrist. It was almost 
three by his watch. “Gosh!” she said, with- 
drawing her hand. “T’'ll go crazy if—” 

But just then her father’s voice boomed 
out behind her. 

“Well, well, well,” he said, “here-you 
are!” He came walking toward them along 
the dock, magnificent in a white Palm- 
Beach suit fresh from the cleaner’s, with 
his black hair combed sleek, his large 
hands scrubbed pink. “So this is Rex.” 

“Delighted to meet you, sir,” Rex said, 
standing up. 


Celia had never seen him so dapper be- 
fore, or heard such a loud note of cordial- 
ity in his voice. But beneath the good 
humor he was stiff and unnatural again. 

“Where have you been, Father?” 

“Oh—” He gazed off across the lake. 
“We've had things to attend to—there are 
still a few things to attend to. I came down 
to see if you and Rex might not like a 
little trip around the lake. Rowboat seems 
to be clean and dry enough,” he said, 
glancing down at his own white splendor. 
“Tll row, and you show him the sights.” 

It seemed a strange thing for him to 
offer, but Celia accepted, and looked sig- 
nificantly at Rex, thinking that here was 
a chance for them to explain what they 
had done. It would be easier to justify her- 
self to Father first. Father at least would 
listen while she added one excuse to an- 
other—his mind would not be off with 
the Village Improvement Association. 

The breeze had dropped, and the row- 
boat slid across water smooth as glass. It 
was so still she could hear the tinkle of 
drops that fell from the oars when they 
lifted and swept back io dip again. She 
wished she could begin her story at the 
beginning, and tell Father how she had 
first met Rex, how he had brought her 
five pages of neat handwriting to be typed 
in a hurry, and she had looked up at his 
face and thought she had never seen any- 
one quite like him before. Then, very eas- 
ily, they were going out for lunch together, 
two or three times a week; and he came 
to supper with her and her two friends 
in their little apartment; and before a 
month was past, knowing Rex was the 
most important thing that had ever hap- 
pened in her life. 


AS THE end of three months they had 
made up their minds to get married. 
She told him it must be done secretly, 
privately. Then for a little while she was 
afraid she was going to have real trouble 
with him, he protested so loudly, he 
seemed so convinced it was dishonorable. 
He would have to think it over, he told 
her. And for a whole week she did not 
see him except in the distance, at the 
office. Two weekends in the early spring 
he went out of town, and she was left 
alone and disconsolate. Then at last he 
took her out to lunch once more and told 
her it was all right, he had made up his 
mind, he could bring himself to-do it— 
only her parents must be told immediately 
afterwards. So the wedding was set for 
the first day of their vacation. It went 
off as quietly as she’d wished... . 
“Well,” her father was saying, “you 


aren’t very conversational, Celia, are you?” 


She looked up at him in astonishment, 
because he had never called her Celia be- 
fore—always Cissie when he was pleased 
with her and Cecilia whe: he was not. 


“T’ve been—thinking, Father,” she said. 


“Thinking!” he cried, and winked at 
Rex. “You allow that, Rex?” 

“Father,” she said, “we have something 
to—to confess. Rex and I have.” 

“Have you!” he said, and kept the oars 
out of the water so that the boat slid a 
little way and then came to a pause. 

“Yes. It’s all my fault, Father, and I’m 
ashamed of myself. Rex didn’t have any- 
thing to do with it, really. He didn’t want 
to do it that way, but I made him.” 

“This sounds very black,” said her 
father. “Mean to say she’s twisting you 
round her little finger, Rex, so soon?” 

“It isn’t a joke, Father. It’s really ter- 
rible, and you'll be furious, you and 
Mother. You'll probably never forgive me.” 

“H’m,” he said profoundly, and began 
to row again. “Tf it’s so terrible, Celia, do 
you think you’d better tell me, out here 
in public on the lake?” 

“Oh, Rex, you tell him. I can’t do it.” 

But Rex, sitting beyond her father in 


the stern of the boat, would not even look | 
at her. He was gazing down at his hands, 
at his fingers tapping lightly on his knees, | 
and now his face turned red and guilty. | 

“I don’t think that’s fair,” her father | 
said, rowing hard now, directing the boat 
back toward the dock. “If it was your 
fault, Celia—whatever this horrible crime 
is that you’ve committed—you ought to | 
do the telling.” 

“I know,” she said miserably. 

“But maybe I'd better tell you a little 
story first,” he said. He turned his head 


and smiled at Rex. “Long ago, back at the : 


beginning of March, a young man called 
at my office in town and had a long talk 
with me. We talked about a lot of things, 
including some queer notions my oldest 
child had about her own family, and I was 
so interested in what he had to say I asked 
him to come out to the country and dis- 
cuss it with all of us. So later on he came, 
and then he came again, and we got along 
pretty well together—” 

“Father!” Celia said, half standing up 
in the boat. “Oh, Father!” 

“Don’t upset the boat, Celia,” her father 
said. “These are the only respectable 
clothes I have.” 





“Oh, Rex!” she said weakly, and sat 
down again. 

“I know it was a lousy thing to do, Cie,” 
Rex said, “lousy in a way, I mean, but it 
was the only way I could work things out. 
It’s been pretty hard to look you in the 
face, but—” 

“But now,” said Celia’s father as the 
boat slid alongside the dock, “I don’t think 
we need do any more confessing, any of 
us. And maybe your wife’ll be cured of 
her strange ideas, Rex, and give people 
credit for understanding her a little bet- 
ter, in future.” 

“Oh, please, Father, don’t!” Celia said. 
“Tll hate myself the rest of my life. I 
think I’m going to die!” 

“Not right now, please,” her father mur- 
mured, and helped her out of the boat. 
“Hold tight to your husband’s hand, be- 
cause there’s an ordeal ahead of you.” 

“Ordeal?” 

“We're taking a little revenge,” he said. 
“T hope you won’t mind too much.” 


EX stood beside her, and laying the tips 

, of his fingers on her cheek, pushed 
her head around gently until she was fac- 
ing away from the lake, up the lawn to- 
ward the house. In the golden light of 
full afternoon the garden was thronged 
with people in bright clothes. They strolled 
on the grass, and the sound of their voices 
and laughter drifted down to the shore. 
Celia saw her mother in. the midst of them, 
floating about in a brand-new dress, the 
Twins slender and elegant in white Palm 
Beach like their father, Louisa looking al- 
most grown up, with her hair wound in 
a braid about her head. All the people in 
town were there, it seemed—even old Mr. 
Peabody, the station agent, even Barney, 
the policeman, in jovial conversation with 
the louts who’d watched her on the plat- 
form that morning. 

They had been laughing at her then, 
and they would laugh at her now; because 
they had known something about her she 
had not known herself. For a moment she 
was weak at the thought of their laughter, 
and leaned against Rex until the trembling 
in her knees had stopped. 

Then, moving her fingers slowly, she 
pulled the cord out from under her dress 
and broke it and put the ring on her fin- 
ger, where it should have been all along. 

“T’m ready now,” she said, holding tight 
to her husband’s hand. With the ring in 
its proper place she was strong enough 
to stand anything, she told him, and be- 


cause he laughed and looked entirely him- | 


self again, she-laughed, too. “I can even 
stand your haircut,” she said. 
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WEST INDIES CRUISE 
Pond School Cruise, Incorporated 


Preparation for college while cruising West Indies. Separate 
instruction of each student, Supervised study. Student crew. 
Unique extra-curricular advantages for physical growth, 
mental broadening, character building. W. McD. Pond, 
Master, Schooner Yacht ‘‘Polaris’’, Baltimore, Md. 


CANADA | 


for girls. A Canadian school of 
Alma College character, located at St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Founded 1877. 100 miles from Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo. Excellent Equipment. Courses: Junior College, 
High School, Dramatics, Art, Music, Handicrafts, Home 
Economies, Secretarial. For prospectus, write 

Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D. D., St. Thomas, 














Ontario. 





Sainte Géneviéve . 


Exclusive French School; comprehensive cultural course for 
girls, ages 14-20. Small enrolment permits individual pro- 
grams. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. Week-end cottage 
in Laurentian Mts. for winter sports. Mrs. S. T. Ritchie 
(nee Boucher), 1675 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 
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TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. 

ONE YEAR COURSE—lIntensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 
‘ 0 NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 


BOST 
90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 


The Dana Hall Schools © 


Tenacre—For young girls from six to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College Preparatory. and; General Courses. 
Pine Manor—Junior College. Music; Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Head, Box H, Wellesley, Mass. 
° 

For girls. Preparatory and general 
Walnut Hil courses, Excellent record with lead- 
ing colleges. Music, art. 50-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston’s cultural. advantages, 2 miles from Wellesley 

College, All sports, riding, skiing.~Founded 1893. .. « 
Hester R. Davies, Prin., 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


155 Angell St. 











Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for efficient home 
management and positions requiring cookery and dietetics. 
One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual in- 
struction “in small groups. Residences. Catalog G. 

Miss Alice Bradley. 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
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* ACOREDITED. Liberal Arts. 
Exceptional Secretarial courses 
prepare for unique positions, 
including Medical Secretary- 
ship. Journalism, Library Sci. 
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fusic, Art, Design, Advertis- 
ing. Degrees. Sports. Miss 
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cadets from 16 states. Pre- 
pares for college, Coast Guard 
Academy and Naval Academy. 
In center of New London naval 
activity. Boys wear naval uni- 
observe naval _ tradi- 


L ACCREDITED naval school with 


forms, 
tions, have fleet of boats. All 


sports. Summer naval camp. 
Catalog. Registrar, 3 Academy 
Drive, New London, Conn. 





Madison Military Academy 


Unique arrangement gives accredited instruction with modi- 
fied military program at moderate rate. 7th Grade through 
High School. Prepares for college. Service Schools, business. 
Leadership developed. On Long Island Sound near New 
Haven. Sports. Booklet. 

Major Wayne D. Austin, Old Lyme, Conn. 





Curtis 


Thorough training for 30 boys 8 to 14 in atmosphere of cul- 
tured New England home. Small classes. Curtis plan de- 
yelops responsibility, initiative. 50 acres in Berkshire 
foothills. Seasonal sports, Handicraft. 65th year. Catalog. 

Gerald B. Curtis, Box G, Brookfield Center, Conn. 





Moses Brown School 


Help and inspiration for each boy, a century-old tradition. 
Ixnown for successful college preparation. Arts and crafts 
hobbies, Secluded 25-acre campus. Moderate tuition. Bel- 
mont—residence for younger boys. Home care. L. Ral- 
ston Thomas, Headmaster, 291 Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 


Clark School 


Is your son planning to enter college? If so, write for the 
booklet ‘‘The Clark Plan.’’ At Clark classes average six 
boys. You may also be interested in the booklet “A Junior 
College Course in Business Administration.” Address 
Frank G. Morgan, Director, Hanover, N. H- 





Tilton School and Junior College 


In ski country, 24% hours from Boston. 93rd year. College 
Preparatory—graduates in best colleges. Junior College— 
Liberal Arts, Business Adm., fully accredited freshman 
and sophomore years. Complete sports program. Catalogs. 

Registrar, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 





Chauncy Hall School 


Founded 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology and other scientific schools. 
Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 548 Boylston Street (Copley 


Square), Boston, Mass. 
Unusual educational 


Williston Academy opportunities for boys 


at modest cost. Endowment over half a million. Over 200 
graduates in 40 colleges. New recreation center, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Experienced, understanding mas- 
ters. Separate Junior School. 

Archibald V. Galbraith, Box D, Easthampton, Mass. 








Worcester Academy 


A Nationally-Known, Accredited Preparatory School for 
Boys. One hundred and five years in the service of 
youth. Fall term opens September 19. For catalog address 

The Registrar, 85 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Kendall Hall 


' In southern New Hampshire. Informal, happy school life. 


College preparatory and general courses. 200 acre estate fac- 
ing Mt. Monadnock. Skiing under professional instruction, 
tennis, riding, outdoor pool. Write for catalog. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Kendall, Principals, Box 351, Peterborough, N. H. 


Nasson College 


Prepares girls for hospital dietitian work and home manage- 
ment; trains secretaries and teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. and home economics. Degree courses. Also 2-yr. 


diploma courses. $550 rate. 3 hrs. from Boston. Catalog. . - 


Dawn Nelson Wallace, Dean, Box A, Springvale, Maine. 





Marot Junior College 


Distinguished New England school offering 2 years college 
work, 2 years preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses in 
liberal and fine arts, home economics, secretarial science, 
child education. All sports. Catalog. 

Mary Louise Marot, President, Box G, Thompson, Conn. 


Oak Grove A Friends School for Girls. 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Liv- 
ing. Music, Art, Expression. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Graduate Course in Secretarial Science. New Fireproof 
Buildings. Joyous Outdoor Recreation. Riding Included. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box (22, Vassalboro, Maine. 





Two-YEAR courses for high. school 
graduates. Academic, Secretarial, 










Excellent opportunities in all depart- 
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; 4 
ments of Music. Chorus, Glee Club, 
Orchestra. 40 pianos, 3-manual organ. 


Merchandising, Pre-nursing, Art, Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, 
Dramatic Expression, College Pre- skating, skiing, piliae: Delightful 
paratory. Outstanding Home Eco- country home life in a friendly atmos- 
nomics course, theory and practice. phere, with nearby Boston offering 


varied cultural opportunities. 
Guy M. Winstow, Ph.D., Pres., 120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Catalog. 
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For 60 years has 





LN sa] 
SEMINARY 
preparation and Junior 


FOR GIRLS College courses. Home 


economics, secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Small-group 
classes. 65th year, All sports. Catalogue on request. 


MR. AND MRS. MACDONALD PETERS, 
Box 14, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


3 A school of New 

England traditions 
within easy access to 
Boston’s cultural advan- 
tages. Accredited college 
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BRYANT COLLEGE 


Beautifully located on campus in res- g 
jdential district. Exceptional courses 
(degree in 2 yrs.) in Bus. Adm., 
C.P.A., Accounting, Secretarial. 
Approved 4-yr. Comm’l Teacher 
Training (A.B. in Ed). Also 1-yr. 
Secretarial. Coed. Effective place- 
ment. Gym, dorms. 77th yr. Catalog, 
Secretary, Providence, R. 1. 


Pee 
Cushing Academy An endowed New Eng- 


land academy. Moderate 
rates. High standards of preparation for college and life. 
General and commercial courses. Separate units for boys 
and girls. Well coached sports for all. Music, Dramatics. 
65th year. 

Clarence P. Quimby, Principal, Box 21, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Dean Academy eral Courses and 1 and 2 yr. 


courses for H. S. graduates: Business, Mech. Drawing, 
Public Speaking, Secretarial, Music, Art, Crafts, Home- 
making, Dramatics. Individual attention. All sports, heated 
pool, golf, tennis, riding. Coed. Home-like school. Rate 
$600. Earle A. Wallace, Headmaster, Franklin, Mass. 


Junior College of Connecticut 


First chartered Jr. College in New England. Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, 2-yr. pre-professional courses all careers; full 
transfer privileges. Executive and Medical Secretaries ; Mer- 
chandising, Dramatics, Music, Household Arts. Aviation. 

E. Everett Cortright, Pres., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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FACING SMITH COLLEGE CAMPUS, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


successfully prepared 
girls for Smith and other colleges. Accred- 
ited by colleges admitting by certificate. 
Also one-year intensive review for C.E.E.B. 
Advanced courses; secretarial, music, art. 


MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, PRINCIPAL, BOx 43A, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL 


Experienced teaching staff. Spacious colo- 
nial residences. Gymnasium, all sports. 
Girls are privileged to attend many Smith 
College lectures and concerts, and enjoy 
other advantages of college town. Catalog. 


IN 


HOUSE raz: PINES 


*Junior College and 
Preparatory School 


Secretarial, Household Arts, Music, Art, and General 
Courses. Preparation for the leading colleges. Second year 
of junior college optional abroad. Swimming, Golf. Fine 
Riding Horses. New stables with large, glassed-inriding ring. 

*Designate which catalogue desired. 


GERTRUDE CORNISH MILLIKEN, Principal 
60 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. (near Boston) 
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WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 


Junior College *% Preparatory 








Fully accredited transfer, vocational, and general 
courses, with emphasis on cultural background. 
4-year college preparation. Liberal arts, music, 
art, secretarial, dramatics. All sports—riding. 


Substantial endowment, unusual advantages at low 
rates. 91st year. Catalog. John W. Long, 
President, Box G, Williamsport, Pa. 


D.D., 








= Junior College. Liberal 
Scranton Keystone arts, business and pre- 
professional courses transferable to universities. Officially 
accredited. Medical secretarial and engineering programs. 
Balanced activity program. Co-ed. All sports. Wooded 
campus. Moderate rates. Catalog, 

Byron S. Hollinshead, Pres., Box GH, La Plume, Penna. 


Oakwood School 


Co-educational Friends School. College preparatory and 
general courses. Country location, 70 miles from New York, 
Supervised recreation and sports. 141st year. Moderate 
rates, no extras. Catalog. 

Wm. J. Reagan, A.M., Prin., Box 6, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





1 1 Il Two years’ 
Cazenovia Junior College 19 yes 
work in Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, and Business Adm. for 
young men and women. Art, music, Also fully accredited 
preparatory Cent. In healthful lake region. All sports, gym, 
tennis. Endowment permits $650 rate. Catalog. 

Registrar, Box A3, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


College preparatory, advanced courses in 
Liberal and Fine Arts. Recognized by lead- 
ing colleges and universities. Secretarial 
Science, Medical Assistants, Home Eco- 
nomics, Interior Decoration, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Costume Design, Merchandis- 
ing, Kindergarten. Private golf course, 12 
tennis courts, swimming pools. Bermuda 
cruise. Private baths. Catalog. 


BOX G BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 
Suburban to New York City 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


Episcopal school for girls in the country 23 miles from 
New York. General and college preparatory courses. Grad- 
uates in all leading colleges. Art, music, Gramatics. 
Al’ Sports; riding, swimming. Hockey. Established 1883. 
Marion G. Reid, Principal, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Agnes 





Episcopal boarding school, emphasizing 


thorough college preparation. General 
course, with electives in Music and Art. Dramatics, 
dancing, Delightful country location, Outdoor sports, in- 


cluding riding. Write for catalog. 
Miss Blanche Pittman, Prin., Box G, Albany, New York. 





The Scudder School secretariat, executtre 


school graduates, college women, 2-year college credit course 
with French, Business Psychology, Finance and Invest- 
ments. 1-year intensive. Model office. Social Welfare, 2- 
year college eredit course. Field Work. Placement. Resi- 
dence. Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Drew Seminary 


For girls. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 





Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida, Student government. All sports—riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 73rd year. 


Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box G, Carmel, N. Y. 
eee pean eso eee SS EE 


Briarcliff Junior College 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Two years of accredited college 
work, Art, music, theatre arts, interior decoration, cos- 
tume design, social work, journalism, home economics, 
business science. Near New York City, All outdoor sports, 
swimming pool. Catalog on request. Registrar, Box me 








"KN OK amen 


SOUND educational program. College pre- 
paratory; also 2-year advanced, accredited 
courses. Country location affords all sports ; 
tennis, swimming, golf, riding, skiing, crew. 
Optional week-ends in city for opera and 


theater. Winter carnival; horse shows. 


Write for Catalog. 


MRS. E. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal 
Box G Cooperstown, N. Y. 


College preparatory 


Roberts-Beach Schoo 


school for girls, 6 
miles from Baltimore, 35 miles from Washington. Thorough 
curriculum, high scholastic standing, and exceptional 


faculty. Small classes. Separate house for younger girls. 
Music and Art. All sports. Riding. Lucy G. Roberts, Ph.D., 
and Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D., Box D, Catonsville, Md. 
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CENTENARY 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Fuuuy accredited two-year college. Transfer and 
vocational courses. Liberal and fine arts, secre- 


tarial, home economics, dramatics. All country 

sports. Pleasant social life. For catalog address 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., President 

Box 59 Hackettstown, New Jersey 





Miss Beard's School 


Prepares girls for College Board examinations. General 
courses include household and fine and applied arts, and 
music. Country life and outdoor sports. Ample grounds near 
Orange Mountains within 14 miles of New York City. 

Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Box 58, Orange, N. J. 


1 

On the Delaware. For girls. 
St. Mary s Hall Resident and day. Episcopal. 
Accredited. College preparatory, general, secretarial courses. 
Lower School. Music, art. Riding, swimming, golf, tennis. 
Country life. Easily accessible to New York and Philadel- 

phia. 103rd year. Catalog. 
Edith M. Weller, B.S., Prin., Box G, Burlington, N. J. 





Home-school for younger girls 
6-14. Kindergarten through 
grammar grades. Careful 
guidance of each child’s nat- 
ural tendencies. Music, danc- 
ing, crafts, dramatics, nature 
study. French daily. 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. Catalog. 


RY DAL 
HALL 


Abby A. Sutherland, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Highland Hall 


School for Girls. Accredited 





College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Courses. Music, art, secretarial. Swimming pool, 
riding, spring horse show. 72nd year. Mrs. J. King 
McLanahan, Jr., President. Elizabeth G. Baldwin, A.B., 
Prin., Box 48, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Cedar Crest College 


A.B. and B.S. degrees for young women, with majors in 
liberal arts, secretaryship, science, home economics, social 
work, education, dramatic art. Picturesque suburban loca- 
tion; 90 miles from New York. 

William G. Curtis, Box G, Allentown, Pa. 


Moravian Seminary and College 


America’s oldest girls’ school (1742). Seminary: grades 
1-12, college prep, general courses. College: certificate and 
degree courses. Music, Art, Secretarial, Dramatics, Tech- 
nician’s. Separate catalogs for Seminary and College. 

Edwin J. Heath, M.A., D.D., Pres., Box G, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ogontz Junior College 


Regular academic courses transferring to senior colleges and 
universities. Semi-professional and terminal courses in 
Home-making, Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatics. Golf, 
swimming, riding. Field trips. 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Catalog. Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz School P. 0., Pa. 


Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial . Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Riding, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Tnnior School. F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 28, Lititz, Pa. 

Formerly Birmingham. Ac- 


The Grier School credited College Prepara- 


tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. 200 acres for all winter and summer 
sports. Excellent riding. Gym and pool. 86th yr. Catalog. 

T. C. Grier, Director, Box 18, Birmingham, Pa. 


Beaver College 


Standard 4-year College. Liberal arts, science, music, art, 








commerce, home economics, health education, preparation 
for teachers. Near Philadelphia. Gymnasiums, pool. 86th 
year. Moderate rates. Ask for catalog, James Efliott 


Mooney, Acting President, Box G, Jenkintown, Pa. 
A. in 14 departments; 


Seton Hill College BE S. in Home Economies, 


with 5 major options; B. Music in 8 curricula. Fully ac- 
credited, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social 
Service. Honors courses. All sports. Catholic management. 
Accredited by A.A.U.; nat’l membership in A.A.U.W. Cata- 
log. Reaistrar, Box G. Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jeets, with tnorougn secretarial training. 

ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 

90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 
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Fully Accredited. Modern Methods. Poise and 


Personality development. Fireproof buildings. All 
rooms have connecting baths. 
Regular Courses: College Preparatory. Diploma 


admits to all certificate Colleges without examinations. 
Intensive Review for ‘‘College Boards’’ held at school. 
4 Year High School, and 2 year Junior College. 
Credits transferable to Universities. 33 college and 
university trained teachers, 

Special Courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Or- 
gan, Harp and Violin), Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Int. Decorating, Dress Design, 
Journalism. Attractive social life. 






enn Hal 


SCHOOL and 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. South in the Cumberland Valley—A Little North of Dixie 







Accredited Conservatory of Music. 


Recreation: Golf, hockey, tennis, horseback riding, 
canoeing. Swimming-pool, unusual in purity of water 
and ventilation. Expert instruction. Trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Gettysburg and mountains, nearby. 


School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., 
during part of May. Sand Beach, bathing, ete. 


National patronage. Alumnae associations in all 
sections. Moderate rates. Catalog gladly sent. Address 
F. S. Magill, L.L.D., 


Box Q, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


















FoR WOMEN 


AN ESTABLISHED COLLEGH of national patronage where North 
and South meet. Courses leading to A.B., and B.S. degrees in 
Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Music, Kindergarten Training, 


Speech, Secretarial, and Fine Arts. Certificates also awarded. 
Suburban to Baltimore, in a historic, cultured section. Home- 
like dormitories. 72 acres. Excellent health record, Pleasant 
social life. All sports. Riding, swimming. Nstablished 1853. 


Write for catalog. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE, Box G, 





Lutherville, Maryland 


School. 


GiRLs from 41 states and abroad 
come to Marjorie Webster to en- 
joy the cultural and social ad- 
vantages of the Nation’s capital 
while preparing for careers. 
Junior College, Schools of Secre- 
tarial Science, Physical Educa- 
tion, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Fine and Applied Arts. 10-acre 
campus. Swimming Pool. Gym- 
nasium. Placement. Write for 
Catalog. Rock Creek Park Estates 
Box N Washington, D. C. 


Gunston Hall 


Preparatory and Collegiate departments. Also music, art, 
dramatics, home economics, and secretarial courses. Advyan- 
tages of National Capital, Established_ 1892. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, M.A., Prins. Richard N. Mason, 
Business Manager, 1902 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C. 











Immaculata College & Seminary 


Accredited by Middle States Association and affiliated with 
Catholic University. Conducted by Sisters of Providence, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and day students. College, 
high school, and grades 1-8. Music, Art, Gymnasium, Pool. 

Box 489, Washington, D. C. 


e _— 
Junior College and 4-year high 
Arlington Hall school. Strong Academic work. 
Excellent Music, Secretarial, and other Departments. In 


the Virginia hills, 15 minutes from White House. Modern 
sunny buildings, 100-acre wooded campus. Gymnasium, 


swimming, indoor riding arena. Carrie G. Sutherlin, M-.A., 
President, Ben. Franklin Sta., Washington, D. C. 








Accredited Junior College and 
Chevy Chase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue. 
Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Jr. College 


On beautiful estate in National Capital. Liberal arts, sec- 
retarial science, home economics. Music, dramatics, etc. 
Harmonious social and intellectual development. High school 
department. Moderate rates. Catalogue. Edward W. Thomp- 
son, Pres., Box G, 3640 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


KING-SMITH 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A unique school of the arts, maintaining professional 
standards and affording students attractive home life. 


Music, Art, Dramatics, Dancing, Languages, 
Literature, Creative Writing, Secretarial, 
Home Making, Social Science. Catalog. 
1743 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
























Women’s Junior College; and 2 year prepara- 
tory. 40th year. Liberal Arts course Diploma; or credits 
transferable to universities. Home making Arts, Dietetics, Cos- 
tume Design, Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Merchandising, 
Secretarial Science, Radio Broadcasting courses, Social Service, Dramatics, 
Music. Interesting Social life. Sports. Riding. Tuition includes three sight- 
seeing trips in the east. Catolog: Mention interests. Maud van Woy, A.B., Pres. 
1715 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











COLLEGE 














@ A Select School © 


with university atmosphere. Cultural, 
social advantages of Washington or New 
York. Graduates become paid employees 
of the school itself for 20 weeks or until 
permanently placed. Catalog. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL For 


247-E PARK AVE., N. Y. C. © 261 NAT'L PRESS BLDG., WASH'N, D. C. 









Successor to National Park Seminary 


Junior College. Preparatory, terminal, 
transfer courses. Music, art, dramatics, 
Secretarial, home economics. New per- 
sonal finance course. Unusual social actiy- 
ities. All sports—riding. 200 acres, sub- 
urban to Washington. Catalog, Roy Tasco 
Davis, Pres., Box 189, Forest Glen, Md. 
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NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


CORNWALL-—ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
% The School of Distinction * 


Only 50 miles from New York is one of 
America’s truly progressive institutions of 
learning . . . high scholastic standing is 


attested by graduate representation in all 
leading colleges. Reserve Officers’ Training 


Corps stresses gentlemanliness, neatness 


and orderliness. ; 
Three types of courses: accredited college 


preparation, general education and pre- 


business; and choice of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery training. All activities guided 
by a carefully selected faculty. Junior 
School for boys up to 11. ae 

The best school equipment; scientifically 
balanced food; unsurpassed athletic facili- 
ties. Visit New York Military Academy 
any day, any hour. 


Write the President for catalog. 








Beautifully located on the wooded shore of Great South Bay, Long Island, this outstanding 
Catholic school prepares for leading colleges in atmosphere of culture and refinement. Com- 
plete educational facilities for well-rounded development. Accredited instruction in small 
groups under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Inspiring military training. Athletics for all 
—26-acre playing field, new gymnasium, pool and ocean swimming, 9-hole golf course, 
crew, hockey, and tennis. Junior Department. 56th year. Moderate rates. Visitors always 
welcome. 50 miles from New York City. Write for catalog. 


REV. BROTHER AMBROSE, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 





The Mohonk School ¥e Junior Boys. tthor- 


= : f ough individual instruc- 
tion. Fifth through ninth grades. Homelike atmosphere. 
7,000 acre mountain campus, 90 miles from New York City. 


Outdoor life and all winter sports. Riding included in $800 
tuition fee, Catalogue. 


D. E. Richardson, Box G, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
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Admiral Farragut Junior School 


Separate school for boys 10-15. Thorough grammar school 
instruction. Boating, swimming, tennis. Fully accredited 
upper school prepares for college, service academies. Moder- 
ate rate, no extras. Catalog. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U. S. N. (Ret.), Supt., Box G, Toms River, N. J. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 






College preparation which adheres strictly 
to the standards and requirements of the 
College Entrance Board, coupled with all 
the benefits of sane military training. 125 
acres of beautiful campus. Winter sports 
featured. Gymnasium. Central New York. 11 
miles from Syracuse. 70th year. Catalog. 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck, Box G, Manlius, N.Y. 


ST. JOHN'S 





Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


College preparatory. Separate Junior School. Modified mili- 
tary training. Limited enrolment. Supervised study under 
carefully chosen faculty. Individual instruction. Beautiful 
location, 30 miles from New York City, Gymnasium, pool. 
All sports, riding. Gun Club, Distinguished alumni, Mod- 
erate rate. 97th year. Non-sectarian. Catalog. 

William A. Ranney, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Careful educational guidance. Ages 7-18. Modern fireproof 
buildings overlooking Hudson. All sports. Parents invited 
for consultation; 1 hour from New York City. Catalog. Ad- 
dress: Principals, Box G-8, Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York. 








| in 103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
rv g for thorough college preparation in small 
classes under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 
like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 


C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.<Y. 


An Endowed 
School 
for Boys 


PEDDIE 


Peddie specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 
of 344 boys graduated in last five years, 304 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 150-acre campus, 16 modern 
buildings. Near Princeton. Separate school for 
younger boys. All sports for all. School golf course. 
Summer session. 75th year. Catalog. 
Wilbour E, Saunders, Headmaster, 
Box 8-J Hightstown, N. J. 





Pennsylvania Military 


COLLEGE © PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


® Col. Frank K. Hyatt, Pres. © 


West Point of the Keystone State—118th year. Standard 
four year college courses and accredited preparatory pro- 
gram. Separate activities and academic work by experienced 
faculty and capable military staff. Infantry, Cavalry, Band, 
Senior R.O.T.C., extra-curricular activities. Specify which 
catalogue. 

REGISTRAR, Box G, Chester, Pa. 


MALVERN 


Country boarding and day school. Small 
classes, individual instruction under Au- 
gustinian Fathers. Competent, experienced 
faculty. Spiritual, social and physical de- 
velopment. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Lower School. Athletics 
for all. 143 beautiful acres. 22 miles 
from Philadelphia. Bus service. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box H, Malvern, Pa. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








Tome Offers boys fully accredited college preparation, 

flexible general and business preparatory courses. 

Personal attention in small classes. Lower school. All 

sports, workshops. Gym, golf. Beautiful 200 acre campus 
on Susquehanna River. Alumni controlled. Catalog. 

Frederick S. Hemry, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 





. 

Provides best educa- 
Harrisburg Academy tional facilities for 
pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges and universities. 
Modern buildings, fine campus, new gym., swimming pool, 
all athletics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. 2 year Junior 
College course in business training. 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box G-121, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Board Examinations. 


Miles from New York City. 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Accredited. College Preparatory. 
Business Training. Graduates in 
40 colleges. Individual attention. 
Improves reading ability, study 
habits. Lower school for boys 8-12. 
Near Trenton. Founded 1885. Cata- 









log. Registrar, Box 278, Borden- 
town, N. J. 
Rutgers Preparatory School ‘.!" 


Accredited 4-year High School course. Boys 14 to 20. Grad- 
uates in 40 colleges. Close, personal supervision. Homelike 
cottage-type dorms. 10 boys and 2 masters in each. All sports. 
Moderate rates. 32 miles from N. Y. C. Catalog. Stanley 
Shepard, Jr., Headmaster, Box 389, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 


Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies. Naval, military 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No_ extras. 
Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 





The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. 
Excellent records in many colleges. Personal attention to 
the needs of each boy. Varied athletic program. Modern 
equipment. Junior department. For catalogue address 

—. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box 90, Lancaster, Pa. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Excellent Preparation for College Entrance by Certificate or College 
Small Classes, Experienced Masters. 
Initiative and Self Reliance. Course Begins with 8th Grade. 

Wide Choice of Sports and Student Activities. Golf Course, Swimming 
Pool. Careful Health Supervision. 500-foot Elevation. Visit the School, 65 


For Catalogue and Booklet “The Blair Boy in College,’’ Address 








Cultivation of 


Box II Blairstown, N. J. 


PERKIOMEN 


Convenient to New York. Thorough, stimulating 
teaching, and individualized programs. Accredited. 


Boys really learn how to study. 97% of last year’s 








graduates in 26 colleges. Classes average 9. All 
sports. Golf. Hobby shop. Vocational guidance. 
Junior School. Moderate rate, no extras. Catalog. 


C. E. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster, Box 289, 
Pennsburg, 


Pa. 








Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Vrepares tor college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box C, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


\VALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


REPARATORY for col- 

lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Ad- 
ministration. Enrollment 
doubled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormi- 
tories, modern academic 
building and library, large 
recreation and riding hall, 
stables, gymnasium, in- 
creased faculty. High 
scholarship standards 
with special supervision 
for individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavairy, Infantry. Senior 
R.O.T.C. Band. Highest 
Government rating. 

PA. * 
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Fairfixs Hail 


STANDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
In the famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Near Sky- 
line Drive. Two years of college. Four years preparatory. 
Also Fine Arts and Secretarial Science. Delightful South- 
ern home atmosphere. Attractive buildings on large 
campus. Fine gymnasium. Indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools. Riding and all sports. Cai sent on request. 
W. B. Gates, A.M., President 
Box G-8, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 





SULLINS 


COLLEGE 


Junior College and High School 
Both accredited, 100 acre Campus in beautiful 
Virginia Park. Swimming Pool, Boating, 
Riding, Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., 
Secretarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, 
every room has bath, Catalogue and Views, 
Write: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Sullins 
College, Box G, BRISTOL, VIRGINIA. 
Desire Special Summer Camp bulletin? 
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S 


A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenéry. Home life that of fine old Southern 
family. Music,Art, Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Home Economies. Merchandising. Social 








and JUNIOR COLLEGE 





SEMIN 


Training, Physical Ed. Library Science, Jour 
nalism, and Secretarial Courses. All Sports. 


Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor sunlight 
swimming pool. 320 ft. veranda. Mountain 
water. 73rd year. School filled each year. Apply 
now. Catalog. Address Robert Lee Durham, 
Pres., box 946, Buena Vista, Virginia. 
















Two yrs. College, 4 
Blackstone College yrs. High School. Di- 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J.. Paul Glick, President, Box G-8, Blackstone, Va. 


Stratford College 


In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College and 
Preparatory. Develops individual aptitudes and talents. 
Campus of 12 acres. All sports. For ‘‘Intimate Glimpses’’ 
and catalog, address: 

John C. Simpson, Pres., Box G, Danville, Va. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, téacher training courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

J. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 














1 For women. Ac- 

Mary Baldwin College credited; endowed. 

The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 

A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Teacher 

Training courses. Educationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Riding, other sports. Catalog. 

L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. 

96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 

Stuart Hal aration for College Boards and col- 

leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 

college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 

high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 


8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding. Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 


Sayre School for Girls 


Est. 1854 at Lexington, Ky., in famous Blue Grass country. 
Grades, High School. Art, Music, Expression; Gym, Tennis, 
Riding, Swimming, Basketball. Cultured home atmosphere. 
Rate $450. Character develonment emphasized. Catalog. 


Rev. J. C. Hanley, D.D., President, Box 189, Lexington, Ky. 
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For cataiog, address Box F, - ' WAYNE, 
a M A RION COLLEGE _~ 
Accredited Junior College and High School in famous ) 
“blue grass’’ region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, Pre- 
library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, Pre-social work, 
Education, Business Administration, Home Economics, 
Music, Speech. Happy home and social life in atmosphere 


of Southern culture. 66th year. Rates $425 to $485. 
Catalogue. Hugh J. Rhyne, Pres., Box 906, Marion, Va. 


~—~—aqreennes 00 OOS 


OUTHER 


Junior College and High School. Girls taught 
HOW to study. Inspiring Faculty. Riding, Golf, 
Pool. Country Club. Social Life. Diplomas: 
Liberal Arts, Journalism, Home Econ., Secretarial, 
Drama, Fine Arts. Also Club Woman's Course, 
Hobbies, Radio Work, Beauty Clinic, Int. Decor. 
78th yr. Near Richmond. For catalog and views, 
address: Box G, College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


ENDOWED, Junior College and 4-year 
high school. Accredited. 2 years of 
standard college work, General, voca- 
tional courses in Music, Art, Speech, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Physical 
Ed., Secretarial, Library Science. Beau- 
tiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. 
Summer Camp: V. I. Ranch. Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Box 122, Bristol, Va. 
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.. For young women. 
Greenbrier College Junior College and 
Co.lege Preparatory. Founded 1812. In the Alleghenies 
nea White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, Dramatie Art, 
Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activities. Modern 
fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 
French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 














Fully accredited High School. Un- 


usual advantages in music and 
dramatic art. Location foothills 
Blue Ridge mountains. Extensive 
grounds, contiguous to Brenau 
College. Catalog gladly sent. 
Address 





Brenau Academy, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 
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sion, Secretarial, Dancing. 


Alma Paine, Registrar, 


Saint Mary’s School 
and Junior College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Episcopal, For girls. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
Three years high school and two years standard college work. 
Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. Marked 
success in molding girls into the highest type of woman- 
hood, All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. 
Catalogue: e 
A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mar., Dept. G, Raleigh, N. C. 








Salem Academy 


Accredited girls’ college-preparatory_ school. Limited 
Classes. Outstanding music training. Year-round outdoor 
sports program. Founded 1772. All new buildings 1930. 56 
acre campus. Catalogue. ; 

Mary A. Weaver, Prin., Box G, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





° 
School for girls—college preparatory and 
Fassifern grades. In “‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art,. Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
nsed for year-’round sports. For catalog ‘‘Personality 
folder, address: 3 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 
“‘A college of distinction.’’ Accredited 4-year 
Coker standard ccllege. Courses leading to A.B. 
degree in Liberal Arts and Sciences, also in applied and 
public school music. Teachers’ certificates. Art, library 
science, physicak ed., etc. Beautiful campus. Attractive 


bldgs. All sports. Gym, pool. Endowed. Session: $450. 
Catalog. C. Sylvester Green, Pres., Box G, Hartsville, S. C. 








? n the Blue Ridge Mts. 
Limestone College .itsBue Bigee ug 
Music, art, speech, commercial, teacher training, physical 
education, home economics, social science. Distinguished 
faculty. Mild climate permits year-round outdoor recrea- 
tion. 10 hrs. from Washington. Endowed: $458. Catalog. 
Robert C. Granberry, D.D., Pres., Box G, Gaffney, S. C. 





WARD- BELMONT 


2 For nearly three generations this accredited Junior College 
and High School ... with its charm of the Old South... 
has been preparing young women for fuller lives. 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Literature, Home Econ., Expres- 

Modern dormitories, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, all sports, stable of gaited 


For Catalog, View Book and “‘Club Village’’ Folder, address 
Box 103, 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


horses. 


Nashville, Tenncssee. 

















Division of Wesleyan College, world’s oldest 
chartered college for women. Confers B.Mus. degree 
in piano, voice, violin, organ, musical composition. 
Diploma courses in speech, art and ceramic art. 
Graduates in demand. Year-round sports—riding, golf, 
tennis; gym, swimming pool. Low rate averages $717. 


Write for catalogue. Box 20, Macon, Ga. 



































Music, 








BRENAU 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Accredited. A. B. degree and Junior College diploma. Endowed. 
Art, the Speech Arts and 
Economics, Secretarial. Located foothills Blue Ridge mountains. Near 
Atlanta. Altitude 1250 Ft. Noted for health. 350 acres. All outdoor 
sports. Patronage 35 states. Attractive social life. Catalogue, address: 


BRENAU, BOX G-8, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Dramatics. Physical Ed., Home 





+ GULF PARK Cf] 


BY-THE-SEA 


Accredited Junior College on the Riviera 
of America. Also 3-year college prepara- 
tory course. Music, art, speech and 
theater arts, home economies, secretary- 
ship. An environment favorable tc the 
development of health and strong char- 
acter. Park-like campus of semi-tropical 
beauty. Riding, dancing, golf, flying, 
salt water sports; also fresh water pool. 
National patronage. 


Ricuarp G. Cox, President 
Box L Gulfport, Miss. 
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Ashley Hall 


For girls. Accredited college preparatory and general 





courses in atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Music, 
dramatics, home economics, art. Student government. Out- 
door sports; riding, pool. Lower school. Catalog. 

Mary Vardrine McBee, L.H.D., Box G, Charleston, S. C. 
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Lindenwood 


COLLEGE 


Confers A.B., B.S., B.M. Degrees 


Outstanding college for women, with 
modernized curriculum preparing for 
leadership in business and social life. 
Also 2-year Junior College, A.A. de- 
gree. Journalism, teacher training, 
secretaryship, physical education, 
speech, music, art. Near St. Louis. 
All sports. 112th year. Catalog. 


J. L. Roemer, D.D., President, Box 
839, St. Charles, Mo. 








Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 


George |. Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, Illinois. 





Frances Shimer 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Music, 


Art, Speech, the Dance, Home Economics, Secretarial, 12 
modern buildings on 27-acre campus. Gym, pool, golf 
course. 86th year. No extras. Bulletin. Albin C. Bro, 


President, Box 489, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





Hillcrest For girls. 6 to 14. Over quarter century 

successful experience. Accredited prepara- 

tion for high school or academy. Charming home life free 

from city distractions. Music. French. Dancing 
Sports. Convenient to Chicago. Catalog. 

Sarah M. Davison, Box 4-G, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


- Dramatics. 
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SaintMary-of-the-WoodsCollege 


Accredited standard college for girls. Courses lead to Bach- 
elor Degrees. Music, Art, Home Ec., Library Science, 
Journalism, Commerce, Secretarial Sc. Certificate courses 
in Teacher Training and Art. Well-equipped buildings. All 
sports. Catalog. Box 39, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Tudor Hall 


College preparation to meet requirements of college selected. 
Graduates win honors at leading colleges. Certificate privi- 
leges. Music, art, dramatics emphasized. General course. 
Outdoor sports—hockey, tennis, riding. Catalog. |. Hilda 
Stewart, Prin., 3169 Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
Mus.B. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal courses. 
Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catalog, 


Box G, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 


FERRY HALL 
High School e Junior College 


Fully accredited for college preparation and college 
transfer. Alumnae in leading colleges and universi- 


ties. Art, music, dramatics. Secretarial studies. Golf, 


riding, tennis, swimming, other sports. Beautiful 
buildings and campus directly on shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, 28 miles from Chicago. 70th year. Catalogue. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Box 1, Lake Forest, Illinois 





| | Since 1863 has prepared girls for 
Browne | Ha college and for purposeful living. 
Accredited. C.E.B. Episcopal. Kindergarten through high 
school; also post graduate year. Art, music, enjoyable 
extra-curricular activities and sports. Individual guidance. 


Write for catalog. Marguerite H. Wickenden, Principal, 
Happy Hollow Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Kemper Hall 

Episcopal School preparing for all colleges. Accredited. 


Beautiful lake shore campus. Unusual opportunities in Art 
and Music. Complete sports program. Also Junior school. 
14% hours from Chicago. Address: 

Registrar, Box G, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 








SOUTHERN—COEDUCATIONAL 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College courses in liberal ats, pre-~ 
law, pre-medicine, pre-engineering, education, jour- 
nalism, secretarial, etc. Endowed, $400. 


SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 


Four-year degree courses: B.Mus., 
OF MUSIC B.Mus. Ed. iae organ, voice, violin, 





cello, public school music. Endowed, $450. Healthful 
climate, in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Sports. Catalogs; Wade G. Miller, Pres., Dayton, Va. 





This fall bring your children to 
sunny St. Petersburg. Let them enjoy 
the advantages of its splendid Sun- 
shine Schools and its health-build- 
ing climate. Abundant sunshine. 
Mild, even temperatures. Unusual 
freedom from epidemics. Finest 
public schools from kindergarten 
through 3-year junior college. Ex- 
cellent private schools and Flori 
Military Academy. For special 
school folder write 
P. T. Neal, Manager, Chamber of Commerce— 


RSBURG ~ FLORIDA 











= the Sunshine, City 





MIDDLE WESTERN—COEDUCATIONAL 
Wheaton College 79th Year. Complete cur- 


riculum, over 400 course 
subjects. Special work in numerous fields including Music, 
Education, and Business. Come to a school that is different. 
Christian living emphasized. Moderate tuition. Fall Term 
begins September 9. Bulletin Free. Address Registrar: 
Dept. GH-89, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 


SOUTHWESTERN— GIRLS 
Mary Hardin-Baylor 4ecredited, Liberal 


Women. Spacious Campus. Progressive, personalized in- 
struction. Enriching associations and environments con- 
ducive to cultural growth, Social and recreational programs 
formulated to develop health, character, poise. Founded 1845. 
Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., Pres., Box I1, Belton, Tex. 

, Accredited college prepara- 
Radford Schoo tion in ideal year-’round 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 
profit. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100. Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas; _ » 


KADAY 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Fully accredited. Thorough prep- 
aration for senior colleges and 
universities and for careers in fine 
arts. Cultural background empha- 
sized. Year-round outdoor sports. 
Catalog, Dept. A, Ela Hockaday, 

President, Dallas, Texas. 


























WESTERN—GIRLS 
San Luis Ranch School Accesiter cot 


school. Broad program, music, art, dramaties, dancing. Dry, 
sunny climate. Unexcelled health conditions. Outdoor sports 
all winter: tennis, riding, (saddle horse for each girl), 
pack trips, skiing, skating. Inclusive fee. 

Mrs. Robert F. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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| Giz MILITARY 


ACADEMY 







> One of America’s most distinguished mili- for cadets not entering college. Modern, < 
> tary schools, located in historic Shenandoah fire-proof buildings, two gymnasiums, < 
> Valley of Virginia. High elevation, excel- and modern swimming pool. Athletic < 
> lent health record. For 79 years graduates program for all boys. Separate Junior < 
> have made excellent records at best colleges, School. For Catalogue, address Colonel < 
> universities, Annapolis and West Point. Emory J. Middour, Superintendent < 
> R.O.T.C. unit. 40-piece band. Liberal course Box G-8, Staunton, Virginia. z - 
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MILITARY SCHOOL TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Prepares boys to achieve high standing in college and business 


Boys taught how to study by faculty of degree men. Ful- 
ly accredited Lower School, High School, Post Graduate. 
Modern fireproof building . . . All activities under one ning band, publications, rifle and debating teams ... 
roof . . . Health conditions ideal, 2300 feet above sea All types of athletics offered to students. 


MAJ. D. T. MOORE, Registrar, BOX G, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


level, near White Sulphur Springs . . . Military given 
“Honor School” rating by Government ... Prize win- 
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MILITARY SCHOOL 

At this famous Virginia school boys are 

prepared for college, West Point, Annap- 
olis, or for business, in an inspiring, colorful 
military atmosphere. Self-reliance, self-conti- 
dence, self-control are developed; boys learn how 
to study, in smal classes with understanding 
teachers. Sports for all, hobby clubs, band, glee 
club, R.O.T.C. 60th yr. Catalog: 


| FORK UNION 


CADEMWY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 42nd year. «he 

Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., Box GH, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box S-3, Waynesboro, Va. 
MILITARY 


EWANEE ACADEMY 


Heaithfully located on private mountain ming pool, golf course. Plenty of fresh milk 
domain of 10,000 acres. per cent of grad- from our own dairy. Sewanee is unique in 
uates go to college, West Point or Annap- its cultural atmosphere. Endowed; not for 
olis. Each pupil assigned faculty adviser; profit. Moderate rate. CATALOG. Major Gen- 
his needs thoroughly analyzed and met. eral William R. Smith, Superintendent 
Small classes. Business course. Al! sports. (formerly Superintendent at West Point), 
Large gymnasium, heated indoor swim- Box G, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
1868-1939 ‘47 


We Teach EVERY BOY How To Study”: 


BATTLE GROUND ACADEMY 


~ Non-Military 
Develops high scholarship, person- 
ality, and character. Accredited— 
graduates successful in better col- 
leges. Close, personal guidance in 
small classes. Healthful location, 
near Nashville. Golf, swimming, 
gym, all sports. Moderate rate. 51st 
year. Catalog. George |. Briggs, 
Box G, Franklin, Tenn. 














Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.0.T.C. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Jr. School 
—spacious mansion on adjacent campus; special instructors, 
house mothers. New $50,000 gymnasium. Endowed. Rates 
$575 and $675. Capacity 400. Early application advisable. 
Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 













MILITARY INSTITUTE 


One of America’s better 
schools. Provides more thor- 
ough courses. Seeks more 
ambitious boys. Produces bet- 
ter prepared graduates. Builds 
healthy bodies. Develops per- 
sonality. Inculcates sound 
work habits and scholarship. 
Cultivates character. 66th 
year. Superior equipment, Beautiful campus of 
144 acres. All sports. Enrolment limit 200. Small 
classes. Personal attention. Grades 8-12; post- 
grad courses and Bus. Admin. for high school 
graduates. Expenses moderate. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 





Columbia Military Academy 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 





The Bolles School 


On St. Johns River. Accredited. Thorough preparation for 
college or Gov't Academies. 5th to 12th grades. Splendidly 
equipped fireproof buildings. Year ‘round athletics. New 
grmnasium. Military and Naval Training. For catalog, ad- 
firess: Col. Roger G. Painter, President, Jacksonville, Fla. 





i 


ocean sports, golf, 
two gymnasiums, 
tiled swimming pool, 
tennis, completely 
equipped recreation 
rooms. Latest sound 
picture equipment. 
250 acre campus. In- 
dividual attention of 
faculty who live in 
same buildings and 
eat at same tables 


Under same Management 39 years. Near Atlanta— 
Metropolis of the South. Highest military rating. 
Highest academic standards. Championship teams. 
“Individual house plan,"’ cadets living with teachers 
under tutorial system—insuring accurate scholarship, 
sound character, healthy bodies. Classical, Engineer- 


ing, Commercial, West Point—Annapolis Courses, 
certificating graduates to Colleges. R. O. T. C. Junior 
Senool, boyssto 13. Tested dairy herd. Moderate rate. 


MONTHS INBLUE 
RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


For illustrated literature address 
COMMANDANT, G M. A., Box B, COLLEGE PARK, GA. 
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SCHOOL for BOYS 
A non-military college preparatory school with excep- 
tionally high scholastic standing, for Boys 12to 19. Beauti- 
fully located high above historic Rappahannock River, 
the heart of Tidewater Virginia. Limited enrollment; small 
classes; able faculty. All Athletics. Nautical Science 
Sailing, Boating, Water Sports. Catalog, View Book, 
905., Christchurch, Virginia 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 
THE SOUL—THE MIND—THE BODY 
Ere cay for leading colleges. Small classes. Ex- 
perienced faculty. All sports. Troop of 36 riding and 
cavalry horses. Gym, pool. 700 acres. 74th year. 

Reasonable rates. For catalog, address 


Cot. T. J. Rotter or Mas. C. S. Rover. Jr. 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Making men—not money. Accredited—in Piedmont Sec~ 


tion—offering all preparatory school advantages at mini- 
mum cost. Separate Junior School. For catalog, address 


Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box G, Chatham, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 48th Year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive 
study methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised athletics. 
Visitors welcome. Write for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box G, Front Royal, Va. 


Shenandoah Valley Academy 

Prepares for college, business, Service Academies. Upper and 
Junior Schools, Cadet Corps, Band. All Sports. Able faculty, 
small classes, supervised study. Reasonable inclusive rate. 
Distinguished Alumni. Catalog, 154th Yr. Winter term in 
Florida. Col. Boone D. Tillett, Sup’t., Winchester, Va. 


Blue Ridge Accredited, non-military school for boys, 


9 yrs. and upward, gives thorough train- 
ing in studies and character development. Individualized in- 
struction; high academic standards ; unexcelled health record. 
6 months in picturesque Western North Carolina, 3 months 
(Jan.-March) at Welaka-on-St. Johns, Florida, near Palatka. 
Address, J. R. Sandifer, Box G, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation 
for college under ideal climatic conditions all year. Fully 
accredited. Oldest Private Military School in America. 
For fully illustrated catalog, address: : 
Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box G, Lyndon, Ky. 


tHe MORGAN SCHOOL 


NON-MILITARY 
@ Accredited college preparation, Small classes, 
individual instruction.*Healthful climate, 11 
hours south of Nashville. Outdoor activity year 
*round. All sports, fishing. Junior school, grades 
6-8. Post graduate work. Summer term. Founded 
1885. Rate $550. Catalog. 


R. Kenneth Morgatyg Jr» 
: 






















Headmaster 
Box Petersburg, Tenn. 


= Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates ac- 
credited Eastern Colleges. Athletics, 
Water sports, outdoor activities every 
day. Military discipline. Junior Unit 
R. O. T. C. Non-Sectarian. Two de- 
partments—Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 
years and over. Open year ‘round. 
Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of U. S. Write for catalog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Route 4 Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 


















Will Return You The MAN. 


The nation’s largest military preparatory school, 
with two complete school plants to which have 
been made recent additions costing more than 
$300,000.00. Fall and Spring in the invigorating 
climate of Blue Ridge Mountains; 


Winter at 


Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. Varied activities. 
Aviation, mid-winter 


with cadets. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. 
The economy,record 
of achievement, and 
guarantee of prog- 
ress at Riverside 
appeal to parents. 
$1044 covers every 
possible expense. For ie 


catalogue, address 
General Sandy Beaver, AL ipa Uti) 
NP RUS t LU. 


President, Box G-8, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
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poise. Superior faculty and 


gymnasiums, 









ag Program for personal de- 
v velopment of every boy. 
Prepares for better colleges. 
Scientific teaching recognizes 
individual differences. Devel- 
ops leadership. Near Chi- 
cago’s cultural advantages. 
Sports for every boy, includ- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower 
and junior schools. Catalog. 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 389, 
Morgan Park, III. 





ele 
Roosevelt Military Academy 

High scholastic standards and inspiring military training 
“build men.’’ Emphasis on leadership development. Accred- 
ited. Small classes, personalized instruction. All sports. Riding 
at no extra cost. Rifle Range. Moderate rate. Junior School. 
Catalog. Col. Karl J. Stouffer, Supt., Box G, Aledo, Ill. 


HOW 


Dedicated to the development of alert, 

clean minds and sound bodies, this 

distinguished Episcopal school attracts 
»? & patrons. Successful college 
preparation. Business courses. Understanding 
faculty. Military training. Sports for all. Junior 
school. 56th year. Moderate rates. Write for 
Catalog. 





Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. 
289 Academy P!3., 


eueaet 


Howe, indiana. 








EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


Studies and guides him un- 
derstandingly. Discovers in- 
terests and aptitudes. 
Develops initiative, poise 
and enthusiasm for purposeful living. College 
preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. 
1000-acre campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, 
&rtillery. Band. Moderate cost. Catalog. 


84 Pershing Avenue 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Culver, Indiana 


Cer- 


Ohio Military Institute 197 vez. 


tificates admit to 
College. Small classes. Lower. school for younger boys. 
High, beautiful location. Large athletic field in natural 
amphitheatre. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Band, orches- 
tra, rifle clubs, literary society. For catalog, address: 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box G, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 





















ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


St. John’s makes a real man out 
of a boy. The corps of mature, 
experienced teachers know the 
intelligent approach to every 
problem of boy training—inspire 
boys to eager, efficient effort. 
They emphasize character and 
personality development. Discuss 
your educational problem with one 
of our “boy specialists.” Catalog. 


489 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 





Cranbrook School Distinctive endowed boys’ 


school. Grades 7-12 and 
postgraduate. Unusual opportunities in music, arts, 
crafts, sciences. 


Hobbies encouraged. All sports. Single 
rooms. Strong faculty. Near Detroit. Graduates in over 50 


colleges. Catalog. 
Registrar, 1555 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





college preparatory 
school for boys 12 to 20 
Accredited. Small classes. 
Dormitories, Gym- 
Attractive campus. 


Pillsbury Academy 4 


Military training. 63rd _year. 
Personal instruction and supervision. 
nasium. Swimming pool, All sports. 
Wholesome surroundings. Endowed. Catalog. Milo B. 
Price, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 189, Owatonna, Minn. 
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MILITARY ACADE 


College Preparatory. Lower School. Graduate and business courses. Ages 11 to 19. Fully ac- 
credited. 61st yr. Emphasis on balanced personality: 
equipment. 
tile-lined swimming pool, 
Cadet Club. Program attracts boy interests. For catalog and ‘‘Group Plan of Athletics, 


Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box G-8, Alton, III. 





Advertising 


MY 


physical fitness, academic alertness, social 
Ten attractive, fireproof buildings, 
three athletic fields. St. Louis horse show winners. 
** address: 





yNARGA SCHOOL 7o, BOYS 


Real INDIVIDUAL college prepara- 
tion. Small tutorial classes. How- 
to-Study taught. Fully accredited. 
Also Business Course. Ages 10 to 20. 
Modified military training for 
CHARACTER and Physique. New Gymnasium 
and Pool. 85 miles south of Chicago. Route 


=. 45. Visit or write: Box G, 
SSS EO 


Col. J. G. Bittinger, Supt., Onarga, IIL. 
° eye 

Marmion Military Academy 
Preparatory Boarding School for boys. Conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers. Four year High School Course. Essen- 
tially Military. Accredited to North Central Assn. Moderate 
tuition. All athletics. For catalog write Rev. Headmaster, 
655 N. Lake St., Aurora (1 hr. from Chicago), Illinois. 











7 Balanced program prepares 
Elgin Academy boys for leading colleges, 
scientific schools. 95% of graduates in college. High scholar- 
ship. Unusual individualized attention. Gym, all sports. 
Art, shop, pool. Music. Heavily endowed; moderate rate. 
84th year. Catalog. Earl G. Leinbach, A.M., Headmaster, 
217 Academy Place, Elgin, Ill. 


Todd School and Camp 


For Boys 6 to 20. 91st Year. Accredited. Vitalized in- 
dividual College Preparation; Trip to N. Y. World’s Fair in 
our ‘“‘Land Yacht.’’ Shop. Dramatics. Swimming. Riding. 
Hour from Chicago. Visit or write fully. Catalog: 

Roger Hill, Prin., Box D4, Woodstock, 





Illinois. 
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including two 








MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the West ( 96th year). 
Fully accredited. Superior scholastic, military, 
athletic instruction. Progressive courses. Mod- 
acne buildings. $200,000 gym. Indoor swimming 
rifle range. Golf course. Five athletic 
Boel Ids. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 
ITCH, Superintendent 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


ENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 
= NEAR KANSAS CITY 


60th year. High school and two years 
regular college work. Accredited—high 
scholastic standards. All sports; beauti- 
ful campus. Country Club. Swimming 
pool, gym, stadium. Riding. Music, de- 
bating, dramatics. Country Club. Riding. 

Friendly Spirit. Catalog. COL. S. SELLERS, 
389 Washington Place, LEXINGTON, Mo. 


COL. A. M. H 
789 THIRD ST. 








Missouri Military Academy 


51st year. Inspires boy to best ess by ya How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for college or_ business. Cares Junior school. 
Sports, oe Write for catalog to: 

Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 489 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 
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TEXAS 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Accredited College Preparatory and 
Junior College in mild, invigorating 
climate. Strong faculty; high scho- 
lastic standards; small, select student 
body. Home group system center of 
cadet fea friendly, homelike influence. All sports, gym, 
pool, band. Junior School, grades 3-7. Moderate rate. 


Catalog. Col. C. Williamson, Box 389, Terrell, Texas 














New Mexico Military Institute 


‘““In the Sunshine State’’ 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College work 
under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academies military and 
olo and swimming. R.O.T 
racing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 


physical trainin, All sports, including 
3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 


Box G, 


.C. Altitude 





Roswell, New Mexico 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives. All ages. Sepa- 
rate houses for boys and girls. Special cottage for babies 
1-7 years. Individual attention. Established 1881. $65 a 
month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. Boldt, 
M. D., 108 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Camp with Tutoring. Near Philadel- 
phia. Booklet. 

Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, 





Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 





Separate buildings, boys, 
Devereux Schools girls. Individual programs, 
social training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chil- 
dren. Devereux Hedges, offering vocational training for 
young women; music, cultural lectures, athletics. Summer 
camps in Maine. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or 
John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


Sanatorium School 


Spastic, Birth Injury, Cerebral Hemorrhage cases. Small 
group on 20 rural acres treated and educated by sym- 
pathetic staff. (Near Phila.) 24 years’ success. 12 mo. 
term. Explain in detail for estimate of cost. 

Claudia M. Redd, Box G, Wawa, Pa. 





oe ° 

The Training School at Vineland 
For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406, Vineland, N. J. 


Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 46th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Mary E Pogue Schoo tional boys, 


girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 
speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago. Catalog. 

56 Geneva Road, “Wheaton, Illinois. 


- Est. 1917. For unusual children. 
Trowbridge One of the best in the West. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual train- 
ing. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed by 
physicians and educators. Enrollment limited. E. H. 
Trowbridge, M.D., 1840 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








For excep- 





Use this directory of schools endorsed by Goop Houss- 
KEEPING to help you in selecting the one best suited to 


your requirements. 


If you need further assistance in finding just the right 
school, our School Department will be glad to give it. 
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SCHOOLS OF PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


e Practical individual instruction in 
textiles ; fashion illustration, cos- 
tume design ; interior architecture ; ad- 
vertising, poster, life class, greeting 
card design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
year. New term Sept. 18. Catalog. 
= Box G,160 Lexington Ave., New York 








Cavanagh 

Art for Advertising. Individual instruction under practical 
advertising artists. Illustration, crane ot Render- 
ing, Design, Layout, Commercial Art, Day and evening. 
Catalog G. J. Albert Cavanagh, 19 W. 44th St., Tel. 
MU 2-0246, N. Y. C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decora- 


tion Four and eight months’ Practical Training Courses. 
, Also Vocational. Design and College Courses. 
Faculty of leading N. Y. Decorators. Day and_ evening 
classes. Fall Term commences October 4th. Send for 
Catalog 3R. 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








1 ; The Accepted School of 
Fashion Academy Famous Graduates. Cos- 
tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. Under personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied 


Art (Parsons) New Studios located at 136 E. 57 St. 


Courses in Interior Architecture and 
Decoration; Costume Design and Ilustration; Advertising 
Design; Teacher Training. Catalogue on request. Until 
September 1, address Box K, 2239 Broadway, New York. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


19 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Tlustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Costume Design, Pattern Drafting, 
Interior Decoration. 1 and 2 yr. courses. Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Start Sept. 11. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


National Art School 


Study art in the nation’s capital. There are many adyan- 
tages. All types Commercial Art, including Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Life Class, 
Mechanical Drafting. 24th year. Catalog. 

1751 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for dramatic 
and expressional training. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
Catalog from Secretary, Room 177 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK '/, 














\ 


Institute of Musical Art 


‘of the Juilliard School of Music. Ernest Hutcheson, 
President ; Oscar Wagner, Dean; George A. Wedge, Directus 
of Institute. All branches of music. B.S., M.S. Degrees. 


120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Goodman Theatre School of 


the Drama Art Institute of Chicago. Acting, 


Production, Design. Accredited: Cer- 
tificate and B.F.A. Degree. Repertory Theatre for Advanced 
Students. For information Address Registrar, Department 
S, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago. 











Co-ed. 4-year course. A.B., 
Emerson College B.L.I. degrees. Drama, 
theater technique, radio broadcasting; public speaking, 
speech correction; dance; literature, journalism; education, 
psychology, teacher training, modern languages; philosophy, 
religion. Dormitories. Back Bay location, 59th yr. 

Howard A. Higgins, Dean, 130 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 








VOGU 


Line, Color, Fabric Analysis, Merchandising, Styling, Buying, Modeling, Style 
Reporting and Fashion Advertising, Fashion Executive Training, Shopping Serv- 
ice, Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Commercial, Portrait and 
Fashion Photography, Window and Store Display 
Commercial Art and Illustration, Lettering, Design, Color, Industriel Design 
FALL ENTRANCE DATES—SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 11, 18, 25, OCTOBER 2, 9 
PERSONAL TRAINING » INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT « EXCEPTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


WILLIAM F. RAY, Pres., RUTH WADE RAY, Dir., 116 S. Michigan Blvd., Dept. C. 


SCHOOL-CHICAGO 
Famous lancer School of the enteral West 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 


Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-making, 





Advertising, Copy, Layout, 





The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. 60th yr. Low tuition. Fall term begins September 18. 
Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Art Institute, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN 





ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL instruction 
cial a Fine Art, 
Advertising Layout, 


branches of Commer- 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Lettering, Fashion Arts-Design- 
ing, Pattern Making, Construction, and Illustration. 
Individual instruction. Faculty of international rep- 
utation. Fall term begins September 5. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
Dept. 489 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 


Professional training in painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 
illustration, mural decoration. Also, coordinated course 
with U. of Pa. leading to B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog Henry G. 
Hotz, Jr., Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


in all 








Schoo! of Design for Women 


95th YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, fash- 
ion arts, fine arts. Advertising, 
stage design, puppetry, jew- 
elry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Day, evening, 
Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to indus- 
try. Catalog. 1342 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ee es) 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Direct-Project teaching by faculty of 33 professionals. 
Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, In- 
dustrial Art, Cartooning, Fashion Illustration, Drawing, 
Painting and related subjects. Fall term Sept. 5. Get 
Catalog. 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite B-8. 


Frederic Mizen Academy of Art 


For students with a purpose. Individual tutoring under pro- 
fessional artists in Advertising, Fashion, and Story Illustra- 
tion. Layout, Dress Design, Lettering. Studios overlooking 
lake and city. Fall term begins September 5. Write: 

Dept. 99-K, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





Thorough professional 
Layton School of Art Terovgh protessional 
and Illustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-protit. 20th year. Moderate 
tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
19 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Inferior Decoration 


Courses preparing for professional careers: 
Color, Period and Contemporary Styles, 
Fabrics, Budgeting, Styling, Merchandis- 
ing, Writing, Design for Wallpapers, Dra- 
peries, and other individual requirements. 


VOGUE SCHOOL---CHICAGO 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. C. 


PERSONAL TRAINING plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
| observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

“4 Jovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
c yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 


SPra 


year 





rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 96- K EVANSTON, ILL. 





Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 


le e Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. 
g Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School Training. 
Accredited. Degree. 44th year starts September 18. Free 
Catalog. Write Registrar, Box 15, 410 S. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 





Lesley Teacher Training 


2 year course prepares for further study in colleges offering 
B.S.icd. degree. 3 year course trains for teaching in Nursery, 
Kindergarten and Elementary schools. xtra curricular and 
social activities. Dormitories. Catalog. Write to 

Secretary, 57 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal 


School garten, primary, playground teachers, Limited 
enrollment. Supervised practice teaching. Univ. credits. 
Special one-year course for training children _in the home. 
Secretary, 12 Huntington Ave., Room 313, Boston, Mass. 


8-year course training nursery school, kinder- 











TECHNICAL 





IRI is ee rin Sema st . 
f a ick is et SRNR: ie Ri ieee CEE dein tad 


| Electrical Engineering 
') Condensed ONE-YEAR residence course, Com- 


eppesce micteceme 


{ ( é 
}4 bines theory with practical work in well-equipped Be 
[} Isboratoricssernbulldings. ath year begins Sept. 
| } 21. CATALOG. Give age. E 
! ELECTRICAL |, 
SCHOOL 

Washington, D.C. © 





Indiana Technical College 


Two-Year B. S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronautical. 
1-yr. Mech. Drafting. Prep. courses without extra charge. 
Earn board, Low rate. Enter Sent. 5. Dec.. March, June, Cata- 
log. 249-A E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


1 B. S. Degree in Civil, 
Tri-State College Electrical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Aeronautical, Radio Engineering in 2 years. 
Special Preparatory Department for those who lack re- 
quired high school work. Living costs, tuition low. 56th 
year. Graduates make good. Enter June, Sept., Jan., Mar. 
Catalog. 2189 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 





Ann-Reno Institute 


Nursery School—Kindergarten—Primary. New plan for 
teacher education leading to a degree. Modern preparation 
for Public & Private School Teaching. New residence. Demon- 
stration School for Children. Term Starts Sept. 18th. Write 
for Catalog. 32 West 86th St. (Tel. Sus. 7-2244), New York. 


Mills School 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited by 
N. Y. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
eate. Four year courses. Diploma of graduation and B. 8. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities, 30th yr. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Fannie A. Smith Teacher : 


. ° 
Nursery, Kindergarten, 
Training Schoo Primary. .Schools for Ob- 


servation and Practice. Credits for degree. Successful place- 
ment. Moderate fee. Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1122 Iran- 
istan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H. camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Marjorie Webster School of ¥ 


Physical Education 2 and 3-year courses pre- 


paring teachers, coaches, 
etc. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Campus. Washington advantages. Placement service. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box GP, Washington, D. C. 














For Physical Education. Es- 
Savage School tablished 1890. Co-educational 


Offers an accredited course in the theory and practice 
of Health and Physical Education. Employment Bureau 
for Graduates. Request catalog. 


Secretary, 454 W. 155 St., New York City. 


American College of Physical 





. 
Accredited. Coeducational. 31st yr. 1 yr. 
Education Recreation Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 
3 yr. B.P.E. Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept. of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. New term Sept. 20. Free Cata 
log. Views. Dept. G.H., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS 












ORK INSTITUTE OF DIE 


Become a Dietitian in One Year 


= Qualify for position as Dietitian in hotels, clubs, camps, schools, / 
. hospitals, laboratories, steamships, institutions, etc. Cafeteria /_ 

ji operated by students for students. Placement service available. 

Age no obstacie. Licensed by N. Y. State. Write for catalog 14. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
660 Madison Avenue (Co-ed) New York City 











The School of Domestic Arts and 


1 39th year. Home Economics—For career as 
Science Tea Room Manager, Food Supervisor, Ca- 
terer. Class and actual experience. Homemaking—Learn to 
cook, sew, buy, direct children. Practice apartment. Short 
courses. Dormitory. Catalog G, 350 Belden, Chicago, III. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Lesley 


Domestic Science. Two-year professional course prepares for 
dietetic positions in hospitals, institutions, tearooms. One- 
year practical Home Making course. Dormitories. Extra 
curricular and social activities. For catalogue address: 

The Secretary, 33 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















FROM HOUSEWIFE 
TO A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 


—Assistant Manager of Apartment 
Hotel Secures Position, Though 
Without Previous Experience 


SHE'S HOTEL 
HOSTESS NOW! 


—Earning a Splendid Salary, Although 
-a Few Months Ago She Operated 
a Switchboard 


Some people say, “It can’t be done,” but Helen 
D. Pritchard is one of thousands of Lewis 
Students who have done it! Women in exactly 
the same position as you are today—women from 
every walk of life—office workers, nurses, sales- 
woinen, teachers, as well as those who never had 
a job before—have found the Lewis Course a 
short cut to a steady, permanent position with 
a good salary. 


Not so long ago Helen ‘Pritchard knew nothing 
about hotel work. “Dissatisfied with my income 
as telephone operator, the lack of opportunity 


Imagine getting away from the dull routine of 
house work—saying ‘‘goodbye forever” to its long 
hours and futureless monotony. Does it seem too 
good to be true? If Alta Davies had thought so she 
wouldn’t be where she is today! Are you willing 
to do what she did—if it can mean as much to you 
as it did to her? ; 


Only a short time ago, Mrs, Davies not only had 
no business experience but, as she wrote recently, 
and long hours,” she says, “I answered an ad- ; Previous to my enrollment, I had no experience 
eee ‘Hotels Cail for Trained Men and in the Institutional Field. In fact, I did not even 
Women,’ ” know of the snleugu opportunities La it offers 

5 ; the woman of today. Then one da answered a 
The Lewis Schools’ book, “Your Big Oppor- 9 a 


sue se Lewis advertisement.” 

tunity,” solved her problem. Here was a pro- . ce . $4. 99 
fession that offered fascinating work amidst The Lewis book, “Your Big Opportunity,” con- 
colorful surroundings, good pay and splendid vinced her the hotel field offered everything she 
opportunities. Most important of all it meant wanted and she enrolled. Today— 
life-long security and financial independence. “Shortly after completing the course, I secured a 
She enrolled. Now—she writes: position as Assistant Manager of an Apartment 

“I had hardly completed my course before I House. With the help of Lewis Training, I in- 
secured my first position as Hostess of this creased my income 25%,” she writes. 
beautiful Resort. My Lewis Leisure-Time, Home “The Hotel and Institutional Field is ideal. The 
Study Training proved the only recommenda- fascination of the work, luxurious surroundings 
tion I needed despite the fact I knew absolutely and substantial income it affords contribute to a 
nothing about hotel work before taking the life of happiness and security. I cannot recommend 
Lewis Course.” the Lewis Hotel Training Schools too highly.” 


Miss Pritchard is typical of thousands of Lewis- Alta Davies knew no more about the hotel and in- 
trained men and women who have won quick stitutional field than you do. Today, she is one of 
success in the fascinating hotel and institutional the many Lewis-trained men and women holding 
field. Our FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity,” well-paid positions in the billion-dollar hotel, club, 
tells how to secure a well-paid position in this restaurant and institutional field. Our FREE book 
business where you are not dropped after 40. It tells how you, too, can qualify for a well-paid 
explains how you are registered free of extra position in this business where you are not drop- 
cost in the Lewis National Placement Service. ped after 40. It explains how you are registered 
You have the opportunity to do what Helen D. free of extra charge in Lewis National Placement 
Pritchard did! Sign the coupon and mail it Service. Do today what Alta Davies did not so 
NOW! long ago. Mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY! 


Some of the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 
i 


























[] Restaurant or Coffee 
Shop Manager 


= Se a 


|] Sports Director 


1 

: 1 Manager 0 Apt. Hotel Manager pene Te ed SC ECHIOOTE : 
rT IS HO R I ; 

1 Asst. Manager (Banquet Manager _— Hall TP-2475, Washington, D. C. i 
I '] Hostess al" Matron Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
DistSteward details as to how to qualify for the hotel and j 
I an (0 Maitre d’Hotel institutional field. I am particularly interested j 
j _| Housekeeper o r in the positions I have checked. I 
Vr ‘ Dietitian (Note here if there are any other positions about ] 
: _] Cashier os which you’d like details.) I 
1 [1] Purchasing Agent Supt. of Service I 
I Se ee ce ee te ee) Rin tele a ate pi welsi¥]e 8 efig sive 4 uiulaietetnete ee vcccccvcccceseesecccs 
1 _) Chief or Floor Clerk Publicity Director ; 
1 — : : 
WialeSocinliDizector FiChubsMangeer Name! sce. ces- occ cccceccvecccccceccecceccccceccccs : 
: C] Auditor Address: +. ..0/s'c «iv oe iecocatsice sessitns vie semean eee 
! ! 


Rs Sattnelactete mics sibjcivjalaieieis\vici eisai SCAR cleecter eee 
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Ballard School of the Y. Wo GA. 


68th Year. Professional Food Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 
service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. Complete 
catatog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


The Iridor School 


will send you upon request a free book ‘‘Food Opportunities’’ 
which tells you how you can make money at home or in an 
attractive position. There are excellent openings for Iridor 
trained Tea Room Managers, Hostesses, Caterers, Cake and 
Candy Makers. 831-C Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





School of Domestic Science 


Practical 1 and 2 year courses equip graduates for posi- 
tions as dietitians, tea-room and cafeteria directors, cloth- 
ing specialists, teachers, etc. School residence. Catalog 
upon request. Mrs. Frederick S. Belyea, Y.W.C.A., 47 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








NURSING is 


MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


EXCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 

high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Yonkers General Hospital School 


° 

Accredited with New York Board of Re- 
of Nursing gents, offers to High School and College 
graduates a 3 year nursing course, modern nurses’ residence, 
allowance, hospital 179 beds. Next class enters September. 
Apply Principal, Yonkers, New York. 





New Rochelle Hospital School z; 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High 
School graduates. Apply 
Principal, Box 551, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aid es Faculty of Physicians. Prepares Qualified 
Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy, 
X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretarial 

Courses. Placement Bureau. Booklet GH. 
667 Madison Ave. at 6Ist, New York City. 


DENTAL NURSING 
Dental Assistants Training Insti- 


tute Short practical course qualifies women for positions 

in Dental Nursing as Assistants or Receptionists 
to Dentists and Dental Specialists. Free Placement. For 
catalog ‘‘4’’ write If W. 42d St., New York City, or {21 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
st 
























H Thorough comprehensive course in 9 
months. X-Ray and correlated 
physiotherapy 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in unusual demand. Men, women. 


Write for catalog. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Tech., Inc. 
3409 E. Lake St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Be a laboratory technician. 


Gradwohl School 9 months’ intensive in- 


struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 
X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month. Catalog. 

3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical Technology. Offers unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos. training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 
placement, Coed. Write for Catalog G. 

1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 












BURDETT couttce 


PracticaL and cultural training for responsible 
positions. Graduates successful in business, gov- 
ernmental and educational fields. Specialized, col- 
lege-grade courses: Business Administration-Ac- 
counting. Executive’s Assistant, and Secretarial. 
Coed. Placement. Founded 1879. Catalog. 

Registrar, 156 Stuart St., Boston, Mass, 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


Beautifully located on campus inex- g 
elusive residential district. Excep- 
tional (degree in 2 yrs.) courses in 
Executive-Secretarial Training, Also 
two Intensive One-year courses. Four- 
year Commercial Teacher Training 
course (A.B. in Ed.), Effective place- 
ment. Gym, dorms. 76th yr, Catalog. 
Secretary, Providence, R. |. 


















° 

Preparation for 
Lasell Junior College Preparation tor 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers. Gym, sports, riding. 
10 mi, from Boston. Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, Ph.D., Pres.,220 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


Chandler One and two year courses train superior 


secretaries. Graduates attain responsible 
positions in business and the professions. Cultural, social 
advantages of Boston. Beautiful new dormitory. Fairfield 
School—for college graduates exclusively. Marlborough School 
—short, intensive courses. 56th yr. Successful placement. 
Alan M. Furber, B. Sc., 245 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





Larson Junior College 


Exceptional secretarial courses lead to degrees and prepare 
for interesting positions. Medical secretaryship course 
creating wide interest. Also Liberal Arts, Library Sci., 
Social Service, Homemaking, Design, Advertising and 
Music. All sports. Miss Ruth B. Grew, New Haven, Conn. 





° . . . : 

W Specialization brings results; Weylis- 

eylister ter specializes in secretarial-executive 
training for business skill and management of personal 
affairs. Also cultural subjects. Large suburban estate near 
New Haven. Delightful social life. Resident and day. 
1 or 2 years. Placement service. Catalog. . 
Mrs. Marian W. S. Beach, M. A., Box G, Milford, Conn. 





@ A Select School @© 


with university atmosphere. Cultural, 
social advantages of Washington or New 
York. Graduates become paid employees 
of the school itself for 20 weeks or until 
permanently placed. Catalog. 


WASHINGTON CHOSE For 


SECRETARIES 
247-G PARK AVE., N.Y. C. © 209 NAT'L PRESS BLOG., WASH'N, D. C. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





The Windle School 


Exclusively for college women. 

Thorough secretarial training. 

Concentrated six-month course 

BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 

JANUARY, or JULY 

Placement service. Catalog on request. 
Louise F. G. Windle, Director 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 









TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. 

ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 

NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 

230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 


BOSTON 
90 Marlborough St. 


Ballard School of the Y.W.C.A. 


68th Year. Practical training for High School graduates 
and College students for secretarial positions. Moderate 
fee, payable in instalments. Active free placement service. 
Gym, pool, cafeteria, six residences. See catalog DS. 
Lexington Ave. at 53d St., New York City. 





Packard School 


82d Year. Registered by State Regents. Complete Secre- 
tarial; General Business; Accounting, and Special Courses. 
Co-educational for High School graduates und College 
Students. Placement service. For catalog write: 
Recorder, 253 Lexingten Avenue, New York City. 





Secretarial, executive 
The Scudder School secretariat. executive 
school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit course 
with French, Business Psychology, Finance and Invest- 
ments. 1-year intensive. Model office. Social Welfare, 2- 
year college credit course. Field Work. Placement. Resi- 
dence. Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Strayer College 


In the Nation’s Capital. Superior opportunities for Strayer 
Graduates. B.C.S. and M.C.S. Degrees in Accounting. 
Secretarial and Stenographiec Diplomas. Coeducational. For 
catalog write 

Strayer College, 389 Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 





Marjorie Webster Secretarial 


School social secretaries. Elective privileges without 
added expense. Dormitories. Campus. Washington ad- 
vantages. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box GS, Washington, D. C. 


1 and 2-year courses training business and 











LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
mography, Telegraphy, Civil Service, 
allbranches of modern commerce. 3,00 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 
municipalswimming pool, band, : 
glee club, regular University life. /2] 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG ff 
Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1400 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo, 














. . . . 
Detroit Business University st¥¢2 
ness in this automotive center, Business Ad., Accounting, 
Exec, Secretarial. B.C.S. and B.Acc. degrees. Day and eve- 
ning. Individualized instruction plan. Intensive, practical 
diploma courses. Placement. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Catalog. 
Address Dean, United Artists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Minnesota School of Business 


Trains young men and women for responsible positions in 
business. Thorough, practical courses in executive secretarial, 
accounting, business administration, Stenotypy. Individual- 








ized teaching. Excellent dorms. Placement. Est. 1877. Send 
for Bulletin G, 24 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Girls individually 


C. E: Young School trained to be superior 


secretaries. Be ready in 6 to 8 months for a successful 
career! Unique Young System: no classes, personal instruc- 
tion, progress at your own rate of speed. Effective placement 
bureau. 10 min. from Wall St. Catalog. 

Registrar, 24 Sidney PI., Brookiys Heights, N. Y. 





Berkeley-Llewellyn 


2 yr. and 1 yr. secretarial courses preparing High .School 
graduates and College women for business. Individualized 
instruction. Distinguished university faculty. Restricted en- 
rollment. Effective placement. Bulletin, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Rider College 


Practical, college degree (B.S.) training for young men and 
women. Prepares for responsible positions as business ex- 
ecutives, accountants, secretaries, commercial teachers. 
Journalism. College life—sports, dorms, fraternities, sorori- 
ties. Placement. 75th year. Catalog. Dept. G, Trenton, N. J. 





MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 


Franklin School of Science and 


Arts Complete 9 months’ course in Medical Secretary- 

ship combining Secretarial, Clinical Lab. & other 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded, profession. Prepares for 
position with physicians, hospitals, clinics, ete. Free Place- 
ment, Send for Bulletin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 





x * Talk Trouble * * 


Then’s the time to do that listening. A 
man that age has plans. He may have 
a job. He likes to talk about it anyway, 
even if it’s in the future. If he works, 
you can open up with, “But what do 
you do all day?” This gets an indignant 
response, and you're off. While he’s talk- 
ing, don’t fly around the room like a 
bird in a cage. Pay him the compli- 
ment of your undivided attention. Put 
in something encouraging now and then, 
like “That was neat,” or “It was awfully 
smart of you to do that,” or “How did 
you ever think of it?” If he is going to 
college, he has plans, too—about room- 
mates, and courses, how to get in trips— 
which he would like to tell you about. 
This is the time to register intelligent 
sympathy and understanding, for which 
people come back again! 

If you are out with a crowd, you have 
a different problem, because there will be 
other girls along. Don’t act as if you were 
the only one there. Smart girls are nice 
to the others. Boys like to take them out, 
and they are thumbs down on a lot of 
girls for party wear just because those 


(Continued from page 77) 


girls won’t make an effort to be pleasant 
to their own sex. If you're left alone with 
another girl for a moment, tell her how 
much you like the way she does her hair, 
or the color combination she’s wearing. In 
front of the boys, include another girl in 
your remarks now and then. (But don’t 
take this opportunity to have an old 
home week with her.) 

On the dance floor you’ve got to work 
fast and alone. You've only a short time 
to make a man feel glad he cut in on you 
and anxious to get back for more. So 
make a point of liking what he does. You 
may pay the gorgeous, smooth dancer the 
perfect tribute of saying nothing. But the 
ordinary stooge who is worrying about 
his feet needs reassuring. You can say, 
“You have a marvelous sense of rhythm.” 
That’s the way professionals in the best 
New York studios open up to give you 
confidence. Or you can say, “You've been 
dancing a lot lately, haven’t you!” This 
is subtler than, “Oh, so you’ve been taking 
lessons.” To the man whose only step is 
a slow walk you say, “I hate fast music, 
don’t you?” and to the boy who bounces, 
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“It’s fun dancing with you.” Build him up 
for what he does—that’s what he can do. 

And now for the things not to do in 
talking. 

Don’t say,. “What fraternity are you?” 
In fact, don’t say anything that puts a 
boy on the spot. 

Don’t ask too many questions, anyway. 
Be sure it’s your business before you do. 
And remember that you don’t have to 
answer questions unless you want to. 
Learn to parry questions about your 
father’s business, your mother’s opinion 
of the So-and-Sos, and other facts you 
haven’t a right to tell, with something 
like: “I never heard Dad say” or “Mother 
would never let on.” For questions about 
your own affairs try: “I really don’t re- 
member.” 

Don’t get sucked into conversations 
where reps are being pulled to pieces. 
Your comeback is simple: “I wouldn’t 
know.” Don’t get personal. Even well- 
meant personal remarks make people self- 
conscious. For example, somebody might 
say to you, “I like you a lot better than 
I did Freshman year.” This seems like 
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UM-M-M-M 
THEYRE GOOD! 
... AND 
MOTHER LETS| 
ME EAT ALL 
| WANTS 


-»»-BECAUSE THEY’RE 


MADE THE 


0 Comhcted | Au 
Hou sexcenine 


JUICY FRANKFURTERS 





WAY 


. 


Seasoned for every taste—Choose from many varieties by leading packers and sausage makers 





“VISKING” Casings are used by progres- 
sive packers to identify and protect meat 
loaves, sausages, smoked meats, hams,Cana- 
dian baconand other quality meat products. 


4 ey 


Little Miss America, like millions of other 
frankfurter fans, prefers her frankfurters 
and wieners SKINLESS. 

And no wonder! SKINLESS are nutritious 
and tender frankfurters and wieners that 
retain all their juicy deliciousness because 
they won’t split open in cooking. Only the 
pure meat itself forms their smooth surface. 

Yes!... Here’s a treat for healthy out- 
door and indoor appetites; at picnics; on 
the beach; at home; everywhere! 

No time out for preparation... just heat 
and eat! Remember to ask for frankfurters 
or wieners made the SKINLESS way; they 
cost no more! 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
6733 W. 65th Street ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
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a compliment—at first! Then you begin to 
wonder what the heck was the matter 
with you Freshman year, and you get 
sore. If you must make personal com- 
ments, there should be no acid in them 
anywhere. 

Don’t ask about affairs of the heart in 
front of a crowd. For all you know, two 
people who have been in love with each 
other are now going around with new 
flames. For instance, you might say, about 
a member of the family away at school, 
“She’s in love all right. His name was 
Fred. Last week we got a letter raving 
about the family—she’d been introduced 
to them. Only we noticed at the end that 
now his name is Jim!” The friendly banter 
about Fred will freeze on your lips when 
you discover that the man glowering be- 
side you is none other than Jim, the cur- 
rent love. In a more serious vein, be 
careful about inquiring about very sick 
people. Do it quietly. For all you know, 
the old auntie may have died. 

Don’t stick to an argument when every- 
body is tired of it. Don’t bring one on if 
nobody cares about the subject. Didn’t 
you ever notice how many older people 
just go on without caring a rap that no- 
body is in the least interested? Which 
leads to the obvious: “Don’t talk too 
much.” It’s good training to make your- 
self pause before a remark to see if any- 
body wants to hear it. Don’t say a thing 
three ways instead of one, either. 

Don’t lose your temper in words. That’s 
fatal. If you get mad—and everybody 
does—take it out on a tennis ball, but 
not on anything alive. You know, they say 
that when business is bad, the men are 
grumpy with their wives, the women are 
sharp with the servants, the maids are 
cross to the children, the kids take it out 
on each other, they all take it out on the 
youngest, and the baby takes it out on 
the cat! You don’t want to be part of 
that chain gang, do you? If you-do get 
into a fight, forget it when it’s over. Don’t 
talk about it again. ; 

Finally, when in doubt say nothing. If 
you don’t know what to say, just look 
friendly and keep still. That’s the way 
the ordinary pup keeps out of trouble, 
and see how popular he is! 


oiaaaelke 
Improving Your Vocabulary 
KEY TO TEST, PAGE 35 


1. foretells 25. slandered 
2. attacked 26. flabby 
bitterly 27. ring-shaped 

3. omnipresent 28. urgent 

4. self-denying 29. shrewd 

5. irregular 30. offensive 

6. optimistic 31. theatrical 

7. concealed 32. artless 

8. secret 33. muddy 

9. dried up 34. banished 
10. threatening 35. apelike 
ll. abrogate 36. reckless 
12. peevish 37. mercy 
13. variance 38. interruption 
14. dictatorial 39. theft 
15. fierce 40. vain scholar) 
16. sluggish 41. delaying 
17. improve 42. pertinent 
18. conspiracy 43. juicy 
19. satiating 44. convincing) 
20. scattered 45. dictionary 
21. impudence 46. root out 
22. enfeebled 47. unmanageable 
23. defamation 48. equivocal 
24. talkative 49. poise 

50. instigate 
*” sak 


CANYON KIDDIES 


By James Swinnerton 







F ROGGI tries the puppy’s way 
To get himself a drink, 
He won’t get anything at all 
But very wet, I think! 


OTHER washed her lovely robe 
For a big fiesta; 

Puppy’s smart—he’s using it 

For a big siesta. 2h 






FS = 
— ——/ 


HE war drum beats, and all the men are answering its call; = 
But they are mighty pleased to find it isn’t war at all! r 





's always 





~ How would you like for 


your next breakfast some lus- 


cious Florida grapefruit? 
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_ supply of both on hand! 


You can have it! For, last — 
winter the folks down in> 
Florida canned some for you. 

A few zips with a can 
opener and+-out tumble the 
plump sections—ready to eat. 

They’re grand, too, for 
cool summer salads, refresh- 
ing fruit cups and tasty des- 
serts. And it’s as easy as pick- | 
ing a daisy to make them! 

- Citrus salad is another 


ready-to-serve dainty you'll 
find at your grocer’s. Keep a 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Look for the word “FLORIDA” on the can 
if you want the best 
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In Buying, Roasting, and Carving Lamb 


(Continued from page 113) 


produced roast lamb that was deli- 
ciously tender, juicy, and well done—that 
is, a light grayish brown in the interior. 
However, individual tastes, as well as the 
lamb cuts themselves, differ sometimes. So 
if the roast that you get following our chart 
seems too well done for your family, try 
cooking the next roast 3 to 5 minutes less 
per pound. On the other hand, if the roast 
is less well done than you like, you can 
increase the roasting time by 3 to 5 min- 
utes per pound. 

The Meat Thermometer. Some of you 
may want to use an Institute-approved 
meat thermometer for your lamb roasts. 
If you do, follow carefully the manufac- 
turer’s directions for inserting it in the 
meat. Roast the lamb to the temperature 
indicated on the meat thermometer—180° 
F.—using the oven temperatures given for 
either the Quick-Searing or Constant- 
Temperature Method on our chart. For a 
more well-done lamb roast, roast to 185° 
F. or higher on the meat thermometer, de- 
pending on your family’s taste. Our recom- 
mended roasting-time periods will be a 
guide to the total cooking time. 

New Ways with Roast Lamb. Of course, 
there’s nothing more tasty than a per- 
fectly roasted leg of lamb. However, if 
you crave a change, try tucking a couple 
of pieces of garlic into small gashes on 
the surface of the lamb before you roast 
it. Or perhaps rubbing curry powder, 
powdered ginger, minced marjoram, or a 
few sprigs of minced fresh mint over the 
surface of the lamb will please you better. 

Carving a Leg of Lamb. No story on 
lamb is complete without a lesson on carv- 
ing—hence our illustrations 5, 6, and 7 on 
page 113, which show you how. 

Those Lamb Leftovers. And now to 
that important subject of lamb leftovers. 
Being a housekeeper myself, I know the 
problem that is often yours in remodeling 
leftover lamb into dishes delicious and 
new. So I hope the recipes-that follow 
will make your family thankful that there 
was a Sunday roast lamb with gravy. 


Piquante Lamb 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 c. leftover lamb 2 tbsp. chili sauce 
gravy 6 slices leftover 

% c. water lamb 

2 tsp. minced onion Salt 

2 tbsp. vinegar Speck pepper 

% tsp. granulated 
sugar 


Combine gravy, water, onion, vinegar, 
sugar, and chili sauce in a skillet and sim- 
mer 2 or 3 min. Then add lamb slices, salt 
to taste, and pepper, and heat, turning 
lamb slices occasionally. Serves 4 to 6. To 
serve 2 or 3, make half this recipe. Menu 
suggestion: For dinner, serve with sautéed 
potato cakes, broccoli, and blueberry pie. 


Oven-Baked Lamb Croquettes 
TrEsTeD BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 e. ground leftover 1c. soft bread 
lamb crumbs 
2 tbsp. minced 2 eggs, beaten 
onion 34 tsp. salt 
Speck pepper 


Combine all ingredients and blend well. 
Shape into 6 croquettes and place in a cov- 
ered casserole, Bake 30 min. in a moderate 
oven of 375° F., uncovering the last 15 min. 
Serves 4. To serve 2, make half this recipe. 
Serve with Mushroom Sauce made by add- 


|ing 1% c. water to a 1014-o0z. can of con- 


densed mushroom soup. Menu suggestion: 
For luncheon, serve with beet, onion, and 
celery salad bowl, bread, sliced peaches 
with cream, and iced tea. 
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Lamb Curry 
TESTED BY Coop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


144 ec. white rice 4%, ce. diced leftover 
1c. sliced peeled lamb 

onions 2 tsp. curry-powder 
214 ec. diced celery 1% ec. leftover gravy 
4 tbsp. salad oil or fat 34 e. boiling water 
1 tbsp. flour Salt 


Cook the rice in boiling salted water 
until tender. Meanwhile sauté the onions 
and celery in the salad oil in a large skillet 
until onions are tender. Stir in the flour 
and blend. Add the lamb, curry, gravy, 
boiling water, and enough salt to taste. 
Simmer for about 5 min., stirring occa- 
sionally. Serve with a border of cooked 
rice. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make half 
this recipe. Menu suggestion: For dinner, 
serve with pineapple juice, buttered peas, 
chutney, and deep-dish apple pie. 


Lamb Rolls 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 
2 ec. prepared biscuit 1 1014-0z. can 
mix condensed vegetable 
%4 ¢. bottled top milk 


soup 
or evaporated milk 1 tsp. Worcestershire- 
1c. ground leftover type sauce 
lamb 1 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. minced onion 2 c. well-seasoned 
14 ec. catsup gravy 
1 ce. water 


Combine biscuit mix and milk, beat 30 
sec., roll out on a floured board into a 
rectangle 14-inch thick. Combine rest of 
ingredients except gravy and water and 
mix well. Spread on dough, then roll up 
like a jelly roll. Cut crosswise with floured 
scissors or a knife into inch-wide slices, 
and place cut side up in a greased baking 
pan. Bake in a hot oven of 450° F. for 20 
to 25 min. Serve with hot, well-seasoned 
gravy that has been diluted with the water. 
Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make half this 
recipe. Menu suggestion: For dinner, serve 
with buttered Swiss chard, cucumber and 
radish salad, spooned watermelon (see 
page 120), and iced coffee. 


Lamb Stew 
Testep BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level. 
Leftover lamb bones 
214 qts. cold water 
Soup greens 


1 c. leftover gravy 
Salt 


3 pared medium 
potatoes 

5 tbsp. flour 

7 tbsp. water 


Combine lamb bones and cold water in 
large kettle. Buy 10¢ worth of soup greens; 
usually this includes 2 or 3 carrots, celery 
stalks, some limas, peas, and string beans, 
a leek, a little parsley, 2 onions, and a 
tomato. Add to the bones together with 
the gravy, and salt to taste. Simmer un- 
covered for 114 hrs. Then add the potatoes 
cut in inch-size chunks and continue sim- 
mering 1% hr. or until potatoes are tender. 
Remove bones and stir in flour and water, 
which have been mixed to a smooth paste. 
Add additional salt to taste and simmer 
about 15 min. longer. Serves 6. Menu sug- 
gestion: For dinner, serve with toasted 
rolls, corn on the cob, banana, pineapple, 
and peanut-butter salad (see page 152), 
and iced chocolate. 


Lamb Goulash 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 ec. diced leftover 3 tbsp. minced 


lamb pimiento 

2 ce. diced cooked 1c. leftover gravy 
potatoes Salt 

¥% c. minced onion Pepper 


Combine all ingredients in a skillet with 
salt and pepper to taste and heat well. 


Serves 4. To serve 2 or 3, make half this 
recipe. Menu suggestion: Serve with but- 
tered summer squash, sliced tomatoes, 
bread, and fruit gelatin. 

Our Institute tasting staff was so de- 
lighted with our Mint Stuffing for Lamb 
Shoulder that I am going to give the recipe 
to you here: 


Lamb Shoulder with Mint Stuffing 

TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 

Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 

cups and spoons. Measure level 

¥% tsp. salt 

lg tsp. pepper 

Boned lamb shoulder 
(38-4 Ibs. wet.) 


2 tbsp. minced onion 

1 c. butter or 
margarine 

6 c. soft bread crumbs 

2 tbsp. finely chopped 
mint 

Simmer the onion in the butter until 
tender. Add remaining ingredients and 
stuff the lamb shoulder, ordered boned. 
Sew edges of pocket together, then roast 
the shoulder as indicated on chart, page 
113: 

And if you want a special treat add 
2 tbsp. minced mint leaves to a can of 
whole-fruit or jellied cranberry sauce or 
to a glass of currant jelly and serve with 
your roast. 


Home Safety 


(Continued from page 119) 

these ordinances are adequate and well 
enforced. Find out whether local gov- 
ernment provides inspectors to check up 
on buildings, and whether the hazards 
they find and report are eliminated. Find 
out whether fire drills are held regularly 
in your schools, and whether they are 
well planned and executed. 

Investigate the ordinances governing 
the design, construction, and maintenance 
of tenements and other types of multiple 
dwellings. Find out whether such dwell- 
ings are regularly inspected. Invite co- 
operation from your local fire departments 
in planning community clean-ups, when 
cellars and attics, alleyways and back 
yards would be inspected by members of 
the fire department and cleared of ac- 
cumulated junk—broken-down furniture 
and other fire-breeding rubbish. This 
could be one of the first steps in your 
fire-prevention program. Community 
safety is part of home safety. 


fe you been gathering accident data 
in your communities, especially on 
accidents that are not serious enough to 
be reported through regular channels? 
The National Safety Council, I am sure, 
would welcome this information and help 
you formulate procedures for the collec- 
tion of accident data. It is only by gathering 
together and analyzing accident informa- 
tion that we can learn what causes acci- 
dents. Many home accidents result in 
injuries too slight to require a doctor’s 
care. But the same hazards that caused 
these minor injuries might cause serious, 
even fatal injury the next time. 

And don’t hide your light under a 
bushel. Dramatize your program. Seek 
publicity for your efforts through your. 
local newspapers, your P.T.A. bulletins— 
by any means that will help you interest 
people not directly influenced through 
your clubs. As it is now, home safety 
suffers through lack of publicity. Home 
accidents seldom are spectacular: they are 
commonplace; they happen every day. 
Consequently they receive scant, if any, 
attention in newspapers. But your activ- 
ities are news, and you can help make 
home safety news by letting the press 
know how important a part of your 
activities home safety is. And, as I 
have said, Home-Safety Week for home 
checkups, poster competitions, and other 
contests will dramatize your work and 
contribute to your program in a valuable 
way. 
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Hors d’oeuvres...sandwiches 
... creamed tuna...salads... 
and many other tuna favorites 
are magically easy to prepare 
with this new style tuna! No 
shredding ...no mincing... 
no flaking; simply open the can, 
and use! 

It has the same delicate ten- 
derness, the same delicious fla- 


new. stylein foods... 


nearest: ite 


-vor as the “solid pack’. Con- 


tains Vitamins “A” and “D’, 
and Iodine, effective preven- 
tive of nutritional goiter. Get 
a supply... today...and serve 
it often. 


There’s never any “menu 
monotony” with this tuna; there 
are dozens of ways of serving 
it... all deliciously different! 


Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 


“ 
WHEN YOU WANT 


American housewives Sea ex Tar e 
have preferred this , 
tuna for 27 years, be- 
cause only the tender 
light meat is packed. 


oted-Pack’ TUNA... 


_GET AMERICA’S FAVORITE BRANDS 


Ossi 





NONSPI 
CREAM 


DoE 


Because of an entirely © 
new ingredient never be- 
fore used in a deodorant! 


/ 


@ 


Whether you prefer cream deodor- 
ants for steady use, or for those occa- 
sions when a liquid is inconvenient, 
you will welcome Nonspi Cream 
for its outstanding advantages: 


I. Checks both perspiration and odor 
—from 1 to 3 days. 


2. Feels and looks like velvety vanish- 
ing cream. Goes on easily—dries almost 
instantly. Not greasy. 


3. May be used directly after shaving. 


4. Has a reaction approximating that 
of the normal skin—so cannot injure 
either skin or clothing. 


5. Works on new principle—“adsorbs” 
odors. 


Be one of the first to take advantage 
of this wonderful new discovery of 
science! Geta generous jar of Nonspi 
Cream—today. 50¢ at drug or de- 
partment stores. Also in liquid form. 








House of Our Own 
(Continued from page 31) 


where her advertising agency had its suite 
of expensive offices, she saw John in his 
reliable but shabby car. He was late, and 
that was unusual; but when she saw that 
he was looking angry and protective, that 
was bad. Probably something about money. 

“Thought I’d just drive you home,” he 
said brusquely, opening the car door and 
not smiling. 

“I ought to be glad, but I can see from 
the way you look we’ve probably over- 
drawn our account again.” 

Overdrawn accounts were not amusing 
to John, who always took money serious- 
ly, inside and outside of banks, knowing 
how badly it can behave when it gets the 
upper hand over some poor little life. 

“They spend too much, Tilda,” he said. 
“About once a year I commit the indis- 
cretion of saying that. None of my busi- 
ness, of course.” 

“Of course it’s your business,” she said 
lightly. “You like the lovely money lying 
in your bank, gathering interest like moss.” 

“Um-hum,” he said grumpily. 

They understood each other too well for 
much pretense. She knew when John was 
refraining from saying something; he 
could probably see below the surface of 
her nonchalance. 

ane if we do a little errand first?” he 
said. | 

He turned his car onto the boulevard 
that led out of the city. He still wasn’t ex- 
plaining his ominous solicitude. He’d get 
around to telling her soon enough, in his 
blunt, honest way. He always laid down 
his thoughts in metallic, tangible words, 
like money. But, like money, you could 
count on his word. 

“Got to look at a house,” he said ab- 
ruptly, and she realized there was gruff 
emotion in his voice. Surely not the house! 


ILDA said, “This is the road we used to 

take to Juniper Hill to look at a house 
long ago. Funny how you always liked 
that place, John.” 

“Yep. Very funny.” 

“Whatever became of those youngsters 
who did buy it? Let’s drive past and see 
how many baby carriages dot the lawn.” 

“A for-sale sign dots the lawn,” John 
said. “‘That’s the house the bank is taking 
over.” Under the simple words was a 
chasm of sorrow into which no one had 
looked for many a cheerful day. 

“The end of the fairy-tale,” Tilda said 
brightly, because she could not bear either 
of them to look into that chasm. “And we 
used to be rather romantic and envious 
about those people. Well, it was a good 
fairy-tale.” 

“While it wagged,” he said. “But it 
stopped wagging, and a lawyer is taking 
care of his part of the business, and the 
bank is doing the rest.” 

Tilda thought, off her guard, “Well, at 
least that didn’t happen to us. Yes, but 
what did happen to us? Exactly nothing. 
But how much better this life is!” 

She felt suddenly very tired and for- 
lorn, and the new hat, which John hadn’t 
even noticed, seemed silly perched on her 
brushed-up curls. The curls themselves 
seemed silly, as though they were the 
hands of the clock of her life stopped 
pathetically at that day long ago when she 
and John had driven to this very house 
for the last time. 

“You don’t look a day older,” he said 
unexpectedly. 

“Than when?” 

“You know when, Tilda.” 

He stopped at the gate. It was hard to 
believe that this was the house, this 
scarred and cynical slattern, which, only 
a few years ago, had been a bride. So that’s 
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what had happened to it! It hadn’t stayed 
just a house in two people’s separate grief 
of lost living. It had lived its mundane 
little life, running downhill as dreams do 
unless two stand by to keep them tended. 

“This really is the place,” John said, 
“and a sad commentary on romance—as 
it is lived in this dizzy day.” 

“Maybe the safest way to keep romance 
is not to live it at all,” Tilda said with 
dangerous gaiety. 

John was swinging the key tagged with 
the bank’s card. 

“Remember the last time we stood here, 
the three of us?” he said suddenly. “You 
and I and this house. And this key, in fact. 
And I was so young and so impractical I 
thought that if I could put the key in my 
pocket and never give it up again, that 
would represent heaven to me. But Sally 
wanted a fur coat, and Bud needed his 
tonsils out. So we let the other people buy 
the house.” 


[HOSE words, with their tragedy of un- 
said reproach, sank into the well of mis- 
understanding between them. Then she 
said, as though John’s indiscretion hadn’t 
been uttered, “Were you ever that young? 
And that impractical? Well, it shows what 
can be done with hard work.” 

“It certainly shows.” He grinned at her, 
with his nice eyes opaque, and it seemed 
that even the love of this house—and cer- 
tainly all the other hopeless young love— 
had dwindled to a sentimental jest. He 
went up the weed-grown flagstones and 
unlocked the door. “This autopsy won’t 
take me long,” he said cheerfully. “I'll just 
check over the estimates. Got to get our 
money out of it.” ~ 

Just a matter of business, as everything 
was. Just getting the money out of things. 

“Why don’t you buy the place?” John 
said. “Be a good investment for you. If 
you didn’t give it away to your family, 
you could rent it. Or if your family ever 
got too much for you, you might retire to 
it when you’re a broken-down old lady.” 

“That’s an idea,” Tilda said. “Matter of 
fact, I thought once I might like to live 
here.” 

In the twilight his smile had a twisted 
look, as if it were pulled between two 
jokes, both too sad for telling. He went 
around figuring his estimates, as though 
this were just any little heartbroken house 
seized by a bank. 

Tilda trailed behind him from room to 
room, saying to herself fortifying derisive 
things: “Why, I thought the kitchen was 
beautiful! And look at it! A vulgar little 
prison cell for some enchanted moron to 
dream over a dishpan. I’m glad I came. 
This is just what I needed to see.” 

“Looks pretty dismal,” John said. “Now 
that we know better.” 

Tilda tried, with a glad bitterness, to 
imagine what this moment would have 
become if she and John had somehow 
managed to buy this house and live in it. 
It would have been 4 different world. No 
fur evening wrap, no singing lessons for 
Sally, no Harvard for Bud. Nothing— 
nothing, probably. Only John and her- 
self, and whatever they could have made 
out of that young, pitiful thing they had 
thought was love. ‘ 

“There'll be two of us instead of one, to 
take care of them,” John had said. 

“No, darling, I want to give them things. 
We'll have to wait.” 

“Only a little while, Tilda. Why, we’re 
going to belong to each other. That’s the 
real foundation, and the other facts can 
just fit around that.” 

It had its humorous side, when you 
thought of it. The others had fitted around 


it—so tightly that they choked it out of 
being. There really hadn’t been any 
choice, no noble moment; she just had 
done what was blithely expected of her. 
Everything kept growing and changing: 
ambitions uncoiling expensively, shoes 
wearing out, the girls outgrowing clothes, 
bridgework collapsing, rugs getting thin- 
ner— And everything costing money. 
Money to be stamped out tirelessly from 
the mimeograph machines, and the type- 
writers, and the people who wanted adver- 
tising campaigns created. To be stamped 
out of Tilda herself. 

John said, “Don’t stand there looking at 
those ghosts, Tilda.” 

“Ghosts? I was thinking how really sen- 
sible we’d been.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I think of that often.” 
The blue twilight in the room rocked with 
the cruelty of those words. 


qu got back in the car, and rode 
down Juniper Hill, with the lights twin- 
kling like frost across the city. They tried 
to talk, but their words were hollow. Tilda 
snuggled into her smugness, and John’s 
voice had the swaggering sound that came 
when he was talking about the bank. 

Could it have been that John was ever 
hurt by the fact that Tilda ran a successful 
business, while he still drew his moderate 
salary? No, of course not. John loved be- 
ing in a bank. And John wasn’t like poor 
Tobin Delaney, Marcia’s husband, who 
was always trying to add to his stature by 
possessing things. 

As, for instance, that car of Tobin’s, 
which at this moment loomed up at the 
curb in front of Tilda’s house. It was the 
most expensive car that ever visited in 
the neighborhood. Even Marcia was a lit- 
tle apologetic about its splendor. 

“T see the prince consort has arrived,” 
John said gently. “The Delaneys are hon- 
oring you with their presence again. I 
wanted to tell you, Tilda.” 

“It’s only a visit,” she said quickly, 
rather beseechingly. But with a thud of 
premonition, she knew that something had 
happened to Tobin Delaney. 

“Tt will begin as a visit,” John said with- 
out bitterness, “and one day you'll dis- 
cover you’re sending Junior to Harvard.” 

“Ohi noe 

“Let’s look at it realistically.” John 
sounded angry. “Let’s face the fact, my 
proud young race horse hitched to a plow. 
You’re about to be saddled with the next 
generation. Three generations, to be ac- 
curate. Your mother, your sisters, and 
now the third generation is settling in.” 

“John, please.” 

Suddenly they were trembling with the 
emotion that all afternoon had nibbled, 
unacknowledged, at their courage. Sud- 
denly John was saying things in an aban- 
don of anger, focusing his resentment and 
helplessness on the Delaneys. 

Tilda interrupted. “Yes, I know all that. 
But after all, Marcia does belong to us.” 

“And who, in pity’s name, do you be- 
long to?” 

She sat there a moment with that ter- 
rible, unanswerable question lying tan- 
gible between them. Then, because the 
question hurt her, she wanted to hurt him. 
Without a word she got out of the shabby, 
reliable car and walked past Tobin De- 
laney’s glittering toy, up the driveway to 
the lighted door of her house. As she fum- 
bled for her key, she heard John’s car 
groaning weakly at the curb. For once he 
couldn’t start that trusty, ancient engine. 

“T’]] telephone him tonight and apologize 
for getting us into hysterics,” she said 
sensibly, ignoring her trembling knees. 
“He’s amazingly sentimental. For a mid- 
dle-aged man.” But her knees kept quiv- 
ering, and she couldn’t find the key. 

But the family had heard her. The door | 
was flung open, and there was laughter | 
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and noise, and the sound of chicken fry- 
ing in the kitchen, and two baths run- 
ning upstairs, and the girls calling down 
to her about borrowing the evening wrap. 
She was home. 

She thought, with dismal gratitude for 
the noise, “I don’t really belong here. 
These are people on perpetual picnic, and 
I’m really a sober little cuss, ready to weep 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“Tilda, your hair!” Sally said. “I’d like 
to snatch those golden curls off of you and 
wear ’em myself. You're lovely, Tilda.” 

“You put something on, young lady,” 

Mother was saying disapprov- 
ingly. 
“I’m perfectly clad,” Sally said. 
“You should have seen Motner 
this afternoon in your bathing 
suit! She’s a hussy, Tilda.” 

“It was just for fun,” Mother 
said. “Even if I went on that 
trip—which I’m not going to do, 
dear—I wouldn’t borrow your 
suit.” 

“You'll go on the cruise, and 
you'll borrow the suit, so let’s 
not bother any more about it,” 
Tilda said. 

A look flew around from eye 
to eye, an indulgent, fond look 
saying, “Oh dear, Tilda’s being 
difficult again.” 

“You’ve had a hard day, 
haven’t you?” Mother said cluck- 


ingly. 

“T’ve had a day,” Tilda said, 
“but no worse than usual.” 

“Dearest, we're brutes,” Sally 
said. “Bring out the stretcher, 
Bud. We're putting the old gal 
to bed.” 

Now she would be an invalid. 
They had two poles of treatment 
—the dray-horse treatment and 
the cranky-invalid manner. But 
Mother waved them aside and 
took charge. After all, her solici- 
tude said, she was Tilda’s mother. 

_ “Wait until you hear the lovely 
news,” Mother said. “That'll rest 


? 


other, if I weren’t here to let them— 

She knew they expected her to say 
something, to turn some little contributing 
spotlight on the drama. But she was tired 
tonight—and John had looked tired. Tired 
not with living, but with living other peo- 
ple’s lives. 

Tobin said, with a strained little plead- 
ing gasp, “We wouldn’t want to stay long. 
Only just so we can look around. It makes 
too much work for Mother. And this time, 
Tilda, we’re not going to put you out of 
your room.” 

“They can have my room,” Mother said. 





THE POET CONSIDERS 


PERFECTION 
By Elizabeth Virginia Raplee 


I SAT, and held the book upon my knees, 
And turned the pages idly, one by one, 
Musing on many a splendid sonnet, done 
With greater skill than mine. And thought: now these— 
Seemingly perfected with careless ease— 
Have been with utmost care and effort spun; 
From inspiration’s thread of gold begun, 
And brought to matchless beauty by degrees. 


S, PERFECTION thus emerges from the sod: 


ou. 
% Marcia and Tobin glanced cor- 
roboratingly at each other, and 
Tobin, sparkling and confident 
with that marvelous optimism of 
his that couldn’t really be called 
lying—if you liked Tobin—came 
over and lifted Tilda off her feet. 

“Listen,” he said, and beamed 
at her, “we’ve sold the house.” 

So that was it. All those months of living 
in that silly, pretentious house, which they 
couldn’t possibly afford, and pretending 
they were buying it. No wonder John was 
angry. 

It wasn’t like the people who had lost 
the Juniper Hill house. That had been 
tragedy and despair. This was the cheap 
dodge of cheap, spoiled people who think 
that what they want they should just take. 

“You know,” Tobin went on blithely, 
“T’ve been telling you for months I’d like 
to get out from_under that house. Just 
came right, so I could have a talk with 
John at the bank, and he knows some 
people who'll take it off our hands.” 

Mother said, a little tensely in spite of 
her smile, “I’m trying to persuade them 
to come here with us for awhile, Tilda. 
I know you’d love to have them, wouldn’t 
you, dear?” 

They all stood there, childishly eager 


to get the best face on things. Not for their’ 


own sakes, of course, but for each other. 

Tilda said to herself, “They have al- 
ways been like this—so quick to forgive 
each other’s mistakes and to convert them 
into something praiseworthy. They never 
really see what happens, they’re so cov- 
ered up by each other’s excuses. But, of 
course, they couldn’t really cover each 
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This stately tree, which shelters us today, 

Came from how small a seed; this lovely rose 
Was once a tight-closed bud. So each thing grows 
By gradual steps to loveliness. That way 

The soul has come on its long search for God. 


“Tf you do insist on my taking that cruise, 
darling, they might as well have it.” 

Marcia said, “I might even look for a 
job. I’ve always wanted to do something.” 

Still Tilda couldn’t say anything. Her 
mind was whirling crazily. The Juniper 
Hill House. Bud to be sent to Harvard in 
four years. Junior in fourteen. John, who 
had stood by patiently for ten years. All 
the gay, interesting things everyone 
wanted to do. The typewriters grinding 
out luxuries. Tobin’s opulent car and 
John’s shabby one... . 

She said steadily to herself, “They’re 
selfish people, every one of them. They’re 
always pretending to make some sacrifice 
that will give them exactly what they 
really do want.” 

Tobin said, “Just to show you how little 
vision a banker has—John offered me a 
house of his today. Some little cheesebox 
he’s just bought out on Juniper Hill. As 
if that would be good enough for Marcia 
and Junior! I nearly laughed in his face.” 

Suddenly then the whirling stopped, 
and locked itself into a sober, still thought, 
quiet and bright as a winter night, with 
everything carved in sharpest outline. 

“John owns the house at last. Why 
didn’t he tell me? Did he take me there 
to tell me? Have I become too blind, too 


dead to see? Poor John. Poor both of us.” 

Marcia was saying, “Of course, if you’d 
want us to live in some shabby little shack, 
darling— If it would make it easier for 
you— But after all, it wouldn’t reflect 
much credit on you, with all your repu- 
tation.” 

“And he would have let them live in 
it—his beloved little house. Because he 
knows how difficult they make_ things 
here. He offered it and never told me.” 

Tobin said, “He’s probably a good egg, 
that tame beau of yours. He said he 
wouldn’t charge us any rent until we sort 
of got on our feet. Just shows 
how little imagination he has. 
Living in a mean little house 
wouldn’t put us on our feet.” 

“It was too good for us when 
we needed it. We stood on our 
tiptoes and couldnt possibly 
reach up to it. But now its just 
a joke to Tobin and Marcia. And 
I've helped them become like 
this.” 

She stood there so still that 
she could hear each separate 
sound in the house—and outside, 
the weak, humiliating sobbing of 
John’s shabby car trying to start. 

She reached out and took her 
coat, probably the last fur jacket 
she’d ever own if John insisted 
on supporting her. 

“There'll be plenty of room for 
you here, Tobin,” she said stead- 
ily. “I’m turning things over to 
you. After all, youre the man 
of the family—and Ive really 
taken your job, in a way.” 

“Hey, wait a minute.” 

But she didn’t wait. She went 
out the front door and closed it 
decisively behind her. The street 
light fell lovingly on the massive 
enameled bulk of Tobin’s car, 
and behind that glittering mon- 
ument to vanity was John’s 
shabby little roadster. John was 
bending over the hood trying to 
see into its weary vitals. Tilda 
ran down the drive, young and 
not-tired now, dazzlingly daring, 
and free, for once, of all the 
things she thought she wanted 
because other people told her she 
wanted them. 

“You didn’t tell me,” she said. 
“I didn’t know we had a house 
of our own.” 

He stood up and looked at her, 
but he couldn’t trust himself to speak. 

“John, take me in to live with you, 
please. Let me be selfish now, and have 
what I want myself.” 

“What do you want? You’ve never 
wanted anything, Tilda.” 

“T know. But now I do. People have a 
right to want. I’ve just found that out.” 

John came close and looked into her 
face. and his was tired, and not quite 
young, and infinitely precious. “I want a 
chance to spoil you, Tilda. But it would 
have to be spoiling beyond any money. 
That’s what I have to give you.” 

“Spoiling beyond money,” she said. 
“That’s the only kind that feeds the heart. 
The other kind, the buying and the giv- 
ing, makes selfish, shallow people.” 

“If I can get this blasted car started, 
I'll take you home,” he said, “so we can 
sit on the steps of our empty house, and 
see if we can patch up that substance 
we have wasted in other people’s riotous 
living.” ; 

“Don’t bother with the car. Take that 
lump of egotism in front of you. It’s ours, 
when we get around to the formality of 
claiming it.” 

“Thanks,” said John. “I'll stick to my 
own.” 

“IT see what you mean,” Tilda said. 
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“VE CERTAINLY BEEN AN IDIOT— IGNORING 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH’ AND SPOILING MY SMILE !” 


P rotect your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firm DIOTIC? That's what I’ve been, idiotic! To 
and your teeth sparkling with PANA AND MASSAGE! think that morning after morning, night 
after night, I saw that warning tinge of “pink” 
on my tooth brush. Yet what did I do about it? 
Nothing! Absolutely nothing! 
% Why didn't I remember what my dentist 
told me? He was pretty emphatic at that, 
when he said, “your gums need attention as 
well as your teeth.” I would have been smart, 
not dumb, if I'd only listened to him! 

I'll go back and see him. And this time no- 
body can stop me from taking literally every 
single word he says! 

* * * 


Yes, that’s the smart, the sensible thing to do. 
When you see that warning tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush—see your dentist! You may 
not be facing serious trouble but only he can 
tell you. 

Probably, he'll say that your gums are sim- 
ply lazy—that they need more work and exer- 
cise. For today’s soft, creamy foods rob gums 
of vigorous, healthful chewing. That’s why so 
many modern dentists often advise Ipana 
Tooth Paste and gum massage. 

For Ipana, with massage, is especially de- 
signed to help the gums as well as clean the 
teeth. When you brush your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. As circula- 
tion increases in the gums, they tend to be- 
come firmer, healthier. 

Get a tube of economical Ipana at your 
druggist’s today. Start now to make Ipana and 
massage part of your daily dental health rou- 
tine. Do all you can to have brighter teeth, 
healthier gums...a lovelier, winning smile! 
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For more effective gum massage and for 


more thorough cleansing, ask your drug- 
gist for the new D. D. Tooth Brush, 
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THE NEW, EASY, SCIENTIFIC WAY TO 


GET RID of DANDRUFF 


New Treatment with Listerine Antiseptic attacks the germ itself .. . 


clinical tests resulted in amazing record of quick relief 


I’ YOU have the slightest evidence of dan- 
druff, don’t waste time and money fooling 
around with remedies which may treat surface 
symptoms only. Get at the root of the trouble 
—the germ itself—with a scientifically proved 
treatment, Listerine Antiseptic and massage. 


Many are absolutely amazed how fast this 
simple, delightful home treatment begins to 
improve the condition of their scalps. Even 
after the first few treatments a difference is fre- 
quently noted. 


STRIKES AT CAUSE 


Why? Because Listerine soaks the scalp in an 
antiseptic bath. It annihilates the stubborn 
little germ— Pityrosporum ovale, which Scientists 
recently discovered causes dandruff. 


Remember, this scientific treatment with 
Listerine is vot based on empty theory. It has 
been proved, in test after test, both in labora- 
tory and clinic. In one test, for example, 76% 
of a group of dandruff sufferers at a New Jersey 
clinic who were told to use the Listerine Treat- 
ment twice daily showed either complete dis- 
appearance of, or marked improvement in, the 
symptoms within a single month. 


START TODAY 


Start getting after your dandruff today, with 
Listerine Antiseptic . . . the same Listerine 
which you keep on your bathroom shelf as a 
germicidal mouth wash and gargle. Feel the 
delightful, invigorating tingle as you massage 
with it. And remember, even though dandruff 
may be gone, the possibility of reinfection is 
always present—take precautions by using a 
Listerine Treatment from time to time. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine 
Antiseptic on the scalp 
at least once a day. 


WOMEN: Part the 

hair at various places, 

and apply Listerine 

Antiseptic right along 
the part with a medicine dropper, to avoid wetting 
the hair excessively. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent massage 
with fingers or a good hair brush. But don’t expect 
overnight results, because germ conditions cannot be 
Cleared up that fast. 

Genuine Listerine Antiseptic is guaranteed not to 
bleach the hair or affect texture. 





“TEACHING STUDENTS TO FLY is no 
soft snap. It’s a business like any other 

. and, don’t fool yourself, appearances 
count in business. That’s why I was so 
extra anxious to clear up a stubborn case 


“‘THEN, ONE DAY a pal of mine told 
me about Listerine. ‘Cleaned up an ugly 
case I had in a few short weeks,’ he said, 
‘haven’t had a trace since I’ve been on 
the Listerine treatment.’ Using a mouth- 
wash on my hair didn’t seem to make 
much sense. But Bill was so enthusi- 
astic I gave Listerine a try. 


HERE’S WHY, MEN: Scientists, after 
years of study, have only recently dis- 
covered the tiny dandruff germ—Pity- 
rosporum ovale. Once they knew the germ, 
they made real headway. First, rabbits 
were infected... then cured by killing the 
germ with Listerine Antiseptic. Finally, 
the same Listerine Antiseptic Treatment 
was tried out on humans, 


LISTERINE THE TESTED TREATMENT 


September 


CRARD SCHNACKENBERG, INSTRUCTOR, ROOSEVELT FEtD j 

tant su so ied 
of dandruff I had suffered from for years. 
I guess I tried every dandruff remedy 
put out. But it was no go. I just couldn’t 
get rid of my dandruff. 


“AND AMIGLAD! Ina short time... 
every trace of dandruff had disappeared. 
Next time I have my regulation physical 
checkup I amrgoing to ask the Doc about 
Listerine Antiseptic . . . why it cleared 
up dandruff so fast.” 


RESULTS WERE SENSATIONAL. In one 
test, for example, 76% of a group who 
used the Listerine Antiseptic Treatment 
twice a day, showed complete disappear- 
ance of, or marked improvement in, the 
symptoms within 30 days! And after all, 
what could be more logical? Dandruff is 
a germ disease. Use an antiseptic—a 
germicide—to clear it up. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


HEN September comes, 
we always begin to hear 
the sound of feet march- 
ing, marching, every- 
ae where. They pass by on 
the street, in single pairs or two or 
three, sometimes in larger companies. 
They come from the big house around 
the corner, the little one next door; 
from the stuffy rooms over the 
butcher shop, the hovel in shanty 
town. They are little and big, in cheap 
scuffed shoes, in new expensive ones, 
in the latest thing fashion has decreed 
—toes peeking out, heels open to the 
weather, with no chance that a darn 
will ever save the price of a new pair 
of stockings. They are all going in one 
direction, to the most democratic in- 
stitution in the world, the public 
school. 

There are twenty-seven million of 
them—of these pairs of feet school- 
bound. Their tramp, tramp is the 
most joyous, the most carefree, the 
most hopeful marching in all the 
world; it bodes ill to no man unless he 
be an enemy of democracy, an un- 
believer in the rights of man. To such 
a one it should give pause, particu- 
larly if his plotting is being done 
under the flag that waves, or should 
wave, at every schoolhouse door. 

But this isn’t all the marching that 
we hear. Another, smaller army— 
1,350,000 strong—is marching off to 
college. It is just as democratic as the 
larger group, from which it is re- 


cruited. City, village, farm, mountain 
cabin—from all these places come the 
young men and women who, tomor- 
row, will, in their turn, listen to the 
sounds their own children make as 
they go tramping off to school. And 
in the time between they know that, 
unless war comes, there will be no 
interruption of either college or ca- 
reer by an arbitrary ruling that each 
youth must serve in the army, to be 
ready for the day, always considered 
inevitable, when trained soldiers will 
be needed. 

This is America; it is this Septem- 
ber. 

But there is word from overseas 
that when the harvests are in—when ~ 
September comes—there will be war 
in Europe; that millions of young 
men will have laid aside their books, 
their hopes, their ambitions, to take 
part in the silliest, the most horrible, 
the most indefensible game mankind 
ever devised. Think of these boys as 


you would of your own—they’re alike 


really, one wanting war no more than 
the other—and use whatever influ- 
ence you have—it may be only a 
prayer—not only to avert the threat- 
ened war, but to keep our country out 
of it if it comes, and to keep any war 
out of our country. 

Never must those marching, march- 
ing feet be interrupted in their 
marching. 

Never! 

This is America. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 













“That Luster-Foam ‘bubble bath’ 
in the New Listerine Tooth Paste 
is so refreshing, so effective,” says 
Mrs. Carl N. Dunn of Warrenton, 
Va., and Fort Myers, Fla. 


Energizing agent in New Listerine 
Tooth Paste gives teeth 
dazzling brilliance 


Look where smiles are loveliest, and 
what’s the dentifrice that you hear every- 
body raving about? 


In the land of loveliness this 
new, luster-giving tooth paste gets 
its warmest welcome 


Luster-Foam detergent leaps into a 
safe, foaming “bubble bath”’ (20,000 
cleansing bubbles to the square 
inch). Your only sensation is that 
of mouth invigoration; yet that 


“bubble bath” has unbelievable 


“T’ve never known anything 
for making teeth bright, ie an and sparkling,” 
says Miss Elise Knox, charming Greenwich, 
Connecticut, society girl. 









g like Luster-Foam 







Miss Hillary Brooke, cinema actress and artists’ model, 
says: “My work demands the sparkle of lustrous teeth. 
Luster-Foam keeps them always looking their best.” 


penetrating power and hence super- 


It’s the New Listerine Tooth Paste A 
cleansing effect. 


supercharged with amazing Luster-Foam 
detergent. The dainty, foaming, aromatic 
“bubble bath” that Luster-Foam creates 
gives super-cleansing and dazzling luster 
im a new, different, delightful way. 

You simply must try it; must see for 
yourself how Luster-Foam acts. How it 
goes to work on the danger zones where 
some authorities say more than 75% of 
decay starts. 


How Luster-Foam Acts 
At the first touch of brush and saliva, 
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P.S. Listerine Tooth Powder also 
contains Luster-Foam 


It surges over the teeth, around 
them, even goes to work on those remote 
and hard-to-reach areas where more than 
75% of decay is estimated to start. 


These danger zones lie between the 
teeth, on front and back of teeth, and on 
bite surfaces, —with their tiny pits, cracks, 
fissures, and enamel defects, which harbor 
decay-fostering foods, acids, and bacteria. 

Meanwhile, it attacks dull, greasy films 


which dim the enamel... Its continued 
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use brings new brilliance, flash and luster. 


No wonder the New Listerine Tooth 
Paste is so popular with glamour girls of 
business and society, stage, screen, and 
studio. Get a tube of the New Formula 
Listerine Tooth Paste at any drug counter 
now. In two economical sizes: Regular, 25¢ 
and big, double-size tube, containing more 


> 


than 4 Ib., 40¢. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“More than % POUND 
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AW RAW! 


BY GRACE P. SMITH 


VERSES BY KAY RILEY 


She will like your talk 
A whole lot better, 
With a gap left here 
To write her letter. 





Hanging on the phone, 
Just prating, 

Keeps the other girls 
From dating. 


‘She’s always screaming | - 
From above— 
(What WAS her mother 


hinki £? 
Thinking of?) And this poor girl’s 


Just out of luck— 


Her roommate acts 
a Like Donald Duck! 





In several different ways 
She’s shocking— 
She never, never heard 


Of knocking. 


serpent 








The group at the table 
May be well read; 

But surely they couldn’t 
Have been well bred. 





SWIFT’S PREMIUM “BEST” 
... LEADS RUNNER-UP 3 TO 1 
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Now save iime with Swift’s Premium Ham 
Quick Serve Style! A table-ready version of 
America’s most popular ham, it comes ready 
to eat. You just slice it cold. To heat, allow 
about 2 to 4 min. on each side for slices! For 
a whole or half ham, allow only 8 to 10 min. 
per lb. in a 325° oven! Ask for Swift’s 
Premium Quick Serve. (Cooked apricots and 
prunes taste grand with ham.) 





aa M4 
One of the ‘basic nutri- 
tional essentials which 
every adequate diet must 
supply is protein, the 
“repair man”’ of the bod- 
ily tissues. Because of the 
high biologic value of the 
proteins of meat, and the 
relish which meat gives 
to a meal, Americans are 
wise in choosing it as an 
important source of pro- 
tein.—Statement authorized 
by the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Foods. 























To pick out fine beef—thrifty cuts or 
roasts like this—just look for the words 


Visit the Swift Buildi t th SWIFT'S PREMIUM right on the meat it- 
ee oe Be rc te gelt. Beeb identified this way is selected by 


New York World’s Fair. Watch 1p ey 
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REMEMBER, 
THE MEAT MAKES THE MI 
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FABRICS 


CLOTHES FROM PECK & PECK ACCESSORIES FROM LORD & TAYLOR 


he is se Seon S ... in a nice way. She knows that Bates “Fiesta” in 
washable homespun will make her room the envy of all her schoolmates. Her room 
will mirror the atmosphere of gracious living she is used to at home, cheer up her 
study hours and add zest to her entertaining. An extra spread in single size makes 
drapes and tie-backs for a window! A grand choice for a boy’s or man’s room, too. 


« 


Fiesta’’ is but one of a wide variety of Bates 





bedspreads now being featured by almost all of 





{merica’s smartest stores... Color Combinations: 


1. Ked Blue, Black; 2. Yellow, Green, Red; 





Brown, Red; 4. Rose, Brown, Peach; ™ ; OR 


se, Green, BEDSPREADS f 





) | O BATES FABRICS, INC. 80 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, FOR BOOKIET OR ANE We PALLex 


ERE we go again, announcing 

another new feature. This 

month you'll find it on page 

15, and we warn you right 

now that it concerns the 

movies. But it’s not just a re- 
view of some supercolossal produc- 
tion, or a personality sketch of the 
film star of the month. With your help 
we hope to make it something con- 
siderably more important, something 
that will live up to the title, “The 
Movie Forum.” 

A forum, according to Webster, is 
“an organization which holds public 
meetings for the discussion of sub- 
jects of current interest.” And cer- 
tainly the movies are of current 
interest. More than that, they are 
of national and even international 
importance. 

Why discuss them? Because the 
movies need more discussion. They 
can profit by it. Hollywood executives 
wish they knew more about the prej- 
udices and preferences of their vast 
audience. If they did, there would be 
more good movies, fewer bad ones. 
Movie magnates frankly don’t know 
what the public wants, as the glam- 
our vs. realism controversy in this 
month’s Forum indicates. Perhaps, 
with your cooperation, “The Movie 
Forum” will be able to enlighten 
them. We hope so, anyway. 


ot long ago a lady dropped in to 
see us who said that she was a 
specialist in hydroponics. 

“In what?” we asked. 

“Hydroponics,” she repeated. “You 
know, soilless gardening, growing 
things in sand or gravel with the aid 
of certain chemicals in solution. 
Surely you’ve heard of it.” 

We confessed that we had heard of 
it, and even seen fascinating demon- 
strations of it, but thought it was still 
in the experimental stage. 

“Not at all,” she assured us. “It’s 
within the reach of anyone who can 
afford a wooden box and an iron pail 
and can follow a few simple direc- 
tions.” Then she told us some re- 
markable stories of the success plain 
everyday gardeners are having with 
soilless growth in city apartments and 
on rooftops and in places where the 
land is unfit for cultivation. 

“Well,” we said, “there’s a big un- 
used court in the center of this build- 
ing. Could you grow things by this 
method out there?” 

“Certainly,” she said. And she did. 
Right this minute peas and beans and 
tomatoes and flowers are sprouting 
in boxes of sand to the edification and 
delight of several hundreds of Man- 
hattan officeworkers. And if all goes 
well Gail Brown will soon be in a 
position to tell you how you can 
repeat her success in your own home. 


No ka annoys an editor more than 
to have someone say, “I suppose 
in choosing material for your 
magazine you give preference to 
established writers.” Because that’s 
not true. If familiar names appear 
time and again in this magazine, it’s 
because the owners of those names 


maintain high standards of produc- 
tion. They’re famous because they’re 
good, not good because they’re fa- 
mous. : 

And new names are appearing all 
the time. A quick glance at this 
month’s Table of Contents reveals no 
less than five. Mary Hamman, who 
writes “The Movie Forum,” is a new- 
comer. So is Ruth Millett, whose ar- 
ticle “Are You Fit to Drive?” is the 
tenth in our Safety Series. (Both 
these girls, incidentally, are very 
young, very blonde, and definitely 
pretty. Also definitely married, as 
might be expected.) Edith Howie, 





Drawing by John English 


whose story “The Door Beyond’’ is 
the most moving piece of fiction we’ve 
read in a long time, is another dis- 
covery. Max Brand has been writing 
for a long time, but “Miniature” 
(page 34) is his first appearance in 
these pages. Sylvia Fuller, who car- 
ries off the honors for the gayest story 
of the month (page 38), is another 
new arrival. 

Of the remaining authors, three are 
making only their second appearance. 
All of which should utterly confound 
those who think we show any fa- 
voritism. 


t would probably surprise some of 
you to know the trouble our art 
department takes to make sure that 

the illustrations for stories are as 
authentic as possible. For example, 
the relatives of one of the editors who 
hails from Georgia were startled the 
other day to receive a wire that ran 
as follows, “Please express collect 
one shoe box full of Spanish moss.” 
The reason being, of course, that 
Spanish moss plays an important and 
sinister part in Leslie Ford’s new 
mystery serial, and the art editor 
wanted the artist, John Maxwell, to 
know what it looked like. 


Down in Georgia an aged and very 
astonished Negro retainer was sent 
out to climb a live-oak tree, with 
strict orders to collect several hand- 


fuls of the pale, gray streamers. 
Shortly thereafter the moss arrived 
in New York, curling and soft and 
gray. In the shoe box it looked quite 
unromantic—and quite harmless. But 
after reading “Road to Folly,” we 
knew how deadly it could be. And so 
will you. 


THE STAFF 
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A Testing Service for Consumers 


Good Housekeeping Institute and 
Good Housekeeping Bureau are edi- 
torial departments of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING which maintain, as part of 
their work, their own laboratories 
and technical staffs for testing certain 
classes of consumer goods. The Insti- 
tute has been testing merchandise 
since 1909; the Bureau since 1912. 
They were the first agencies for test- 
ing consumer goods to be established 
in the United States. _ 

The primary purpose of the test- 


ing work carried on by these de-. 


partments is to help the consumer 
to identify—before buying—products 
which have been carefully and im- 
partially tested, and found to meet 
definite and high standards of basic 
quality and performance, as well as 
other requirements which bear upon 
the ultimate satisfaction derived by 
the consumer from her purchases. 
Both the Institute and Bureau pub- 
lish lists of Tested and Approved 
products which are offered free of 
charge to consumers as a means of 
identifying such products. The Seals 
of Approval which the Institute and 
Bureau award to approved products, 
and which many manufacturers affix 
to their products or display in their 
advertising, are another means of 
identification. 

Briefly, the functions of Good 
Housekeeping Institute and Good 
Housekeeping Bureau—as testing 
laboratories—are as follows: 


1. To set up definite requirements 
and standards of basic quality and 
performance for the products which 
fall within their testing scopes. 


2. To test samples of such products 
both technically and functionally, 
by means of formally established 
testing procedures, to find out 
whether or not the products meet 
the established standards and re- 
quirements. 


3. To identify for the consumer, by 
published lists, and by the award 
of Seals of Approval, products 
which do meet the _ established 
standards and requirements. 
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What Is The “Best’’? 


In making their tests, the Institute 
and Bureau do not compare products 
of like kind with one another. Instead, 
products of any one kind are each 
measured by the same yardstick— 
the same set of standards and re- 
quirements which have been estab- 
lished for products of that particu- 
lar kind. If a product measures up 
it is Approved; if it falls short, it is 
Disapproved and does not get the 
Seal of Approval. 

Because of this method of evalu- 
ating products, the consumer will 
find that the Tested and Approved 
Lists of the Institute and Bureau 
usually offer her a wide choice of 
different makes and models of one 
particular kind or class of product. 
She is not confined to any one “best” 
make or model, or any one price 
range. Instead, she is free to decide 
for herself which of the Tested and 
Approved makes and models of the 
kind of product she wants to buy is 
best for her because it best meets 
the size of her purse, her individual 
needs and circumstances, or other- 
wise enjoys her personal preference. 

But no matter her choice, the con- 
sumer is assured by reason of the 
Seal of Approval, that the product 
she selects has the basic values she 
should expect. This is because the 
testing standards and requirements of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, and the 
Bureau, are set high enough in all 
cases to exclude from their Tested 
and Approved Lists all but products 
which insure satisfaction in use. 


Testing Services Are Free 


Because the testing services of the 
Institute and Bureau are maintained 
primarily in the interests of con- 
sumers, no charge of any kind is ever 
made for the testing work these de- 
partments do. Also, it is not required 
that products shall be offered for 
advertising or be advertised in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in order to be tested 


and obtain the Seal of Approval. By 
far the majority of products Tested 
and Approved by the Institute and 
Bureau since their inception have 
never been advertised in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Any manufacturer whose product 
falls within the testing scope of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, or Bureau, is 
eligible to have his product tested, 
provided the manufacturer can fur- 
nish evidence of good stability, and 
his product is sold with reasonably 
wide distribution. 

In relation to advertising in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING the function of the 
Institute and Bureau is to keep un- 
desirable products from being ac- 
cepted for advertising. Products 
which fall within the testing scopes 
of the Institute and Bureau may not 
be advertised in Goop HouSEKEEPING 
unless they have been tested and 
found to meet the testing standards 
and other requirements of these de- 
partments. ; 


Testing Scopes And Facilities 


The testing scope of Good House- 
keeping Institute is limited mainly 
to household appliances, utensils and 
equipment used in the kitchen, the 
laundry, and in the general care and 
cleaning of the house; and house- 
hold (laundry) soaps and scouring 
cleansers. The testing scope of Good 
Housekeeping Bureau is limited to 
foods, cosmetics, and a narrow cate- 
gory of pharmaceutical supplies. 

Both the Institute and Bureau have 
modernly equipped laboratories and 
other facilities for testing. Those of 
the Institute alone cover about a 
quarter acre of floor space. The staffs 
of these departments total more than 
50 people, including home economists, 
chemists, engineers and other tech- 
nicians. The cost of operating these 
departments during the past five 
years has been more than a million 
dollars. Readers are cordially invited 
to visit our laboratories whenever 
they are in New York City. 
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STUFFED TOMATO SALAD WITH RITZ—spells success for a hostess. This tempting golden cracker has a zest—a crunchy freshness every salad needs. A special baking 
process seals in crispness and flavor. That's why Ritz is the cracker that keeps its goodness to the last one in the package...why it’s important to zmsist on Ritz! 


The most popular cracker that’s ever been haked! 


B34 
SPREAD THEM ON RITZ—cheese, jellies, jams, peanut 
butter—in fact, every food that’s “‘spreadable’’! For 
Ritz has a magic nut-like flavor that goes with ever 
thing. That makes other foods taste better! 
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CHILDREN LIKE milk when Ritz goes with it. Mothers 
have found this out, to their joy! Ritz solves all 


Buy Ritz today—in 
moisture-proof packages that assure real freshness. 


sorts of ‘“‘eating problems.” 


See how much 
RITZ adds to 
the flavor of 
other foods! 








MERICA has developed no 
native art! You’ve heard peo- 
h ple say that. Americans say 
hi it, and foreigners say it. May- 
be you’ve said it yourself. 
Well, we could name some 
American writers who seem mighty 
first-rate to us, and there’s the little 
matter of jazz, which might be called 
an art if you are careful to spell art 
with a small “a”, and we could men- 
tion more than one native painter of 
merit; but we'll gladly skip all of 
America’s contributions to letters, to 
‘music, and to museums, and point 
with pride to nothing more preten- 
tious than the American Movie. 
For better or for worse the movies 
are ours. America makes the best 
movies in the world, and, before 
Hollywood can preen her pretty 
feathers, we hasten to add that Amer- 
ica makes the most awful movies in 
the world, too. Between the extremes 
you will find the foreign movies, 
sometimes with a noble idea or a lush 
script, with superb acting or inspired 
direction, but never with the pace, 
the precision, the technical skill, the 
photographic wizardry of an A-1 
Hollywood production. 
Tacitly, the whole world acknowl- 
edges this. Though American films 
are no longer welcome, politically 








speaking, in some coun- 
tries, the populace still 
yearns for Hollywood im- 
portations. The proud na- 
tion that found Popeye 
the Sailor subversive now 
finds a great number of 
its movie palaces closed. 
The local gentry will not pay their 
pennies to see their native films, holy 
though they may be. In many places 
the em o against Hollywood 
would be much more stringent if our 
pictures were not so _ universally 
popular, and if substitutes did not 
leave the cash customers at home 
with their knitting. 

The movies were invented in 
America. We nursed them along 
through the flickering era of the 
chase and the tinkling piano accom- 
paniment; we gave them sex and then 
asepsis, taught them to speak up for 
themselves, and finally burnished 
them with color. Here in America the 
animated cartoon sprang from an in- 
spired inkwell and shortly thereafter 
whistled while it worked. 

The hot dog and the Ford are no 
more American than Hollywood. 
With its youth, its bombast, its ex- 
travagance, and its skill, it is endowed 
to an exaggerated degree with all 
our faults and all our virtues. 

As intelligent citizens, we are re- 
sponsible for the quality, direction, 
and progress of this baby art. Neither 
the Hayes office, nor state censorship, 
nor any board for the betterment of 
motion pictures can so effectively 
raise the standards of the industry as 
we ourselves can if we are interested 
in the honor and the good 
name of American films. 

We includes each one of 
you. The movies are yours. 
You see them. You support 
them. They are made for 


you. What you think about them is 
important. It’s important to the mov- 
ing-picture industry. It’s important 
to the future course of pictures. Speak 
up! The movies need intelligent criti- 
cism. They need your boos and your 
applause. In this Movie Forum we in- 
vite you to exercise your historic 
right to greet the play and the play- 
ers with flowers or with groceries. 

Pictures can be a powerful force 
for peace, for democracy, for toler- 
ance. They can help solder together 
men and women the world around. 
Millions of people from here to Bang- 
kok flock to see Mickey Mouse and 
become brothers and sisters in laugh- 
ter; they watch the superb story of 
the Dreyfus case and, as one man, 
they fight with Zola for justice; they 
weep together in common humanity 
at a film like Captains Courageous. 
These are the films that need your 
applause. 

All too often, however, the movies 
muddle through. Each studio has a 
stiff production schedule to meet, a 
huge investment to safeguard. Like 
a phonograph record when the needle 
sticks, the movies frequently revolve 
around and around, aimlessly repeat- 
ing the same notes. 

It takes courage to experiment. If 
one studio strikes out bravely to 
make a new, successful picture, the 
other studios close their eyes, cross 
their fingers, and pray that ten pale 
copies will be equally successful. 
That’s when your voice raised in 
complaint can be most effective. 

Garbo is imported from Sweden 
and clicks. Pronto, Anna Sten and a 
multitude of other actresses are 
rushed across the Atlantic and given 
a build-up. This is done in your 
name. Presumably this is what you 
want. Is it? Grace Moore stars in 
One Night (Continued on page 130) 
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F ALL the people you know, 

you’re the one who is kept 

from doing things. All the 

other girls can go out every 

night and come home when 

they are good and ready. You 
have to go to bed and “get your 
growth,” even if you’re a neat five- 
feet-nine and the shops are just be- 
ginning to stock shoes in your size. 
Everybody else is breaking out into 
Romany-striped skirts and hanging 
bunches of glass radishes about their 
necks, while you are wearing the 
blue and white that “always looked 
good on you.” Everybody else can 
go dancing at hotels. Everybody else 
has the use of the family bumblebus. 
Everybody else goes swimming in 
the starlight. Everybody else takes 
dancing lessons, or goes riding, or 
studies music. Everybody else—or at 
least one of your crowd and a girl 
she knows—is going away to school 
this fall. But when you try to do 
these things, you’re hemmed in on 
~ every side. 

Okay, okay, we get it. But don’t just 
sit and gloom. Let’s give things the 
double-o, and see what’s to be done. 

Now obviously, the “everybody 
else doeses” are not all of equal im- 
portance. Some involve standards and 
are debatable, such as where you go 
and when you come home. Some in- 
volve superficial things like your 
hairdo; they are as trivial as dust in 
your eye and can make about as much 
trouble. Some have to do with ex- 
periences like going away to college, 
which you and your family agree 
would be fine if you could have them. 
They therefore have to be approached 
in different ways. 

Here’s a situation, for example. The 
telephone rings. You answer it and 
get a slick date for Saturday night. 
Everyone (and you, too!) is going 
dancing at that new room the hotel 
has just opened, or maybe the crowd 
is driving out to the Log Cabin on the 


lake. You are sitting there jittering” 


with happiness when along comes 
Mother, teething ring in hand, and 
says you're too young to go to that 


TIPS TO THE TEENS 


kind of place. At supper, your father 
puts in his two bits about jamboreeing 
around the countryside to spots 
where drink is served, and says your 
escort is not to take anything. In the 
confusion that follows, they manage 
to get in a few straight ones about 
your new lipstick and nail polish, a 
purplish-grape shade, which, com- 
bined with an ivory powder, gives 
you a half-dead look that pleases you 
very much. 

You sort these objections out, and 
see they are of different values. The 
lipstick-nail polish combine cannot 
possibly concern anyone but you, 





Drawings by Mary Horton 


really. So you decide to be agreeable 
conversationally about this, and do as 
you like. If they persist, you will try 
to make them see that Big Brains like 
theirs should be on bigger questions. 
If they still think that details of style 
are serious moral issues, you might 
tell them about the Belgian mothers 
who refused the sweaters knitted for 
their babies by American girls. They 
wouldn’t let their babies wear them, 
because they were not black, but the 
most darling pinks and yellows and 
blues! 

Where you go is something else 
again. If (Continued on page 76) 





JUST TASTE EM NOW !.. fYoryears 


the world-famous flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes has 
made them America’s favorite—the largest-selling ready- 
to-eat cereal in the world. But now a remarkable new 
kind of inner wrap—recently perfected and used ex- 
clusively by Kellogg—brings them to you fresher, more 
crisp, more delicious than ever! You simply have to 
taste them to realize what an amazing difference this 
extra freshness makes. Try Kellogs’s Corn Flakes these 
warm days for breakfast, lunch, supper, or for a light, 
digestible bedtime snack! 
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Just Make Up a Last Line for this Jingle 


“High-Test OXYDOLS a delight; 
Said a clever young housewife named Wright 
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It gets clothes so clean- 
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(Use free entry blank in lower left-hand corner) 
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IT’S EASY! JUST DO THIS:— 


Here’s a New Contest so simple that 
even a child may enter and win. A 
contest that offers $30,000 in weekly 
and daily cash prizes! 


Imagine! A grand prize of $1,000 cash 
EVERY WEEK, with eight additional 
$100.00 cash prizes EVERY DAY for six 
weeks! In other words, you have eight 
chances to win $100 every day—with 
an extra prize of $1,000 at the end of 
every week. (Weekly $1,000 prize 
winners will be picked from each week’s 
group of daily $100 prize winners.) 


What you do is simple as A, B, C. 
Just write a last line for the Jingle 
shown in the entry blank below. 


In making up your last line, remem- 
ber that new High-Test OXYDOL rep- 


amazing that leading washing ma- 
chine makers are switching to it as 
the soap they officially recommend. 


Fortified by a New Miracle Ingredient, 
new High-Test OxXYDOL does these 
amazing things:—(1) Gets white 
clothes up to 25% whiter than well- 
known soaps that lack its new ingre- 
dient. (2) Gives up to TWICE THE 
subs. (3) Soaks dirt out while the 
washer is running—gives you DOUBLE- 
ACTION wash! (4) Each cup goes up to 
14% again as far as the same amount 
of less efficient soap...SAFE for 


washable colors, hands. 


Get busy now—and enter as many 
times as you wish. Ask for High-Test 
OxybDOL at your dealer’s. Mail the 
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To make up a winning last line, 
notice that Mrs. Wright used 
new High-Test OxypoL in her 
washing machine. No doubt she 
switched to it on the advice of 
leading washing machine manu- 
pac uutess who now urge this 
amazing new soap. 

When Mrs. Wright tried new 
High-Test OxypoL, she found 
that clothes came extra clean. 
What else did she discover? Were 
her white clothes whiter—and her 
colored clothes brighter? Make the 
last word in your last line rhyme 
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with the last word in the first two 
lines. For example:—‘'They’re 
really a marvelous sight’’—or 
“That forever its merits I'll cite.’” 

One of the best things to do is 
to write down all the words you 
can think of that rhyme with the 
name ‘‘Wright.’’ Words such as 
“sight’’—‘‘white’’—and “‘flight,’’ 
etc. Then pick the ones that 
seem to fit best and build your 
last line around them. 

But the main thing is to get 
busy right away. Send in your 
last line right now! 
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free entry blank today! Procter & 
Gamble. 


resents a revolutionary new advance 


in granulated soap. An advance so 
NNERS Over the radio on OXYDOL’S ‘‘Ma Perkins’’ and ‘*The Golde 
Wi: bergs’”’ and ‘‘The Man I Married.’”’ Tune in these programs for 
A Wi NOUNCED further details. See your newspaper for time of broadcast. 
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THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD!” J 
Said a clever young housewife named Wright i 
“In my washing machine 
It gets clothes so clean 
9 


(Write plainly or print the last line which you want to enter here) 


OXYDOL, Dept. GH, Box 25, Cincinnati, Chie 


Gentlemen:—Here is my entry. I am also enclosing an OXYDOL box-top (or i 
facsimile). 1 


Name o.cccceveccces vecccecees 
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September 1939 Good Housekeeping 


4. Write plainly or print your “‘last line,’’ using sufficient words to 
complete the jingle. Your last line may state any idea you think 
completes the thought of the jingle just as long as the last word 
rhymes with ‘‘delight’’ or “‘Wright.”” Write on an entry blank or on 
an ordinary sheet of writing paper. Print or write your name and 
address. Send no extra letters, drawings, or photographs with your 
entry. 

2. Enclose one box-top from any size package of Oxypot (or fac- 
simile) with each entry. Mail to OxypoL, Dept. G.H., Box 25, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Please be sure to use sufficient postage, 

3. There are 30 daily contests running from August 14 through 
September 22, 1939, inclusive (except Saturdays and Sundays). There 
will be eight daily prizes of $100 each. At the end of each week, the 
best entry from among that week's daily prize winners will be awarded 
a grand prize of $1,000. 

4. Entries received any time before August 14 will be entered in the 
first day’s contest. All entries received on any contest day will be 
entered in that day’s contest. Entries received on Saturdays and 
Sundays will be automatically entered in the contest for the following 
Monday. The final (30th) contest on September 22 will include all 
entries received on that day and all entries postmarked not later than 
midnight of that day, provided they are received in Cincinnati not 
later than October 3. 

5. All entries will be judged for originality, suitability and aptness. 
The decision of the judges will be final. Fancy entries will not count 
extra. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. No entries re- 
turned. Entries, contents, and ideas therein become the property of 
Procter & Gamble. 


6. Anyone may enter the contests except employees of Procter & 
Gamble, their advertising agencies, and the families of these em- 
ployees. These contests apply only to Continental United States 
Canada, and Hawaii, and are subject to all Federal, State, and loca! 
laws and regulations. You can enter each day’s contest and enter as 
often each day as you choose, but be sure to enclose the top of any size 
OxyDOL package (or facsimile) with each entry. 

7. The daily winners will be announced each day starting Aug. 21 over 
OxypoL’s Ma Perkins, The Goldbergs and The Man I Married radio 
programs. Grand prize winners will be announced over the same pro- 
grams one week after the close of the last daily contest in each week. 
The daily winners for the final (30th) contest and the final week's grand 
prize winner will be announced on approximately Oct. 9. Cash prizes 
will be mailed to winners on the day their names are announced. 
Complete printed lists of all winners will be sent to anyone 
writing to OX YDOL, Cincinnati, Ohio, after Oct. 15. 


Final Contest Closes at 12 midnight, Sept. 22, 1939 


» machine manufacturers are now switching to New High-Test OXYDOL as the Laundry Soap they officially recommend 
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ESPITE the vehicle in which 

she appears below, there’s 

nothing Victorian about Les- 

lie Ford. Like her stories, 

she’s as modern as the Atlan- 

tic Clipper. If in the picture 
she seems to be enjoying her ride, it 
is probably because in these mechan- 
ized days a horse and buggy have 
that indefinable something called at- 
mosphere. And atmosphere is Leslie 
Ford’s specialty. 

It’s her specialty because she 
knows how to capture and imprison 
it in the pages of a story. She is ex- 
tremely sensitive to backgrounds. 
She can visit any given community 
and within a few weeks absorb its 





LESLIE 


HOUSEKEEPING * 


atmosphere so completely that, when 
her story finally appears, the authen- 
ticity of its background makes even 
the natives of that locality sit up and 
take admiring notice. 

More than a year ago the editors of 
Goop HouUSEKEEPING suggested that 
Miss Ford go to Williamsburg and 
write a novel set against the romantic 
background of Virginia’s restored 
Colonial capital. The result was “The 
Town Cried Murder,” a serial so 
successful that, in answer to urgent 
requests for another, the editors 
promptly asked Miss Ford to spend 
part of last winter in the equally fas- 
cinating atmosphere of old Charles- 
ton. She did, and if the readers are 
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as pleased with “Road to Folly” as 
the editors are, it should be an even 
greater hit. 

Born in California, youngest of 
eleven children, Leslie Ford went to 
the University of Washington and 
later married Ford K. Brown, Rhodes 
Scholar and Guggenheim Fellow. 

At present she makes her home in 
Annapolis, where her chief interest— 
next to her husband, her twelve- 
year-old daughter, and her job—is 
a Maryland farm, which currently 
boasts five new lambs and four new 
calves. 

“T don’t think there’s anything else 
to tell about me,” she writes, “but 
I'd like it mentioned that I adored 
Charleston, and that I had no person, 
living or dead, and no place or places 
in mind when I wrote ‘Road to Folly.’ 
I was merely trying to create people 
and situations that seemed valid in 
the scene.” 

Has she succeeded? Turn to the fol- 
lowing page and judge for yourself. 


. HYLLIS LATTIMER slipped 
} a few inches farther down on 
her elegant spine and lifted 
her jodhpured legs neatly if 
inelegantly to the Villa Mar- 
gherita’s gleaming white 
stone balustrade. 

“It doesn’t matter what I want them 
for,’ she said. “I want them, and 
you're going to get them for me, dar- 
ling. That’s what I asked you down 
fore 

I started to say something—I don’t 
remember what. 

“Look, Diane. Strawberry Hill— 
the plantation next to mine—hasn’t 
been touched. The house is going to 
rack and ruin. You remember I tried 
to buy it when I bought Darien.” 

“And the old chatelaine wouldn’t 
sell,” I said. I remembered all of it. 
“Ts she still alive?” 

Phyllis nodded. “She’s eighty-two, 
and she still won’t sell. But that’s 
not bothering me. I'll get it some day. 
It’s what’s in the house that I want— 
and that I’m going to get if it kills 
me.” 

“T see,” I said. 

She tossed her cigarette over the 
white balustrade into the masses of 
purple and pink and yellow stock and 
flame-colored snapdragons, and sat 
silently for a moment, a hard little 
line creasing the corners of her soft 
mouth. 

“Diane,” she said, “that place is 
full of utterly priceless Charleston 
pieces! I’ve seen the inventory, and 
the bill. There’s a ribbonback Chip- 
pendale settee and eight chairs made 
by Simms in his shop in Queen Street. 
It’s supposed to be like the settee the 
Boylstons have in New York—you’ve 
seen that. And just think of eight 
chairs and a settee! They’re in the 
downstairs drawing room. And 
there’s a satinwood secretary that’s 
better than the Charleston one in the 
Cleveland Museum. My dear, it’s a 
treasure house!” 

Then, as if conscious that the set 
of her pointed jaw and the line of 
her scarlet mouth were too obstin- 
ately determined to be attractive, she 
turned her full face toward me and 
smiled. “Don’t go stuffy and—well, 
Charleston on me, my pet, will you?” 
she said lightly. 

An elderly, obviously Boston Back 
Bay dowager with a Malacca stick, 
an obese Pekingese, and a face of vir- 
gin granite, coming up the steps be- 
tween the high white columns of 
Charleston’s most exclusive caravan- 
serie, glowered at her neat slim legs, 
at her feet profaning the white stone, 
and turned a perfect cyclamen red. 
Phyllis waved her hand airily with- 
out removing her feet from the balus- 
trade. 

“Tourists utterly ruin Charleston, 
Diane. You wouldn’t believe how en- 
chanting it is before the season—and 
how unutterably foul it is during it.” 

The Back Bay voice grated pure 
corduroy. “Who is that bold young 
woman? Is she stopping here?” 

Pinckney, the Villa’s hallboy with 
the soft, warm voice, grinned as he 
took the ancient Pekingese. “No’m, 
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she ain’ stayin’ here. She Miz’ Russell 
Lattimer. She owns Darien Planta- 
tion.” 

The old lady grunted. “Oh. Oh, yes. 
Philadelphia.” Even the screen door 
closed with a mollified thump. 

Phyllis raised her shiny, perfectly 
arched black brows and twisted one 
corner of her red mouth in a faintly 
ironic smile. “So anything’s quite all 
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Behind the dignity and charm of old Charleston 
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Suddenly I knew that there was a hopeless, destroying kind of love there 


right, you see, Diane. Even my un- 
ladylike position.” 

I looked at her. “It can’t be very 
comfortable though, actually. Or 
doesn’t that matter if it annoys the 
tourists enough?” 

She groaned. “Lord, I knew you’d 
be difficult. That’s why I didn’t take 
time to change—so I could tell you 
about Strawberry Hill before any- 
body else got hold of you and headed 
you off.” 

“But if they don’t want to sell their 
furniture, darling—” I began. 

“Oh, that’s stupid,” Phyllis said 
sharply. “It isn’t ‘they’ in the first 
place, it’s old Miss Caroline Reid. 
The chatelaine, as you call her. 
Which is just what she is, because 
she owns every stick of it, the plan- 
tation and the Charleston house, too. 
She’s the one who won’t sell. But her 
niece, Mrs. Atwell Reid—she’d give 
her head to unload the whole busi- 
ness.” 

“But if it doesn’t belong to her—” 

“It does, really. I mean, to her and 
her two children, Colleton and Jen- 
nifer. They’re not children, of course. 
Colleton’s twenty-eight and Jen- 
nifer’s twenty-two. Colleton lives in 
town with his mother. Jennifer’s 
stuck out there at Strawberry Hill 
with old Miss Caroline—she not only 
won't sell, she won’t move into town. 
It just doesn’t make sense, darling. 
I don’t think people have any right 
to ruin other people’s lives just be- 
cause they hold the purse strings.” 

I glanced at her. For anyone who 
had as strong a sense of the power 
that comes from holding the purse 
strings, it-was as sardonic as it was 
inconsistent. But Phyllis was bliss- 
fully unaware of it, concerned only 
with justifying her own ends. Which 
was unusual. The only justification 
she’d ever needed in all the years 
I'd known her was that Phyllis 
wanted something. 
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“Well, I suppose you'll explain, 
eventually,” I said, with patience. 

Phyllis Lattimer and I had been 
born and brought up next door to 
each other in town and country, and 
had gone to school together. ’'d been 
a bridesmaid at her first wedding, and 
gone through a modified inferno with 
her family when she decided to get 
a divorce in order to marry Brad 
Porter. Bradley was handsome, well 
born, well connected, completely 
charming, and totally worthless. 
Everybody knew it, even Phyllis— 
until the day she decided to marry 
him. I’d been in at the death on that, 
too, after it had lasted three years. 
In fact, it was Brad I’d felt sorry 
for then. Just the sheer pace of trying 
to keep up with Phyllis had begun to 
put some iron into his soul. Then she 
met Rusty Lattimer, who was as dif- 
ferent from Brad, and the people 
they tore from North to South to 
Europe to South America with, as 
anyone could imagine. Meantime, I'd 
married an architect, and when 732 
came I did what so many young 
women had done who hadn’t any 
training . except, that they’d been 
brought up with old furniture. I 
turned decorator. 

Phyllis and Brad’s place in Middle- 
burg was my first job, their house 
on Long Island my second, their 
ranch house in Wyoming my third, 
and when she divorced Brad in Reno 
and bought Darien Plantation on the 
Ashley near Charleston, I did that, 
too. She’d met Rusty Lattimer one 
January, when she and Brad were 
down in Charleston shooting wild 
turkey at a plantation near Walter- 
boro. That was when she decided to 
marry him—without either his knowl- 
edge or consent. Just why was a little 
hard to figure out—or maybe not. 
He was frightfully good-looking, 
blond, with crisp, sunburned hair and 
serious gray eyes and a hard, lean, 





suntanned face. Brad Porter was 
suntanned, too, but too flabby from 
too much ease. Rusty’s family was 
Charleston’s finest and oldest and 
probably poorest. He’d worked, and 
gone to the University of Virginia, 
and come back apparently with a pas- 
sion for seeing the lush subtropical 
land of his native Low Country pro- 
duce something besides wild turkey 
and quail and camellias. A New York 
millionaire with half a dozen or so 
plantations on the Ashepoo got in- 
terested, too, and Rusty had a free 
hand and a lot of money, and was 
doing a pretty swell job of it when 
Phyllis met him there at lunch. 

“I’m sick of men that do nothing 
all day,” she said to me. “I’ve decided 
to buy a plantation and do something 
with it, too.” 

She up and went to Reno, divorced 
Brad, came back to Charleston, 
bought Darien Plantation, built a 
house, and persuaded Rusty to help 
her block out a farm. At that point 
I knew he hadn’t the chance of the 
proverbial snowball. I kept wanting 
to tell him it was only a phase, that 
in six months she’d be sick of it and 
they’d be off to Sun Valley or Rio or 
Cannes, just when the cabbages 
needed him most. But you can’t tell 
people things like that—not with 
Phyllis gazing, starry eyed, at a 
brand-new tractor, anyway. 

So she married him. And I'll never 
forget that morning the second year, 
when the hunt coursed a fox over 
some very special field of his and 
Phyllis said, “Oh, Rusty, you’re such 
a bore.” After that I saw them oftener 
at Newport and in Florida, and saw 
the struggle dying in his sea-gray 
eyes. And when I asked him once 
about the farm, he shrugged and said, 
“Oh, hell, what’s the use. Boy, two 
more Scotch and sodas.” 

“Someday he’ll break away from 
it,’ I thought, “and do something 
with his life besides this. He’s much 
too swell, he’s got more backbone 
than the people he’s with.” 

That’s why I’d thought, as I flew 
down from Philadelphia, that it was 
just to be one more marital death- 
bed. Phyllis, I knew, would never 
change. Rusty, I hoped, would have 
found his star again, and not still 
count his life by the number of tur- 
keys he’d bagged-on the land his fore- 
fathers had sweated to reclaim from 
virgin wilderness. But I was wrong. 
Phyllis was apparently top of the 
world, just being her spoiled little 
predatory self, just wanting a new 





version of the moon—new for her— 
and willing, apparently, to use fair 
means or foul to get it. And, more- 
over, expecting me, apparently, to 
get it for her. Because from every- 
thing I knew about Charleston, she 
had—as my colored houseman says 
—taken more on her fork than she 
could manage to eat. 

“The old South isn’t 
weakening your moral 
fiber, by any chance, is 
it, darling?” I asked. 

She laughed shortly 
and shook her head. 
“No,” she said. “But 
they’re sort of funny, 
down here. You think 
everything’s dandy, and 
you find yourself smack 
up against a stone wall. 
I think Pride is what it’s 
called, or Honor, maybe. 
It doesn’t make sense 
either, and a lot of it’s a 
sort of crumbly facade. 
But with the Reids it 
isn’t crumbly at all. It 
was Colleton that killed 
his father, you know.” 

I started in spite of 
myself. I wasn’t even 
sure I'd heard correctly. 
“That what?” 

She looked at me as 
if I was the one who was 
being surprising. “You 
remember, Diane. I told 
you. You met him with 
us in Newport. The tall, 
awfully dark chap with 
black eyes, who shot his 
father when he was fif- 
teen.” 

I shook my head. “It 
was somebody else.” 

“No, no! The one that’s 
mad about Rusty’s sis- 
ter—Anne Lattimer. 
Only he won’t ask her 
to marry him because of 
the stigma. Although 
since when murder’s 
stigmatic in Charleston 
is something I wouldn’t 
know.” 

“Meaning?” 

“All I know is what I 
read in the papers. There 
was an editorial in the 
paper just a little while 
ago asking when mur- 
der had been considered 
a capital crime in South 
Carolina. No white man 
(Continued on page 95) 
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THE PLACE: 
Charleston, South Carolina 
THE CHARACTERS: 


PHyYLuis LATTIMER, Northern owner 
of Darien Plantation 


DIANE BAKER, interior decorator, her 
friend 


Rusty Lattimer, Phyllis’ present 
husband 


BRAD PorRTER, Phyllis’ divorced 
husband 


Miss CAROLINE REID, aged owner of 
the neighboring plantation, Straw- 


berry Hill 
JENNIFER REID, her great-niece 
COLLETON REID, Jennifer’s brother 
Mrs. ATWELL REID, their mother 
JULIAN MITCHELL, Charleston lawyer 
ANNE LATTIMER, Rusty’s sister 
FELICE, Phyllis’ French maid 
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It was weird, watching the old crone 
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RS. HARTWELL didn’t 
really like to come to New 
York. She used to think, “T 
won’t come again. It’s too 
much for me. It’s only for 
the young.” But then she 
always came on her annual visit, be- 
cause she wanted to see her son Jim 
and it was hard for him to get away. 

But when she left, she’d shake her 
head. Oh, I wish he was in something 
secure. This theatre business. If he’d 
only stayed in that nice, safe, com- 
fortable bank. Then he would have 
married Eve, and now Eve was going 
to marry someone else. 

When Mrs. Hartwell got off the 
train at Grand Central, she could feel 
herself shrinking and the buildings 
and her own son growing taller right 
before her eyes. The city frightened 
her more and more, and so did her 
son. The newspapers drove her near- 
ly crazy, too, standing around in those 
tremendous piles. “No,” she’d say 
firmly, “I don’t want an evening 
paper. One paper a day is too much 
for me.” 

Jim Hartwell was dressing for the 
opening night of his play. Mrs. Hart- 
well could hear the water running in 
the tub. She did hope it was hot. This 
old building and plumbing. It was no 
place for Jim. 

“Jim, your supper’s nearly ready. 
It’s a surprise,’ Mrs. Hartwell called, 
and she smiled. When she thought of 
Jim liking hash and vanilla ice cream 
with chocolate sauce better than 
nearly anything, she forgot that New 
York frightened her and that Jim 
spent his life prowling around those 
great black glittering theatres that to 
her were another world. 

She hadn’t meant to be here at the 
time of the opening. It had just hap- 
pened. She had never been to one. 
Jim had never asked her to go, and 
she used to wonder why; but, then, 
she never liked to ask her children 
questions. And she’d think, “TI guess it 
would make him nervous to have his 
mother there. Of course, I don’t know 
much about these things.” But the 
truth was she had never specially 
wanted to go. 

Henry, her husband, had never ap- 
proved of the theatre. “My, my, to 
think of your Jim mixed up with such 
peculiar people,” Aunt Lizzie used to 
say. “Poor Henry would turn over in 
his grave.” Even now, Mrs. Hartwell 





Mrs. Hartwell was frightened by all these bored 
people, who had come to judge her son’s play 


didn’t like ‘to tell the neighbors at 
home her son was in the theatre. 
Once she had stolen from the library 
a magazine that had an article about 
James Hartwell, Broadway Producer. 
Ella Snow, the librarian, put up a 
notice about its loss, and she had felt 
like a thief. But it had been worth it. 

Sometimes someone would send 
her a clipping—Jim at “21” (such a 
queer name), Jim sailing for Europe 
to find a new play, Jim and Eve smil- 
ing and serene. Once someone at her 
club brought a picture of Jim with 
Joan Crawford. It had embarrassed 
her at first, and then the excitement 
of her friends rather pleased her. She 
kept all the clippings in the bottom 
of her handkerchief box with the 
mother-of-pearl insets. 

Her daughter, who lived out West, 
had sent her a new clipping before 
she came. It was a picture of Jim with 
Rosemary Thraves. The woman had 
her arm through Jim’s, and they were 
laughing. “They say she’s got mil- 
_ lions,” wrote her daughter, “and that 
she’s certainly going to marry Jim 
after her divorce. Everybody knows 
about Rosy Thraves.” Mrs. Hartwell 
didn’t like women like that, gay and 
spoiled. She wished her son would 
marry a nice quiet ordinary girl and 
settle down. 

The door opened, and Jim came in. 
He looked so tall and handsome in his 
evening clothes that she gasped. He 
looked whiter than usual tonight, 
though. 

“You've got a cold,” said his 
mother. “You really shouldn't go out 
tonight.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” said Jim. 
“Maybe I wouldn’t miss a thing. This 
hash is wonderful, Mother. No one 
else gets it brown and crisp the way 
you always do.” 

Mrs. Hartwell wondered if Rose- 
mary Thraves would ever give him 
hash and have it brown. 

The telephone kept ringing, ring- 
ing. The doorbell. There was a tele- 
gram. Another and another. “Good- 
ness,” thought Mrs. Hartwell, “New 
York!” But even with the noise, the 
air felt still and close, as it is before 
a storm. The telephone again. Jim 
took this call. She heard him say— 
she couldn’t help listening—‘“I feel 
awfully lonesome tonight.” She won- 
dered to whom he was talking. It was 
hard to think of Jim being lonesome, 


“Listen. You started me. You can’t be through. 
The theatre needs you. Girls like me need you” 


It’s a curious thing that the women who care most for 


aman may wish him the worst luck! There were three 


such women in James Hartwell’s first-night audience 


to think of her son as anything but 
calm and poised and sure. 

“Well, Mother,” said Jim, “here I 
go. Wish me luck. Have Ed get all 
the papers and leave them at the door. 
I have to go on to the Liebmans’ party 
and won’t be home till late.” 

“I hope everything will be all 
right,” said his mother. “Don’t catch 
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more cold—and, Jim, you must wear 
your hat.” 

He stooped and kissed her good- 
bye, and then he was gone. 

Mrs. Hartwell looked over at the 
desk, where Eve’s lovely picture used 
to stand. Her son had written, “I’m 
bringing a girl home with me, Eve 
Fenton. Mother, wait till you see her.” 
A strange girl from New York in her 
little house. Mrs. Hartwell had been 
worried. (Continued on page 159) 








ag2 O ONE knows whether Sarah 
Nelmes’ hair was dark or 
light, whether she married 
\ well and bore children or was 
buried at last on a green Eng- 
lish hill after a lifetime of 
lonely toil. Sarah Nelmes was a hum- 
ble dairymaid, wrenched momen- 
tarily from obscurity by a fortuitous 
circumstance. Sarah’s name is writ- 
ten in history for the unlikely reason 
that she had a sore on her hand. 

No one knows whether James 
Phipps grew up to be a prosperous 
farmer, was jailed for poaching, or 
emigrated to the Colonies. Indeed, no 
one knows whether he grew up at 
all. Our sole and unsatisfying de- 
scription of James is that in 1796 he 
was “a healthy boy.” Yet James and 
Sarah were partners in one of the 
great dramas of medicine. Between 
them they helped prove that the age- 
old horror of smallpox could be elim- 
inated by the reasonably simple 
process of vaccination. 

Vaccination is a commonplace now; 
the specter of smallpox is laid. But 
for countless centuries it was the 
great enemy that all peoples feared. 
It killed hundreds of thousands an- 
nually, and many of those who recov- 
ered were blind, deaf, or dreadfully 
scarred. Kings and simple folk alike 
were pockmarked (George Washing- 
ton’s face was deeply pitted, as were 
the faces of most of the glamorous 
French queens), and the frightening 
infectiousness of the disease often 
made it impossible to get either medi- 
cal attention or nursing. 

Edward Jenner was both a doctor 
and a botanist; but few would have 
predicted for him eminence in his 
professions. He was too indifferent to 
his opportunities. After his schooling 
he was offered (1) a partnership with 
a famous London doctor, (2) a post 
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as official botanist on Captain 
Cook’s second South Sea expedi- 
tion. He refused both to return to a 
humdrum country life. When each 
day’s routine of pilling and purg- 
ing was done, he added to his rep- 
utation as an eccentric by spending 
long hours spying on the home life 
of birds—particularly cuckoos. 

Jenner in his association with 
simple people often heard the folk- 
tale that milkmaids were immune 
to smallpox. And the reason, said 
local wiseacres, was that they 
caught cowpox (a very mild dis- 
ease indeed) from the cattle they 
milked. When the sores on their 
hands healed, they were somehow 
mysteriously protected against the 
other and graver malady. Jenner 
pondered the story. Cowpox and 
smallpox did have a distinct re- 
semblance, one to the other. Per- 
haps the diseases were first cou- 
sins; it might be even that they 
were (as they are) the same dis- 
ease. How wonderful it would be 
if he could give patients a small 
sickness and protect them against 
a big sickness! And then one day 
in May he found Sarah Nelmes 
with a sore on her hand. 

Sarah had cowpox. Somehow Jen- 
ner enlisted the youthful James 
Phipps in his experiment. He took 
lymph from the vesicle on the milk- 
maid’s hand and rubbed it into two 
scratches on Phipps’ arm. Six weeks 
afterward, he inoculated the boy 
with pus taken from a virulent small- 
pox case. The experiment worked! 
James Phipps did not contract small- 
pox. The vaccination had made him 
immune. 

Two years later—he repeated his 
experiment again and again—Jenner, 
the indolent country doctor, reported 
to the world that smallpox could be 





prevented. He abandoned his life of 
ease to become a missionary for vac- 
cination, and within a decade his 
findings had been sweepingly put to 
use in Europe and the Americas. The 
introduction of the prophylaxis into 
Russia in 1801 has its own amazing 
story. The Empress Dowager Marie 
not only sent Jenner a diamond ring 
but directed that the foundling baby 
first vaccinated in Russia be given the 
legal name “Vaccinoff.” The chiid 
then was transported from Moscow 
in the Empress’ own coach and given 
a pension for life. 

Jenner had experimented in the 
dark. He did not know why his vac- 
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cine worked, but he proved that it 
did work. And out of Jenner there 
grew at length a whole new branch 
of medicine—immunology. 

Today your child may be immun- 
ized against diphtheria, whooping 
cough, smallpox—all once the mur- 
derous enemies of the young. Vac- 
cines, antitoxins, sera have become 
the priceless tools of preventive med- 
icine. Typhoid and paratyphoid, dread 
destroyers, have been conquered. 
(The tainted waters of India once 
took toll of thousands of British sol- 
diers; but vaccine treatment, begun 
there, culminated during the World 
War in the complete elimination of 
these diseases from the British Army. ) 
In many other diseases, with equal 
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or less success, immunization has cut 
down the death toll immeasurably. 

There is a romantic and pulse- 
stirring story behind this latest in- 
trepid march of man against misery, 
pain, and death. Jenner broke the 
ice; but little further progress was 
made until that passionate messiah 
of science, Louis Pasteur, came along. 

This man with the little beard, the 
fiery eye, the dragging left leg, re- 
made the world. It seems odd, in these 
days, that an era so near our own 
(steam locomotives were already 
puffing along iron tracks, and the mill 
whistles of the industrial age could 
be heard on two continents) had so 
.ittle knowledge about the cause of 
infectious diseases. The callowest 


schoolboy of today knows more about 
the inception of disease than the 
smartest physician of that time knew. 
Pasteur, a chemist, showed the way. 

A patient Dutchman named Leeu- 
wenhoek first saw micro-organisms 
through his single-lens microscope; 
but until Pasteur few people had 
considered the possibility that these 
living little animals could be the 
cause of disease. With him, the germ 
theory of medicine was born. 

It was many years before Pasteur 
could prove his theory; but long be- 
fore proof was at hand, he preached 
his belief that parasitic microbes 
were a menace to man. He was 


scoffed at and derided by many of 
his fellow scientists; when he pre- 
dicted that microbes would soon be 
found to be the cause of “consump- 
tion,” many of the Paris corps of 
physicians, headed by the pompous 
Dr. Pidoux, condemned him. But 
Pasteur was no cloistered and timid 
spirit; he could brawl and berate with 
the best of them. He persisted. 

He proved that yeasts cause the 
change of sugar into alcohol, grapes 
into wine, barley into beer. He found 
the infinitestimal bugs that’ turn 
milk sour and butter rancid. He 
set up a laboratory in an old tav- 
ern, where he had only a charcoal 
brazier to heat his test tubes, and 
proved to the French wine indus- 
try that it was micro-organisms 
that turned good wine into bad 
wine, bitter wine, oily wine. Then 
he saved the industry millions in 
money by inventing a way to keep 
good wine good. If wine, just after 
it has finished fermentation, is 
heated moderately, the invading 
microbes will be killed and the 
wine will not deteriorate. This 
process is known everywhere now 
as “pasteurization.” It was valu- 
able to the makers. of. bottled wine 
and bottled beer; but it became in- 
valuable as an aid to public health. 
For milk also can be pasteurized, 
and raw milk may be one of the 
most sinister carriers of malignant 
germs. Today the fact that most 
of the great dairies pasteurize 
their milk (the practice, sadly 
enough, is not universal, as re- 
cent outbreaks of undulant fever 
prove) is an inestimable boon and 
protection to millions of American 
children, who grow healthy and 
strong on milk free of noxious 
germs. 

Pasteur shouted loud and long. 
There were germs in the air—he 
had proved that—and he believed 
that germs could be carried from 
hand to hand, on instruments, 
clothes. Pasteur demonstrated that 
putrescence, like other fermenta- 
tions, was due to microbes in the 
air. The (Continued on page 117) 
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E SUPPOSED there always 


] [ came a time when you 


couldn’t hold it off any 
[ longer—going back. Their 
friends had been wonderful 


—Kit’s friends and his. 
They'd done everything; everything, 
that is, there was left to do when even 
God failed you and the light of the 
world went out. They’d seen about 
the children and talked to the minis- 
ter and the undertaker and made 
those things which people call Ar- 
rangements. It was a good thing. He 
couldn’t have done it. ; 
That wasn’t all. They’d had him 
over for dinners and lunches and 
breakfasts, and they’d been tactful 
about keeping their radios shut off 
and not having flowers around. God! 
He didn’t think he ever wanted to 
smell roses or carnations again. He 
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had lived at the Carterets’ ever since 
that night at the hospital when the 
doctors had told him it was all over. 
Tom Carteret had been there then; 
it was his arm that had been strong 
about his shoulders. Good old Tom. 
Five years ago he’d been best man at 
the wedding. Now a queer fancy 
seized him—could you be a best man 
at a funeral? If so, Tom had certainly 
filled the bill. 

Lou’d been there, too, with her 
gypsyish face all twisted by the tears 
she wouldn’t shed because of him. 
She’d said he was coming home with 
them—oh, yes, he was. They had lots 
of room—that was true, he knew— 
and he could have a suit of Tom’s pa- 
jamas, and Mrs. Grimes could look 
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His secretary was eager to leave. But he 
dreaded going home, for Kit was gone 


after the children, and in the morning 
she’d see about getting a regular 
nurse. 

So he’d gone. It had been good to let 
Lou regulate his life, take charge of 
his affairs. The woman she’d hired 
for the children had been competent 
—trust Lou—and starched and anti- 
septic. And Davey liked her. At least 
Lou said he did. He didn’t know, him- 
self. He hadn’t seen the kids since 
that awful night when Kit had wak- 
ened him to say in that queer, un- 
familiar voice, “Gray, ’'m sorry, but 
I’ve the oddest pain about my heart.” 
It’d been all over then. He’d known it 
even though he’d tried to make him- 
self believe that the bluish markings 
around her nose and mouth hadn't 
really meant anything and that it was 
just indigestion. He’d tried to believe 
it up to that very moment in the 
hushed white room at the hospital 
when Dr. Thorson turned to him to 
say kindly, distressedly, “I’m sorry, 
Gray. She’s gone.” That was when 
Tom’s arm had tightened upon his 
shoulders and he’d known that the 
thing he hadn’t dared to think about 
before had come true. Kit was dead. 

That had been—how long ago? 
Time had got away from him some- 
how. Two weeks, he imagined. Yes, 
that was right. Two weeks. Kit had 
been dead and in her grave ten days 
now. Ten days. They’d been just 
ordinary days to everyone else. But 
to him— 

It had been hard, getting away 
from Lou and Tom. They’d wanted 
him to stay until he knew what he 
wanted to do. They had lots of room, 
and the children were getting along 
fine with the new woman—Lou 
checked with her every day—and 
they loved having kim. 

He’d been nice about it, but he’d 
been firm, too. He couldn’t stay there 
forever, could he? Some day he’d 
have to go home, face it. Well, he was 
in the facing mood right now. 

So Lou hadn’t said any more, and 
he’d said good-bye and gone down to 
the office, knowing that that night 
he’d stick his key into the familiar 
lock and open the once-beloved door 
and find no one there to greet him. 
And it wouldn’t be as if she were 
downtown or at the grocery store or 
playing bridge. That was the thing 
he’d have to face—the fact that Kit 
was gone. That she never could be 
there again. 

It was a hellish day at the office. 
With that before him, he hadn’t been 
able to work, hadn’t been able to get 
it out of his mind. It was like coming 
down a lighted hall and seeing at the 
end of it a void of sudden and terrify- 
ing blackness and knowing that you 
were going to have to step off—alone 
—into that blackness. 

He hadn’t known, until that mo- 
ment, how much Lou and Tom had 


helped, how much he’d counted on 
them. Now, by his own will, he was 
cutting away from them. He would 
have to go it alone. 

He worked late at the office that 
night. Later than ever before. It was 
a queer thing. All through the morn- 
ing and the early part of the after- 
noon he hadn’t been able to settle 
down to anything. It wasn’t until 
three o’clock and the looming immi- 
nence of closing time that a terror of 
having to leave the safety of his desk, 
of having those others leave their 
desks, of being left alone, settled 
down upon him and he’d become 
desperately busy with the things that 
hadn’t seemed at all important up 
until the realization of that terror. 
Yet they weren’t actually important. 
His partners had taken care of every- 
thing. There was nothing but odds 
and ends. 

Miss Waters, his secretary, knew it, 
too. He hadn’t been able to fool her. 
At a quarter to five, she looked wist- 
fully at the clock and said, “But, Mr. 
Harrington, couldn’t this wait until 
tomorrow?” 

He’d put his hands along the desk 
top then, felt the nails dig in until 
they flattened and hurt. Time mat- 
tered to her, did it, as it never would 
to him again? He felt a quick onrush 
of pity—not for himself but for her, 
for all those other creatures trapped 
by love and so doomed to certain and 
inevitable parting. 

Miss Waters was apologetically 
continuing, “It’s not as if any of the 
work was so important, and I rather 


He said decisively, “You’re right. 
It isn’t. Let (Continued on page 205) 


Suddenly he was sobbing. 
“Oh, Kit, Kit!” he cried, 
and sank to his knees ‘be- 
side the forever-empty bed 





In which versatile Boppy turns inventor. But his real genius 


is for getting into scrapes—and out of them. It sustains him 


nobly on a solemn occasion, his fortieth wedding anniversary 


hy mund White 


N THE morning of her fortieth 

wedding anniversary, while 

doing the breakfast dishes, 

Katherine Fletcher glanced 

sharply from her kitchen win- 

dow. Her wonderful old hands 
worked swiftly in the suds. So dis- 
concerting was the scene outside 
the window, that Katherine seldom 
looked at her dishpan; but she could 
have washed dishes blindfolded, and 
there would have been no breakfast 
plate with a trace of egg. From time 
to time, as she scoured and rinsed, 
the old lady muttered in exasperation. 
What she saw from her window had 
the makings of another calamity— 
and another would simply be one too 
many. 

In the back yard, her three small 
grandchildren and her husband, 
- George, played at the work of re- 
moving ash barrels from the cellar. 
As usual, George—or Boppy, as his 
adoring grandchildren called him— 
had succeeded in: giving the simples 
of tasks the appearance of a gigagfitic 
engineering project. The backyard 
was a mess, and getting more so by 
the minute. It seemed to Matherine, 


especially in view of recent happen- 
ings, that things had gone far enough. 

“Heave away! Heave away, my 
hearties!” came Boppy’s voice, simu- 
lating the roar of a boatswain. 

His crew of three hauled on ropes 
and cranked at an outlandish wind- 
lass of his own design, and when all 
the shouting and straining was over, 
a barrel had moved no more than a 
foot toward its goal, the ash heap. 

“Slack off, there! Slack her away, 
men!” 

“Slack her it is, sir!” chorused the 
spellbound crew. 

Anne, the nine-year-old, slacked. 
Ted, the seven-year-old, also slacked. 
Little Henry, three, did not slack 
quickly encugh and was jerked from 
his feet. He fell partly in ashes, partly 
in snow. Ike, the-setter, catching the 
drama o ngs, léeped and barked. 

_Old®Boppy’s in€redible talent for 
anticizing lif@ endeared him to his 
erandchildren e was a teller of 
great tales,ga transformer of small 
chores in#® feats, and, quite aside 
from th@t, a plump and silver-haired 
old affan not overly successful in his 
all business. Katherine knew that 
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he would some day leave with the 
children a priceless memory. She set 
great store by this. Ordinarily her 
attitude toward Boppy’s barrel-mov- 
ing scheme would have been amused, 
or at least tolerant. But an accumula- 
tion of disasters during the past two 
weeks, plus the fact that Boppy had 
ignored or forgotten their fortieth 
anniversary, resulted in her feeling 
indignant, neglected, and forlorn. 

The series of minor catastrophes, 
in which the hand of Boppy con- 
sistently appeared, had begun on a 
frigid January Saturday. It had been 
necessary to burn some papers in the 
incinerator. Properly to ornament 
the enterprise, Boppy—the children 
looking on worshipfully—had at- 
tempted to create fire by rubbing two 
sticks together. For an hour and a 
half, while the children’s noses red- 
dened and ran, Boppy had slaved to 
translate friction into flame. He got 
no nearer success than a wisp of pal- 
lid smoke. Katherine herself had 
finally ignited the sticks with a 
match. 

That very afternoon Katherine had 
gone to hear a current-events lecture, 
leaving Boppy in charge of house and 
children. They had played buried 
treasure for two uproarious, unmo- 
lested hours. One might have thought 
that peanuts or jelly beans would 
serve for treasure. But Boppy had 
given the game the true artist’s touch 
by using actual jewelry and silver, 
of which there was already little 
enough in the Fletcher home. 

When Katherine returned and 
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found her string of imitation pearls 
scattered on rugs and underneath 
chairs, she merely said, “Oh dear,” 
and gathered them up in a box cover. 
Discovering that her gold bracelet 
had been bent and the clasp dam- 
aged, she had frowned slightly, and 
said, “George, for pity’s sake!” But 
when the one and only heirloom to 
which she was deeply attached—a 
small silver vase—turned up miss- 
ing, Katherine Fletcher said nothing 
at all. 

The children, questioned and re- 
questioned as to who had _ last 
“buried” the vase, and where, could 
throw no light on the mystery. One 
burial of treasure had followed so 
swiftly upon another, that a vase 
more or less had left no impression. 
A search of the yard, and of the house 


They had an uproarious time, while 
Kate was away. When she returned—! 





from cellar to attic, revealed nothing 
but an old brooch that Katherine 
cared little about. As always, when 
his inspired play acting brought pain- 
ful consequences, Boppy fairly oozed 
contrition. After the children had 
gone to bed, he formed himself into 
a kind of posse and conducted a sec- 
ond frantic search. It was fruitless. 

“In my opinion,” he observed sage- 
ly, “that vase is somewhere. Wouldn’t 
you say so, Kate?” 

She did not answer him. Now that 
it was lost, the vase seemed more 
precious than ever. It had been 
handed down to her by her grand- 
father, who had been a distinguished 
scholar. To Katherine it had meant a 
strong identification with culture and 
tradition. It had meant all the things 
she truly wished for, but could not 
have. The vase was intended, prob- 
ably, to symbolize the cup of knowl- 
edge. It had been awarded her grand- 
father as a prize for an essay on the 


sonnets of William Shakespeare. 
Whenever Katherine felt that her life 
was drab and circumscribed, she de- 
rived secret satisfaction from the 
luster and dignity of the vase. Her 
grandfather had known James Rus- 
sell Lowell! 

“Kate,” George moaned brokenly, 
after they had retired, “I’m dread- 
fully sorry. I didn’t suppose anything 
like that could happen.” 

She knew he was begging for a 
kind word which would reinstate him 
in her graces; but she lay in the dark, 
silent and still beside him. She was 
no longer blaming him. She could not 
change him, nor could she change 
what had happened. She closed her 
eyes and in her mind saw their long 
past together, and she felt strangely 
old and lost. 

“Aren’t you going to speak to me?” 
George implored, his hand gingerly, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
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“My vase!” Katherine said. “I’m so 
happy I could cry!” Boppy beamed 


yearningly touching her shoulder. 

Katherine opened her eyes. Against 
the dark, beyond the bedroom win- 
dow, lay an unfamiliar glow. It took 
her a moment to identify it. “George,” 
she said bleakly, “you left the cellar 
light on.” 

Humble, shivering, and sad, Boppy 
clumped down to turn off the light. 
Inwardly vowing never again to in- 
dulge the children or himself in imag- 
inary buccaneering, Indian fighting, 
dueling, polar exploring, strato- 
sphere flying, G-manning, or treas- 
ure-seeking, he returned to his bed, 
and suffered for five minutes. After 
that he began happily to invent his 
barrel-moving device. 

It seemed to Boppy, as his new in- 
spiration mounted, that the winters 
of life had been prolonged tortures of 
ash removing. But he saw now that 
the torture could be transformed into 
a thing of beauty. The scheme began 
working itself out clearly in his mind. 
Nothing prevented its materializa- 
tion except the materials themselves. 
“Kate,” he whispered, starting up on 
one elbow, “how much rope have we 
got?” Fortunately Katherine Fletcher 
was fast asleep. 

For the next ten days, rankling 
because of (Continued on page 176) 
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IVE or six years ago, when the 
country wasn’t used to a First 
Lady who wrote for the news- 
papers and talked on the radio, 
some misinformed persons 
criticized Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
cause of the money she was making. 
Her answer was quiet and final: All 
her earnings went for charitable pur- 
poses, and as for those three-thou- 
sand-dollar radio checks, every one 
was paid directly to the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. 

At that point a good many people 
looked up from their morning papers 
and asked: “What’s the American 
Friends’ Service Committee?” It’s 
true that the Friends—Quakers to 
most of us—avoid publicity. They 
don’t issue appeals, stage mass-meet- 
ings, or hold drives. But the highest- 
powered relief organization in this 
tragic world can’t keep out of the 
headlines just now, because it is en- 
gaged in the biggest piece of rescue 
work of our generation. 

Others are giving their money and 
their prayers at home, in the heart- 
breaking effort to get the unwanted 
people of Germany and what used to 
be Austria and Czechoslovakia into 
any haven that will receive them. But 
the Quakers are on the scene because, 
with the English Friends, they are 
the only outsiders tolerated in Hit- 
ler’s Germany. And the biggest part 
of their task is an attempt to rescue, 
from a future as black as the grave, 
some of the 135,000 children who 
must leave Germany. 

Why are the Quakers allowed to 
help these people, when practically 
no other representatives of the de- 
mocracies are welcome in Germany? 

There are two answers to that 
question, and the first is a matter of 
World War history. The Quakers are 
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among the world’s few consistent 
pacifists. They don’t believe in vio- 
lence as a means of settling disputes, 
and they have stuck to this belief 
through the fires of martyrdom. The 
Service Committee was started in 
1917, to give Quaker conscientious 
objectors a chance at civilian relief 
work. During the war they rebuilt 
devastated houses in France. As soon 
as the war was over, they gave a 
demonstration of good will by going 
into Germany—at the request of 
Herbert Hoover, who is himself a 
Quaker. And during most of the next 
four years they fed a million and a 
quarter German children who had 
been brought to the edge of starva- 
tion by the Allied blockade. Doubtless 
there were well-meaning patriots to 
whom those hungry children were 
still “the enemy.” But to Quakers a 
hungry child is never anything but a 
hungry child. 

The German people still rise up and 
bless their name when that feeding 


of the children is recalled. And that’s 
one reason why the Quakers are in 
Germany today. 

To get at the second reason you 
have to know something about their 
background. These Quakers are a 
curious people. Among themselves 
they are known as the Society of 
Friends. For three hundred years 
they have called one another “thee” 
and “thou,” have refused to take an 
oath or to fight in a war. At the begin- 
ning of their history the name 
“Quaker” was applied in derision, be- 
cause members of this enthusiastic 
young sect sometimes trembled with 
religious fervor. But its derogatory 
sense has long been forgotten. 

In the whole world there are only 
150,000 Quakers. Why are there so 
few? 

“We never proselytize,” they ex- 
plain. Besides, Quaker discipline is a 
bit tough for ordinary sinners. The 
silence of their meetings is seldom 
relieved by hymns, by colorful ritual, 
or by a preacher’s sonorous voice. 
There is only the awesome silence of 
the individual soul communing with 
its Maker. 

At any of their meetings the force 
of an inward spiritual experience 
may lead a Quaker to rise up and 
testify before his fellows, and this 
“inner light,” rather than any for- 
mulated creed, is the Quakers’ guide 
to religion. This same inner light 
determines membership in their min- 
istry, which is bestowed regardless 
of learning or sex. Consequently, 
there are no theological schools, al- 
though many Quaker colleges, such 
as Swarthmore and Haverford, enjoy 
brilliant academic reputations and 
attract large numbers of non-Quak- 
ers every year. 

The Quaker organization is dem- 
ocratic, consisting of a pyramid of 
congregations or “meetings,” pre- 
sided over by overseers, elders, and 
ministers. Until recently it was im- 
possible to join the Society as a 
whole; new members were accepted 


Without fanfare the Quakers conduct the highest-powered 


relief organization in the world. Always on the shipwreck 


scene with a lifeboat, they show what a Friend can be 


only into individual meetings. But 
the great work of the Friends’ Service 
Committee brought requests for 
membership from people everywhere 
who were irresistibly drawn by a 
spiritualized religion expressing itself 
in good works. And since many of 
these people did not happen to live 
near a meeting, provision was made 
for membership in the Wider Quaker 
Fellowship. Although the Service 
Committee is only twenty-two years 
old, it has had such an enormous in- 
fluence on modern American Friends 
that it is almost a case of the tail 
wagging the dog; with its growing 
fame it has broken down insularities 
and stirred Quakers all over the 
world into a stronger unity. 

The prim red-brick meetinghouses 
of the Quakers and their reputation 
for frowning on frivolity suggest 
Puritanism. It is true that originally 
the Friends were a part of the great 
spiritual revolt against formalism 
which produced our Puritans, and 
until modern times they clung to 
some of the less genial Puritan traits, 
even to holding that music and art 
were of the world worldly. They have 
never shone in letters either—but 
they have made up for it in a phi- 
lanthropy that goes back to the very 
foundations (Continued on page 186) 








They were both aristocrats 


in exile—the man 


and the horse. And they were both, in a way, 


being auctioned off. Until they found each other 


T WAS plain to Count Lanskoi, 
who knew women and horses, 
that Mariette Willoughby once 
had been a gem of loveliness, 
com and though time had flawed her 

deeply, she continued to en- 
shrine herself like a jewel in a rich 
case. Time, like a hungry fish, begins 
to swallow us by the head; but Count 
Lanskoi looked upon Mariette Wil- 
loughby as a collector looks upon a 
Chinese print. He shut the face from 
his attention and devoted his appre- 
ciation to the robes, background, 
color, and design. 

Viewed in this manner, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was quite a satisfactory sub- 
ject for study, for her Parisian 
designer kept her imagination under 
some control and her French maid 
knew how clothes should be worn. 
Powerful corseting poured the spa- 
cious body of Mrs. Willoughby into a 
classic mold, which was filmed over 
by an afternoon dress that had cost 
several times its weight in gold; it 
looked like a delicate drapery be- 
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stowed upon a_ statue. Diamonds 
lighted her hands and clasped the fat 
of her wrists as she sipped sherry and 
examined a little miniature. 

“You were more beautiful then, 
Dmitri,” said Mrs. Willoughby. She 
looked up at Lanskoi and rested her 
eyes on the thin black sheen of his 
mustache. “But not so manly, my 
dear,” she added. 

Count Lanskoi bowed from the 
hips with youthful suppleness and 
speed. He had a military way of com- 
ing to attention and bowing that 
American women found entirely ir- 
resistible; but until he met Mrs. Wil- 
loughby he never had used his graces 
to get on in the world. It wads only 
when he found himself forty-four, 
the age of great reason and smaller 
hope, that he turned at last to the 
ultimate resource of the poor. 

“And what was the regiment again, 
Dmitri?” asked Mrs. Willoughby. 
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“The Lancer Guards,” said the 
Count. 

“Did they use lances?” she asked. 

“They did,” said Lanskoi. 

“Fancy!” said Mrs. Willoughby. 
“How sweet and medieval! How did 
they use them?” 

“They stuck them into the enemy,” 
said Lanskoi, “and left them there. 
Then they used the sword.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Willoughby. 
“It’s a darling little patent-leather 
cap, too. I thought that only hussars 
used them.” 

Lanskoi answered with another 
bow, for sometimes he found no 
words with which he could express 
himself to his lady. He took a slightly 
deeper breath and allowed his glance 
to pass out the window, already blue 
with the evening, across the yellow 
lights of Central Park and the naked 
shimmering of the frosted trees. Then, 
as though after repose, he returned 
his smile and his slightly downward 
regard to Mrs. Willoughby. 

She found something enchanting in 
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Everything was gone now. He had come to an end of stratagems and of resources. 
‘ : ; : oa 
The shoulder of the mare nudged him, and he whispered, “Where, Katya? 


his lowered head, as though he dared 
not quite lift his gaze to his queen. 
She, glancing down in turn, saw the 
ruby pendant shine and tremble on 
her bosom. She was beginning to 
adore Count Lanskoi, because she 
never felt so well as when she was in 
his presence. 

“But how strange,” she said, “to 
have a blue uniform with a red breast 
to it!” 

“Those are the lapels,” he pointed 
out. 

“And such epaulets! Fit for a gen- 
eral, at least!” 

“I was only a captain,” said Lan- 
skoi, who rarely lied except when he 
was very hungry. 

“Oh, how very odd to wear a red 
flower on your sword, Dmitri!” cried 
Mrs. Willoughby, bringing the minia- 
ture closer, to her eyes. 

“It is the scarlet sword knot of St. 
Anne,” said he. 

“Ah, does it mean something, 
then?” she asked. 

“It is a decoration,’ 
with his bow. 

“But Dmitri! You never told me 
about decorations!” 

“But you know, Mariette, one does 
not speak of such things.” 

“Does one not? Does one not?” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, almost fiercely. 
“Well, we shall see about that! .. . 
Dmitri, kiss me!” 

Count Lanskoi bowed, clicked his 
heels together, lifted her hand, and 
pressed his lips against a large soli- 
taire diamond. 

Mrs. Willoughby continued to gaze 
upon her hand afterward. “Dmitri,” 
she said, “you are a really sweet... 
boy!” She laughed a little and, laugh- 
ing, turned her attention to the 
miniature again. “But ah, ah—what’s 
this?” she asked, putting the picture 
very close to her nose. “Speaking of 
decorations, what’s this, Dmitri? This 
red enamel cross on your breast with 
the crossed swords on it?” 

“It is the cross of St. Vladimir,” 
said Count Lanskoi, bowing once 
more. 

“Is it just a part. of the uniform, 
dear?” she asked. 

“No,” answered the Count. “It is 
not just a part of the uniform.” 

“But what, then? You know, Dmi- 
tri, you have a silly way of holding 
back. Please tell me about it!” 

“It was the second highest decora- 
tion that could be awarded to a Rus- 
sian officer in the Imperial Army,” 
said Lanskoi. 

“Dmitri!” 

“My dove!” said Lanskoi, and his 
black mustache bristled with his 
smile. It was characteristic, when he 
was with Mrs. Willoughby, that his 
smile turned on like an electric light 
and turned off in the same mann 

“But even that isn’t all,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby, narrowing her eyes as 
though for the finest print. “Here is 
a lamb of a little white cross right 
over your heart. Does 
something, too?” 

“Tt does,” said Lanskoi. 

“What is it, then?” 

“It is the (Continued on page 190) 
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CoNCLUSION 
RS. BRAWER had been 
holding her sherry glass, 
testing the wine frequently 
as though she were not 
sure she would really drink 
it. Marvin sat beside her. 
Across the room Fanny sat, drinkless. 
Her careful eyes} tabulated 
thing, without approval or 
proval—only with acceptance. _ 

Compared to houses in other pare 
of the country, the Brawers’ spacious 
brick mansion was not old—fifty 
years, perhaps. But Fanny had never 
been in a house in which almost 
every room had its own) ‘fireplace, 
where the living-room walls were 
covered with fabric, the dining-room 
walls with wood. She had never seen 





old and shabby furniture tended with 


such devotion. 

They were waiting for Mr. Brawer. 
Mrs. Brawer looked scrupulously at 
Fanny, and something in her glance 
made the girl touch her long hair 
with tender fingers, as though she 


would protect it from the older 


woman’s eyes. 

“My, son tells me your home is in 
Texas.” 

Forth came the high, delicate voice, 
“Yes, indeed.” 

“From Dallas?” 

Only a second’s pause. “Why— 
yes, that’s right. ’'m from Dallas.” 


every- 
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Mrs. Brawer nodded. “I have some 
acquaintances there. Do you know 
Colonel and Mrs. Grassway?” 

“Why, no. I don’t think so.” 

As though the denial of Colonel 
and Mrs. Grassway had concluded 
her interest, Mrs. Brawer turned to 


- Marvin. For a careful moment Fanny 


watched the woman across the room. 
Then, opening her bag, the girl 
walked abruptly over the worn Ori- 
ental rug. She had a small box in her 
outstretched hand. 

“It’s for you,” she said, as Mrs. 
Brawer’s surprised face turned to 
her. “I’ve been asking him to give 
it to you.” Her shoulder indicated 
Marvin. “But he said to wait and give 
it to you myself.” 

It took a full half-minute for Mrs. 


. Brawer to accommodate herself to 
_the interruption. At last she took 


the box from Fanny’s hand, slowly 
opened it, and considered the pearl- 
banked- miniature within. 

“Tt’s very thoughtful of you,” Mrs. 
Brawer said, “but as a matter of fact 
I found something else, and ’'m not 
sure I'll be purchasing anything like 

this for some time.” 

“Purchase?” Fanny closed her long 
red lips and looked desperately at 
Marvin. 

“She wants to give the pin to you, 
Mother.” 

Mrs. Brawer closed the box and 
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smiled. She placed it on the small 
table at her elbow, exchanging it for 
her sherry glass. “We'll talk about it 


later,” she said, “for here is Father.” 

Winfield Brawer was a tall man 
and large, his florid face enhanced 
by his full crop of white hair and 
white mustache. In his late sixties, 
he retained the solidity of his middle 
years. 

“Good evening, Agnes,” he said to 
his wife. He shook hands with his 
son and then, with a faint bracing of 
his shoulders, prepared to meet the 
stranger in his home. “Ah . . . Miss 
Piper?” he said. Then, still holding 


her hand, he looked reflectively at 
her. “Piper? Piper? The early Lead- 
ville Pipers?” 

“From Texas, Father,” Marvin said 
respectfully. 

Mrs. Brawer said smoothly, “Let us 
continue at dinner. Do come, Mar- 
vin. 

The dinner table was mahogany, 
oval and large. Each of the four had 
a small lace island, complete with 
crystal and china, to which the serv- 
ant, like a visiting ship, made regular 
trips carrying cargoes of fine food. 

After some moments of silence, 
Fanny leaned toward Mr. Brawer. 






“Mr. Brawer, I—that is, Marvin 
showed me the building you gave to 
the city. It was certainly—nice.” 

His face livened. “Well, well. You 
are interested in the old West? Per- 
haps your family pioneered?” 

Cautiously she said, “A long time. 
I guess over a hundred years.” There 
was a certain tilt to her chin, proud 
and careful. 

He stared at her, thoughtfully 
stroking his mustache. “Over a hun- 
dred. It seems scarcely possible.” 
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Fanny wheeled. But Verne, cold and 
furious, raised his hand to slap her 


Under her long sweep of dark hair 


Fanny’s face was perturbed. Her 
cheekbones stood as defense beneath 
her worried eyes. “Well—I don’t 
quite remember how long. A long 
time, though.” 

Marvin smiled at Fanny across the 
table, his eyes admiring the swift, 
transparent flush of her cheeks. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but just 
then Mr. Brawer cleared his throat, 
put down his fork. It was a well- 
rehearsed signal. Mr. Brawer was 
about to take the stage, and his fam- 
ily automatically guaranteed him 


audience. (Continued on page 68) 
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T HAPPENED during Christ- 

mas vacation. It began because 

I needed money. “Why Have 
| Freckles?” the advertisement 
cag read. “Take our treatment! 

Guaranteed to clear the skin 
in two weeks. Only ten dollars.” 

If you haven’t ten dollars, you suf- 
fer. You keep reading stories about 
creamy-skinned heroines, and you 
ignore the family’s jokes about leop- 
ards, and you grin hard when your 
Big Moment calls you “Spotty.” You 
grin, and you cry when you go to bed, 
and you wonder what you can do. 

It wasn’t as if Slats were just a 
Big Moment, either. When you find 
someone who looks as if he came in 
sections and hasn’t been properly 
assembled and you still think he’s 
Tyrone Power, that’s love. I like 
everything about him, the way he 
crinkles his eyes and his nice silly 
grin when he insults me, and—oh, 
well, you can see why I needed cash. 

I was desperate, that morning at 
breakfast. We have it late when Bill 
and I are home from school for holi- 
days, because Mother lets us sleep, 
and Ambrose shoves the food at 
us, looking almost as cheerful as an 
empty black suede glove. 

When Bill came down, he seemed 
about as usual, big and towheaded 
and good-looking, in a sweater and 





slacks and dirty sneakers. Only 
something was wrong with his face. 

“Are you giving your impression of 
Karloff,’ I asked politely, “or do you 
really feel that way?” 

Bill barked, “That’s not funny, 
Tinka,” and put his spoon right 
through his grapefruit. Only love hits 
Bill that way. 

“It’s Judy again,” I said. 

He gave a low, deep growl and 
threw down his napkin. Then he 
thought better of it, took a gulp of 
coffee, and said, “If you'll get the 
Flit, Ambrose, we might have some 
peace around here.” 

“Shore might, Mr. Bill,” said Am- 
brose glumly. 

“I have my troubles, too, Bill,” I 
said with dignity. “Perhaps I could 
give you some advice.” 

“T was afraid of that,” said Bill. 

“All right, be ungrateful,’ I an- 
swered carelessly. “Don’t tell me. 
There are other ways to find out. I 
can always ask Judy.” 

Though I didn’t, at all, Bill thought 
that I meant it. He backed right 
down. “Look here, Tink,” he said, 
“T have to eat. Will you wait till ’m 
through, for heaven’s sake?” 


After he had more oatmeal- and - 


three eggs and some bacon and toast, 
Bill lit a cigarette. I could see that by 
now he really wanted to tell me. 


“It’s that Glamour-Girl Contest. At 
the Benefit Ball,” he said. 

“The Glamour-Girl Contest!” I 
cried. “But Bill, you should go for 
that. Judy’ll win it, of course.” 

“Sure shell win it,” said Bill. 
“That’s just it. Have you heard what 
the prize is? Colonel May’s donating 
it, and the old boy has gone to town. 
It’s a party for New Year’s at Ski- 
Hills.” 

“Tt isn’t!” 

“And you know who’s up there this 
vacation teaching the dubs to ski?” 

“Jimmie Stewart?” 

“Hasty West,” said Bill grimly. 

The whole thing cleared up then, 
like a candid shot in hypo. Hasty is 
Bill’s roommate. Bill had him out 
one weekend, and he made a play 
for Judy. The worst of it was, Judy 
liked it, and now Hasty and Bill don’t 
speak any more, except, of course, 
when they have to borrow things. 

“So you see,” said Bill. 

I saw. But definitely. Hasty is one 
of those strong but not too silent men, 
and if he was a menace here, what 
would he be at Ski-Hills, doing his 
stuff without Bill to interfere? 

Suddenly, I had an idea. I had a 
swell. idea... “If I. could .break - that 
up—’” I thought aloud. 

“You!” said Bill scornfully. “You 
with the polka dots!” 


/T MAY BE HARD 10 BE A GLAMOUR GIRL If YOU WEAR 


I winced. “Myrna Loy has freckles,” 
I said. 

“Consider the difference in the 
background, my sweet.” 

“I don’t mean what you mean, any- 
way,” I said. “I just want to keep 
Judy from getting up there at all.” 

“No rough stuff with Judy,” Bill 
cried. 

But he couldn’t stop me. The great 
light had dawned. “Look here,” I said. 
“Suppose I can fix this.” I hadn’t the 
least idea how, but I knew I’d think 
of something. “Will you give me ten 
dollars if I do?” 

He had it, I knew. Old Budget Bill. 
He was saving for an outboard motor. 

“Why do you need ten—” Bill was 
saying, when someone opened the 
French windows. 

“It’s a go, then,” I said quickly. 
“Consider the whole thing fixed.” 

Slats came in. He sat down the way 
he does, like a deck chair folding up, 
and grinned at me. “Hello, Little 
Tiger Lily.” (Isn’t that the flower 
with spots?) “And wherefore the 
white pants?” 

I stretched my mouth in a bright 
smile. “We of the upper classes call 
them shorts,” I said. 

“Do you want to play badminton?” 

“No,” I said. “I’m too busy. I have 
to think.” 

Slats looked worried. “You better 
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begin gradually,” he said. “Just a 
thought at a time. Have one, quick, 
and come on.” 

“T can have ideas anywhere, I sup- 
pose,” I said coldly. “Even out with 
you.” 

The clubhouse was crowded. We 
couldn’t get a court. We sat down by 
the wall on the sidelines, and Slats 
watched the game while I thought. 
I thought about tiger lilies and ten 
dollars, and then about Judy and 
Bill. I thought about Judy, and about 
various reasons why people didn’t 
go places. 

They didn’t go places because they 
were sick. But Judy was definitely 
healthy. They didn’t go places be- 
cause they had telegrams telling 
them not to. That was out. Too dan- 
gerous. They didn’t go places because 
they hadn’t been invited in the first 
place. If Judy didn’t win the Con- 
test— But who could fix that? 

Slats was saying, “What’s this on 
your so-called mind?” 

I told him—just about Judy and 
Bill, of course—and he said, “What’s 
the matter with Bill? Of course 
Hasty’ll be the big hero up there. But 
if Bill can’t hold his women, it’s too 
bad. Why should you worry?” 


“Never mind. I do. There’s a 
reason.” 

“You don’t crave this Tarzan, too,” 
Slats growled. 

“Suffering cats, no,” I cried. “Only 
I have to fix it so that Judy won’t 
get there. I have to do something fast, 
too. Here it is Wednesday, and the 
Benefit’s Saturday night. Think of 
something, can’t you?” 

“What’ll you give me if I do?” 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

His eyes had that soft-boiled look. 
“Give me the last dance on Saturday 
night. And—help you? I'll go to 
town!” 

The last dance. In our crowd that 
means you take the girl home, after 
you ve stopped at the Dizzy Duck and 
Sam’s Barn and had a cup of coffee 
at the Diner. 

“Okay. You can begin by buying 
me a coke,” I said. 

But we didn’t have a drink. The 
court was free. We challenged Bill 
and Judy, who turned up as we 
started to play. 

All through the game I went on 
thinking. I was getting pretty ex- 
hausted by now, and I hadn’t gained 
an inch. “The only way to fix that 
gal,” I told myself, making a mean 
placement, “is to import Brenda 
Frazier.” 

Looking (Continued on page 122) 
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At Sea, between Suva and Auckland 


EAR Goop HOUSEKEEPING: Why 

do I always wait until it is 
rough to write you? Last week 

we sailed a sea like the pro- 
verbial millpond—a sea so 

calm it was monotonous, and 

we wished for a whale or a sudden 
island—anything to shatter the lan- 
guid spell. But last night out of Suva 
the wind freshened, the ship re- 
sponded, and this morning, our first 
gray, rainy day, we know we have 
left deep summer behind and are 
heading into late autumn. 
I wrote you last upon a Sunday, the 
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day before we sailed from Honolulu. 
And after I closed the typewriter that 
warm Sabbath afternoon, we dined at 
the home of friends near Diamond 
Head and watched the signal lights 
flare above the beloved mountain, 
walked in our friends’ wild gardens, 
and lingered beside their pool. Their 
children were going to the movies and 
had early supper. It made Mlle. Xe 
The Lady Who Travels With Me, and 
me homesick to watch them scamper 
through their meal and then dart off 
like dragonflies—only dragonflies 
make no heart-warming clatter. 
Sailing day was May first, Lei Day 
in the Islands. Everyone wore a lei, 
and the sky was serene and cloud- 
less. We paid a final call upon a young 
man with whom we both have fallen 
in love—he is now about four months 
old—and then drove to a downtown 
gallery to see the exhibition of 
Juanita Vitousek’s lovely water- 
colors of Hawaiian flowers and land- 
scapes. Afterwards we went to the 
park, where the leis were displayed 
and had just been judged. The lei 
queens were there—beautiful girls in 


colorful holokus, standing on plat- 
forms above the crowds—and we 
walked about for some time, while 
the band played and Mlle. X took 
moving pictures. 

At six we sailed, hanging over the 
rail to catch final glimpses of our 
friends on shore. Diamond Head was 
uniquely beautiful in the sunset. I 
watched as long as I could, with an 
ache in my throat. It seems almost 
incredible to harbor an enduring af- 
fection for an extinct volcano. But I 
do, and it is not the affection one ac- 
cords scenery; it is the love one sur- 
renders to a personality. 

All the way to Suva the seas were 
smooth and shining. And we have 
splendid shipmates. Our deck chairs 
are beside those of friends from 
Honolulu, San Francisco, and New 
York. Three of our congenial com- 
panions are Righard Crooks, his wife, 


Sometimes you actually lose a day when you cross the 
equator; but you will find adventure and breathtaking 
loveliness that will color all the days you have left. 
You will never forget—or regret—losing that one day 


and their son. They are concert bound 
for Auckland and Sydney, and then 
on to Europe via Africa. It is hard to 
speak casually of Mildred, Richard, 
and Richard II, for Mlle. X and I are 
agreed that it is worth sailing to Aus- 
tralia to meet and know them. 

This ship is the sister ship of the 
Lurline. Boarding her, we looked in- 
stinctively for familiar faces. We 
were at home upon her broad decks, 
in her lounges and pavilions, along 
her companionways, and our suite 
amidships is as steady as a surgeon’s 
hand. 

The captain also has become our 
friend. He has been with us on our 
land expeditions; we have been en- 
tertained by him in his own domain; 
and this afternoon we will drink tea 


It’s strange, but true—she’s your cous- 
in. She’s a native of American Samoa 


with him on the bridge and talk of 
strange places and the unfathomable 
sea. 

The first few days on board were 
spent in being lazy and in making 
friends, in sorting out faces once 
strange and now familiar and putting 
names to them. In the beauty salon, 
when I was having my hair tor- 
tured into more seemly shape for a 
Samoan holiday, I encountered Char- 
lotte Greenwood and told her of the 
great pleasure she has given me, 
when many times I have watched her 
from the audience side of the foot- 
lights. She is traveling with her hus- 
band and members of her company 
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and is to play The Post Road in 
Sydney. I hope we will have a chance 
to applaud her there. 

Another delightful occupation has 
been watching almost everyone being 
horribly strenuous in the deck-sports 
contests. Some take it very seriously. 
Quoits, deck tennis, and paddle tennis 
—match after match, day after day— 
eliminations, semifinals, finals. Mlle. 
X murmured from her deck chair 
that she was utterly exhausted with 
the effort of being an innocent by- 
stander. In Honolulu we met an ex- 
change professor from Chicago, who 
argued that you think with your body 
as well as with your mind. Visualize 
active sports, and in forming the 
image you become an involuntary 
participant. If this is the case, I am 





an athlete! And from now on I shall 
cease to put my fictional characters 
through strenuous paces. No more 
skiing or golfing, no more tennis or 
cougar-hunting for them! For if Pro- 
fessor Blumer’s premise is true, I 
have been wearing myself out for 
years in the practice of my sedentary 
profession. Here I have been priding 
myself on my utterly unathletic lean- 
ings—and all the time, by way of a 
typewriter and an imagination, I 
have been double-crossing my better 
instincts! 

There have been many games— 
other than deck sports—and a good 
many parties. Morning sherbet, after- 
noon tea, movies, Keeno. And bridge. 
Mr. Crooks discards the mantle of 
one of the world’s greatest tenors and 
becomes a second Culbertson. But 
during the bridge sessions on a lanai 
on A deck (Continued on page 202) 
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DOOR closed. She went from 
the antiseptic coolness of the 
doctor’s office into the spark- 
ling brightness of the Octo- 
ber afternoon. She knew for 
certain now. 

She walked swiftly and with a 
buoyancy she had not felt for a long 
time. It was inside her body—a happi- 
ness. Click, click, went high heels 
against the pavement, and the wind 
gusted around a corner and made 
holiday in the silver fox on her shoul- 
ders. When she was a little girl, Octo- 
ber wind had played like that in her 
long black hair. 

She walked without planning. But 
she knew that she could not go 
straight home now; she had to be 
alone with this knowledge for a while. 
She was not thinking at all, just feel- 
ing—a deep inner wellspring of secret 
elation and wonder that was her 
secret and would not survive contact 
with other life. Going home lay far 
back in her mind. She would go back, 
but not now,-Now she belonged with 
the hurrying strangers and the gay 
wind and the bright afternoon— 
things that were impersonal and did 
not know her or care. So she would 
escape from thinking. 

The wind swooped and caught her 
against the windows of a huge shop 
—the most expensive in the town. 
Behind the glass was rich winter: 
furs, bags, costumes. She knew the 
shop, although she seldom went there 
to buy anything. But today only the 
best would do. 

The aisles were rich and scented, 
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and the people moving about looked 
happy and gay. An elevator took her 
to the third floor, where there was a 
saleswoman with yellow hair, a 
vacant smile, and a honeyed voice. 
It was a marvelous place. It was doll- 
land. Marvelous dolls in blue and 
pink bassinets lay in eternal stillness, 
and the carpet was ivory white. There 
were exquisite boxes holding stuff as 
soft as clouds, and piles of whiteness 
everywhere. It was dazzling. It caught 
at one’s throat like a too-sweet scent. 
She saw herself in a mirrored wall: 
slender, dark haired, dark eyed, in 
her well-cut dark suit and the lovely 
foxes on her shoulders. At one temple 
there was a pencil of silver to match 
them, and a disk of pale color was on 
her cheeks. She caught her breath. 
Why, she was young! Surely that 


Rufus sat down at her feet. 
“Why, we’re walking on air, 
Mother.”” he told her. So 
they were glad, after all! 





body must be young to match the 
glow that came from her heart. 

The saleswoman turned to her. 
“May I serve you, moddum?” In con- 
fusion Ellen drew the nearest white 
box to her. 

“T—had not meant to buy anything 
today.” It was difficult. Her heart was 
beating too fast. 

In a moment she was billowed with 
exquisiteness. Little dresses, little 
shirts, little things of all sorts and 






























It is often said that women 
can’t keep a secret. But this 


woman couldn’t tell hers! 


kinds; all as soft and fine as dew; all 
tearing at a woman’s breast, deceiv- 
ing her into imagined bliss. 

“T will take this—and this—” 

She stole a look at the mirror. Her 
face was scarlet now. The saleswoman 
scribbled. 

“They’re adorable, aren’t they? 
Just what a young mother will love. 
Your daughter is sure to adore every 
one of them.” 

The bus let her off a couple of 
blocks from the apartment. She was 
very tired. There were no leaves 
blowing about in the cleanswept part 
of the city where she lived. October 
had not come there. 

Agnes, the colored maid, opened the 
door. “Oh, ma’am, you do look pale,” 
she said, with unwonted concern. 

Ellen went to her room to take off 


her things. She had carried the parcel 
herself, and now she put it away ona 
high shelf in her closet before she 
took off her hat. 

The duplex apartment suited the 
Kanes perfectly. It was large enough 
and no more. There was a bedroom 
apiece for the children—Phyllis and 
Rufus—and one for Ellen and Fred. 
No guestroom, because nobody has 
guests any more. The rest of it was 
just right, scaled to the ability of one 
maid and a woman to help every Fri- 
day. There was not a superfluous 
corner, yet no suggestion of crowd- 
ing. People admired and sometimes 
envied the way the Kanes fitted into 
life. So few managed like that, and 
the Kanes were only moderately well 
off. They knew where every dollar 
went, yet they seemed to have none 
of the annoying problems that pester 
and sometimes threaten other people. 
Phyllis liked to say that they lived 
with no edges hanging over. 

Ellen put on a dark-green dress for 
dinner, and the color made her eyes 
exceptionally deep and bright. Yet 
no one seemed to notice how she 
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looked. They never did seem to 
notice, for the Kanes were indi- 
vidualists, respecting one another’s 
reserve. 

Although Rufus and Phyllis were 
home for dinner, they were both in a 
great hurry to be gone. Fred was im- 
mersed in thoughts of his own—Fred 
was always thinking. He said that it 
took all of a man’s mind to keep one 
jump ahead in these times. But he 
was by nature a silent man, and the 
life of the household flowed past him 
like a river while he sat on the bank 
watching the current. Now and then 
the children amused him, and his lips 
would relax in a half-smile at some- 
thing Phyllis said. She was his favor- 
ite and could win response from him 
when no one else could. 

Phyllis looked like Ellen at seven- 
teen; but Ellen had never been like 
Phyllis for even an hour in her life. 
The girl was quicksilver, darting here 
and there, touching with brief, pierc- 
ing impertinence where she chose to 
go. Daring anything. Ellen was almost 
afraid of her at times. They had never 
been very close, even when Phyllis 
was little. 

Rufus was different—though, in his 
own way, as (Continued on page 167) 
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BY EVELYN 
MURRAY 
CAMPBELL 


Part V 


HE following morning found 
Prescott in the Inner Temple 
rooms of Sir John Lowe, K.C. 
It was early, barely nine 
o'clock. Seated in a worn 
leather chair, Prescott kept his 
eyes on the carpet. Lowe, pacing up 
and down, was reviewing succinctly 
the objections he had been putting 
forward for the past half-hour. 

“You have nothing to gain—and 
you have everything to lose—try- 
ing to help this Lucy Lee. If you mix 
yourself up in a case of this nature, 
where mud must and will be flung, 
some of that mud is bound to.stick 
to you—lily-white though you may 
be, my dear Robert.” Lowe’s thin, 
craggy features melted into a friendly 
yet sardonic smile. “Mark my words, 
this case won’t finish at the police 
court. It’s too big for the magistrate, 
and he knows it. He'll send it to the 
Old Bailey. That means even more 
publicity. And if it gets about that 
you are interested, as get about it 
must—you don’t know what a whis- 
pering gallery this town is—the gov- 
ernment will drop you like a hot 
brick. All that we hoped for in the 
direction of a grant for the clinic is 
certain to fall through.” 

There was a long silence. Prescott 
fully appreciated the authority be- 
hind the argument. Lowe’s position 
at the bar was pre-eminent. But the 
fixity of his expression merely grew. 

“Don’t you realize,” Lowe contin- 
ued, “that if you come into this, 
you're certain to be called as a med- 
ical witness for the defense? So far 
as I can gather, this wretched Dallas 
girl who killed herself had no proper 
medical attendant. She was a protégee 
of that notorious Madame Sullivan. 
Which means that no doctor in his 
senses will be prepared to testify. 
And yet you—you, of all people— 
want to step in and give evidence.” 

Prescott’s jaw was set. “I’m sorry, 
Lowe. I appreciate everything you 
say. I wish I could explain. All I can 
tell you is that I’ve given my word to 
help this nurse. And help her I must.” 

Lowe sighed and flung his pencil 
down upon the desk. “Well!” he de- 
clared, as if in desperation, “I suppose 
T’ll have to see you through your 
lunacy. Against your interest and my 
judgment, I'll take the case. Not for 
Sullivan, mind you. But for this 
fledgling nurse of yours.” ; 

Despite the gruffness in Lowe’s 
tone, the affectionate generosity of 
his action was evident to Prescott. A 
somber satisfaction swept over him. 
Whatever the risk might be to him- 
self, at least he had secured the best 
counsel in London for Anne’s sister. 
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N THE third of July the Rolgrave 
case came up, as Lowe had pre- 
dicted, at the Old Bailey. Though it 
was not yet half-past ten when Pres- 
cott reached the court, the place was 
filled to overflowing. He felt a pro- 
found relief that Anne was not pres- 
ent. Overruling all her protests, he 
had insisted that she must not come. 
Now, confronted by the heat and 
clamor of this arena, he saw how 
wise his decision had been. Fighting 
his way through the crowd, he found 
a seat close behind the bench occu- 
pied by counsel. Lowe, who had just 
come into court, exchanged a few 
brief words with him. Then Drewett, 
counsel for the Crown, a portly figure 
with beetling eyebrows, made his ap- 


pearance. He darted an odd look at 
Prescott, whom he knew quite well, 
but barely nodded. 

Suddenly there came a louder buzz 
of excitement, a higher note of ten- 
sion. The two accused were brought 
into court. As Mrs. Sullivan, followed 
by Lucy, entered the dock, necks 
were craned, every eye was diverted 
toward them. Prescott, loathing and 
despising the curiosity of the mob, 
found himself averting his gaze in 
sheer disgust. But, at last, he turned 
his head and glanced at Lucy. 

She stood very still, her arms stiffly 
by her sides, her rigid head giving 
her a dazed and doll-like quality. She 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 





Her heart breaking, Anne began the 
hymn Lucy had sung in her delirium 


seemed to have shrunk within her- 
self, as though fear had completely 
numbed her, dried the well of her 
emotions. Not so Mrs. Sullivan. The 
owner of the Rolgrave, brazenly at 
home beneath the high glare of pub- 
licity, took blatant advantage of its 
spotlight. 

At that moment there was a call 
for silence and the court stood up. 
Impressively, his robes flowing, wig 
well set, the judge made his entrance. 
Quickly the jury was sworn. The case 
commenced. 

An officer (Continued on page 149) 
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An YOU FIT 10 DRIVE 


. NE question—bluntly asked 
Nand honestly answered by 
every automobile driver in 
~ the country—would do more 
to eut down highway deaths 
than the strictest legislation. 

That simple but important question 
is: “Am I fit to drive?” 

It may seem so obvious to you as 
to sound foolish. Because you do 
drive. And according to the laws of 
your state, you have a perfect right 
to drive. Your license proves that. 

But are you honestly fit to drive? 
Do you know the meaning of “acci- 
dent visualization” and the part it 
plays in safe driving? How good is 
your eyesight? Have you any physi- 
cal handicap? Are you emotionally 
stable? Is your reaction time up 
to par? Do you know when you 
should not-attempt to drive? 

It isn’t strange if you have 
driven a car for years and never 
before asked yourself these ques- 
tions. Because the importance of 
a driver’s physical and emotional 
fitness is just being fully realized 
by traffic experts, and has not 
yet been brought. home to the 
man and woman behind the 
wheel. Strict and uniform legis- 
lation will bring it home to them 
some day. 

That day will be when there 
are no longer any states that is- 
sue drivers’ licenses without an 
examination; when all states test 
applicants as thoroughly as does 
the state of Washington, which 
tests vision, depth perception, 
color blindness, and reaction 
time, as well as knowledge of 
motor-vehicle laws and ability 
to handle a car on the road. 

But you can’t afford to wait— 
or have your neighbor wait—for 
that day. Fortunately, waiting 
isn’t necessary. For both of you 
can make yourselves responsible 
for finding out if you really have 
a right to drive. 

First of all, have you enough 
imagination to visualize trouble 
before it comes? To reckon with 
bad roads, slippery pavement, 
fog, and the fact that the driver 
ahead and the one approaching 
the intersection can’t be counted 
on to use common sense? 

Many persons who have stud- 
ied the highway-accident prob- 
lem think that this brand of 
practical imagination (called 
“accident visualization” by some 
authorities) plus a sense of re- 
sponsibility and fair play are 
enough to make a safe driver out 
of anyone who isn’t afflicted with 
an unconquerable physical or 
psychological handicap. 
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What are those 
handicaps? Prob- 
ably the most dan- 
gerous handicap to E 
a driver—which | 
may be unknown to DD 
him—is defective ; 
vision. Frequently a 
person has a curtailed field of vision, 
without being aware of it. That was 
true of the woman who said over and 
over again, after her automobile had 
hit another car as it turned into the 
highway from a side road, “I didn’t 
see the car at all.” Later, when her 
eyes were tested, a large blind area 
in her right field of vision was dis- 
covered. She had never known of it. 

Mrs. B. of New York was a careful 
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The Drunk-o-Meter balloon tells accurately how much alcohol has been consumed 


sure? 


You may believe that you are 


driver. 
Read this article, 


safe But are you 


and 


answer that question honestly 


driver, took no chances, and yet was 
always getting into small accidents. 
It worried her husband, and one day 
he spoke to a doctor friend about it. 
The doctor advised Mr. B. to persuade 
his wife to have her eyesight tested. 
The test showed that her binocular 
vision (which makes it possible to 
judge the size and distance of ob- 
jects and one’s relation to them) was 
defective. (Continued on page 127) 
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If you have a job.. 


job has all sorts of responsibilities—and pleasures. Respon- 
sibilities to your employer, to the job, and to yourself. 
Personality and personal appearance are important. The 
sloppy, carelessly groomed person is seldom efficient; whereas 
the appropriately dressed, neat, alert person usually has an 
attractive personality, gives and gains confidence. To good 
grooming should be added attention to style and personal 
becomingness, for two reasons—the attractive result and the 
economy of right purchases. One of the old Greeks wisely 
said, “Make every occasion a great occasion, as you never can 
tell when fate is taking your measure for a larger place.” 
Therefore, every day put your best foot forward in action and 
appearance. To do this, appropriate dress is very important. 
Choose simple clothes for the office, tailored or not, according to your type. Think 
out your wardrobe as a whole, and have some double-duty dresses and coats. This 
isn’t just a matter of luck. It’s planning. So study your wardrobe, plan it, buy it 
(gradually, if need be), and then proceed to enjoy it. The Carolyn Modes clothes 


illustrated on these five pages are widely distributed throughout the country. 


HELEN KOUES 
DIRECTOR 


Miss Dana Jenny, one of the 
fashion editors of the New 
York Journal and American, 
arrives at work on the dot 
of nine in this suit: a wool 
coat and a one-piece, 
short-sleeved wool dress. 
Colors: black, wine, brown, 
dahlia green, Viking blue. 
Sizes 12 to 20; price, $25 
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This wonderful black wool-tweed coat will make 
everyone stop when they hear the price—$29.95. The 
gored and flared skirt, the squared shoulders, the 
neatly buttoned neckline make it one of the most 
practical and becoming coats of the year. Colors: 
green, wine, blue, brown, and black. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Miss Wiggins’ Scotch bonnet from Dobbs, black pouch 





On country weekends a three-piece suit is as essential 
as a bread-and-butter letter. The one Elizabeth wears 
has a full-length, raccoon-trimmed topcoat, which she 
wears over a two-piece suit. The trimly tailored jacket 
has long sleeves and buttons snugly down the front. 
The gored skirt can be worn with sweaters and other 
sports jackets. The three-piece suit comes in wine, 


bag from Koret, golden-beige gloves and all the 


winterpine green, Tunis blue, rust, and brown. Sizes 
other gloves she’wears are Kislav washable gloves 


12 to 20. Price, $49.95. Her green suede hat is from Dobbs 


Photographs by Paul D’Ome 
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A two-piece costunmte that you won’t believe is true, for 
only $39.95. Long-sleeved, wool dress and a wonderful, 
waistline-length fur jacket. The jacket you can wear 
from dawn to dusk and dusk to dawn, with street 
dresses and evening clothes. The dress with its circular 
skirt and high V neckline is the sort of frock you just 
can’t be without: Colors are: Viking blue, brown, black, 
dahlia green, and blackberry wine. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Sketch at left shows dress without the jacket 


A quick change from work to play and Betty, as 
her friends call her, dashes to dinner with her 
beau in this draped rayon-crepe dress. The long 
sash crosses in front high over the waistline and 
ties in back to form a bustle bow which meets 
a line of buttons in back from shoulder to waist- 
line. The gold-locket necklace is part of the dress. 
Gold bracelet, Leo Glass. Price, $19.95. Sizes 
12 to 20. Colors: black, green, grape, and brown 
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Ruth Warwick, blithely stepping up the ladder of success in radio, 
leaves her New York apartment charmingly but purposefully dressed 
in a new tweed reefer and felt hat. And let us say to all you girls 
with jobs: choose a reefer. It covers a multitude of occasions, can 
be city- or country-aired by the accessories. This particular reefer 
with new, fitted, small-waisted line adds youth and beauty to any 
gal’s figure. The collar is roundish, notched; the buttons are four and 
big; its own wool scarf is plaid and porous. Ruth looked well in green 
tweed. You might prefer wine or brown, gaily flecked. 12 to 20; $25 





Being photographed for publicity purposes is just one 
part of Miss Warwick’s radio work. Smart girl that she 
is, she chose to wear a simple, flattering black dress with 
high-necked roll collar of white piqué. The three-quarter 
sleeves are edged in the same pretty-girl fashion. Soft 
front pleats, fine leather belt lend further pictorial as well 
as realistic allure. And we'll wager that you'll jump at 
least one rung of success’ ladder if you pick this very same 
dress, in pebbly-weave rayon, black only; 12 to 20: $19.95 






You'll look charmingly businesslike, too, 
if you wear this lovely wool dress to the 
office. Miss Warwick, reading radio script 
in a quiet corner of the Studio, wears it in 
holly-leaf green. An all-purpose but 
most fetching dress, with “golden plum” 
clips for buttons, trapunto work on cone 
pockets and sleeve tops, small collar. 
self belt. Other colors: mulberry, grape 
wine, teal, brown, black. 10 to 20: $19.95 


Radio “stars” often dress for evening broad- 
casts, and here Miss Warwick wears a formal 
frock with the new bustle back and short, 
fitted jacket. If you can afford only one eve- 
ning frock, this is it! All points new; but you 
won't tire of them—neither will your friends. 
Stiffsh fabric (rayon moiré), bustle back. 
heart-shaped neckline in front, low in back. 
short-sleeved jacket with gold-colored buttons. 
Black, Bagdad blue, or fuchsia. 12 to 20; $19.95 
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As Miss Warwick receives lots of invitations to lunch with big- 
wigs in the radio world, her clothes budget must provide for a 


ai 
dressier type of coat, like this beauty. Topped by a luxurious ~ 
collar of silver fox in the new square ripple pouch shape, the a 


an 


coat has a fitted, slim waist and graceful skirt. It’s of black, fine. 
warm material—a spongy, soft, narrowly ribbed woolen. You 
can’t miss her new gloves; they are a new moss green to wear 
with black. Her small, highish hat is of hatters’ plush—black, 
of course. If you wish, you may have coat in wine. 10 to 20: $79.95 
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You may be like Mrs. James R. Cherry, Jr., who has rela- 
tively easy-to-fit feet. Her youth (she is 29) and her weight 
(128 pounds) and her rigid arches have a great deal to do 
with it. She can wear all types of shoes except sandals. These 
are taboo because her feet are fleshy, and cutout places rub. 
She gets along well with both high heels and high-cut throat 
lines. All the shoes we chose for her are high-riding styles, 
without openwork of any kind. She likes extreme styles, so 
we indulged her when it came to her dress and evening shoes. 
You will notice that, for the long hours of caring for her 
household and her baby, she will wear shoes that completely 
enclose her foot. “Peek-a-boo” styles can never spell comfort. 
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BY ELIZABETH GORDON 








Or you may be like Mrs. Doree Smedley, the heroine of our 
February feature, “Mother, Why Can’t You Look Smart?” 
Mrs. Smedley has real trouble getting comfortable shoes, 
although she has perfectly normal feet. She has flexible 
arches, which means that her feet are bigger when she 
stands than when she sits. This requires her to wear low 
heels and shoes with high closings that will hold her feet 
back in the shoes and prevent them from jamming into the 
toe space. She carl wear sandals, either, though for a reason 
different from Mrs. Cherry’s, because her feet “collapse” 
when she steps on them, and in sandals they would “escape” 
through the openings. But she recognizes her “right” shoes. 





that the shape of your face deter- 

mines your make-up. But we be- 
lieve we’re the only fashion editors 
who consistently crusade for that 
same kind of self-knowledge about 
feet and shoes. 

When you stop to think about it, 


ay 


A inat experts frequently point out 


it is perfectly obvious that our feet 
are just as individual as our faces. 
It’s not hard to see why, in order to 
buy shoes successfully, we must 
study both the shape and characteris- 
tics of our feet. Nor is it hard to 
understand why we can’t all wear the 
same kinds of shoes. 


The shoe wardrobes we show for 
each of our four typical women are 
the right shoes for their individual 
needs. They are also the newest fall 
styles. Don’t think for a minute that 
you need forsake the season’s mode, 
to be comfortably shod. Fortunately, 
your shoemakers do fine styling on 





Or you may be like Miss Hope Skillman, a well-known fab- 
ric stylist, whose work keeps her on her feet a great deal 
and also requires that she be smartly dressed. She is a real 
“low-heel girl,” saying “I couldn’t cover the market in high 
heels. I prefer a steady carriage and a straight back to the 
local flattery of high heels. Too many women fit their eyes 
instead of their feet, forgetting that the pretty shoe may also 
cripple their carriage and cancel out smartness.” With this 
one limitation, she can wear any style of shoe. So in choosing 
her shoe wardrobe, we gave her only one frivolous pair of 
daytime shoes, which she says she will never wear out. She 
can—and she does—wear evening shoes with high heels. 


AND YOU 


Or you may be like Mrs. Henry B. Davies, who is one of the 
most photographed mothers in America just now. Mrs. 
Davies is 46 years old, has two daughters in their twenties, 
and weighs 125 pounds. Because she is not heavy, she can 
be comfortable in high heels for short periods. Hence her 
high-heeled dress step-ins and evening shoes. She gave 
up opera pumps and sandals years ago as they offer too 
little support—a very wise thing for the maturing woman 
weighing more than 125 pounds. Mrs. Davies is so wary of 
high heels that she carries them to the place where she wants 
to appear and puts them on just before she arrives. This way, 
she saves herself fatigue and postpones telltale face lines. 





a custom shoemaker he takes eleven 


all types and lasts. Even if you are a 
“low-heel person,” your shoes can 
have real fashion significance these 
days. 

Don’t confuse “the right shoes” 
with “the right size.” We don’t mean 
size. You can be fitted with the right 
size; but if the shoes are of the wrong 


last or the wrong pattern, they are 
not the shoes for you. If that seems 
confusing, just remember that the 
size marks in a shoe involve only two 
measurements—overall length and 
width through the ball of the foot. 
Yet actually there are other measure- 
ments that matter. When you go to 


measurements. He measures from 
heel to ball, from ball to tips of toes. 
He measures that third dimension 

the height or thickness of important 
parts of the foot. Even the distance 
around the heel is measured, and 
the distance (Continued on page 65) 
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University of Washington. Tweed coat, slide-fastened lining; $25. Skirt; $6.95 
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BY MARGARET STONE of the Fashion Staff 


e say it with pictures, our own 

“Big Three” to guide you: Lillian 

Eberhart, Junior at the University 
of Washington, in Seattle; Catherine 
Dahl, graduated in June from the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Kay Foster, Junior at the University 
of California, Berkeley. Each posed 
on her own campus in clothes which 
we chose and which you can buy. 

Lillian, the yearbook “typical co- 
ed,” wears our green Shetland nub- 
tweed coat with inside “warmer” of 
red plaid wool, which, by its own 
slide fastener, slips in and out. Othér 
coat colors: wine, luggage brown. 

Catherine, .all-University riding 
champion, shows off her fine figure in 
a gray men’s-wear wool-flannel skirt, 
natural-leather belt around the mid- 
riff. Her tweed jacket comes in color- 
ful over-checks, including yellow. 
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Kay Foster, California co-ed, stands 
against the steps of Stephens Union 
Court in a duplicate of Lillian’s skirt, 
blackberry shade blending with her 
purplish plaid tweed jacket. Other 
skirt colors: wine, stone blue, or 
green. (Clothes on this page, sizes 12 
to 20, to be found in stores above.) 

Opposite, Betty Peet and Peggy 
Tippett photographed at New York 
University’s Hall of Fame to show 
Betty’s plaid wool suit with its 
guardsman-front precision of but- 
tons, slim-at-the-sides pleated skirt; 
green, rust, and purple. Her plaid 
hat? Well, just write to us if you’re 
interested. Peggy’s reefer English- 
type tweed with matching skirt and 
contrasting wool-jersey blouse com- 
bines style with usefulness and value. 
Blue, red, green, or brown tweed 
mixtures. (The suits, sizes 9 to 17.) 


Frederick & Nelson 
Seattle, Wash. 


Neiman-Marcus Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Marshall Field & Company 

Chicago, Ill. 

The Children’s clothes 

The Halle Bros. Co. 
STORES IN OTHER CITIES ARE LISTED 


Photo by Lewis Weld 


THE CLOTHES ON THESE 8 PAGES ARE NOW 


BEING SHOWN AT 
Lord & Taylor, New York City 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
T. A. Chapman Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Woodward & ee 
Washington, D. C. 


In Cleveland, Ohio 


The Junior clothes 
are at are at 
The Higbee Company 
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_ University of Wisconsin. 
Check cardigan; $10.95. 
Wool-flannel skirt; $6.95 





University of California. 
Plaid tweed jacket; $10.95. 
Its tweed skirt; $6.95 
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Sweaters described at right 


Hooded windbreaker, natural poplin; $6.95 


Photographed by Gray-O' Reilly at Connecticut College for Women, New London 


Velveteen (cotton) charmer for teas; collar and cuffs of white lace and piqué; $17.95 


weaters and skirts are tops in 

stand-bys all four years, gay jack- 

ets for change, a good topcoat 
autumn to spring. 

But, of course, you won’t wear 
sweaters and skirts all the time. 
Rushing teas, faculty affairs call for 
something soft and pretty like this 
black velveteen (cotton) dress with 
white piqué-and-lace collar and cuffs, 
buttons down the front, curved ful- 
ness across the back, in which Betty 
Peet, a sophomore at Connecticut 
College for Women, charmingly posed 
for us. This comes also in green, blue, 


brown, or wine. In the top picture, 
Betty’s wearing the hooded wind- 
breaker we chose for college girls. 
It’s poplin, slide fastened, has draw- 
string hood, comes in natural, navy, 
scarlet, green, or blue. 

Look to the left for authentic twin 
sweater sets. First, the long, loose 
Shetland, handsewn, with grosgrain 
ribbon outside the cardigan; white, 
navy, maize, rose, cherry, blue, or 
green. Second, shorter, classic, ribbed, 
crew-neck set of mohair and zephyr 
yarn, in white, green, maize, blue, or 
rose. Both slipovers, both cardigans 


ACCESSORIES AS WELL AS CLOTHES FROM LORD & TAYLOR 
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have long sleeves. (Cardigans, $4.95 each; 
slipovers, $3.95 each.) Note little-boy col- 
lar of a white shirt. Sleeves pushed up, 
bows in the hair, peasant scarf, saddle 
oxfords are taken for granted. 

Below, pretty Peggy Mitchell, a class- 
mate of Betty’s, cogitates over her notes 
in a snappy plaid wool dress. Red, green, 
or blue. At the top of this page, Betty tells 
Peggy what a wonderful time she had 
in her two-tone dress; wine or bluegrass 
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A-plus clan-plaid classic sheer-wool classroom dress; $14.95 
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Two-tone date frock with lovely skirt, jewel-like buttons, pebbly-weave rayon crepe; $17.95 





Formal evening frock, wasp waist, bustle bow; $29.95 


(bodice lighter). Note the Fiesta-pattern home- 
spun spread and curtains college girls adore. 
Evening formal—of rayon and cotton bengaline 
and rayon and silk velvet, with tiny waist, bustle 
bow—comes in raspberry, blue, or rose. The 
dresses come in Junior sizes 9 to 17; sw 
skirts, and hooded windbreaker, sizes 12 to 20. 























School chums admire new jackets: tweed, $7.95; velveteen, $5.95 
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een-age girls in high school, emerg- 

ing from that “awkward age” and 

newly conscious of their pretty fig- 
ures, look up to college girls and ad- 
mire the way they dress. On a smaller 
scale, both in price and size, teeners 
find and dote on the same types of 
sweaters and skirts, jackets, knock- 
about coats. Plaids, hoods, saddle ox- 
fords, too, find their way to high- 
school playgrounds and classrooms. 
At left, see two charming teeners, 
Claire Reese and Ann Nichols,. at 
school in Westfield, New Jersey, in 
new jackets. A checked tweed with 
two patch pockets in a mixture of 
brown, teal, or rust, is worn with a 


i clan-plaid 


pee: 





Connie wool dress; $8.95 


Se: 








Shetland-tweed, 8-gore skirt ($4.95) 
to match. Ann’s is twill-back vel- 
veteen, fitted. It comes in navy, 
green, black, brown, or wine. Her 
skirt, plaid wool ($5.95), with pleats 
stitched down to the yoke, may be 
had in navy, red, or green. At the foot 
of the page, opposite, Claire and Ann 
show back and front views of a fine 
warm fleece (cotton backing) coat in 
natural tan—or all the new colors. 

If you prefer the “city slicker” 
reefer type of coat, you’ll like Ann’s 
double-breasted English-type tweed, 
equally warm (opposite page, lower 
right), which comes in teal, rose- 
berry, ginger, all colors. 

Constance Coniff and her class- 
mate, Ann Sweetser, of Bronxville, 
New York, can hardly wait for school 
to open to wear the dresses in which 
we photographed them. Connie, op- 
posite, likes the green and gray plaid 
wool with flared and pleated skirt. 
(It comes in navy and red, too.) Ann, 
below, wears the lightweight beige 
wool, its skirt stitched and pleated all 
around. Also teal, stone blue, or gray. 
At the right, youll see Joy Shep- 
herd and Phyllis Schuyler, of Staples 
High School in Westport, Connecti- 
cut, wearing mix-match outfits of 
woven spun rayon. These come as 
two-piece dresses—each a shirt and 
a skirt. One dress is green and blue 
plaid; the other, solid green. Wear 











































Big success in honey-beige wool; $10.95 

















nae 6 
Two-piece rayon dresses, mixed to put plaid with plain; $3.95 ea. 


them that way or mix them (as photographed), putting 
the plaid shirt with green skirt, the green shirt with plaid 
skirt. You'll have to buy two dresses to mix them. If you 
prefer, there is a red and blue plaid with solid navy; leather 
belt included. (We recommend these be dry-cleaned.) 

The sweater set, below, new style, comes in lovebird 
blue, rose, or natural; a slip-on and ribbon-bound cardigan. 
Hooded jacket of flannel wool has slide-fastener closing 
and hood lined in color; navy with red, brown with kelly, 
wine with alpine blue. (These two pages, sizes 10 to 16.) 


: i Top, $4.95; slip-on, $3.95 Hooded jacket, slide fastened. $10 
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Sylvia; $2.95 each 


4) 
: 
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Earnest little Sally in double-breasted reefer; $25 


e chose these back-to-school clothes for their 

wearability, simplicity, cut, fabrics, thinking 

them pretty special. But we were unprepared 
for the children’s enthusiastic reaction. They 
loved each one; then chose their “favorites,” in 
which to pose on their own schoolgrounds. Sally 
marched right off in the reefer coat (above) of 
natural tan fleece (cotton backing), its brown 
velveteen collar singing with style. It also comes 
in teal or in roseberry. Mary Frances, a school- 
mate of Sally’s, in Bronxville, N. Y., made a wish 
for her red plaid gingham frock with scalloped 
white piqué collar and cuffs. It also comes in 
green or blue plaid, with front fullness and gored 


Ann’s plaid wool with detachable linen collar; $5.95 





Ann, happy in a suit of teal and brown tapestry-tweed checked wool; $5.95 for the skirt (has suspenders) ; $7.95 for the jacket 


skirt. Sally purred over her princess 
wool frock in stone blue with detach- 
able white linen collar and cuffs, and 
slide fastener. Also comes in wine. 
On the steps of the Bedford School 
in Westport, Conn., Nancy sparkles 
in a checked gingham princess frock 
edged with rickrack on pockets, col- 


lar, and cuffs. In brown, blue, green, 
or red check it’s sweet. Sylvia, with 
braids, wears a pleated spun-rayon 
frock with white piqué; royal or teal. 

Bouncing her ball, opposite, Ann 
shows her pretty dress of red and 
navy, or brown and green, plaid wool 
with detachable white collar and 


cuffs. Above, Ann, off to school in 
Yonkers, N. Y., in tapestry-tweed 
checked wool suit; boxy jacket, eight- 
gore swing skirt, Peter Pan velveteen 
collar. In teal and brown, red and 
navy, teal and wine. (Si i to 14. 
clothes on these two pages.) Your lit- 
tle girl, too, will find her “favorite.” 
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PRESENTS A VERSATILE PATTERN 


consists of a skirt, blouse, and jacket or coat, which you 

can mix or match as you wish. Make them in interesting 
new colors and fabrics, add a dash of originality in your 
accessories, and you'll be all set for travel by land or sea, 
for a day in the office, on campus, or at the country club. 
The plum tones, browns, greens, coppers, and grays—alone 
or in combinations—are important. Plaid and stripes, too. 


ee your autumn wardrobe with these two suits. Each 


For pattern and directions to make swagger suit (S-150) or 
jacket suit (S-151), sizes 12 to 20, send 50¢ for either suit. 
Give number and size when ordering pattern. Address Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave. N. Y. C. 


1 SWAGGER SUIT + 1 JACKET = 4 COSTUMES 


BY CAROLINE GRAY 
of the Fashion Staff 




















The knuckie-length swagger coat in monotone tweed 
will be the most useful thing you own. It has a center 
seam in back. With a long-sleeved jersey blouse in one 
of the plaid-skirt colors, it is casually smart. With 
matching skirt, it becomes a three-piece suit. The 
jacket suit repeats the color scheme but reverses it. 
This automatically gives you a three-piece suit, at- 
tractive anywhere when the days turn cool. Use the 
predominating color of the plaid for brief woolen 
jacket, and it will go beautifully with either skirt. Un- 
pressed pleats released high in back and front are a 
feature of the skirt, at right above. Here it is formal. 
with a crepe blouse tied at the neck and with full, 
below-the-elbow sleeves. For the street and sporting 
events wear the becoming jersey blouse and topcoat. 











Problems of Dress? Would you like suggestions 
about making the most of yourself? Just because 
you are frankly forty, you don’t need to look it. 
Our former Paris Fashion Editor, Elaine Neal, 
will analyze your own particular case. Send a full 
description of yourself, a snapshot, and $1 to Good 
Housekeeping Fashion Department, New York City 





LOOK FOR TNE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL -"_ 


BACK TO TABLES EVERYWHERE COMES CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
—MADE BY CAMPBELL’S IN THE TRUE OLD-FASHIONED WAY 


In THE DAYS when the thirteen states were young, 
and our frontiers not so wide, stout tables bore a glorious 
dish. This was chicken noodle soup, pride of those patient 
wives who made it; joy of the stalwart men who ate it. 
Again and again this dish brought its cheer to spacious 
candle-lit rooms. And down through the years has come 
a national liking for chicken noodle soup! 


Fast waning, however, is the patient custom of making 
this soup at home. Gone is the need to make it! For 
Campbell’s have brought back chicken noodle soup in 
all its old-time glory. With the best of ingredients, plus 
their years of experience, they have matched the finest 
kettleful ever brewed by a Colonial mother. Its chicken 





broth has the same proud glisten; its 
egg noodles are as abundant and 
hearty. And through the soup are 
morsels of chicken meat—inviting, and 
tender, and good! 

And so today, in millions of dining 
rooms, an old American scene is being 
reénacted. The settings and costumes have changed a 
good bit, but the soup and the smiles are the same. Per- 
haps because it’s so essentially American; perhaps because 
it’s so downright good, Campbell’s Chicken Noodle Soup 
makes friends wherever it goes. Indeed, it’s growing faster 
in popularity than any other soup in the country! When will it be 
on your table in delicious, golden platefuls ? 


Combu., 
CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 


WINNING NEW FRIENDS FASTER 
THAN ANY OTHER soup 


ee 







SYLPH SALAD 


4 pineap 1 
ple section: 
s, cut le i 
: Z cups honeydew melon ae 
oe cups watermelon balls 
paces sections, free from membran 
omaine Watercress ‘ 


a Rhubarb curls 
a ruit Juice Mayonnaise 
u 
ea meee tender rhubarb 
i : and then into ve i 
a ees strips about % che ie 
n ice water until curled. Renee 


i 
a ae balls and orange on 
x ettuce) on 
as ill i ae 
ee ae Garnish with ete ; 
een if curls. Serve with *Fr ? 
yee eee made by blending 
Loe eS together 1 cup Hellmann's 
teaspoons foe ies Mayonnaise, 5 
eapple juice 
spoon lemon juice. Serves. 4. a 
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THIS REAL MAYONN 
FROM NOW ON THE MEMBERS OF 


WITH REAL 


MAYONNAISE, : 


Lucy, YOU'RE SO SMART! ‘ 
MOST SLIMMING SALADS peT! 1 NEVER 
TASTE THIN—BUT THIS LET THE 
1s ABSOLUTELY YUMMY ! 
How po YoU DO IT? ME ey ge 


c ‘ 
September 1020 (cand 
CYC) ( 


GROCER SEND || 


NO STARCHY FILLER IN IT. IT'S 


a 


ALL MAYONNAISE ! 


5) ALL 
REALLY, LUCY ?| rat's WHY IT TASTES |) 


BUT WHAT'S 

THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN REAL 
MAYONNAISE ANO 


SALAD DRESSING ? 


Be es dedi teas tent ras 


sO RICH AND 

CREAMY, AND 

DOESN’T TURN 

WATERY WHEN oe 

you ADD MILK 
OR FRUIT 


Read why Real Mayonnaise 
tastes fresher even than home-made! 


You, yourself , know that a dress- 
ing for salad can taste no fresher 
than the salad oil used to make 
it. Our Real Mayonnaise (Best 
Foods in the West; Hellmann’s in 
the East) is made with “PRESH- 
PRESS’”’ Salad Oil, which we our- 
selves prepare fresh each day, as 
it is needed. Then in our double- 
whipper it is mixed with eggs, 
added egg yolks, our own blend 
of vinegars and choicest spices. 


Nothing else. No starchy fillers. _ 
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THIS CLUB WILL MAKE ALL THEIR, : 


SALADS WITH 


REAL MAYONNAISE 








IN THE WEST 
IN THE EAST 


The problem of what shoes to 
wear when you are comfort- 
ably at home brings out sev- 
eral more points about “right 
shoes.” The things to know 


are: Buy house shoes that are 
really sized—marked with the 
customary measurements of 
length and width. Remember 
that there are more grada- 


tions of formality for “at 
home” dress than ever be- 
fore. So plan your slipper 
wardrobe to match the for- 
mality of your housecoats, 


negligees, and lounge robes. 
The four slippers, below, 
show four different stages of 
“at home” formality that you 
need for a complete wardrobe. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
from the anklebone to the bottom of the 
heel. These measurements matter, because 
they can vary so much. 

The size marks stamped in ready-made 
shoes are really just a classifying system 
for the shoe merchant’s arrangement of 
stock. They are merely a point of depar- 
ture for the shoe salesman and you. Your 
chances of getting the right shoes depend 
on his ability to estimate those dimensions 
that aren’t officially recognized, and your 
ability to explain and interpret your case 
history to him. 

Just as a doctor should know all about 
your past illnesses, so should your shoe 
fitter know something about your past 


shoe failures—if he is to serve you prop- - 


erly. You may have discovered that you 








can’t wear shoes with elastic gores. You 
may know that the top line of an opera 
pump should never be lower than a cer- 
tain little spot known only to you. Or 
your foible may be that you can’t stand 
lacings that go high over the instep. What- 
ever your idiosyncrasy, let your shoe fit- 
ter in on the secret. Of course, you have 
to know what it is yourself. And that may 
be the hardest job of all—to find the real 
reason why your unsuccessful shoes were 
wrong. 

One thing that makes us sad is to hear 
a woman say, “The Blank Store’s shoes 
are terrible. All three pairs I bought there 
nearly killed me.” She forgets that it is 
not where she bought them, but what she 
bought that caused the trouble. If she had 
bought shoes with the same characteristics 
in any shoe store in the world, she would 
have had the same trouble. Probably all 
three pairs of those hapless shoes violated 
one or more of the “musts” or “don’ts” 
which her feet required. She had never 
analyzed her shoe failures to discover 
which characteristics in pattern, or in 
last, she should avoid in the future. 

“What are the rules to help me know 
which shoes are right for me?” we can 
imagine you asking. 

The most important rule is to have 
enough varieties of shoes for all the things 





you do. Just as you wouldn’t wear chiffon 
on a hike through the woods, so you 
shouldn’t wear afternoon shoes on an all- 
day shopping trip. Quite apart from that 
being an error in taste, which is reason 
enough, your afternoon shoes are prob- 
ably too frivolous, delicate, and dainty, 
and do not give you the firm, steady sup- 
ae necessary for being on your feet all 
ay. 

We believe, at Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that 
every woman needs at least five kinds of 
shoes. You will see (pages 52 and 53) that 
we have given (Continued on page 171) 





The “right” footwear for rain 
protection is just as important 
as the right shoes. You need 
different heel heights in rub- 
bers and galoshes to protect 


each of your assorted types 
of shoes. We show here an 
adequate wardrobe of rain- 
wear—a pump type, an oxford 
type, and two types of ga- 


loshes. Please remember that 
you can buy rain shoes in all 
heel heights—spike, high Cu- 
ban, Cuban, low Cuban, mili- 
tary, and walker. And remem- 


ber, too, that this year you 


can find gay colors in rain- 
wear. We say, wear your gay- 
est clothes in rainy weather, 


and you'll forget the weather. 
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OTHER rubs the 


tummy of her little baby bear— 


What he ate has made her sure the trouble must be there. 


By James Swinnerton 


IPs LIKE to introduce my friend, 
But he’s so small in size 

That there’s not much to say of him, 
Except he has big eyes. 








i‘ 






OT OP nenandtntler its i 


HE birdie’s pecking at the tree 
With quite a lot of zest. 
The sly owl waits, and whispers that 
He’ll use it for a nest. 


“My neighbors used to razz me—behind my back! 





“It used to make me wild—all that eyebrow-raising of my wash screamed tattle-tale gray. Goodness knows, I 
and chatter. But I don’t wonder they whispered about me. _ rubbed till my arms ached, but no use! My things looked 
The baby’s clothes, my clothes, everything that came out foggy and I couldn’t imagine why, until... 


“Now they say nice things—fo my face! 





“T found out I was using the wrong kind of soap. It ing energy in this richer golden soap and naptha that dirt 
just didn’t have pep enough to wash out all the dirt. So, has to let go—every last speck of it! My clothes are so 
quick as scat, I got some Fels-Naptha Soap at the grocer’s, _ white, they shine. Take it from me, I don’t get the razz any 
and glory, what a difference! There’s so much honest wash- | more—it’s compliments I’m hearing.” corr. 1939, Fexs « 


Banish“ Tattle -Tale Gray” with Fels- o laptha Soap! 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and 
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THRIFTY WIVES —Learn 
this priceless secret! 


® Get acquainted with Franco-American Spa- 
ghetti. It puts flavor into your foods! Serve it 
with less expensive meat cuts. Combine it 
with left-overs and see the welcome they get. 
Franco-American has a wonderful cheese-and- 
tomato sauce, made with 
eleven different ingredients. 
Serve it as a main dish, 
too. Junior will love it for 
lunch —a big plateful! Give it 
to him often, mother. There’s 
good, wholesome nourish- 
ment init and loads of energy! 
Only 10¢ a can. Order several 
from your grocer today. 







Kranco-American 
SPAGHETTI 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


Send for IREE Recive Book 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY, Dept. 29 


Camden, New Jersey. Please send me your free recipe 
book: ‘30 Tempting Spaghetti Meals.” 


Name (print) 


Address 





Meet the Day Bravely 


(Continued from page 37) 


”? 


“I wonder,” Mr. Brawer said, “if, as 
the daughter of pioneers, you would be 
interested in hearing a story of old Colo- 
rado?” Impressively, “The story of Beecher 
Island.” He sat back, expectant. 

Released from scrutiny, Fanny breathed 
more easily. 

“We tote out the old Brawer legends on 
the slightest provocation,” Marvin said to 
Fanny. But there was pleasure in his eyes 
as he looked at his father’s massive head 
and shoulders. 

“Well, now, Miss Piper, what do you 
say?” Mr. Brawer asked with the com- 
fortable laugh of one who expects to be 
coaxed. “Shall I bore you?” 

“It will indeed be a pleasure,” Fanny 
said, her poise and her voice exquisitely 
artificial. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Brawer, “in 1886 
my family was living in Fort Wallace. I 
was a child then, but I remember some 
things about this story myself. The rest— 
well, I guess my father bored as many 
people with the story as I do.” 

He laughed and so did Fanny, sympa- 
thetically. She seemed proud to be his 
chief audience. . 

.“It.was September,” he went on, “when 
my father joined an expedition sent out 
from Missouri under the command of 
General Forsyth. They started for Sher- 
idan, which was a little village to our east. 
They were sent out to relieve us of our 
chief nuisance—the Indians!” 

Her reaction was so instantaneous that 
she seemed to have been expecting this. 
Perhaps she always expected it. Her 
nostrils tightened, her eyes shone with 
purest hate. Her hand clenched around 
the stem of the water glass, and it snapped. 
Without exclamation she clung to the 
bowl of the glass, and the stem glittered on 
the mahogany. Deftly the servant relieved 
her of the goblet, brushed off the debris. 
Still Fanny sat looking at Mr. Brawer. 

“What strength,” Marvin laughed, try- 
ing to draw her eyes from his father’s 
face. 

“Well, go on,” she said to the old man. 

Mr. Brawer smiled doubtfully, but he 
was flattered by the rapt attention. “Well. 
... Oh, yes. In the eastern part of the state 
is the little Arikaree river, and on the 
river a small island that is now Beecher’s 
Island, where my father went with the 
troops from Missouri. .. .” 


2 


HE HAD told the story many times. 
Probably never had he told it so well 
as now. There was a quality of excitement 











in the room which seemed to lash him on™ 


to more moving detail, more thrilling 
gestures. Fanny’s eyes never left his face. 
In her lap, her finger, cut by a chip of the 
goblet, bled on her white handkerchief. 
It was the story of fifty white men 
against a thousand Indians, led by Chief 
Roman Nose of the Cheyennes. Fifty white 
men on an island, barricaded behind their 
dead horses. The Indians on the banks. 
“Roman Nose,” said Mr. Brawer, “was 
over six feet tall, completely naked except 
for a sash around his waist and the moc- 
casins on his feet. His face painted red and 
black, and a war bonnet of eagle’s feathers 
and heron plumes trailing out behind. He 
slapped his mouth with his hand, yelling. 
My father said he sounded like a fiend. 
They made attack after attack—nine days 
of them, and the fifty on the island with- 
out food, no water except when they dared 
slip down to the banks of the island in the 
darkness. . . . Lord, what bravery!” 
“The Indians?” Fanny said. 
“The whites, of course! When they were 
finally rescued by a troop of the tenth 
cavalry, the banks were piled high with 
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the bodies of dead Indians—hundreds of 
them. They were trying to avenge a raid 
made on their villages, the fools!” 

Deeply, softly, with an odd growl in her 
throat, Fanny said, “Did they kill many 
whites?” 

Mr. Brawer shook his head. “Only five. 
Of course, the whites had better guns.” 
He sighed contentedly. “Well, Miss Piper, 
that’s the story.” 

She breathed deeply. “I asked for it,” 
she said. Through the tissue-thin weave 
of her handkerchief the bright blood wept. 
But now her face had relaxed, her eyes 
were bright with a new idea. 

“And they were brave because there 
were only fifty of them against a thousand 
Indians?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Mr. Brawer 
without much interest. He had finished 
this phase of his entertainment; the next 
was about to begin. 


Wy Fanny stood, she put her hurt 
hand behind her as though it were a 
secret. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Brawer, “in a way 
your speaking of the museum makes me a 
little ashamed of myself.” But he said it 
proudly. “For in this house I have some of 
my most valuable possessions—historic 
items which have not as yet been given to 
the public.” He was leading her out of the 
dining room, across the square hall into 
the library. “Of course, at my death, the 
city will benefit further.” 

Behind them came Marvin and Mrs. 
Brawer—it was a slow procession to the 
carved double doors leading from the 
library. These opened, at Mr. Brawer’s 
flourish, into a small room, the walls of 
which were lined with glass cases. 

Mr. Brawer smoothed his mustache. 
“These are my pride,” he said. 

Her fist clenched over her handkerchief 
as she stood very still for a moment, tall, 
slender as a knife’s blade. 

“Here are Indian souvenirs,” Mr. Brawer 
said. “My father took them. This skin 
shirt with the porcupine-quill embroidery, 
these gewgaws—elks’ teeth, and those of 
eagle and bear claws. You see this peace- 
pipe is decorated with dyed porcupine 
quills, too. The bowl is inlaid with lead. 
Imagine the devils having the nerve to 
smoke a peace-pipe!” 

He looked so fierce suddenly that Mar- 
vin laughed, amused. “We don’t hate them 
any more, Father.” 

“That’s because there are none left 
around here for you to hate. We took care 
of them.” He stalked on. 

The more Fanny saw, the more she 
smiled, quietly, and let him lead her about. 
Then she said, “It certainly and indeed 
is interesting. Now I don’t know whether 
you would like to see some more—what 
do you call them—like leftovers?” 

“You mean historical relics?” Winfield 
Brawer asked attentively. 

“Yes. I—could show you some historical 
relics at my apartment tomorrow night if 
you and Mrs. Brawer would come.” 

“‘T hardly think—” Mrs. Brawer mur- 
mured; but Fanny had Mr. Brawer’s eye. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, “this may 
be an opportunity. We must accept Miss 
Piper’s invitation.” 

They left the small room. 

“TI must go now,” Fanny said, her tone 
carefully polite. “Thank you for an—in- 
teresting time indeed.” 

Mrs. Brawer did not urge her to stay. 

But Marvin, standing at his mother’s 
elbow, said, “Go on, tell Fanny you will—” 

Mrs. Brawer smiled stiffly. “My son 
wants me to accept your gift, Miss Piper.” 

Fanny’s dark lids came down over her 
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olore Up Allure’ while vou dleep ! 


Leave on a film of this cream at 
night to help skin stay active; 


help overcome unlovely dryness 


S YOU SLEEP your skin has time to re- 
A pair the ravages of the day, throw off 
wastes, combat unflattering dryness. But it 
can seldom do this without help. 


A delightful beauty cream used at night 
will help your skin regain its vigor and 
fresh, smooth Woodbury Cold 
Cream, prepared by skin scientists, con- 


texture. 


tains a Vitamin of great importance to the 
skin, invigorating it, bestirring its activity. 
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In so many ways Woodbury is helpful.  clusive with this luxurious beauty cream. 


A marvelous cleanser, its fine pure oils : i ae 
: , fe Let this popular cream bring its invigor- 
help dry, arid skin regain its smoothness. ; eA MeL i 

2? c ating and softening influence to your com- 
At all beauty counters, 


And Woodbury’s germ-free purity, plexion tonight! 












which helps guard sensitive skin, is ex- in attractive jars, $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 
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Le e A > MAIL FOR NEW 4-PIECE MAKE-UP KIT : 
a — John H. Woodbury, Inc., 6407 Alfred St., Cincinnati. O. ' 
A _— 
~. a *S ve, (In Canada) John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario : 
$ Please send me new Woodbury Beauty Make-up Kit contain- . 
: ing generous tube of Woodbury Cold Cream; smart, attractive . 
« ° metal compacts of exquisite Woodbury Facial I Roug . 
1 é : and Lipstick. I enclose 10¢ to cover packing and postage : 
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: (For golden skin) _J (For pink sk aa : 
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‘DESIGN FOR ZK. 


OVEINESS 


e Beauty KNows no kindlier patron 
than Tavern Candlelight. 


For into Tavern Candles go the fin- 
est materials and the work of artisans 
of candlecraft. These candles are al- 
ways well-mannered—never intrude 
by dripping or flickering. Instead, they 
enhance the occasion with their sym- 
metry and grace. You'll find a Tavern 
Candle to suit every desire. Their 
range of sizes is complete, their colors 
many—and their prices attractive. 

Tobesure you get these masterpieces 
Praia | candlemaking, ask 
g < or them by name— 

Tavern Candles. 
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eyes. “That’s fine,” she said to Mrs. Brawer, 
“that’s just fine.” 

“Well now,” Marvin said cheerfully, 
“Y’m glad it works out so nicely. Pll get 
my hat, Fanny, and we'll leave.” 

She and Mrs. Brawer waited together 
for Marvin. Fanny’s young face was sud- 
denly set and stern, but Mrs. Brawer’s 
smile was even harder. 

“My dear Miss Piper,” she said, “I hardly 
know how to say what I must say now. 
For I know something perhaps you’d 
rather I didn’t.” 

The face of the girl was overtaken by 
terror. In a harsh half-whisper she said, 
“You mean you know I am—” 

Mrs. Brawer looked comfortable and 
pleased. “I mean that the society editors 
of the papers always call me for informa- 
tion about my parties. I never permit 
simple home dinners, such as tonight’s, to 
have any publicity. So of course there is 
only one source from which Miss Gilder- 
sleeve of the Western World-Globe could 


‘| have received her information. Perhaps 


you had noticed—the item you gave her 
was not published.” 

In the poised and quiet hall the air 
seemed to move suddenly with fury. But 
Marvin came, some words were spoken, 
and in a moment the ponderous door 
closed behind them. Half an hour later 
Fanny was back in her hotel. 


Y THE middle of the afternoon Verne 
had been ready to leave for The Place. 
He looked pale, drawn, and his straight 
mouth was set deep at the corners as 
though by hunger. But his large lean 
hands worked carefully, without emotion, 
strapping the small suitcase he had bought 
in Denver. 

He had almost finished when Ike ap- 
peared, stood silent for a moment in the 
doorway, his head with its mowed hair 
turned a little to one side. 

“’'m not goin’ to turn around and go 
right home,” he said. He looked disap- 
provingly at the packed bags. “Seems like 
you could have waited to do that.” 

Verne’s smile still lay behind his 
strained mouth. He put his arm about the 
old man’s shoulders and slapped his back. 
‘Tke! I’'d just about given you up.” 

“Nobody come by The Place could give 
me a ride. Either they was goin’ the wrong 
way or they had ten kids takin’ up the 
back seat.” He looked up at his son. “You 
don’t look good. Got anything to tell me?” 

Verne leaned against the bureau, silent 
for a moment. “Guess I haven’t got a thing 


| to say.” 


The old man asked no more questions. 
Proceeding to make himself at home, he 


__ | washed his hands and dusted off his thick 
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MERMAID TAVERN—Of which Keats wrote: 
Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern. 
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hair. He told what had gone on at The 


_| Place. Verne told about the machinery 
_| and his plans for its installation. But every 


few minutes there came between them a 


| questioning silence. 


“Why don’t you ask me about Fanny?” 
Verne asked finally. 

“What about her?” said Ike promptly. 

Verne half-laughed. “Looks to me like 
she’s going to marry some swell around 
here. I tried, Ike, but I couldn’t get her. 
It’s all right, I guess. It’s better for a guy 
to have his arm cut off than chewed off.” 

“Well, well, sir,’ Ike said calmly. “You 
He where she’s stoppin’? I got to see 

er.” 

“What for?” Verne frowned. 

“This hasn’t got nothin’ to do with you. 
Remember that crazy little gal threw that 
money out just as she was leavin’? Well, 
she threw me more’n a hundred too much. 
I been savin’ it to give back to her.” 

This was satisfactory to Verne. He re- 
laxed. “T’ll tell you where to find her. But 
don’t you even mention me to her—I’m 


| through. Guess maybe I'll never feel the 


same about any other girl. But she took 
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me and she jilted me—all in twelve hours. 
That’s enough, I guess.” He reached _ for 
his Stetson. “You take her money back to 
her. I’ll meet you later.” 

Ike, waiting at the Zebulon Pike, saw 
her come into the lobby, swing left to 
the elevator, and, in a moment, slide up 
with it out of sight. He chewed thought- 
fully a few moments and then went to the 
hotel phone. 

“Six-O-five is busy,” the operator said. 

“Wy gosh, that’s sudden,” he said. 

“Tong distance,” the operator amplified. 

So he hung up and took the elevator to 
the sixth floor, knocked sturdily at her 
door. He had a moment to wait while she 
hung up the phone, and then she opened 
the door. She recognized him immediately, 
and her eyes brightened. 

“T’m glad you came,” she said. “You re- 
mind me of something.” 

“Webbe I remind you you got some 
money coming?” 

She stared. “What money? ... Oh, no, ~ 
that’s not it. It’s something you told me 
up there at your Place.” 

Now he could see that she was feverish 
with excitement. She seemed to burn with 
energy. Like ball lightning she circled the 
room, unable to be quiet. 

“That morning I left ... remember... . 
Say! Then Verne is still here! Tomorrow 
night I’m doing something! Will you make 
Verne come? Verne—is he mad at me?” 

He sat in a hard armchair. “That’s three 
times in the same rush you said ‘Verne.’ 
You’re not as interested in him as all that, 
are you?” 

She stopped dead still. Her eyes shone. 
“T can’t tell you. See, it’s this way. I made 
a bad mistake, and I can’t tell you or him 
till I fix it. That’s going to be tomorrow 
night. Will he—do you think you could 
make him come?” 

“You got him so he’s kind of scared of 
you,” Ike said mildly. “It might take a 
policeman to get him up here.” 

She stood still for the first time. “Will 
you tell him if he’ll just come tomorrow 
night T’ll never ask him to do anything 
for me again?” Her voice softened. “Will 
you tell him I’ve never been so sorry in 
my life?” 

Carefully Ike put a wad of bills on a 
lamp table and rose. “I don’t know what 
you're up to, but Ill bring Verne if I 
have to hog-tie him. Now be careful, gal 
—TI know a warpath when I see one.” 


oo was tension in room 605 at the 
Zebulon Pike Hotel. Even the cham- 
pagne had not helped. And the flowers, 
tall spikes of gladioli in hotel vases, made 
the atmosphere more funereal than fes- 
tive. The chairs were ranged in a half- 
circle facing the closed bedroom door; the 
guests sat with their toes toward a cleared 
space, as though invited not to mingle 
with one another but to await some per- 
formance that would soon begin. Fanny 
wore her blue satin dress, and her face was 
dark and masklike, as though it had been 
cast in bronze. 

The Brawers had arrived first, splen- 
didly punctual. Fanny had taken Mrs. 
Brawer’s wrap, and, not asking her into 
her bedroom, had slid through the door 
that led to it, closing it quickly behind 
her. With some unreadable expression her 
eyes had noted the miniature, perfectly 
displayed on the severe black velvet bosom 
of the older woman’s dress. Mr. Brawer’s 
first glance had been to the walls, as 
though he expected to see his glass cases 
reproduced here. Then he sat ponderous=- 
ly, selecting a cigar to wait with him for 
the exhibit. 

When Fanny slid again into the sitting 
room, Marvin was waiting for her. Quietly, 
his back to his parents, he whispered, 
“What in God’s name have you done to 
your hair?” 
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NOW PENNY-COUNTING BRIDES CAN AFFORD PERCALE, TOO! 


HE IDEA of being able to fit percale 
Wi into a budget would probably 
have made your mother laugh out loud 
a few years ago. “Why, percale is just 
about the most elegant kind of sheet you 


can possibly buy!” she would have said. 

Tt was—still is! Soft and light and silky- 
smooth. And percale sheets are the crisp- 
est, freshest, cleanest texture next to your 
skin you can dream of! 


But while percale sheets are still a blissful 
luxury—they aren’t out of reach any more! 
For Cannon has succeeded in producing 


percale sheets that cost you only a few 


pennies more than heavy-duty muslin. 








Beauty plus “Staying Power!” Here “quality” 
shows itself in performance! Laundry tests 
have proved that these Cannon Percale Sheets 
will take four years’ washings—and still be in 


good condition! That’s because of their firm, 
close weave—25% more threads to the square 
inch than in even the best-grade muslin! 

“ 


News! Cannon Hosiery! Puresilk, full-fashioned, 
sheer... better made to cut down “mystery runs.” 
Ask about Cannon Hosiery at your favorite store. 


*This price may vary slightly due to different shipping costs 


and seasonal fluctuations of market prices. 


CANNON MILiS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Light to lift, light to launder! Because a Cannon 
Percale Sheet is half a pound lighter than a 
heavy muslin sheet, you can save, if you send 
your laundry “out” at pound rates, about 
$3.25 in laundry costs per year per bed! And 
if you do your own laundry, you'll find Can- 
non Percale SO much easier to handle. 
~~ 

Have you seen the muslin sheet that Cannon 
also makes? You'll be amazed at its superiority 
and low price! 
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Know their size, even when they’re folded! 4 con- 
venient “size label” is sewed on each sheet’s 
hem, so that a glance into your linen closet 
can tell you instantly what sheet for what bed. 
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MADE By THE MAKERS OF 
CANNON TOWELS 







Buy-of-the-year at only $1.49! Fresh a: 








maculate, packaged, ready for use. Ca 
Percale Sheets sell for only : it 31.4! 
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WONDER WHAT FIBS— /75 
TAMPON I TWE KOTEX TAMPON 
SHOULD USE —S0 1/7 MUST 


THIS SUMMER? § BE GooD / 





Internal Protection, particularly welcome in 
summer. Fibs, the Kotex Tampon, with 
new exclusive features, is more comfortable, 
more secure, easier to use. Kotex products 
merit your confidence. 












ONLY FIBS 
ARE QUILTED” 
HERES WHY... 


BUT HOW ARE 
FIBS BETTER? 





Sa 


- Special “‘Quilting’”’ keeps Fibs from expand- 
ing abnormally in use—prevents risk of parti- 
cles of cotton adhering—increases comfort and 
lessens possibility of injury to delicate tissues. 
The rounded top makes Fibs easy to insert, 
so no artificial method of insertion is necessary! 
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CELLUCOTTON (nor corron) 
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WHAT ABOUT 
FIBS* 
ABSORBENCY ? | 





This Surgical Cellucotton (not cotton) is many 
times more absorbent than surgical cotton, 
that’s why hospitals use it. Yet Fibs cost only 
25c for a full dozen. Mail coupon with 10c for 


Accepted for 
Advertising by 
The Journal of 


Association 





(*Trade Marks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office) 


a 
FIBS—Room 1449, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10c for trial supply of FIBS, the Kotex 
Tampon, mailed in plain package. 








She smiled, showing her teeth. “What 
do you mean, what have I done?” 

“That red streak! Is that paint you’ve 
got down the parting? What’s the idea?” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Tt makes you look the way I’ve always 
thought you should.” He reached for her 
hand. 

She refused it to him, laughing softly 
without pleasure. With a thoughtful fin- 
ger, remembering how Ike had told her it 
meant facing the day bravely, she traced 
the brilliant red lane that lay straight as 
a blade between the blue-black banks of 
her hair. 

“IT couldn’t think how to do it,” she said, 
almost to herself, “but a lipstick worked 
all right.” 

She was thoughtfully watching the 
others sip their wine when the buzzer 
sounded. As she admitted Ike and Verne, 
her mask broke for the first time that 
evening. Ike grinned, lifting his shaggy 
brows at the sight of her hair. She looked 
past him at Verne, pleading and defiant 
in the same instant. 

His long dimples were set sternly in his 
face, his gray eyes met hers levelly, with- 
out anger. “Howdy,” he said, and the word 
carried its full burden of friendly indif- 
ference. 

‘P’m glad you came,” she said, troubled. 

“It’s Ike’s doin’s.” But when he saw the 
other young man, and listened to his name, 
his face paled with pain. He escaped to a 
chair and sat down. 

Marvin’s eyes upon Verne were much 
as they had been when he first saw Fanny: 
those of a connoisseur of the rare and 
exotic in human beings. “What a type,” 
he said to Fanny. “It’s a wonder the movies 
haven’t got that chap.” 

“Go and sit down,” she said, and waited 
until her semicircle of chairs was com- 
pletely occupied. 


HEN it was absolutely quiet and every 

eye in the room was focused upon her, 
Fanny laughed. “Everyone waiting?” she 
said. Her face grew watchful, still. She 
took a step in the direction of Mrs. Brawer, 
who, at the approach of the stern face, 
seemed somehow to shrink a trifle toward 
the back of her chair. 

“T see,” Fanny said, “you wore that pin 
tonight.” 

Mrs. Brawer’s fingers, like swift moths, 
touched the pearls about the piece as 
though to reassure herself. 

“T want to ask you something,” Fanny 
went on grimly. “I gave it to you, didn’t 
yee 


Marvin spoke. “I'll answer for her. Yes, 
you gave it to her, and, I may add, I forced 
her to accept it.” 

Fanny didn’t look at him. Her eyes 
seemed to have lost their whites, their 
pupils; they were entirely black, with a 
slow fire burning in them like the fire of 
dark opals. They burned against Mrs. 
Brawer’s face. “Now,” Fanny said, “I want 
it back. Give back the pin I gave you.” 
She held out her hand, steadily. 

Mrs. Brawer’s fingers trembled in their 
haste to release the catch of the pin. Mar- 
vin helped her, his face pale. It was he 
who handed it to Fanny. 

Then Mrs. Brawer stood up. “That's 
enough,” she said, poised. “Marvin, will 
you find my wrap, please?” 

With an abrupt hand Fanny motioned 
Mrs. Brawer back into the chair from 
which she had risen. Her face was taut. 
“Sit down,” she said. “I’m not through.” 
She had the pin in her hand. “Do you 
think I give a hoot for this? This pin? 
Here, I’ll show you!” With one swift step 
she was at the window, had opened it and 
thrown out the pin. 

They sat paralyzed, listening, as people 
will, for the sound an object makes when 
it reaches the end of its descent. Verne 


seemed to hear it, a faint click among the 
traffic noises. His mouth tightened. 

“Now!” Fanny said, confronting Mrs. 
Brawer again. “I gave you a present, and 
I made you give it back. What do you 
call that? Well? Tell me what!” 

The faces of all of them were dark— 
then illumined, as they all understood in 
the same moment. But Fanny would 
permit no one else to speak. 

“Tl tell you what you call that! ‘Indian 
giver’! That’s what I am—an Indian giver! 
That’s what I am—an Indian!” 

Mr. Brawer’s cigar smoke seemed to 
hang, appalled, afraid to dissipate. Fanny 
looked at him with hatred. 

“And as for you—you wanted to see 
relics! Well, here you are!” Abruptly she 
threw open the door that led to her bed- 
room. “Ma!” she commanded, “come on 
out.” 

There was movement in the bedroom; 
there was horrified fascination on all the 
faces. In a moment there appeared a 
square, dark woman—Mrs. Bess Piper. If 
there was any expression on her heavy 
face, it was tentatively one of pleasure. 

“Well,” said Fanny, looking bitterly at 
Mr. Brawer, “there’s your relic, an old 
a of a squaw. Why don’t you shoot 

er?’ 


if. is no suffering to compare with 
that of the dumb, the word-locked. Mrs. 
Bess Piper stood before them, silent and 
tearless; but there was no doubting her 
misery. Her arms, hanging slack at her 
sides, the heavy forward bend of her head, 
were perfect testimony to her helpless 
shame. What Fanny had promised her, 
they did not know—probably a party and 
a surprise. But none of them could doubt 
ee of all things, she had not expected 
this. 

“You see,” Fanny said, “there aren’t as 
many of us as there are of you. Indians 
can be brave, too. Sit down, Ma, I’m not 
through.” 

Verne rose promptly. “Sit here, ma’am,” 
he said, offering his chair. Without a word 
she passed from the center of the room and 
sat down, placing her hands in her lap. 

“Yes,” Fanny said to the Brawers, “we're 
Indians, and maybe you hate us—but we 
hate you, too. And let me tell you some- 
thing.” This was again for Mrs. Brawer. 
“In a day or two your son would have 
asked an Indian to marry him—me!” 

Mrs. Brawer’s face now was as impas- 
sive as Mrs. Bess Piper’s. Only Marvin 
moved slightly, forward, smiling a little. 
Then Fanny wheeled, pointing at Verne. 
But before she could speak, Verne eased 
to his feet, avoiding Ike’s detaining hand. 
He was cold and furious. With two long 
strides he reached Fanny. With the vibra- 
tion of his steps a vase tipped, the flowers 
scattered. Then he raised his lean, hard 
hand and slapped Fanny full across the 
mouth. 

With that she seemed completely re- 
leased. She stamped her feet and burst 
into tears—wild, wailing tears. “Get out of 
Se now, get out! I hate you—I hate you 
all! 

There was a rustle of velvet as Marvin 
came quietly back from the bedroom with 
his mother’s wrap. He opened the door for 
his mother and father, spoke softly to 
them, his voice as controlled as though 
this were a hospital, and remained after 
they left. Mrs. Bess Piper half-crept, half- 
walked back into her hiding place. 

“Wait for me in the lobby, Ike,” Verne 
commanded. 

And there were left in the grim room, 
with its sheaves of gladioli and its semi- 
circle of empty chairs, only Fanny, Mar- 
vin, and Verne. 

“T won’t be staying long,” Verne said. 
“T just wanted to tell you that’s the first 
time I ever slapped a woman. And I want 


Some day soon a doctor will take sealed 
ampule number 9B3264, break the glass, and 
inject its healing fluid into a patient who 
has syphilis. 

The doctor will have two assurances the 
fluid can be trusted. One is the name Squibb. 
The other is control number 9B3264. 


What does this number mean? Just this: 


Today, tomorrow or years from now we can 
look up 9B3264 and tell you where the 
product’s five raw materials came from. We 
can tell you what their chemical analysis 
showed. Which Squibb laboratory workers 
tested which step in the manufacture; on 
what date; with what results—all this is on 


file, including a sample of the finished article. 
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OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 


AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


All Squibb products bear an individual 
control number. Why do we go to so much 
trouble? Because rigid specifications have 
been set for each Squibb product. Only by 
a system of rigid manufacturing control 
can we be sure those specifications are met. 

This is true not only of life-and-death 
medicines but also of the familiar Squibb 
products in your medicine cabinet such as 
mineral oil, aspirin, milk of magnesia, cox 
liver oil. Remember to look for the na 
Squibb and the eu number or 
Squibb product that you buy. 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Professi 
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eens who suffers from severe or 
recurrent headaches should not be 
content to relieve the pain with a 
temporary remedy. Such headaches 
may be a danger signal that indicates 
trouble elsewhere in the body. 


Eyestrain ranks high among the 
causes of headaches, particularly if 
you are in the habit of doing close 
work, reading under inadequate arti- 
ficial light, or taking part in other 
activities that place an unusual strain 
on the eyes. Even slight defects of 
vision may cause severe headaches. 
Such conditions call for the advice of 
an eye specialist. They may be cor- 
rected by suitable glasses, properly 
fitted. 


Local conditions, such as sinusitis, 
infected tonsils or teeth, or ob- 
structed nasal breathing, sometimes 
account for habitual or persistent 
headaches. But often the actual 
source of the trouble turns out to be 
far removed from the head. Toxic 
headaches may be caused by poisons 
produced in the body as a result of 








infection or the failure of internal 
organs to function properly. 


When the cause of chronic headaches 
is not readily discovered, a more care- 
ful search should be made by your 
physician. He may find that an organ 
has been damaged by a minor but 
neglected infection and, as a result, 
the blood pressure may be rising. Or 
occasionally, through X-ray or other 
procedures, the physician may dis- 
cover an even more serious condition 
in time to restore the patient’s health. 


Of course, it is not necessary to consult 
a doctor for every headache. Many 
people suffer occasional headaches 
from such ordinary causes as a de- 
layed meal, a stuffy room, too much 
smoking or “nervous fatigue.” These 
are usually corrected by simple reme- 
dies such as a lukewarm bath, an ice 
pack on the head or back of the neck, 
and with rest and quiet. 


But when headaches are frequent or 
severe or unusual in character, it 
1 would be wise to see your physician. 
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you to know it wasn’t account of what you 
told his mother and father.” 

She stared at him, her heart in her 
eyes. 

Verne said, “I guess you’re so wrapped 
up in a bunch of old hates there’s no help- 
ing you. Ike said we ought to feel sorry 
for you, but I don’t see ’s you need it, 
you're so busy feeling sorry for yourself.” 
He looked steadily at her wild dark face 
with its magnificent, tear-blooming eyes. 
His voice changed, lost its anger. “You 
better go in and see how your mother 
feels. She’s the real reason I slapped you.” 
He put on his big hat and walked directly 
from the room, not even troubling to close 
the door behind him. 

And then at last she sat down, fell 
almost, on a chair. 

Marvin said, looking down at her, “Of 
course I was right about you. You're 
exactly the kind of creature I imagined. 
Look up here, will you?” 

She permitted him to hold her chin. 

“And,” he said, “you’re what the doctor 
ordered for me. Will you marry me?” 

She did not seem to hear him. Her eyes 
were closed, her mouth as quiet as death. 

“You see,” he went on urgently, “I 
could never stand just an ordinary woman 
—she’s got to be exciting, as you are.” 

For a moment her eyes searched his dry, 
flushed face. She drew away from him, 
and said, without emotion, ‘Please go 
away.” She turned her head, and did not 
even bother to watch him leave the room 
—the embodiment of all she had traveled 
from Pawhuska, Oklahoma, to find. 


T WAS remarkable, considering her 

weight, how quietly Mrs. Bess Piper 
could walk. It was remarkable, consider- 
ing the quietness, that Fanny heard her, 
lifted her head. 

“IT come because you send for me,” her 
mother said. “Now I go. It is finished.” 

Fanny sat up and sighed. 

“It didn’t make me feel better, Ma,” 
she said. “I thought it would, but it didn’t.” 

“T do not like this place,” the woman 
said. “You come home, Fanny. There is 
your horse. You ride him and be little 
girl like before.” 

Fanny shook her head. Suddenly she 
reached for one of the square, warm hands 
of her mother. “You aren’t mad at me, 
are you, Ma? He said that was why he 
slapped me. For you.” 

“This is the tall one?” 

“Yes. He tried so hard to be good to 
me—and I wanted to be good, too, and 
some devil in me wouldn’t let me.” 

“There is no devil except to be afraid.” 

And then, for a few seconds, there was 
numb silence in the room. The lights 
burned brightly over emptiness. When 
Fanny moved, it was as though something 
had come to life suddenly in a picture. 

“Ma, will you forgive me? Do you love 
me, Ma?” The difficult words made it im- 
possible for her to lift her face. 

Mrs. Bess Piper leaned down and kissed 
her daughter’s forehead. It was a strange 
and happy moment for them both. The 
woman said, “Ward will drive me tonight. 
You will not come with me, I think. You 
will not make this mistake again. You 
will be good.” 

“Ma—I love you, too.” She had never 
said that before; yet her lips were soft 
over the words, tasting them, trying them 
for other use. 

Mrs. Piper thoughtfully stroked the 
black hair of her child for a moment 
longer. “I think you do not know,”. she 
said, “that this red line for your hair 
means a happy day.” She sighed. “I wish 
you this, Fanny—a happy day.” And she 
went out of the apartment, square and 
solemn, a little lamely as though her feet 
hurt her. 

Fanny sat alone, perhaps an hour, with- 


out moving. She shivered a little now and | 
then, though the room was warm. She did i 
not move even when Ike knocked at the , 
door. He found it open and came in. 

“Got your fighting clothes off?” he in- ) 
quired cheerfully. 

With a few vigorous movements he 
pushed the chairs out of the center of the 
room, dimmed the overhead lights, and 
set the flower vase erect upon its base. | 
The room was softer now, less miserable. 

“Well, Fanny,” he said, “I just wanted 
to talk to you a minute before we start | 
out. We’re goin’ to The Place tonight.” He 
looked at her face. “No more cryin’,” he 
said. “It’s like you was always gettin’ on 
fire and havin’ to put yourself out with 
your own tears.” 

She said brokenly, “I’m sorry.” 

“That don’t sound like you at all—to be 
sorry. I didn’t come to hear that. I came | 
to find out if you love my boy Verne. 
Straight out, now!” 

She nodded. 

“Don’t need to look so sad about it. If 
it would comfort you to know it, he hunted 
down there on the sidewalk till he found 
a little smashed piece of that jewelry you 
tossed out the window. Pretty worthless | 
now, so he must’ve wanted it for a sou- 
venir.” He leaned back comfortably. “But 
he’s dead set on gettin’ away from you. 
So if there’s any follerin’ to do—this time 
it looks like you'll do it.” 

She sat up. 

“Wait a minute,” Ike said. “You got to | 
give us a head start. I just wanted to tell | 
you—if you ever hurt my boy again, I'll 
break you in little pieces and throw you 
to the coyotes. Don’t think you will, | 
though. You got the poison out of you 
pretty thorough tonight. If you thought 
you was bein’ Indian, though, you’re 
plumb mistaken. Indians don’t ery.” 

She stared at him, her lips open. 

“Never did see you so quiet,” Ike said. 
“It’s onnatural to you.” He grinned and 
suddenly patted her shoulder. “Now you | 
come up and fix a smile on you.” Very ) 
gently, “You'll be safe with Verne, Fanny. | 
Ever think of that?” He rose leisurely and | 
shook her hand in a businesslike way. | 
“Well, now, good-bye,” he said, “for a | 
while anyway.” 


T of Denver, and south. the peaks 
rise into a tremendous crescendo of 
rock. The pink mist of the day’s first light 
lay over them still. The crimson car 
streaked along the canyon walls, up, up, 
past the old crossings of the Santa Fe 
Trail, through the spicy fragrance of pine 
forests, down through shallow, aspen- 
lighted valleys. The air lightened and 
chilled, and the car blew a flame of thin 
smoke behind, like warm breath on a 
winter morning. 

Suddenly it stopped. puffing with 
thwarted power. The red door opened, 
and Fanny Piper stepped down to examine 
a sign set crookedly into the ground, 
pointing south like a cocked thumb. It was 
a crude sign, hand painted. black on pine 
planking. It said: “To The Place—5 mi.” 

She put her hands into the pockets of 
her slacks, her slender body curved as a 
bow. She thought of her stopping at The 
Place, so short a time ago—with the car’s 
brake bands smoking. She stared at the 
sign, and then, with a toss of her black | 
hair, she sprang behind the wheel of her 
car. 

But before she gave it gas. before she 
tore again along that quiet road in the 
early morning, she smiled. showing the 
points of her lower teeth in a mischievous 
way she had. Abruptly she pulled the 
emergency brake full on, as tight as it | 
would go. Then she sounded her horn for | 
all the birds of the wilderness to hear— | 
and, triumphantly, was gone! 

THE Enp i 





Look at charming Mrs. Vincent Connors of New Jersey 


Fresh charm, new beauty 
can come with a Lovelier Skin! 


Camey helps keep my skin looking its very 
best—and I can’t ask more than that of any 
beauty care! If you want to help your skin 
look its loveliest. just be faithful to Camay! 
Weehawken, N. J. (Signed) MARGARET CONNORS 
April 28, 1939 (Mrs. Vincent J. Connors) 


OULD you expect to help bring out 
Wore hidden beauty of your skin with- 
out giving it expert care—a beauty care? 
Of course not! Nothing is more important, 


e For that fresh sparkle that makes complexions 
so appealing— Mrs. O. C. Gregory, charming 
Richmond bride, says, “I always use Camay!” 
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according to charming Mrs. Connors. than 
thorough, but gentle cleansing—and she 
recommends Camay! 


You'll like Camay, too! For Camay’s 
searching beauty bubbles cleanse skin 
completely...yet their caressing mildness 
makes even sensitive skin grateful for such 
gentle care! For your beauty bath, too, 
you'll find Camay a wonderful help in 
keeping skin on back and shoulders lovely 
—a refreshing aid to daintiness! Yet 
Camay costs so little! Get three 
cakes today! Watch your skin re- 
spond to its gentle care! 





Trade-Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE SOAP OF 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


THE MOUNTAIN Boys by 


GRAN'PAPPY SAYS HE AINT | Gest JHE AINT MISSED 
A-GO|N’ FEUDIN'/ HE A SHOOTIN’ PARTY SINCE 
DOAYT FEEL WELL. OLD LIGHTNIN’ 

WAS A PUP “/ 





i, 


BACK FROA THE RAID. 


Look HERE,GRANPAPPY, WHAT 
WE-UDNS SNITCHED FROM THE 
TOLLIVER Boys-KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN/ Folks SAY You 
EAT IT To SINE THE REGULARS. 
WONDER EF THET MEANS IT 
\WNODLD HALP YORE 
CONSTIPATION 2 


DoONK ITIN THE 
MILK. GRAN’PAPPY / 
AAS’ You ORTA DRINK 
PLENTY O’ WATER. 


Look AT GRAN ‘Pappy! 
HE SHORE HAS 
SINED THE 49 

REGULARS. 


ES, folks, the modern idea about constipation 

is not to bear it first and try to cure it later. 

9 If it’s the ordinary kind (due to lack of “bulk” in 
the diet), the better way is to prevent it by getting 
at its cause. How? Eat a crisp, bulk-rich cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat it daily, drink plenty of 
water, and join the “Regulars!” All-Bran is made 
by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. Sold at all grocers. 


Kelloggs 


‘ALLORAN 


A NATURA 
TAXATIVE 
___SEREAL 


Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


See Good Housekeeping’s 
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Everybody Else Does 
(Continued from page 16) 


your family is outstandingly different 
from other people about this, see if you 
can’t get your mother into a huddle with 
the mothers of some of the girls who are 
going, too. If she’s the firm kind, you may 
have to point out to her that talking it 
over doesn’t mean just trying to whip the 
other women into line behind her. Or 
appeal to her through a crony. She must 
have a friend whose opinion she respects. 
Since you’re out to arbitrate, you must 
not be too obstinate either—you’ve got to 
try to see what is in her mind. When 
parents say that kids don’t belong in cer- 
tain hotels and clubs, they’ve got some- 
thing on their side. You may be safe— 
in the sense that you won’t be robbed— 
and still the place may be one where they 
don’t want their daughter to be seen. It’s 
no argument that everybody else does go 
there. Everybody else might be wrong 
now and then. Consider this when trying 
to reach an agreement. Maybe the solu- 
tion will be to give up going to one place 
in favor of going to another, nicer one. 


OUR escort’s drinking is harder to han- 

dle. If the boy you go with doesn’t 
take anything, you’re in luck. But if he 
does, it’s hard to tell in advance how much 
things will thicken up. If he shows signs 
of taking too much, try the old firm and 
friendly hand: “Come on, Butch, we’re 
going.” If you don’t trust a boy’s driving, 
try to drive yourself. Have a license, and 
carry it. Boys will often let you drive just 
because you’d like to. Better still, go in 
your own car. Then there can’t possibly 
be any argument as to who will drive or 
where you'll go. (This is a good point to 
make when trying to get the use of the 
family jalopy.) 

Now about hours. That’s another tough 
one. You are afraid that, if you drag a 
boy away from a party, you won't be 
asked again. That all depends. A well- 
liked lassie can usually get away with the 
“Come on, Butch” technique. Boys get 
sleepy, too, and they also have families 
who want them to come home. We’ve 
heard plenty of boys complain about girls 
who won’t go home, and so get them in 
Dutch with their own mothers. If your 
timing is right and your manner easy, 
going home isn’t going to wreck your 
popularity. And late hours make you look 
such a hag. 

Hours and places you can at least dis- 
cuss. But the family is sure to have some 
things about which they won’t give in an 
inch. They tell you not to drink, and they 
mean it. So you might as well turn not 
drinking to your advantage. By not drink- 
ing, you'll keep the lovely powdery look 
you had at the beginning of the evening. - 
You'll always know what the score is— 
very important sometimes. You'll never 
be the problem child of a party. You'll 
have just as much of a lift without it. 

Now for the “everybody else doeses” 
that are worth having in anybody’s lan- 
guage, but are sort of out of reach. You 
can’t have everything. This is discourag- 
ing when you first find it out. All your 
early life your family gave you candy and 
toys and movie money, and you grew up 
thinking they’d always do it, in an ascend- 
ing scale. Now big things come up that 
maybe they can’t swing. You don’t want 
to put the screws on Dad, who is a right 
guy and who just hates to have to refuse 
you anything. If you’re not sure about the 
financial status, and the reasonableness of 
your hopes, ask your mother. Sometimes 
families are economical in the wrong 
places. We have known people who could 
afford pretty big powerboats and pretty 
ritzy help, but who wouldn’t pay college 
tuition for their girls. But you’ll probably 


learn that, if you can’t have something, | 
there’s a good reason. So why not go after | 
it for yourself? There are a lot of things 
you can go after—things like dancing les- | 
sons, more schooling, cute clothes. 

Girls in college get free riding lessons 
by enrolling pupils for the riding master. 
(They pick on Freshmen, whose powers 
of resistance are undeveloped.) They get 
free vacation trips, from steamship com- 
panies and from hotels, by enticing a 
bunch to travel. There are dance studios 
in nearly every town of any size. Can’t 
you get in on the lessons by finding stu- 
dents, or playing for classes. or perhaps 
by acting as secretary? One of the present 
top tennis players used to be ball boy 
at the West Side Tennis Club. He got the 
job because he wanted to learn the fine 
points of the game and thought he could 
do it by continually observing Tilden and 
others in action. You'll probably find that 
the Camp Fire Girls or the Scouts have 
some of the sports and interests you want 
to follow. Why not join one of them? 

If everybody else is going away to 
school, that’s just too bad. But you’re 
exaggerating, because awfully few do. If 
you're talking about college, that’s dif- 
ferent. If your family can’t swing it, see 
what you can do for yourself. There are 
lots of scholarships for brighties. There 
are tuition-free state universities. And at 
both colleges and universities there are 
new cooperative houses, where you help 
do the work and where you can live for 
as little as $16 a month (in some parts of 
the country). 


OW for the woes of the immediate mo- 
ment—namely, that matter of glass 
radishes and Romany stripes. Maybe your 
family spends enough dressing you, but 
not effectively; maybe you have to do it 
on almost nothing. 

Why don’t you whip out and make 
yourself a gored apron skirt in a color 
contrasting to your dress, green with 
black, or red with navy? They are worn 
backwards, are open about four inches at 
the waist, and are fastened with short ties, 
snapped (not tied) together. Make a tur- 
ban of the same lightweight wool or silk. 
If you are a knitter, one of those girls who 
purls with sheer pleasure at the sight of 
a skein of wool, make a sweater of the 
new ribbon yarn, imported or domestic. 
Knit a matching wide band for your head. 
just long enough to meet on top, and tie it 
with three little ribbon bows. Buy some 
gay lightweight plaid material, and make 
a skirt to wear with your last year’s suit 
coat. Line the revers of the coat with the 
plaid. A good combination is a red plaid 
with navy. Yellow and tan plaid with 
grayish turquoise or robin’s-egg blue is 
very new. Or you can use black and white 
and get a dash of red with a carnation or 
a strawberry on your lapel. 

The smart flaring-apron costume will be 
for best; the plaid job, for everyday. For 
evening and dates, top your rolls or curls 
with a perky taffeta bow with streamers 
that touch the shoulders. 

See what we mean? With a little dis- 
play of zip on the one hand, and inspired 
common sense on the other, you'll soon be 
setting the pace. And they'll be saying 
“everybody else does”—meaning you! 








NEW AND HELPFUL | 


| 

| Dr. Kenyon’s letter answering all the | 

| questions which arise as a girl grows | 

) to womanhood. For your copy send | 
10¢ and a stamped, addressed envelope || 

| to The Health and Happiness Club, |! 

| Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th 

| Ave., New York City. Ask for “Let- || 
ter to Mothers of Adolescent Girls” : 

} 








LISTEN, JOE-- | KNOW OF A FINE 
OPENING! AND YOU CAN GET JT, 
TOO, \F...WELL, IF YOU‘LL ONLY SEE 
MY DENTIST ABOUT 

YOUR BREATH! 


COLGATE'S COMBATS BAD BREATH 
-.- MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 


““Colgate’s special pene- 

trating foam gets into 

the hidden crevices be- 

tween your teeth...helps 

. your toothbrush clean 

Out decaying food particles and stop 

the stagnant saliva odors that cause 

much bad breath. And Colgate’s safe 

polishing agent makes teeth naturally 

bright and sparkling! Always use 

Colgate Dental Cream—regularly and 

frequently. No other dentifrice is ex- 
actly like it.” 


b 


LOOKING FOR A JOB, 
DON! THINGS HAVEN'T 
BEEN BREAKING RIGHT 

FOR ME FOR ALONG 


WHY, JOE! 
WHAT ARE 
YOU DOING 

HERE? f§ 


a 


L Twamroigns 
YOMa0A 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 


COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 

CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL} 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS 

AND THAT'S WHY... Saami 


NO MORE WORRIES FOR US, MARGIE! 
1 GOT THE JOB-- AND IT'S A GREAT 
ONE,TOO! ' 


ca 


~ 
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BAD BREATH <O ,. 


BEHIND 
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Jerry is a grand job of Baby-Raising! 


A big gain in the first year...ON 





“When baby specialists approve, it’s so reas- 
suring.” says Gerald Wright’s mother. “I never 
doubted that Clapp’s was right for Jerry. 
“After all, the Clapp people should know most 
about baby foods—they were the first to make 
them 18 years ago, and they’re the only big 
company that makes nothing else. They know 
just what flavors and textures babies will like!” 


Fine progress ever since...ON CLAPP’S 





“He’s never been a fussy eater like so many 
little tots. Not even when the time came to go on 
coarser foods—he changed from Strained Foods 
to Clapp’s Chopped Foods without a single hitch. 


“Of course, the Chopped Foods have exactly 
the same good flavors, and they’re cut so evenly 
—never any lumps or stems. You just can’t get 
home-prepared foods so even—and babies don’t 
take to them so easily, I’m sure.” 
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STRAINED FOR 





“You could almost see Jerry grow after he 
began to get the full menu of Clapp’s Strained 
Foods. Look at the difference between these pic- 
tures—the way he filled out and hardened up! 


“On the average, he grew about an inch and 
gained more than a pound a month. There 
surely must be lots of vitamins and minerals in 
those Clapp’s Strained Foods!’ 


“See what a wide choice you get in Clapp’s 
Foods. Jerry gets 12 kinds of Chopped Foods. 
Some of them are so good I often take a bite 
myself—those hearty Junior Dinners, for exam- 
ple, or the new Pineapple Rice Dessert. 


“Jerry’s quite a ball-player now—you ought 
to feel his muscle! I often say that if you want a 
baby to grow up strong and husky, there’s just 
nothing like Clapp’s!”’ 


BABIES....CHOPPED 
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CLAPP’S STRAINED FOODS 








17 VARIETIES 


Every food approved by doctors. 
Pressure-cooked, smoothly strained 
but not too liquid—a real advance 
over the bottle. Clapp’s—first to 
make baby foods—has had 18 years’ 
experience in this field. 


Soups —Vegetable Soup + Beef 
Broth+ Liver Soup* Unstrained Baby 
Soup Strained Beef with Vegetables 


Vegetables—Tomatoes + Aspara- 
gus « Spinach + Peas « Beets + Car- 
rots - Green Beans + Mixed Greens 
Fruits —Apricots » Prunes «+ Apple 
Sauce 


Cereal —Baby Cereal 


CHOPPED FOODS 





ae 


OTS 





Tee 


12 VARIETIES 


More coarsely divided foods for chil- 
dren who have outgrown Strained 
Foods. Uniformly chopped and sea- 
soned, according to the advice of 
child specialists. Made by the pio- 
heer company in baby foods, the 
only one which specializes exclu- 
sively in foods for babies and young 
children. 


Soups —Vegetable Soup 


Junior Dinners —Beef with Vege- 
tables + Lamb with Vegetables 
Liver with Vegetables 


Vegetables —Carrots + Spinach 
Beets * Green Beans + Mixed Greens 


Fruits—Apple Sauce « Prunes 


Desserts —Pineapple Rice Dessert 
with: Raisins 


Free Booklets—Send for valuable 
information on the feeding of ba- 
bies and young children. Write to 
Harold H. Clapp, Ine., 777 Mount 
Read Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 


>CLAPP’S BABY FOODSe 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
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now that school has started? 


A. Plan schoolwork, play, and home 
duties so that a child from 5 to 7 has 
at least 11 hours sleep; from 7 to 10, 


band and I eat? 


A. No; they can’t be considered as 
adults until they have passed adoles- 
cence and have stopped growing. 
While they can eat almost everything, 
children of this age don’t need and 


A. If your child is under 10, able to 
eat leisurely, and does not have to 
hurry back to school, let him have 
dinner at noon. If he is 10 or over, 


hunger without a weight gain? 


A. Use our Daily Meal Guide, page 
175, keeping the following pointers in 


child’s diet gradually, so that his body 
and appetite can make the adjust- 
ment. 

1. Skim (that is, remove the cream) 
the milk he drinks and that used in 
cooking his meals. 

2. Use no butter, cream, or other 
fats in cooking or seasoning his foods. 
Allow 1 tsp. butter or margarine for 
bread or vegetables at each meal. 

3. Serve lean meat without gravy. 

4. In addition to the cooked vege- 
tables given in our Daily Meal Guide, 
serve an abundance of raw vegetables 




















A. Follow closely our Daily Meal 
Guide, page 175, keeping these points 
in mind: 

1. Omit all liquids at meals except 
milk drinks or milk soups. 

2. Add extra food value to usual 
dishes. For example, cook cereals 
(including those that have been vita- 
min- and mineral-reinforced) in milk. 
Add a beaten egg to orange juice or 
milk. Serve custard sauce over 
canned or stewed fruits. 






: - Tomato Juice 
Vegetable Chowder 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Toasted Rolls 


Cherry Gelatin with 
Dried Stewed Fruit ‘ 


Milk 


Sliced Bananas 


Milk 


Hot Chocolate 


mind. In this way you change your, 


Cheese’ Sauce 7 
Shredded Cabbage Salad 
Cornstarch Pudding—Sliced 


Orange Garnish 


Q. All summer when my children’s hours were filled with play, it was hard to 
get them to bed on schedule. Just how many hours’ sleep should they have, 


10 to 11 hours; and from 10 to 12, 9 to 
10 hours. If the children seem tired 
or lazy, increase the hours in bed. 





Q. My children are 8 and 12, respectively. Can they eat everything my hus- 


shouldn’t have: tea, coffee, highly 
seasoned food, rich dishes such as 
gravies, whipped-cream desserts, pie, 
etc., or sweets between meals. Be sure 
they get their one quart of milk daily. 





Q. When should I give my youngster dinner, the hearty meal of the day? 


let him have luncheon or dinner at 
noon and dinner or supper at night— 
whichever the family does. Don’t let 
his meals interrupt family routine. 





Q. My growing son has a tendency to put on weight around the waist. His ap- 
petite is enormous, and he craves starches, sweets, and fats. Can I satisfy his 


which agree with your child, such as 
tomatoes, lettuce, and salad greens, 
celery and raw carrot strips, cabbage, 
etc. These bulky foods can be eaten 
without dressing and help to satisfy 
the appetite. 

5. Serve fruit, gelatin desserts, 
skimmed-milk puddings, or rennet 
custards for dessert, but eliminate 
sweets entirely. 

6. If he insists on a midmorning or 
afternoon snack, a glass of skimmed 
milk and fruit will alleviate hunger. 

7. Weigh your child weekly, at the 
same time of day. Remove shoes— 
clothing, too, if possible. Have him 
chart his own ups and downs in weight. 





Q. I am worried about my young daughter, who is very thin. Her appetite is 
poor, and she doesn’t gain an ounce. What can I do? 


3. In addition to the bread usually 
eaten with the meal, serve bread or 
crackers spread with jelly, honey, 
syrup, or molasses as a part of dessert. 

4. Let the child eat by herself. 
Make first helpings small; give her 
seconds if desired. Don’t overwhelm 
her with large servings. 

5. Serve milk, fruit juice, or fruit 
with crackers in midmorning or 
afternoon if the child has a free re- 
cess period, and if this doesn’t take 


Raisin Salad 


Canned Apricots a 


Sescaaeee 


away her appetite tor the next meal. 
6. Avoid coaxing or urging her to 
eat, and above all never nag or criti- 
cize her, especially at mealtime. Re- 
member that 4 or 5 meals may be 
better for a thin child than 3! 
7. Often a vitamin-B concentrate, 


if recommended by your physician, 
stimulates a lagging appetiie. 

8. Weigh the thin child weekly, at 
the same time of day, without shoes. 
Stimulate her interest by allowing 
her to chart her own weight gains. 
This will encourage her to eat more. 


Q. My child eats his noon lunch at the school cafeteria. How can I help him 


make a wise selection? 


A. Many school cafeterias have a 
dietitian cr a home economist in 
charge, who gives helpful suggestions 
or makes up sample trays to guide 


the children. You can help your child 
to make a wise choice by suggesting 
a hot dish, a milk drink, and fruit 
as a basis for each day’s lunch. 


Q. What shall I put into my child’s lunchbox? 


A. If he does not get a hot dish, such 
as soup, at school, he should have a 
vacuum bottle of hot soup or a hot 


milk drink, 2 sandwiches, and some 
kind of fruit. Our four menus be- 
low are planned on this basis. 


Q. My 9-year-old clamors for a snack upon returning from school in the after- 
noon. If she is not overweight, should I allow her to eat between meals? 


A. By all means, if it doesn’t inter- 
fere with her appetite for the evening 
meal. Give her a glass of milk or a 


milk drink with crackers. or serve 
fruit—no sweets—and let her eat 
this snack leisurely, sitting down. 





Q. Does a child between the ages of 5 and 12 need cod-liver oil or extra 


_ vitamin supplements? 


A. Yes; throughout the year. During 
the winter give him 2 tsp. cod-liver 
oil or its vitamin A and D equiva- 


lent daily. In the summer give some 
form of the A and D concentrates, 
as advised by your doctor. 





Q. Is Dickie’s dislike for milk and green vegetables inherited from his father, 


who doesn’t like either? 


A. Most food aversions are acquired 
in early life, usually from the con- 
versation of the grown-ups at the 
table. Children are natural-born 
mimics, and no doubt if Daddy could 


be persuaded to drink milk and eat 
green vegetables, your problem of 
Dickie’s liking them might be solved. 
Of course, if the food actually makes 
him sick, consult your physician. 





Q. At what age should table etiquette be taught to children? 


A. From the very first. And don’t 
forget that table manners are imi- 
tated. Be sure that the adults set the 


example you wish your child to fol- 
low. Children of 5 to 12 should not 
be using junior-size silverware. 





Q. If my food budget is not large enough to include the foods given in the 
Daily Meal Guide, page 175, what substitutions may safely be made? 


A. 1. Evaporated and dried whole 
milk may be used to replace all or 
part of the bottled milk. 

2. Tomatoes, canned or fresh, may 
be used to replace oranges and grape- 
fruit during the months when these 

fruits are expensive. 





Chopped Egg and Celery on 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Lettuce and Peanut Butter 
Sandwich 
Raisins Whole Raw Pear 


(Vacuum bottle) 


Cream of Pea Soup 
' (Vacuum bottle) — 


Pineapple and Date 
Small Wedge of Raw 


Milk Cabbage or Lettuce 
Baked Custard 


3. Margarines reinforced with vita- 
mins A and D are now available, and 
may be used in place of butter. 

4. Fish, eggs, cheese, dried beans, 
peas, and lentils may be substituted 
occasionally for meat. 

(See the Daily Meal Guide, page 175) 
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Crackers 


Sandwich — 


Sandwich 
Milk Drink 


Raw Vegetable Sandwich 


Bacon arid Cream Cheese 


Hot Chocolate-Flavored 


(Vacuum bottle) 


Baked or Raw Apple 


bs 
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Brown Bread and Butter 
Sandwich 


Canned Salmon and Raw 


Carret Sandwich 
Whole Tomato 
Canned Peaches 

Arrowroot Cookies 


Milk (Vacuum bottle) 


$$ 


10 TOP OFF YOUR CAKE 


OW times marches on! No 

sooner had I finished report- 

ing to you last month on our 

[ work on the roasting of lamb 

., than our Institute kitchens 

were deep in the mysteries 

of cake icings. And the problems 

we’ve been solving are the ones you 
have asked us about. 

First let me explain my title. A 
young aviator friend of ours used to 
say, when asked to dinner, “Yes, I'll 
come if you have cake with yummy 
icing for dessert.” 

Now for the problems. Iced cakes 
are at their best the day they’re made. 
However, most of us expect at least 
part of the cake to be left for a second 
day, sometimes even for a third. So 
you tell us that you’re on the lookout 
for icings that will not only be a 
triumph the first day, but will stay 
creamy and moist, or light and fluffy, 
if kept for a day or so longer. 

Then there’s the matter of the time 
different icings take to make. Cooked 
icings are luscious. Yet, as you point 
out, several of them—the fudge va- 
riety, for example—take some time 
to make. So you ask us for icings that 
can be made quickly and still have 
that “melt-in-your-mouth” quality. 

The things that go into icings come 
in for their share of comment, too. 
Often you have leftover yolks—as 
when making white cake—or whites, 
which you would like to use up in 
the icing. 

So we’ve been busy on our yearly 
rechecking of icing recipes—old and 
new. These recipes have come from 
various sources—from our readers, 
from the experimental kitchens of 
manufacturers, and, of course, we 
have developed some of our own. All 
of them have been put through tests 
in our Institute kitchens these past 
few weeks. 

Hence the daily rows of cakes, 
which we have been icing, judging, 
and storing in cake boxes to be sam- 
pled again on the second and third 
days by our tasting jury of both men 
and women. 

g ? 


And now we're ready to answer 
your icing questions with the deli- 
cious icings that follow. Purposely, 
we've divided our recipes into cooked 
and uncooked groups. Purposely, too, 
we've made the recipes tell you at 
a glance which need yolks, which 
whites, and which the whole egg. 
And, granted that uncooked icings 
are creamy and moist, and keep par- 
ticularly well, don’t fail to indulge 
in cooked icings whenever you can. 





They're extra-special, I assure you, 
and you'll be surprised at their keep- 
ing qualities. One thing more. Egg 
yolks left from icings will keep for 
later use if covered with cold water 
and chilled. Or simmer them in boil- 
ing water until hard, then mince and 
add to sandwich fillings, salads, dress- 
ings, sauces, and so on. 


UNCOOKED ICINGS 


(ALL QuICKLY MADE) 


Making White Cake? Then why not 
use up the egg yolks in this luscious 
chocolate icing: 


Yummy Chocolate Icing (3 Egg Yolks) 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
2% tbsp. boiling 

water 


3 sq. (3 0z.) unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 
melted . . 

1% ec. sifted confec- 
tioners’ sugar 


3 egg yolks, unbeaten 
4 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. 
Remove, add sugar and boiling water, 
and stir until well blended. Add the 
egg yolks, one by one, while beating 
with a spoon. Then add the butter, 1 
tbsp. at a time, while continuing to 
beat. Fills and frosts two 8” or 9” lay- 
ers or frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” cake. 


A creamy white icing you can 
flavor or tint to fit the occasion: 


Cream Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


2 egg whites, un- About 4 tbsp. top milk 
beaten or light cream 
6 ec. sifted confec- 1% tsp. vanilla or 
tioners’ sugar almond extract 
4% tsp. salt 
Combine egg whites, 3 c. of the 
sugar, the salt, and beat well with a 
spoon. Add the rest of the sugar al- 
ternately with the top milk until of 
right consistency to spread, beating 
with spoon after each addition until 
smooth. Just before spreading on 
cake, stir in vanilla. Fills and frosts 
2 9” layers. 
Orange-chocolate icing —it’s just 
what you will need for your Hal- 
lowe’encake! (Continued on page 182) 
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OT long ago we had occasion 

to watch a little old lady as 

she went through a newly 

built and furnished house. As 

she passed from room to room, 
‘her face glowed. Then she 
came to the kitchen. “Do you like it?” 
we asked, as she lightly fingered the 
smooth metal and gleaming porcelain. 
“Like it,’ she answered. “I love it. 
And haven’t you made it easy for the 
young folks!” 

Yes, modern science has performed 
magic and has given us acid-resisting 
enamel, Monel Metal, chromium plat- 
ing, linoleum, stainless steel, and 
washable paints and wallpaper. It has 
made these surfaces so easy to clean 





that it is simple to become a master. 


in the fine art of cleaning them. 
Let us consider first porcelain 
enamel. The new porcelain enamel 
has a stain-resisting surface. Soap 
and water will keep it shiny and 
bright when ordinary soil is con- 
cerned; but for the ring in the bath- 
tub and basin, especially if you have 
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hard water, or for grease and spots 
in the sink, try a water softener. It 
will whisk away the film and soil in 
a jiffy. For the black streaks in your 
sink, use a fine scouring powder or 
paste. But be sure to take care. Don’t 
use too much powder, and don’t bear 
down too hard. You won’t need to, 
for these new porcelains resist soil. 

Here are two ways of having crys- 
tal-bright windows. When using the 
liquid-spray method, after the spray- 
ing rub with a clean, lintless cloth; 
then, for a final polish, always use a 
second dry cloth. Used in this way, 
window cleaners we have approved 
leave no film. For the second method 
use a very fine scouring powder or 
cake. Apply a light coating with a 
moistened cloth or sponge and for 
best results wipe it off before it is 





quite dry. This avoids a settling of 
dry powder on the window frame. 

Linoleum floors in halls, dining 
room, or other rooms need only a 
careful dusting and an occasional ap- 
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plication of wax. Either polish wax 
or non-rubbing wax will keep the 
floor looking fine. In kitchens, lino- 
leum floors should be mopped now 
and then with warm water and soap. 
When the floor is dry, apply a protec- 
tive coating of non-rubbing wax to 
keep the linoleum clean and prevent 
ground-in soil. Use a wax applier. 
Dampen the yarn with a little water 





and then pour a stream of wax on 
the floor and spread it evenly with 
long, straight strokes. Allow the wax 
to dry completely before the floor is 
walked on. 

“Since Pve come to this very dry, 
dusty climate,” writes a reader from 
Arizona, “the care of furniture has 
become almost a majo: problem. The 
furniture gets such a dry, dusty look.” 
We advised washing the furniture. 
Do this with a cloth or sponge wrung 
very tightly from a light suds made 
of lukewarm water and a mild ora 
linseed-oil soap. Rinse with a cloth 
wrung tightly from clear water, and 
then allow the furniture to dry thor- 
oughly. It is then ready for liquid 
wax ora good furniture polish. Liquid 





waxes and most furniture polishes 
need vigorous buffing in order to get 
a hard, brilliant finish. This is one 
time when good old-fashioned elbow 
grease is required. Carved furniture 
calls for special attention. A cloth 
wound around an orangewood stick 
will get into crevices. The polish we 
are using on the carved desk in the 





picture is a furniture cream that 
doesn’t require rubbing and conse- 
quently doesn’t leave caked polish in 
the carving. 

Your smart Monel-Metal sinks and 
working surfaces should be cleaned 
with a fine scouring powder and 
rinsed with clear water. They re- 
spond beautifully to a brisk rub with 
a paper towel after they have been 





cleaned, and they are likely to look 
streaky if this dry rub is omitted. 

A recent visitor to the Institute re- 
marked, “You people in the East 
know nothing about really dirty wall- 


paper.” This may be true; but we do 
know how to clean it, and, better yet, 
how to delay its becoming soiled be- 
yond repair. Frequent use of a soft 





wall brush can prevent collected dust 
from staining or discoloring the 
paper. When a more thorough clean- 
ing is called for, try the doughlike 
cleaner shown in the picture. You use 
it in much the same way as you would 
a soft eraser. For washable wall- 
papers, first remove ordinary dirt and 
dust with a wallpaper cleaner such 
as this and then wash with cold water 
and a mild soap. The grease stains 
that occasionally disfigure your wall- 
paper can be removed by fuller’s 
earth or a similar powder moistened 
with a non-inflammable dry-cleaning 
fluid. Spread the paste on the spotted 
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surface; allow it to remain unt! it is 
dry; then remove it with a soft, clean 
cloth. Repeat the process if necessary. 
Sometimes a ring is visible after the 
powder has been removed. If so, ap- 
ply a mixture of powder and water; 
let it dry; wipe it off—and the ring 
will not be there. 

Painted woodwork has long been a 
trial to many a housekeeper. If it is 
light colored, the sections around 
doorknobs and near staircases come 
in for a great deal of punishment. In 
my own home baseboards are the 
greatest problem—especially the cor- 
ner my pet spaniel has chosen for 
her resting place. The difficulty comes 
in finding a cleanser that will remove 
the soil but not the paint. When paint 
is old, even the most careful cleaning 
with soap and water may cause it to 
flake off. Try a linseed-oil soap or a 





special paint cleaner that works like 
a cleansing cream. Both of these are 
excellent. They remove soil and are 
kind to the finish. A sponge, shown 
below, is almost indispensable for 
washing and rinsing painted surfaces. 

Tiled floors are comparatively easy 
to keep clean, provided grit and dirt 
do not become ground into the finish. 
(We know one busy mother who 
keeps a whisk broom and dustpan 
handy for sweeping up sand and grit 
left by children’s shoes.) Hot water 
and soap usually suffice; but if tiled 
floors are badly soiled and marred, a 
good scouring cleanser is needed. In 
our final picture we show a self- 
wringing mop, useful for blotting up 
the water after scrubbing or for 
quickly cleaning up the floor. Speak- 
ing of mopping, I wonder if there are 
still some knee-benders among you 
when floors need washing. If there 
are, it is time to discover the con- 





venience of the self-wringing mop. 
Don’t use it streaming wet—wring it 
tightly. It’s easier. 

Here’s a helpful hint about clean- 
ing cloths. If you keep a pile of neat 
squares cut from discarded linen, etc., 
you can always have one handy when 
some especially dirty task must be 
done—cleaning metals, for. example. 
You can dispose of them without a 
qualm when the job is finished. This 





will save on your cleaning cloths and 


household cheesecloth, and leave 
them for tasks for which a soft, non- 
linting cloth is an absolute necessity. 
In our illustrations you will notice 
the frequent use of a sponge for 
cleaning, and if you have never tried 
one, buy one right away. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers 
we know that many women 
are using and enjoying the 
new lightweight irons. There 
area few, however, who, as they 
watch us iron in our Institute laun- 
dry, say, “Can you really iron with 
such a light iron?” You certainly can, 
for these irons have heat enough to 
make up for lack of weight. In addi- 
tion to lightening the iron, one manu- 
facturer has gone a step farther—he 
has designed an iron that need not 


p ROM our close association with 


A lightweight iron with automatic stand 





be lifted from the board. You slide 
it back out of the way, press a button 
on the handle, and the iron rises on 
its stand. This feature makes it com- 
fortable for you to sit down. while 
ironing. As in other up-to-date irons, 
the temperature can be controlled to 
suit various fabrics. With this iron 
you also have additional settings by 
which you can iron at any speed you 
wish. 


HE other day a visitor to the In- 


stitute asked us what she could 
do to prevent cutting and staining her 


A finger guard against cuts and stains 





forefinger and thumb when paring 
fruits and vegetables. We gave her a 
rubber finger guard such as we use 
in our kitchens. They are sold in dif- 
ferent sizes at stationery counters or 
in five-and-ten-cent stores and are 
mostly used by people who do a great 
amount of writing or clerical work. 
Try one and see how helpful it can be. 


“T WAS given an assortment of 

enamelware pots and pans in a 
kitchen shower,” writes a reader. 
“Why have some of these become 
stained and chipped, while others are 
like new?” There is a difference in 
enamelware utensils, which cannot 
readily be seen when they are new. 
The finest modern enamelware cook- 
ing utensils are made of an enamel 
that will not stain even when acid 
foods are cooked in them. Without 
staining these pans, you can cook in 
them all kinds of fruit or tomatoes and 
even make pickles, relishes, and mar- 
malades. This new acid-resisting 
enamelware, as it is called, lasts longer 
in actual use. You may find it costs a 
little more, for it is more difficult to 
manufacture. The surface of each 
utensil is protected with a hard glaze, 


Enamelware utensils that resist stains 





which gives long service and is easy 
to keep clean. Remember, though, 
that these utensils need reasonable 
care. No enamelware will stand drop- 
ping or hard knocks. Acid-resisting 
enamelware is being made for range 
tops, sinks, and the bottoms of food 


«compartments in refrigerators, too. 


With its stainless qualities, what a 
small amount of care it needs! 


NOTHER daily kitchen problem 
you ask us about is opening jars 
with covers hard to remove. We are 
enthusiastic about a jar opener we 
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of The Institute Staff answer 


have recently approved, which will 
take off all kinds of caps from jars or 
bottles. It is one of those convenient 
openers that can be placed on the 
wall, so that both your hands are left 
free to hold the container. If screw- 


Removes jar and bottle tops in a jiffy 





capped jars of home-canned fruits or 
vegetables are slipped into the V- 
shaped notch of this device, a clock- 
wise turn takes the lid right off. Jars 
(of peanut butter, jelly, or pickles) 
with pry-up or friction caps, which 
sometimes stay stubbornly right in 
place, need only to be placed between 
the special pry-up edges and tilted 
toward you. This apparatus also has 
an opener for bottle caps on ginger 
ale, grape juice, and other beverages. 
A particularly nice feature of this. 
many-use opener is a hinge by means 
of which the opener can be pushed 
down out of the way when not in use. 

For taking lids off cans, why not 
have another wall-type opener, too? 
All those we approve open round, 
square, or oval cans, and leave the 
edges of the can smooth. When using 
one type on our approved list, we put 
a can in the machine, pull down a 
lever, crank a few times—and off 
comes the lid. This can opener can be 
slipped out of its wall bracket and 
put away. Then the bracket can be 
used for an ice crusher, nutcracker, 
knife sharpener, juice extractor, or 
jar and bottle opener. 


| HAT can I do to keep clothes- 
pins from blowing loose on a 
windy day?” writes one reader. Here 
is the answer. We have just completed 
tests on a clothespin with a unique 
feature. It clips so firmly over the 
line it stays where it is put. Another 
unusual feature is that the clothes 
are held between its pincher-like part 
and are not folded over the line. 








AND LEE CHAPMAN 
some questions you have 


This helps to eliminate creases in 
your clothes. We have found these 
pins particularly well suited to hang- 
ing blankets, knit goods, and other 
garments that are likely to show 
marks readily. 

Another laundry problem you have 
questioned us about is carrying wet 
clothes from laundry to clothesline. 
If you have found your old clothes- 
basket heavy and awkward, you will 
welcome news of a lightweight bas- 
ket, made of heavy cotton, which 
folds up. Heavy, wet clothes are easy 


These clothespins hold clothes securely 





to carry in it. There are convenient 
pockets at the ends of the basket for 
clothespins. This particular basket 
has other uses, too. It can hold the 
clothes as they come through the 
wringer, keep long articles from 
touching the floor while being ironed, 
and serve as a hamper. 

Such clothesbaskets, and those with 
a frame and wheels, can be moved 
about the hanging yard or laundry 
floor with little effort. Because these 
baskets are of a good height they can 
be used beside your ironing board or 
ironer to hold the dampened clothes. 


ANY of you have asked us from 
time to time how to remove the 
“hard to get off” film on the sides and 
bottoms of bottle-shaped vases. Here’s 
just the brush! It’s a strange-looking 
brush, shaped like a question mark 
(see our illustration). It is made for 
the curved bowls of vacuum-type 
coffee makers, but it fits into small- 
necked vases, too. This brush plus 
soap and water, a water softener, or 
a mild scouring powder should work 
wonders. 
And now, speaking of brushes, did 
you know that there are some with 
soft bristles for removing fine dust 


vant 


asked us 


from silk and paper lamp shades, 
which, unless carefully taken care of, 
become grimy so quickly? As the 
brush is soft, there is little danger 
of damaging the fabric, and the long, 
sweeping bristles whisk out dust from 
pleats and braiding. Or you may use 
the soft-brush attachment of your 
vacuum cleaner. 

Cleaning Venetian blinds is an- 
other problem, as many of you have 
told us. There are brushes or dusters 
made specially for these blinds, which 
we have approved. They will make 
quick work of the dusting. 

We have had many letters asking 
us how to clean beading or deep pat- 
terns on silverware. There is a brush 
made for just this purpose. Use it 
with a fine silver polish and see how 
quickly you can clean your silver. 

Don’t forget a good radiator brush 
—one with a long handle—that will 
get between and down the backs of 
the radiator sections. Take stock of 
your cleaning cabinet and find out 
what brushes you need, for we have 
approved brushes for every purpose. 
And remember, too, that you can do 
a good job only with a clean brush. 
After using brushes, wash them and 


hang them up to dry. 
| AM so proud of my new set of 

stainless-steel knives; but my 
husband has always teased me about 
sharpening knives. He tells me that 
it takes an expert to keep a good edge 
on them. I just can’t get along with- 
out sharp knives. Is there any way I 
can keep them sharp myself?” Yes, 
there is. The Institute has approved 
a number of knife sharpeners, with 
all of which you can keep stainless- 
steel knives sharp without a great 
degree of skill. One kind works like 


A brush for bottle-shaped vases, too 
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a file—that is, the sharpening stone is 
held in the right hand and the knife 
in the left, with blade slanted up- 
ward. The stone is filed gently across 
one side of the blade edge from point 


Handy sharpeners prevent dull knives 





to handle and then across the other 
side. As only the edge is touched by 
the stone, the rest of the blade is not 
affected..In some other sharpeners the 
knife is drawn between two rows of 
closely spaced steel disks. The knife 
must be held at a right angle to the 
sharpener and drawn between the 
disks, slowly and with even pressure. 
Too much speed or too much pres- 
sure may nick the blade. 

When you have a good sharpener, 
there is no need to put knives aside 
for a “knife-sharpening day.” As 
soon as you notice that a knife is los- 
ing its keen cutting edge, sharpen it 
before putting it away. But there’s 
more than sharpening, in taking care 
of knives. Who hasn’t had knives be- 
come nicked or scratched when kept 
loosely in a drawer? To protect cut- 
lery and to avoid constantly opening 
and shutting cutlery drawers, knife 
racks are an important part of the 
kitchen equipment. One approved 
rack, which has space for kitchen 
shears as well as knives, has a sharp- 
ener, too. With this rack near your 
busiest work surface and perhaps a 
smaller rack by the sink for paring 
knives, all your knives will be at hand 
ready to use. 

And here’s one more word about 
caring for your knives. First wash 
the blades thoroughly in hot, soapy 
water, and then wash the handles. 
Never allow your knives to soak long 
in water. Rinse quickly in clear hot 
water and dry thoroughly and im- 
mediately. This will help to keep your 
cutlery in excellent condition and 
prolong its usefulness. 
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ms g@2T WAS the Danish Lady who 
started it. We had progressed 
happily to the last course; con- 
versation was flowing briskly all 
cet OVET two continents. And then 
the Moss Rose Cake appeared 
with the orange sherbet. The Lady 
sampled it idly—and suddenly 
stopped short in her torrential re- 
marks. “What is this that I eat?” she 
said abruptly. “This is the sort of 
food that is eaten in silence.” And 
she fell upon the cake as Grand- 
mother did on the cold beet greens, 
with a zest that was “nothing short 
of carnal!” And so the last shall be 
first, and we will make the Moss Rose 
Cake, which came out of Pennsyl- 
vania and is as nearly “original” in 
texture and blending of flavors as a 
cake can hope to be. See the color 
illustration of it on page 83. 


Moss Rose Cake 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


1 e. milk 2c. granulated 
Y% tsp. almond ex- sugar 

tract 2c. sifted cake 
4 eggs flour 


Sceald the milk in a double boiler; 
remove from the heat and add the 
almond extract. Beat the eggs with 
a hand beater for 2 min. Add 1% ¢. 
of the sugar gradually, while con- 
tinuing to beat with the egg beater. 
Then beat 1 min. longer. Now grad- 
ually add the remaining sugar, beat- 
ing well with a wire whip or spoon 
after each addition. Beat 6 min. 
longer with whip or spoon. Still using 
the wire whip or spoon, gradually 
beat in the flour. Gradually add the 
warm milk while continuing to beat 
with whip or spoon for 1 min. Then, 
with a hand beater, beat the mixture 
for 1 min. (Total beating time, 13 
min.) The batter should be full of 
small bubbles. Pour into two 8” pans, 
which have been greased with a mix- 
ture of 1 tbsp. vegetable shortening 


and 1 tsp. flour. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven of 375° F. for 25 min. When 
done, turn off the heat, open the oven 
door, and let the cake stand for 5 
min. before removing it from the 
oven. Then remove and turn out onto 
cake racks to cool. Fill and frost with 
Orange Coconut Frosting (recipe be- 
low). This cake has a very fine, close- 
grained texture and is quite moist. 


If using an electric beater, beat the 


eggs in the small bowl for 2 min. at 
high speed. Turn the beater to mod- 
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erate speed and gradually add % ec. 
of the sugar. Transfer this mixture 
quickly to the large beater bowl and 
continue adding the sugar gradually, 
with the beater still at moderate 
speed. Beat about 6 min. after all the 
sugar is added. With the beater at 
same speed, gradually add all the 
flour. Now scrape sides of bowl and 
beat 30 seconds. Gradually add the 
scalded milk, to which the almond ex- 
tract has been added, using moderate 
speed. Beat about 30 seconds, or until 
the mixture is full of bubbles. Then 
proceed as directed above. 


Orange Coconut Frosting and Filling 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


1% c. granulated About 4 tbsp. con- 
sugar fectioners’ sugar 

% ec. water 1 medium orange 

2 egg whites 2 ce. shredded coconut 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 


Combine the sugar and water in a 
saucepan and cook to 228° F., or until 
a little of the mixture spins a thread 
when dropped from a spoon. Beat the 
egg whites stiff with a hand beater 
or an electric beater at high speed. 
Gradually add the sugar syrup while 
beating and continue beating until 
cool. Add the vanilla; then gradually 
beat in the confectioners’ sugar— 
enough to give it spreading con- 
sistency. Frost each cake layer and 
allow to stand until frosting is begin- 
ning to set. Meanwhile grate the rind 
from the orange into the coconut..- 
Then pare the orange, removing -all 
the membrane. Free the orange sec- 
tions from membrane, cut into small 
pieces, and add to the coconut mix- 
ture. Squeeze any juice remaining in 
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the membrane over the coconut. Mix 
well. 

Sprinkle this coconut mixture 
over the two frosted cake layers, 
pressing it gently into the frosting. 
Put the cake layers together and 
serve. 

Many Americans choose their des- 
sert first and work backwards on the 
menu, making sure that they have 
reserved accommodations for the 
sweet. I am not recommending the 
procedure, merely illustrating it! So 
now back to the soups. 

On one occasion when Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley was dining with me, the 
following Mock Turtle Soup was 
served—in quite capacious Chinese 
bowls, incidentally. After he had 
tasted it, he remarked: “Well, Anne, 
if you have enough of this soup, I 
don’t care what else you have.” 
Here’s how it is made—with no 
trouble at all and very little expense, 
thanks to the canned-soup base: 


Mock Turtle Soup Plus the 
Personal Touch 
TESTED BY GOop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
2 10%%4-0z. cans con- 2 tsp. Worcestershire- 
densed mock turtle type sauce 
soup (2% ec.) shelled hard- 
1% ¢. cold water cooked eggs 
1 bouillon cube 4 or 5 tbsp. sherry 


nw 


4 whole cloves 4 or 5 thin slices 
14 ec. light cream lemon 
(optional) Cloves 
Paprika 


Combine the first 4 ingredients 
cover, and simmer for 10 min. Add 
cream and Worcestershire and re- 
heat. Press hard-cooked eggs through 
a sieve and divide among the serving 
bowls, adding the sherry (1 or 2 tbsp. 
to a portion). Strain the soup over the 





egg and sherry, stir, and float on it a 
slice of lemon garnished with a clove 
and a dash of paprika. Serves 4 or 5. 
To serve 2, make half this recipe. 

A third cousin to terrapin! Once a 
young man said about this Mock 
Turtle Soup: “Isn’t it a pity to eat 
canned soups when there can be 
soups like this.” And I, to spare him 
embarrassment, ignominiously said, 
“Yes”—with a mental genuflection 
to the maker of the soup, who had 
done nine-tenths of the work. 





Just one more example of these 
modified canned soups. One day 
when I was serving an offhand meal 
from a tiny electric grill, a real gour- 
met asked, “Can't I help?” And I said, 
“No, two people in this kitchenette 
are a tragedy.” He tasted the soup 
and replied, “Maybe so, but one per- 
son in this kitchenette is a miracle.” 
And here it is—the miracle. It tastes 
almost like bisque or crab and is a 
pale. delicious pink. 

Cream Mongole with Sherry 


TESTED 8sy Goop HouSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 


measuring cups. Measure level 
1 1014-0z. can con- l tsp. granulated 
densed tomato soup sugar 
1 1015-0z. can con- 1 ec. light cream 
densed pea soup 2 tsp. Worcestershire- 
4 Cc. Water type sauce 
5 tbsp. sherry 


Combine soups and water and heat 
over very low heat, stirring until 
mixture is smooth. Add sugar and 
cream slowly: then stir in the Wor- 
cestershire. Remove from heat and 
add sherry slowly. Serves 5 to 6. Top 
milk or half-and-half cream and milk 
may be used, and sherry is optional: 
but both add much to the subtlety of 
the blended flavors. 

I should like to share another rec- 
ipe with you, that for my Creme 
Vichyssoise—a blended potato and 
leek purée, with cream and chicken 
broth (again, this may be canned). 
Cold or hot, it is the last word in 
soups. So here it is: 


Créme Vichyssoise 
TESTED BY Goop HowusSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure lerel 


4 leeks or 3 peeled 2 ec. bottled milk, or 


medium onions 1 e¢. evaporated milk 
2464 ¢. diced, pared and 1 c. water 
- potatoes l ¢. heavy cream 
2 e. canned chicken 2 tsp. salt 
broth 1, tsp. white pepper 
1 tbsp. butter or 2 tbsp. minced chives 
margarine 1, tsp. paprika 


Cut the leeks and about 3” of their 
green tops (Continued on page 173) 


——— 





HIS sounds like rebellion 
among the pots and pans, but 
I am convinced that in the in- 
terests of good cooking there 
is just cause for it. I have a 
feeling of rebellion, too, when 
I see a gently bubbling stew, topped 
off with steaming dumplings, turned 
out on a none-too-warm platter, only 
to be transferred a little later to the 
dinner plates. The stew cannot be 
served so deliciously hot, nor can the 
dumplings retain so feathery a light- 
ness, as when this savory dish is 








served right from the pot. Yet we in- 
variably go through this outworn 
culinary ritual because the tyrant 
Tradition tells us it is the thing to do. 

Who doesn’t enjoy the mouth- 
watering sniff of a “sizzling platter” 
of chicken, chops, or steak! This 
method of serving has become a 
favorite with epicures. And casserole 
cooking has long been popular. It is 
easy to serve food piping hot from a 
casserole; and the casserole looks 
well on the table. 

But we have been overlooking the 


fact that something has happened to 
pots and pans in recent years, and is 
still happening. New wares are tak- 
ing their place with the old, and pots 
and pans of aluminum, glass for top- 
stove cooking as well as for oven use, 
stain-resistant enamelware, stainless 
steel—some with a copper base, have 
all been styled. Their social status has 
been raised accordingly. They can 
play gracefully the dual role of cook- 
ing and serving, if you will just make 
up your mind to defy tradition—and 
defy it with an air. P 





90) 


You will find the recipe for this dessert, hot ginger- 
bread with pears, on page 133. The attractive new 


aluminum casserole has top-stove uses, too. Use a 


heat-resistant mat under all hot serving dishes 


Does this skillet look out of place on the table? 
Not at all. The pork chops have been sautéed. then 
cooked to a delicious tenderness in a savory sauce. 


The recipe for this sauce will prove a favorite 





You should not hesitate to use a good-looking 
aluminum Dutch oven for both cooking and serving 
to perfection such dishes as this savory beef stew 
topped with light, fluffy dumplings, done to a turn 


Have on hand, however, a number 
of good heat-resistant mats of various 
sizes for use under these hot dishes. 
The pot holder is also necessary in 
this mode of serving, so have on hand 
several colorful ones, in suitable sizes, 
for carrying hot utensils to the dining 
room. 

There’s an art in cooking. There’s 
an art in serving, too. Foods cooked 
to perfection should be served to per- 
fection. And if food is served directly 
from pot or skillet, there need be no 
fuss about it, no jittery feeling of 


This stainless-steel 


would grace any dining table—and how appetiz- 
ingly hot the fluffy potatoes will be! Use a heat- 
resistant pad under the pan to protect the table 


saucepan with copper 


hurry in order to keep the food from 
getting cold. 

Your menfolk will back you up in 
adopting this new mode of serving. 
I know, for I have broached the sub- 
ject to many of them, and they have 
all been quick to commend it with a 
hearty, “Now, that’s a grand idea! Tell 
the women about it.” 

Do not think for a moment, though, 
that I would have you serve all your 
hot food from pots and skillets. Cer- 
tain dishes, like the ones we have il- 
lustrated, lend themselves better than 





base 


boiler. 


burger 


keeping piping hot 


This attractive aluminum utensil of many uses 
adapts itself well to broiling certain foods. Mixed 
grills, such as this halibut steak and tomatoes, can 
easily be served deliciously hot right from the pan 


other dishes to this kind of service. 

Before introducing your pots and 
pans to dining-room or buffet table, 
go into your kitchen and take a criti- 
cal look at them. Are most of them 
hidden away in the cavernous depths 
of the cupboard under the worktable? 
Would you be proud to see them 
hanging out in full view, as our great 
grandmothers used to hang theirs? 
How many of ancient vintage have 
you just kept on using? How many 
are dingy and tarnished, or marred 
with chips or dents? How many could 


ee 


These two very attractive stainless-steel dishes have 


many uses. They may serve at table as a double 


these sautéed ham- 


cakes in a sauce of canned onion soup 





Casseroles have long been used; ovenproof glass 
casseroles are always popular. This attractive green 
earthenware casserole holds a delicious cheese cus- 


tard, piping hot and topped with crunchy cornflakes 


What is more insipid than a lukewarm sauce or 
gravy? This good-looking stain-resistant enamelware 
double boiler, on dinner or buffet table, keeps a 
sauce hot for both first and second servings 


take their place acceptably in the 
dining room? 

After this inspection you may have 
the urge to fare forth on a shopping 
trip and find out what has happened 
to pots and pans. You will find that 
kitchen utensils have been improved 
in style and design—and in conven- 
ience, too. You will find some with 
two well-designed side handles, and 
there will be others with the tradi- 
tional single handle, which has been 
shortened, improved in design, and 
made more comfortable for carrying. 


For a comparatively modest invest- 
ment you can have in your kitchen 
pots and pans of which you will be 
proud, which you will treasure as 
much as you do your colorful china 
or your other table appointments. In 
using the pots and pans on your table 
now and then, when the food lends 
itself to such service, just consider 
the rich reward you will receive not 
only in good cooking, but in serving 
your hot food to perfection so easily, 
and with distinction, too. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited 


Mount Vernon last. June, Martha 
Washington’s kitchen fascinated her. 
“Tt must have been difficult to keep 
house in those days,” she declared, as 
she looked at the old-style pots and 
pans. Not so, with the.new style. They 
are easy to handle and to keep bright 
and shining; no hard scouring is nec- 
essary. I venture to predict that the 
day may soon come when our kitch- 
ens, like those of our great grand- 
mothers, will bloom with shining pots 
and pans hung up in full view instead 
of hidden away in cupboards. 





Yes, I am going to take these popovers right to 
the breakfast table in the pan! They will be all the 


better for not having been disturbed before servy- 


ing. Use a good heat-resistant pad under hot pans 


Each of these individual casseroles holds a differ- 
ent leftover dish, made of small quantities of left-— 
overs, cooked vegetables, a strip of cold bacon cut 


up in scrambled egg, ete. Easy to serve for lunch 


Wf Sones. Te LLS HOW 


TO MAKE PERFECT 
FROM ANY FRUIT! 


WHEN YOU STICK TO 
READ HOW Epa DANE TRUE” PECTIN... © 


ORIGINAL, “ TRIED 


























you SEE, JEAN, CERTO MAKES 
ALL FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY.-- 


WITH ONLY % MINUTE BOIL, 
Too! 















ENERGY, NOTHING! WITH 
CERTO IT TAKES ONLY 
15 MINUTES AFTER THE 
FRUIT IS PREPARED. 
an I'LL SHOW 
you ! 






WHY, SPRING! YOU MEAN 
YOURE GOING TO MAKE 
JELLY, AFTER THE HARO 
DAY YOUVE HAD? ' 
NEVER SAW 
SUCH ENERGY! 
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THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES 
FLAVOR, TOO..-SO JAMS 

AND JELLIES MADE wiTH 
CERTO TASTE MORE LUKE 
THE FRESH FRUIT ITSELF! 













JEAN! SO OF COURSE 
THE JUICE ESCAPES !N 

STEAM... AND 1GET GLASSES 

FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE ! 


gue 



















GRACIOUS! THAT'S 
HALF AGAIN MORE 
THAN / EVER GET! 


STICK TO CERTO: 


1. Certo is the “‘tried and true”’ pectin 
that takes the guesswork out of jelly- 
making! 

2. Certo alone gives you 79 recipes—a 
separate tested recipe for every fruit! 

34 Certo reduces boiling time to 2 min- 
ute for jellies—only a minute or so for 
jams! 

4. Certo jellies retain fresh fruit flavor— 
no “‘boiled-down”’ taste! 

5. Certo gives you half again more glasses 
=—makes alli fruits jell perfectly! 


or 
ry Rel tied 
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MRS. L. P. JOHNSON of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, who 
won First and Second 
Prizes for the Certo- 
made jellies she entered 
in last year’s Nebraska 
State Fair. Like 3 out of 
4 Jelly Champions, Mrs. 
Johnson sticks to Certo. 


THE TRIED AND TRUE’ PECTIN 
THAT TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF JELLY-MAKING! 


Gunton 







WHAT! YOU BOIL 
THE JELLY MIXTURE 
onty 4 MINUTE ? 


AND YOU ACTUALLY 
DID MAKE THAT 
BATCH IN LESS 

THAN (5 MINUTES, 

SPRING | NOW |! SEE 
WHY YOU GOOD 
JELLY - MAKERS 
STICK TO CERTO! 


WHOLE 





one of the stars of the 


forthcoming 20th Century-Fox Production 
“QUICK MILLIONS” 
































Look for the tested recipes under 
the label of every bottle of Certo | 
—a product of General Foods. \ 





60 ASSORTED LABELS FOR 
JELLY GLASSES 


To get these labels, just mail this coupon, along with 
the label from one bottle of Certo, and a 3¢ stamp, to 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
hana = : 
(please print) 


Street__ ’ ze 


ot A be ee Ce aeuea 
(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1939-—8& 
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Lookie Receipes !..2 





ECIPES for both kinds of cookies 

shown above won prizes in recipe 

contests conducted by the makers 
of GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. 
You'll say they deserved prizes when you 
have tried these delicious cookies. 

The dainty “3-in-Ones’’ are especially 
suitable for teas or evening refreshments. 
The “Peanut Surprises’’ are fine for chil- 
dren witha glass of milk. Both are ideal for 
picnics and—the cookie jar! 

They are typical of the many recipes 
given you by the Betty Crocker Staff in the 
sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 

As you probably know, the flour you 
use is the most important factor in baking 
success apart, of course, from the recipe. A 
cheap flour that varies 
can give very disappointing results! 

That is why more women use Gold 
Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour than any other 
brand. This flour is made by the largest 
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from sack to sack. 


nold Nledal <= 
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millers in the business—from wheats that 
are selected with the utmost care. These 
wheats are then blended and milled by men who 
ave veal experts in their work! 

Finally, Gold Medal Flour is tested 
scientifically in the laboratory, and then in 
tests in a home-type kitchen. It is designed 
to give unsurpassable results under conditions 
of actual home use. 

Why not surprise your family tonight 
with a plate of Salted Peanut Cookies 
or “3-in-One’’ Cookies? You'll surely 
make a hit with these cookies if you make 
them with Gold Medal Flour. 

The recipe for these cookies—together 
with many other delicious recipes—are in 
the sacks of Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
Flour now. Get a sack 
today. Gold Medal 
Flour is made by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minne- 
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RECIPES i insacks! 
for all kinds of good things to bake 


"3-in-One” Cookies are plain, chocolafe and coconut. "Peanut Surprises” are the “homey” type cookies everybody loves. 











Leanut Stypriney 3 


< ONUT COOKIES) 
Rped salted pea- 








COMPLETE 


THE BETTY CROCKER recipes 
are among the most popular in the 
entire world. Each sack of Gold 
Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour con- 
tains an attractive folder with half 
a dozen or more of these recipes 
and menus—changed every few 
weeks to give you new ones fre- 
quently. Recipes for the cookies shown 
above are featured in the sacks now 
at your grocer’s, 





WOULD YOU LIKE a genuine 
Cattaraugus Steak Carving Set of 
Vanadium steel, with antler-tip- 
style handles? Send 2 5c, with sales 
slip showing purchase of any size 
sack of Gold Medal ‘'Kitchen- 
tested” Flour, to Dept. 360, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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© Kile Toted’ Flour 


Road to Folly 


(Continued from page 23) 


of property had been executed for some- 
thing like forty-six years—and that was 
a departure from the norm or something. 
I’m rather vague about it.” 

“It’s the sea air, probably,” I said. 
“Vague is the one thing I’d have sworn 
you never were—about anything.” 

“Perhaps not. Anyway, that’s what we'll 
call it. And that’s the way it is—I mean 
about Colleton Reid. He shot and killed 
his papa, who apparently was something, 
even for down here. It was out at Straw- 
berry Hill.” 

Then the memory of the day in Newport 
two years before came back to me. . 
of a dark young man, whose eyes kept 
following Anne Lattimer, Phyllis’ quite 
lovely but, I thought, definitely unhappy 
sister-in-law, around the room with such 
naked living hell in them that I finally 
asked Rusty what was wrong. And I 
got a polite but potent rebuff that I didn’t 
forget for days. Phyllis, however, had 
been communicative enough. 

“But you said he’d lost his father, he’d 
been accidentally killed when he was 
cleaning his gun after a neighborhood 
deer hunt.” 

“That’s what Rusty told me. That was 
before I knew how euphemistic people 
here are about such episodes.” 

“Oh,” I said. 


aie natural enough, I suppose, in a 
community as tight as this.” Phyllis 
shrugged her slim tweed shoulders again. 
“Of course, Rusty could get the stuff for 
me if he wanted to, but he won’t. He’s 
absolutely forbidden me even to try to 
get it, or try to get the old woman off 
Strawberry Hill. He seems to think it 
doesn’t matter how poor they are, they 
ought to keep what they’ve got. Jennifer, 
she’s old Miss Caroline’s great-niece, has 
got the same crazy obsession about the 
land Rusty has. She’s the one, really, that 
won’t sell the furniture.” She smiled, 
tapping her foot. “But I’ve got Brad work- 
ing on her. I’ll show Rusty he’s not as 
smart.as he thinks.” 

There’s no reason these days, I suppose, 
why an ex-husband shouldn’t be on tap; 
but I was surprised, nevertheless. “Brad?” 
I said. “Is he around?” 

“Off and on,” she said shortly. Then 
after a moment she added, “He’s kept 
us in quail this winter. Rusty’s gone 
native.” 

Going native in the Carolina Low Coun- 
try would seem to have so many possibili- 
ties that I didn’t attempt to figure it out. 

“Rusty, my pet, has returned to agri- 
culture,” she said, after a long silence. “I 
thought I’d got it out of his system, but 
it’s cropped out again like a rash. I’d 
think it was Jennifer’s influence, but he 
never goes over there.” 

She yawned. “It’s too tiresome. I'd got 
him practically civilized. Now I’ve got to 
begin all over again. But I’ve really got 
him stymied now. It costs money to farm 
—and fortunately it’s my money.” The 
little creases in the corners of her mouth 
hardened. If it hadn’t been for them, she 
wouldn’t have looked twenty-five. With 
them, she looked more thirty-five than 
thirty. 

All the airy gaiety had gone out of her 
face. The grim determination of a gal 
who’d always had her own way had hard- 
ened in it. “Let’s skip it, shall we?” She 
glanced at me, trying to recapture the 
earlier mood. 

I nodded. “Okay. Let’s go back to Straw- 
berry Hill,” I said. “Where do I come in 
the picture?” 

“It’s very simple. More than that, it’s 
a natural. You will do it, won’t you?” 


“It depends,” I said. It wouldn’t be the 
first scheme of Phyllis Lattimer’s that I’'d 
been uneasy about, nor would it-be the 
only one I’d walked out on—if I did. 

“I mean, Diane, it isn’t just that you'll 
be doing me a favor. It’ll be an act of 
kindness to everybody. It really will. 
Wait till you see Jennifer and Colleton. 
You'll see exactly what I mean. And their 
mother, too. It’s a rotten shame—they 
really need the money.” 

I looked at her. It doesn’t do to be too 
cold-blooded about one’s friends, but I 
couldn’t help it here. 

“I know exactly what you're thinking,” 
she said, with a shrug. “I admit I want 
the furniture. And if I don’t get it before 
old Miss Caroline dies, I’ll never get it. 
Because Jennifer will get it—every stick 
of it. That’s why she guards the old 
woman like a watchdog. And I want it, 
I tell you.” 

“Then why don’t you go to Miss Caro- 
line and explain it to her? She seems to 
be a rugged individualist, too. She might 
understand you perfectly.” 

“Because she doesn’t receive visitors, 
that’s why,” she answered, still more 
curtly. “That’s the only reason in the 
world I don’t. I’ve tried a thousand times. 
She doesn’t allow anybody but about 
three blue-blooded octogenarian cousins 
from below Broad Street in the presence.” 

“What about Jennifer and Colleton and 
their mother?” 

“They’d sell in a minute—Colleton and 
his mother, not Jennifer. She knows the 
old lady will die pretty soon, and she’s 
in on the ground floor. I’m sure she’s the 
stumbling block in the whole thing.” 

“Have you tried working on them?” 

“Have I.” She fished in her tweed jacket 
pocket and pulled out a cigarette. “If I 
could only see old Miss Caroline,’ she 
said slowly. “That’s all I need. That’s 
what I want you for.” 

I gasped at that. “Me?” 

She nodded. “I just found out yesterday 
from Colleton’s mother, and rushed out 
and wired you. You can do it—on two 
counts.” 


GHE glanced over her shoulder at the 
empty veranda. The brilliant afternoon 
sun going down beyond the Battery sten- 
ciled a moving arabesque of long palmetto 
leaves on the white columns and filtered 
across the closed door with its great pol- 
ished brass knocker. She put her feet up 
on the gleaming balustrade again and 
leaned her head nearer my chair. 

“Old Miss Caroline visited your grand- 
mother two winters in Philadelphia, in 
the eighties. She was introduced to so- 
ciety with her, and they were presented 
at the Monday Germans in Baltimore 
together. Her mother had known your 
great-grandfather before the war—that’s 
the Civil War down here, you know. 
There’s some connection there that ex- 
plains why Strawberry Hill wasn’t burned 
when Darien was, when Sherman marched 
into Carolina. I haven’t got it quite clear, 
but that’s it. Anyway, the point is—she’ll 
receive you.” 

“Oh,” I said, rather stiffly. 

Phyllis wouldn’t notice that. She went 
blandly and blindly on. “But wait. That’s 
not all.” She took her feet down again and 
leaned forward, her pointed chin cupped 
in her brown palm. “Miss Caroline, like 
everybody else down here, has written her 
memoirs. And also like everybody else, 
she thinks that if she could find an honest 
publisher, she’d make a fortune. I heard | 
Jennifer talking to a man about them the | 
other day. And that’s where both you and 
I come in.” 
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But. ste dees neglect your j 5: 


just because you are not af aerialist. 
Weak jaw muscles are usually bad for 
the teeth, the gums and the digestion. 
Besides, they often make you look old. 
To strengthen your jaw niuscles, exer- 
cise them this enjoyable jvay. 

Chew a “‘chewy’’ gum afd. use a large 
enough piece to massz 
the same time. é 
Many dentists sugges L 
it is three times as/ 
times as chewy as @ 
the extra benefitj 
sure of chew- 
ing FLEERS. 
Refreshing fla- 
vor all the way 
through— 
young or old, 
you'll like it! 


LEERS because 
arge, and many 
dinary gum. Get 
and extra plea- 





TEST YOUR 
CHEWING 
STRENGTH ! 


Decide whether your own 
jaw muscles need exercise. Jag 


1. Bite offa piece of FLEERS (size tosuit you). 
2. Chew for 15 minutes. 

3. Check results. 

If very tired—muscles very weak. 

If slightly tired—muscles weak. 

If no effort—muscles strong. 

(Chew FLEERS regularly and notice the 
difference. Strong muscles don’t tire quickly.) 
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FLEERS 


CDubble Bubble 
CHEWING GUM 


* 
= 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO MAKE 
i THIS TEST AT OUR EXPENSE! 
... take this coupon to any store that «ells 
| FLEERS DUBBLE BUBBLE GUM, anc 
get one piece FREE of charge. Offer expires 
| December 31, 1939. 
DEALERS: 

this coupon. 
| DISTRIBUTORS: Coupon r 
| guaranteed by 
ma 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


=P Ce ae © 


All distributors will redee 


edemption 
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WASHING WINDOWS 
USED TO WEAR ME 
70 A.FRAZZLE! 





NOW / CLEAN 

WINDOWS THE EASY 
. WINDEX WAY...AND 
\FEEL JUST GRAND! 


JUST SPRAY ON WINDEX 


Spray Windex on with a touch of your finger! No 
heavy buckets, wet sponges or rags; no water to 
make ands rough and red! Contains nothing to 
hurt hands or spot woodwork or drapes. 


AND WIPE IT OFF 


Wipe it off with a clean, dry cloth—and see 
Windex’s exclusive “miracle-action” get a/l 
the dirt! It’s definitely easier than the old 
““scrub-scour-polish” way! No other cleaner 
is made by the secret Windex formula. 


WINDOWS SPARKLE... AND 
STAY CLEAN LONGER! 


That’s because Windex—unlike some cleaners— 
leaves no dirt-catching film! Approved by Good 
Housekeeping ... Windex is thoroughly reliable. 
So be szre of what you’re getting. Insist on gen- 
uine Windex at your neighborhood store today! 


INDEX 


Ask for it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


NEW 20-OUNCE ECONOMY 
SIZE REFILL BOTTLE 


TN, {\ \ 
bas \ \ refills your Sprayer Bottle more than 
| Kad 3 times... at 44 less cost per ounce, 


Makes Windex even more economical. 
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I looked at her. There was a shrewd, 
concentrated intentness in her face that 
was new to me, well as I knew her. I was 
a little angry, but I was interested. 

“Your brother is a publisher. Ill pay © 
for a ghost to sort out the memoirs and 
have them published—ultra de luxe. She'll 
love it.” A sardonic little smile crossed her 
eyes. “The rest will be pie. You know 
about people being motivated by vanity 
and cupidity. This is Miss Caroline’s van- 
ity against Mrs. Reid’s cupidity. It’s very 
simple.” 

“Pd skip it, Phyllis,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

I shook mine. 

She settled back in her chair, her brown 
face a little pale, her dark eyes smolder- 
ing. “I always thought you were the one 
person in the world I could count on, 
Diane,” she said. 

“Be your age, Phyllis,” I retorted, rather 
angry, too. “It’s just not the sort of thing 
people do.” 

We sat in silence—not, I may say, a 
particularly comfortable one—for several 
moments. The blue, almost Mediterranean 
sky above the palmettos and live oaks 
with their thin wisps of gray moss, the 
bluer water beyond, and the low mauve 
line of the islands beyond it, the cool bril- 
liant sun going down to meet them—these 
were Charleston, and another world. And 
not, moreover, a world in which one chis- 
eled an old lady and her great-niece out 
of the gods they clung to. Not if one had 
any faith to keep. 

Phyllis put out her brown hand sud- 
denly and took hold of my Northern- 
winter-white one. “Please, Diane, let’s not 
quarrel,” she said quickly. “It’s just that 
I do so much want that stuff! I can’t tell 
you why. Maybe I don’t know myself.” 

“I do,’ I said. “It’s because you're 
spoiled, and you can’t bear not to have 
your own way. You don’t actually give a 
damn about whether a piece of furniture 
is Chippendale or Grand Rapids, or was 
made in Charleston or in Timbuctoo—and 
you can’t put your muddy riding boots up 
on a ribbonback settee. You just want 
to prove your old saw about vanity and 
cupidity—and show your superiority.” 


Tes lines around her eyes tightened. 
I don’t think Phyllis, however, had 
ever even tried to deceive herself—no 
matter how thoroughly she deceived any- 
body else. She sat silently a few moments. 
Then she said, “You know, I don’t know 
why I let people like Rusty or Anne Lat- 
timer, or even the Reids, make me feel— 
well, frustrated; but they do, some way. 
You can be as superior as you like about 
them. They haven’t any money, they’re 
sterile in lots of ways, and they’re de- 
cadent. A lot of this pride and ancestor 
stuff is pride strained pretty thin. But 
they’ve got something the Northerners 
who come down and buy their plantations 
and become a lot of absentee landlords 
haven’t got, and never do get. If they had 
it, they’d stay at home. It’s all an escape, 
and you don’t try to escape if you’re not 
frustrated, do you?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Oh, well.” She got up, her fingers 
stuffed into her jodhpur pockets. Then 
she turned around. “Just remember—Ill 
pay for publishing the memoirs. Tell her 
that when you see her.” 

“Tm not seeing her, darling. Get that 
out of your head permanently.” 

Phyllis shrugged her tweed shoulders 
in their perfectly tailored brown-checked 
jacket. “You’re missing the chance of a 
lifetime, is all I can say.” She picked her 
hat up off the floor and put it on the back 
of her head. “We're going out to dinner 
before the theatre tonight. Will you join 
us there?” 

I shook my head. 


“Then Tll send in for you tomorrow. 
You don’t have to go if you don’t want to. 
But even if you won’t help me, you'll come 
out to Darien for a while, won’t you?” 

“Tll see,” I said. “I ought to get back 
home.” 

She took an impulsive step toward me 
and pecked me on the cheek. “You’ve 
never really understood me, Diane,” she 
said lightly. “Maybe I’m not really as bad 
as you think I am.” 

“Or maybe worse,” I said. 

“That’s probably nearer the truth,” she 
laughed. And I’ve wondered since whether 
she meant that, and if she hadn’t even 
then seen further into what she would do. 
and even why she would do it, than I in 
my innocence did. 

She ran down the broad steps of the 
Villa, and waved at me from her open 
car. I stood there a moment. Suddenly I 
shivered. It seemed quite cold. Maybe it 
was that the sun had dropped its red disk 
lower into the islands beyond the bay, 
so that the palmettos were almost purple 
and the shafts of light were golden arrows 
through the live oaks. Or it may have 
been the sudden eerie strum of a guitar 
that came to my ear. I looked along the 
street to where an old blind Negro was 
sitting under the oak tree in the parking 
strip, rolling his sightless eyes up to the 
sky. Or it may have been the rich monot- 
onous cadence of the line he was singing: 
“When the moon goes down in blood. .. .” 
That was all I understood before I opened 
the door and went quickly into the Villa. 


\\ ear Id told Phyllis I wouldn’t join 
them at the theatre that night, I'd 
meant it. I'd seen about enough of her to 
last me a good week, for one thing. I'd 
also heard the Society for the Preservation 
of Spirituals sing a number of times, both 
here and in New York. I hadn’t, however, 
counted on meeting an old friend of my 
mother’s dining in solitary grandeur, just 
waiting to pounce on the first likely per- 
son to use her other ticket. 

I’m sure now it was Fate itself, lurking 
in the clear green waters of the Villa pool. 
If I hadn’t gone that night, I’d never have 
seen, in the kind of blinding clarity with 
which a streak of lightning illuminates a 
countryside so that it sticks in your retina 
long after it’s dark again, the situation 
that made an awful lot of things Phyllis 
had said, or not said, dreadfully clear and 
dreadfully important. Nor should I have 
had the exclusive—assuming that every- 
body within a mile of us was deaf—serv- 
ices of a super-commentator on the 
Charleston scene, who, by a dozen winters 
and a lot of relatives, had picked up 
enough local gossip to make the recent 
tornado look like a summer zephyr. 

She was leaving the next day, and I 
suppose it was that fact among others that 
unlocked the floodgates. Though in some 
ways there’s an appalling lack of ordinary 
reticence about other people’s affairs in 
Charleston; just as, on the other hand. 
there’s also an even stronger code of 
“That’s the sort of thing one doesn’t dis- 
cuss.” It depends, I suppose, on which clan 
is discussing what. Though, again—and 
this really did amaze me—there was the 
most total silence, on the part of a very 
considerable and very dissimilar group 
of people, on a couple of points that would 
have seemed to an ordinary observer 
legitimate subjects for gossip. 

The odd thing about both of those points 
was that they weren’t actually that impor- 


tant to anybody, and a lot of unhappiness | 


and the lives of at least two people and 
perhaps a third would have been saved if 


the discussion had been nearly as free— | 


well, as in another quite famous Charles- 
ton cause célébre. 

It was a little late when we hurried 
through the reddish stone pillars of the 
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first theatre in America. The jaunty little 
painted figures of be-turbaned eight- 
eenth-century Negro pageboys, with their 
brocaded coats and lace jabots, holding the 
yellow cords in the foyer, were startlingly 
real for a moment. It was the first time 
I’d seen the restoration of the Dock Street 
Theatre, and I was delighted. The Society 
for the Preservation of Spirituals was 
singing “Eberybody Libin’ Goin’ to Die.” 
It was very nice. The ladies in their full- 
skirted, off-the-shoulder gowns didn’t 
look the least ante bellum, what with the 
present styles; but the gentlemen in their 
ruffled shirt fronts and black-ribband ties 
did, very. And when the lights went up at 
the interval, it seemed to me that all of 
Charleston not on the stage was on the 
floor. 

“Took, my dear.” My mother’s friend 
nudged me violently. “That’s Mrs. Atwell 
Reid—that lovely woman with the white 
hair.’ 

We'd got up and were following a fair 
part of the audience out into the moonlit 
courtyard, with its high brick walls and 
the massed azaleas from Middleton Gar- 
dens just coming into bloom. It was quite 
all right to stop and stare around at people, 
because the Dock Street Theatre manages 
someway to combine the intimate quality 
of a neighborhood country club and an 
almost continental sophistication. I don’t 
suppose any theatre that hadn’t a genteel 
tradition stretching back to 1736, or that 
hadn’t been restored as a community en- 
terprise in the best sense, could possibly 
have quite the friendly feel of noblesse 
oblige that this one has. 

“See—the woman with the tall young 
man.” 

My mother’s friend nudged me again. 
It was the tall young man I was looking at. 
I remembered perfectly the tight, lean jaw 
and the dark, haunted eyes with shaggy 
brows making them seem more deeply set 
than they really were. And I wondered 
then, as I’ve wondered a good many times 
since, if murder doesn’t take its own bitter 
toll when society doesn’t. It had certainly 
set Colleton Reid apart. 


it WASWN’T Colleton Reid, really, that f£ 
i was interested in. It was the big blond- 
haired man following Phyllis Lattimer up 
the crowded aisle, head and shoulders 
above most of the people around him. 
Rusty Lattimer’s face had lost the de- 
feated, almost sullen look it had had when 
I saw him last in Palm Beach in a chrom- 
ium and white leather chair under a yel- 
low beach umbrella, a fifth or sixth whisky 
and soda in his hand. His gray eyes were 


|clear and hard, his face lean and brown 


and determined. He didn’t look happy, 
but he did look like a man who was cap- 
tain of his soul. 

Phyllis Lattimer, moving out into the 
courtyard, spotted me and nodded bright- 
ly. I had the uneasy feeling that her sharp 
little mind was busy every moment. And 
we'd no sooner crossed the foyer into the 
white moonlight than she was beside me, 
one hand on my wrist and the other on 
Mrs. Atwell Reid’s. 

‘Diane—this is marvelous! How did you 
happen to turn up in Charleston? My 
dear, why didn’t you wire me you were 
coming?” She was turning on her full 
radiance, knowing I couldn’t possibly do 
anything about it. “This is Diane Baker, 
Mrs. Reid. We were talking about her yes- 
terday. It was her grandmother Miss 
Caroline stayed with in Philadelphia.” 

Mrs. Reid, firmly pinioned by Phyllis’ 
right hand, held out hers. She was tall, 
with snowy-white hair and clear fine 
skin, blue eyes and dark brows. She was 
over fifty, I suppose, and still gracefully 
slender in a gray lace dress with long 
sleeves, high neckline, and pearls around 
her throat. She was a stunning woman 


still; but I knew she must have been un- 
believably lovely when she was young. 

“You’ve been in Charleston before, 
haven’t you?” she asked. “I’ve heard of 
you from time to time. I want you to meet 
my son.” 

She glanced around. Colleton Reid had 
moved away and was over by the fountain 
in the wall, talking to a blonde girl I rec- 
ognized as Rusty Lattimer’s sister, Anne. 
She was much thinner and more tired 
looking than when I’d met her at Phyllis’ 
in Newport. Her hands were nervous; she 
smoked three cigarettes, it seemed to me, 
to Colleton Reid’s one, and smiled too 
brightly at people as they passed. 

“You_know Rusty, Diane.” Phyllis re- 
leased Mrs. Reid’s arm and took hold of 
her husband’s. 

“Hullo! How did you get down here?” 
Rusty said. “It’s funny, Phyllis was talking 
about you last night, wondering if you’d 
given us all the go-by.” 

A flicker of anxiety went across his 
wife’s face. For an instant I think she 
wasn't so sure I wasn’t going to let her 
down with a thud. She had it coming, I 
thought; but there was something in 
Rusty Lattimer’s face, now that I saw it 
closer, that would have stopped me even 
if I'd been the gal to do it—which I wasn’t, 
and which Phyllis, of course, knew very 
well. 

I had the instant feeling that Rusty 
Lattimer needed all the faith he had in 
his wife—even needed it bolstered as 
much as possible. There was a kind of 
profound disillusionment at the back of 
his gray eyes and in the sun lines at the 
corners of them and in the almost grim set 
of his big mouth, that even his welcoming 
grin didn’t manage to wipe out. 


UST then, as I'd said, “Oh, I’m apt 
to turn up practically anywhere,” the 
darnedest thing happened. There was one 
of those instants of silence that sometimes 
fall on a roomful of chattering, laughing 
people, and a warm, soft voice fell across 
it like sunlight through a glass of rich 
burgundy. “Don’t be silly!” 

I don’t know why, particularly—because 
people can be silly about a lot of things— 
but the whole quality of it, the warmth, 
the laughing banter, a kind of rejection 
and at the same time invitation, with com- 
plete mastery of the situation, indicated as 
plain as day that a man was making love 
to a girl. And just as instantly everyone 
in the group I was interested in stiffened 
like so much frozen meat. Because I was 
facing the wall, I couldn’t see the girl; 
but I saw the rest of them: Mrs. Reid’s 
sudden panic of alarm, her son Colleton’s 
eyes flashing dark fire. I saw Anne Latti- 
mer’s quick, frightened glance as her eyes 
moved from Colleton to his mother, and 
then to her brother. 

But it was Rusty Lattimer’s face that 
really stopped me. If anybody could trans- 
late visually, in anybody else’s face, the 
kind of instant-and-gone, but perfectly 
tormenting pain that shoots through a 
tooth you’d thought was perfectly sound, 
that would be the nearest approach to 
what I saw there. Rusty Lattimer was in 
love with this girl. And I knew she must 
be Jennifer Reid. I knew he was—instant- 
ly, clearly, and definitely. I knew, too, 
that it was a destroying kind of love, and 
utterly hopeless; because Rusty was the 
kind of man who, being married to an- 
other woman, could do nothing about it. 

I was literally stunned. It was the only 
thing I hadn’t thought of, coming down on 
the plane. It just simply had never oc- 
curred to me that a man Phyllis wanted 
could be in love with anybody else. I 
glanced at her, and stopped again. She was 
still smiling—untouched and completely 
confident, looking at her husband with an 
amused, almost mocking smile, it seemed 
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to me. In fact she looked precisely like a 
prize cat that not only had won the blue 
ribbon but had got a saucer of thick yel- 
low cream thrown in. 

Then everyone started talking again. 
It hadn’t taken, all of it, more than a split 
second. But it was all there—a situation 
perched neatly on as large a keg of dyna- 
mite as I’ve ever seen in a public place. 

I glanced around. A girl and a man were 
standing together beside a tub of blue wis- 
teria, beside the stone column under the 
long, tiled gallery over the foyer doors. 
The girl, apparently unconscious of any- 
thing unusual, was laughing up at the 
man, whose back was turned toward us. 
She was dark, with shoulder-length, curly 
black hair. Her face and bare arms and 
throat, above her black net dress, were as 
warm as her voice and as cool as the 
wisteria in the tub beside her; her eyes 
were blue and dancing. But it wasn’t 
them, or her face or her skin, so much as 
some quality over and above all of them 
that made her electric just then. 


eee man turned, and if it had been a 
simple enough problem in dynamite 
before, I realized now that it was anything 
but. It was Phyllis’ divorced husband, 
Bradley Porter. I looked at Phyllis. She 
gave me a quick, almost imperceptible 
wink, and I felt my face flush angrily. It 
wasn’t fair, and it wasn’t decent. I was 
ashamed of Brad even more than of her, 
to let himself be part of her scheme to 
defeat anything so young and lovely, with 
such a proud little head and clear, un- 
tarnished eyes.. 

And I looked at Rusty. Did he know, I 
wondered? Was that part of the disillu- 
sionment and racking pain behind his own 
clear eyes? I think I could have killed 
Phyllis just then. And I could see she 
knew very easily what I was thinking. She 
laughed suddenly.” 

“Brad, darling!” 

Her voice, warm and a little mocking, 
made him turn toward us. I saw the old 
charming light kindle in his eyes. It had 
always kindled for all women, but quicker 
for Phyllis. I saw now that it still did, and 
I saw that Phyllis knew it did—and that 
she would use it when she needed it, let 
the chips fall where they might. 

“Come here, Brad—here’s Diane!” she 
called. 

Brad Porter dislodged himself from 
against the stone column. He piloted the 
girl across the flagged court, his hand out. 
I was watching her. The smile had gone 
out of her face the way the moon can go 
behind a fleece of white clouds, taking all 
the shimmering, luminous glow out of the 
world. 

“Phyllis was talking about you yester- 
day,” Brad said to me. “I bet she knew you 
were coming, the rat.” 

“Brad, you beast!” Phyllis cried. 

“Tl even bet she sent for you—didn’t 
she?” 

I laughed and shook my head. 

“Watch out for dirty work at the cross- 
roads,” he said cheerfully. “Whenever 
Phyl’s got a hot chestnut to pull out, she 
drags Diane in for front.” He pulled the 
girl closer to the group. “This is Jennifer 
Reid ... Diane Baker. Or have you met?” 

Jennifer Reid didn’t hold out her hand. 
She stood there in the very thick of us, 
and yet she gave, in some way that I 
couldn’t put my finger on, the most 
extraordinary sense of being completely 
isolated from all of us, as if she were in 
the center of an empty stage. She didn’t 
look at Rusty. She didn’t even know, I 
thought, that he had turned away to keep 
from looking at her. 

I glanced at her mother. She’d moved, 
too, and was bowing formally to a man 
who’d been talking to another man near 
the open door of the foyer. He was bowing 











to her. My mother’s friend caught my eye 
and went through an elaborate panto- 
mime that I gathered meant I was to look 
at him carefully. When I did, I thought 
he seemed rather nice but not particularly | 
exciting. He was large and heavy set, with 
gray hair and a reserved, strong-featured 
face—around sixty, I imagine, and not un- 
attractive in a quiet, self-contained sort 
of way. 

Just then Mrs. Reid turned back to us. | 
or rather to her daughter, who’d moved 
over toward her. She kissed her cheek 
perfunctorily. “We didn’t know you were 
coming in, Jennifer,” she said. The anxiety 
in her eyes touched her voice, and appar- 
ently asked another question silently. 

Jennifer said, “Rachel is with Aunt 
Caroline. She said it was all right for me 
to come.” : 

It seemed to me there was something a | 
- little rebellious in the girl’s voice, and I 
thought defensive, too. There certainly | 
didn’t appear to be any great warmth be- 
tween mother and daughter. I thought of 
. what Phyllis had said—that Jennifer was 
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guarding all her aunt’s property for her- 
self—and wondered. Her mother seemed, 
in some curious way, annoyed that she 
was here. 

Brad Porter, whose life has had a large. 
piece of it devoted to getting around wom- 
en of all ages, spoke up quickly. “I hope 
you don’t mind, Mrs. Reid.” He turned on 
the well-known charm. “It’s all my fault. 
I persuaded her to come.” 

Mrs. Reid looked at him, or rather 
through him, without a trace of cordiality. 
“I’m sure Jennifer felt she could leave her 
aunt quite comfortably, or she wouldn’t 
have done it.” 

Jennifer’s pale, luminous face flushed, 
her eyes darkened. 

Just then, fortunately, the curtain bell 
rang, and men and women dropped their 
cigarettes on the flags or buried them in 
the wisteria tubs, and moved back into the | 
theatre. I didn’t hear much of the second 
half of the performance. I was thinking 
about too many other things, and chiefly 
about the quick glance I'd seen pass be- 
tween Phyllis Lattimer and her ex-hus- 
band, Bradley Porter. Hers had been a 
question; he’d shaken his head, almost 
imperceptibly. Whatever she had wanted 
him to do, it was plain he’d not done it 
yet. And I was worried. What chance had 
Jennifer Reid with those two against her? 
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“Did you see the man Mrs. Reid was 
talking to?” my mother’s friend asked 
avidly, as soon as her chauffeur had 
picked us up and started down Church 
Street toward the Battery. “Well, my dear, 
that’s Julian Mitchell. Her husband was 
his first cousin. They both courted her. 
She was supposed to be in love with 
Julian; but Atwell Reid had the property, 
and her mother was a bitter, determined 
old woman.” ; 

We turned down East Bay. 

“Well, my dear, Julian Mitchell and a 
party of men were just leaving the plan- 
tation after a deer hunt when they heard 
the shot, and they all went back and 
found Atwell Reid dead. Of course, they 
hushed it all up, said he’d been putting 
up his gun. They sent Colleton North to 
school, you know, for a long time. Every- 
body thought they’d marry—Julian and 
Elsie Reid—as soon as it blew over. But 
they never have. Colleton loathes him, 
and Mrs. Reid’s afraid of Colleton, and 
just as spineless now as when she let her 
mother dominate her. Everybody thinks if 
Colleton marries Anne Lattimer, then he 
won’t care so much about what his mother 
does. Jennifer’s charming, don’t you 
think? They say she’s responsible for old 
Miss Caroline staying out at Strawberry 
Hill, so she’ll get all the lovely furniture 
some day. The house is full of it. They say 
she’s the one that keeps the place shut up 
like a prison.” 

We drew up in front of the brilliant, 
white-porticoed grandeur of the Villa. 

“However, my dear,” my mother’s 
friend sighed, “you can see her mother 
doesn’t want her going around with that 
attractive Brad Porter. I think it’s ridicu- 
lous, myself; but you know how they are 
down here. They don’t have divorce in 
South Carolina—it’s the only state in the 
Union where they don’t. And old Charles- 
tonians don’t approve of their daughters’ 
marrying divorcéd men. Especially di- 
vorced men who’re dependent on their 
divorced wives’ pocketbooks. And the 
Reids are as old Charleston as St. 
Michael’s Well. . . . Thank you for going 
with me, dear. I hope you were amused.” 

As I undressed for bed, it seemed to me 
that “amused” was somehow not quite the 
word for it. 






























No black, greasy cloths 
to scrub out afterwards 


OU save work when you wipe off black, sooty 

pans with a neat, efficient ScotTowel. You 
use a ScotTowel once and throw it away. There’s 
no grimy cloth to be scrubbed out—no black, 
greasy sink to be scoured! 


In dozens of ways ScotTowels can lighten your 
housework every day. Reach for a handy Scot- 
Towel when something spills. Scrape your plates a a 
with one. Scoop scraps out of your sink. Wipe your stove with a Scot- 

Let the whole family dry their hands on fresh, Toe Uae ons 
Sealed-in ScotTowels and save yourself washing 
and ironing. You’ll save money, too. ScotTowels 
cost less than a penny a dozen! At grocery, drug 
and department stores everywhere. 


Ie FORGOT that people still make for- 
mal calls, in Charleston, and also that 
they do it in the morning. That’s why I 
was a little surprised, and with my carry- 
over from the night before, a little dis- 
mayed, coming into the gold drawing 
room and finding Mrs. Atwell Reid and 
her daughter Jennifer sitting there. Mrs. 
Reid held out her hand cordially. Jennifer 
Reid’s blue eyes met mine so coolly that 
I wondered why she’d bothered to come 
at all. Moreover, she didn’t open her 
mouth while her mother and I went 
through the elaborate ritual of Charles- 
ton: It was a beautiful city. The gardens 
were lovely, the food divine. It was snow- 
ing in New York, and rather colder in 
Charleston than it normally was at this 
time of year. How long was I staying, and 
had I been to the antique show at St. 
Philip’s Rectory? : 

That over, Mrs. Atwell Reid glanced a 
little anxiously at her daughter, who sat 
in a gold-brocaded chair, her motionless 
face even lovelier in the brilliant daylight 
than it had been in the moonlight the 
night before. She had on a blue-checked 
jacket and powder-blue sweater and a 
little blue felt hat worn back from her 
high camellia-textured forehead, and if I 
hadn’t known she was twenty-two, Id 
have thought she was about sixteen. 

She didn’t move now, but I knew she’d 
caught her mother’s glance. The shuttered 
look in her eyes as she glanced down at 
her hands, folded primly in her lap, 
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No greasy sink! Wipe your 
frying pan with a ScotTowel. 







MAKE THIS WEIGHT TEST! 





TO 


eT ScotTowels are softer, stronger, 
more absorbent and actually cost 
less, because each roll of Sealed- 
in ScotTowels has 2 to 3 ounces 
more paper than the average. 
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showed that plainly. And showed further 
that she was being forced into something 
definitely against her will. There was an 
awkward silence. I saw the corners of her 
red lips tremble. She looked up at me. 

“I told Aunt Caroline you were here,” 
she said quietly. “She would like you to 
come out to see her.” 

For a moment our eyes met. Hers clear 
and young, and—not so much resentful, I 
thought, as challenging. 

Then her mother broke in. “My aunt 
doesn’t receive many people. She’s quite 
old—she was eighty-two in December. 
She’s almost blind on account of a cata- 
ract she stubbornly refuses to have op- 
erated on. But her mind is as clear as it 
ever was.” She said it rapidly, almost like 
a cataract herself. 

“And that’s very clear,” Jennifer said 
coolly, still looking at me. 

“Of course it is, Jennifer,’ her mother 
said hastily. “I didn’t mean to imply it 
wasn’t. 'm sure Mrs. Baker didn’t think 
I did.” 

I looked at Jennifer. I had the uneasy 
feeling that I knew perfectly what she 
meant, even if her mother didn’t. Had 
what Brad Porter said about my being 
Phyllis’ front when there was dirty work 
at the crossroads meant more to her than 
anyone had thought the night before? 

“You will go out and see her, won’t you, 
my dear?” Mrs. Reid said nervously. 

I saw the shutters go down in Jennifer’s 
eyes again, and I made up my mind 
permanently this time. This was one of 
Phyllis Lattimer’s chestnuts that I was 
going to let religiously alone. 

“Tm so sorry! I’d have loved to,” I said. 
“Tm awfully afraid I’m taking the after- 
noon plane home. I really just flew down 
to have a look at the antique show at St. 
Philip’s, and I have to be back almost 
immediately.” 


ae mention of antiques was an aw- 
ful mistake. Jennifer’s face shut like a 
steel trap. She didn’t look at her mother. 
So, I thought, she knows exactly what 
Phyllis Lattimer wants, and probably why 
she sent for me to come down. Knowing 
Phyllis, and hearing Brad the night before, 
even if he hadn’t said anything to her 
later, she could easily have put two and 
two together. And she obviously had, I 
thought—and had got a lot more than 
the traditional four. 

She got up quickly. Her manner had 
changed abruptly to an easy rather than 
uneasy aloofness. 

“Perhaps when you come again—” 

But her mother hadn’t risen. She was 
sitting erect and graceful, her face sud- 
denly worn and tired as her daughter’s 
freshened. She got up then, slowly, not 
looking—oh, definitely not looking—at 
Jennifer. 

“Couldn’t you take the late plane, Mrs. 
Baker? My aunt is really very anxious 
indeed to see you,” she said, with a kind 
of gentle persistence that was very em- 
barrassing. “You see, someone told her 
you might be down this winter. She’s set 
her heart on seeing you.” 

“But, Mother! If Mrs. Baker has to go 
home, it’s unkind of you to put her in this 
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The friendly tip that ended Mrs. R’s baking 


KES SU) UNDEPENDABLE? 


worries may help you, too! 


Mrs.R: You never. seem 
to have all this fuss about 
cake results, Bess. What’s 
your secret? 

Bess: Well, one thing 
I’m finicky about is bak- 
ing powder. I always use 
Royal. It’s made with 
pure Cream of Tartar 
and it has a steady bak- 
ing powder action. 


These photographs of 
cake, magnified, show 
why the action of 
baking powder is 
so important to 


success in baking. 
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Mrs. R: Steady baking 
powder action? But why 
is that important? 

Bess: It promotesa close, 
even texture. It is this 
fine texture that helps 
make a cake fluffy and 
delicious. You'll find, 
too, that Royal cakes 
Stay temptingly moist... 
keep their freshness and 
fine flavor longer. 





BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result 
steady baking powder 
action. Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy texture 
of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious 
flavor —stay fresh longer. 


Mrs. R: I'll have to try 
it. But doesn’t Royal cost 
more? 


Bess: Per can, yes. But 
only a fraction of a cent 
more per baking. When 
you figure the other in- 
gredients in a cake cost 
30 to 40 times as much 
as the penny’s worth of 
Royal you use, you see 
it’s foolish to risk them. 








UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture by breaking down the 
tiny cell walls, make it coarse 

.. crumbly. This cake will 
dry out—lose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 
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cerned with. Why was Mrs. Reid so in- 
sistent that I go to see old Miss Caroline 
at Strawberry Hill? So insistent in the 
face of her daughter’s desperate—it 
seemed to me now—determination that I 
should not? 
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a cowboy wants 
up our old range 
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[. “WHOOP-E-E-E!” shouted Junior... so 
excited I couldn’t make out what he was 
saying at first. “Mom, if he wants our old | 
stove, don’t let him find outwhata flopitis!” 2 


. “IT'S A ROUND-UP, MA'M,” explained the 
westerner. ““Magic Chef is corralling old ran- 
ges and we dealers are offering special values!”” 










So I ordered a streamlined Magic Chef. 


3. “WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA?” asks Ted, home 
from a hard day. “Our name’s Smith, not 
Smythe!” But I stood pat.“‘Look at this folder. 
Magic Chef saves time, food and money.” 


| 
} 


Just then a girl I didn’t know wandered 
into the cardroom. 
“Jennifer Reid! How perfectly swell! I 


''was going to look you up. I’ve got a hus- 


band, and I want you to see him! Jim! 


|... Where has he got to?” 


And in the gay confusion 7 felt Mrs. 
Atwell Reid’s hand on my arm, and heard 
her voice entreating me hurriedly: “My 
dear, please go out to see my aunt! It will 
mean so much to her! Phyllis Lattimer 
said you were just the person we needed. 
It would be an act of great kindness. You 
will, won’t you?” 

I don’t remember much about the chem- 
istry I learned in school. I do remember 
there were certain things they called 
precipitates that miraculously sent all 
solids to the bottom of the test tube, leav- 
ing nothing but clear water on top. And 
that’s precisely what Phyllis Lattimer’s 
name thrown into the emotional caldron 
did for me. Only it wasn’t clear water on 
the top. It was pure, concentrated venom. 
I glanced through the wide doors at 
Jennifer Reid’s slim, staunch little figure 
and the proud, dark, curly head being 
glad about somebody else’s husband, 
knowing as she must that her mother was 
getting in a few well-timed licks while her 
back was turned. I knew instantly that 
the solids precipitated in the bottom of the 
caldron were on her side, and that if Phyl- 
lis Lattimer was going to be circumvented 
I was the person who could do it. I knew, 
too, that, whether Jennifer liked it or not, 
I had to go to Strawberry Hill. 

I turned to. Mrs. Reid. “Of course, if you 









4, BUT I DIDN'T KNOW the half of it! Magic 
Chef makes it easier to be a good cook be- 
cause it’s automatic. Cooking’s more fun,and 
shorter kitchen hours do marvels fora girl’s 
looks. And now, during the Old Range Round- 
up, is the best time to buy a Magic Chef. 

LIFETIME BURNER GUARANTEE. Remember all 
Magic Chef burners are guaranteed to the 
original purchaser against burning out or 


losing efficiency during the life of the range. . 
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Don’t slave over a stuffy old range! Even if 
you live beyond the gas mains, Magic Chef 
and Pyrofax Gas Service are available East of 
the Rockies. American Stove Company, Dept. 
L, 39 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 
See your gas company or dealer for special 
Round-up values today. 
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THE GAS RANGE WITH THE 
LIFETIME BURNER GUARANTEE 


This CP Seal stands for Certified Per- 
formance in modern gas cookery. More 
women now cook with gas than ever. 
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really would like me to—I’d be delighted.” 

Mrs. Reid smiled charmingly, not with 
relief at all, which surprised me somehow, 
but with the poised satisfaction of a 
woman who'd finally got her way. She 
held out her gloved hand. “Thank you, 
my dear. Jennifer will come for you at 
half-past four. It’s been such a pleasure!” 

I looked up. Jennifer had come back 
into the side doorway. Her face was pale, 
her blue eyes were liquid black. She 
wasn't far from tears, but they were tears 
of anger and defeat. She shook hands with 
me briefly and followed her mother out. I 
stepped back to the long, open French 
windows and from behind the gold cur- 
tains watched them crossing the empty 
piazza. I heard Jennifer’s voice, low and 
hot, say, “Mother! You don’t know what 
you've done!” and saw her mother raise 
her brows without answering audibly. 
iT PICKED up the cards Mrs. Reid had 

left on the table. The first two were: 
“Miss Caroline Colleton Reid” and “Miss 
Jennifer Caroline Reid.” Each of them had 
“Strawberry Hill Plantation” engraved on 
the lower left-hand corner. The other two 
were: “Mrs. Atwell Colleton Reid” and 
“Mr. Atwell Colleton Reid.” Each of them 
had “24 Landgrave Street” in its corner. 

I put them in my pocket. Those cards 
indicated the clear and definite cleavage 
of the two households—mother and son, 
great-aunt and daughter. I hadn’t, some- 
how, realized they were so clearly divided. 

I heard the fountain playing in the pool, 
knew thereby that lunch was _ being 
served, and strolled out. I had the uneasy 
conviction that Phyllis Lattimer was being 
less than frank with me—and that she was 
playing with a stacked deck. 

Nevertheless, I waited for her to call 
me up, and was a little uneasy when she 
didn’t. I was more than uneasy when I 
went out after lunch to have a look about 
the town and passed her maroon mustard— 
yellow-leather upholstered sports car 
standing in front of Mrs. Atwell Reid’s 
white house in Landgrave Street. 

I didn’t really expect Jennifer would 
come for me; but I had a pretty good idea 
that if she didn’t, Phyllis Lattimer would, 
and that I would be got out to Strawberry 











Hill some way or other. But Jennifer 
came. Promptly at four-thirty she drove 
up in a coupé that looked even dingier 
and sandier and older than it was in the 
line of elaborate limousines with North- 
ern licenses and uniformed chauffeurs in 
front of the Villa. 

She greeted me with a perfunctory 


smile. Her eyes were wary and resentful, | 
and her face was a little pale still. She | 
just missed being rude; but it was taking | 


an effort, even with three hundred years 
of Charleston breeding behind her, to 


make being gracious as automatic as | 


breathing. 

I got in her car. Her hand on the gear 
shift and her foot on the clutch were sure 
and smooth. That, somehow, always 
makes me feel better about people, and 
I didn’t particularly mind that she never 
bothered about the stop signs at intersec- 
tions as we went along the South Bat- 
tery and turned into Ashley Street. We 
passed Colonial Lake—Rutledge Pond, the 
natives call it—and went through the 
blinking yellow light by the Art Gallery 
without either of us saying a word. 

As we turned at Cannon Street and 
took the short-cut across the marsh 
through the line of palmettos to the Ash- 
ley River Bridge, she said, “I don’t want 
my aunt to sell Strawberry Hill.” She said 
it as if she’d been trying to get it out, 
but also as if it had popped out suddenly 
when she hadn’t expected it to. 

“I’m not trying to buy Strawberry Hill,” 
I said evenly. 

“I know you’re not,” she retorted. 
“Phyllis Lattimer is—and you’re the open- 
ing wedge.” 


A THE end of the palmetto row she 
slowed down, glanced at the main 
road, and shot across in front of an on- 
coming oil truck onto the bridge. The 
slanting afternoon sun painted the marsh 
grass along the blue river toward the 
Citadel mauve and yellow and brown. 

“You don’t think she’s offering to pub- 
lish Aunt Caroline’s memoirs for nothing, 
do you?” 

I’ve learned over a period of years that 
if you can’t think of anything to say, it’s 
best to say nothing. That’s what I did. 

“I know it means a lot to my aunt. She’s 
been writing them for years. Maybe they 
ought to be published. But it’s not fair, 
it’s just not fair!” 


Just what the connection between sell- | 


ing the plantation and publishing the 
memoirs was, I didn’t know and I didn’t 
care to ask. That the two were connected 
in Jennifer’s mind was enough. The idea 
that it was the furniture in Strawberry 
Hill that Phyllis was after apparently 
hadn’t occurred to her. 

“Is that why you won’t let her in the 
house?” I asked. “Phyllis, I mean?” 


She turned right on the Ashley River 


road, where the signs on the left point to 
the road to Folly—the island famous for 


its beach—and on the right to the great | 


gardens along the Ashley. 

“That’s one of them,” she said shortly. 
“There are plenty of others.” 

We went along through the sparse sub- 
suburban dwellings, past the scattered 
blue-shuttered Negro cabins with their 
chicken yards and gay, pink, flowering 
peach trees, until we came to that lovely 
stretch of great live oaks with their long. 








smoky festoons of Spanish moss, this side 


of St. Swithin’s Creek. 
“Oh, can’t you see, Diane Baker?” Jen- 


nifer cried, with a sudden, almost fierce | 


poignancy. “Can’t you see? We’ve ownecG 
Strawberry Hill for three hundred years. 
It’s the land, and it belongs to us, and we 
belong to it! My family raised indigo and 
rice on it. The people on it were theirs. 
They were using it to make life, not just 
to spend a few months in winter playing 
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Good Housekeeping The American Medical 
Se woueteene Association Council on 
Foods has accepted Lib- 
by’s Baby Foods as being suitable for 
use by infants as young as one or two 


months of age. 
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MOTHER! 


CHOOSE YOUR BABY’S FOODS 
FROM ALL THESE VARIETIES... 


3 Single Vegetables 

3 Vegetable Combinations 
A Cereal Combination 

A Fruit Combination 

A Nutritious Soup 
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because of early 
vegetable feeding! 
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Baby’s FIRST Vegetables and Fruits 
because they are specially homogenized* 


Why They are Easy to Digest. “How fine and 
smooth they are!” you will think every time you 
open a can of Libby’s Baby Foods. It’s because 
they are prepared ina diteecnt way — specially 
homogenized </fer careful straining. 


This gives them that extra fineness which makes 
them so easy to digest. So easy, in fact, that many 
doctors recommend them as early as six or seven 
weeks, as baby’s very first solid foods. 


How They Help Baby Grow Big and Strong. 
Today doctors are starting babies on vegetables 
and other solid foods much sooner than they used to. 


They know that babies need their regular diet sup- 
plemented with precious minerals and vitamins 
(iron and vitamin By, especially). 


Libby’s Baby Foods are good sources of these 
food elements. And Libby’s prepare these fine 
Baby Foods under conditions designed to retain 
minerals and vitamins to a high degree. 


Ask your doctor when your baby can start on 
these wonderful foods. 
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New Booklet about Baby Feeding — FREE 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Dept.GH-99,Chicago 

1) Please send me without charge, beautiful new booklet, 
“Your Baby’s First Vegetables and Fruits.” 

O) Please send me details on how to get new Walt 
Disney Animal Toys for my baby. 








*An exclusive Libby process that completely breaks up cells, fibers and starch particles, at 
for easier digestion. U. S. Pat. No. 2037029. 
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@ THAT EXTRA LITTLE DASH 1s: often 
what makes a dish—and we mean, of course, 
a dash of Heinz Tomato. Ketchup! This pert, 
nerky condiment—blended from Heinz “aris- 
tocrat” tomatoes, Heinz Vinegar and rare 
spices — gives leftovers a subtle, intriguing 
touch. And it works wonders for stews, hash 
and other economy dishes! Keep Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup handy ion the kitchen and 
give your cooking the world’s favorite flavor! 


LAMB COoKe, 


) MAKE ’EM SNAPPY by adding a dash 
f Heinz Tomato Ketchup to eggs, steak 
© chops. Men, you'll notice, have a par- 
icular yen for this sauce. Just place a 
ottle on the table and watch it go the 
ounds! Remember, savory Heinz To- 
nato Ketchup is a boon to budgeteers, 
or it’s so rich a little goes a long way. 







COME AND SEE the 
wpe Heinz exhibits at the San 
Francisco Exposition and 
New York World’s Fair! 
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on it. It’s just twelve hundred more acres 
to shoot over, to Phyllis Lattimer. But it’s 


. | everything, everything, I tell you, to me! 
.3|1I won’t let them sell it to her!” 


I heard myself saying, smugly, “But if 


“| it means comfort for your aunt, and your 
|| mother—” 


“Comfort!” she cried hotly. “Is comfort 


S| the only thing left in the universe? Did 


the people who saved it from the Span- 


&|iards and built it up and fought three 
|| wars to keep it—did they go around bleat- 


ing about comfort? If they had, the 
Indians would still be shooting wild tur- 
keys with bows and arrows, and there 


| wouldn’t be any Strawberry Hill!” 


There was so much in what she said, 
and she said it with so much youth and 
passion, that I was ashamed of myself. 

“‘'d rather die in poverty,” she cried, 
“than sell out year after year, just because 
we're too supine to work and make the 
land work when anything will grow on it. 
Just look at it!” She waved her hand at the 
teeming subtropical growth on both sides 
of us, stretching forward and back as far 
as we could see. “Other people are doing 


:| it. It’s just because we’re too lazy and toa 
‘| spoiled and unintelligent! It’s wrong, I tell 


you, to waste it. If it were barren and 
poor, it wouldn’t be... but it isn’t, it’s 
marvelous!” 

She stopped abruptly. We’d come to the 
narrow stone bridge on St. Swithin’s 
Creek, that divides the broad tract of land 
comprising the two plantations, Darien 
and Strawberry Hill, on the Ashley in 
St. Swithin’s Parish, before you come to 
Church Creek and St. Andrew’s in St. 
Andrew’s Parish. The whole grant had 
originally been Darien; but it had been 
divided, Phyllis had told me once, by Miss 
Caroline’s great-grandfather in 1760 and 
the smaller plantation had been given to a 
widowed daughter, who called it Straw- 
berry Hill. It had descended with Darien 
itself to Miss Caroline’s father, who’d left 
them both to her, his eldest unmarried 
daughter. As they’d always been in the 
same family, they’d always kept the single 
entrance through a fifty-yard double lane 


m {of old moss-draped magnolias until it 


crossed a narrow inlet. It divided then 
into a wide V down two long avenues of 


~ | live oaks, to Darien on the left and Straw- 
_,| berry Hill on the right. 


The avenue to the left was swept sandy 


;| smooth and leafless, its wide grass borders 


under the moss-hung oaks trimmed and 
immaculate. A small white shield at its 
entrance said “Darien.” The avenue on 
the right was blocked with a weather- 


WW") beaten rail gate in the old crumbling brick 


wall, overgrown with yellow jasmine and 
tangled creeper. I’d seen it many times, 
of course, from this end; but I’'d forgotten 
about it. And what a wilderness it was— 
all overhung with moss and flowers so 
sweet the sense faints picturing them. Was 
i Raises who said that? It was true of 
a Ss. 


HEAD of us for half a mile stretched 
an overgrown cavern of live oaks 
hung with cascades of pale wisteria and 
thick festoons of gray moss that were more 
shadow than substance in the low, slant- 
ing planes of the evening sunlight through 
the young-leafed branches. Somebody 
had said the live-oak avenues were like 
cathedral naves. This one wasn’t—it was 
too impeded with magnolias and holly and 
snowy dogwood and cassina, that had 
seeded themselves among the old trees 
and stretched up, seeking the sun. But the 
gray moss and purple wisteria, and the 
whole glow and loom were very like the 
clouds of incense from the high altar of 
Chartres, with the amethystine lights 
round it making planes as tangible and 
solid in the darkened aisles as these planes 
were intangible and ethereal. The broad 


aisle itself was overgrown with lush green 
grass, and where the water had settled 
in the ruts, there were tiny iris and white 
violets. And it was silent—so silent you 
could hear the wind whispering softly in 
the pine tops beyond the oaks, like the 
insistent murmur of long-dead voices. 

Jennifer put her foot abruptly on the 
gas. The engine whirred. Halfway along 
the avenue the white tail of a doe flashed, 
and then another, and another. Still she 
didn’t speak, as we rattled over the bumpy 
road that was scarcely a road as much as 
narrow tracks across an overgrown lawn. 
And then, under the pale mauve canopy 
of moss and light and wisteria with its 
arabesque of waxv dogwood, I saw the six 
slender columns of the portico of Straw- 
berry Hill. 

As we came closer the silence came 
again, so profound that it drowned the 
cough of the engine and made it impudent 
and easy to ignore. I glanced back. The 
avenue closed in, opaque and shadowy as 
a column of amethyst quartz, behind us. 
Jennifer stopped the car in a drive that 
would have been scarcely definable if it 
hadn’t been for the marble pedestal that 
marked the center of it. On the pedestal 
were two exquisitely lovely marble feet, 
the heels raised, as if a nymph had poised 


a moment, and two fragile ankles, and 


nothing else. 

Jennifer’s eyes followed mine. “The 
war,” she said briefly. “But they didn’t 
burn the house, or loot it either.” 

She looked at me with a little frown, 
as if she were remembering something. 
But it passed quickly, and she got out of 
the car. 


I STOOD for a moment, locking up at 

the slender columns of the portico. 
This house was dead. The wide, deep win- 
dows on either side of the broad front 
door were barred and shuttered. The door 
itself looked as if it had never opened. The 
steps up to it had rotted at the ends, the 
graceful wrought-iron balcony over it 
sagged a little. The narrow Palladian win- 
dow, with a bunch of strawberries carved 
in the key over the center arch, was shut- 
tered on the inside. The windows upstairs 
on either side of it were tightly shut- 
tered, too. 

For a moment we both stood there My 
heart throbbed against my ribs. It was so 
desolate and blind and tragic, someway, 
with an eerie silence stretching from the 
tomb of years. I looked at Jennifer. She 
was looking me squarely in the eyes, and 
yet way past my eyes, deep inside me— 
tragic herself, but very young, and with 
the kind of defenses that only the young 
trust in. 

I heard my voice, quite loud because 
there were no other sounds, say, “{ think 
Id rather go back, Jennifer.” 

I don’t know now why I said it. I’m sure 
I never intended to. It was almost as if I 
already knew the secret of that old blind 
house—the secret this child had tried so 
desperately to guard. 

She shook her head. “I didn’t want you 
to come, but you’re here now. You can’t 
go back—not now. Shall we go in?” 

Her voice was perfectly calm; but I saw 
the corners of her mouth tremble. I fol- 
lowed her up the steps. She unlocked the 
broad, dingy-white door with a big iron 
key and pushed it open. It was cold inside, 
cold and damp. I stepped over the thresh- 
old. My footsteps on the wide cypress 
boards, scrubbed clean but not polished, 
sounded loud and hollow. Jennifer closed 
the door quickly behind her and drew tne 
bolt. The hall was wide, and even darker 
than I'd thought it would be. The only 
light was from another Palladian window 
where the delicate sweeping staircase 
made a balcony across the other end. The 
door under the stair balcony was closed. 
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“Frigidaire Hectrie Range 


MI eS 
GEST-SELLING RANGES. 





by the makers of Frigidaire Refrigerators 
Combines Low Cost... GH SPEED 
SORE ResuiTs / 


@ Just a little more than a year ago, 7550 
women... practical homemakers . . . gave 
their specifications fora new electric range. 
A truly new and advanced electric range... 
The Frigidaire Electric Range! 

These 7550 women helped Frigidaire de- 
sign the range, suggested many of the vital 
improvements that have made it a cooking 
and baking sensation. And they must have 
known their business! For now. . . the Frigid- 
aire Electric Range is one of the largest-selling 
ranges in America! 

Frigidaire thanks these women for helping 
design a bigger, more economical, heavily 
insulated oven. For specifying an oven so 
accurately regulated that they could be sure 
of pies and cakes every time! For asking 
for a range with cooking speeds so flexible 
that every cooking job could be done eco- 
nomiaally, easily. Frigidaire has provided 5 
cooking speeds on every surface unit in 
every model. 

We urge you to see this exciting new 
Electric Range that combines so many-of the 
truly worthwhile features for superior electric 
cooking ... more than a score of them! See 
the sensational range that meets the rigid 
specifications of women who had used and 
seen all kinds of ranges... the Frigidaire 
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Electric Range that combines Low Cost... High 
Speed...Sure Results. See all its thrilling “cus- 
tom-built” features at your Frigidaire Dealer’s. 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES 
CORP., DAYTON, OHIO . . . TORONTO, CANADA 


These “Custom-Built” features make 
Frigidaire the Year's Range Sensation! 


Every Unit a “Speed-Heat” unit with 5 Cook- 
ing Speeds + Full-Size, Economical “Even- 
Heat” Oven - Double-Duty “Thermizer” - 
1-Piece All-Porcelain Cabinet - 1-Piece Stain- 
less Porcelain Top - High-Speed Broiler - 


Exclusive “Evenizer” Heat Distributor 
1-Piece All-Porcelain Oven Interior 
Tilt Sliding Shelves 


* Non- 

Counter - Balanced, 

Shelf-Type Oven Door - Front Opening Oven 

Vent Hydraulic Oven Heat Control 

Silver Contact Switches - Armored Wiring 
Utensil Storage Drawers. 


Above Features in every Household Model 
—Following Features are standard or option- 
al equipment — depending on mode! selected. 
“Thrifto-Matic” Switch “Time-Signal” 
“Cook-Master” Control 
Warming Drawer - Cooking Top Lamp 
Condiment Set 





Frigidaire invites you t 
at the New York Wor 


International Expositi 








CANARY DETECTIVE 


CHARLIE CHIRP 
to the Rescue! 


"Tt was a plea for Q 
help from a group 
of songless cana- 
ries. A simple clue 
convinced me they 
all had the same 
trouble—some- 
thing was missing 
in their diet... 





| LOOKED 
IN THEIR 
CAGES 
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THEY NEEDED 
THE LI FT 
IN FRENCH'S 

BIRD BISCUIT 





You can help your canary, too, by 
giving him the LIFT in French’s Bird 
Biscuit. Don’t be surprised to hear 
new notes of song! Watch “S87 
how he will perk up, too! .#* avi 
You'll find a French’s Bird cc" g¢ 
Biscuit (in itself worth 10c) <* J 
in every package of French’s 

Bird Seed —the clean, dal- 5 
anced diet for canaries. 


French’s Bird Gravel 


Aids Digestion 9. 
French 


BIRD SEED aad BISCUIT 
Soe 


to users of French’s. New edition; 76 pages; 
beautifully illustrated; 12 pages in colors. 

Expert advice on care, treatment and breeding 

of canaries. Helpful. Authoritative. Mail box 

top from French’s Bird Seed or French’s Bird , 
Gravel, with-Coupon below. 


The R. T. French Co., 2329 Mustard Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Enclosed is box top from French’s. Send me new 
Canary Book postpaid. 
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In the dim light from the upstairs window 
I could see the bold, simple cornice and 
paneling—dingy and split in some places, 
but very fine—and four handsome doors, 
two on either side, with a carved urn of 
strawberry leaves and blossoms and fruit 
between the curling rosettes of their 
broken pediments. It was a fine interior, 
not so overelaborated as many Low Coun- 
try houses, but bold and masculine—not 
of the diddling Adam type, that was so 
popular in Carolina. I glanced quickly at 
the furniture in it, and saw what Phyllis 
meant. 

It was all quite perfect. The Sheraton 
console table with reeded legs, the tar- 
nished girandole above it, the Sheffield 
urn full of camellias in the center—and 
one of the set of ribbonback Chippendale 
chairs beside it. I didn’t blame Phyllis 
for wanting it or even for trying to get it, 
actually. Or the Sheraton sofa against the 
opposite wall with the relief of rice 
sheaves carved on the back. Or the Sully 
portrait hanging over it. Or the Aubusson 
rug with its trailing border of straw- 
berries, that must, I realized, have been 
woven especially for that space. 

Jennifer pulled off her hat and tossed it 
with her car keys on a Chippendale chair 
beside the table. “If you'll sit down a 
moment, I'll see if my aunt is awake,” she 
said evenly. 

I walked across the hall and sat down 
on the sofa, something vaguely disturbing 
nagging at the back of my mind. Jennifer 
went quickly along the hall, and ran 
lightly up the stairs. I heard the rapid 
tattoo of her heels deaden and disappear. 

I glanced at the closed doors to the 
shuttered rooms, and got up. I don’t think 
I intended actually to open the one near- 
est me, though I know only too well how 
thin the veneer of civilization is on a 
professional decorator. There was some- 
thing else in my mind. Then IJ sat down, 
abruptly. 

A door under the stairs was opening, so 
quietly and so slowly, without visible 
human agency, that a chilly prickle crept 
up and down my spine in spite of all 
sense or reason. Although perhaps not. 
I’m not nearly so sure now as I would 
once have been that reality is something 
one can always be positive about. But that 
was later, and now, sitting there perfectly 
motionless, watching that slowly open- 
ing door, I saw—so dimly that it really 
did disturb me—a trembling black claw 
pressed against the dark cypress panel, 
and heard a dull thump, thump. 

A tiny bent creature, as black as ebony, 
with a clean dotted kerchief around her 
head, crept out into the hall. She had a 
flat reed basket, the kind they send camel- 
lias in, in one hand and in the other a 
knotty stick to steady her crumbling 
joints. She didn’t see me sitting there in 


the dim half-light. She tottered slowly 
across the hall and stopped, supporting 
herself against the carved frame of the 
door nearest the entrance. I waited, a 
sharp, almost breathless excitement con- 
stricting my throat. I hadn’t realized till 
then how overpoweringly stimulated my 
even normally pretty offensive amount of 
curiosity had been by Phyllis Lattimer 
and Mrs. Atwell Reid and Jennifer. And 
by the three pieces of old furniture there 
in the hall, 

The old Negro moved her stick to the 
hand that held the basket, fumbled about 
in the folds of her skirt, and brought out 
a key. She put it in the lock and turned 
it, and turned the small polished brass 
knob. Then she switched the stick back 
to her right hand and pushed the door 
open. 

I half-rose from my seat, stopped, and 
sat down again—not abruptly, but very 
slowly. 

Then I knew. But I'd known it already. 
It had nagged at the back of my mind 
the instant I’d walked across the threshold 
of Strawberry Hill, and again when Jen- 
nifer had crossed the hall to go up the 
stairs. Still I stared through the hand- 
some carved door frame, with its broken 
pediment and carved little urn of straw- 
berry leaves and blossoms and flowers, to 
the fireplace beyond. And I knew the 
secret of Strawberry Hill. I knew why 
Jennifer Reid had so desperately resisted 
my coming—and why the doors and 
windows were bolted and shuttered. 

Strawberry Hill was empty. There was 
no furniture in it. No Chippendale settee 
with a ribbon back, and except for the 
one, no ribbonback chairs to match. 
There wasn’t even a mantel behind that 
door, or a cornice, or any of the old 
carved paneling. Even the woodwork was 
gone; and the walls and chimney breast 
were bare and maimed and covered with 
black cobwebs where the paneling, the 
cornice, and the mantel had been ripped 
out—ripped out and sold. There was noth- 
ing beyond those doors—nothing but a 
pile of Irish potatoes on an old sack in 
the middle of the cypress floor. I sat per- 
fectly still, a sick and dreadful feeling 
in the pit of my stomach. 

The old colored woman bent painfully 
down and started putting potatoes in her ~ 
basket tray. I kept thinking, over and 
over, “Jennifer didn’t want me to come, 
and this is why. But her mother did want 
me to come—and why did she?” The first 
was clear. The second was not only not 
clear; it was profoundly disturbing. Did 
she know—or did she only guess? 

Then suddenly I heard Jennifer’s quick 
step sounding and echoing in the empty 
house. The girl who was saving the treas- 
ures of Strawberry Hill for herself was 
coming back. 


(To be continued) 


I SHOULD NOT DREAM 
By Betty Knowles 


IT SHOULD not dream; my life is richly wrought 
With lovely things—w:th health and peace and cheer, 
With sunshine-flooded childhood. where I caught 
The lilting tune of life that knows no fear. 

No fancied wish, no flaming red desire 

Of youth was ever thwarted or denied; 

And everything to which I did aspire 

Became my own—till aspiration died. 

I should not dream; and yet I must have more. 
Tis not enough to want and have it given. 

Till sorrow finds me weeping at her door 


Pll never know the sweetness that is heaven. 
Nor shall I ever taste of Paradise 
Till I have dreamed and lost—and paid the price. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


By burning 25% slower 
than the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested 


— slower than any of them — 


CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 





PUFF BY PUFF YOUR GREATEST 
SMOKING PLEASURE 


The next time you light up a Camel, notice how slowly it 
burns...and be glad. For — 

With slow-burning Camels you get —a cooler, milder 
smoke. Fine fragrance, too—and what a delicate taste! 

With slow-burning Camels you get — added moments of 
smoking. The pleasure is prolonged! 

With slow-burning Camels you get—smoking pleasure at 
its best. For Camels are made from finer, more expensive 
tobaccos! 

Smoke Camels and enjoy what Camels have to give — 
rare smoking pleasure and more smoking in every pack! 


N APRIL, 1939, a group of scientists made some unusual 

tests of cigarettes. They applied the same tests—impar- 

tially—to 16 of the largest-selling cigarette brands. Here 
are the results: 


In the Weight Test — Camels were found to contain 
MORE TOBACCO BY WEIGHT than the average 
for the 15 other of the largest-selling brands. 


In the Burning Test (or Smoking Test )—CAMELS 

BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
TESTED—25% SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME 
OF THE 15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS! By burning 25% slower, on the average, Camels 
give smokers the equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER 
PACK! 


In the Ash Test —In this test, CAMELS HELD 
THEIR ASH FAR LONGER than the average time 
for all the other brands. 


Camel, the cigarette of costlier tobaccos, is the luxury 
smoke every smoker can afford. Truly, penny for penny 
your best cigarette buy! 





Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


SMOKING 1S BELIEVING... Jean Martin and William Bishop enjoying Camels at the 
New York World’s Fair. “I’ve often noticed that Camels burn more slowly,” says Jean. “I think 
that’s one reason why they smoke cooler and milder. As far as I’m concerned, smoking is believ- 
ing! I know that Camel smoke is cool on my throat. And Camels have such a delicate taste!” 
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SOFTNESS AND SAFETY 
thats whet 9 wort! 


And that’s why Pl never again use 
anything but Kotex Sanitary Napkins! 
Because they re made with layer after 
Jayer of soft, filmy tissue that one after 


another absorb and distribute moisture 3 SIZES OF KOTEX make all wy doy Perfect 


throughout the pad ; check striking fia ; 
ny girl hasn’t learned thi 
this secret, she’ 
7 > s 


through in one spot! missin 
sing comfort and protection n 
ever before All 3 Types at th 
e 


possible! 3 sizes of K 

Pe : otex Sanitary Napkin 

Rea Junior and Supers eet — ae Jak 
simple matter for every woman to meet h 
individual needs from day to day 7 





KOTEX* SANITARY NAPKINS 


(#Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
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You come back all brown and healthy from mountain 


camp or shore, and feel quite self-satisfied until you 
tilt a city hat over your face. Then all you ean see is 
eye puckers—litthe creases under your lower lashes. 
a faint crumpling on your eyelids, little lines raying 
out from the corners. You have done too much squint- 
ing in the sun, paid too littl attention to your skin. 


And now what can you do? Smooth rich cream around 





and over your eyes every night. Always leave a film of 
cream over your eyelids in the daytime. Rest your eyes 
often by cupping your hands over them and looking 
into blackness. When you are reading or sewing. stop 
distant 


now and then to gaze off toward a point, 


Exercise the muscles, looking up, down, far to each 
side. Or, like the girl pictured, hold a ruler to on: 


side and look along -it, pausing briefly at each number 





ERE’S a letter from Greta, 
who is seventeen, lives in 
Wisconsin, and is about to 
begin her Freshman eu at 
jo he University. It ends: 
— “Won’t the Beauty Clinic 
take me as a model, make me over? 
If only I had someone to help me, I 
could be good-looking.” 

Every day I get letters like that 
from teen-age girls, scattered all 
over the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and each time I read one, I 
think how much fun it would be to 
play modern fairy godmother—to 
send you a telegram, tell you to Ay 
to New York by the first airplane, 
then wave a wand! 

But common sense forbids. There 
are too many of you, Greta, and be- 
sides, being a beauty for a day isn’t 
what you want. You want to look 
your prettiest all your lifetime, and 
that you must learn to do yourself. 

A figure specialist could tell you 
how to build up or trim down; but 
you would have to resist that extra 
helping and do the exercises yourself. 
A movie make-up genius could show 
you how to make your face more ar- 
resting; but when the lesson was 
over, you would have to choose the 
right make-up and put it on every 
day with infinite skill. A beauty ex- 
pert could advise you about the care 
of your skin and hair; but you would 
have to do the washing and creaming. 
A French hairdresser could arrange 
your hair in a fascinating new fash- 
ion; but next morning you would 
have to do_it up all by yourself. 

So I don’t tell you to come to New 
York. Instead, to your plea, “If only 
I had someone to help me, I could be 
good-looking,” I answer, ‘You have, 
and you can.” : 

You have two bright eyes to see 
with, two strong hands to work with, 
and (I hope) one eager brain to think 
with. You probably have more time 
to spend on yourself now than you 
ever will have again. There are books 
and magazine and newspaper articles 
written just to teach you how to have 
a good complexion and pretty hair. 
There are the movies, where you can 
learn by looking at lovely girls. There 
is your school gymnasium to help you 
pi2Z 
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sculpture your figure. All around you 
are good examples and bad examples 
of make-up and hairdos. 

So don’t wait for miracles to hap- 
pen. Be your own fairy godmother 
and start waving your wand right 
now. If you need inspiration and 
moral support, form a club with your 
friends to study together and ex- 
change tips and criticisms. 

Beauty scrapbook. How often do 
you read an article that tells you 
what to do about your most annoying 
characteristic—your receding chin, 
your awkward walk? You intend to 
take its lessons to heart; but you lose 
it and forget them. To overcome that 
waste, why don’t you get a big scrap- 
book, and in it paste clippings of arti- 
cles that will help you care for your 
hair, hands, and skin? Collect pic- 
tures of attractive girls with faces 
shaped like yours, of hairdos that 
might be becoming, of well-dressed 
girls with figures like yours. 

Put into your book helpful leaflets 
from cosmetic manufacturers and 
scraps of wisdom on skin care, color 
harmony, diet, etiquette, exercise— 
anything that will help you to be the 
girl you see in your mind’s eye—your 
charming double. 

Know yourself. Analyze yourself; 
put down your height, weight, and 
dimensions. Don’t cheat; don’t pull 
the tape measure too tight; don’t take 
a pound off your weight. But don’t 
be too hard on yourself either. Set 
down the facts. List your good points 





BY RUTH MURRIN 


and your bad points, your social as- 
sets and your personality faults. Have 
snapshots made of yourself in your 
various costumes. 

When you are all through, study 
your lists and your pictures. Are you 
making as much as you can of your 
favorable characteristics? Can you 
turn any of those seeming liabilities 
into assets? For instance, many a girl 
puts down “too tall” asa bad point, 
when a little work on posture, hairdo, 
dress, hat, and manners might make 
her height her chief grace. Or “dark 
skin” is on her bad list; but all she 
has to do <o make it alluring is to use 
a rich-hued powder and wear colors 
that set it off. 

There can be no difference of opin- 
ion about blackheads. They are a 
drawback, and should be got rid of 
as fast as possible. The same is true 
of rough skin, ragged cuticle, dan- 
druff, and fat. 

Action, please. Now that you know 
the worst, you can plan for improve- 
ment. Head a new list “What to Do.” 
Put down such notes as these: Take 
an inch off hips; stop toeing out; 
manicure nails more faithfully; find a 
prettier lipstick; show off nice neck. 

That done, pick out the easiest im- 
provement. Nine times out of ten, you 
will find that means better grooming, 
the habit of keeping your clothes 
spotless, your person fresh. It may be 
as simple a thing as washing your 
face oftener. Whatever it is, make the 
easiest reform at once. Then start 
work on the hardest. Let the middle 
group slide, and put all your effort 
into slimming your tubby figure, or 
improving your bad skin, or correct- 
ing whatever is your most difficult 
fault. If you don’t know how to go 
about it, write to me. I’ll be glad to 
make suggestions. 

All this time—as you collect ma- 
terial, study movie stars and other 
attractive girls, analyze your own 
charms and drawbacks, and practise 
to improve—you are learning by do- 
ing. You are acquiring the knack of 
presenting yourself in the best light. 
The more you practise, the easier it 
all becomes. Till, at last, you are the 
girl you think of so wistfully now— 
your own beautiful twin. 


Peggy and Patricia Roblee look alike, talk alike, and think 
alike; but they don’t dress alike. They love to experiment, 
and by dressing differently, they double the number of effects 


they can try. Each studies her twin to find out what to do and 


what not to do, and the result, as you see, is pretty fetching 










Be sure nail surface is dry and smooth, 
free from oil, moisture, cuticle  re- 
mover, or small particles of cotton and 
pumice. If you neglect this precaution, 
lacquer won’t go on evenly, won’t cling 






































To prepare a smooth surface for the 
colored lacquer, use a clear base, which 
takes only a few moments to dry. 
Over a perfect foundation, polish goes 
on more evenly and stays on better 





Don’t lift brush abruptly from nail tip. 
This leaves a small puddle, which chips 
off easily. Instead, pull brush smoothly 
over the tip in a long stroke, leaving 
an even film of polish over the nail 
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Photographs by Hewitt & Keene 
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Question How do other women manage to 


keep their nail polish impeccable? Mine sometimes 
is gouged or chipped half an hour after a manicure. 


Cbwswerx On this page are pictured five tips on 


polish technique, which we in the Beauty Clinic have 
tested and found useful for keeping polish flawless. 





Give polish a chance to set. Don’t Does the lacquer always look frayed on 
hurry. Let it dry naturally for ten or your index finger? Dialing the tele- 
fifteen minutes after applying. Then phone is responsible for many a chip. 
harden it by dipping fingers in ice Use a pencil to turn the dial, and you 
water. In the meantime, let hands idle probably will conquer this difficulty 





= A, meal Sparkling with ear-tingling tunes that will make you want to dance . >. music to 
et ae =» make you sing... laughter to make you happier than you have been in years... the 
F —_ a story that is beloved by the young-in-heart of ail ages has now been brought to the 
2 — . . 

~~ “= __ screens of the world, peopled with the brightest stars of stage and screen. 
Whirl away with Dorothy . #2 = In gorgeous Technicolor throughout, THE WIZARD OF OZ is a magnificent 
and Toto, her dog, ‘on. the production achievement by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, employing 9,200 actors during 
black wings of a fushing two years of filming, utilizing practically all of M-G-M’s 29 giant sound stages, 65 


. ae ! . 
tornado—to Mugen! tremendous sets and the brain and brawn of 165 separate arts and crafts...to 


bring you 100 minutes of scintillating entertainment. 








a 2S at ue ore 
Don magic red slippers like 
_those\ the beloved White 
_ Witch presents to Dorothy 


_-and be-off with her to Oz! 









Travel with her along the Yellow 
Brick Road. .. where: she meets 
the harum-scarum Scarecrow, 

searching fof a brain. 








Hail the Tin Woodman, who begs 
Dorothy—as she oils his joints— M Peary erat dl 

to take him with hertothe Wizard cae r Ro knew hed ¥ 
of Oz that he may find a heart... ee eae Brave the dangers of the 








amount to much unless the Haunted Forest as you go! 
Wizard grants him courage. Reach at last the Emerald 
City, where the Wizard of Oz 






M-G-M’'s GLORIOUS TECHNICOLOR HIT makes every wish come true! 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture with JUDY GARLAND (Dorothy), FRANK MORGAN 
(the Wizard), RAY BOLGER (the Scarecrow), BERT LAHR (the Coward]y Lion), JACK 
HALEY (the Tin Woodman), BILLIE BURKE (the Good Witch), MARGARET HAMIL- 
TON (the Bad Witch), CHARLEY GRAPEWIN (Uncle Henry), and the Munchkins. 
Screenplay by Noel Langley, Florence Ryerson and Edgar Allan Woolf. 
Music & Lyrics by Harold Arlen and E. Y. Harburg ¢ Directed by VICTOR 
FLEMING * Produced by MERVYN LE ROY * AVICTOR FLEMING Production 





Dr West's {livaele- 


Sensational new Ju Pont EXTON made it possible! 


Gone is the day of the toothbrush that shed bristles . 
went soggy in water and failed to clean. Here in Dr. Wes 
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great Lister, who was already seeking to 
eliminate the mysterious infections that so 
often followed successful operations, read 
Pasteur’s reports on his experiments and 
was convinced. Now, in his Edinburgh 
hospital, Lister searched for some way of 
killing microbes before they could enter 
an open wound. Carbolic acid gave him 
his answer—and so surgical antisepsis 
was born. 

This is not the story of Pasteur, and we 
must pass on momentarily to the German 
who proved once and for all that this 
one Frenchman in particular couldn’t 
be wrong. Robert Koch was a German 
doctor who occupied himself with the 
routine of a country practice—until his 
wife presented him with a microscope. 
Koch, working alone and with the crudest 
of materials, was able to establish what 
Pasteur believed—one single kind of mi- 
crobe causes one single kind of disease. 

Koch made his case with the bacillus 
of anthrax, a disease then decimating 
the sheep and cattle of Europe. He was 
able to separate the bacillus from other 
microbes (no man had ever done that 
before), and to grow it in a culture made 
ingeniously from the fluid of an ox’s eye 
until, at length, eight generations of pure 
bacilli had been incubated. These eight 
generations had never been near another 
microbe; they had never been near an 
animal. But when he introduced them on 
a sliver of wood—he had no surgical 
needles—beneath the skin of a healthy 
mouse, the mouse died. And in the spleen 


of the dead mouse he found, through the 


lens of his microscope, the same murder- 
ous legion of anthrax bacilli that he had 
nurtured so long in the culture. 

Koch went on to greater triumphs, to 
revolutionize methods of scientific inves- 
tigation, to perform one of the greatest 
single feats in medicine—the isolation of 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. Pasteur had 
predicted that; but now Pasteur and the 
younger German were rivals. Koch had 
produced experimental proof that germs 
cause disease. Now it was up to the tow- 
ering imagination of Pasteur to find a 
way to protect mankind against the on- 
slaughts of these unseen enemies. 

Pasteur was in his late fifties, and a 
brain hemorrhage had caused partial 
paralysis. By sheer willpower and indom- 
itable courage he hauled himself out of 
an invalid’s chair and went back to the 
laboratory, where his greatest work 
awaited him. 


SUPPOSED cure for anthrax returned 

him to the public wars. The gov- 
ernment called upon him to test the cure. 
Into four healthy cows he injected pow- 
erful doses of anthrax bacilli. Two of 
them were given the supposed cure; the 
other two were not. One of those given 
the cure died, and so did one of the other 
cows. The other two became ill with an- 
thrax but recovered. The “cure,” of 
course, was exploded; but Pasteur decided 
to experiment with the two cows that 
had survived. He sent to Paris for the 
most concentrated culture of anthrax 
bacilli in his laboratory. He injected five 
drops of it into the shoulder of each cow, 
and in the five drops were millions of 
bacilli. The cows showed no ill effects 
whatever. It was the old smallpox story, 
Pasteur decided with exultation—when 
a cow has had anthrax and recovers, it 
is immune. 

But how to foster immunity in animals 
and human beings without giving them a 
dread disease? There must be some way. 
And then came the all-important occur- 
rence which scientific men term “the 


accident of the chicken cholera.” Pasteur 
had laid his anthrax investigations aside 
momentarily to wrestle with the problem 
of chicken cholera, which was then play- 
ing havoc with the fowl of France. He 
was able to isolate the tiny bacillus and 
to grow it in a broth he cooked from 
chicken meat. He and his assistants made 
dozens of these cultures, so many that 
the cultures crowded his laboratory 
shelves; some of them, indéed, stood there 
unused for weeks on end. The legend is 
that the old cultures were by accident 
injected into chickens. These chickens be- 
came sick, but they did not die. The next 
morning they were found to be healthy 
and active; not even their feathers were 
ruffled. Always before, the microbes had 
been unfailingly lethal. 

Now, he inoculated four chickens with 
cholera germs. Two were chickens fresh 
from the farm; the other two were the 
fortunate fowl that had become ill and 
had recovered. The two farm chickens 
died; the other two did not get sick at 
all. Pasteur at once saw that here was the 
clue to the great discovery he had been 
seeking. He repeated the experiment 
countless times. When the old cultures, 
full of tired microbes, were used on 
healthy chickens, the chickens became 
ill but promptly recovered. And then 
they could tolerate murderous injections 
of fresh bacilli with no evil effects. 


N THIS case Pasteur demonstrated a 

thing Jenner had never done in small- 
pox—that is, that the microbe that kills 
is the same one that guards the animal 
from death. But gentle, cuckoo-watching 
Jenner, of course, had never heard of 
microbes, let alone seen them. And small- 
pox, as we know now, is caused by an 
organism so small that Jenner even with 
Pasteur’s microscope could not have 
seen it. No one has ever seen it—it is a 
virus. But the trappings of modern sci- 
ence are so ingenious that, seen or un- 
seen, it can be trapped by filter. With 
the discovery of the attenuation of the 
virulence of chicken-cholera germs, the 
science of artificial immunization was 
born. Upon that discovery modern vac- 
cine theory is built. Pasteur returned to 
his interest in anthrax. Mere age was 
not enough to tame the virulence of an- 
thrax germs, and he and his talented 
assistants, Roux and Chamberland, used 
heat in an effort to attenuate them. They 
achieved their purpose by a series of 
experiments. Some attenuated cultures 
would kill mice and not guinea pigs; some 
would kill guinea pigs and not rabbits. 
They shot both weak and stronger cul- 
tures into sheep, and the sheep con- 
tracted anthrax and then recovered. Then, 
abruptly, and probably before he was 
entirely ready, Pasteur was challenged to 
make a public demonstration of the vac- 
cines-he had talked so much about. 

Pasteur accepted the challenge. Actu- 
ally this was a demonstration which his 
enemies hoped would destroy him. It 
was to take place before the Agricultural 
Society of Melun at the farm of Pouilly- 
le-Fort. Twenty-four sheep were to be 
vaccinated. An equal number were not 
to be vaccinated. At the appointed time 
all animals were to be inoculated with 
the most deadly bacilli of anthrax to be 
found. 

Pasteur’s assistants injected the vac- 
cine that would kill mice. Twelve days 
later they made the injections of the less 
attenuated bacilli that would kill guinea 
pigs. On May 31 Roux injected into all the 
animals an established fatal dose of an- 
thrax bacilli. Two days later the crowd 
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—and half the dignitaries of the Re- 
public—returned to Pouilly-le-Fort. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon Pasteur made 
his appearance. He was greeted with 
cheers. He had won his prodigious gamble 
—not one of the animals he had vaccinated 
was ill; twenty-two of the sheep that had 
not been vaccinated were dead, and the 
other two were dying. 

The year was 1881, just a little short 
of a century after Sarah Nelmes noticed 
a sore on her hand. Now the effectiveness 
of vaccines in the treatment of disease 
was a scientific fact. 

During the next few years the bacteri- 
ologists and a considerable section of the 
medical profession went exuberantly mad. 
The proof of the germ theory offered a 
solid basis for a war against infectious 
diseases. It was a new era, and anything 
seemed possible. Utopia was at hand. 


¥|Even Pasteur had for a time the gold- 


plated dream that he could find vaccines 
which would be specifics for all diseases. 

It was, of course, a vain hope, for as 
the scientists proceeded on the basis of 
their new and amazing knowledge, they 
quickly ran up against the unhappy 
certainty that there were still no cure- 
alls. The world of germs was a jungle. 
A monograph on the habits of one micro- 
scopic organism was no guidance to the 
activities of others. Hundreds of “cures” 
were announced, hundreds of vaccines 


| were invented, and most of them, after 


the first excitement had departed, proved 
to be completely worthless. 


Mee proved that the body 
has in the blood stream an army 
of cells whose job is to fight off germ in- 
vasions. This matter is too complicated to 
be dwelt upon here, but it does explain 
why some people, apparently exposed, do 
not catch an infectious disease. Unfor- 
tunately, in many cases, the blood stream 
needs help; and vaccines, in some ail- 
ments, give help. There is no denying, 
however, that vaccines fell somewhat into 
discredit after the first great discoveries. 
The explanation is simple: The public 
was promised, or believed it was prom- 
ised, too much. But the scientists have 
progressed excitingly, and there are now 
life-giving specifics which make the fail- 
ures seem unimportant indeed. 

One of them is the Pasteur specific for 
rabies. Until the Frenchman went to 
work, it was a foregone conclusion that 
anyone bitten by a rabid dog was likely to 
die in agony. There was never, so far as 
records show, a recovery from rabies. 
The first thing he found out was that not 
all dogs bitten by rabid animals developed 
rabies. He also could not find the microbe. 
Maybe this microbe was so small that 
not even a microscope could find it. And 
so Pasteur began sucking with a straw 
from the jaws of rabid dogs the froth 
which should have in it the poisonous 
substance. He made a broth of it and in- 
jected the broth into both rabbits and 
guinea pigs. Sometimes it worked and 
sometimes it didn’t. Pasteur, with one of 
his uncanny hunches, decided that the 
unseen germ—the destroying virus—had 
to find its way into the brain and spinal 
cord before it was surely fatal to dogs. 
If he could only inject some of the poison- 
ous substance right into a dog’s brain! 

Few people know how sentimental 
Pasteur was about animals; although he 
used them constantly in his experiments, 
he could not abide the idea of causing 
them unavoidable pain. Roux was a phy- 
sician. He knew that he could put the 
rabies substance into the brain of a dog 


| by boring a hole through the dog’s skull. 


But the idea disturbed the gentle Pasteur, 
who forbade the experiment. Roux per- 
formed the experiment one day when 
Pasteur was out. He chloroformed a 
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healthy dog, bored the hole, and injected 
the ground-up brain substance of a dog 
that had died from rabies. Fifteen days 
later the dog of the experiment died. 
This was a new departure, a new land- 
mark in the jungle. The dog was dead; 
therefore there must be germs so small 
that the powerful lens of a microscope 
could not find them. 

Month after month passed while Pasteur 
and his assistants attempted to attenuate 
—by heat, by chemicals, by every means 
—the unseen bug that causes rabies. At 
last, and incredibly, they found the way. 
They took a tiny section of the spinal 
cord of a laboratory rabbit dead of rabies 
and let it dry for fourteen days in a germ- 
proof bottle. Then they shot this substance 
into the brains of healthy dogs. The dogs 
became ill, but did not die. 

Three years passed, and in the end Pas- 
teur had the matter solved. It was impos- 
sible to use vaccines on all the dogs of 
the world. But after a person was bitten 
by a rabid dog, as everyone knew, it took 
weeks for the disease to develop; the 
virus had to travel slowly, Pasteur sur- 
mised, from the bite to the brain. And he 
found by experiments with animals that 
a series of injections could be given after 
the bite that, if given in time, would 
checkmate the virus before it reached the 
brain. 

In 1885 these treatments were used on 
a boy who had been bitten by a rabid 
dog. He did not develop hydrophobia. 
Then came a dramatic incident. Russia 
had heard of Pasteur’s victory. Nineteen 
peasants from Smolensk, who had been 
bitten by a rabid wolf nineteen days be- 
fore, were sent to Paris by the Czar. Five 
of them were so badly torn that they 
could not walk. Pasteur and his men 
started their injections. They promised 
nothing, because the vaccines were be- 
ing administered so tardily. All but three 
of the Russians survived, and the Czar 
sent Pasteur not only the diamond Cross 
of St. Anne but 100,000 francs to help 
begin the building of that famous labo- 
ratory which is the Pasteur Institute. 


ye years later, almost simultaneous- 
ly, Roux in Paris and a rhetorical 
army doctor in Berlin began the bewil- 
dered searchings that led ultimately to the 
triumph over diphtheria. Diphtheria is a 
sinister and heartless killer; it customarily 
attacks children between the ages of ten 
months and six years. 

When Roux and the German army doc- 
tor, Emil Behring, set to work, Europe 
was being visited by a particularly malig- 
nant plague of diphtheria. The mortality 
rate was appalling: fifty percent of the 
feverish youngsters who were brought on 
stretchers to the hospitals never returned 
to their homes. And diphtheria, puzzlingly 
enough, did not answer to the vaccine 
treatment. Frederick Loeffler, one of 
Koch’s young men, had already isolated 
the microbe; but the microbe did not act 
as microbes should. It did not multiply 
rapidly or spread itself murderously 
through the body, choking the blood 
stream and, as did most germs, carrying 
its assassin’s job to the furthermost cells 
and tissues. The truth was that even in 
children dead of diphtheria the bacilli 
could be found only in the gray and mem- 
branous throat. How then did the bacilli 
do their victims to death? 

It was Roux who found out. He and 
Yersin (the Swiss who later was to dis- 
cover the germ of Asiatic cholera) grew 
the bacilli in flasks of broth and injected 
the broth into rabbits. The rabbits died of 
a creeping paralysis, but Roux could find 
no bacilli in their bodies. The rabbits were 
dead, but the bacilli had not killed them. 
What had killed them? Roux finally hit 
upon an idea about which Loeffler, too, 
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had speculated. Perhaps the germ that 
stayed in the membrane of a baby’s throat 
created a poison that was carried through- 
out the system. Perhaps death was caused 
by the poison the microbe made. 

Now Roux and Yersin stumbled and 
fumbled themselves into success. They 
were in an unknown land. They devised a 
filter that would separate the diphtheria 
bacilli from the broth in which they were 
nurtured. They injected the pure broth 
into the bellies of rabbits and guinea 
pigs. Nothing happened. But Roux was 
still sure he was right, and in the end he 
found the error of his experiment. He had 
left the bacilli in the broth only four days, 
and that was not time enough for them 
fully to create their poison. He left them 
there for forty-two days, and when he 
had filtered off the germs, he injected that 
bacilli-free broth into his laboratory ani- 
mals. It killed them immediately. Roux 
was right. 

Emil Behring was also adventurous 
enough to work in the dark. He believed 
the blood was a magic substance—that it 
carried within itself great fighting power 
against disease. He believed there must 
be chemicals strong and cunning enough 
to kill microbes without harming human 
tissue. Later he abandoned his efforts to 
achieve a cure with chemicals; some of 
them were so harsh that they produced 
tissue lesions dangerous in themselves. 
But in the end Behring’s faith in the blood 
paid dividends. He injected small, then in- 
creasingly larger doses of toxin into goats 
—and the animals became immune. 

Behring was sure, without quite know- 
ing why, that this immunity had its home 
in the blood. He drew a little blood from 
his immune animals and let the red part 
of the blood settle and separate from the 
straw-colored serum. Then he mixed this 
serum with a heavy compound of diph- 
theria poison, and injected it into non- 
immune guinea pigs. They did not die. 


For the first time in history—and medi- 
cal history is the newest history of 
all—the importance of that straw-colored 
blood serum was proved. Behring mixed 
diphtheria toxin with the serum of guinea 
pigs that had never had diphtheria, and 
injected it into other guinea pigs. They 
died. He mixed it with the serum of 
guinea pigs that had had diphtheria, and 
shot it into other guinea pigs. They sur- 
vived. It was the serum from immune 
animals that did the trick. 

Behring found that the protection of 
his cure-all didn’t last long. Immunized 
animals were immune for only a few 
weeks. Then he began using his serum 
on animals already ill of diphtheria, to 
see if it would halt the progress of the 
disease. It did. Finally, in 1891 a baby, 
desperately ill of diphtheria in a Berlin 
clinic, felt a syringe prick his skin. The 
doctors waited. The antitoxin worked. 
The baby got well. 

Since the time of Roux and Behring 
hundreds of men have worked on the 
problem of diphtheria. Some of the finest 
work was done by our own W. H. Park of 
New York. The antitoxin has been per- 
fected by the work of many chemists, 
and complex methods have been devised 
by which immunization, the primary aim 
of the pioneers, is now achieved. Through 
the use of “toxoid” and “toxin-antitoxin” 
immunization the present emphasis is on 
anticipating the enemy rather than on 
effecting cure. 

Cold statistics make out the best case 
for antitoxin and immunization. These 
records are, of course, encouraging; but 
the fight against diphtheria is not yet 
done. Diphtheria is not extinct. The rec- 
ords show that, even among cases ade- 
quately treated, there is a mortality rate 
of 6 percent. 


The technique of immunization has 
eome a long way since Edward Jenner, | 
the cuckoo watcher, made his remarkable | 
and unprecedented discovery. Even Pas- 
teur and Koch, the pioneers of bacteri- 
ology, began as wanderers in the dark | 
Neither of them knew—and both are so | 
nearly our contemporaries that they did 
their important work long after our 
Civil War—anything about the automatic 
processes that assist the human body to 
fight off bacteria of all sorts. Immunol- 
ogists now speak calmly of antibodies, ” 
antigens, phagocytes. Pasteur and Koch | 
knew only that there were infectious dis- |@& 
eases that the body sometimes could not |} 
take care of. . 

Today busy men in laboratories are still 
at work with their test tubes and micro- 
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sera have given good results not in im- 
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e secret-service men of science still |< 
work out in their test tubes the crypto- e 
grams of disease. We know so much, and/ = 
we know so little. And yet, remembering | = 
the world before Jenner and Pasteur, we! = 
can remind ourselves that we have come}. = 
a long, weary distance, and have a very|s4 
great deal to show for it. : 









OLD RUGS 
and CLOTHING 
to the Olson Factory 


Ir’s ALL So EASy—your materials are 
picked up at your door at our Expense, 
by Express or Freight—and a week later you 
receive [at sensational savings] colorful, 
modern, deep-textured BROoADLOOM RuGs, 
woven SEAMLEss and Reversible for 
DousLE WEaR and Luxury, in Any Width 
up to 16 feet by Any Length. 


OLSON RUGS 


—have won the praise of editors and women 
everywhere. Write for 66-page Catalog of 
rugs, model rooms, decorating ideas. Shows 
how we shred, merge and reclaim valuable 
materials in old carpets, rugs, and wool 
clothing—sterilize, picker, card, comb, re- 
spin, redye and reweave into Your Choice 
of 66 lovely Early American, Oriental, Mod- 
ern Texture and Leaf designs or solid colors, 
two-tone and Homespun effects. 


You Risk Nothing by a Trial 


WeE GUARANTEE to satisfy or pay for ma- 
terials. Our 65th year. We have no agents. 


Write for 
















See America’s Finest 
Low Priced Rugs in 
FULL COLOR—66 pages 
of Rugs—Model Rooms 
— Decorating Ideas. 
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FREE Book 


Freckles Aren’t Fatal 


(Continued from page 39) 


across at Judy, I knew it might take that. 
Judy is tops around here. She has looks 
and technique and all the men in sight. 
She is tall and dark and smooth. She’s as 
smooth and hard-boiled as an egg at a pic- 
nic, and just about as exciting, only men 
never find it out because she’s so hard to 
date. There was Bill, for instance, gawp- 
ing at her so that he didn’t know whose 
serve it was, or anything about the score! 
And Judy—well, after we won that game, 
she dropped him for Tubby Scott. 

It was Tubby who gave me the idea. At 
least it was because one of Slats’ wild 
shots knocked Tubby’s glasses off. Grop- 
ing around nearsightedly trying to find 
them, he reminded me of someone. Pussy! 
That was it—and there was a thought. 
Pussy—Pussy Bates! 

I was so excited that I went for Slats’ 
shot. He was there, too, of course. The 
bump on my head hurt, but I didn’t mind 
—it was an excuse to go home. I wanted 
to see Mother. I had to ask her if I could 
have Pussy out for the Contest. 

Mother said, “Pussy Bates? Not the girl 
with the glasses, who talks so much?” 

“That’s Pussy.” 

Mother said, “You’re the most extraord- 
inary child. Sometimes I think you're pre- 
cocious, and then again you have no social 
sense at all. Why not ask little What’s-her- 
name for a weekend? She'll enjoy it more. 
She won’t have a good time at the dance, 
and it’s so hard on everyone else.” 

“Oh well, all right,” I said, sighing. 
“What do I care if I’m not asked out on her 
yacht this summer?” 

“Yacht? If they have a yacht,” said 
Mother thoughtfully, “they must be the 
Edmund Bateses.” 

“T think so,” I said, and they might have 
been, too—if Pussy had had a yacht. So 
that was fixed. I telegraphed Pussy. 

Pussy telegraphed back: “You are sim- 
ply swell to ask me Tink it can be done 
what shall I bring you know my blue and 
I have a new green with no back at all 
and ski pants and skates I suppose let me 
know when and meet me.” 

I could hardly wait for Pussy to get 
here. In the meantime, I found a chance 
to do a little good work. 


[t WAS at the club next morning. We 
were helping the carpenters fix up 
booths for the Benefit. I didn’t see much 
of Slats, because everyone was using him 
for a ladder; but Judy was there, sitting 
in a cleared space with Tubby and poor 
old Bill and looking as if she’d never 
heard of a Benefit. I met her in the dress- 
ing room a little later on. 

It was then that I had another idea. Judy 
was primping. She was combing out her 
long bob, sweeping up her hair so that I 
could see two sharp, ugly cords at the 
back of her neck. 

“Your hair’s divine the way you do it, 
Ju,” I said. “But it looks much better up. 
More—more glamorous.” 

“Why, nobody liked it that way!” Judy 
cried. 

“Would you call Hasty West nobody?” 
T asked, just as a question, but she couldn’t 
know that. 

“Hasty?” said Judy. “When did Hasty—” 


; OLSON RUG CO. ; “Oh, how can I remember,” I said, doing 
i CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, * I my lips busily. “But it is funny, isn’t it, 
t 4ail to 2800 N. Crawford, CHICAGO, Dept.N-16 | DOW ripeness 
a Mail this Coupon or Ic Postal for Free Book. en God it,” I said, having another fast 
ee ener idea, “if you see him tomorrow night.” 
+ TS a ee ee eh eee “Did you say Hasty was coming out to- 
Be Aidiess ee _ |morrow?” Judy asked carelessly. 

4 Q “He might not, of course,’ I said, and 
Be Town___...2..-2 bi Slate ore | walked out quickly before she asked any- 
Ae Le | ting more. 
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My talk with Judy was successful. I 
found out later from Bill. He said, “If 
you’re up to anything, because of what I 
said the other day, cut it out. Forget it. 
It won’t do any good, anyway. What do 
you know? The big he-man is coming out 
tomorrow.” 

“Who?” 

“Hasty,” said Bill. 

“How do you know?” 

Bill said, “Judy said so.” 

I bit my lip and harrumphed, like a 
colonel in the movies. When I could con- 
trol my voice, I said, “By the way, Bill, 
I’m having a gal out. From school. Be nice 
to her, won’t you?” 

“Good grief!” roared Bill. “You would. 
This is a weekend. Samson out here doing 
his stuff and me dragging around a twirp 
from prep school. I’m through, that’s all. 
I’m through!” 

On Saturday Pussy arrived. But defi- 
nitely. Ambrose, who hadn’t yet recovered 
from serving breakfast, grudgingly drove 
me to meet her. Out of the train fell two 
bags and some skates and a bat and Pussy. 
Pussy had a riding hat on the back of her 
head, and her hair was wild and her glasses 
simply jittered with excitement. Pussy is 
nice. She’s grand. 

She said, “Tink, this is swell of you. I 
didn’t know what to bring, so I brought 
everything. What are we doing this after- 
noon?” 

“Tll tell you later,” I said, which was 
just as well, because I couldn’t get a 
word in edgewise, all the way back to 
the house. 


OTHER was out, and Bill, too. I'd 
counted on that. After lunch I helped 
Pussy unpack. We put all her things away 
—her blue dress looked just as I remem- 
bered it, and the new green was even 
worse—and Pussy said again, “It’s grand 
to be here, Tink. You’re too marvelous to 
ask me. What do we do this afternoon?” 
“Pussy,” I said, “sit down. Listen, Pussy, 
this is important. We can’t do anything 
this afternoon because—well, there’s a 
Glamour-Girl Contest tonight. How’d you 
like to win it?” I asked. 

Pussy looked at me, and her jaw 
dropped. I mean, she was positively 
speechless. 

I said, “Do you remember Elaine?” 

It was when I was directing tableaux at 
school. The girl playing Elaine—you know, 
the Lily Maid—came down with measles, 
right on rehearsal night. I came back to - 
our suite and slammed my Tennyson clear 
across the room. Pussy was there, asleep, 
and it woke her. She sat up, with no 
glasses on, of course, and her hair all 
loose about her shoulders, and I took one 
look and said, “Get up, Pussy. You’re 
going to be in a tableau.” 

Ever since then, I’ve known it. A lot 
of glamorous femmes are just nearsighted. 
Pussy’s gorgeous blue eyes are blind as a 
bat’s, and without her glasses they look 
wistful and starry and sort of beautifully 
lost, like Garbo’s when she thinks he’s 
gone forever. 

I said now, “‘There’s not a thing the mat- 
ter with you. You have beautiful skin and 
lovely hair and a nice nose and mouth and 
divine cheekbones, and there’s nothing 
wrong with the rest of you at all.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Tink,” said Pussy, 
finding her tongue, “what is this? If it’s a 
joke, skip it. You know perfectly well 
I’m no glamour girl. Not any more than 
you are.” 

There was gratitude. “You can leave me 
out of this, Pussy,” I said. “I don’t need 
glamour. But ’m not joking. I mean it.” 

I told her about Ski-Hills and Bill and 
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THATS SIMPLY ASTONISHING! \— 
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Thousands are changing to Morton’s Salt because 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 2 


VERY day sees more and more women switching to Morton’s from 
inferior salt that tends to lump and cake in wet weather. For theyre 
finding that its uniform cube-shaped crystals—the result of more painstaking 
manufacturing methods—tumble freely off one another on rainy days instead 
of sticking together like the irregular grains of old-style brands! 


Another advantage of using Morton’s is that it comes ina hand-fitting round 
container with an improved wire-hinged pouring spout that won’t tear out no 


matter how often you open and closeit. As it costs an average family only 
2c a week to enjoy this non-caking salt with a nationally famous flavor, w hy 
not make up your mind to change to it next time you go to market ? 


IODIZED OR PLAIN—WITH A SPOUT THAT WON’T TEAR OUT 
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Tow e Sterling is beautiful always. It never wears 
out, for Sterling is Solid Silver. Time and use make 
more lovely its lustrous sheen. Moreover, you can 
buy your set to fit your budget, a few pieces at a time. 
Why not start your set now? 


with unbroken craft traditions SINCE 1690 


Write for pictures and prices of all Towte patterns with chart of 
engraving suggestions, 
NEW BOOK FOR BRIDES —‘‘How to Plan Your Wedding and 
Your Silver.’’ . .. Twenty-four fascinating pages... Very practical 
and a priceless record. 

THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Dept. H9 

Newburyport, Massachusetts 

Please send free folders on = 
I enclose 10 cents for new book. 
Name and Address 
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Judy and Hasty, up there waiting for her, 
Pussy, if she won. Only I said, “when she 
won,” and Pussy said, “It’s marvelous, and 
he sounds simply swell, but how can I? 
Won’t it be too feeble if I don’t?” 

“You will, if you do what I say. You 
just have to listen to me. For gosh sake, 
Pussy, don’t you want to be glamorous?” 

That was an afternoon. After I’d per- 
suaded her to let me, I tried different ways 
of doing her hair and face, and I fixed my 
brand new yellow chiffon job for her, and 
then I started to coach her. I told her, first 
of all, that she simply couldn’t talk. 

“Don’t be silly. Not talk!” said Pussy. 

“You have to have a mysterious man- 
ner,” I said tactfully. “Look at Garbo. 
Look at—well, anyway, how can you be 
mysterious if you’re telling everybody 
everything all the time?” 

“But I have to say something,’ Pussy 
wailed. 

“Not much,” I said. “Just ‘Really?’ and 
‘How wonderful,’ very slowly, Pussy, like - 
this. And if anyone says anything that you 
can’t answer in about two words, say, 
‘But now let’s talk about you.’ Then you 
won’t have to say anything for hours.” 

“Sweet cow!” said Pussy helplessly. 

“And here’s a line. I heard it in a movie. 
‘Dancing with you is—’ just like that, and, 
of course, men fill in what they want to. 
Try it, Pussy. ‘Sitting out with you is— 
‘Having supper with you is—’ ” 

“Suppose they get curious?” said nice, 
honest Pussy. “Suppose they say ‘—i 
what?’ ” 

“Just say, ‘It’s—wonderful.’ Try it.” 

Pussy opened her lovely eyes at me and 
said “It’s—wonderful,” and it worked! I 
mean it actually made me shiver. 


eee she’d practised not talking for a 
while, I said, “Now about walking and 
sitting.” 

“Now about what?” Pussy cried. 

“Pussy,” I began, “you—you musn’t get 
so awfully healthy, Pussy.” 

“Great screaming cats,” said Pussy. 

“You mustn’t bounce and wriggle and 
do what you da,” I said. “Walk slowly. 
Like Eurythmics.” 

“Feel out the ground with each foot, 
and then settle down on what you've 
found. Like bridesmaids,” said Pussy. “I 
won't do it. It’s silly.” 

“You can glide, can’t you?” I wailed. 
“You’re the best athlete in school. It’s too 
bad if you can’t manage a little gliding.” 

I was a wreck, I mean I definitely was, . 
by the end of the afternoon, when I left 
Pussy to do her nails and went down to 
speak to Mother. 

“Pussy’s. name is Diana,” I said, “so 
please call her that. And don’t tell anyone, 
will you, that she’s only sixteen?” 

“Poor little thing. Of course I won’t,” 
Mother said. 

I think I staged Pussy’s entrance pretty 
well. After I was sure that the others 
were in the library, I went down. Pussy 
followed and waited, as I had told her 
to, outside the door. We were all in front 
of the fire, Mother and Dad and Bill and 
Slats and I, when I signaled. 

“Here comes Diana,” I said, like an am- 
ateur play, and Pussy walked in. 

Pussy walked in, looking—well! Her 
hair was just the yellow of her dress, and 
it was loose around her shoulders, and 
she was smiling, and those eyes—she 
couldn’t see us clearly, of course, so she 
seemed to be looking off beyond us, and 
if you don’t think the effect was simply 
too— Bill made a noise like the last straw- 
ful of soda, and when I turned to see how 
Slats was taking it, he was standing there 
with his knees sagging and his head turn- 
ing slowly to follow her. 

I gave him a sharp poke. “Wake up, 
Praying Mantis. That’s just a gal,” I said. 

And at the club Pussy caught on like 


wildfire. People thought she was Bill’s 
girl, and I could see that Bill didn’t mind 
that, having been batted about so long by 
Judy. It was funny to see Judy. She wore 
the high hairdo, but it wouldn’t have 
mattered if she hadn’t. As the evening 
wore on, except for a few old faithfuls, 
Judy was as deserted as a ski camp in 
July. 

And Pussy. How did she take it all? 
Well, I was in the dressing room when 
Pussy floated in. Not a word about the 
best time she or anyone else ever had. 

“Tink,” Pussy said, “I’ve met him.” 

“T’ve noticed that,” I said. “Which?” 

“He cuts in,” said Pussy, “and when he 
can’t dance with me he just stands and 
looks. Tink, he’s marvelous. He’s divine.” 

“All right, Pussy,” I said. “All right.” I 
wasn't interested in her love-life. I had 
hardly seen Slats all evening, he’d been 
stooging for Pussy so hard. 

It wasn’t until I was out on the floor 
again that I even wondered who she 
meant. When I saw—you could have 
floored me with a piece of cellophane. 

It was Hasty West! 

This was made to order, it was supreme, 
it was too good to be true, but how— 

Hasty caught my eye, and cut in. 

“What are you doing here?” I couldn’t 
help asking. 

He stared at me in surprise. “I met 
Tubby in town today, and he said you all 
expected me.” 

It frightened me, I mean it actually did, 
to see how I could influence Fate. If you 
ever feel like that, look out. Things begin 
to happen so fast they make you dizzy. 

First, it was Bill. Bill cut in and 
steered me over to the wall. “This is a 
nice mess you've got me into,” he growled. 
“About this Contest—does Diana—I mean, 
does she have to enter it? Judy won’t 
speak to me, and I thought perhaps if—” 


CAPT. NICHOLAS LACEY 


. .. known fo millions of 
radio fans as “‘Claudia’s 
Englishman.” Listen to 
“One Man's Family,” 
radio's most popular 
dramatic serial, on the 
N.B.C. Red Network 
Wednesday nights—on the 
Red Network Pacific Coast 
Stations Sunday nights. 
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“Bill,” I said, and I had to stop dead to x 5 I gS 

think of something strong enough. “You 3 q , 

ameeba,” I began, “you—anemic amceba! 
If Judy won’t speak to you, she knows 
you're alive, and that’s progress. Let it 
alone. I don’t know why you want to, 
but you're getting there at last.” 
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seen him for hours. He’d been rush- 
ing Pussy, and of course I had told him to, 
but I didn’t mean with that gone look on 
his face. 

Finally he barged out on the floor, tap- 
ped my partner on the shoulder as if he 
owned me, and said as we danced off, 
“Well! I miss my dotted Swiss, but is 
Diana going places!” 

“Your dotted Swiss,” I said, as coolly 
as I could, “isn’t fast goods. She’s going 
to run.” And I flew to the dressing room 
—where I did my face three times. 

As if this weren’t enough, my next 
problem was Pussy. Pussy dodged a 
whole stagline to drag me out to the 
porch. Pussy said, “Tink, I’m frightened, 
I’m scared green, I just can’t do it. I’m all 
right at a dance, you know perfectly well 
I am, but I won’t get up and simper.” 

“You aren’t talking about the Contest?” 

Pussy shuddered. “You have to prance 
out on that stage and mince around and 
simper. I won’t do it,” Pussy said. 

No one knows what it took to hold my- 
self in. “Judy skis pretty well,” I said 
carelessly. 

“ 99? 

“Look here, Pussy,” I said desperately. 
“You seem to crave this—this Hasty. 
Think of Ski-Hills, think of moonlight 
and romance and all that stuff.” 

That did it. But I took no chances. I was 
on the stage, just inside the curtain, during 
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the Contest. It was decided by applause. \ f = or 

Two or three gals walked on and had a YOUR GROCER has Tender Leaf Tea— 

good hand from their families and friends, the choice, young leayes—in 3!4- and 7-oz. 
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AT YOUR BABY’S SERVICE! 


—Earth’s goodness, prepared under 
the supervision of baby-feeding spec- 
ialists. Cooked in closed cookers. 
Double-strained. Packed in glisten- 
ing glass jars! Priced for thrifty 
mothers. 


P.S.—The jar is an ideal container for 
storing unused contents in refrigerator. 


10 VARIETIES: Peas, 
Beets, Apricots, Apple 
Sauce,GreenBeans, Prunes, 
Spinach,Carrots, Vegetable 
Soup, Blended Cereal. 
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When I saw her, my heart sank. Judy 
had done things. Her hair was back in 
the long bob, and she had changed her 
dress for a knockout job of lipstick red. 
Oh, Judy was clever. She got a tremen- 
dous hand. I was worried, and Pussy 
trembled so that I could see her from 
where I stood. 

Pussy was next. Judy came off as she 
started forward, groping her way blindly 
out of the wings. There was a board lying 
there, that the carpenters had left. Pussy 
didn’t see it, of course, but I did—and so 
did Judy. I saw her look at it. I know 
Judy. I knew what she was going to do. 

There wasn’t time to get to Pussy. There 
wasn’t time to warn her. I reached for 
the curtain, I grabbed it, and pulled it 
wide. Everyone who could see the stage 
saw Judy tripping Pussy. 

She squealed, and went flying. Pussy is 
an athlete, and she made a beautiful fall. 
She fell, and she slid to the footlights, 
and there she sat up and tossed back her 
hair and laughed. 

Pussy laughed, and you could see just 
what she was. You knew that she was a 
grand sport and that she thought this was 
pretty funny and that she liked everyone 
and thought everything was swell. 

The house laughed with her. It roared, 
and Pussy roared, and then about six men 
were helping her to her feet, and the ova- 
tion began. 

It lasted for minutes, until Colonel May 
stopped it. He made a tactful speech about 
Pussy’s falling into luck, and it was over. 


iT SUPPOSE I thumped her on the back 
and cheered and all the rest of it. I 
don’t know, I was so happy. I was so 
happy I could only think of one thing. 
In just two weeks nobody could call me 
names. Slats couldn’t call me names. Slats 
would say, with a sort of surprised awe 
on his face, “I never noticed before how 
beautiful you are,” and I'd turn up my 
nose without a freckle on it... . I couldnt 
wait to find Bill and remind him that he 
owed me ten dollars. 

When I did find him, Bill looked stunned 
and disillusioned. I should have known 
better than to speak just then. “Well, 
Bill,’ I said, “I fixed it. Judy lost. How 
about that ten dollars?” 

“Ten dollars!” Bill cried in horror. “Give 
you ten bucks for ruining my life! Go fly 
a kite!” 

I went down the hall to the back stairs, 
and sat on a step. Somebody must be 
happy, I thought. Pussy. S-Slats. He was 
happy all right, dancing her around all 
evening with that silly grin. And—wasn’t 
that “Home Sweet Home” they were 
swinging? The last dance! Slats’ dance. 
. .. And he was probably with Pussy! 

Everything was awful—now Id lost. 

“Tink!” It was Slats. He sounded wor- 

ried. “That you, Silly-face?” 
- [didn’t answer, but he saw me. He came 
over and flopped down, too. “Gosh, I just 
noticed the music,” he said, “in there 
watching Bill. What a man! It’s Diana 
now. And he’s having Hasty trouble 
again.” 

It might be true, but I had to be sure. 
I gulped. “The gal has glamour,” I said. 

“She’s all right.” He put his arm round 
me, and I let him do it. “She’s a good 
kid. But—glamour? Well, perhaps I'm 
crazy, but you have glamour, Spots!” 

Glamour? Spots? Could he possibly like 
—I wanted to settle back into the curve 
of his shoulder, but I couldn’t, yet. Not 
until I knew. 

“Slats,” I asked, “listen. Would it make 
sense—if a gal had freckles, and it only 
cost ten dollars—would it make sense to 
have them taken off?” 

Slats sat up, too, and stared at me. 
“Why, I think she’d be bats,” he cried, 
and he meant it! “Definitely bats!” 


Are You Fit to Drive? 


(Continued from page 46) 


Anyone who frequently scrapes fenders 
and bumps bumpers should have his eyes 
tested. 

Another visual defect that sometimes 
causes traffic trouble is color-blindness. 
Contrary to a popular notion, women do 
suffer from color-blindness, though men 
are more frequently victims. Whereas only 
about 1 woman in 200 is color-blind, 8 
men in 200 are. 

It is, of course, possible for a color-blind 
person to read traffic signals by learning 
the position of the red and green lights. 
So long as he stays near home, he usually 
manages to get along fairly well. But once 


he attempts to drive in an unfamiliar city, | 


he is likely to run into trouble. Because 


of this, it has been recommended that cities | 


change their traffic signals to shapes that 
are easily recognizable—such as a cross 
for the red light and a disk or an arrow for 
the green. A farmer’s wife who lives in 
the Middle West has solved the problem 
in her family. Her husband is color-blind, 
but he has no trouble obeying the few 
traffic signals at home. However, when 
they motor to a near-by city, she drives. 


es may do a good job in daytime, 
and lie down on the job as soon as 
night falls. That is, a person of otherwise 
normal vision may suffer from night 
blindness. Eyes should adjust themselves 
readily to very strong or very dim light, 
should adapt themselves perfectly within 
a few seconds to the glaring headlights 
of an oncoming car. But for a night-blind 
driver the adaptation takes many seconds 
or, in especially bad cases, many minutes. 
During that time he is practically blind. 

Night-blind people never see well at 
night and are a constant menace to pedes- 
trians. Without doubt they are partly re- 
sponsible for the challenging fact that, 


although night traffic is only 25 percent | 


of daytime traffic, 60 percent of the fatal 
accidents occur after dark. 

Sometimes the remedy for night blind- 
ness is extremely simple. If it is just a 
matter of vitamin deficiency, it can be 
helped by nothing more drastic than eat- 
ing carrots. If it isn’t curable, the driver 
should swear off night driving entirely. 
Men working on the problem of night 
highway accidents recommend that such 
drivers be given limited licenses—making 
it illegal for them to drive after nightfall. 

Daytime glare also is responsible for 
many accidents. Most cars are now fitted 
with visors that can be pulled into place 
and tilted at the right angle to shut off 
glare. But even though her automobile 
is so equipped, a county nurse, who 
drives a great deal in her work, knows 
there are times when the visor isn’t 
enough; so she always keeps a pair of 
colored glasses in the car. Occasionally 
she pulls up at the side of the road and 
rests her eyes for a few minutes. She has 
been especially cautious about this since 
she learned that Harvard Traffic Bureau 
tests show that vision against glare begins 
to decline in the age range of 30 to 40. 

Proper glasses correct many cases of 
poor vision; but a surprising number of 


persons who should wear glasses have} 


never even had their eyes tested. Women, 
particularly, are guilty here, for they are 
often afraid glasses will be unbecoming. 

Some authorities question the impor- 
tance of good hearing to safe driving. 
Their contention is that in winter we drive 
with the windows rolled up and depend 
little on our ears, anyway. However, until 
this has been proved, a deaf person should 
make allowances for his disability. 

It is neither true nor fair to say that a 
crippled person is unfit to drive. He may 


have a specially built car to compensate 
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Now, not only enjoy the benefits of vita- 
mins, but also enjoy taking them! For, to- 
gether with the delicious, refreshing fla- 
vor of COCOMALT you now get, in addi- 
tion, Vitamins A, B1 and D! COCOMALT 
mixes readily with milk. 3 glasses a day 
give the average person his minimum daily 
requirements of Vitamins A, B1 and D! 
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BETTER! 


Biologists are generally agreed that it’s 
better to take your vitamins with food ele- 
ments. This way, they seem to be more 
readily assimilated. Vitamin D, for in- 
stance, needs calcium and phosphorus to do 
its work—and COCOMALT contains these 
valuable minerals, plus iron, which is so 
beneficial to the blood. 





VITAMINS FOR VITALITY 
COCOMALT FOR VITAMINS 
IN THE BETTER WAY-WITH 
IMPORTANT MINERALS 
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3. INEXPENSIVE! 





You will save money when you take your 
vitamins in COCOMALT! Despite its vita- 
min fortification, COCOMALT costs no more 
than you’ve been paying for it right along! 
Grocery and drug stores everywhere carry 
the new COCOMALT—or can get it for you 
at once. Start your whole family on de- 
licious, energizing, vitamin-giving 
COCOMALT today! 





A—helps build resistance to colds; 


HOW THE beneficial to eyes 

B,—an aid to growth, appetite and 
VITAMINS digestion; helps to calm nerves 
HELP YOU D—with calcium and phosphorus, 


helps build strong teeth and bones. 
Aids in prevention of rickets. 
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for his handicap; or he may make up in 
cautiousness, skill, and “accident visuali- 
zation” what he lacks in physical ability. 
But even so, the crippled driver should 
not fool himself into believing that he can 
drive everywhere with safety. While he 
may be perfectly capable of handling a 
car in a small town or on country roads, 
he should avoid heavy city traffic and long, 
tiring cross-country trips. 

Many persons haven’t the emotional sta- 
bility that psychologists insist is as impor- 
tant as skill to safe driving. 

There are times when no one should get 
behind (or stay behind) a wheel. When 
you are feeling ill is one of those times. 
Another is after you have taken a sedative 
or some other drug that might cause you 
to be confused. Still another is when you 
are so tired that you can’t, as the saying 
goes, “think straight.” All have a marked 
effect on reaction time. 

Tests show that it normally takes about 
three-quarters of a second for a driver 
whose coordination is reasonably good to 
apply his brakes after having perceived 
an object in his path. In that three-quar- 
ters of a second, if the car is going from 
40 to 60 miles an hour, it will travel from 
45 to 60 feet. This distance is covered be- 
fore the brakes can be applied. The num- 
ber of feet is doubled before the car can 
actually be brought to a stop. Translated 
into feet on the highway, the slightest 
increase in reaction time spells danger. 


Ee states restrict commercial car- 
riers (bus and truck drivers, etc.) to 
8 hours of continuous driving. But only 
one state (Virginia) attempts to limit the 
driving hours of the man or woman who 
drives a private car. The limit in that state 
is 13 hours out of every 24—-which, you 
will agree, isn’t very limiting. 

Think back now. Wasn’t there at least 
one day during your last trip when your 
husband got you out of bed at five o’clock 
and didn’t start looking for “a good place 
to stop” until eight or nine that night? If 
a truck driver who drives that many hours 
without sleep is a menace to others on 
the road—so was your husband. And, of 
course, he was risking his neck and yours. 
Before you start on another trip, sell him 
the idea of an eight-hour driving day. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
drinking has much the same effect as 
fatigue on reaction time. A young New 
York woman had heard a lot about 
drunken driving—but nothing about driv- 
ing after drinking. So it never occurred 
to her to leave her car at home and take 
a taxi when she started out for a cocktail 
party. On the way home she had an ac- 
cident and was taken to the hospital, 
where it was found that she had been 
drinking. The judge did not convict her 
of driving while intoxicated, when she 
said she had taken only two cocktails— 
but he warned her against mixing drink- 
ing and driving. 

She was lucky that she wasn’t asked 
to breathe into the Drunk-o-Meter, a de- 
vice recently perfected, after eleven years’ 
labor, by Dr. Rollo N. Harger, professor 
of Biochemistry at Indiana University’s 
School of Medicine. His invention can tell 
accurately how much a person has been 
drinking. The person to be tested is asked 
to blow up a balloon. The air in the balloon 
is then passed through a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid and potassium permanganate. 
If the air doesn’t turn the solution brown, 
the person is sober. The browner it turns, 
the greater his inebriation. 

The need for some such simple scientific 
test—to be used in securing convictions 
for drunken driving—becomes apparent 
when you consider that automobile acci- 
dents caused by intoxicated drivers are 
three times as likely to prove fatal as ac- 
cidents in which the driver is sober. 


Not only should we women feel respon- 
sible for ourselves in this matter of driving 
after a few drinks, but we shouldn’t let 
the man of the house urge “just another 
quick one” on the guest who has to drive 
himself home. A New York magistrate 
recently suggested that a bartender who 
refuses an intoxicated customer a “last 
drink” should get a medal. And so should 
the host who doesn’t encourage his guest 
to take one too many. 

Have you ever said, “I like to get in 
the car and drive and drive when I have 
a problem to think out,” or “Nothing calms 
me down when I am good and mad like 
getting out on a highway and passing 
everything in sight’’? 

Driving ts an outlet for the emotions. 
But it is a dangerous one. Next time you 
get good and mad, sit down at the piano 
and play “The Anvil Chorus,” knock a 
tennis ball around, or even slam a door 
if you like. You will relieve your feelings 
without endangering your own neck or 
anybody else’s. And you can think just 
as well shelling peas or washing dishes. 


ALTHOUGH a young person isn’t sup- 
posed to have enough judgment to go 
to the polls until he or she is 21, no state 
in the Union keeps him from behind the 
wheel of a car that long. Twenty-six of 
the states that require drivers to be li- 
censed say “Go ta it” when he is 16. Five 
states think 15 is old enough. Four states 
grant unrestricted licenses to 14-year- 
olds. Three hold out for 18. One for 17. 
In two states, there is no minimum age. 
Junior insists that he is a better driver 
than his dad—and in all likelihood he does 
have an edge on his father so far as eye- 
sight and reaction time are concerned. But 
he probably falls behind his dad in judg- 
ment, “accident visualization,” and regard 
for the rights and safety of others. This 
is the explanation advanced by most au- 
thorities to show why—skilful though they 
usually are—young drivers have such a 
high accident rate. 

It seems likely that in time many states 
will raise their age requirements above 
the average of 16 years. But until then it 
is up to mothers and fathers to decide 
whether or not a boy or girl, though legal- 
ly old enough to drive, should do so. 

And speaking of age, there are no old- 
age limits to driving. Delaware requires 
its drivers to be reexamined when they 
reach 75. Oregon asks for a reexamination 
at 70. Since most state traffic laws make 
no mention of old age, it is the duty of 
every driver to ask for a driving test when 
he reaches 60 or 65—if only to find out his 
limitations and allow for them. If he flunks 
his test, he should stay off the road. 

You probably remember back in 1936 
when the dignified, brilliant president 
emeritus of Harvard, Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, during a routine reexamination 
of all Massachusetts drivers over 65 (the 
law was later repealed), failed in his test 
and was denied a renewal of his license. 

The sequel to that story is a warning 
to the aging driver who flunks one exami- 
nation: it is not always wise to “try, try 
again.” Dr. Lowell took the test over, 
passed it. Several months later he had 
two accidents in one day, in both of which 
he was judged at fault. Both accidents 
injured persons in the other car; the sec- 
ond one landed Dr. Lowell in a hospital; 
and one of them resulted in his being sued 
for $30,000. 


There are such individual differences in | 


the effect of age on driving ability that 
no law barring drivers from the road as 
soon as they reach a certain age would be 
fair to all. Laboratory tests have shown 
up these differences, and they are borne 
out by the case of another Massachusetts 
driver, who was examined about the time 
Dr. Lowell flunked his test. This man, an 
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MOTHER: 


“NOW, LISTEN, JEANIE 
THOSE CONSTANT RUNS 
ARE YOUR OWN FAULT” 


JEANIE: 
“HONEST, MUMS, | DON'T KNOW 
WHY | ALWAYS GET THEM” 


MOTHER: 


“WELL,1 DO! you RUB YOUR 
STOCKINGS WITH CAKE SOAP 
YOU SHOULD USE Lux!” 


Mother’s right! 
Lux saves elasticity 


7 HOW TO WASH—Turn stock- 
ings inside out; squeeze in lukewarm 
Lux suds. Rinse. Lux cuts down runs! 


2 HOW TO DRY—Shape, dry on 
towel rack—never near heat. Stuff 
with tissue paper for quicker drying. 
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3 AVOID cake-soap rubbing or soaps 
containing harmful alkali. These 
weaken elasticity—runs Pop sooner. 


cuts down RUNS 
a little goes so far—it’s thrifty 
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engineer named Samuel Smith, was 84 
years old at the time and had driven a 


‘| million miles without ever injuring any- 
‘|one. He passed his driver’s test with a 
perfect score. 


The whole question of fitness to drive 
is such an individual matter that, even 
after legislation becomes much stricter 
than it is in most states today, the driver 
will have to continue to be his own judge. 

A conversation worth remembering re- 
cently took place between a driver taking 
a road test in Denver and the man con- 
ducting the test. The inspector asked, 
“What car on this highway is it most im- 
portant for you to watch carefully?” The 
applicant thought the one ahead sounded 
like too easy an answer, so he said proudly, 
“The car in front of the one ahead of me.” 
“Nope,” said the inspector. “The car be- 
hind the one ahead of you.” Which isn’t 
a bad way to put it. 


The Movie Forum 

(Continued from page 15) 
Of Love, and no sooner is the box-office 
take recorded than every willing caroler 
is signed up and the fan is drowned in 
song. Does the fan object? Shirley Temple 
becomes the darling of America, and on 
the dot all the studios groom an infant 
prodigy. Granted that kids are all right 
in the home, don’t you sometimes wish 
they’d stay there? 

Meanwhile, in spite of the hubbub, the 
jitters, and the hijinks, superb pictures 
are somehow efficiently produced and 
quietly released. Sandwiched between the 
phoney stories, riding above the publicized 
glamour girls and boys, pictures like You 
Can't Take [It With You, Snow White, 
Only AngelS Have Wings, A Man To Re- 
member, and The Wizard of Oz show us 
what Hollywood can do and might do 
consistently. 

That is why we are interested in the 
movies; that is why we think movie prob- 
lems are worth while pondering and dis- 
cussing. Hollywood is a land of extremes, 
of strong contrasts, of light and shade— 
just like the pictures it makes. It is our 
intention in this Movie Forum—with your 
aid and cooperation—to examine the good 
and the bad; to study the customs and 
vagaries, the honest workmen and the 
lunatic fringe, of the movie colony; the 
actors and the actresses, the producers, 
the directors, cameramen, writers, pub- 
licists, and stuffed shirts of the fabulous 
kingdom of entertainment. As Americans 
we are vitally interested in our movies 
and want to make ourselves heard in 
praise and in blame. 

Let’s open our Forum with a little dis- 
cussion of realism in the movies. In days 
gone by the glamour of the movie queen 
was inviolable. Pearl White used to leap 
from cliffs hundreds of feet high and land 
fresh as a daisy on a patch of jagged 
rocks, clothes eneatheds every lock in 
place, make-up still pearly. Remember 
Agnes Ayres in The Sheik? After vio- 
lent long-shot battles with her Arabian 
lover, the camera would pan up close to 
show her impeccable riding habit, her 
impassive face—carefully turned to the 
left for the most flattering take. Mabel 
Normand and her sisters were wont to 
jump or fall into large bodies of water only 
to be fished out a few seconds later with 
dry clothes, marcels outwaving the waves. 

Nowadays, when Katharine Hepburn is 
dunked in a stream, she comes up looking 
like a drowned rat. Norma Shearer is 
allowed to go to the guillotine with an 
old and haggard face, stringy gray hair. 
Claudette Colbert runs through a forest 
and acquires a host of quite unromantic 
brier scratches on her million-dollar nose 
and forehead. Carole Lombard plays a 





tense love scene with a big black eye. Are 
these steps in the right direction? 

at is your reaction when Maureen 
O’Sullivan goes swinging through the 
trees, in the Tarzan series, with carefully 
beaded eyelashes? Some say it’s poetic 
license. Some say it’s ridiculous. Does it 
rile you when Ginger Rogers plays the 
part of a poor working girl in a little black 
number copied from an original Chanel 
and costing only $250? 

Bette Davis, who is by way of being the 
best movie actress extant, has recently 
had to contend with this problem. She 
has just finished a picture about Elizabeth 
and Essex, which will be released by 
Warner Brothers in October. The queen 
is fifty years old in this picture, and ac- 
cording to the copybooks she was not a 
beauty even in her heyday. Abundant 
records substantiate the fact that Elizabeth 
had dignity, fire, charm, wit, energy, and 
presence—assets that do not fade. But his- 
torians are agreed that her nose was 
abundant, that her skin was pocked, that 
her eyes were small and beady, that she 
was bald as an eagle, and that her wigs 
were fiery, coarse, and rather frightening. 

Bette Davis wanted to look the part. 
She wanted every detail to be as exact as 
possible. In one scene Elizabeth sits before 
her dressing table and removes her wig. 
Bette even wanted to shave her head to 
give this scene historic accuracy. 

“Tf you suddenly show up with a bald 
pate,” Percy Westmore, the Warners’ ex- 
pert make-up man warned her, “you'll 
ruin the picture. You’ll throw the whole 
play out of focus. That’s all anyone will 
remember or talk about—just the fact that 
Bette Davis, movie star, has shaved off 
her hair.” Bette allowed as how he might 
be right on this point, but she wanted the 
rest of her make-up historically valid. 

The studio, however, was frightened. 
This is Bette’s first Technicolor picture. 
Her fans might not like her to look ugly. 
Thousands of letters might come winging 
out to Hollywood to say, “Don’t put our 
Bette in any more colored pictures.” 


MABE the studio was right. Maybe her 
audience wouldn’t want Bette Davis 
to look aged and Elizabethan. She has her 
convictions, nonetheless. And the courage 
of them. 

Finally Bette had an idea. She had been 
docile and reasonable about the wig scene, 
but now she decided to wave the razor 
threateningly. “All right,” she conceded. 
‘Tll play the part straight, looking as 
pretty as Nature and Mr. Westmore can 
contrive—under one condition: that you 
let me play the wig scene bald.” 

The Warners hastened to decline her 
cenerous offer. When you are up against 
a woman like Bette, there is only one thing 
to do: compromise. The Warners did. In 
the picture Bette will be a real woman 
and a real queen. Her eyebrows have 
been amputated—though not her hair; 
her nose is long and arched; her wigs are 
of stiff yak hair, dyed fire-engine red and 
tightly crimped. Adroit highlights and 
shadows make her look every day of fifty. 

Are you glad? Do you believe that 
glamour is not a surface matter of golden 
curls and mascara; that it is rather a 
quality of character, of talent, and of 
something so elusive that it might even 
be called soul? Or do you believe that 
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on blankets too. for as little as $1.29* to $1.49*. 


facts straight—good, bad, and indifferent? 
We throw you the question. You can write 


the answer, for us and for the moving- *These prices may be subject to very slight vartation d 


picture industry. 
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ANN PAGE SALAD DRESSING 
CONTAINS MORE OF THE 
FINER INGREDIENTS, T00 


* Housewives who previously used 
other brands of salad dressing of com- 
parable quality to Ann Page tell us 
they now save up to 20% by buying 
Ann Page. So why spend a penny more 
than is asked for this superb dressing 
at your neighborhood A&P Store? 

Ann Page owes its old-fashioned 
goodness, its taste-pleasing tart-sweet 
flavor to the fact that in making it A&P 
uses more than is usual of the fine in- 
gredients that give quality and richness 
to a salad dressing ...then painstak- 
ingly and patiently blends and whips 
them to creamy-smooth consistency. 
You'll say you never tasted anything so 
deliciously good! 

How then can this fine quality prod- 
uct be priced so modestly? The answer 
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is simple. Because A&P both makes 
and sells this and all the other fine 
foods that bear the name of Ann Page, 
many unnecessary in-between expenses 
usual to the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of foods are thereby eliminated 
from their cost. 

These savings are shared with you 
—making your food dollar go farther 
in quality or quantity when you buy 
Ann Page. 

Try Ann Page Foods today with this 
guarantee: You must be pleased or we 


will gladly refund your money in full. 





OUR BEST SELLER 


A&P customers 
buy more Ann & 
Page Salad 
Dressing than 


all other brands 
of salad dress- 
ing and may- 
onnaise com- 
bined! It must 
be good! 





ANN PAGE FOODS 


These Ann Page Foods are made in A&P’s modern factories 
and sold to you in A&P Stores, thus eliminating unnecessary in- 
between costs. The savings made in this way are shared with you. 


26 nationally known Ann Page Foods 
to choose from: Salad Dressing « 
Sparkle Gelatin = Desserts, Puddings 
and Ice Cream Desserts © Beans ¢ 
Preserves * Macaroni« Products ¢ 
Peanut Butter © Prepared Spaghetti 
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Jellies * Mello-Wheat Cereal ¢ French 
Dressing * Sandwich Spread © Mar- 
malade * Ketchup ¢ Chili Sauce « 
Extracts * Baking Powder ¢ Mustard « 
Olives * Tapioca ¢ Spices * Honey 
* Olive Oil © Plain Gelatin * Vinegar. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT A&P FOOD STORES 
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Oysters “R” In Season. With packaged 
quick-frozen oysters in market the 
year round, and fresh oysters—in the 
shell, packaged, or in bulk—abundant 
during the “r” months, every house- 
keeper should know that probably 
no article of food is grown and mar- 
keted with more rigid sanitary con- 
trol. As Bureau-approved oysters are 
farmed with the care and science ap- 
plied to modern agriculture, you can 
always be assured of their quality. 

Because they taste good isn’t the 
only reason for eating oysters. For, 
raw or cooked, oysters contain pro- 
tein of excellent quality and are rich 
in calcium, phosphorus, and particu- 
larly iron and iodine. Three vitamins 
—A, B, and C—are also present in 
significant amounts. 

Of all oyster dishes none is more 
popular at this time of year than 
Scalloped Oysters. Yet how easy it 
is to spoil this delicious dish! Try our 
Institute recipe, and you'll make 
oyster fans out of your whole family. 

Buy 1 qt. raw oysters. Prepare 3 c. 
coarsely rolled cracker crumbs, using 
unsalted soda crackers. Arrange “4 
of the cracker crumbs in the bottom 
of a greased 2-qt. casserole; then 4 
qt. oysters on top. Repeat the cracker 
crumb and oyster layers until all are 
used, with cracker crumbs on top. 
Seald together 134 c. milk and % ec. 
butter or margarine. Add 1 tsp. salt 
and a speck of pepper, and pour over 
2 eggs slightly beaten. Pour this mix- 
ture over the oysters and crumbs, 
and bake for 1 hr. in a moderate oven 
of 350° F. Serves 6 to 8. To serve 2, 
make % this recipe. 


When Dill Pickles And Garlic Meet. 
Is there anything quite as tangy as 
a dill pickle? No, unless it be the dills 
our Mrs. Wynns fixes. When she 


WITH DOROTHY MARSH 
OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


opens a jar of dill pickles, she pops 
in 2 or 3 peeled cloves of garlic, 
screws the lid shut again, and stores 
the jar in the refrigerator for several 
weeks, or until the garlic has lent 
“just enough” of its flavor to the dill 
pickles. 


Packaged Gingerbread And Canned 
Pears Meet In The Same Dish. Perhaps 
it’s because packaged gingerbread 
needs only the addition of liquid 
(either milk or water), a bit of stir- 
ring, and baking that we vote it a 
timesaving winner. And you'll find it 
even more popular if you bake and 
serve it in the same dish as a Deep 
Dish Pear Pie (see illustration, page 
90). The recipe reads thus: 

Melt together 4 tbsp. butter or 
margarine and 1 c. brown sugar in 
the bottom of a 1'4-qt. casserole. 
Carefully arrange canned, drained 
pear halves on top of the sugar. Top 
with 1 pkg. gingerbread mix, pre- 
pared according to the manufactur- 
er’s directions. Bake in a moderate 
oven of 350° F. for about 1 hr. 15 
min., or until done. Serve with or 
without cream. Or at special guest 
dinners try serving it with a scoop 
of ice cream as a topping. 


There’s A Difference Between Canned 
Evaporated And Condensed Milk. To 
judge by your letters, some of you 
are a bit confused as to the difference 
between evaporated and condensed 
milk. So let me explain. When a rec- 
ipe calls for evaporated milk, it refers 
to pure, fresh whole milk that has 
been concentrated, put into sealed 
cans, and sterilized. Condensed milk 
differs from evaporated milk in hav- 
ing had cane sugar added, making 
it sweet. 

Wise housekeepers keep both of 





these canned milks on hand, since 
both keep perfectly in the cans until 
you are ready to open them. 

Speaking of condensed milk—I 
immediately thought of the many 
lunchboxes some of you have to pack, 
the other-day when we tested the 
following recipe for Peanut Butter 
Cookies. They take little time to mix 
and bake, and there’s no doubt about 
your family liking them: 

Thoroughly blend 1% c. sweetened 
condensed milk, % c. peanut butter, 
and 3 c. shredded coconut. Drop by 
spoonfuls onto a greased or oiled 
baking sheet. Bake 15 min., or until 
brown, in a moderately hot oven of 
375° F. Makes 30 cookies. 


Pick-Of-The-Lot Doughnuts. The mere 
mention of doughnuts, these early 
fall days, stirs up longings for their 
spicy goodness, longings for dough- 
nuts eaten to the accompanying tune 
of crisp apples, mugs of cider, or cups 
of piping hot coffee. 

Some of us will want to serve 
doughnuts of our own handiwork. 
But those of us who haven’t the time 
to do this need have no regrets. For 
packaged doughnuts, fresh from the 
kettle and bearing a seal of tested 
quality, are being sold all over the 
country now. We have tested and 
tasted them in our Institute kitchens 
—and they are all that you would 
wish them to be. Plain, sugar coated 
chocolate frosted—take your pick. 

And tomorrow when you're having 
your cup of four o’clock tea, split a 
doughnut or two in halves crosswise, 
and toast the cut side under the 
broiler. When they’re a nice golden 
brown, butter them—even sprinkle 
them with sugar and cinnamon if you 
wish—and your doughnuts will have 
an ever-to-be-enjoyed taste. 
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WALT DISNEYS 





NE day some friends sent Donald Duck 
A penguin for a pet. 
The hungry baby begged for food; 
Said Donald, “Don’t you fret!” 





He brought the wee thing food at once; 
Then saw, to his despair, 

His other precious pets were gone— 
His goldfish were not there! 





He blamed the penguin for their loss 
And spanked him hard and long. 

The little fellow sobbed and sobbed, 
For he had done no wrong. 





When hasty Donald looked again, 
His goldfish—one, two, three!— 
Swam slowly from their rocky home 

As safe as you and me! 


Thus Donald learned that haste can lead 
To sorrow in the end, 

And now he cannot do enough 
To please his small, odd friend. 









Try two National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
plus a cupful of milk and fruit or berries 


What is this magic taste that “clicks” so deliciously with 
morning-appetites, both young and old? It is the elusive 
inner flavor that we unloose in pure whole wheat in the 
making of National Biscuit Shredded Wheat. 


The first step in our unique process is to drench the 
plump whole wheat kernels with billowing steam until 
those innermost flavor cells burst open. Then in the form of 
slender strands we fashion the grain into fragrant biscuits 
and bake them in ovens until they’re russet brown and 
tenderly crisp. 

Millions find balanced nourishment aplenty in National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat with milk. In two tasty biscuits 
plus a cupful of milk you get no less than seven vital food 
essentials; 


I. PROTEINS help develop the muscles and other tissues. 
2. CARBOHYDRATES contribute to the physical energy. 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS 


It’s Well to Start the Day 
with Balanced Nourishment 


3. IRON is an essential element of the blood stream. 

4. CALCIUM 

5. PHOSPHORUS 

6. VITAMIN A contributes to general resistance. 

7. VITAMIN B; stimulates appetite, digestion and assimilation, and 
promotes healthy nerves. 

Garnish this simple breakfast, hearty but not heavy, with 

your favorite fruit. So easy and quick to fix, yet so full of 

nutrients for the muscles, nerves, blood, teeth and bones. 
It isn’t hard to understand why through more than forty 

years millions of families have enjoyed billions of break- 

fasts of National Biscuit Shredded Wheat. It comes to your 

food store, fresh and crisp, by swift delivery truck. Put it 

on your shopping list today—the breakfast you will feel bet- 


ter about. It sure- 


help build strong teeth and bones. 
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t's got to work fast to suit me! 
that’s why | use Bon Ami for @//my household cleaning? 


Why let cleaning be hard work—when it’s so easy 
to polish as you clean with Bon Ami? Why risk 
scratching your bathtub and sink—when Bon Ami 
is as safe as it is thorough? Why let your hands Cleans quickly, easily! Note how 
get that rough, “scoured” look—when Bon Ami ; easily Bon Ami rinses away, too. 


doesn’t redden or roughen them? Try Bon Ami! ey Polishes as ie cleans Take wi 
You'll find it helps make all your cleaning easier. i] tubs'iend (shes ea ae 


Works 3 ways at one time... 


Ami look bright as new for years. 


ray en , Doesn’t clog drains! Leaves no 
on ] sediment to cause drain trouble. 


: hasnt scratched yet!” 
The quick sgfe cleanser 


for bathtubs and sinks eens 





September 1939 Good Housekeeping 





Dear Miss Koues: 









Perhaps you'll be so good as to help me redecorate my living room, which at 
the present time doesn't seem to suit me es being the best possible way to 
have it. 












The little sketch below will show you how I have my furniture Placed now, 
and since I am about to buy several tables end a chair, I should like your 
advise as to whether the pieces I have decided to buy will fit into the 
room, and make it look in good taste and at the same time inviting. 





I shall plece the pieces I now have in the roca and then.tell you below what 
I would like to purchase. 
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I heave tried my sofa on the long wall space but it seems less cozy to me than 
where I heve shown it. We use our fireplace a lot in the fall, winter and early 
spting, thet if possible I would like to keep the sofe where I have placed it. 
My reasons for putting the desk and the radio, which is a good sige piece of 
furniture at the farthest end of the room was because I think they are pieces 
which really aren't necessary to the coziness ard livability of the room. am I 


T know T need 2 table for between the windows—what kind would you suggest getting? 












wrong here? 
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BY HELEN 


his is the season when we begin to 

think of arranging and rearranging 

our homes for the winter. 

The letter reproduced here is con- 
cerned with needs typical of many 
of us—hundreds of thousands. You 
who have been married some years 


THE SHIELD HAS BEEN AWARDED TO HOUSES AT 


Alden Estates, Port Chester, N.Y. 
Argonne Drive, Baltimore. Maryland 
Beverly Shores, Orlando, Florida 
Bleomfield Village, Bloomfield Hills. Mich. 
Blue Ridge, Seattle, Washington 

Bronx Hills, Westchester County, New York 
Chatham Manor, Chatham. New Jersey 
Cheelcroft, Hohokus, New Jersey 

Chestnut Street, Wilmette. Illinois 
Claythorne Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Country Club District, Kansas City, Me. 
Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 

Elder Lane, Winnetka, Illinois 

Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 

Green Acres, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
Guilford, Baltimore. Maryland 

Hanley Downs, Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Harbour Green, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 
Highland Park, Dallas. Texas 

Homeland, Baltimore, Maryland 
Huckleberry Lane, Weston, Connecticut 


This Shield placed by a house means that our consultant experts have 
found upon examination that that house meets the Good Housekeeping 
Standards for quality of design and plan, 
neighborhood, and land use. Millions of people visit these houses. 


Huntington Read. Garden City. L. I., N. Y. 
Kent Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois 

Madrid Street, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mountain Brook Estates, Birmingham, Ala. 
Northwood, Baltimere, Maryland 

Orchard Hill, Westchester County, New York 
Pontchartrain Drive, Detroit, Michigan 
Riverdale Heights, Riverdale-on-Hudson. N. 
River Oaks, Houston, Texas 

River Road, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rollingwood, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio 

Wells Street, Westfield, New Jersey 
Westfield Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Weston Heath, Weston, Massachusetts 
Westover, Seattle, Washington 

Westwood Hills, Los Angeles. California 
Woodside Hills, San Mateo County, Calif. 
Wychwood, Westfield, New Jersey 


KOUES 


need, perhaps, a little new furniture, 
or some new coverings for your still- 
good pieces. Mrs. Davis, who wrote 
me the letter, was good enough to let 
us remodel her living room with her. 
So we show you the “before,” and 
how, together, we added the pieces 
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The reader’s house, shown below, 
being Colonial in design, 18th- 
century furnishings are suitable 

















she wanted, and put attractive slip- 
covers on the upholstered pieces, to 
make the “after.” 

As you see, the Davises have an 
attractive house, with a living room 
much the same size as yours, perhaps. 
The wallpaper was charming, so we 
did not change it. As we all felt there 
was too much pattern in the room—a 
figured rug and unmatched chair and 
sofa covering, which is often the case 
when pieces are bought at different 
times—we decided on a plain Firm- 
twist Broadloom rug in one of the 
deep beige tones, plain DuBarry-rose 
glazed-chintz curtains edged with 
beige cotton fringe, and plain ivory 
net glass curtains. At once the room 
looked larger and more restful. A liv- 
ing room should answer our various 
moods—be restful when we want to 
relax, and inviting when we enter- 
tain. And the American living room 
is what its name implies—a room. in 
which the family lives. Therefore, as 
I have said in these pages many times, 
it must have in it furnishings that 
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Two-tier dumbwaiter 
table is always useful 





BEFORE there was too much conflicting pattern in walls, rug, and furniture cov- 
ering, and poor curtain arrangement. The view toward the mantel looked like this 


make for comfortable, pleasant living. 

Mrs. Davis writes that, as they use 
the fireplace, she would like to keep 
the sofa near it. She is perfectly right. 
Why put the sofa against a wall away 
from the fireplace and lose all the 
pleasure of watching a fire and get- 
ting its direct warmth? She was right 
also in feeling a need for more small 
tables. For you who read this, we 
have selected the four necessary 
tables, a mahogany bookcase, and a 
desk chair. These four tables cost 
$49.40, and you could buy one or all, 
according to your needs. The desk 
chair costs only $11. The breakfront 
bookcase is an expensive piece, which 
you could save up for; it costs $118. 
Once you have it, with proper care 
it will last a lifetime. And it does 
wonders for the room, as a high piece 
was needed. So the furniture used 
for the Davis living room cost $178.40. 

According to the requirements of 
your family—children or grown boys 
and girls—determine whether your 
rug should be a serviceable dark color 
or a deep beige. The latter is fashion- 
able and does not show dirt. Also it 
can always be dyed later on if you 
wish. The rug, like the bookcase, is 
an investment; it will give years of 
service, and it is well worth $165. It 
is a room-size rug, which means, you 
know, that it is cut to fit the size of 
the room, Less expensive, but good 
rugs by this maker are also available, 
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and there are other 
rugs in varying sizes 
to suit your budget. 

Now for fabrics. The 
total cost of material 
for curtains and cov- 
erings was $57.12. The 
curtain chintz is 35 
cents a yard; the fig- 
ured chintz, 65 cents a 
yard. We are supposing 
that you are a thrifty 
housekeeper and that 
you are able to make 
the curtains and slip- 
covers yourself. Even if you aren’t, 
a good seamstress or an upholsterer 
could make them reasonably. But try 
it yourself. It’s great fun, and we have 
easy-to-follow directions. 

The plain chintz curtains hang to 
the floor, and are made simply with 
flat box pleats at the top. A full width 
of fabric to each curtain is adequate 
for these standard-size windows. 

Please notice how we distributed 
the figured materials in our new ar- 
rangement. As the wallpaper was 
figured, we used plain curtains. 
Therefore, the big sofa needed a gay 
pattern. We chose a chintz with a 
brown background and big-flowered 
design in a DuBarry-rose tone ex- 
actly matching the rose of the cur- 
tains. It is necessary to use the same 
pattern somewhere else in the room 
to tie it all together; so we made a 


Pembroke 
table with 
drop leaves 












Coffee table with 
practical glass top 


Ladderback 
desk chair 


Mahogany 
end table with 
magazine shelf 


Group of tables needed 
in every living room 





LIVING ROOM 
130"x 20-0" 


BEFORE furniture was rearranged 


Desk clock 
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Mantel figures 
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Tall lamp 
for table 





| LIVING ROOM 
13°0"x 20-0" 
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AFTER redecorating, the distribution of color, the relief of a plain rug, and the 
high bookcase made the room, as shown above, a more comfortable place to live in 


slipcover of this chintz for the large 
armchair near the fireplace. 

A smart stripe, also with dark 
brown predominating, was used on 
the wing chair and the armchairs. 
Plain brown material covered an- 
other chair. This made the color 
scheme “jell” and gave harmony to 
the room not only in color but in dis- 
tribution of pattern. 

Well-selected pictures and acces- 
sories add a lot of charm to a room, 
and charm is worth paying for. Addi- 
tional pictures and ornaments can 
always be acquired. For the Davis 
room we bought two new pictures for 
$55. The mantel ornaments, book- 
ends, pretty ashtrays, and other small 
accessories cost $26.10. Lamps, of 
course, are essential. These two cost 
$17.40, including shades. 

And now, how should all these 
“things” be put together? In other 
words, what about the arrangement? 

In a room of this kind it is impor- 
tant to avoid the effect of furniture 
stiffly lined up against the two long 
walls, and at the same time it is im- 
portant that the arrangement allow 
for free movement about the room. 


If you will study the “before” and 
“after” floor plans on these facing 
pages, you will see, for instance, that 
placing the desk at a right angle to 
the outside wall breaks up this wall 
space pleasantly. There was another 
reason for moving the desk: a desk 
should always be near a window. 
where it gets good light. In the old 
plan the radio was near the window, 
and the desk against the opposite 
wall, where the breakfront cabinet 
and two chairs now make a nice 
grouping, and take the “runway” look 
from that side of the room. 

We made very little change in the 
fireplace grouping of furniture. The 
sofa is exactly where it was before: 
but instead of the original tall lamp, 
which left open floor space, we used 
a Pembroke table to hold lamp, books, 
ashtray, and cigarette box. Placing 
the chair opposite the sofa parallel 
with the fireplace is a small change: 
but it is surprising how much it did 


for the whole room. Having all your 


chairs placed at angles seldom creates 
a smooth effect. Near chairs and sofa 
are convenient tables for small acces- 


sories that make an attractive living 
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The mantel becomes really important with the proper 
choice and balance of accessories, and a good picture 


room. The tall bookcase is decorative 
as well as necessary for books. 

By no means least in importance 
is the new mantel treatment. A good 
picture over the mantel, a pair of 
charming Colonial figurines in the 
center, and two simple pots of. ivy 
at either end make a vital improve- 
ment in the appearance of the room. 

Following is a list of the new ad- 
ditions to the room. Perhaps your 
room needs only new fabrics, or per- 
haps tables. If you need everything, 
buy the new things singly, if you can- 
not afford to buy them all at once. 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO THE ROOM 


Rug 
12’ x 18’ Firmtwist rug....... $165.00 
Furniture 
1 mahogany dumbwaiter table 9.95 
1 mahogany coffee table...... 9.95 
1 mahogany lamp table....... 14.75 
1 mahogany Pembroke table.. 14.75 
1 mahogany breakfront book- 

CASE 6:5, o.cso oct aides cheese 118.00 
1 desk chairseseses ae oe 11.00 

$178.40 


Fabrics 
25 yds. DuBarry-rose plain 


AFTER rearranging of furniture, adding slipcovers, curtains, 


ANEW ARRANGEM 






AND 


glazed chintz @ 35¢ yd..... 8.75 
25 yds. fringe @ 12¢yd....... 3.00 
9 yds. striped cotton for slip- 

covers @*15¢°yd.... see eee OD 


30 yds. figured chintz @ 65¢ yd. 19.5) 
6 yds. plain brown cotton fab- 

ri¢ @ $1.20 yd) .22.>., eee ee 
4 prs. net curtains @ $2.98 pair 11.92 


$57.12 
Lamps 
2 lamps @ $7.50 ea. ........-- 15.00 
2 white lamp shades @ 
$1.70. 6a... one 2. sane 2.40 





tables, and accessories, the room took 


GOLOK SCHEME 


Pictures 
1 landscape over mantel...... 30.00 
POND WIR beth Oy. nee es 25.00 
$55.00 
Accessories 
1 glass cigarette box ........ 1.50 
i gines: amhitray ..2:....:.... 30 
a, Giusa. ashitay.; ..F.402....< 20 
2 figures on mantel.......... 10.00 
Ge 2 5.00 
(dea): 9.00 
$26.10 
SAND SPOTALE «ccc < oe wes, 6s $499.02 





The new additions to the room came from the following man- 
ufacturers; you can buy them through your local dealer 
or decorator: TaBLEs: Imperial Furniture Company; Firm- 
TWIST TAILOR-MADE BroapLoom Rue: Bigelow-Weavers;: 
Net Curtains: Quaker Lace Co.; FAsrRIcs: Waverly Fabrics, 
Inc., Cyrus Clark, Inc., Riverdale Mfg. Co., Consolidated 
Trimming Corp.; Accessortgs: Fostoria Glass Co., Mary Ryan, 
Jarnow, Inc., Guion Craftsmen; Lamps: Paul Hanson Co. 


Ai... 





on this character 





The Glencraft Washable Wall- 
paper in beige was in good style 
and good condition, so we added 
color notes of rich brown and a 
lovely DuBarry rose in fabrics 


e are considering here new home- 

makers—brides or bachelor girls 

or, in fact, anyone intending to 
furnish a living room, dining room, 
or bedroom and to buy the necessary 
linen, silver, glass, and china. All 
over the country, shops are display- 
ing groups of good-quality furniture 
at budget prices, to assist those who 
wish to have attractive homes at a 
moderate ‘cost. 

“How do I start?” is a question 
young people often ask us. The an- 
swer is: Start with a plan and esti- 
mates of relative costs of the main 
furnishings you need. At the head of 
your list put down “Type of Room,” 
“Color,” “Scale,” “Arrangement.” By 
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first determining these most impor- 
tant factors, you will avoid misfits 
and disappointment later on. 

Take the plan we show here. The 
furnishings are, broadly speaking, 
Colonial in feeling. The color, scale, 
and arrangement are suitable for 
Colonial or 18th-century furnishings, 
but could be used with any type, 
even Modern. 

In the living-dining room, two 
wing chairs flank the f_replace. If you 
have no. fireplace, a long, narrow 
mahogany wall table in the same 
place can be a center of interest for 
both convenience and appearance. 
As large pictures are expensive, we 
used two small ones, which could go 





Matching chairs, such as the wing chairs illustrated above, are comfortable and attractive at either side of the fireplace 


over the mantel or over the table. If 
you use a table, have a good reading 
lamp on it. A drop-leaf mahogany 
table by the window serves as a din- 
ing table. Always keeping on it a 
bowl for flowers and two pewter can- 
dlesticks avoids a lot of bother. Note 
that the table could be at the opposite 
end of the room, near the kitchen 
door, thus saving steps. Two Hitch- 
cock side chairs painted black and 
gold are against the wall at each 
side of the window. 

Against. the wall facing the fire- 
place, clearly shown on the opposite 
page, are arranged a two-seated sofa 
and two small tables—one for a read- 
ing lamp and one for a plant and 





LIVING ROOM 
12-0" x 19*0”" 


Li 


BEDROOM 
12-O"x 17-0” 





magazines. Over the sofa are two 
small pictures. If you want to have 
an extra bed or be able to “stretch 
out,’ use a studio couch instead of 
a loveseat. A nest of tables and a 
hanging bookshelf are other con- 
veniences. As the plan shows, at the 
end of the room opposite the single 
window, there are another easy- 
chair, a table to be fitted as a writing 
desk, and a straight chair. This eco- 
nomical arrangement gives seating 
for eight people, a sofa that could be 
a bed, and a dining table for four. 
The small but adequate scale of the 
furniture, lamps, pictures, etc., makes 
this possible. Therefore, be careful 
to buy pieces that will fit your space. 

The color of this room is delightful. 
Walls are soft blue (could be paint 
or wallpaper), and the rug (about 
$50) is taupe. The wing-chair covers 
and curtains are red linen with a 
17th-century, handblocked design in 
white. The material retails for a dol- 
lar a yard. The sofa is covered with 
brown-and-white quilted  chintz. 
Bright colors are in the pictures, 
and white is a definite note in the 
lamps and ornaments. 

These (Continued on page 166) 





A two-seated sofa or small studio couch is in good scale with a small living room 
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A draped dressing table is inexpensive 
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At the right above are the bedroom fab- 
rics. The small-figured design is the 
chintz, bought by the yard. The large- 
figured design is a Bates spread that 
comes ready-made in the same colors 


Left of top picture are the living-room 
fabrics. The figured linen is an author- 
ized Williamsburg design, sunfast and 
washable. Quilted chintz makes smart, 
inexpensive upholstery for the sofa 


The bathroom has practical linoleum 
walls in soft Colonial blue. Floor is 
plain brown with white feature strip and 
ready-cut sea-horse motif in white and 
coral. Linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
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Bedroom Linens 


mattress pads to fit each bed 
mattress and box-spring covers 
sheets or more for each bed 

single size, 72” x 108” 

double size, 90” x 108” 
pillowcases or more for each pillow 
or more blankets for each bed 
spreads for each bed 
sets linen bureau and dresser covers 


Onn 
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Bathroom Linens 


6 or more bath towels for each person 

6 or more hand towels for each person 

6 washcloths for each person 

12 guest towels or more for each bath- 
room 

2 to 6 bath mats, each bathroom 

2 shower curtains, each shower 

A supply of paper towels and tissues is 

a convenience 


LIVING ROOM 
Rug ' ; 
Rug (10° xa7!).. 22.12 one ares 


Fabrics 

24 yds. drapery linen @ $1 yd. ... 24.00 

12 yds. linen for upholstery on’ 
wing chairs @ $1 yd.’....... 12.00 

10 yds. quilted chintz for sofa @ 








$165 yds.2 eee eee 
414 yds. striped fabric for chair @ 
$1.95 yd... oie ceh eens 
$61.28 
Furniture . 
1 sofa or studio couch .......... 69.50 
2 Hitchcock chairs @ $16.50 ea. .. 33.00 
2 wing chairs @ $64 ea. ..........128.00 
1 drop-leaf mahogany table ...... 42.00 
i upholstered "chairs eee eee O00 
1 mahogany end table .......... 10.00 
i dumbwaiter tableless eee 10.00 
1 mahogany lamp table7.. cess ouD 
1 mahogany console ............ 12.50 
$339.75 
Accessories 
2 old bird prints over mantel @ 
$5.50 eaves 5 eee ae a ee ele 
4 historical prints @ $1.50 ea. .... 6.00 
1 Chinese lamp with shade ...... 12.00 
1 hunting-scene lamp .......... 15.00 
2 glass candlesticks @ 60¢ ....... 1.20 
2 glass ashtrays @ 50¢ ea........ 1.00 
1 -plass: VaS@s; ction. ose ocean 
1 cigarette box with cover........ .65 
d ‘cigarette holder’ 15-07-20. eee 
2 Staffordshire figures .......... 6.50 
Lebo wd ss: do See ie eee Fe cee ee LOO. 
Tink welll set yee .-. cose ae eee DO 
lpr andironsia. sere eee OU) 
iswastebasketc..... ster eRe OU) 
$67.65 
MASTER BEDROOM 
Rug 
Square’ ruga(6/)i. sae eee oO LOO 
Fabrics , 
36 yds. ball fringe @ 10¢ yd. .... 3.60 
12 yds. yellow chintz for bedspread 
@ 45¢ yd. (or 1 woven cotton 
bedspread @ $6.95)........... 5.40 
12 yds. yellow chintz for draperies 
@ 45¢-yd eh sen oo ee eA) 
4 yds. yellow chintz for dressing- 
table skirt @ 45¢ yd. ........ 1.80 
2 pr. organdie curtains @ $1.95.. 3.90 
$50.10 
Furniture E 
1 mahogany canopy bed ......... 79.50 
1 mahogany dresser ...........: 39.50 
1 mahogany night table .......... 19.50 
I mahogany, chair @e-s--. soe) senlD 00 
1 upholstered chair .............. 25.00 
1 mahogany table desk .......:.. 22.00 
1 mahogany mirror =o. ..sssn eel O00 
1 undraped dressing table........ 4.00 
' $214.50 
Bedding 
peach) blank eter. ete on an Seen oe) 
2 90 x 108 sheets @ $1.79 ea. ...... 3.58 
2 45 x 3814 pillowcases @ 37 ea... .74 
1. mattress’) w2.. gabe Sa ee OO 
1 box spring” {> ... <2 Gas eRe eee 29.50 
2: pillows (@)$7:50%ea.seeesee een .00 
$86.82 
Accessories 
1 cigarette box and cover ....... .65 
4 ashtrays @ 15¢ ea.-............ - .60 
1 glass lamp and shade .......... 10.00 
2 candlestick lamps @ $1 ea. .... 2.00 
2 lamp shades @ 25¢ ea. .........  .50 
1 brown wastebasket ............ PAs 
2 yellow téle lamps @ $3.50 ea. .. 7.00 
1 white and brown smoking set .. 1.00 


1 yellow vase”. >.c eee... 2.ueneer 00 
3 bird prints-@ $2.50hean =e sore 1D) 


$30.00 
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| DID.. WITH THE HELP OF AN 
ALEXANDER SMITH FLOOR-PLAN 
COLOR SCHEME KIT. 
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, IT'S A DREAM ROOM! 
WHO PLANNED IT ? 















ACTUAL SAMPLES 


of rugs, wallpapers, 
trimmings, drapery and 
upholstery fabrics—Cello- 
phane wrapped. Each kit 
planned by Clara Dudley, 
Alexander Smith’s Color 
Scheme Consultant. 
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MAIL COUPON BELOW 
FOR COLOR SCHEME KIT... AND 


GD se 


BOOK OF COLOR SCHEMES 


both based on Alexander Smith Floor-Plan Rugs 


Thousands of women have made their “dream 
rooms’ come true with the help of these color 
schemes. Each one is based on an Alexander Smith 
Floor-Plan Rug .. . for it’s a tried and true decorat- 
ing rule that your rug should be the most important 
mass of color in your room. 


In this Swedish Modern room pictured, a Floor- 
Plan Rug (No. 168) is the perfect background for 
the sky blues and ‘‘atmosphere”’ grays in the fabrics 
and wall. 

Floor-Plan Rugs are seamless, all-wool rugs. They 
come ready-made in sizes to fit any room... . mex- 
pensively. (Many are under $50!) Period patterns, 
textures, plains. The colors are TRU-TONE, 
equally lovely in daylight and electric light. Floor- 
Plan Rugs are made only by Alexander Smith. 






ALEXANDER 
SMITH 


SUARANTELO 8 












ALAOWCATIFED THER LIN 


ALEXANDER SMITH 
FLOOR-PLAN RUGS 


Look for the gold Iabel ety rae 





FREE Color Scheme Kit and Color Scheme Book 
Alexander Smith & Sons, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Kit for a room in whict 










ad oeapes Send me a free Floor-Plan Color Scheme 
the prevailing color (walls, furniture or 
Also Clara Dudley's free book, “A Guide to 
has many room schemes in full color. 
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Mm-m! How the forks fly once your 
family tastes Salmon Crusty! Yet 
this hearty entree is so thrifty you’ve 
money to spare for a more sumptu- 
ous meal, a better-balanced one. 
And mind you, Salmon Crusty it- 
self is simply loaded with health val- 
ues. It’s the main job of an entree to 
supply protein ... the food element 
we must have for the repair of body 
tissues. Canned Salmon provides 
‘this protein in greater abundance 
than almost. any other commonly 
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served food! Besides giving you all 
the other important nutritive advan- 
tages described in the panel below. 

You’ll want to treat your family 
to Salmon Crusty right away. So 
next time you go to your food store, 
take advantage of special Canned 
Salmon prices now being featured. 
For a FREE booklet of 43 tested 
Canned Salmon recipes, plus grand 
menu ideas, write Canned Salmon 
Industry, Department B-12, 1440 


‘Exchange Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Nee 
== LIKE SUNSHINE Canned Salmon is 
yA an outstanding source of vitamin D, 
| Also gives you vitamins A and G 


LIKE MEAT Canned Salmon is one 
of the ‘‘foundation foods” essen- 
tial for growth and health 











Chicken and Rice Soup 
"Toasted Crackers 











Salmon Crusty 
Creamed Peas Baked Tomatoes 
Rye Bread and Butter 

















i Cups 
lded vegetable Salad in Lettuce Cup 
= with Mayonnaise 
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Fresh Whole Bartlett Pears Cook 


Milk for All 
coffee for Adults 














Salmon is 8° very ae 
sive today you save encuey ote 
ree to afford all this eae ae 
ait palanced good eating Wi et 
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LIKE MILK Canned Salmon is rich in 


calcium and phosphorus, builders of 
strong bones, sound teeth 


LEON 


ANA ~ 


LIKE ALL SEA FOODS Canned 
Salmon provides iodine, a vital 
aid in preventing goitre 





BY ANNE ORR 


If you are interested in crocheting, 

why not make a hobby of it? Start your 
collection with the lovely designs illus- 
trated here—they’re new and usable. 

At right, a chair set of wheel medallions 
that may be used also as doilies. Directly 
below, a corner of a smart, coarse crochet- 
cotton spread made in block design of 
Irish crochet. A tied fringe adds a soft 
finish. Next, a doily that has wide appeal. 
After the crochet motifs are made, they 


Hab ou “arene should have a hobby. 

































B-3402 


are applied to linen. Then the cloth is cut 
away. The result is similar to cutwork. 
B-3402, 28¢, has directions for making the 
bedspread motifs, a practical pattern for 
placing, and directions for chair set and 
cutwork doily. 

Lower left, a filet cloth with an unusual 
lily decoration. It may be either crocheted 
or darned on net. The pattern is arranged 
for a square or oblong cloth. Pearl cotton 
makes an attractive combination with the 
darned net, and it is inexpensive. You'll 
find it at your local store. Net 72” wide 
is $1.25 a yd. To its right is a breakfast- 
set doily or tray cover with filet-crochet 
bands of cheery birds. The bands may be 
combined with cream or colored linen. 
Below this is a fan-shaped doily that has 
many uses. B-3401, 28¢, has working dia- 
grams and directions for the filet cloth in 
either crochet or darning on net, also pat- 
terns and directions for breakfast-set and 
fan-shaped doilies. 


HOW TO ORDER: For all patterns and 
materials suggested, send money order 
to Anne Orr, Needlework Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N.Y.C. 
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DR. EDDY’S Question-Box 


Questions addressed to Good Housekeeping 
Bureau will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped envelope. Prescrip- 


tional advice cannot be given, nor can food 
or drug samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 


Old Doctor Bug says, “It’s too late! 
My stethoscope reveals your fate: 
You've had a whiff of Bug-a-boo— 
That means there’s nothing I can do!” 





ESTS quickly get what they 

deserve with Bug-a-boo— for 
this Bug-a-boo is no ordinary in- 
secticide.It’s powerful ;works fast; 
yet won’t stain draperies, walls or 
clothing.Apine-like fragrance fills 
the air. Absolutely safe to use 
freely around the house. 


Make sure you have a comfort- 
able summer. Keep free of insects 
this effective, pleasant, modern 
way. Get some Bug-a-boo today. 











OTHER BUG-A-BOO 
PRODUCTS 


MOTH CRYSTALS. These 


powerful crystals, pleas- 
antly pine-scented, give ae 

‘ hs Hee, OES: 
off a vapor which kills ae nee 
destructive moth worms | other household insects 
that damage clothes. Ss 


GARDEN SPRAY. Kills 
most insects on flowers 
and shrubs. When used 
as directed, it is not in- 
jurious to humans, birds 
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For Eye Health 


I was told a short time ago to eat carrots, 
as they would be good for my eyes. I find I 
cannot eat them. Is there anything that takes 
their place? hy 53 


Vitamin A has been shown to be neces- 
sary for the regeneration of the visual 
purple in the retina of the eye. If you do 
not have an adequate supply of it from 
day to day, you lose sharpness of vision. 

The factor in carrots which is beneficial 
to the eyes is carotene, or pro-vitamin A. 
The human liver converts the carotene 
into active vitamin A. You should get the 
same result, then, by using an equivalent 
amount of vitamin A in any assimilable 
form, such as cod-liver oil or vitamin 
capsules. The average vitamin-A content 
of carrots is around 1000 units per ounce. 
One teaspoonful of cod-liver oil would 
supply 2400 units of vitamin A. The labels 
on vitamin capsules or concentrates state 
the unitage. This information will give 
you some idea as to how much you need 
to take to get the equivalent of the serv- 
ing of carrots which you usually use. 


They Do Contribute 


Do fried onions have any great value in the 
diet? Is anything destroyed by pyiueL 


The principal contribution of onions to 
the diet is in their vitamins B, C, and G 
content, and in their mineral contribution. 
They supply significant amounts of iron, 
calcium, and phosphorus. Frying affects 
vitamin C, which is reduced by that op- 
eration—to just what extent, no figures 
are available. Onions also provide consid- 
erable soft fiber which is of value in pro- 
moting intestinal regularity. In other 
words, they have some laxative and regu- 
lating properties. 


Destruction Not Great 


I would like to know whether potatoes which 
have been boiled are as healthful from the 
standpoint of vitamin preservation as those 
which have been baked. Do they lose vitamins 
in the boiling process ? 

Mrs. D. M. 


There has been reported a study of the 
effect of methods of potato cooking upon 
vitamin-C content. This work was done 
at the Geneva Experiment Station, New 
York, and here are the figures reported: 

Using a definite variety of potato (Bliss 
Triumph), they reported that this potato 
in the raw state showed 72 units of vita- 
min C per ounce. After boiling there was 
little loss, and there was also slight loss 
when baked. Frying resulted in higher 
loss; scalloping was more destructive than 
mashing. The other vitamins in the potato 
are probably not significantly affected by 
these cooking processes. 


It Can Be Used In Goats’ Milk 


Can the imported Bulgarian Bacillus culture 
be used in goats’ milk as well as in cows’ milk ? 
Mrs. D. Rk. W. 
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Both the Bulgarian bacillus and the 
ordinary Acidophilus bacillus grow on 
milk sugar, and both cows’ milk and goats’ 
milk contain this milk sugar, or lactose. 
Consequently there is no reason why the 
organism could not be cultured in goats’ 
milk as well as in cows’ milk. 


Little if any Loss 


When I strain green peas through a sieve 
and throw away the skins, saving the pulp 
only, do I lose any vitamins? 

#. OC. 


It has been found that, in potatoes and 
apples there is a little higher distribution 
of vitamins close to the skins than in the 
deeper pulp. As for peas, we have no fig- 
ures on this question. In general, however, 
since the skin of the peas is so exceedingly 
thin, the loss, if any, must be slight. 


Cod-Liver Oil Not Harmful 


I have heard that cod-liver oil has a detri- 
mental effect on the heart and muscles. Is this 


true? 
Mrs. I. 8. H. 


Some time ago experiments conducted 
with herbivorous animals indicated that 
excess of cod-liver oil in their diet brought 
about what is called muscular dystrophy, 
especially in the heart muscles. At first 
this effect was thought to be due to ex- 
cess of vitamin A, but further tests in- 
dicated that it was something in the cod- 
liver oil use, not the vitamin, which was 
responsible for the action. It also became 
apparent that herbivorous animals react 
quite differently to cod-liver oil than hu- 
mian beings or carnivorous animals. Using 
the fine cod-liver oil such as is provided 
for human consumption no such disturb- 
ances have appeared in the human being, 
and you need have no fear of the use of 
medicinal cod-liver oils in the amounts in 
which they are prescribed today. 


They Differ in Vitamin Potency 


Will you kindly give me the comparative 
health values of taking halibut-liver oil and 
cod liver oil? 

de des 


So far as is known at the present time, 
the sole contribution of fish oils to the 
body is their vitamin-A and -D content. 
Halibut-liver oils are much richer in gen- 
eral in vitamin A, and somewhat richer 
in vitamin D. For that reason it is pos- 
sible to get the required amounts of vita- 
mins A and D from a smaller amount of 
halibut-liver oil than of cod-liver oil, and 
that is the principal reason for the use of 
the former at the present time. Whether 
you use halibut-liver oil or cod-liver. oil 
depends upon the number of units of vita- 
mins A and D required. There is a gen- 
eral agreement that we need 6000 units 
of vitamin A and between 300 and 400 
units of vitamin D a day. You should look 
on the label for the potency and figure 
out your dosage accordingly. 


Vigil in the Night 
(Continued from page 45) 
rose to read the charge: that the accused 


were, on June 10, at the Rolgrave Home, | 


W. 1, in the possession of drugs, to wit 
morphine sulphate, heroin, and cocaine 
hydrochloride, not being so duly author- 
ized, and that on the same date they had 
caused one Irene Dallas to take a stupe- 
fying drug, in consequence of which she 
had jumped from a window and so com- 
mitted suicide. 

The two women formally pleaded “Not 
guilty.” Then the case for the prosecution 
began. Prescott settled down to listen as 
witnesses were called to establish the na- 
ture of the drugs. Next, Dr. Bury of the 
Home Office testified to the discovery of 
one of the drugs, heroin, in the analysis 


of the organs of the deceased, Irene Dailas. | 


At the conclusion of the evidence Lowe 
immediately got up. 

“Dr. Bury, did the analysis reveal a 
lethal quantity of heroin?” 

“No, sir. It was not a lethal quantity.” 

Detective-Sergeant Roberts then took 
the stand and testified that he had visited 
the Rolgrave Home and taken Sullivan 
into custody, together with the nurse in 
attendance on Miss Dallas. The climax 
brought illumination. When arrested, Sul- 
livan had refused to make a statement, 
but the nurse, Lucy Lee, had said: “I gave 
the hypodermic of heroin. It was the nor- 
mal dose. I was only doing what I had 
been told to do.” 


E WAS precisely the opportunity for 

which Lowe had been waiting. As the 
sergeant left the box, he jumped to his feet. 

“My lord,” he said, addressing the judge. 
“I have the honor to submit to you that 
there is no case whatsoever against Nurse 
Lee. If your lordship will allow me, I pro- 
pose to call medical evidence of the high- 
est character to prove that any nurse, in 
circumstances such as the prosecution has 
described, would be morally and even 
legally obliged to carry out instructions 
given her by the sister or superior of the 
home.” 

There was an immediate sensation in 
the courtroom. Prescott was caught by the 
general excitement. He saw the brilliance 
of Lowe’s sudden stroke, realized that if 
it succeeded, the case against Lucy might 
be summarily dismissed. 

Others had drawn the inference, also. 
Drewett, as befitted the prosecutor, was 
already on his feet, with a loud and em- 


phatic objection. Mr. Coles, counsel for | 


Sullivan, joined the fray. There was a 
long and technical argument, at the end 
of which the judge raised his hand for 
silence. He bent forward to Lowe. 

“Very well, Sir John. We will hear your 
evidence.” 

Lowe again inclined his head in defer- 
ential acquiescence. Smoothing his gown 
calmly, he indicated that he would call 
Dr. Robert Prescott. 

Prescott started at the sound of his own 
name. With an inward tremor, though his 
outward appearance was impassive, he 








rose and entered the box. As he did so | 


he had a sudden, swift impression of the 


rapid scribbling of the pressmen beneath | 


him, and the battery of eyes bent upon 
him from the gallery. He realized for an 
instant the notoriety that must be his. 

After establishing Prescott’s identity, 
Lowe put his next question with impres- 
sive slowness. “Tell me this, Dr. Prescott. 
If you, as a doctor, gave a nurse an order, 
would you expect her to carry it out?” 

“Most unquestionably. It is the one es- 
sential, the very foundation, on which 
medical treatment rests.” 

“Exactly. And if a sister, or other person 
equally in authority, gives a nurse an 
order, she would be expected to carry it 






“1 WAS AMAZED HOW 
LITTLE IT COST TO BUY 
GENUINE IMPERIAL! “ 







“DON’T WORRY! THAT SPLASH 







WON’T HURT THE PAPER, 
IT’S IMPERIAL... 






GUARANTEED WASHABLE!” 


Imperial costs so little 


FOR THAT IMPORTANT 23% 


--- lasts so long! 


MAKE YOUR HOME MORE 
COLORFUL! Jean McLain’s 
book tells you how to use color, 
gives you decorator’s tricks by 
the score! (Send 10€ to cover 
mailing.) Use coupon for free 
individual advice on room prob- 
lems. She will send samples and 
tell you where to buy Imperial. 


For less than would seem possible, 
you can buy Imperial Washable 
Wallpapers . . . famous for beauty, 
for practicality! In colors so deli- 
cate, patterns so lovely, you’d never 
guess they were washable, but they 
are. Chey're guaranteed washable and 
fast to light! Wide choice of beauti- 
ful patterns in all price ranges! 
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DECORATIOV i 
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; E Address: JEAN MCLAIN, Dept. G-35, 
Naturally you want the finest wall Imperial Paper and Color Corp., Glens Falls. N. Y. 


decoration because it makes such:-a Give this information for every room 
tremendous difference in your home 
.-*24 of your home is wall space! 
Ask your paperhanger or decorator 
for Imperial Washable Wallpapers, 
identified in sample books by the 
Imperial silver label. See them 
today! 
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out—just as if a doctor had given it?” 

“She would,” Prescott answered with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

“Tf she did not carry it out, she would 
be failing in her duty? She would, more- 
over, be liable for Cismissal and even for 
punishment?” 

“Ves.” 

“Dr. Prescott, in your professional ca- 
reer have you ever instructed a nurse to 
inject a drug—that drug, in fact, which 
the prosecution has been pleased to call 
a stupefying drug?” 

OVE 


“Have you known a sister or person 
equally in authority to order the injection 
of such a drug?” 

“T have.” 

“And the nurse who was given such an 
order would be expected, under penalty 
and without question, to make the in- 
jection?” 

“She would.” 

Lowe smiled gently and made a quite 
deliberate pause. Then he said, “Thank 
you, Dr. Prescott.” 

He waited until Prescott had left the 
box and regained his seat. Then, still smil- 
ing faintly, he turned toward the judge. 
“Your lordship’—now he spoke with 


measured logic—“in the light of the evi- ~ 


dence we have just heard, I submit that 
the prosecution has no case whatsoever 
against my client. At the moment when 
she was apprehended Nurse Lee herself 
remarked that she was doing only what 
she believed to be her duty. The onus or 
responsibility rests entirely with the 
owner of the home.” Here there was a 
sharp protest from Sullivan’s counsel, 
which the judge ruled out of order. 

An interjection came also from Mr. 
Drewett, K.C., to which Lowe calmly coun- 
tered: “My learned friend suggests that 
the Rolgrave Home was not a place likely 
to be favored by an honest nurse. I would 
remind him that, in the present parlous 
state of the profession, poor nurses are 
not in a position to pick and choose. They 
have to take their work where they can 
find it. With that, your lordship, since I 
have no wish to waste your lordship’s 
valuable time by embellishing the simple 
truth, I respectfully ask that the case 
against my client be terminated.” 


| ees held his breath as the judge 
began to speak. Everything hung on 
these next momentous words. Coldly and 
concisely the old man summed up the 
evidence, or lack of it. Gravely he warned 
Lucy against the dangers of bad associa- 
tions. Then, in a tone of quiet decision, 
he announced: “The case against Nurse 
Lee is dismissed.” < 

Prescott’s first thought was of Anne; 
his first action, to get the news to her 
at once. He left his seat swiftly and, el- 
bowing a passage through the crowded 
corridors, reached a public telephone 
booth ahead of the crowd. He waited, and 
then her voice came, sounding near to him, 
holding all the strain, the agonizing sus- 
pense, of that long afternoon of waiting. 

“It’s all right,” he said quickly. “Every- 
thing’s all right.” He heard her suppressed 
cry. “I’m taking her from the court at 
once. I'll give her tea, somewhere near. 
And then Ill send her to you at six o’clock. 
She’ll be outside the hospital whenever 
you come off duty.” 

“Thank you. Thank you with all my 
heart.” Her words came haltingly. “I shall 
never forget what you have done for Lucy, 
and for me, today.” 

A great happiness took possession of 
him. It was worth all his efforts to have 
earned such heartfelt gratitude from her. 

Back at the side entrance of the court, 
he entered an anteroom, and there, await- 
ing him, was Lucy. She had washed her 
face and now looked a little better. Some- 
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thing of her dazed rigidity was gone. But 
the marks of her ordeal were still evident 
in her red-rimmed eyes, in her subdued 
and pitiful demeanor. She stood up and 
clasped his hand in both of hers. She could 
not speak. In spite of himself he had a sud- 
den pang of compassion for her. 

Taking her by the arm, he hurried her 
out of the building, hailed a taxi, and 
drove a few blocks down to a quiet cafe. 
It was impossible for him to be harsh with 
her. No matter what she had done, no mat- 
ter what she had cost him, she was Anne’s 
sister. He found himself saying, “Please 
don’t upset yourself. It’s all over now.” 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed. She pressed 
her sodden handkerchief against her swol- 
len eyes. “What you said when you gave 
evidence—that I only did as I was told— 
was true. But I’ve been a bad nurse. That’s 
the thought I can’t get out of my head. 
A terrible thing happened at Shereford, 
where I started.” A sob rose unexpectedly 
in her throat, almost choking her. “Then 
this on top of it, this awful disgrace, which 
might have put me in prison if it hadn’t 
been for you. I should never have gone 
to the Rolgrave. I knew that it wasn’t 
all right. But I was stupid and selfish. I 
wanted a good time.” 

“Why don’t you make a fresh start?” 

She gazed at him dumbly, then her head 
drooped. “Who would take me now?” 

“T have an idea.” He kept his tone even. 
“A suggestion which might be worth 
thinking about.” 

She raised her head slowly and looked 
at him again. A faint hope glimmered in 
her eyes. “Oh,” she cried passionately, “I 
know I could make a good nurse if I tried. 
When I started out as a probationer with 
Anne, I really was good. I loved my work. 
And then I lost my way.” 

“I can show you how to find it again,” 
he said. “There’s an epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal fever in the South Wales valleys, a 
little town named Bryngower. It isn’t a 
pretty place, and it isn’t a pretty disease. 
But they want nurses, and they want them 
badly. They have a poor organization, and 
it’s breaking down under the strain. 
They’d have you there. I can arrange it 
for you. The only question is, do you really 
wish to go?” 

There came a lull in the traffic in the 
street outside. The cafe was suddenly very 
still. It seemed as though Lucy’s future, 
her spiritual welfare, the whole balance of 
her life were poised acutely in the balance. 

Then, with a gesture of resolution that 
made her more like Anne than ever, she 
answered, “I want to go to Bryngower. 
I want to go at once.” 


PRESCOTT awoke next morning with a 
‘mingled sense of achievement and re- 
lief. Whatever it might have cost him 
professionally, he had done what he had 
set out to do. Now he felt that he must 
reap the personal reward that was his due. 
He proposed to tell Anne that he loved her. 
He was on his way to breakfast when the 
telephone rang. It was Lowe. 

“Good morning.” Lowe’s tone was brief. 
“How do you feel? Any regrets?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Not even after this morning’s papers?” 

“T haven’t looked at them.” 

“Well!” Lowe spoke with gentle irony. 
“That’s one way of dodging the brickbats.” 
He paused, then added bluntly, “I’m afraid 
I was right, Prescott. I saw Ogilvy last 
night. The clinic is off the government 
menu.” 

Strangely, Lowe’s news did not dismay 
Prescott. He answered, “It can’t be helped, 
my dear fellow. In fact, you prepared me 
for it. And it doesn’t alter my indebtedness 
to you.” 

Prescott’s spirits were undamped. He 
breakfasted with more appetite than he 
had shown for weeks. Then he went into 


his consulting room to await his first case. 
Almost immediately the bell rang. But it 
was not his case. It was Anne. 

Taken unawares, he started forward to 
greet her. She was radiant. She took his 
hand and began to thank him. 

“It isn’t just that you’ve helped Lucy 
out of this dreadful business. You’ve 
helped her to a new enthusiasm, a new 
beginning. This idea that she should go 
to Wales—why, it was an inspiration!” 

“Tm glad.” Prescott straightened some 
papers on his desk. The beauty of her 
smile, the sweetness of her unexpected 
presence made him unaccountably ner- 
vous. “It'll be hard work, of course. And 
dangerous. She must be careful. Cerebro- 
spinal fever is no joke.” 

“Nurses don’t expect it to be a joke.” 
Anne laughed outright, so filled was she 
with happiness, with burning enthusiasm. 

A silence fell, then, glancing at her side- 
ways, he said, in a voice that was formal 
because of his embarrassment, “I wonder 
if you would care to lunch with me today? 
It would give me great pleasure. And there 
is —there is so much I want to say to you.” 

Her face altered, and a shade of disap- 
pointment came upon it. She answered, 
“I’m so sorry. But the train leaves for 
Cardiff at half-past one.” 

“That isn’t too late. We can lunch to- 
gether when your sister has gone.” 

“But don’t you understand, Dr. Pres- 
cott? I’m going, too.” 

“You, too?” he gasped, taken aback. 

She made a firm, happy gesture of con- 
currence. “Miss Melville has given me 
permission—what a dear she has been!” 

“But—” He could not speak. 

“I wouldn’t have dreamed of letting 
Lucy go alone. It’s just at this point that 
she needs someone near her, someone to 
encourage her when she gets tired and 
depressed. Besides,” she smiled again, “as 
you said yourself, there’s danger. What 
kind of sister would I be to stay here and 
let her face it by herself?” 

His expression was really serious now. 
He confronted her earnestly. “Please don’t 
go. I have a very special reason for asking 
you not to go.” 

“But I don’t understand.” Her tone was 
puzzled and upset. “What possible ob- 
jection can you have?” 

How could he tell her outright? Her 
very unawareness made it difficult. “I don’t 
care to think of you nursing these fever 
cases,” he muttered. : 

“It’s my work,” she answered. “It’s what 
I want to do, with all my heart and soul. 
There’s nothing I wish to do more.” 

He stared at her with a drawn and fur- 
rowed brow. “Nothing you wish to do 
more than nurse?” } 

“Of course. It’s my career. It’s my life. 
Don’t you see how happy it makes me? 
It’s wonderful to be going with Lucy to 
Bryngower. And all of it due to you!” 

A heavy bar of silence fell within the 
room. He felt a pressure on his temples, 
a weight upon his heart. In one swift mo- 
ment all the reckless joy of his awakening 
was gone. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “I can see it makes 
you happy. I didn’t quite realize at first. 
But now I understand.” He added heavily, 
almost with a note of bitterness, “At least 
you'll let me see you to the station.” 


a six o’clock that evening Anne 
and Lucy reached Bryngower and 
stepped out of the train onto the little 
windswept platform. It was a strange, neg- 
lected township, lying midway between 
the mountains, in the narrow valley of 
the Gower, a dirty, yellow stream. Remote 
and desolate, surrounded by bleak up- 
lands and the scarred workings of the 
mines, with rows and rows of workers’ 
houses huddled beneath the smoke and 
shadow of the belching blast furnaces, it 














RAREBIT SAUCE 


2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 cup milk 

1 cup grated cheese 

1 egg (well beaten) 

4% teaspoon dry mustard 

\% teaspoon salt 

Dash cayenne 

Melt butter in a double boiler, 
add flour, and stir until smooth. 
Pour in milk and cook, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thick- 
ens. Add grated cheese and con- 
tinue cooking and stirring until 
cheese is melted. Add beaten 
egg and seasonings. Cook 2 
minutes more and pour over 
hot Green Giant Peas. Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve at once. 
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BETTER BECAUSE THEY'RE GROWN THAT WAY 






Green Giant Peas are a 
botanical discovery.We 
carefully guarded this 
new pea type which 
grows larger yet more 
tender peas while 
young. By slowly in- 
creasing the exclusive 
seed (S-537), we are 
now able to grow almost 
enough for people who 
want them, 















a . ‘ 
In the richest, sunniest fields (which we scien- 
tifically control every step of the way) Green 
Giant Peas grow big, juicy, sweet and tender. 











Heisa 
Vegerable Expert— 
this Green Giant. 
Look for him on the 
next can of peas 
you buy and be 
sure of a new thrill 
in garden peas. 
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Just at “‘the fleeting mome perfect flavor, 


we harvest Green Giant Peas and rush them to 
the cannery—often less than three hours 
from field to can. 


Packed only by the Minnesota Valley Canning Company of Le Sueur, Minnesota and Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Also packers of Niblets Brand Corn, Niblet-Ears Brand Corn (corn-on-the-cob in a can) and 
Del Maiz Brand Cream Style Corn 
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BRILLO is the original aluminum 
cleanser. The favorite for 26 years 
and today still America’s largest 
seller. BRILLO costs so little. Saves so 
much in time, money and energy. 
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seemed the last place that God had made. 

This, indeed, was Anne’s impression as 
she set out from the station with Lucy in 
the decrepit gig which they had found 
awaiting them. While they drove along, 
she essayed to get some information from 
their driver. 

‘Ts it far to the hospital?” she asked. 

“A bout two mile. But.it ain’t a hospital.” 

“Not a hospital?” Anne stared at him 
in surprise. 

He chuckled grimly. “ ’Tis the old small- 
pox infirmary. Built fifty years back. Tis 
all we’ve got, and us has to make it do.” 

The first view Anne and Lucy had of 
this makeshift edifice was far from re- 
assuring. Squat and darkly roofed, it lay 
upon a dismal stretch of muddy ground 
like a crouching beast. A newer erection 
of asbestos and wood flanked the main 
building—it was the nurses’ home. Toward 
this ramshackle hut they made their way. 

This was far beyond their wildest ex- 
pectation. The narrow cubicle they were 
called upon to share had walls of match- 
board, a tin roof upon which the rain now 
drummed heavily, and a window with a 
broken pane. Mildewed patches on the 
floor and walls indicated the dampness. 


S THE two sisters silently took stock of 
their quarters, steps echoed in the 
corridor and a dark-haired, elderly wom- 
an appeared. Harassed and heavy-eyed, 
her gray uniform bunched about her 
drooping figure, she conveyed the impres- 
sion of being at the end of her resources. 
She gave them a pale smile of welcome. 
“Glad to see you both. I am Miss James 
—in charge here. Did you have a good 
journey? I am afraid your room is not 
very comfortable. But we are so pushed— 
so dreadfully, dreadfully pushed.” Her 
disjointed remarks tailed off; she moved 
her hands jerkily. Anne could see the 
nerve twitching under her left eye. “You'll 
find supper in the living room. Anyhow, 
some kind of meal. I’m afraid it will be 
cold, though. We’re so dreadfully, dread- 
fully pushed. You'll find the duty sheet 
in there, also. I’m sorry to ask you to take 
over tonight, but I must. We’re so dread- 
fully, dreadfully—” 

Anne felt the dreary, mechanical phrase 
coming even before it left the tired ma- 
tron’s lips. There was a pause. Then, with 
another wan smile, Miss James went out. 

Lucy turned to Anne, and said, with 
her new-found soberness, “She’s at her 
wit’s end, poor creature.” 


The two girls washed as best they could > 


in the enamel basin provided. Then, hav- 
ing changed into uniforms, they marched 
along to the living room for supper. 

One glance revealed to them how drab 
and meager was the repast. They sat down 
at the table and began. A few minutes 
later sounds reverberated in the match- 
board corridor, and a batch of five nurses 
entered. They came in without speech, 
tired out from their protracted duty, 
and addressed themselves without com- 
ment to the stale, tinned food. Their uni- 
forms, of varying pattern, indicated that 
they had come from different hospitals. 

Anne was not deterred by the indiffer- 
ence of their reception. Seated next to her 
was an old nurse with an open, human 
face. Anne smiled at her. 

The other woman, whose name was 
Davies, at first seemed uncommunicative. 
But she thawed under Anne’s advances. 
Soon, in an undertone, she was presenting 
a short yet illuminating review of the 
situation at Bryngower. 

There were fifty-four cases of cerebro- 
spinal fever in this travesty of a hospital, 
and the numbers were increasing daily. 
The disease, of a virulent type, had been 
brought to the vicinity by a seaman from 
the Cardiff docks. On his arrival he had 
promptly sickened and died of it. Since 
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then they had buried another forty cases. 

Lately an appeal had been made to the 
central health authority, who had sent 
down from London a medical commis- 
sioner, Doctor Hespley. This office boy, 


-as Nurse Davies contemptously called 


him, was proving to be no more than a 
tintype bureaucrat, whose chief idea—a 
departmental instruction—was to prevent 
publicity’s being given to the epidemic. 

The local practitioners, though badly 
handicapped, were doing their part nobly 
—especially old Dr. Forrest, a rough yet 
priceless diamond, who, despite Hespley’s 
attempted intervention, was virtually in 
charge of the medical services. It was he 
who had diagnosed the first case, he who 
had originally sent for serum. If only Miss 
James had shown something of his stamina 
and courage, signs of a limitation of the 
epidemic might be in sight. But she was 
now confronted by a task far beyond her 
resources. And she was, alas, rapidly go- 
ing to pieces under the strain. 

Anne and Lucy listened to Nurse 
Davies’ recital with tense interest. It was 
Lucy who spoke first. 

“T think the sooner we get into the 
ward and make a start, the better.” 

It was a long, low ward, poorly lit by 
three shaded oil lamps. So closely packed 
were the beds their red blanket covers 
made a double continuous line. It bore 
that air of chaos, of indescribable con- 
fusion, induced by a desperate and hasty 
battle against death. Ice packs dripped 
on the center table, bottles stood un- 
corked in disarray, charts were askew. 

Anne’s practised eye compassed the 
scene in one comprehensive glance. She 
knew the difficulties, the emergencies in- 
volved; but no difficulty and no emer- 
gency should have left the ward like this. 
She made no comment to the nurse they 
were relieving. Nor did she give any 
command to Lucy. They simply started, by 
common consent, to restore order. é 

By ten o’clock, after two hours’ con- 
stant labor, they had effected a striking 
change in the appearance of the ward. 
Then, just as Anne was about to signal 
Lucy to take a breathing spell, the door 
flew open and a man strode into the ward. 
He was a great, lumbering figure, with 
shaggy gray hair that badly needed cut- 
ting, a rough, ill-fitting brown tweed suit, 
and a veined, much-wrinkled, heavy- 
browed face, out of which glinted wise . 
old eyes. From Nurse Davies’ description 
Anne knew him at once as Dr. Forrest. 

Forrest’s entry had been abrupt. But 
at the sight of the ward, so different now 
in its tranquility and order, the old doctor 
drew up short. He glanced around, missing 
nothing in that choleric, intensive scru- 
tiny. Finally his gaze came to rest on 
Anne and Lucy. He made no remark on. 
the improvement in the ward’s condition. 
His eyes bored into them in silence. 

Then he barked, “You’ve just come. 
Where are ye from?” 

“London,” Anne was as laconic as he. 

And for this she won a grudging nod. 

“Come around with me,” he grunted. 
“The pair of ye. There’s work ‘here for a 
couple of real nurses. And, by the grace 
of God, ye look as though ye were some- 
thing more than dummies.” 


Nae Anne nor Lucy had nursed 
cerebro-spinal fever before; but now 
they experienced the devastating force of 
an infection far surpassing, in terror and 
malignancy, the worst form of tropic 
plague. Many of the cases at Bryngower 
were of the apoplectic type. The un- 
happy individual, apparently quite well, 
would be stricken with violent shivering, 
headache, and frightful spasms. Then 
would come stupor. Within twenty hours 
the doomed patient would be dead. 

Anne worried so intensely that she 


could not sleep at night. She knew only 
too well the root cause of the infirmary’s 
inefficiency. Miss James was a well- 
intentioned woman, but she was utterly 
and hopelessly unfitted to command the 
present crisis. Only the stickling authority 
of Dr. Hespley kept her in Bryngower. 
Miss James, like himself, was an official 
of the Health Ministry. No matter that 
Dr. Forrest raved and stormed. To a mind 
that moved in terms of pensions,- promo- 
tion, and the neat initialing of depart- 
mental returns, to displace her was un- 
thinkable. 

Then, about twelve days after the arrival 
of Lucy and Anne, Providence quietly in- 
tervened. Miss James broke down. 

“Tll notify my department immedi- 
ately,” said Hespley. He was long, dry, 
and precise, with gold-rimmed pince- 
nez on his high-bridged nose. “We'll get 
a replacement by the end of the week.” 


“We’ve got one now,” Forrest declared |. 


bluntly. “We’re making Sister Lee head of 
the nursing staff.” 


FORREST did not await the other doctor’s 
answer. He walked out to break the 
news to Anne. He found her, as usual, in 
her ward. “Well!” he declared grimly. “I 
want to be the first to congratulate our 
new matron.” 

She stood very still, her eyes remote, a 
spot of color on either cheek, strangely 
moved by the knowledge of what lay be- 
fore her. At last she was in charge of a 
community of nurses; at last she could put 
into practice what she had longed and 
hoped for all her life. Rapidly she out- 
lined her program. She had thought of 
it so often during the long watches of the 
night that it was perfect and complete. 

“I must have more nurses, Doctor. I 
know where to get them. You see, I’m 
going to put our nurses on eight-hour- 
duty stretches instead of the eleven 


hours they’re doing now. Also, I want to |! 


send some out on house-to-house visit- 
ing. Then we simply must have better 
accommodation for them. And better food. 
Everything depends on the nursing in 


these fever cases. You can’t have super- |: 
lative nursing from tired-out, underfed, |: 
badly housed nurses. We’ve been living |: 


on cold scraps for the past fortnight. It’s 
beyond all sense and reason. Why should 
nurses be treated worse than scullery 
maids? I want hot soups and good hot 
meats for them. I'll find a cook some- 
where. I'll reorganize the kitchen. And I 
want outside living accommodation. Some 
of the nurses must still live in that abom- 
inable hut, I suppose. But I’ve got to have 
a better place for the others. There’s a 
small temperance hotel just outside the 
town. It’s practically empty at the mo- 
ment, and though it’s old-fashioned, it’s 
solid and comfortable. I want to com- 
mandeer that hotel, Doctor. I want a free 
hand with the grocer, the butcher, the 
milkman, and the chemist. I promise you 
Ill waste nothing. I’m thinking only of 
the essentials, supplies of war—only this 
war is to save life, not destroy it!” 

She broke off, quite out of breath, 
afraid that she had offended him by say- 
ing too much. He did not speak for a full 
minute, his small eyes drilling her with 
their penetrating regard. Then he held 
out his hand, gave hers a long, firm clasp. 

“My dear,” he said, in a curiously gentle 
“we're together in this—till the 


was to the post office. Here she sent off two 
wires. One was to Susan Gladstone, sec- 
cretary of the Union, asking for six 
specially selected nurses. The other she 
sent jointly to Nora and Glennie, in Man- 
chester, asking them to move heaven and 
earth to join her. 

Next evening six new nurses arrived 
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NEIGHBOR: “But how can you tell the dif- 
ference till you taste it?” 
MRS. WITHERS: “Look, Alice, you can see the deep 
cream line! And this unbroken Seal shows you 
that the milk hasn’t been tampered with or 
diluted ... yet look how easy it is to open.” 


NEIGHBOR: “How in the world do you get 
Jane to drink milk without coaxing her?” 
MRS. WITHERS: ““That’s easy, Alice. There’s a big 
difference in milk, and I’ve found that the rich- 


est, creamiest milk usually comes in bottles with 
the Welded Wire Hood Seal.” 








MRS. WITHERS IS RIGHT! THE 
WELDED WIRE HOOD 

SEAL IS THE HOOD 

CAP THAT COMPLETELY 
PROTECTS MILK FROM 

THE DAIRY TO YOUR 
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&) NEIGHBOR: “Why is the Hood so long?” 
MRS. WITHERS: “It 4as to be to protect the 
rim of the bottle so no dirt or germs get in when 
you pour the milk. That’s why I always buy from the * 
dairy that uses the Welded Wire Hood Seal. Short 
skirts may be smart on us, but not on milk bottles!” 


HOOD SEAL 
“THE NATIONAL TRADE MARK OF BETTER MILK AND CREAM” 


The Standard Welded Wire Hood 
Seal keeps the entire pouring lip of 
the bortle free from contamination. 
To remove the cap, you simply pull 
down the free length of the wire. 


2. IT’S EASY TO OPEN 


Wan 


A Standard Welded Wire Hood Seal 
completely locks out germ-laden 
dirt, dust, and other contamination 
and locks in the dairy-purity of the 
milk leftat your door every morning. 
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America’s best-known 
baby...cooks vegetables 
specially for your baby... 


It is not enough to grow veg- 
etables specially for your baby. 
Gerber’s also cooks these vegeta- 
bles specially for your baby. Their 
precious vitamins and minerals 
are safeguarded by Gerber proc- 
esses. Scientific equipment — too 
costly for home use— prepares 
baby’s meals better than can be 
done in your own kitchen even 
with your painstaking care. De- 
spite these advantages, Gerber’s 
Baby Foods cost no more. 

Further still, Shaker-Cooking 
—an exclusive Gerber process — 
cooks food evenly inside sealed 
cans to preserve natural color and 
flavor. 

For baby’s sake, buy the baby 
foods bearing the picture of 
America’s Best-Known Baby. 


M APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE 
APPLE SAUCE... BEETS...CARROTS 
: CEREAL...GREEN BEANS...LIVER 
: SOUP WITH VEGETABLES...MEAT- 

=. LESS SOUP...PEAS...PRUNES 
(coer) SPINACH 
VEGETABLE SOUP 





FREE SAMPLE 
OF CEREAL FOOD 


Nourishing, diges- 
tible, tasty. Ready- 


to-serve to your 


baby. For free 
sample write Ger- 
ber’s, Dept. 49, 


Cpe Mich. 
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from the Union. Anne herself showed 
them to their comfortable quarters in the 
temperance hotel. And straightaway she 
set her eight-hour shift in action. The 
reaction to the innovation was incredible. 
At the end of a few days Anne heaved a 
great sigh of thanksgiving. Her team was 
working marvelously, no longer a group 
of apathetic individuals, but a welded, 
fighting unit. 

On the following Monday Nora and 
Glennie arrived. Somehow they had ob- 
tained permission, by a miracle persuaded 
the Bruiser to relent. Anne stole a precious 
half-hour and, taking Lucy with her, 
went to meet them at Bryngower station. 

It was a reunion such as none of them 
had ever visioned, on the gusty platform 
against the background of the gloomy, 
frightened town; yet it lost nothing in 
affection because of that. 

Laughing and talking, the four nurses 
left the station. Though the thought never 
crossed their minds, they paid resounding 
tribute to their own profession. They were 
going, at the risk of their lives, to nurse a 
deadly disease. Yet they did so with gaiety, 
with bright, unflinching courage. 

Later, Anne said to Lucy, hesitantly, 
“I’m so glad you and Nora and Glennie 
have taken to each other. I've got a mar- 
velous big room for the three of you at 
the hotel. I’ve really been worried about 
your room here. It’s damp and horrible.” 

“And what about you? Are you going 
to the hotel?” 

“Oh, no, I must stay here.” 

Lucy smiled quietly. “Then I’m staying, 
too. You don’t think that I’m going to 
let you stop in this dump while I wallow 
in comfort. No thank you, darling. I’m not 
running myself that way, now. Besides, if 
you did send me to the hotel, they’d all 
say you were favoring me because I am 
your sister. And finally, if you must know 
the truth, I want to stick beside you.” 

Anne’s eyes misted. Deeply touched, she 
did not press the point. She said instead, 
“There’s another matter. And here you 
can’t argue. Here I must have my way. 
It isn’t favoritism. It isn’t anything but 
real and solid merit, Lucy. You’ve worked 
wonderfully since we came here. In my 
opinion you’re the best nurse in_ the 
house. I’ve spoken to Dr. Forrest about 
it, and he agrees. Lucy, we're starting 
another ward on the first floor—for the 
children. We want you, I want you, to be 
the new ward sister.” 

Lucy clasped her hands together. Over- 
come, she could not, for a moment, speak. 
Then she said in a low voice, “Thank you, 
are That’s the best news of my whole 

e. 


HE new children’s ward was opened, 

the new sister was in charge. It gave 
Anne a warm expansion of her heart to 
see Lucy in her fresh uniform, so serious 
and intent, so conscious of her respon- 
sibility, and so eager to fulfill it. 

There were perhaps twenty children 
in the ward. Several of them were at 
the stage of recovery. The others, though 
acutely ill, were progressing favorably and 
were expected to recover. But there was 
an exception—one child was mortally ill. 
Dr. Forrest had expressed the opinion that 
she could not live beyond the week. 

Tt was not unduly depressing for a ward 
sister to have one dangerous case in 
twenty. It was, considering the severity 
of the epidemic, a cheerful percentage. 
Yet Lucy, for some queer reason, was not 
content. Her brow was anxious, her de- 
meanor reserved, all her energy bent, it 
seemed, upon that one child. 

So marked was this, Anne could not 
fail to notice it. And today, just four 
weeks after Lucy’s promotion, as Anne 
came into the ward, she had to pause at 
the unexpectedness of what she saw. Lucy 
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was sponging the child gently and sys- 
tematically in an effort to reduce her 
temperature. There was nothing unusual 
in this routine procedure. The wonder was 
that Lucy, as ward sister, should, with 
two nurses available in the ward, be 
doing it herself. 

Unobserved, beside the screens, Anne 
studied Lucy’s actions. The more she 
gazed, the more she became convinced 
of a great tenderness, a deep and secret 
motive, behind everything that Lucy did. 
The child was a little girl of four years, 
the only daughter of a decent couple in 
the town. The father spent most of his day 
walking up and down outside the hospital, 
waiting for news of his little Gracie. 

Certainly, despite the ravages of the 
fever, Gracie Hedley was a sweet child. 
Even now her fine-spun golden hair 
clustered in ringlets on the pillow. And 
as Anne looked at the unconscious Gracie, 
a chord of recollection vibrated in her 
memory. How and why she could not tell 
—yet, nevertheless, there was some 
strange resemblance between this dying 
child and the little boy who had died at 
Shereford of diphtheria. 

In a flash Anne saw it all. Lucy, touched 
by this resemblance, too, was fighting a 
hopeless battle for this other life. 

A troubled line drew between Anne’s 
brows. She dreaded instinctively the psy- 
chological effect, the disappointment, of 
inevitable failure on Lucy’s part. As she 
watched, too, she felt that Lucy was hold- 
ing the child nearer her than was needful, 
exposing herself heedlessly to that infec- 
tion against which all the nurses had 
been warned to take precautions. 

The next day came, and the next. Then 
it was Saturday. The weekend passed. 
And Gracie Hedley still breathed, still 
swung by her slender thread of life. On 
Tuesday morning Dr. Forrest spent a long 
time with the still unconscious girl. He 
declared that should Gracie survive the 
crisis of the next twenty-four hours, 
she would positively recover. He added 
gruffly that, in his opinion, the crisis 
would prove fatal. 


WENTY-FOUR hours! Eyes on the 

clock, Lucy summoned up the last 
of her reserves. The seconds slowly ticked 
away, the minutes dragged along. Some- 
how the day went on. Lucy had barely 
been out of the ward for twelve hours. 
Nevertheless, immune to all Anne’s re- 
monstrances, she determined to spend the 
night there, too. 

And so, when darkness fell and the 
lamps were lit, Lucy settled herself to 
watch beside the cot. She had no sense 
of tiredness. She felt light, impervious to 
fatigue, filled by a predestined force that 
nothing could impair. 

All that day Gracie had seemed to be 
holding her own. But now, as the shad- 
ows deepened, it seemed as though the 
last remnants of her feeble strength were 
leaving her. She began to breathe with a 
faint stertor, and her temperature sud- 
denly shot up. And worst of all, her head, 
pulled back by spasm, was locked be- 
tween her thin shoulder blades. 

Lucy’s eyes never left the dying child’s 
face. Through all her ministrations her 
own gaze remained fixed upon those poor 
_sightless, squinting eyes. She held the 
limp hand in hers. It was as though she 
poured some fierce, implacable current 
into that emaciated little frame. 

About two o’clock in the morning 
Gracie’s breathing began to fail. And her 
pulse, under Lucy’s finger, flickered and 
was almost still. Lucy’s face went deathly 
pale. Was she to fail, at the eleventh 
hour, after all that she had done? She 
bent forward frantically and, lifting the 
limp form of the child, pressed her mouth 
against the almost lifeless lips. Desper- 
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| she stopped. The child was breathing 


| them the opportunity to do this work. She 
| ing these past weeks, it was odd she could 
| not put these thoughts in words. She felt 


| conflict of emotions, disturbing, not fully 


| smile a little. 


| ately she inflated the collapsed chest with 


her own breath. Then she started swiftly 

the movements of artificial respiration. 
How long she continued she did not 

know. But there came a moment when 


again, softly but regularly. Beads of 
perspiration had broken on her brow. 
With shaking fingers Lucy fumbled for 
her thermometer. She could scarcely take 
the reading. But when she did, she almost 
cried aloud. The fever had broken. 
Quickly she reached for the feeding 
pipette, dropped a few drachms of pep- 
tone solution on Gracie’s tongue. Her 
heart gave a great bound when she 
saw the child swallowing naturally. The 
breathing strengthened, as did the pulse. 
The temperature fell another degree. 
More nourishment, taken more easily. 
And then, as the first streaks of dawn fil- 
tered through the blinds, Gracie’s eyelids 
lifted. She looked up at Lucy with con- 
sciousness, with intelligence. She could 
not speak—that was yet to come. But 
there it was, the gleam of life and un- 
derstanding. The crisis was over at last. 
A great rush of joy broke over Lucy. 
Tears came blindingly and stingingly, 
tears of ecstatic joy. She pressed her hands 
together, lifted them up in a prayer of 
gratitude. Then stumblingly she rose and 
rolled up the window blind. There, against 
the opposite wall, keeping vigil, staring 
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By Doris Peel 


A memorable story of what 
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up toward her, was Tom Hedley. She 
made a gesture of abandoned joy. And as 
he started forward, she went dizzily to 
the door to meet him. There, on the 
threshold, as she told him, the rising sun 
set a light about them both. 

The recovery of little Gracie Hedley 
sent a happy stir throughout the hospi- 
tal, the more so as it synchronized with a 
general abatement of the epidemic. To 
Anne, sitting quietly in her room writing 
letters, it seemed as though the major 
portion of her work were done. Looking 
ahead, she allowed her thoughts to dwell 
on her return with Lucy to London. Lucy, 
after her noble showing here, would 
surely get a ward from Miss Melville. How 
wonderful that would be—she and Lucy, 
ward sisters together at the Trafalgar! 

And now she was writing her last and 
most difficult letter. It was to Dr. Prescott. 
Why she should find it difficult, she could 
scarcely comprehend. She said little of her 
own achievement and much of Lucy’s. 
She thanked him again for having given 


quickly exhausted her budget of news. 
She had thought of Prescott so often dur- 
toward him a strange confusion, a vague 


apprehended, as though she wished, yet 
feared, to see him. This idea made her 





It was at this moment that Nora burst, | 
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without knocking, into the room. She 
stood, out of breath, very pale, trying to 
conquer her distress. And then she 
panted, “Lucy has fainted in the ward. 
She—she just collapsed.” 

Anne half-turned, rigidly, in her chair. 

“It’s nothing.” Nora stammered lamely, 
her looks belying her words. “Only—Dr. 
Forrest—he sent me to fetch you.” 

A dozen questions trembled on Anne’s 
lips. But she knew, with sudden and awful 
foreboding, the cause of Lucy’s collapse. 
Still rigid, like a sleepwalker, she rose 
and followed Nora toward the ward. 

It was not there, but in the small outer 
room used as a ward kitchen, that they 
found Lucy. She lay on some pillows, 
thrown hastily upon the floor, with Dr. 
Forrest on one knee beside her and two 
nurses standing close behind him. Even 
before she glanced at Dr. Forrest, one 
look at Lucy told Anne the worst. Lucy 
had not fainted—she was unconscious, 
breathing rapidly, her face deeply flushed. 
Already the first faint, ugly mottling of 
the rash was showing beneath her skin. 
Anne’s heart went cold as ice. She knew 
that Lucy was stricken with the fever. 

With a creaking of his old joints, Dr. 
Forrest rose up from his knee. He kept 
his eyes away from Anne for fear that 
she should read in them the ominous 
truth. But Anne had seen enough of this 
terrible disease to understand that Lucy 
had been taken by its worst and most 
malignant form. With a great effort she 
pulled herself together, turned to Nora. 

“Get the bed ready in the end room. 
Then tell Nurse Glen I shall want her.” 

Ten minutes later they carried Lucy 
through the yard to the sickroom beyond. 
Immediately Dr. Forrest made a spinal 
puncture and injected a massive dose of 
serum. Nora and Glennie were standing 
by. With a desperate effort, Anne con- 
trolled her anguished senses. She deputed 
to Glennie the first stretch of duty and 
to Nora the second, resolving to be there 
continuously herself. 


eee news traveled swiftly through the 
hospital, and a shadow settled on the 
place. Lucy’s winning ways and unflag- 
ging service had made her truly popular 
among the staff, and now they were doing 
everything—everything, to pull Lucy 
through. Yet Lucy was not responding to 
treatment. 

At four o’clock she became delirious. 
Tossing about under the toxins of the in- 
fection, she babbled a jumble of broken 
phrases, memories of her childhood, her 
schooldays, her early days at the County. 
Always she spoke of Anne. And once in 
her thin, high voice she tried to sing a 
hymn that had been a favorite of her 
mother’s. 

What agony it was for Anne, both Nora 
and Glennie could only guess. Anne gave 
no sign as, with tireless hands, she kept 
renewing the ice cap on her sister’s burn- 
ing head. Lucy’s temperature was still ris- 
ing. Dr. Forrest, coming in each hour, 
could find no more to say. He could only 
shake his head. 

At half-past six came the onset of the 
first fit. Anne seemed turned to stone 
with horror. But it was she who gave 
Lucy her injection of morphine. 

“Anne! For God’s sake, go out,’ Nora 
pleaded. 

“Only for a minute,” Anne answered 
in a hollow tone. “I must send a wire. 
Her husband must be sent for.” 

She went to the office and telephoned 
a telegram to Joe, care of Transport, Lim- 
ited. Then, as an afterthought, fearing 
that such a wire might not find Joe, that 
if he were up north it might lie about 
the office, she dispatched a long telegram 
to Dr. Prescott, asking him to locate Joe, 
send him immediately to Bryngower. 
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Night came, and with it Lucy’s de- 
lirium increased. Despite the opiates, she 
tossed and raved. More than once Anne 
had to hold her tightly to restrain her. 
As she did so she felt, with a dreadful 
pang, the thinness of Lucy’s arms. It was 
not the fever that had worn her out, but 
those weeks of ceaseless work that had 
gone before. Then, all at once, Lucy’s 
temperature fell. It did not fall so much 
as drop like a stone. 

Nora, reading the thermometer, gasped. 
“Tt was 105 half an hour ago. And now 
it’s 99.” 

_ Far from being favorable, it was the 
worst sign possible, inevitable precursor 
of the end. 

“Fetch Dr. Forrest,” Anne said. “And 
please bring Glennie, too.” 

Shortly after eleven Lucy’s delirium 
stopped. Her features, no longer flushed 
and swollen, wore a pinched and sunken 
look. Then, feebly, her eyelids flickered. 
She stared up at Anne. “Anne,” she whis- 
pered, “some water.” 

When they had given her a drink, she 
lay quietly a moment on her back. She 
was quite conscious, and they read in 
her eyes that she knew she was dying. 
Then she stirred. Her gaze traveled 
feebly around the room, resting on Nora 
and on Glennie. She made an effort to 
reach out her hand toward them. 

‘It was grand knowing you—working 
with you—” Her voice was scarcely audi- 
ble. 

Tears were running down Nora’s face, 
and Glennie’s cheek was twitching. The 
hardy Scots nurse choked as she said, 
“We'll soon be working together again.” 

Lucy tried to smile, but her dry lips 
barely parted. “Not this time, Glennie.” 
Then she whispered, “Please, would you 
let me be alone a little while with Anne?” 


[eee did as they were bid. Nora’s sobs, 
as she went out, were stifling her. Anne 
sat by the bed, holding her sister’s hand. 

“Anne,” said Lucy at length, feebly, yet 
with complete lucidity, “do you remem- 
ber at the County—the little child that 
died? I’ve made up for that now, I think.” 

Because of the wild turmoil of emotion 
surging in Anne’s breast, she could only 
nod her head. 

“Lucky, wasn’t it,” Lucy reflected, 
“that I had the chance to get back a life 
for the one I lost?” 

“Yes, darling,” Anne whispered. 

“Another thing I’d like you to know,” 
murmured Lucy. “Before I came here I 
wrote to Matron at the County. I told 
her everything.” She was silent, then she 
asked, “Have you sent for Joe?” 

Anne nodded. “There’s a train comes in 
at midnight.” 

The vestige of a smile flickered on 
Lucy’s cracked lips. “Maybe,” she paused 
for breath, “maybe my train will have 
gone by then.” She added, “Poor Joe! 
Help him if you can, Anne dear. I didn’t 
help him much.” 

Lucy’s breathing was more shallow 
now, a film was settling on her eyes. She 
wandered a little, then suddenly she said, 
“Anne, sing that hymn we sang when 
we were kids. You remember—‘The day 
Thou gavest, Lord, is ended.’ ” 

It was the hymn she had been singing 
in her delirium. 

Anne fought back her blinding tears. 
“O God,” she prayed, “don’t let me break 
down yet, let me do this last thing for 
Lucy.” She slipped her arm around Lucy’s 
shoulders and, holding her close, in a 
low, sweet voice she began to sing. 

“The day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended, 

The darkness falls at Thy behest; 

To Thee our morning hymns as- 
cended, 

Thy praise shall sanctify our rest... .” 


The last verse ended. Lucy sighed. 
“Thank you, Anne.” Her eyes were wide 
and distant. “What a dark night it has 
been.” Her cheek, on Anne’s, was very 
cold. “But now it’s getting lighter. Anne, 
darling, it must be morning.” With that 
she sank back on the pillow, her head 
fell sideways, and, peacefully, for her it 
was eternal morning. 

Anne sat a long time by the bedside. 
Tears would not come to her now. Chilled 
and impotent, she felt she could not 
move. Blindly she kissed Lucy’s brow, 
closed her eyes, pulled up the sheet. Dis- 
tantly she heard the shriek of an engine. 
Later, the sound of an arriving car. It 
was Joe’s entrance that roused her. 

She turned slowly toward him as he 
stood in the doorway, twisting his cap in 
his hands, with apprehensive gaze directed 
toward the shrouded figure on the bed. 
She saw that he was prepared, that they 
had broken the news to him outside. 

“I’m sorry, Joe,” she said quietly. “It 
was so unexpected.” 

He took a step forward, timidly. Aware 
of what had happened, he struggled be- 
tween nervousness and grief. She tried 
to help him as best she could. 

“It’s so terribly sudden, this fever.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, finding his tongue 
at last. “That’s what Dr. Prescott told me, 
coming in the train.” 

She gazed at him dully. “Dr. Prescott. 
Is he here?” 

Joe inclined his head. “He brought me. 
He’s been decent.” Again he took a 
nervous step toward the bed. And once 
more Anne, in her kindness, helped him. 
Silently she drew back the sheet. Only 
then, at the sight of the marred features 
of the pretty girl who had been his wife, 
did Joe break down. He knelt by the bed- 
side and began to cry. 


EASE left him there. With lowered 
head and suffocating heart, she stum- 
bled from the room. Outside, the first 
person she saw was Prescott. Her dull, 
incredulous gaze envisaged his dark and 
clean-cut features, now stamped with a 
grave concern. Dimly she was aware of 
him taking her arm, leading her away 
from those who would hurt her with well- 
meant sympathy. At the end of the cor- 
ridor he halted, still holding her arm, and 
faced her directly. 

“Anne,” he said, in a tone which for 
once betrayed his deep emotion, “what 
am I to say to you, my dear? The moment 
I got your wire I hurried Joe here. I am 
sorry we are too late.” f 

“It doesn’t matter,” she murmured 
hopelessly. “Nothing matters now.” 

“You’re wrong, my dear.” His voice 
shook slightly. He nerved himself to con- 
tinue, to fulfill the resolution he had 
made through weeks of missing her. “You 
matter. You matter very much.” 

She looked at him stupidly. He con- 
tinued, indescribably moved by her sor- 
row, carried away by his feelings for her, 
so long repressed, determined to tell her 
at all costs that he loved her. 

“Anne, my dearest. Don’t look so sad 
and broken. I love you. I love you with 
all my heart, and I have done so for 
months. Give me the chance to comfort 
you, to make you happy again as my wife.” 

He tried to take her in his arms. But 
she broke away from him frantically. 

“No, no,” she cried wildly. “Not that. 
Don’t you see—that Lucy—my sister— 
Lucy is dead?” 

Wildly, like a wounded bird, she gazed 
at him. Then all her suffering, liberated 
at last, rushed into her throat, choking 
her. Tears, hot merciful tears, came well- 
ing to her eyes. Sobbing bitterly, she 
rushed down the stairs and out of the 
hospital into the cold morning air. 


(To be concluded) 
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Opening Night 
(Continued from page 25) 


Her granddaughter had cried, “Oh, I’ve 
heard of her. She’s a beautiful debutante, 
who came out last year. What would Uncle 
Jim ever do with just an ordinary girl?” 

Mrs. Hartwell had winced. She won- 
dered that herself. 

She remembered when Eve came, 
bringing with her a warmth and excite- 
ment that stirred the little house. 

She remembered the letter: “Mother, 
Eve’s going to marry me this summer. 
Wish me luck.” She had thought, “Now 
he’ll give up this crazy business.” But on 
he went, and they didn’t get married that 
summer or the next. Mrs. Hartwell sighed. 
It was such a waste, all that time. Just like 
his plays that opened and then faded away. 

She looked at the pile of yellow tele- 
grams. Why had she never sent her son 
a telegram? All she had said tonight was, 
“T hope everything will be all right.” What 
did she wish, anyhow? 

Why, she almost wished that Jim’s play 
would fail. Then he might give up the 
whole thing—the way his partner, Jake 
Redman, had—and get back into some- 
thing secure. Yes, she almost wished that 
the play would fail. That might save him. 

Mrs. Hartwell had started to do the 
dishes before she noticed that Jim hadn’t 
touched his ice cream. That was odd. He 
must be sick. 





























ee kept walking up and down the liv- 
ing room, up and down. She wished 
that Ned Winsted would come quickly. 
In her hand she held the two green tickets 
for Jim’s opening. When they had come, 
she had thought, “I won’t go!” But now it 
was the night, and she was going. 

Eve caught a glimpse of herself in the 
long mirror. It was funny to think she was 
doing her hair a way Jim had never seen, 
thinking new thoughts Jim didn’t know, 
marrying someone new. But you get over 
things. Even Jim Hartwell. 

They had met once or twice at parties 
since she left him. The last time, Jim had 
said, “I hear you’re being married. Luck 
to you, Evey. How’s Ned?” 

“Ned’s fine, Jim. How’s the new play?” 

“Just fine, Evey. I'll send you seats. 
You'll come?” 

“Of course, Jim,” and her voice had been 
light and sure. “Ill keep my fingers 
crossed.” 

Susan, her twelve-year-old sister, came 
into the living room. “I wish I was old and 
could go tonight, Eve,” she said. “I’m going 
to get down and pray it will be a smash 
hit and Jim will be famous and you'll be 
sorry. Aren’t you even going to call him 
up and wish him luck?” 

“You’d better go to bed, darling,” said 
ve. 

It would have been a crazy life with 
Jim, she thought, after Susan had gone. No 
security, no life at all. She was proud of 
herself for ending a thing that simply 
couldn’t work. 

She remembered Jim saying, “Eve, I 
love you. You'll wait, Eve. I’ve got to get 
a hit before you take me on. I’ve got to 
show your family!” 

Eve had answered, “I want you to have 
your chance, Jimmy.” And she had waited 
—Eve Fenton, who looked as though she’d 
wait for no one. That was three years ago. 
But Jim Hartwell had bad luck. The 
Broadway boys said, “He’s the swellest 
guy, but bad luck’s chasing him.” Yet 
Eve had waited. : 

Well, tonight it would be wonderful, all 
the waiting done. Just an ordinary night, 
calm and peaceful and still. Tonight there 
would be no one saying, “Darling, don’t 
be late. Watch the critics, snoop right up 
behind old Morris. And meet me after the 
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second act, you know where I hide. If I 
didn’t have you, if you weren’t waiting—” 

Tonight there would be no girl shiver- 
ing, breathless, panicky, saying, “Darling, 
it’s got to go. I’ve got my fingers crossed. 
Vll be praying.” 

Eve went to the telephone and called 
Jim. When she heard his voice, she forgot 
what had happened between them. 

“How do you feel, Jim?” That wasn’t 
the thing to say. 

“I feel lonesome,” he said. “Probably 
just my cold. I’ve got one of those rotten 
ones, you remember. Sweet of you to call.” 

‘T’ll keep my fingers crossed,” said Eve. 

The telephone clicked, and Eve felt cold 
and deserted. The air around her began 
to feel close and tense and still, the way 
it used to on Jim’s opening nights. “Please 
hurry, Ned,” thought Eve. Ned Winsted, 
who would put her life in order, make it 
steady and secure. When he came, she 
smiled with relief. Now she could think 
ahead and not remember. 

In the cab Ned took her in his arms and 
kissed her, and she pretended it was Jim, 
as she always did these days. 

Ned said, “I hear Jim’s flat broke. Un- 
less this show goes over, they say he’s 
through. Why 
doesn’t he get out 
of this cut-throat 
business?’’ He 
went on, “But I 
still don’t see 


THE 


“I’m not Jake Redman,” Jim had said 
sharply, looking at her as though she were > 
a stranger. “You don’t mean this, Eve. 
Listen, this is the play I’ve always wanted. 
It’s going to be a smash hit. Can’t you see 
the crowds, Eve?” His eyes had been 
blazing with excitement. 

Then something had broken in Eve. 
“You won’t take this job? Not if I ask 
you to? Then you don’t love me, Jim. Now 
I know. I hate your theatre, it’s ruined 
us. It’s going to eat you up, too. I’m sick 
of dressing up and going to your openings. 
Waiting. Watching things go to pieces. 
You and me, too, Jim. Wasted, spoiled. 
It’s wicked, stupid. You’re hard, Jim. 
Yow’re stubborn. I can’t go on if you do 
this play. Give it up for me, Jim.” 

Then she had left him standing in his 
room, with the play in his hand. Now she 
was riding, all dressed up, to see the very 
play that had broken them up. 

Then they were at the theatre. Someone 
flashed a light as they went through the 
lobby. Eve could see her picture in the 
paper. She hoped it wouldn’t show the rot- 
ten, sneaking thought in her mind, those 
words of Susan’s. [tll be a hit, and he'll 
be famous, and you'll be sorry. 

“You'll be sorry, 
Eve, just too late,” 
she thought. “If 
this play’s a hit, 
Jim will be gone 
from me forever. 


PLEA 





why you want to 
marry me.’ He 
didn’t say it hum- 
bly at all. It was 
just a statement. 
“You had Jim. I 
never saw a 
woman who 
didn’t want Jim 
Hartwell. You’re 
sure, Eve?” 
“You've known 
me since I was 
three, Ned,” she 
said. ‘‘You’ve 
plenty of money. 
You’re a good 
businessman. 
You don’t pro- 
duce plays. We 
can have a de- 
cent life and lots 
of children. I 
think I must love 
you, Ned.” Her 
voice was cool 
and honest. She 


By Kate Randle Menefee 


THE snows of time lay white upon her 
hair— 

The lonely stranger whom I met today— 

And though her blue eyes smiled, a weary 


air 

Of grief moved with her as she called to 
say, 

“Please tell me how to reach Mulberry 
Street.” 


And as I told her, and she looked ahead 
Where silver shadows and the sunset meet 


Each twilight hour—“Don’t send me wrong,” 
she said. 


Across the lilac of the dusk her plea 


Broke through the stillness like a haunting 
"cry 


That pierced my heart, and thought stirred 
tenderly 


For all who wandered lost beneath the sky. 


The wind passed softly, like a shadow’s 
song, 


He’ll be what he 


-wanted without 


me. If it fails, may- 
be he’ll come back. 
Maybe I’ve always 
hoped he would. 
Maybe I’m not go- 
ing to marry Ned. 

“I hope it fails, 
Jim,” thought Eve. 
‘Tm wicked, but I 
hope it fails... .” 

After Jim had 
left for the thea- 
tre, Mrs. Hartwell 
thought she had. 
better go to bed. 
She should be tired 
after her trip, but 
she wasn’t. 

She wondered if 
Rosemary Thraves 
would be at Jim’s 
opening, and how 
she would look. 
She was probably 
one of those too 


” 
remembered the LEE 


rushing words 

she used to say to 

Jim, and they seemed melodramatic and 
even foolish. 

“The bets are that Rosy Thraves gets 
him if he gets through,” said Ned. “She’s 
already told it to the town.” 

Eve smiled. “I hear she’s got a new chin- 
chilla coat, too.” She could see Rosy with 
her furs and her pale-gold hair and all 
the money in her own two hands that 
could buy Jim a theatre. 

“What’s the play this time, Eve?” Ned 
was asking. He seemed very far away. 

“I don’t know exactly,” said Eve vague- 
ly. She moved restlessly in the cab, re- 
membering what had been. She could see 
the play lying on Jim’s table in Jim’s 


|room. She could feel the smooth, sleek 


paper in her hands. She had wanted to 
tear it into bits, for it was doing that to 
Jim and her. 

She could hear herself: “But what about 
the job, darling? It’s a marvelous job. 





|They’re practically handing it to you, and 
‘there aren’t lots of jobs around these days. 
|Take it, and we can get married. Look at 
Jake Redman. He got out of the theatre, 
|too, just in time.” 
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And echoes filled the world—“Don’t send 


stylish women— 

worldly, petted— 

who would never 
stay married to any man—even Jim. 

She wondered if Eve would be there, 
too. She had been so fond of Eve. How Jim 
could let Eve go, she could never under- 
stand. She wondered if it had hurt him 
very much. Oh, young people took things 
so lightly these days. Maybe things didn’t 
mean so much to her son Jim. 

Mrs. Hartwell felt old and left behind, 
there in that snug little room, while every- 
thing in the world was happening outside. 

Why wasn’t she at the opening? But 
people like herself didn’t go to great fash- 
ionable openings. Some day she would go 
to the matinee and take Cousin Bessie. 
She wished suddenly that she had said 
something else to her son besides “I hope 
everything will be all right.” 

She remembered when he had been go- 
ing to speak a piece at his school com- 
mencement and had been scared to death 
and begged her not to come. But she had 
crept in, and he had been so pleased when 
he got home and found she had heard him. 
Tonight was something like commence- 
ment, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. Hartwell went to the window and 


watched the lights. The sky was so red 
over Broadway that it looked like a fire, 
a signal. Then she put on her hat, went 
down the stairs, and got into a taxi.... 

From her seat, quite near the stage, 
she watched the people swarming down 
the aisles. They all seemed to know one 
another, just the way they did at home. 
But they seemed so sure of everything. 
There seemed nothing left anywhere ex- 
cept them. Jim was in this world, too, and 
she had never realized it. It was probably 
a lot more important than hers had ever 
been. Then she thought of how she’d been 
the prettiest girl in her class at Abbot 
Academy and they’d given her a mirror, 
and she felt a little better. 

The music began to play, and Mrs. Hart- 
well was frightened. She was frightened 
of mink and ermine and strange, queer 
furs she had never known and flowers and 
perfume and boredom and light laughter 
and all those smooth, glittering faces wait- 
ing for Jim’s curtain. She wondered how 
her son had been so calm tonight and eaten 
his supper. Then she remembered that he 
had left the ice cream. 

The lights were going out, and it was 
getting dark; but people were still pour- 
ing down the aisles. “Oh, they’ll spoil it,” 
she thought fiercely. She had never felt 
like this before in her life. She had a 
whole new set of emotions. Where was 
Jim? “Oh, how can he bear it?” thought 
his mother. “I don’t think I can.” Then 
the curtain went up. 

Mrs. Hartwell 
mustn’t miss a word of Jim’s play. Then 
she forgot it had to do with Jim or herself 
and was carried away to another land, 
and then the act was over. “It’s too soon,” 
she thought. 

She heard the man beside her say to his 
companion, “It’s a washout. Let’s go!” 

The woman said, “After the next act. 
I’m so sorry for Jim. I just saw Rosy 
Thraves over there. She’s wrapped in fur 
from head to foot, and she’s got a gold 
snood on her hair. She’s out after Jim, all 
right. I guess she hopes this play flops. 
She’ll have more chance then.” 

Mrs. Hartwell’s foot was very near the 
man’s, and she had a savage impulse to 
stamp right on it and cry, “This is my 
son Jim’s play. Flop? How dare you say 
a thing like that! A play as beautiful as 
this. Jim’s Rosy wanting it to flop, too. 
How cruel people are.” Then she caught 
herself and blushed. She had been like 
Rosy—only two hours ago—thinking, “If 
this play fails, it might be a good thing.” 


IM HARTWELL stood in the back of 
the dark theatre and watched the cur- 
tain move up slowly. He could feel a cold 
draft. He bent his head almost as though 
he were hiding from a blow. 


It was like waiting before an operation. 


Like entering an arena. The hand-picked 
audience of whom he was so proud, whom 
he knew by name, were like faces watch- 
ing a bullfight. When it was over, they 
would go on somewhere, on and on. There 
was no glamour tonight. Cold, hard facts. 
Cold, hard faces, Cold, hard money. 

He was listening to Farraday’s voice 
now—Farraday, whom he had chosen. It 
sounded weak, lifeless, too slow. There 
seemed to be great spaces between the 
words. No sense. Farraday wouldn’t let 
them down, would he? Why did every- 
thing go so slowly? So many dreadful 
things come slowly: war, old age. Failure. 

He couldn’t be sure now, not till the 
papers came. It must be his nerves. His 
cold. He was tired. Things had gone wrong 
—but that was always part of the show. 

If you put on this play, I'll leave you. 
He could hear Eve’s voice, too. I hate your 
openings. They frighten me. Give it up. 

The lights began to come on, and he 
went to the box office. “Fine house,” said 
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| Langford, the manager. But Jim slipped 
| back to his hiding place. He could smell 
| failure in the air. 

| Bad-Luck Hartwell. They had been 
right, all of them—Eve, his mother, Rosy. 
Now Rosy could have her way, it was too 
late for anything else. Rosy, spoiled, 
friendly, beautiful. Rosy, who said, “For- 
get the old play. What does it ‘matter 
anyhow?” Married to Rosy, he’d stay 
dressed up and sit in the front row. Some- 
day he’d produce a play that amused 
Rosy, and it wouldn’t matter if it failed. 
Never again would it matter. 

Eve had wished him luck tonight. Maybe 
she would be sorry. That would help. And 
then, without even looking up, he felt her 
by his side. 

There was a dazed look in his eyes. 


|“Evey, you look so lovely. Evey, you’ve 


changed your hair.” 

“Do you mind my coming, Jim, the way 
I used to? I just wanted to tell you it ‘was 
going fine, Jim, just fine.” Her voice and 
her eyes—he knew his Eve so well—told 
him that the play was falling into bits. 

“Jim,” her voice was eager, anxious now, 
“you're coming to the party. Ill see you 
there. I want to tell you—” Then she said, 
“Farraday is good, isn’t he, Jim?” 

“Eve, don’t lie, don’t make up stories 
tonight.” Jim Hartwell’s face looked old 
and gray and harried. It twisted and broke 
in a hundred different lines. “Eve, he was 
dreadful, dreadful. You. know it, Eve.” 

“Why, Jim,” cried Eve. “Don’t look like 
that.” She had never seen him look like 
that, not even when she left him. “Don’t 





do that, darling.” And there Eve saw Jim 
Hartwell clearly for the first time,.in the 
narrow passage with his back against the 
wall, between the glitter in front and the 
struggle behind. Saw that for Jim to leave 
the theatre was like her leaving Jim. 

“He loves it the way I love him. I’ve got 
an empty space around me now. That’s 
what he’d always have around him if he 
went back to the bank.” 


LL at once the careful, cautious future 

with Ned Winsted looked smug and 

puny against the tremendous truth and 
despair in Jim Hartwell’s face. 

Curtain! Curtain! “Don’t mind me, Evey. 
You were right about everything. lm a 
stubborn fool.” Curtain! 

She, Eve, had willed this thing. Now it 
must be stopped. Quick. Somehow. She 
started to ery after him, “Don’t say that, 
Jim. Come on, the way you used to. Come 
on, Jim, they’ll be standing in lines.” But 
he was gone. She went back to her seat. 

Ned Winsted watched her curiously. 
“You saw Jim, Eve. How’s he taking it?” 

“All right,” said Eve. 

“You want him back, don’t you, Eve? 
You’re glad the play’s no good, aren’t you, 
Eve? Now he'll be through. I saw Rosy 
Thraves, and she’s pretty happy, too. But 
my bets are on you, Eve. You and Jim.” 

Eve sat there covered with guilt, feeling 
almost a criminal. “You’re so good, Ned. 
I didn’t know there was anyone like you. 
You knew in the cab tonight that it was 
Jim. I guess you always knew. Will you 
forgive me?” Then it grew dark, and she 
was thankful no one could see the tears 
in her eyes. 

The curtain was up, and Eve began to 
listen, almost unwillingly. Suddenly the 
play began to hold her. It tore along now, 
faster and faster. Maybe she was feeling 
what Jim had felt the night he said, “Eve, 
it’s the most wonderful play.” Seeing what 
he had wanted it to be. Maybe at last she 
was using Jim’s heart and eyes. She for- 


| got that Rosy Thraves had a million dol- 
; tars and light, light hair. She forgot that 


she was a selfish, foolish girl, not so bright 
|.as twelve-year-old Susan. She sat there 





| listening to Jim’s play, comforted and as- 
sured; for no matter what happened now, 
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failure or success, she believed in Jim 
absolutely... . 

Jim stood in the empty theatre now, and 
the stale, musty theatre air came back, 
killing all the perfume. He could still hear 
the smattering of polite applause. Someone 
backstage yelled: “Rehearsal tomorrow? 
What for?” He went into the. box office. 
Langford pushed a note and a telegram 
into his hands. 

Rosy’s note: “Darling, meet me at the 
party. Get away as soon as you can.” The 
telegram: was from a Mary Marvin and 
said something about luck and success. 
Who was Mary Marvin? He stuffed them 
both in his pocket. “Get some sleep,” he 
told Langford. That was about all you 
could say. Tomorrow was what made you 
squirm—having to tell them all that they 
were through. 


af tee left by the front exit and walked 
swiftly across 46th toward Park, toward 
Rosy and the party. The lights turned red, 
and for a moment he looked back at the 
sign, “James Hartwell presents.” The 
street looked empty and stupid. There was 
no illusion left. 

He stood staring at a plate of make- 
believe food in a window and turned away 
disgusted. But then he went back and into 
the cheap restaurant, because he was tired. 
He sat down and put his head in his hands. 

“Mr. Hartwell!” Jim looked up, but he 
hardly saw the girl standing there. She 
was so small and quiet that no one would 
ever notice her. Even her voice was thin 
and shy. 

“You don’t remember me, Mr. Hartwell. 
I’m Mary Marvin. I missed you after the 
opening, and then I just ran into you 
here. Isn’t that luck?” 

Luck. “Bad-Luck Hartwell,” Jim thought 
’ wearily. Just someone who wanted a part. 

“What are you doing next, Mr. Hart- 
well?” she asked. 

Just what are you doing next? It might 
be a good idea to tell someone, even this 
girl standing here. That would get him 
away from those lights once and for all. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “Please sit down 
and have some coffee. But I’m afraid I 
haven’t a part for you. You see—” he said 
it very clearly—“I’m getting out of the 
theatre. You’d better get out, too.” 

The lights in the room were so bright 
that they blotted out the girl’s face and 
left only her eyes. They were enormous 
with disbelief. 

He went on. “The play’s a flop. I know 
it, and so do you, if you were there. It 
will close tomorrow. Listen, I should have 
got out long ago. The theatre’s nothing 
but a tempest in a teapot, a melodramatic, 
childish stew, a lot of selfish puppets gib- 
bering up and down, that cheat and twist. 
I'm glad I’m out. You'll be, too. You’d 
better run along home.” Then he said 
childishly, “But you think you're through, 
and then that awful hope keeps coming 
back, while you wait for the papers. It’s 
hell waiting for the papers.” 

“T know,” said Mary Marvin. “It’s aw- 
fue 

He was watching the girl curiously now. 
There was nothing special about her, ex- 
cept her eyes. She had on a rather shabby 
suit, and she looked tired, but very young 
and honest and somehow brand-new. 

The girl smiled, and he wondered how 
he had forgotten her. Where? When? 
There was something puzzling, tantalizing, 
about her. She said, “I’m the girl you sent 
to Denver to play Alixe. The first job I'd 
had for a year.” 

It began to come back. “Oh, you’re the 
one who didn’t work out. I thought they 
fired you.” He wondered what she had 


done the night she was fired—alone out | 


there, no friends. What she had done 
afterward—probably lived in a cheap 
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room and eaten only one meal a day. 

Suddenly a rage swept over him at him- 
self and this girl, too—at her helplessness, 
her foolishness for chasing this will-o’- 
the-wisp, for being here at this time of 
night gaping at him. These children that 
haunted his office night and day. No looks 
to speak of, like this kid; no pull; nothing. 
It was crazy. Their colossal nerve. To dare 
to think they could buck a thing like this. 

“They fired me five times,” said Mary 
Marvin, and she laughed. “One minute I 
was Alixe, the next I wasn’t. First they 
didn’t like my looks. Then the lead 
thought I wasn’t plain enough. They got 
a new girl. No one told me, but I hung 
around, and then they took me back. Then 
the play closed right off, but look!” She 
pushed a crumpled clipping into his hand. 
At the bottom was one line about Mary 
Marvin: “This girl shows some promise 
and has emotional power.” 

“J wasn’t so wrong after all,” said Jim, 
starting to his feet. He was getting restless 
now. He wanted to get away from Mary 
Marvin and false promises. 

“Don’t go, please—” there was a ring 
in her voice that made him stop—‘“I’ve 
never really thanked you, and you gave 
me my chance that day in your office when 
my knees were shaking. I thought, ‘He'll 
choose that tall beautiful girl. He’ll never 
see me behind these old clothes, see what 
I can do.” She went on, “I hope you got 
my telegram. I’ve thought about you.” 

“It’s right here,” said Jim, and pulled 
it from his pocket. A shame came creep- 
ing over him. She had spent money to 
wish him luck—money that she needed 
for stockings, coffee, money with which 
to hang on and wait. 

“What are you doing next?” 
a little in his old way. 

“T don’t know exactly. I’m seeing Mayers 
about something tomorrow. If that doesn’t 
come through, I might get a chance on 
the road. Oh, something will turn up.” 


said Jim, 


4 bee girl leaned across the table, and 
the air around them seemed to change. 
It felt almost like that moment before the 
curtain goes up. “Listen. You started me. 
You gave me luck. You can’t be through. 
The theatre needs you, girls like me-need 
you. Out of them all that day you picked 
me. I’m going to be famous. No mat- 
ter who tries to stop me. Wait and see.” 

Jim Hartwell couldn’t tear his eyes from 
Mary Marvin’s face. Now it was almost 


| beautiful. He listened to her voice, which 


at first he had hardly heard. It made him 
think of all the things he had wanted to 
be. It surrounded him again with the reck- 
lessness and fire that he had lost. He be- 
gan to think how she could look, what she 
could do, what she might become. And 
the old thrill went up and down his spine. 
Oh, it was a trick, the old illusion. But 
there it was. That was what they were all 
after. While Mary Marvin talked, he was 
in the show again—part of the street and 
the lights and the close, dark theatre and 
all the crazy, cruel nonsense. 
She said, “I wonder if you would do me 
a favor. I know a boy who’s written a 
play, and I know it’s wonderful. Would 
you read it? I could bring it tomorrow.” 
Jim Hartwell forgot about the party and 
Rosy Thraves. He walked all the way 
home up Broadway. The morning papers 
were standing in piles, but he went swiftly 
past them. His mind was working like the 
wind. He would read this girl’s play. You 
never could tell. He’d call up Mayers 
about her, too. That would help. What if 
the play tonight had flopped? One success 
with rave reviews would wipe it out... . 
Mrs. Hartwell sat up very straight in 
the living-room chair, thinking of her 
son Jim’s play. She looked at the news- 


| papers on the table. It might be interest- 


ing to read a review. She read one. 
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Deviled Ham. For it’s a// ham—fine whole 
ham, ground and seasoned with savory spices. 


To a man’s taste! 
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cheese, peanut butter, chili sauce, shredded 
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Then her face flushed and her hands 
shook. She read another. Oh, how could 
they! It was such a beautiful play! 

“Tll do something,” she thought. “I'll 
write those critics. Jim Hartwell through! 
Ridiculous. I won’t let him be through.” 

She folded the papers so Jim would 
never know she’d read them. Then she 
put a piece of cake and a glass of milk in 
his room. That was all she could do. 

The telephone rang. “Oh,” said Mrs. 
Hartwell. “Of course I know. I’ve heard 
so much about you, Mrs. Thraves. I’m so 
sorry. No, he won’t be home. Oh, ‘no, 
there’s nothing to worry about. He’s at a 
party. Where? Why, I believe itawas at—” 
she hesitated—“at 31 or something like 
that, and then he was going on from there 
to something else.” 

Mrs. Hartwell had never told a lie in 
her whole life; but Rosy wouldn’t get at 
her son tonight, even though his play 
had failed. 


le door opened, and Jim came in. 
“What in the world are you up for?” 
he said. “Anything wrong?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why, Mother, you’re crying.” 

“I might as well confess,” she said. 
“Maybe you won't like it, but I went to 
your play.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hartwell, all alone! I didn’t 
know you wanted to. You never asked:me. 
How was it? I'd like to know myself.” 

“It was so beautiful it made me cry. It 
must be terribly hard to make a play. I’m 
so proud of you, Jim. I can’t wait to tell 
everyone at home.” 

“Why, Mother—” said Jim Hartwell, 
and his face lighted up—“you really liked 
it. Mother, I’m so pleased.” 

Somehow, for the first time in years, 
Mrs. Hartwell felt close to her son. He 
didn’t touch the papers. That was strange. 

He kissed her. “Good-night, Mother. 
Don’t wake me in the morning if F. D. R. 
himself calls. Oh, wait a minute, if a girl 
comes around with a play—” 

A play, another play. The theatre. Why, 
that meant— Mrs. Hartwell beamed. They 
couldn’t get her son Jim down. Nonsense, 
he wasn’t through. 

After Jim had gone to his room, the 
telephone rang again. 

“Eve, my dear,” Mrs. Hartwell said. “It’s 
so nice to hear your voice. Didn’t he come 
to the party? Don’t be worried. He’s right 
here—home in bed.” 

“Mrs. Hartwell,” cried Eve, “the play 
was simply wonderful. I wish you had 
been there. I want to tell him so myself 
tonight. I can’t wait.” 

“I know, my dear. I was there. Wasn’t 
it lovely? ’'m so proud of him. But, Eve, 
I’m afraid I’d better not disturb him. I’ll 
give him a message, Eve.” 

There was a long silence; then the voice 
came back. “Tell him I’m glad he didn’t 
quit like Jake Redman. Tell him I’m glad 
he’s not in a dull old bank. Tell him I’m 
crazy about his show. Tell him the next 
time we'll have those critics on their 
knees. Tell Jim I’m crazy about him. Oh, 
tell Jim—I guess I’m not very clear—” 

“That’s clear enough, my dear. I'll see 
you in the morning. Good-night, my dear.” 

She wrote it all out carefully and 
slipped it under Jim’s door. Then she sat 
down by the window. It was getting light, 
and she couldn’t go to sleep now. Why, 
this was the time she waked up at home. | 
New York, newspapers, telephones ring- | 
ing, telegrams, her own name Hartwell in 
lights, success, failure, getting the money 
somewhere, somehow—your heart in your 
throat, the theatre. Eve and Jim. New 
York was no place to sleep, she’d always 
said. But she’d have to come twice next 
year—in the fall for Jim’s new opening, 
and again for Jim’s and Eve’s wedding. | 
Then she fell asleep in her chair. 
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coax millions to sleep! 


Children tired with play, men and women 
weary of mind and body—millions seeking 
the sweet restorative of relaxing rest. Ken- 
wood Blankets, soft and fleecy, gloriously 
warm, cover them with light and gentle 
folds, protect them through the night. 
Have you ever slept under a Kenwood 
Famous? It can bring you such sleeping 
comfort as you’ve never known: And be- 
Cause it is woven of the world’s choicest 
wools, deeply and securely napped, it gives 
you years of satisfying service, 
comes out of countless washings 
fresh and beautiful, always like 
new. Ask to see a Kenwood Fa- 
mous at your favorite fine store. 
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Send for your copy of this practical guide to blanket buying. It 
gives simple tésts of blanket quality and correct blanket sizes 
for all types of beds, tells you how to wash blankets, shows the 
new Kenwoods in full color. Just send a letter or postal to 
Kenwood Mills, Dept. J-4, Empire State Bldg., New York. N. Y. 
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i ieee all around you—some of them your 
best friends—are using Tampax regularly. 
Clubwomen, socialites, business women, house- 
wives, actresses are enjoying the new freedom 
that goes with the use of Tampax. Over 
150,000,000 have been sold in 63 countries. 
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ering this modern, civilized sanitary protection 
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Wear sheer formals amy day of the month; 
no belts or pads to “make a line,” because 
Tampax is worn internally. Perfected by a doc- 
tor and made of pure surgical cotton, Tampax 
acts gently as an absorbent. It is very neat and 
efficient. The wearer is not conscious of its 
presence! Best of all, odor cannot form. And 
there is no disposal problem after use. 
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vidual container. Your hands never 
even touch the Tampax. 
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For New Homemakers 


(Continued from page 143) 

rooms, all of which the Studio has had on 
exhibition, were particularly admired for 
color. The bedroom is rather unusual; but 
it could be easily copied. The wallpaper 
has a white ground with a leaf pattern in 
brown and beige. The chintz has a brown 
ground with_beige and yellow pattern, 
while the bedspread has a yellow ground 
with brown figure. Bed curtains are white 
with a yellow fringe. Excellent ready - 
made bedspreads, which can be cut in half 
to make matching curtains, would be 
equally good. To reduce costs, the bed, 
or twin beds, and a high chest of drawers 
were the main wood pieces. The chest 
could be shared by two people, if neces- 
sary. There are, likewise, a night table, 
one easy-chair, a draped dressing table, 
a dressing-table bench, a side chair, anda 
small chest, which holds a lamp and has 
drawers for sewing. Unpainted dressing 
tables cost as little as three or four dollars. 
and you can make their petticoats your- 
self. Get another chest, highboy, or bureau. 

A china and glassware service for eight 
will fit the needs of the average home- 
maker. In buying good china, be sure the 
pattern is open stock, so you can add to it. 

As for the silver, remember that the 
most important thing is to have enough 
pieces to serve meals properly. 

Living-Room Cooperators: WALLPAPER, 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; VENETIAN BLINDS, 
Columbia Mills; Ruc, Olson Rug Co.; FaB- 
rtcs, Cyrus Clark Co., Inc., Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co.; FURNITURE, Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, Mueller Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids Chair Co., Shaw Mfg. 
Co., Landstrom Furniture Co., Imperial 
Furniture Co., Brandt Cabinet Works. 
Bedroom Cooperators: WALLPAPER, Rich- 
ard E. Thibaut, Inc., RuG, Stroud Weavers; 
Faprics, Quaker Lace Co., Bartmann & 
Bixer, Charles Bloom; FURNITURE, Drexel 
Furniture Co., Imperial Furniture Co.; 
DEEPSLEEP Box SPRING AND MATTRESS, Sim- 
mons Co.; BLANKETS, Chatham Mfg. Co.; 
SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES, Pequot Mills; 
MarteEx TOWELS, Wellington Sears Co.; 
Accessories for both rooms: Paul Hanson, 
Herman Kashins, Carl Vrabec. Fostoria 
Glass Co., Weil Freeman, Inc., Vienna Art 
Publishing Co., Art Colony Industries, 
Ashford-Fenton, Inc., Paul L. Baruch. 


Send to our Bulletin Service Depart- 
ment, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C., 
for bulletins on our World’s Fair 
houses: 


‘‘Homewood—The AlIl-Gas—Good 
Housekeeping Home” at New York 
World’s Fair . 23... 2600 eee 10¢ 


“The Good Housekeeping—Woodside 
Hills Exposition House’ on Model 
Homes Tour of San Francisco 


World’s: Fair®. 0... 2022) sete 15¢ 
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THROUGH THIS TRYING 
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COUNSEL AND PRACTI- 
CAL GUIDANCE TO KEEP 
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or money order (not cash) to 
Health and Happiness Club, 
Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 
8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 43) 
modern as his sister. Ellen could love 
Rufus as much as she wished. He 
never rejected her love, though he ac- | 
cepted it only tacitly and—Ellen felt— | 
only for the time that must elapse before | 
he married Eleanor. That would not be 


No Need for Words | 


soon, because he was only twenty and | | 


neither he nor Eleanor wou!d be content | 
to begin as Ellen and Fred had. It seemed 
to Ellen that young people had learned to 
overleap a whole decade. They sprang | 
from childhood to maturity with no years 

between—those precious, foolish, falter- | 
ing years of uncertainties and mistakes. 

Phyllis was talking about her drama | 
class. She wanted to go on the stage and | 
was violently impatient of delay. She said | 
there was so little time to live. She hated 
to miss a moment of it. 

“If I could play in summer stock,” she | 
said, addressing Rufus, “I could learn 
more in one season than a sticky coach 
could ever give me.” 

“Why not?” That was Rufus. “You 
might get in somewhere next summer.” 

“T mean to try,” said Phyllis. 

Fred’s attention was momentarily at- 
tracted. “What’s this? What’s this?” He 
looked at his daughter. “What are you go- 
ing to try?” 

Phyllis’ dinner was over—she never 
took dessert. Now she touched her father’s 
cheek as she passed his chair. “Next sum- 
mer. I'll tell you next summer. You’d for- 
get if I told you now.” 

Ellen spoke to Rufus. “Are you seeing 
Eleanor this evening? She telephoned late 
this afternoon.” 

“Not tonight, Mother. I have some stiff 
reading for tonight.” 


fe dinner, Ellen looked at a maga- 
zine without seeing it. She could not 
remember the secret elation that had 
winged her feet. Now, she remembered, 
she was thirty-nine years old. She was 
heavy and dull, dull, dull. She did not 
even know where to begin to think. As if 
to prove this, her mind seized upon the 
trivial. Cae 

There was no room at all in the apart- 
ment, no room! There wasn’t a corner. It 
was all used, well filled. Yet when Rufus 
was born they were living in two tiny 
rooms, and that had been enough. 

She must tell Fred! She should have 
told him long ago. Tonight would be a 
good time. But when she saw his face, she 
knew that something troubled him. He 
sighed long and deeply, and his face, off 
guard, was lined with heavy creases. No, 
she could not tell him tonight. 

It became more impossible as day fol- 
lowed day. Sometimes Ellen thought of 
herself as a stranger behaving in the most 
inimical way, without sense or reason. 
Fred had always been so kind. She knew 
that she could be sure of his instant kind- 
ness and sympathy—yes, and his shocked 
incredulity. He would try to conceal it, 
but it would be there. She could see him 
looking at her, his eyes round with catas- | 
trophe. “But, Ellen, this can’t be true. This 
can’t have happened to us!” 

The real reason she could not tell him 
was that that would be telling Rufus and 
Phyllis. They would have to know, of | 
course; but she was less and less able to 
endure the thought of their knowing. 

So she did not tell. When she was quite 
sure of being alone, she looked at the 
things she had bought at the expensive 
shop, fingered them tenderly. But they 
were so few, they were not enough for a 
real purpose—a little frock and two little 
shirts and a petticoat. Dolls’ clothes. But 
she knew that she would never go to the 
shop for more. She would order from the 
convent what she must have. The sisters | 
would not speak of “lovely young | 
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mothers.” They would look at her with 
sweet, impersonal eyes that saw beyond 
the earth and knew no years. She would 
not have to explain to them that she was 


| the child’s mother. 


(XE morning in December Fred sug- 
gested that she drive with him into 
the country. They could start about eleven 
and have lunch somewhere. While they 
were out, they could make a day of it. But 
she was instantly alert with a premonition 
of trouble. It wasn’t like Fred to leave 
the office in the middle of the day. And he 
hadn’t been himself of late—quieter, more 
concentrated than ever. 

“But this is business,” he said almost 
impatiently. 

“Then of course we'll go.” 

It was a coldish day, and in the country 
there was the scent of woodsmoke when- 
ever they passed a house, gray smoke 
curling against a slate-blue sky. 

“Must be fun to have a fireplace,” Fred 
observed. : 

There had been a small fireplace in 
those first two rooms of theirs—when 
Rufus was born. She had actually dried 
the small washing before it. But Fred 
must have forgotten. 

The business, whatever it was, Fred 
concluded in Lauderdale while Ellen sat 
in the car, content to wait. She liked the 
little town rimmed with trees, the square 
of shops built around a small park with 
an ancient bandstand. It must be fun to 
come there summer evenings and listen to 
the town boys tootling, with their cheeks 
stuck out. Phyllis would detest it, but 
Ellen could easily love an evening like 
that. She was smiling when Fred came 
back. 

The day had turned grayer and colder, 
and he drove fast for the first few miles. 
Then, unaccountably, he slackened pace, 
and crawled beside a wall covered with 
dormant ivy, and turned in at a driveway 
marked with crumbling brick posts. 

“I want to look at a house here,” he 
said. “It won’t take long.” 

There was a big For Sale sign against 
one of the gateposts. A sweep of dead 
lawn led to a house made of pinkish 
stucco, with a row of peeling pillars across 
the front and a brick terrace level with 
the lawn. 

“Like to go in?” Fred invited casually. 

It was an elderly house, and it needed 
the attention of plumbers and painters. 
But there were three fireplaces and four 
large bedrooms—not counting the maids’ 
rooms in the kitchen wing. And at the 
back there was a frozen garden, where 
uncovered rosebushes cried for aid. There 
were elms and a butternut tree. The gar- 
age had been a barn, and still looked like 
one—a huge place, in which a couple of 
cars would be almost lost. 

Back in the warm car Fred said, “Like 
it? I might make a trade if you do. That 
farm in Buchanan county and a little cash 
—I could swing it. If you like it, Nell.” 

She couldn’t speak for a minute. Now 
was the time to tell him—now! “It’s lovely 


.| —” she began, and then the faces of Rufus 


and Phyllis came before her, cold and 
sparkling and incredulous that this should 
be done to them. “But, Fred, the children! 
They couldn’t live way out here, away 
from their friends, their interests—” She 
thought even of Eleanor and Roddy and 
Camille, those young creatures who were 
so gay, so omnipresent, with their own 


| houses just around the corner from the 
| Kanes’ apartment. “Oh, Fred, it wouldn’t 


be fair to the children!” 

He said nothing, and she rushed on. 
“And the expense—” She was breathless. 
“It would cost so much to repair. Why, 
dear, an old house costs more than a new 
one in the end.” She made herself very 
sprightly, so that he wouldn’t know how 


sick her heart was—because she wanted 
the house so much. 

She closed her eyes and leaned back in 
the corner, and all she could see was the 
square south room upstairs, with its three 
windows and summer sun and wind com- 
ing through them. And the pool of shade 
under the butternut tree. 

Fred said nothing more. His eyes, bent 
on the road, never turned to her, and his 
thoughts seemed to be miles away. 

At home, the apartment was full of 
Phyllis and her friends and teacups and 
sandwiches. Ellen went to her own room 
and lay on her chaise longue under an 
eiderdown. When she shut her eyes, she 
could see the house with the peeling pil- 
lars as it would be in every season of the 
year. Pale-green spring, deep summer, 
red-gold autumn, and snowy winter. It 
was like looking at the face of a friend 
in many moods. Behind her eyelids she 
let herself live in the house. It was so 
lovely and so real that she did not know 
she had slept until Agnes appeared, ac- 
companied by much tinkling. 

Agnes looked tall and almost angry. She 
put a tray on a small table, and her de- 
termined eyes pushed Ellen back against 
her pillow. Agnes, whose terms stipulated 
no trays, no meals in bedrooms except 
under oath of bona fide sickness! 

“But Agnes, you shouldn’t spoil me so!” 

The light touched Agnes’ face, and there 
was a moist glitter in her eyes. “I'd carry 
trays till I dropped in my tracks—for you, 
ma’am.” 

Sounds from the other rooms ebbed and 
rose and ebbed again. Doors closing, open- 
ing, the radio very faint. 

Fred looked in at the door. “Tired out, 
Nell? Better stay where you are.” 

Phyllis came. “Oh, Mother, you did go 
dashing off on the coldest day. Can I tuck 
you in or anything?” 

But not Rufus. He was late. Eleanor, of 
course. 


GEE lay still under the eiderdown and 
thought of her children. But her mind 
began and ended with Rufus, just as 
motherhood had begun with him, long, 
long ago—even before he had been born. 

Rufus had been everything. He had 
been those poignant hours when she and 
Fred had sat close together, as if protec- 


- tion from this tremendous and awesome 


cataclysm awaiting them could be found 
only in each other. They had not even 
talked of Rufus before he came, though 
sometimes Fred would say shyly, “The 
little fella—”’ and when she was alone her 
breathless happiness would turn into 
words: “Ours, ours alone.” How silly and 
young they had been, afraid to talk of it 
because it might not come true. 

But they had not needed words, then. 
They knew. Their eyes would meet across 
a space and know. The marvel was there 
like radiance—a thing not to be touched. 
or held, but coloring life itself. 

Ellen Kane of the present stirred a little 
in the soft darkness. She had not been 
asleep, but it was like remembering a 
dream. The murmur of the grown-up 
voices of her children slipped into the 
room on a path of light from a half-open 
door. Little Phyllis would be sitting in 
her place tonight—Phyllis, who long ago 
had been a source of secret happiness, too. 
Not like the first, of course. They were 
older, more sensible then. Fred had been 
wistful about it. “I’d like a little girl this 
time”—as if he were buying a baby over 
the counter like a pound of tea. 

She had given him the girl he wanted 
so much. There had been that proud mo- 
ment when she had said so casually, 
“Well, here she is!” as if the baby was all 
his own, a gift to which she relinquished 
all claim. Just play, of course. They had 
shared their children fairly as long as 


they were little enough to be shared. But 
what had that sharing been? Now it was 
a film unfolding from one brief scene to 
another. The first crib for Rufus—what 
an adventure! They had shopped for it 
Saturday afternoons, and the one they had 
chosen had cost a dollar more then they 
had expected to pay. So Fred had gone 
without tobacco for a week, and she had 
laundered his shirts. And the tremendous 
importance of placing it! This corner, that 


corner, finally scrunched in the place be- | 


) 


side their bed, where it was meant to be. | 


And the coverlet made from her old pink 
velvet evening wrap, and the little white 
kid boots, and her own resoled shoes, and 
the hours Fred worked overtime to pay 
for the first rubber-tired POCALL. ue. ike 
Little pictures! Fred brushing her hair 
one night. “Your arms must be tired hold- 
ing babies all day long.” Meeting her eyes 
in the mirror between the long black 
waves of her hair. “It hasn’t made you 
older, Nell. You’re only a little girl play- 
ing dolls.” A yellow-haired girl in a shop, 
looking at the pencil of white in her hair. 


“Adorable! A young mother will love 


these little things.” 


Ellen sat up suddenly, and her elbow 
touched a glass of water that splashed on | 


her hand. Voices from outside beat upon 
her hot cheeks. 

Phyllis’ clear, carrying tone, bent upon 
the inexhaustible subject of herself: “It’ll 
be a success, Daddy. It will. We’ve only to 
raise the money to buy scenery—or we 
can paint it ourselves, and hire a good di- 
rector to begin with. And I'll get good 
parts. I can get farther in one summer—” 

Agnes’ voice, slow and reproachful: 
“More coffee, sir?” 

But not Rufus. He was there; but he had 
gone far away from them all, into that 
world of his own where no one followed. 


Her palms tingled against her hot face. | 


Fred had spoken then—a murmer to 


Phyllis, because she gurgled back to him, | 


“Darling, I knew you would.” 

They did not miss her. Those three lives 
had grown and matured and closed in 
upon themselves, separate identities. Only 
she was outside, groping and insecure, 
feeling for support that was not there. 
Yet only a little while ago she had been 
one with them, smiling and content in the 
ordered schedule of her days. 


(tease radio came on in the living room, 
and Phyllis began to sing. She came 
along the hall, hanging onto her father’s 
arm. “Why’d you make me fall in love 
with you—oo—o—o,” sang Phyllis. 

The pencil of light from the door 
widened, then vanished, and Rufus scuf- 
fed his way over the carpet to find her. 
His tall figure blocked out the dim win- 
dow for a moment, and then he sat down 
at her feet on the chaise longue. Rufus 
could move like a cat and see in the dark, 
so that he never disturbed or touched 
what other people might knock over. She 
found herself trembling. It was unlike 
Rufus to come and sit with her in the 
dark. His time was always taken up— 
filled—occupied. Her part of him had 
dwindled and diminished until it had al- 
most ceased to exist. 

She lay very still, with her heart 
thumping hard, while he picked up her 
hand and played with the fingers. Finally 








she felt his big paw slipping around her 
shoulder. Without a word he lifted her 


lightly, as if she weighed less than noth- 
ing, and held her against him. 

“I just wanted to tell you that I like 
the idea of a kid brother immensely,” he 
said. & 

She cried out, “Rufus! You know?” 

“Sure, I know. You didn’t think you 
could get away with it, did you? Haven't 
I always known when you were glad or 
mad or—sorry?” 







Step along gayly and smartly this season — 
in shoes that are light and lovely as a dream! 
Without any dreadful after-agony! For you can 
wear the loveliest, lightest Rhythm Step shoes 
—with extra support that’s weightless! Invisible 
Rhythm Treads give a buoyant “lift” at the 
three strain points of your foot—heel, arch and 
ball of your foot. In sleek, slim suedes—elasti- 
cated fabrics—glove-soft kids! Every pair style 
news—and a revelation in comfort! 


MAKE THE 3-STEP TEST 


Take just three steps on weightless Rhythm 
Treads—exclusive in Rhythm Step shoes! See 
how restful and buoyant walking can be—in 
the most exquisite new shoe fashions. You’ll 
thrill to their glorious triple comfort and flat- 
tering style—right from the start! Sold by lead- 
ing stores throughout the country—write for 


your dealer’s name. 
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; 
| BIG BEN | 
ELECTRIC 1st | 


IT’s 
SELF -STARTING 
AND HAS 
A TWO-VOICE 


| CHIME ALARM) 


Plain dial. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 
You'll like this beautiful new Big Ben 
Electric—its graceful streamline styling— 
its rich black finish—its pleasing 2-voice 
Chime Alarm—the dependable quality 
which the Big Ben name assures! Ask to 
see it, at any Westclox counter. 

There’s a Westclox electric for every 
room—beautiful alarm models—time 
clocks—wall clocks; from $2.50 to $6.95. 
Some have plain dials, others have lumi- 
nous dials you can see in the dark. 





BACHELOR—Westclox self-starting electric alarm 
with moulded case, and black numerals on gold- 
colored track. In ivory finish with luminous dial, 
$4.95. Blue and black finishes, plain dial, $3.95. 





@ SB, 
MANOR—Westclox self-starting electric wall clock 
—handsomeasset toany kitchen. Easy-to-read num- 
erals. Choice of four color combinations. . . $3.95 


WESTCLOX, LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS 
Division of General Time Instruments Corporation 
In Canada (prices slightly higher) 
Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





She clung to him, She felt. herself melt-- 
ing inside. “Oh, Rufus, and you're not— 


you don’t mind? It—it—isn’t fair to you 
and Phyllis, and I’m old—old—” | 

Then he took her shoulders and.swung 
her outward to face him. They could see 
each other dimly, two white blocks against 
the soft dark. She was a little afraid; but 
it was delicious fear, because this man 
was her son. 

“Listen. Never say that again. You’re 
young. You'll always be young to me. 
Why, I used to fight kids who said their 
mothers were prettier than mine. And 
you've never changed. You're exactly the 
same—pretty and young.” His _ voice 
roughened and threatened to break. Ru- 
fus! 

Pretty and young! Tears slid softly 
along her cheeks. 

Rufus lit his old pipe—the one that 
made her senses reel, though she would 
never let him know that. “Mother, I won- 
der if you’ve got an idea what it’s going 
to mean. You see, I’ve missed such a lot 
of fun. Not your fault or Dad’s, just the 
times we live in. You prob’ly haven’t no- 
ticed it, but there’s a big chunk cut right 
out of the lives of my generation. We don’t 
have those funny years people used to 
have. 

“We take it from childhood to man- 
hood in a jump, and never see what lies 
between. I don’t think there’s anything 
more pathetic than men and women of 
fourteen. And there’s a lot of ’em. Forced 
like strawberries in’ February. Nobody’s 
fault, only the kids know.too much.” 

The pipe sent vicious purple wreaths 
floating, and she covered her face and 
murmured faintly. 

“It won’t be that way with the little 
fellow, I promise you. He'll have what I 
never had—his own baseball nine and a 
place to swim that isn’t a tank—Oh, well, 
we'll have a swell time together, and he'll 


take his time growing up, because it won’t ~ 


be like the times since I was ten.” He 
looked at her over the reeking pipe. So- 
berly. “I’ve even thought I'd like a kid 
of my own before long.” 

She clutched his hand. “You and Elea- 
nor—you'll have to wait. Oh, it’ll make a 
cruel difference.” 

“Not cruel. It’s fine for us. You see, it’s 
saved us. We—we might not have waited, 


‘Mother. We can’t get married for years, 


and—and kids don’t wait any more for 
what they think is their right.” 

Silence followed, thick and heavy, and 
mother and son held each other against 


this enemy tuat might have come and now 
would not. ; 
~"“We can see now what we would have 
missed,” Rufus said in his positive way. 
And at once was done with that. “You 
looked at the house, didn’t you? Think 
you could bear to live out there in the 
sticks? Huh?” 

“The house? But you? Phyllis? It can’t 
be done, Rufe.” 

“Can’t it? Phyllis found it herself when 
she was looking for a barn to act in this 
summer. She set Dad onto it. Of course, 
we know the kid can’t be brought up in 


~ this place. We agreed on that right away, 


and Phyllis started the ball rolling. She 
can have her theatre right in that.old 
barn. It’s exactly what she wanted. And 
you won’t mind a few actors around. We 
can swing it, too. I’m ditching the Eastern 
college and going into Dad’s office—you 
don’t need a degree to sell insurance. 
Honestly, I think Phyllis will go nuts if 
you don’t consent to her barnstorming 
idea. And the house can be fixed up by 
degrees.” 

They knew. All of them knew, even 
Agnes. And they had planned it for her 
with love. Best of all, they had planned for 
him. “Little fellow.” Oh, it was good to be 
alive, to have a family that understood. 

“We've been walking on air,’ Rufus 
said. “Literally on air. Never felt anything 
like it. Like going around with a candle 
lit inside of you—just thinking about the 
kid and the fun we'll have with him.” He 
moved toward the door, mumbling some- 
thing about seeing Eleanor. 

She lay still, letting joy run through all 
her veins, feeling strong and well, ex- 
traordinarily alive. She wanted to be up 
and about, heralding this wonder that had 
come to her. But more than that she 
wanted to lie in the darkness and silence 
and hug it close to the secret places of her 
heart. 

Then the streak of light at the door 
widened again, and Fred was looking in 
at her, anxiously tiptoeing his way and 
bumping against chairs, trying to be quiet 
and making a frightful noise. The lamp- 
light fell on his hair, a little too gray and 
growing thin; his shoulders, bent too 
much; his kind, lined, remote face. Panic 
pierced her happiness—why, Fred looked 
almost old. But what did growing old 
matter? They would grow old together— 
and they would have the children. The 
three children. 

“Come here, Fred,” she called softly. 
“Pye got something to tell you.” ; 





TO A SON AWAY AT COLLEGE 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


THE brightness of the sunlight in your hair 

Was like a lamp—now suddenly blown out. 

Your laughter through the rooms and on the stair, 
Your high exuberance, your boyish shout, 

Are silenced, and old distant ivied walls 

Have closed you in, where books with their demands 
Lay hold upon you, and the future calls, 

And draws you forward with persistent hands. 


THOUGH the fabric of my mother love is strong, 
I would not hold you by a single thread. 


Go forward, keep your courage, keep the song 


Of living clear, your blood stream clean and red, 
Your faith as high as always it has been, ¢ 


Your values true. . 


.. But, O dear God, some way 


There is a victory I, too, must win 


Over this strange fierce loneliness today. 
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The Right Shoes for You 


(Continued from page 65) - 


each of our four typical women five pairs. 
For each woman we have chosen a pair 
of very sensible shoes. Not “comfort” 
shoes, necessarily, but what we call “‘long- 
hours’ shoes”—shoes that can be worn for 
twelve consecutive hours in perfect hap- 
piness and comfort, regardless of whether 
the occupation of the wearer be house- 
keeping or business. 

Each has been given a pair of sports 
shoes. Three are spectator-sports shoes, 
while one is an active-sports shoe for golf. 
This was determined by the actual way 
the women live—only one of them is a 
sportswoman. 

Each has a pair of dressy, comfortable 
shoes—suitable for those all-day shopping 
trips when one pair must be worn through 
morning, afternoon, and sometimes eve- 
ning. And each has a pair of afternoon 
shoes, dressier than any of the others, high 
of heel, dainty in construction, and flat- 
tering to the foot. Such shoes should be 
worn only for occasions such as teas, 
bridge, informal dinners—in short, any 
social occasion that will not require much 
walking or standing. And of course, each 
woman must have a pair of evening shoes. 
These can be frivolous and gay, and you 
will notice that when our four ladies chose 
evening shoes, they indulged their fem- 
inine instincts to their hearts’ content. 

So much for the appropriateness of 
shoes. But comfort is made up of more 
things than that. Our recipe for comfort 
is: two parts “appropriateness” and three 
parts “the right last.” 

The term “last,” as far as you the wearer 
are concerned, means the shape of the 
shoe. If you compared all the shoes in your 
closet, you would probably see that each 
pair is differently shaped—even though 
they may all be the same size. Some shoe 
shapes match the shape of your feet ex- 
actly; others bear no resemblance to your 
own feet. The secret of comfort is finding 
shoes shaped so like your own feet that 
they might be a mold of them. 

This takes a calculating eye. Some 
women have studied their feet so carefully 
that they can tell at a glance—before they 
even try on shoes—whether the shoes are 
right. Others have given the problem so 
little thought that they can’t tell even after 
they have worn the shoes for several 
hours. And then it’s too late to avoid mak- 
ing a useless purchase. 

Now, it is not too difficult to develop 
this kind of judgment. Just as we have 
come to know that flaring, bias-cut skirts 
are flattering to thickened figures, and that 
a broadened shoulderline makes waists 
seem smaller, so we can develop a knowl- 
edge of how shoes ought to be cut and 
made, to be right. 

The best way to develop this knowledge 
for yourself is to study the way your old 
shoes wear. Look at the point where the 
wear comes first, where they break down. 
That puts you on the track of what is 
wrong and what you should try to im- 
prove in future purchases. 

So, as a parting bit of advice, we say— 
if you give your feet and their shoes the 
same thoughtful analysis that you give 
the placing of rouge and the shaping of 
your fingernails, you will reap a dividend 
in getting more wear and more comfort 
from every pair of shoes you buy. 





CAN YOU GET YOUR MONEY’S 
WORTH IN SHOES? 


Send five cents for our little leaflet 
“Shoes and How to Buy Them” 











“Dedicated to 


Public Protection” 





COPYRIGHT 1939 


“This emblem is now your guide in those trying 
hours of sorrow and bereavement” 


Select the funeral director who displays 
this emblem of “THE OpEN Door” on 
his establishment and equipment. 


It is your assurance of honesty and integ- 
rity; of perfect understanding and a com- 
plete attentiveness to every detail; and of 
fairness in all matters, particularly that of 
price. 


This funeral director's charge for profes- 
sional service will include all conveni- 
ences and modern facilities and is within 
the circumstances of everyone, everywhere, 
no matter how modest. 


Seek his advice at any time. 
His co-operation 1s invaluable. 


The funeral - directors who display ‘THE 
OPEN Door” emblem have furnished proof 
of reliability—they are dependable. 


Write for folder explaining the reasons for this publicity 
Address WRAY P. WHITE, NATICK, MASS. 








COPYRIGHTED 1939, BY WRAY P. WHITE, NATICK, MASS. 
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Youse Uccept 


THIS 96-PAGE BOOK 


“101 COMMON MISTAKES 


AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM ?” 


IN ETIQUETT 


ESPECIALLY WRITTEN 











THE GREAT AMERICAN RUDE- 
NESS ? WHAT'S THE BEST 
DISH TO PLEASE “FIN/CKY" 
GUESTS P THIS BOOK 
REVEALS ALL THE 


ANSWERS { 





AND ONE GREEN LABEL FROM 


The 
GREASE-DISSOLVING 


BAB-O 
Cleaner 
This unusual offer is made solely to 
induce you to try Bab-O, the modern 
cleaner used by over 2 million house- 
wives! Hurry! Supply of books limited! 


@ Here’s one of the most exciting offers in 
years! This up-to-the-minute book. ..96 fact- 
bristling pages...especially written by that 
famous authority on etiquette EMILY POST! 

Emily Post knows that you—the women of 
America—want simple, practical advice—not 
merely about infrequent dinners and parties, 
but about your everyday hospitality—your 
everyday life. And that’s what you find in this 
volume! It’s big, full-size—handsomely bound, 
with hard, heavy covers and the title stamped 
in gold letters! Emily Post is the world’s fore- 
most etiquette authority. Her column appears 
in 150 newspapers with over 12 million readers. 
When you follow her advice, you can’t go 
wrong—you know you’re always “correct’’! 


How To Get. Your Copy 


To get this amazing book— 
just do this. Simply buy a 
can of Bab-O, the grease- 
dissolving cleaner—tear off 
the green label—wrap it 
around a quarter—only M ar. 
25¢—and send it with the [4h 

coupon below. This offer He el Ti 
good in U.S. A. only. Ny sO 


Quick! Clip Coupon Now As 
Reminder When You Shop! 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., Dept. 95-6 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please rush to me Emily Post’s new book, 
“101 Common Mistakes in Etiquette’. I en- | 



















close one Bab-O green label and 25¢. | 

EN Bien tyres idee wel daisies c eteiele ee, «ee | 

PLONE SS WA) si tbokainvis¥s ais Siniie'e 2 tiaiare oe ae eS | 

CTV LOT NSLDIE Moke testes acdc ae cia oa e LOM ee : | 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


DISSOLVES THE GREASE THAT CAUSES 90%. 
Cgc ae L OMS ee 
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Are they in— 


GRADE SCHOOL? 


HIGH SCHOOL? 


COLLEGE? 


This fall 30,000,000 young people 
will go back to school. What they 
will wear is a major concern to 
US reme bd Cobum orto CM Cem EN 
devoted eight pages to their ward- 
ere CM Olean el mbt co eee Leo 
lections will beshownin morethan 
ahundred leading department 
stores. Look for them in yourtown. 


THESE STORES ARE NOW SHOWING THE 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FASHIONS, 


SHOWN ON PAGES 54 TO 61. 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Pfeifer Bros., Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach Buffums’ 
Los Angeles J. W Robinson Co.. Ine. 
Sacramento Weinstock, Lubin and Company 
San Francisco City of Paris, D. P. Co. 
COLORADO 
Denver The Joslin Dry Goods Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport The Howland Dry Goods Co. 
Hartford G. Fox & Co. 
DELAWARE 
Dover Simon’s Department Store 
FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg Lowrey’s 
GEORGIA 
Dublin R. L. Stephens Dept. Store 
Savannah Leopold Adler 
Valdosta C. C. Varnedoe & Company 
IDAHO 
Twin Falls Idaho Department Store, Ltd. 
INDIANA 
Columbus The Jos. V. Hilger Co. 


Evansville 
Indianapolis 
Muncie 
Peru 

South Bend 


DeJong’s Inc. 
The Wm. H. Block Company 
Ball Stores, Incorporated 
Senger Dry Goods Company 
Robertson’s 

KANSAS 


Arkansas City The Newman Dry Goods Co. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville The Stewart Dry Goods Co. | 
LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles The Muller Co. Ltd. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 

Pittsfield England Brothers, Ine. 

Springfield Forbes & WalLace, Incorporated 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor Wm. Goodyear & Co. 

Detroit The Ernest Kern Co. 

Grand Rapids Paul Steketee & Sons 

Kalamazoo Aunt Katie’s Shoppe 

St. Joseph Rimes & Hildebrand 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis The Dayton Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville The Nelms and Blum Co. 

Jackson Kennington’s 

Laurel Carter-Heide 
MISSOURI 

Fulton W. E. Blattner & Son 

Kansas City The Jones Store Co. 

Springfield Heer’s 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln Ben Simon & Sons 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene W. L. Goodnow Co. 
Lebanon N. O. Langlois & Sons, Ine. 


NEW JERSEY 


East Orange R. H. Muir, Inc. 


Elizabeth Levy Bros. 
Hackensack Sirotin’s 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
NEW. YORK 
Albany John G. Myers Co. 
Buffalo Flint & Kent 
Glen Falls Markel Gelman, Inc. 
Jamaica . Gertz, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie Luckey, Platt & Co., Inc. 
Rochester Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 
Charlotte Belk Brothers Co. 
Fayetteville The Capitol Department Store 
High Point Harlee’s 
Raleigh Taylor’s 
Wilson Oettinger’s 


Davis Incorporated 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Winston-Salem 


Fargo O. J. Delendrecie Co. 
OHIO 

Akron M. O’Neil Company 

Canton The Halle Bros. Co. 

Cincinnati The John Shillito Co. 

Dayton The Elder & Johnston Co. 

Lancaster The Chas. P. Wiseman Company 

Painesville Gail G. Grant, Ine. 

Portsmouth The Marting Bros. Co. 

Warren The Warner Company 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Rothschild’s B & M 
OREGON 

Portland Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA ; 

Erie The Halle Bros., Co. 

Germantown C. A. Rowell 

Greensburg A. E. Troutman Co. 

Lancaster Hager & Bro. 

Philadelphia The Blum Store 

Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s 

Scranton Samter Bros: Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Cherry & Webb Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Miller Bros. Co. 

Memphis B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 

Nashville Castner-Knott Dry Goods Co. 

TEXAS 

El Paso Popular Dry Goods Co. 

Houston Levy Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

San Antonio Joske Bros. Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke S. H. Heironimus Company, Inc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston The Baby Shop 


Parkersburg Dils Brothers & Co. 


CANADA 
Montreal Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto The Robt. Simpson Company, Ltd. 


Food That Stops the 


Conversation 


(Continued from page 89) 


into fine pieces. Cook with the potatoes in | 
about 3 c. boiling water until very tender | 
—about 40 min. Drain, then press through 
a fine strainer into a saucepan. Add the 
broth, butter, milk, cream, salt, and pep- 
per, and mix thoroughly. Reheat to blend. 
Serve hot or very cold, garnished with | 
chopped chives and paprika. Serves 6. To 
serve 2 or 3, make half this recipe. 
One of the meat courses that never fails | 
to please in our house is cold duck with 
Virginia ham, preferably Smithfield. There | 
is an entente between the rich, oily duck | 
and the tangy Smithfield ham that is per- | 
fect. Often one duck is too little and two 
ducks are too much (we are speaking of | 
intimate dinners for 4 or 5). The ham is| 
the answer. Decorate the platter with rad- 
ishes, black olives, and cress. With it goes, 
perforce, either wild rice or samp (coarse 
hominy to you). Both of these are spe- 
cialités de maison at our house. Many are 
the persons who have told me reproach- 
fully, “I served wild rice right away, but 
it didn’t taste like yours.” This is why: 


Juicy! Easy to slice! 


Wild Rice Baked in Consommé 

TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 

Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 

1 ec. wild rice Y% Ib. mushrooms 


1 10%4-oz. can 1 tbsp. butter or 
condensed consommé margarine 


Wash rice; remove empty husks and 


floating particles. Place rice in broad, 
shallow 114-qt. casserole and cover with 
the consommé. Allow to soak for 3 hrs. 
Then bake, covered, in a moderate oven 
of 350° F. for 45 min., adding a little more 
water if the rice becomes too dry. Mean- 
while, sauté the washed, sliced mush- 
rooms in the butter until tender. Then 
stir them lightly with a fork into the rice. 
Uncover, and allow to dry out a little— 
but not to crust on top—in a slow oven of 
300° F. Should be moist, but all of the 
liquid absorbed. Serves 4 or 5—but only 
once and they usually come back for more. 


Paprika Samp (Coarse Hominy) 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


11% c. coarse, dried 14 tsp. paprika 
hominy 1 tsp. salt 

3-4 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 


Wash hominy, then soak in cold water 
to cover (2 c.) about 4 hrs. Drain, then 
boil in 3 times its volume of boiling water 
(6 c.) for about 1 hr., renewing water as 
necessary. Do not let it get mushy. Drain, 
wash with hot water as you do rice, and 
put into a double boiler. Add butter to 
coat it well, paprika to make it delicately 
pink, and salt, and let it stand over steam- 
ing water to mellow. A perfect dish to 
serve with ham, fowl, or game. Serves 6. | 
To serve 2 or 3, make half this recipe. 


Cinnamon Apples 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 

Cinnamon apples are simplicity itself, 
and are so perfect, hot or cold, with duck, 
ham, pork, and the like. Pare and core 4 
large apples; cut in eighths. Combine ¥% c. 
of small red cinnamon candies and 1% c. 





1 tablespoon minced onion 
2 teaspoons butter 
4 cup Minute Tapioca 
214 teaspoons salt 
Dash of cayenne 
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oven (450° F.) 15 
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Never again ne 
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Another secret. Try Minute 
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chocolate peppermints for a 
Cream recipe on package. 
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FREE 
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ae et Marking Your Belongings and Get an_ 
\\ Extra Dozen FREE with Your Order 


It costs less than 2¢ apiece to 





of cold water in a shallow saucepan and 
simmer until dissolved. Put in the apples 
and cook gently until tender but not 
broken, turning now and then. One tbsp. | 
lemon juice or 2 tbsp. lime juice are an | 
excellent addition if a tart flavor is desired. | 
Let cool in the juice, then chill. Serves 6. 


Vegetables with a Flair. And now to; 
make our bow to some of the green vege- / 
tables. How can we give them a festive| 





insure your washables with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES. Save 
losses, make sorting easy, iden- 
tify positively. Insist on CASH’S 
and get an extra dozen free 
with every order. At most good 
Rhee oe eds Cee 


ORDER CASH'S NAMES FOR SCHOOL CLOTHES NOW!) 
Trial Offer: Send 15c for one dozen of your 
own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 


CASH’S 119 Chestnut St., 


So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6202 So. Gramercy PI., Los Angeles, 


Cal., or 59 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 


CHEF’S SECRET MEAT LOAF 


4 tablespoons putter 
in butter; combine with Minute 
d milk. Turn into 

minutes, then decrease i 
30 minutes longer, of unt 
ture of water and butter. Serve 


Serves 10. All measurements are level. 
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Dash of celery salt 
1 pound veal, leer 
1 pound pork, groun 
1 cup milk 
34, cup hot water 


Tapioca, 
joaf pan. Bake in hot 
heat to moderate 
done, basting 
hot or cold. 


genuine 


Cream with melted 
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COMING? 


See your doctor regularly. 
Askhim about breast-shape 
Hygeia Nipples and wide- 
mouth Hygeia Bottles. 
Valve inside nipple aids in 
preventing collapse. Tab 
helps to keep nipple germ- 
free. Smooth, rounded : 
y surfacea 

make cleanin 











ied in 








g bottle easy. 


SAFEST 


BECAUSE EASIEST TO CLEAN 


HYGEIA 


NURSING BOTTLE AND NIPPLE 
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WITH 
Filmed Silk 

TOWNWEAR 
Stockings; 








Don't be careless, one instant, 
about the stockings YOU 
wear Don't risk having 
mummy-like “Negative legs” 
caused by lifeless, ordinary 
stockings. For stockings 
CAN make such a big differ- 
ence in your daily public 
Let TOWNWEAR stockings 
remove all chances of such tragic, negative 
legs. For only Townwears are made with 
“Filmed Silk” — the result of a magical, double 
action beauty treatment which vitally increases 
both beauty and wear by: 1. removing the loose, 
snag-inviting filaments found in ordinary silk, 
as in illustration number one, 2. sealing in all the 
superb loveliness of flawless silk, as in illustration 
number two. You'll find “Filmed Silk” Town- 
wear stockings one of your thriftiest invest- 
ments — beauty and wear considered. Your 
Townwear counselor will help you select 
your new, personal colors and weights at 
a price to fit your desire. 


moments. 









Let Townwears be your next 
purchase — for stockings of 
both beauty and wear. 


MADE WITH FILMED SILK 


Ownwedr: 
STOCKINGS OF MATCHLESS BEAUTY 


© REG US PAT ¢ 


HGDVER o CONCORD 


HOSIERY CO. NORTH CAROLINA 


©1939 





flair? Thin slivers of string beans, drained 
and sautéed lightly in butter, take kindly 
to an addition of sautéed mushroom slices, 
or crumbled boiled chestnuts, or half a 
sliced onion (sautéed first in butter or 
margarine). Or pour French dressing over 
the hot beans. Spinach as a sort of mousse, 
in a ring with sautéed mushrooms in the 
center, becomes the princess of the meal, 
instead of the Cinderella. 


Spinach Mousse with Mushrooms 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


8 tbsp. butter or 1% tsp. pepper 

margarine 3 eggs, separated 
8 tbsp. flour 1 ce. spinach purée 
1e¢. milk 1 lb. mushrooms 
14 tsp. salt 


Make a white sauce of 4 tbsp. of the but- 
ter, the flour, the milk, and seasonings, 
and cool slightly. Then stir in the well- 
beaten egg yolks. Add the spinach purée 
(you may use canned chopped spinach or 
cooked spinach that has been put through 
a sieve and drained well). Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake in a well-greased 
8” ring.mold placed in a pan with 2 in. 
of hot water, for 14 hr. in a moderate oven 
of 350° F. Meanwhile, simmer the washed, 
sliced mushrooms in 3 tbsp. of water for 
5 min., add 4 tbsp. butter, and sauté for 5 
min. longer. Add 1% tsp. salt and a speck 
of pepper and serve in the center of the 
spinach ring. Serves 6. Two tbsp. minced 
onion, sautéed until tender in a little but- 
ter, add a certain “something” to this dish. 


My Salads. There must be a word about 
the salad, and here I am one hundred per- 
cent un-American. Nothing for a dinner 
but mixed greens, with a French Dressing 
that is a mystery—but decidedly on the 
flavorful side. It is tossed in a bowl till 
every leaf is coated, which means careful 
drying of the greens. 

Avocado and oranges make a brave 
showing. Waldorf salad well coated with 
thin mayonnaise is perfect. So are orange 
pulp and black walnuts in lettuce cups. 
All are distinctive with duck or fowl, but 
go better with simpler meals. At the mo- 
ment we are entertaining with 4 courses. 
No two enthusiasts agree on French Dress- 
ing; but here is mine: 


French Dressing 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


1 tsp. sugar 

1 tsp. celery salt 

1% tsp. dry mustard 

% tsp. paprika 
tbsp. red wine or 
tarragon vinegar 

3 tbsp. lemon or lime 
juice : 


34 ce. salad or olive 
oil 

1 clove garlic, split 
and crushed 

% tsp. scraped 
onion 

2 tsp. Worcestershire- 
type sauce 


Combine all dry seasonings, moisten 
with vinegar and lemon juice, stir in the 
oil, and blend. Place in a bottle with the 
clove of garlic, scraped onion, and Wor- 
cestershire-type sauce, shake well, and 
let stand. Remove garlic before serving, 
and toss thoroughly with greens. Makes 
1 c. The secret is in the blending of many 
seasonings, no one of which obtrudes, the 
use of a minimum of acid, the sugar, and 
thorough mixing with the greens. Five 
tbsp. of very ripe Roquefort may be 
mashed fine and this dressing creamed 
into it, though some like the cheese just 
crumbled in particles. 


Favorites in Desserts. An appropriate 
| dessert for companionable loitering over 
| the coffee cups is a varied cheese tray. 
Gruyére, Brie, Camembert, Roquefort, 
Gorgonzola, and—do you know this one? 
—Tellegio are some of those I like to 
serve, with chilled pears and apples in- 
stead of crackers, and with the fragrance 
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free booklet-—TOAST RECIPES—interesting suggestions 


or 
ast, lunch, cocktails and dinner. Crocker-Wheeler Electric 


Sayes on current, easy to clean. (A.C. only.) Have your dealer show 


you Toast-O-Lator. The price is only $14.95. 


automatic. Toast-O-Lator handles almost all sizes and shapes of bread. 
Write us 


start the bread further out; for light, further in. The rest is completely 


always on the moye—hasking, yet neyer burning. Brings out subtle new 
No dials, bells, thermostats, lights or timing devices. For darker toast, 


prefers. Toast-O-Lator toasts in a new way—keeps the bread traveling— 
flayors, tempting and delicious every time. 


and give each member of the family just the kind of toast he or she 


Mfg. Company, Dept.118, Ampere, N. J. 


for break 





NOW. . Let your Toast Tnauel. . Let your laste Marvel! 


BU 


O-Cedar is 
saves you 


woodwork 


PO 


Fast, easy profits! Gorgeous Personal 

Christmas Cards—with senders’ name 
anscribed—sell almost.on sight. Each of 
the 79 lovely designs an Artistic master- 
piece. 50 for $1, up. Huge selections 
plone eyerres Largest profits. Also big 
ine Christmas Card assortments. New 21- 
card ‘‘Feature’’ Boxleadsinbeauty ,value 
and Quick Sales at $1 retail. 100% profit. 
Start earning at once. Write forsamples. 

JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
266 Anson Place 





Rochester, New York 
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it cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves your furniture, 


and floors. 
LISH 


CARDS Wit 
ame 

WRITE FOR 

SAMPLES 


of coffee. See illustration on page 89. We 
have dined! 2 

And now for a dinner menu that does 
full justice to some of the dishes of which 


I have been telling you. 
A Rare Company Dinner 


Cream Mongole with Sherry 
Cheese Crackers 
Cold Duck or Chicken Smithfield Ham 
Wild Rice and Mushrooms* or 
Paprika Samp* 
Cinnamon Apples* 

Green Salad French Dressing* 
Orange Sherbet Moss Rose Cake* 
or 
Cheese Tray Chilled Pears 

Coffee 
*Recipe given in article 


Summertime Health 
(Continued from page 81) 


A MODERATE-COST DAILY MEAL 
GUIDE 
What To Serve Each Day For Children 


Over Five 


1. One quart milk for each child, either | 


as a beverage, on cereals, or as an in- 
gredient of such dishes as soups, 
sauces, desserts, etc. 


2. Fruit twice a day if possible. To | 


insure enough vitamin C, select 
oranges, grapefruit, or tomatoes as one 
of these. For the other, select a fresh, 
canned, or cooked dried fruit. 

3. Potatoes, macaroni, rice, or spaghetti, 


etc., once a day. Two vegetables—one | 
a green or leafy vegetable, such as | 
string beans, spinach, cabbage, beet | 


and turnip tops, etc., once a day. 
Lettuce, raw cabbage, carrots, etc., 


once a day. Cut the raw vegetables | 


into strips for children over 4 years 
of age; this encourages jaw exercise 
and is good for the health of the gums. 
Cereal for breakfast, and bread with 
each meal, including some of the 
whole-grain varieties. 

An egg 5 times a week for each child, 
and a few eggs in cooking. 

. A meat, fish, or cheese dish once a day. 
Dried peas, beans, or lentils for lunch 
or supper may be used occasionally 
as a substitute for meat. 

9. Butter or vitamin-reinforced mar- 
garine each day, and small amounts 
of salad oil and other fats. 

Simple desserts in moderate amounts. 
Crisp bread, such as toast, bread 
sticks, hard crackers, with every meal 
for children, to give necessary jaw 
exercise. 

Plenty of drinking water. 


10. 
11. 


12. 





[ 
Expecting a Baby? 
Dr. Kenyon has written eight letters 
to expectant mothers. Would you like 
them sent to you, one each month, in 
a plain envelope? Then tell us the 
date you expect your baby, send us 
fifty cents in stamps, and ask for 
“Series I. For the Mother-to-Be and 
the Baby-to-Come.” BABY’S FIRST 
YEAR is h:s most important. Dr. Ken- 
yon’s second series of eight letters will 
help you and him through this period. 
For fifty cents in stamps Series II will 
be sent complete, including a pattern 
for a cap to keep flaring ears flat 
while the cartilage is soft. Or send 
ten cents in stamps for the earcap 
pattern only. PRINT your name and 
address plainly; enclose your stamps; 
and address Health and Happiness 
Club, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
St. at 8th Avenue, New York City 








NS vornn tell us, and experiments have 
proved, milk drinkers get the best 
marks in school. 

Obviously, four glasses a day are 
better than two, and, on the same 
basis, GotpeEN Guernsey Milk, which 
is known for its richness in proteins, 
calories, vitamins and minerals, gets 
better results per glass consumed. 

If your child likes milk, GoLpEen 
Guernsey Milk will be preferred. If 
a child must be urged to drink milk, 
try GotpEN GUERNSEY and see how the 








“IVE GOT A 
SYSTEM!” 


My Frank Junior is just 
five, you know—and very 
ga He tries to help 
me by pushing the 
Carpet sweeper. 


I always reward him with 
U-ALL-NO MINTS. Yesterday, 
when I handed him his prize, 
Frank Senior piped up: “Hey, 
I'm a good little boy too!” 


Those two males soon 
gobbled up all the 
U-ALL-NO MINTS in 
the house! It’s an ideal 
way to keep the men- 
and 


folks pleased... 
under control. 





U-ALL-NO MINTS 


10¢ EVERYWHERE 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send toc for full-siz 
package to 


7 
Ke : 
avrdiwns 
~~ 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 






TEAR OUT THIS NOTE AND LEAVE IT IN YOUR MILK BOTTLE 





distinctively different, full-bodied fla- 
vor promotes the milk-drinking habit. 

Gotpen Guernsey Milk contains 
forty-six essential food elements. The 
rich, appetizing yellow color is due to 
large amounts of carotene, the primary 
source of vitamin A, so necessary for 
protection against disease hazards pe- 
culiar to school days. 

GotpeEN GUERNSEY is the first step 
in your health program for a successful 
school year. Fortify your child’s health 
this year and throughout life. 


KEEP FREE 
OF CORNS 









No Need Now to Suffer From CORNS, 
CALLOUSES, BUNIONS or SORE TOES! 
Try this new sensation in foot relie-—New SUPER- 
SOFT Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. Discover for yourself 
how speedily they relieve pain of your corns, cal- 
louses or bunions; how comfortable they make new 
| or tight shoes; how easily you can keep free of corns, 
sore toes or blisters this new, scientific way ! 


These soothing pads of fleecy 
softness stop the cause—shoe 
friction and pressure. 630% 
softer than before! Thin SEAL- 
TIP Edge molds pad to toe. 
Does not come off in the bath. 
| Separate Graduated Medica- 
tions included for quickly re- 
moving corns or callouses. 
Geta boxtoday! Cost buta trifle. 
Sold everywhere. Sizes for 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions and 
Soft Corns between toes. 


There's a Dr. Scholl 





Relief for most every 
common foot trouble 





Cream Deodorant 


Stops Perspiration 


L00K ar LIFE 


Ze 


WITH 


Darken your lashes to long sweeping 
loveliness with Maybelline Mascara. 
Then watch the world look at you 
with new interest and admiration! 
Maybelline goes on divinely. It’s harm- 
less—no stickiness, no smarting. Solid 
or Cream-form, 75c. Shades—Black, 
Brown, Blue. It’s easy to form beauii- 
AT Sahih ae eae ba 
smooth-marking Eyebrow Pencil—in 
harmonizing shades. Attractive purse- 
sizes of all Maybelline Eye Beauty 
Aids are obtainable at 10c stores. 


New Under-arm 


safely 


1. Does not harm dresses—does 
not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration 
for 1 to 3 days. Removes odor 
from perspiration. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for 
being harmless to fabrics. 

15 MILLION jars of Arrid 

have been sold. Try a jar today! 


ARRID 


39¢ 2 jar 
AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent iars) 








| Watch! We’re going to crank for you.” 


| Where’s your grandfather?” 


Boppy’s Buried Treasure 


(Continued from page 31) 

the loss of her vase, Katherine regarded 
the development of her husband’s barrel- 
moving apparatus with uncomplimentary 
stares. He had appropriated her old 
clothesline and, to make amends, bought 
her a new one—which he also appro- 
priated. 

Gleefully and hamperingly, the children 
assisted Boppy. As the thing neared com- 
pletion, their desire to see it operate kept 
them practically sleepless. Boppy himself 
seemed obsessed by his invention. On a 
Friday night, the eve of Katherine’s and 
Boppy’s fortieth wedding anniversary, the 
“machinery” was installed. The children 
went to bed quivering with eagerness, as- 
sured that Saturday would be a rich and 
thrilling day. 

At Saturday breakfast, Katherine inter- 
rupted a conversation between Ted and 
Boppy on the art of windlass cranking to 
say, with significant overtones, “George— 
do you know what day this is?” 

“Certainly,” Boppy replied, helping 
himself to toast. “Saturday.” 

“OQh—oh, so it is,” said Katherine, look- 
ing glumly at her plate. She did not notice 
the faint smile on his lips or the glint in 
his brown eyes, or she might have sus- 
pected that he was complacent with se- 
crets. 


ee ee half-eating breakfast, the chil- 
dren and Boppy donned heavy clothes 


and swarmed to the back yard. Now, as| © 


she watched, Katherine’s expression was 
at first anxious, then indignant. It could 
not be denied that the device worked. In 
a purely literal sense, it moved barrels, 
but at a rate that would require a full day 
to complete the two-hour job. 

To a post, which he had sunk at the ash 
heap, Boppy had affixed a homemade 
windlass with a double crank. Anne, the 
nine-year-old, manned one crank, while 
Ted, seven, and Henry, three, united at 
the second. Ike, the setter, ranged round 
and about, barking furiously. A barrel 
inched along on rollers over a_ specially 
laid plank walk by means of a clothesline 
tackle and block operated by the windlass. 
The materials for construction had_ cost 
six dollars, which the Fletchers could ill 
afford. But there was a dividend in delight. 
While the children cranked and shouted, 
Boppy steadied the barrel, shifted the 
rollers—and shouted back. 

Katherine decided she would take a 
hand in matters directly she had put the 
dishes away. Then, rigidly disciplining 
herself in tolerance, she extended the fam- 
ily freedom till the beds were made. When 
she had smoothed the last counterpane, 
she came downstairs, glanced from the 
window—and found that Boppy had dis- 
appeared! 

Katherine covered her head with a 
shawl, and, counseling herself not to be 
too severe, stepped to the back porch. 

“Oh, children!” she called. 

They looked up, their hands steady on 
their cranks. Anne cried eagerly, “Nana! 





“Not now, Anne, dear—please not. 
‘FHe’s gone,” Ted answered portentously. 
“Where’s he gone?” persisted Katherine. 
“He said for us not to tell you that he 

went, even.” 

Katherine decided to add more firmness 
to her tone. “I can see with my own eyes 
that he’s not here, Theodore! I want to 
know where he is. And I want you to tell 
me this instant.” 

Ted leaned on his crank with the superb 
nonchalance of a steam-shovel operator 
viewing ordinary toilers using mere pick-| 
axes. “He said for us not to tell you he’d 
gone downtown. So we’re not.” 

Katherine half-smiled. Ted looked like: 
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SUMMER-DULLED HAIR? 


GLOVER’S Helps Bring Back Its Natural Beauty! 










YOUR HAIR HAS A GLOWING 
BEAUTY, ALWAYS SO SOFT 
AND CLEAN! 


You'll be gratified to 
see how Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and 
systematic massage 
helps clear away that 
summer-dulled look 
and brings out the 
natural lustre and bril- 
liance. Also relieves 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp 
andaidsincheckingEx- <<" on 

cessive Falling Hair. Use Glover’s Medicated Soap 
for the Shampoo. Get both at your Druggist’s today! 
FREE booklet onthe Scalp and Hair. Write 
GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS weoich 


EXTRA MONEY EASILY EARNED 

SS SOF / posi dons CARDS 

i TON Created by DOEHLA 
y DEAL WITH LEADER IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 


sation 
{mas 







MEDICINE 





Become headquarters for greeting cards. Season's se 
and fastest money maker. Show friends, neighbors 21 folder $1 
assortment created by foremost artists. Exclusive, unusual designs, new- 
est innovations. Also $1 Religious Scripture Text, DeLuxe Etching, Gift 
Wrapping, Every Day, 50c Tying Ribbon assortments. 


ts. 
10 BOXES—56 NAME IMPRINTED CARDS A 
Assortments with 3 way selling features increase income. Also ahs 
Birthday, Congratulation, Sympathy, Get Well cards. No Sle 
experience needed. Up to 100% profit. Extra bonus. No in- aes 
on approval 


vestment. We start you. Special Sample Combination Offer. 


Write for 21 box on approval and free money making details. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


oe . 
Za Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent school work— prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S. 


texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for B.S. subjects already 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin on request. 


American School, Dpt. H618, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. A-20, 











one who, though tortured with hot irons, 
has remained loyal to a pal. Anne gave a 


snort of disgust and regarded Ted as if | 


she thought him the stupidest mortal she 
had ever seen. Little Henry thoughtfully 
wiped his nose with the ash- grimed back 
of a mitten. Ike, the setter, sensing the rise 
of a new discipline, stood at canine atten- 
tion, ready to run or wag. 


“Tell me the very moment he gets back,” | 


Katherine charged the children. 

They nodded solemnly. 

“And do, please, be very careful with 
that—that thing!” 

“You mean the Boppy Windlass Der- 
rick & Hauler?” inquired Ted loftily. 

“I mean just that,” said Katherine, and 
turning, reentered the kitchen. 

Many minutes prior to Katherine’s dis- 
covery of his absence, Boppy emerged 
from the side door of the Hampshire 
County Loan & Savings Bank, looked 
about him with the quickness of a bird 
in danger, and dodged furtively into a 
shop before which hung a sign reading: 
“Edward J. Stickle, Silversmith.” The 
shop, or a corner of it, was just visible 
from the parlor windows of the Fletcher 
home, and Boppy did not wish to be ob- 
served. The secret doings afoot required 
a nicety in timing that taxed even Boppy’s 
dramatic sense. 

“Morning, George,” said the proprietor, 
as Boppy, very much out of breath, leaned 
on the glass showcase. 

“Eddie,” he said, “is it ready?” 

From a safe so ancient that any appren- 
tice burglar could have opened it with a 
jackknife, Mr. Stickle removed a cloth 
bag and drew from it a small silver vase 
of austere design. “There you are, George,” 
said Mr. Stickle, handing him the vase. 

Boppy examined it with growing ad- 
miration. “Eddie, it’s perfect! Katherine 
won't be able to tell it from the original. 
Of.course I don’t intend to have her think 
it is the original, but this one’s certainly 
as good.” 

“Probably better, as a matter of fact,” 
said Mr. Stickle unboastfully. “I followed 
your drawing to the letter.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Twenty- three dollars. That’s to you, 
George.” 

Boppy counted twenty-three dollars 

om the money he had just withdrawn. 

“Well,” he said, tucking the bag con- 
taining the vase under his overcoat, “this'll 
make Katherine happy. And she deserves 
to be happy, too.” 


‘T HAD taken a tremendous effort to 

conceal from Katherine the fact that 
he remembered their anniversary, and had 
been remembering it ever since the fatal 
day when the original vase had been lost. 
From memory he had drawn a careful 
design and shown it to Mr. Stickle. That 
the silversmith could have done so fine 
and so quick a job was, thought Boppy, 
a miracle well worth twenty-three dollars. 

He approached the house from the front, 
tiptoed up the steps, and let himself in 
quietly. He was making his way in stealth 
toward the mantelpiece, with the idea of 
placing the new vase where the original 
had rested. He believed the finest and 
most dramatic effect would be achieved 
by letting Katherine discover the vase in 
its customary position. He imagined her 
face, wide open in amazement, her eyes 
misty with admiration for the vase—and 
for him. He was about to remove the vase 
from its bag, when Katherine’s voice ar- 
rested him. 

“George! Is that you?” 

“Yes, my dear,” called Boppy meekly, 
concealing the treasure beneath his coat. 

“Why are you sneaking around?” 

“I am not sneaking,” lied Boppy. 

“Where have you been?” 


“Inside the gates of the city,” Boppy 
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answered, lapsing into some vague, leg- 
endary role. 
eG 5 ld He heard Katherine give an exclama- 

A little more money wou tion. It sounded like “Foof!” He smiled 
>? pityingly. In a moment she would be sorry 
: for her harshness. 

“George,” she called, quite loudly, “I 
want to talk to you. Will you kindly come 
into the kitchen?” 

When he appeared before her, Katherine 
grew suspicious. His whole bearing and 
expression bespoke highest self-esteem. 
His round head was tilted at what she al- 
ways regarded as the saintly angle. He 
wriggled slightly and, with a courtly bow, 
said, “What is it, my dear?” 

Katherine hesitated, but not for long. 
She intended to speak her mind to him— 
about the forgotten anniversary, the Bop- 
py Windlass Derrick & Hauler, and the 
lost vase, even if he retaliated by taking 
the feet from under her with some act 
of loving-kindness. “Why did you leave 
the children alone with that—” Katherine 
gestured toward the back yard—“that 
Frankenstein!” 

“Why not?” asked Boppy serenely. 

“Because it’s dangerous. That’s why 
not.” 

Fingering the bulged part of his over- 
coat, Boppy began: “In leaving the scene 
of operations, I was merely pursuing the 
natural inclination of a faithful husband, 
who loves his wife, if possible more than 
ever—” Boppy paused for a quick breath, 
and finished: “on their fortieth wedding 
anniversary!” 3 

“Oh—George!” Katherine gulped. “You 
remembered?” 


= 7 “My dear,” said Boppy, as if making an 
Learn the Thrill of Earning pons meer ene ante 
days, and days, and da—” - 


: “Poppycock!” said Katherine promptly, 
Extra Mioney at Home! but wanily, Ee 


“Furthermore,” continued Boppy, the 
richness of his phrases thrilling him, “the 


Y OU try so hard to keep the bills down. You’re not ex- burden, of, Proclear pte as 





solve all our problems 


mee : : ; tively on me!” He patted the bulge sig- 
travagant—but raising a family is expensive and there nificantly. 
“George! Will you please stop being an 


are so many places for the money to go. So you keep deny- orator? What are you talking about, any- 


ing yourself. What a difference a little extra money would way?” 
make—money you earned yourself—in your spare time! OPPY’Smoment hadvarrivedseeaee 

F talking,” he said, “about this!” Fling- 
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serving as local subscription representatives for Good House- eh ng Bee OP eisai eee 
keeping, Cosmopolitan and other leading magazines. Many vase to Soo oe 

. ' “My vase!” Katherine breathed. “My 

of these women (and men, too) are earning from $5 to $50 vase! I'm so happy 1 could coy: WERE 
a week extra in their spare time. The same opportunity is you ever find it?” 


“I didn’t find it,” said Boppy, stepping 
back a pace. 


_ open to you. . 
Katherine’s forehead wrinkled. One 
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“I couldn’t,” Boppy admitted. “And I 
wasn’t. I had this vase specially made. I, 
personally, drew the design from memory 
for Eddie Stickle, and Eddie—” Boppy’s 


Peewee ee------- THIS IS WHERE YOU START------- -----=~- | voice died off to nothing. 

Katherine had gasped. Her face 
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farther away from her, as if there were 
something strangely horrible and disgust- 
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Boppy felt that his knees were going to 
buckle as Katherine said, in a ghostly tone, 
“Then it isn’t my own vase? I mean, it 
isn’t the lost vase?” - 

Boppy’s spirits tottered and collapsed. 
INGLES Sek oF a Bock «wie cleolds vied bale O00 es wie SEM ene 1 | He realized that he had made a frightful 
' | mistake—that, despite identical size, shape, 
Glee eee Eee ig oagoune soe dn | | and quality, there was a profound differ- 

, 1 | ence in vases. 
er aee t Boppy hung his head. He squirmed and 
State 1 | prickled in discomfort. He dreaded what 
a es ee Pn Pee Seco eee eee 1! | was coming. He should have known that 
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there could be no substitute for the orig- 
inal vase. To men, a vase was a vase. To 
women, the vase was the only vase. Boppy 
longed to be out in the yard with the chil- 
dren. He could hear their squeals of 
delight as they worked at the Windlass 
Derrick & Hauler. But there was no escap- 
ing Katherine’s accusing eyes. 

“Where did the money come from?” 

“Savings account,” confessed Boppy 
helplessly. 

Katherine wanted to set the vase down 
on the kitchen table with a good relieving 
bang; but there was no forgetting the fact 
that George had really tried, in his utterly 
impractical way, to make her happy. That, 
indeed, was the exasperating thing. She 
set the vase down gently, touched her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and said, 
“How much did it cost?” 

Boppy started to drift away, but she 
skewered him with a glance. “George! It’s 
solid silver! How much did it cost?” 

“Twenty-three dollars,” admitted Bop- 
py. “I just did it because—because I love 
you, Kate.” 


H& WAS so dispirited that she hadn’t the 
heart to say more. It looked almost as 
though she would presently be obliged to 
comfort him. But a sudden burst of ex- 
cited cries directed their attention to the 
window. Boppy peered through, his eyes 
bulging with eagerness. “Kate! There she 
comes. Look!” 

Katherine drew a long, sighing breath, 
and said, “What’s coming?” 

“The big one. The big barrel. See? 
They’ve got her on the incline, and she’s 
just coming up now. See?” 

As they watched, the big barrel inched 
slowly up out of the cellar. It perched 
precariously just below the peak of the 
incline. For a moment operations were 
halted. The crew gave itself orders. 

“Slack her a little, there, matey!” or- 
dered Ted, easing off on the crank. 

“Slack her yourself and see how you 
like it,’ obediently replied Anne. 

They did each other’s bidding. 

Ted peered long at the barrel. “She’s 
off her rollers.” 

“Off rolluss. She off rolluss!” chimed 
little Henry. 

The senior members of the crew con- 
sulted briefly. Leaving Henry at the 
crank, they marched side by side to the 
barrel. Something had slipped. There was 
a noticeably growing tension on the ropes 
—they vibrated slightly. 

“Easy now,” Anne cautioned. “I'll boost, 
and you slide the roller under.” 

In the kitchen, Katherine looked on 
anxiously. “Isn’t that barrel too heavy for 
them, dear?” she asked. 

“No. It’s all right,” said Boppy. “Mostly 
rubbish in that one. Watch. You see, in 
inventing this interesting way of moving 
barrels over a difficult terrain, I employed 
the principles of the inclined plane, of 
Archimedes, and a block-and-tackle ratio 
of approximately four to one. I—” 

The high point of Boppy’s discourse was 
still several sentences away when he 
ceased speaking. A rope had either broken 
or untied, with what result a man of Bop- 
py’s imagination could instantly antici- 
pate. He would have prayed that the result 
remain a thing of imagination only, but 
felt that the efficacy of prayer was doubt- 
ful against the force of gravity. It was too 
late now, anyway. Gravity had already 
begun its deadly work. 


down kerplunk, rose quickly, and ran 
squawking toward the top of the incline. 
Anne and Ted were fighting desperately. 
It was their weight and strength against 
the barrel’s. The barrel teetered a mo- 
ment, swung slowly on its lower rim, car- 
| ried the children off balance, and got away. 
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The instant the rope broke, the tension | 
on the crank released. Little Henry sat} 
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It gathered speed and racket, like a boul- 
der pushed from a cliff. 

Anne’s right foot had become tangled 
in the clothesline harness attached to the 
barrel. Where the barrel went, there went 
Anne Fletcher—tumbling and bumping 
down into the cellar. Ted remained where 
he had fallen among the barrel’s strewn 
contents. Little Henry had reached the 
top of the incline and stood with an 
amazed look on his smudged and chubby 
face. Ike, the setter, was off in a series 
of leaps and yowls that completed the 
discord. 
i| Katherine and Boppy both made a dash 

for the cellar door that opened from the 
kitchen. A dense fog of dust and ashes 
choked the cellar. They groped their way 
through it to where Anne and the now 
empty barrel lay snarled in a maze of 
ropes. Katherine picked Anne up, while 
Boppy, his face very white, loosened her 
from the shackles. 

“Anne, dear, are you hurt?” asked 
Katherine. 
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Far from being hurt, it appeared that 
Anne Fletcher was angry. She straight- 
ened her clothes, brushed debris from 
them, and blinked wrathfully. “That darn 
Ted!” she blazed. “Oh, Nana—Id like to 
sock him! He wouldn’t put the right roller 
under, and he wouldn't, and I—” 

“Anne!” reprimanded Katherine, so re- 
lieved that there were no broken bones 
that her tone was brusque. “I shan’t allow 
you to talk about Ted that way.” 

“Tt was all her fault!” jeered Ted from 
a safe position at the top of the incline. 
“Yah-yah—Annie!” 

“Theodore! Do you realize she might 
have been hurt?” 

“I might,” said Anne, glowering at her 
tormentor, “have been injured—su- 
veerly!” 

“Your own fault. Trying to be boss all 
the time!” replied Ted, a faint note of 
anxiety and tenderness betraying him. 

“Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” commented little 

Henry, who had appeared beside his older 
brother. Henry had collected from the 
strewn barrel contents certain fascinating 
items, including a grapefruit skin, a shoe 
box, and a paint can, which dripped darkly 
on his clothes. 
Deciding that she could attend to him 
later, Katherine gave an exasperated “Oh, 
heavens above,” and rubbing her eyes, 
which smarted from dust, addressed 
crackling orders and comment to her 
family. “If the blame must be laid,” she 
said crushingly, “it belongs on your grand- 
father.” Boppy drooped against the coal- 
bin as she continued: “Anne, you go right 
upstairs and take a bath. Wipe your feet 
thoroughly on the mat before you step on 
any rugs. Ashes. Ugh!” 

Anne stood by to hear what was to hap- 
pen to Ted and little Henry, who had 
both climbed down into the cellar to be 
closer to the carnage. 

“Theodore,” said Katherine, plucking 
excelsior from his woolen skisuit, “you 
march straight after your sister. You use 
your grandfather’s bathroom. Take off 
your skisuit and shoes and leave them 
on the kitchen floor.” 

Ted joined Anne at the foot of the stairs 
leading up to the kitchen. He gave Boppy 
a look of deepest worship and sympathy. 
Boppy’s turn was next. 

Katherine drew a long breath, and be- 
gan on him: “Now, George, you stay 
right here until this cellar is spick and 
ispan. Then I want you to take. down 
\that—that dreadful apparatus of yours.” 
: Ted uttered a feeble groan of protest; 
; Send post card for Linit Chart, [! \but Katherine silenced him with a glance, 
land continued to Boppy: “I mean all of 
it, George—planks, pulleys, post, cranks, 
ropes, everything. I hope you're agreed, 
lat last, that the thing was unsafe.” 
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“Tf it hadn’t been for that old rope,” | 
defended Boppy. 

“Hush, George, please,” said Katherine, 
and turned to her last charge. “Henry, 
dear, come here.” 

The paint can dripped soddenly down 
Henry’s front. In the other hand he 
clutched the grapefruit skin. Under his 
arm was the battered shoe box. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy!” gasped Katherine. 
“Henry, dear, give me that trash.” 

Katherine flung the paint can and the 
grapefruit skin into a convenient barrel; 
and held out her hand for the shoe box. 
Henry was reluctant to let go of his last 
treasure. As Katherine took it from his 
hands, the cover came off—and, with a 
cheery ringing sound, out fell her original 
silver vase! Stooping slowly, she. picked 
it up and held it in both hands, staring 
incredulously. 

“Oh, Nana! Your vase!” That was Anne, 
as she sprang to inspect. 

“I remember! I remember! Henny put 
it in that shoe box!” That was Ted, his 
eyes round and glowing with the impor- 
tance of his information. 

“Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” That was Henny. 

A short, plump figure detached itself 
from the gloomy side of the coalbin and 
surged into the light..The round face 
beamed, the silver hair stirred, as might 
a halo in a vagrant breeze. The voice 
spoke. It was the voice of one who has 
triumphed against overwhelming odds 
who has plucked a brand from the burn- 
ing: “Due solely to the genius lying back 
of the Boppy Windlass Derrick & Hauler, 
an invention which—” 

“George!” 

“which has spared us much boredom 
today, we have—” 

“George! Dearest George! I—I—” Kath- 
erine smiled more beautifully than he 
had ever seen her, so that George, in the 
very midst of oration, paused. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“This shoe box was in my wastebasket. 
And I—I emptied the wastebasket myself, 
a day or two after that treasure game.” 

“Nana!” Ted hastened to say. “Henny 
was up in your room that day. Oh, I know 
he was. He must’ve put the vase in the 
shoe box, and forgot!” 








Spec hours later, peace reigned in the 
Fletcher home. Two vases, much alike, 
stood on the mantelpiece in the living 
room. They made a handsome pair. The 
back yard was as clean swept and silent 
as a deserted battlefield. Grime of ash and 
dust on children’s skisuits had succumbed 
to a vacuum cleaner—on which but two 
installments remained due. 

The children, pink and gleaming from 
their baths, assembled at the dinner table. 
At the head, standing with carving in- 
struments poised, was George Quimby 
Fletcher. At the foot sat Katherine, con- 
cealing her impatience to serve the vege- 
tables. Grace had been said, and nothing 
prevented George’s carving—save cere- 
mony. He began the ceremony, gently 
waving the carving knife. 

“Forty years ago today, my children, 
your grandmother and I were married. 
In all that glorious time, that singularly 
happy marriage, which I hope will be an 
example to you in—” 

“George,” said Katherine tenderly, “the 
children are hungry.” 

“_in your futures,” continued Boppy, 
sticking to his subject. “There is but one 
regret. My beloved wife continues through 
the years to place the roast in such a posi- 
tion that only a right-handed man may 
carve. She has yet to remember that I, 
her devoted husband, am a left-handed 
carver.” 

With that, old Boppy spun the platter 
end for end and plunged his knife into 
the roast. 









UNDERWEAR 


Union suits with elastic back, 2-piece combinations 
with extra button-on panties, vests and pants for the 
irls, shirts and shorts for the boys, a variety of styles 
‘or infants. Each carries the E-Z label. _ 3 


Earn Extra Money 
This Easy Way! 


Make Your Spare Time 
Pay You Dividends! 














When bills start to pile up, don’t let them 
get you down! A little extra money earned 
in your spare time will soon help you to 
balance your budget. Hundreds of men and 
women have solved their temporary money 
problems or added substantial sums to their 
regular incomes as spare-time sub- 
scription representatives for Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, and 
other leading magazines. 


an de 
ea 


Bought Home and Car! 


Miss Rae Bramlet of South Caro- 
lina writes: “My subscription work 


Rie eee 
fa. holes d ne | 1 Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. 939-B 
as hetped toward purchasing a home | 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
and a car. t! Please send me, without obligation, 
’ "Oo >| ‘ | t ils your money-n kin 
If you need extra money for any ois lete details of yout y-mi 
purpose, why not earn it in this 1 ae 
. . ' Name ae eee 5 
simple, easy, pleasant way? : tee ae 
: . ! Address : fe 
The coupon brings you everything ; : 
: 7 . ty = 
you need to start earning extra money al 
: > State 
! 


at once. Mail it now! 


There’s such a variety of E-Z Underwear that you can eae: 
find just what you want for “any child of any age.” 


E-Z MILLS, INC., 57 Worth St.,New York City 
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for disagreeable tasks use 


Sunbrite 
The Sate Speedy 


Hear “Sunbrite Smile Parade” 
NBC Blue Network every Thursday p.m. 


MAKE BEAUTY CURLS AT HOME 
With Sunbrite’s New Curling Comb 


40¢ VALUE for only 10% 
and three 
SUNBRITE 
labels 
Send to 
SUNBRITE 
Chicago 


Ceanser | 


Comb, curler, rat-tail 
all in one! Makes 
roll or pin curls 
EASILY! Detachable; 
hand-bag size. 





"I Like their Quality 
I EL id li 


Watata 


LIPSTICK FACE POWDER 
BLUSH ROUGE 


Proven Quality! Generous Sized! Beauti- 
bi amet cols] -t bed MOC el bao 
PRT tee peer lm ug 
is new shade that matches your complex- 
meh ea Hele UL bac} 
PMP) teen 7 hac rene bute 
_ Beautifiers sold from Self-Help Counter 
elit Cpe a Cee 


., 


Let T 2 4 


WORLD'S PRODUCTS CO., s icy: 6 


Handmade BABY CLOTHES 
French Styled 


For less than cost of importations 
Your baby will look adorable in this sheer hand-made 
dress. Collar and cuffs val ¢ 1, Beautifully 
idered yoke, tucked front. Wes id washes 
2 sizes: infant's and 6 mos. Offered for only 69 
stpaid) to show you DeLis values 


Free! Children’s fashion guide. 
Pictures specially priced luyettes, com- 

parel for baby. New atyles for 
Write for free copy 
Also Modish Maternity Dresses 
\ ind style 


For better 





Sema, 
& #. % 























boys to 6 


; appear- 
nd more comfort. Adjustabl 


‘$1.98 to $7.98. 
Dept. S19 DeLIS 


182 See 


La. 


New Orleans, 


Gc od 











Yummy Icings 
(Continued from page 82) 


Orange-Chocolate Icing 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


2 tsp. grated orange 1% sq. (1% oz.) un- 
rind sweetened chocolate, 

4 tbsp. butter or melted 
Margarine 1% tsp. salt 

2 ¢. sifted confec- About 3 tbsp. orange 
tioners’ sugar juice 


Blend the orange rind and butter with 
1 c. of the sugar, using a spoon or an elec- 
tric beater at medium speed. Add choco- 
late and salt and mix well. Then add rest 
of sugar and enough orange juice to make 
of spreading consistency, beating well 
with spoon or beater. Frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” 
cake or 2 9” layers. 


Hear ye, busy and business housekeep- 
ers: Made in a jiffy, this icing stays soft 
and creamy even to the third day: 


Magic Chocolate Icing (Condensed Milk) 
TrsTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


4 sq. (4 oz.) unsweet- 1 tbsp. butter or mar- 
ened chocolate, melted garine 

1 ec. canned, sweetened 1 tsp. vanilla or 1% tsp. 
condensed milk almond extract 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. Add 
condensed milk and beat with a spoon 
until thick enough to spread. Then stir in 
butter and vanilla. Frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” 
cake. 


Watch your cake disappear with this 
icing—it tastes like fudge, only it’s 
creamier: 


Judy Chocolate Icing (1 Egg 
Or 2 Egg Yolks) 
TrstEp BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


1 ec. sifted confec- % tsp. vanilla extract 
tioners’ sugar 4 sq. (4 oz.) unsweet- 
1 egg or 2 egg yolks, ened chocolate, melted 
unbeaten 1 tbsp. softened butter 
1% e. milk or margarine 


Combine ingredients in order given. 
Then beat with a rotary egg beater or 
electric beater at medium speed until stiff 
enough to spread (about 5 min.). Fills and 
frosts 2 9” layers or frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” 
cake. Delicious with chopped walnuts 
sprinkled on sides of cake. Almond extract 
may be substituted for vanilla. 


This one tastes like white fudge, but 
takes less time to make: 


White-Fudge Icing 
TresTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


3 tbsp. vegetable short- 4c. sifted confectioners’ 


ening sugar 

1 tbsp. butter or mar- 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
garine \% tsp. salt 

5 tbsp. top milk, 
scalded 


Melt vegetable shortening and butter 
in scalded milk. Pour over sugar, and beat 
with a spoon until sugar is dissolved. Then 
add vanilla and salt, and beat again until 
smooth and of spreading consistency. 
Frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” cake. 


Egg whites left over? Be thrifty and use 
them in this velvet-smooth icing: 


Chocolate-Fluff Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 

4 tbsp. butter or mar- S.sa. 6s 

garine 


oz.) unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted 


1% ec. sifted confec- Y% tsp. salt 
tioners’ sugar 2 egg whites 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
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Burnett's pure 


GOOD cooks in all forty- 
eight states prefer Burnett’s 
pure Vanilla for sure flavor 
success in desserts, cakes, 


and candies. 





“TI Have Built Up 
a Niece Business” 


Mrs. Gladys K. Kilduff, one of our 
spare-time subscription representa- 
tives, writes: “I started with my 
friends and they in turn gave me the 
names of other people, and in that way 
I have built up a very nice business.” 


Mrs. Kilduff has discovered how 
easy it is to earn extra money in her 
spare time as a subscription represent- 
ative for leading magazines. So have 
hundreds of others—both men and 
women. What they have done, you can 
do just as easily and successfully. The 
coupon brings complete information. 


CLIP—SIGN—MAIL! 
Goop HousEKEEPING, Dept. 939-D 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
complete details of your money-making 
plan. 


Nate fo onc soe clo cis 0 lsielelsle alnielolots oleleletetotetens 
‘Address’. Sica ss hace cease isel clo sitet 


Statences cave crccremtalor epioteretse oie aie neteieians 


—_—_sase a eae eee eee ee eee eee eee 

















Jim Dandy is HARMLESS to hu- 
mans and animals—but POSITIVE 
DEATH to Rats and Mice. 


JIM DANDY is made from Red 
Squill, recommended by U.S, ~ 
Dept. Agr. Bulletin No. 65. a 
It comes ready to use. NO 
FUSS! NO MUSS! 

As many as 28 rats have 
been killed by eating con- 
tents of 1 bag of Jim Dandy. 


Bag of 10 Bag of 70 
15¢ Pellets $]. Pellets 
At Hardware, Drug, Grocery 
and Seed Stores, or write us. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


UTICA, NEW YORK A 


JIM DANDY 


AND MOUSE _ KILLER 


RAT 


SELL Christmas Cards 


‘Show popular exclusive 21-card $1 Christmas Assort- 
ment and make 50c on each sale. Four other assort- 
ments, Herouer Cerdm, ei ea a sell fast, 
rite for samples at once. 
Walthem art. Publishers, Dept, 250 [11] Mqa4eaog 
160 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Work butter with back of spoon until 
creamy, or use electric beater at medium 
speed. Then add %% ec. of the sugar and 


sugar, 2 tbsp. at a time, beating after each 


9” layers. 


fudge: 


Chocolate-Coconut Icing 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


2 tbsp. vegetable short- 5 tbsp. hot milk 


King Neptune 


ening 2 ec. sifted confection- 
serves you 1 tbsp. butter or mar- ers’ sugar 
garine % tsp. salt 

3 sq. (3 oz.) unsweet- Y% tsp. vanilla extract 

ened chocolate 14 ec. shredded coconut 


GEISHA secs 


CRABMEAT 


Melt vegetable shortening, butter, and 
chocolate together over boiling water. 
Pour hot milk over combined sugar and 
salt, and stir until sugar is dissolved. Add 
vanilla and chocolate mixture. Beat until 
smooth and thick enough to spread. Fills 
and frosts 2 8” layers. Sprinkle coconut 
on top. 


Tangy flavored crabmeat, fresh from 
the icy Pacific, is amazingly rich in 
precious vitamins, yet budget priced 


if you insist on Geisha Fancy Deep- 
Sea Crabmeat. Neptune’s favorite— 
serve it often. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK—Yrite to: 
Nozaki Bros., 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 


You couldn’t ask for a nicer icing than 
this—it’s orange in flavor and without 
complications! 


Orange Icing (1 Egg Yolk) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


3 tbsp. butter or mar- 21% ec. confectioners’ 





garine sugar, sifted 
1 tsp. grated orange 1 egg yolk + 
rind 2 tbsp. orange juice 


% tsp. salt 1 tsp. lemon juice 


Blend the butter and orange rind with 
a spoon. Add the salt and 1% c. of the sugar 
and blend well. Add the unbeaten egg 
yolk, beat well with spoon; then add rest 
of sugar alternately with the orange and 
lemon juices, beating until light and 
creamy. Fills and frosts 2 9” layers. 


Give him the scientific protec- 
tion of the most widely used nip- 
ples in America—Davol “Anti- 
Colic” brand Nipples! Three 
feeding holes; ‘Sani-Tab’ has 
reinforced sides to prevent col- 
lapsing. For free sample, check 
kind wanted, print name and 
address carefully and 
mail this advertisement 
before October 31. Davol 
Rubber Company, Dept. 
E9, Providence, R. IL 


“Anti-Colic’ 


BRAND 
NIPPLES 


Last-Minute Icing 
It will interest you to know that you 
can buy a packaged fudge mix that makes 
deliciously smooth and creamy icing in 
no time at all. 


COOKED ICINGS 
(ALL EXTRA-SPECIAL) 
Like fudge, this icing has to cook, cool, 
and then be beaten. But it is good! 





Creamy Fudge Icing 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
11% ¢. granulated sugar 4 sq. (4 oz.) unsweet- 
3%, ¢. cold water ened chocolate, melted 
1 tbsp. white corn syrup 4 tbsp. butter or mar- 


1% tsp. salt garine 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 


OO Button 
eae) sean (= 
and Mother” 


SELF HELP FOR YOUR CHILD 
NEW FREEDOM FOR YOU 


Insist on Klad-ezee Self Help garments 











a ae one aS ae of eae 

do. 4 < - e 

exce ‘Selt" Help belt gives child selt Combine sugar, water, corn syrup, and 
moi of bution acering “and other salt in a small saucepan. Bring to a boil 


mother of button sewing and other 
worries. Write for style book and name 


blend well. Next add vanilla, melted choc- | 
olate, and salt. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
but not dry; then beat in remaining 34 c. | 


addition until blended. Beat until mixture | 


peaks, then fold into chocolate mixture | 
gently but thoroughly. Fills and frosts 2 


Made in a twinkling and tastes like 


of nearest Klad-ezee representative. 
MAKE GOOD INCOME AS 
KLAD-EZEE REPRESENTATIVE 


Big demand for Klad-ezee garments 


makes many new money making open- 
ings for women who want independent 
income. Write for details and FREE 


book of money making plan. 
Dept. 99, 289 First Ave. N. 
KLAD-EZEE, it miinnoaalicn Minat 





Show friends beautiful 





quickly, while stirring gently. Then boil 
without stirring to 232° F., or until a little 
of the mixture forms a very soft ball in 
cold -water. Remove and cool to 110° F. 
(lukewarm). Meanwhile, melt the choco- 
late in a medium saucepan over boiling 


water, add butter and vanilla, and remove. | 


When syrup has cooled, add to choco- 
late mixture, stirring constantly. Continue 
to stir until smooth, thickened, and of a 
consistency to spread. If necessary, place 
| over hot water to keep soft while spread- 


| 


| FIRST STEP TO 






Comducnd by 3 
Soustxeeriné WO 


ON’T RISK your jellies and jams. 
Seal them with Tavern Paraseal 
Wax. Tavern Paraseal Wax is pure, san- 
itary,easy to use—the standard means of 
sealing for years. Be ready for the jelly 
season. Get a supply now from your 
dealer. SOCONY-VACUUM OILCO., INC. 


FRE 


16 Preserve Labels with 
each 1 pound package. 





Sold in New York and in New Eng- 
ears as Tavern Parowax, and on the 
Pacific Coast as Socony Parowax. 








This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved TH | S 
Quick Elastic—no mixing, no cooking, 
no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
sticking and scorching. Restores elas- 


ticity and that soft charm of newness. F R £ E 


THANK YOU------------- 


' THE HUBINGER CO., No. 773, Keokuk, lowa. 


Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


TRY 


ee ce ee ee oe es oe od 













THE UNIFORM QUALITY AND 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR ARREST 
THE TASTE OF YOUNG AND OLD 









Christmas Folders with sender’s 
name — 50 for $1, Also ‘‘ America’s Favorite’'21- 
card Christmas Assortment for $1. You make 50c. 
Eight eres a neers of eee eras Gite 

rappings, Everyday Cards. 
Free Samples All fast sellers. Get FREE 
samples—write today. Mention if also interested 
in selling fine DeLaxe Persona! Christmas Cards. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 329 
749 Monroe Avenue oy Rochester, N. Y. 











ing. Frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” cake. One-half 
| ec. chopped nuts or coconut may be added. 





NATIONAL 3-MiINUTE Oats 
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In spite of the time it takes, I'll wager 
you'll make this caramel icing often: 





Full of the dickens 
...and full of health 


since she’s been drinking 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


OTHERS write 

us enthusiastically 
about the many advantages 
of treating their children to 
Horlick’s Malted Milk at 
mealsin place of tea and cof- 
fee, between meals and at 
bedtime. This protective 
food seems to make such a 
difference—helps to make 
children more energetic and 
peppy. Gives them extra 
weight and strength, aids in 
building up their resistance. 


Horlick’s contains essen- 
tials your child needs... full 
cream milk with nutriments 
extracted from wheat and 
malted barley. Proteins 
needed for growth. Minerals such as calcium and 
phosphorus good for teeth and bones. Natural 
vitamins. And children love the goodness of 
Horlick’s delicious plain or chocolate flavors. 
And it’s available in tablets, to eat like candy. 


Ask for Horlick’s when you order a malted 
milk at soda fountains, too. 


For sample tin of Horlick’s tablets, send 
a 3-cent stamp to Horlick’s, Dept. G-9, 
Racine, Wisconsin, or Montreal, Canada. 


HORLICK’S 


Now at new low prices! 





TRIPLE BORDER 


BEDSPRING 
by Lurlon 


THE BEDSPRING LUXURIOUS 


Peo t RV e ean 


BURTON-DIXIE 
EASTERN OFFICE: BROOKLYN 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO 
WESTERN OFFICE: KANSAS CITY 









m Le: 2 

LEARN AT HOME 
StuDY in spare time to be a nurse. 
Many earn $25-$35 a week. Course en- 
dorsed by physicians, Thousands of grad- 
uates. 40th yr. One graduate has charge 
of 10-bed hospital. Another saved $400 
while learning. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. 
High School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 139, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 

Name= === 


City- = State— ee. +.) 
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AX 
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Caramel Icing 
Trstep By Goon HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


14% ec. dark-brown 1% ¢. milk 
sugar, firmly packed 2 tbsp. butter or Mar- 
114 c. granulated sugar garine 


Combine sugars and milk and bring to 
boil, stirring gently. Boil without stirring 
to 232° F., or until a little of the mixture 
forms a very soft ball in cold water. Add 
butter, remove from heat, and cool to 
110° F. (lukewarm). Then with a spoon 
or electric beater at medium speed beat 
until thick, creamy, and of a consistency 
to spread. If necessary, place over hot 
water to keep soft while spreading, or add 
a little top milk. Fills and frosts 2 9” lay- 
ers or frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” cake. Chopped 
nutmeats may be sprinkled around sides. 


With texture and flavor characteristic 
of nougat, this icing is satisfying: 


Honey-Nougat Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
2 egg whites, unbeaten 1% tsp. cream of tartar 

114 c. granulated sugar tsp. salt 
4 tbsp. cold water Y, tsp. vanilla extract 
9 


tbsp. white corn 4 ec. chopped, toasted 


syrup almonds 
2 tbsp. honey 
Combine first 7 ingredients in top 


of double boiler and stir gently until well 
mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water 
and beat constantly with a rotary egg 
beater until the mixture peaks from the 
end of the beater (about 7 min.). Then 
remove from heat, add vanilla, and beat 
until thick enough to spread. Fills and 
frosts 2 9” layers. Sprinkle nuts on sides 
or top of cake. 


This icing has the texture of old-fash- 
ioned divinity, and keeps soft and creamy: 


Divinity Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


21% ce. granulated sugar 2 egg whites 

14 e. white corn syrup 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
14 e. cold water 1% e. chopped nuts 
% tsp. salt 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, water, and 
salt in a saucepan and cook to 242° F., or 
until syrup spins a thread. Meanwhile, 
beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, 
with a hand beater or electric beater at 
high speed. Then pour the hot syrup over 
them in a fine stream, beating constantly. 
Add vanilla and continue beating until 
cool and stiff enough to spread. Add nuts 
and spread. Fills and frosts 2 8” layers. 


Once they have tried it, your family will 
ask for this icing often: 


Double-Boiler Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 

measuring cups. Measure level 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 114 tsp. white corn 
11% ec. granulated sugar syrup 
5 tbsp. water 1 tsp. 


vanilla extract 
Combine egg whites, sugar, water, and 
corn syrup in top of double boiler, beating 
with a rotary egg beater until thoroughly 
mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water 
and beat constantly with rotary egg beater, 
cooking for 7 min., or until icing stands in 
a peak on beater. Remove from boiling 
water, add vanilla, and beat until thick 
enough to spread. Fills and frosts 3 9” 
layers or frosts an 8” x 8” x 2” cake gener- 
ously. Shredded coconut, fresh or canned, 
may be sprinkled over filling and top icing. 


Marshmallow Ieing: Arrange 8 marsh- 


mallows cut in quarters on top surface of 
cake. Spread over them Double-Boiler 


Icing made as above. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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Bait in tubes kills old and young. Cleaner, 
surer. Guaranteed. 3 Trial Pack- 
ages 50c postpaid if your dealer 
has none. De Soto Chemical 
Co., Box 70, Arcadia, Florida. 
















Regardless how white your 
wash appears, a few drops of 
Little Boy Blue in the final 
rinse water will make it 
whiter. All white goods come 
blued, when new. 


Little Boy Blue mixes with 
hard or soft water. Will not 
spot or streak. The handy 
renee eed pore is oe 
"Mal Condensed Liquid signe or convenience an 
SLUING economy. No fuss—no muss. 


Serine MECTIONS 


CAP WITH A PIN: 
ter TL AS a DROPPER TO 
Mo 4g DROPS DIRECTLY 
Wg MENG TUB, pain WELL 
‘ ING IN CLOTHES: 





Do You Need 
More Money? 


For new clothes? A new car? A trip? To 
settle unpaid bills?” Hundreds of men and 
women are earning from $5.00 to $50.00 a 
week extra in their spare time as subscrip- 
tion representatives for Good Housekeeping 
and other leading magazines. You can do the 
same. No experience is needed—no invest- 
ment required. You work quietly in your 
own way—as much or as little as you please. 
But you will be agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover how quickly your earnings mount up. 
The coupon brings you without obligation 
everything you need to start earning extra 
money at once. Mail it now! 


sane ee eee eee ee we ew ew ew ew ew ew eee eee 


Goop HousEKEEPING, Dept. 939-C 
57th-St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation details 
of your plan and complete money-making 
supplies. 


Name 

Address 
City 
State 














How Modern Housewives 
KILL ROACHES 
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SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Show sensational new ‘‘Blue Ribbon’’ Assortment. 
21 Christmas Folders. Amazing $1seller. Youmake50c. 
Extra bonus, 9 other fast selling Assortments. Also 
PersonalChristmasCards with customer’s name. 
Low as 50 for$1 





. Orders come easy. Experience 
<=. unnecessary. Free Sample Offer. Write Dept.15-H 
~ Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex St., Boston, Mass< 





aaa How dainty, comfortable and 
Fe minine Comfort relaxed you feel when you use 


Stirizol. It brings cool, soothing and refreshing feminine 
comfort and helps relieve irritations and unpleasant 


burning. Very economical. New Sti ° 
LFLZ : 


large size at Drug & Dept. Stores. 





FOR SPORT SUITS - COATS - DRESSES 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 


Get acquainted offer—2 balls white Angora. $1. 
Our yarns are ist Grade quality. Specialisis for over 26 yrs. 


J.C. YARN CO., Dept. GH-9, 111 Spring St., N.Y. 





Easier starching 
Ca TT: 


CUE Tt MM baat] Sa: | hat 
Tae lao Coe ty 


or waste. Staley’s Starch Cubes 
dissolve quickly. No lumps to cause 
sticking, scorching. 
Ironing is quicker; 
clothes look better. 
A.E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


Lorre Tita tls 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN OLD-TYPE 
STARCH 


Pr El 





\\CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with Senders Name 
Big money-makerfor you. Take 
orders forsensationa] value name- 
imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for 
$1. All one design or assorted. Also Re- 
ligious, Humorous, Business Christmas 
Cards, all with sender's name, same low 
price. Liberal cash profit for you. 

Just show free samples to friends and 
others. Earn money easily. No experience 
needed. Also boxed Assortments to sell 
at 50c and $1. Send for FREE Outfit. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. X-802, Chicago, Ill. 


é“OPEN 











\ Sel/ SO Assorted i 





Opens round, square 
oval cans. No jagged 
edges. Used world over. 
5-year guarantee. 5o0¢ at 
Hardware, Dept. Stores, etc. or from 
Edlund Co., Burlington, Vermont. 


lund /. 


Can Opener 


SSeS ea 
Write For FREE SAMPLES of 


| €ARN MORE Personal Christmas Cards & Stationery 
Here’s the BEST way to earn the MOST money 
before Christmas! Write today for our line of 
name-imprinted Christmas rds — t 
field because of LOW PRICES, original 5 

quisite papers, designs, and coloring. You i 
be amazed and say, It’s easiest selling line. 
Also Fifth Avenue Quali fersonal Stationery. And look! 
Our 21- “*Golden-Value”’’ Box Assortment is thrilling 
America—creating a sensation! Never so much for $1. Your 
profit, 60c. Six other fast selling Box Assortments, includ- 
ing Religious Assortment at , bring you more money. 
Write for free samples, NOW. Wallace Brown, Inc., 
225 Fifth Ave., Dept. F-8, New York, N. Y. 


Sell Christmas cards 2 roall 


EASY TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 




























Quick, spare-time monvy-maker. New! Exclusive! 21 
beautiful: Christmas Folders with sender's INITIAL in 
Metallic Gold and Silver Colored Seals—only $1. Make 100% 
profit. Extra Bonus. Also Personal Christmas Carde— 
name-imprinted, 50 for $1. Many other big value 


Christmas Car retail 5Ne up. Get Samples. 





Here's a MONEY MAKER 


Take orders in spare time for my attractive, 
different Christmas Cards. Make extra cash ine 
come weekly. Show beautiful $1 Box 21 Christmas Fold« 
ers to friends, others. Make 60c profit per box. Also other 
Christmas Novelties, Everyday, Gift Wrappings ligi 

Etchings. Fast sellers. Also Christmas Card 


ith nam: 
50 for $1. .No experience needed. FREE SAMPLES 
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ARTISTIC CARD CO., 867 Way St., Elmira, N. Y | 


Mint Icing: Flavor Double-Boiler Icing 
| with peppermint instead of vanilla extract 
| and spread on chocolate cake. 


Sea-Foam Icing: Substitute 114 c. brown 
sugar, firmly packed, for granulated sugar, 
omit corn syrup, and add a dash of salt, 
in Double-Boiler Icing. While icing is still 


soft on cake, sprinkle chocolate flakes in | 


1” border around top. To flake chocolate, | 
scrape the unsweetened variety with a 
sharp knife, holding it at a right angle to 
the chocolate and scraping downward. 


Chocolate Icing: Follow recipe for Doub- 
le-Boiler Icing, gently folding (do not 
beat) 3 sq. (3 oz.) of unsweetened choco- 
late, that have been melted and cooled, 
into the icing after it has been removed 
from the boiling water. 


Here’s our old 7-minute favorite, in ab- 
breviated form, easy to make and to take! 


Four-Minute Snow Icing (1 Egg White) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 

1 egg white %4 tsp. white corn 
34 ¢. granulated sugar 


syrup 
3 tbsp. water ¥ tsp. vanilla extract 





Combine first four ingredients in top of 
small double boiler or bowl and beat with 
a rotary egg beater until well mixed. Place 
over rapidly boiling water and beat con- 
stantly with rotary egg beater for 4 min., 
or until icing will stand in peaks at end 
of beater. Remove, add vanilla, and beat 
until of spreading consistency. Frosts an 
8” x 8” x 2” cake or fills and frosts 2 8” 
layers. If desired, 2 sq. (2 0z.) chocolate 
melted with 2 tsp. butter may be poured 
over top of icing after it has partially set. 


Marshmallow Icing: Make Four-Minute 
Snow Icing as above. Meanwhile, arrange 
8 marshmallows cut in quarters over top 
surface of cake. Spread icing over them. 


Fluffy Icing (% c. Egg Whites) 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 


ce. granulated sugar 1% tsp. cream of tartar 


13 
1% % ¢c. egg whites 


[. 


My c. water 


Combine sugar, water, and cream of tar- 
tar, and stir over low heat until sugar is 
dissolved. Cook without stirring to 260° F., 
or until a little of the mixture dropped in 
cold water forms a hard ball. Cook to 270° 
F. if day is cloudy. Beat egg whites until 
stiff but not dry, using a hand beater or 
an electric beater at high speed. Now add 
the syrup gradually, beating all the time. 
By the time all the syrup is added the 
icing should be ready to spread. Fills and 
frosts a 2-layer cake 9” in diameter or a 
3-layer cake 8” in diameter. This icing 
mounds and remains soft with no crust. 
Make 4 recipe to fill and frost 1 9” layer 
cut in halves. 


Seven-Minute Icing (2 Egg Whites) 
(ELEcTRIC-BEATER MetHop) 

TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
|2 egg whites 1 tbsp. white corn syrup 

1% c. granulated or 5 tbsp. water 
powdered sugar 14 tsp. vanilla extract 


Put all ingredients except vanilla in top 
of double boiler. Have the water in the 
bottom part of the boiler boiling rapidly. 
Stir the mixture until the sugar is dis- 
solved (about 1 min.), then let cook 2 
min. without stirring. Now remove the 
double boiler from the range and beat | 
| icing over the hot water with an electric 
beater at high speed for about 7 min., or | 
until it holds its shape. Add the vanilla | 
and beat 1 min. longer. Fills and frosts | 





» | 2-layer cake 9” in diameter, or a 3-layer | 
CHAS. C. SCHWER, Dept.M-1, WESTFIELD, Mass. ' Cake 8” in diameter. | 
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Everyone admires her garden skill. Yet 
her friends and family applaud most her 
flavorful, appetizing meals invariably 
served with a bottle of A.1. Sauce handy 
on the table. Long ago, she discovered 
the flavor-secret of A.1. Sauce! Why 
don’t you follow this woman’s example 
and depend regularly on A. 1. Sauce to 
“pep up” and add piquancy to such foods 
as steaks, roasts, stews, fish, hams, baked 
beans, eggs, gravies, and to put 

an extra “kick” in tomato juice? 
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EGGS A.1.— Fry 6 slices of bacon in 
a deep, small pan. Remove to a hort 
platter. Drop 6 eggs into bacon fat. 
Salt and pepper well. Dot with 2 ta- 
blespoons cream. Pour over 2 table- 
spoons A.1. Sauce. Cover tightly and 
cook slowly until the eggs are set but 
not hard. Serve eggs on top of bacon. 


1s WHO 
RELISH MAKES ee 
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n cooking, too 





Scour your cooking vessels this 
faster, easier, safer way. Encrusted 
grease and burnt spots disappear 
ike magic... “at turn glisten 
like new. Avoid imitations. Insist 
on the original. All stores. 10c 





~ Metal Sponge Sales Corp., Phila., Pa. 


Gottschalk’ 


SPONGE 


France, Cape Cod, England, Poland, Finland, 
China, India, Hollywood, American Indian, Bali, et 


The NEW Kellogg Catalogue is full of original 


surprising “Finds” all tured and describe 


you. Inviting pr 
article is attra 
comes to you post 
our guar ant 


complete satisfactio 





WRIGHT'S 
SILVER 













“The first time I entertained her, tarn- 
ished silver gave her a poor impression 
of my housekeeping! Ever since, I’ve 
polished my silver every week with 
Wright’s Silver Cream. It’s the quick- 
est-cleaning polish I’ve ever used, and 
gentle on my hands.” 


’ 
Good Hou: 
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Someer Sitver Dutts THe DINNER 
WRIGHT'S SILVER CREAM MAKES YOUR TABLEWARE GLEAM 


America's LARGEST-SELLING Sitver CLEANER 
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FLEA POWDER 


Then it helps soothe after-itching due to scratching. It lessens 
scratching even more by keeping new fleas off for several days, 
giving his sensitive hide a chance to normal- 
ize. @ Kills 100% faster than the old Pulvex. 
None revive to reinfest. Kills dog ticks and 
lice too. For your dog’s quicker, greater 
comfort, de-flea him with the new Pulvex. 


Your dog would tell you 
that killing his fleas “‘ain’t 
enough’”’; he wants you to 
lessen his scratching, too. 

That’s what the new, 
borated Pulvex does! First, 
it kills the torturing fleas. 









At i i | | S t h e ' | e d A) WTA fleas, oils, tones, deodorizes,grooms, 
Ee cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, 25c. 
dept. fs Fe Sai A 
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CHARM 


INSURANCE ye 


Good cosmetics are your charm insur- 
ance. Do you know which ones to buy? 
A new Good Housekeeping Buying Guide 
will help you. In it are listed the names 
of the cosmetics tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. All these 
products were analyzed in our labora- 
tories, and they were thoroughly tested 
in actual use by the Beauty Clinic. This 
booklet is free. Let it be your guide to 
satisfaction and safety. Simply write for 
"Cosmetics Tested and Approved", and it 
will promptly be sent to your address. 

Do you have a beauty problem? Are 
you in a quandary about make-up to 
color your outlook rosily? Are you baffled 
by a dry skin, an oily skin, or grubby 
hands? Every month the Beauty Clinic 
prepares a little lesson on some specific 
problem in the Powder Puff. Recent issues 
are listed below. Look them over to see 
if they won't help you. 


LETTER-PERFECT GROOMING ... The 
little things that make a big dif- 
ference. 


HELPS FOR AN OILY SKIN... 


to use and what to do. 


TAKE CARE OF A DRY SKIN ... how 


to keep it smooth and clear. 


SPECIAL ON NECK AND THROAT... 


treatment and exercises. 


GOOD HANDWORK .. . answers to 


all your hand problems. 


GOOD HAIR .. . how to keep your 


hair clean, shiny, and manageable. 


what 


TO ORDER: Send a three-cent stamp for each 
issue of the Powder Puff you want to Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street & 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MAKES YOUR DOG 
ticle 


SO MtOve 
COMFORTABLE 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


-AMATING::- 
UNBELIEVABLE: 


PULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP kills 


“PN SPOT OF BULVEX 
Bm «WILL KILL THE FLEAS 
ON YOUR DOG 






Friends in Deed 


(Continued from page 33) 


of their belief. George Fox, the first 
Quaker, revolted against Calvinistic 
preachings of hellfire and original sin, and 
in 1647 he began to teach that God is love 
and that man, however lowly or mis- 
guided, is never without a divine spark 
in him. His followers went into Massa- 
chusetts Colony, but received a cold wel- 
come from Governor Endicott and the 
authorities. Some were whipped; some 
were even hanged. Thereupon they 
founded the colonies of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, with freedom of conscience 
for all. 

In William Penn’s day they were the 
only Colonists who never fought with 
the Indians. Believing in man, they have 
always been on the side of “people of 
color,” of all who suffer or are oppressed, 
and in the far-off days before women were 
people, they championed them, too. 

Quakers have never been afraid to look 
the great of the world in the eye, and they 
ask with the utmost boldness, because 
they do not ask for themselves. In George 
Fox’s day Oliver Cromwell said of them 
with amazement, “There is a people risen 
who cannot be bought with favors.” Wil- 
liam Penn kept his hat on in the presence 
of Charles II—since Quakers do not be- 
lieve in uncovering out of deference to 
anyone except the Almighty—and the 
Merry Monarch enjoyed the novelty of 
talking to a man who had no axe to grind. 


es determination to see good in 
everybody is a great asset to these prac- 
tical Christians. They can get on with 
almost anybody—but occasionally even a 
Quaker gets angry. For two years a 
double-headed Quaker relief unit healed 
the sick and fed the starving on both sides 
in the Spanish civil war. They prize their 
reputation for impartiality—besides, they 
hoped to go on helping after the war 
was over. But when, a few months after 
the war ended, six or seven shiploads of 
food intended for the children were seized 
and given to the soldiers, it was too much 
for even the Quakers. When a young Ser- 
vice Committee administrator returned 
home early last summer to announce that 
the Friends were getting out of Spain, it 
was one of the few known cases where a 
Quaker has indulged in public condemna- 
tion instead of private remonstrance. 

It is possible that among the Commit- 
tee’s workers are some who do not admire 
Hitler—but if they have ever said so pub- 
licly, they aren’t sent to Germany. There 
is a crude but vigorous slang expression, 
“shooting off your face,” which is a per- 
fect description of what Quakers don’t do. 
Their practice is to say nothing and saw 
wood. 

And that’s the second reason they are 
in Germany today. 

Behind the permission to give aid—an 
official sanction, which they received from 
the highest German authorities—lies an 
amazing story. It dates from last Novem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12—those days of whole- 
sale arrests and beatings, of lootings, win- 
dow smashings, and burnings, that are 
remembered in Germany as “the days of 
the broken glass.” After those outbreaks 
the Friends, who had maintained a few 
peaceful little centers in middle Europe 
since the end of the child-feeding days, 
were deluged with calls for help. Their 
existing set-up was totally inadequate; 
besides, it was doubtful that help would 
be allowed. So last December they sent 
three men abroad to see what could be 
done. 

An astonishing trio was sent to confront 
the masters of modern Germany. There 
was Rufus M. Jones, a retired Haverford 
College professor of philosophy, who is 


USE LUCKY TIGER 


ADE to allay scalp itch- 

ing—To relieve scalp 
_ irritations —To check exces- 
sivefalling hair—Toremove 
loose dandruff and to beau- 
tify the hair. Millions use 


Lucky Tiger 


—andcome back for more; they have 
been doing this for over25 years. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or Money Back. 


< 


Sey 


FREE! vwuexy ricer WITH OIL 


A new L.T.with OILis now being made for excessively 
dry hairand scalp. A 35¢ bottle will be sent upon 
receipt of 12¢ stamps to pay packing and postage. 


Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Dept. 60, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Watch your aluminum ware 
sparkle, when you use amazing 


CLUB ALUMINUM 
CLEANER 


developed by the 
makers of famous 

Club Aluminum Products, Chicago 
ts FREE RECIPE IN EACH BOX 


IG PAY foe SPARE HOURS 


Show friends, neighbors big selec- 
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tion of Personal Christmas Cards | 


| chairman of the Friends’ Service Commit- 


tee. There was Robert Yarnall, a manu- 
facturer of power-plant gadgets, who had 
a wide background of social work. There 
was George Walton, the headmaster of a 
boys’ school. While they were on their 
Way over, a stupid newspaper story nearly 
ruined their mission. It gave the impres- 
sion that they were going over to set Herr 
Hitler right on a number of points—con- 


| sequently, their “impudence” was de- 
|nounced in the German press. 


But in the end no harm was done. The 
three unworldly gentlemen, being Quak- 
ers, were tactful but direct. When high 
officials received them, they explained: 


| “We do not seek to fix blame for the 
| trouble. We ask only to aid the suffering.” | 


They recalled the child feeding of 1919. 
And they won. Won permission to have 


through the Reich and give relief. 


Early this summer I talked to a re-| 
turned Quaker worker, a small, sweet- | 
faced woman who had been in the Friends’ | 
Vienna center for fourteen years. She | 


worked there all through the summer of 
1938, in the tragic times following the 
Austrian annexation, and in the fall was 
brought home suffering from a nervous 


breakdown. She talked mostly about the | 


children. After almost a year at home, her 
face still flickered nervously as she told 
about mothers who had to convoy their 


Kk, 
As fortunetellers go, she 
was a good one, for she 
told women what 
they really wanted to hear 


three 


TELL ME, 
IS THERE SOMEONE? 
A Story 


By BARBARA ALDRICH 


COMING SOON 
xk ok xk 


own children to and from school to keep 


_other children from stoning them. 


And later, of course, the schools them- 


' selves barred them. Jewish children can’t 
'get an education, because the public 
schools are closed to them, and their own | 
| schools aren’t allowed to teach children | 


past the age of fourteen. They can’t have 


careers. They are doomed to prowl the | 


streets like little outlaws, seeing other 
children play in parks and playgrounds 
closed to them. 


Clarence Pickett, executive secretary of | 


the Friends’ Service Committee, says that 


| in Germany there are at least 100,000 chil- 


dren in these desperate straits. About 40 
percent of them are non-Jews; while in 
Czechoslovakia, where the number of 
children needing rescue is put at 35,000, 


| their representatives come and go freely | 








YOUR BABY’S COMFORT 


YOUR LEISURE TIME! 


JIFFONS have no tapes, no pins, no but- 
tons and no rubber! All bother eliminated 
and absolutely nothing to press or rub 
against tender baby skin. They’re scien- 
tifically designed. The Nevabind* seams 
won’t bind or chafe (no armpit seams at 
all) and the shoulders lie flat and smooth. 
Buy them in all cotton, 10% wool or other 
popular weights at any good store. Sizes: 
Birth to 3 years. 50¢ to $1.75. Nevaslip 
Bands to match, 39¢ to $1.00. And train 
your youngsters with Tykes* and Tyke 
Tops*, Carter’s absorbent 2-piece self- 
help training set. Sizes: 1 to 8 years. 
50¢ to $1. Send for 
illustrated ‘‘Young 
Modern”’ Booklet, 
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UNDERTHINGS 


FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BE PROUD OF YOUR SHOWER 


@TRAXROD modernizes old show- 
ers, gives an ultra-modern touch to 
new ones. It's the latest idea inshow- 
er curtain rods—new design, safer, 
smarter. Hooks slide inside a con- 


cealed track. No pins to prick your 
fingers or get lost. Safer because it’s 
stronger. Whether you are building 
or modernizing, be up-to-the-minute 
in style with TRAXROD.: Easily 





the non-Jewish ‘proportion is “materially | 


greater.” Enormous numbers of them are | 


from -broken homes. Many have seen 
father or mother, sometimes both, arrested 
and taken away to a concentration camp, 
from which no word comes back. Others 
have been set adrift by the suicide of both 
parents. A third cause of broken homes is 
the law permitting the automatic divorce 
of an “Aryan” German from a “non- 
Aryan.” But most pathetic of all is the 
willingness of parents, if there are parents, 
to part with their children. They clung 
to them until “the days of the broken 
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installed by your plumber. Write 

for Free Descriptive Folder. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 

Dept. C-9, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GOT A PROBLEM? 


Good Housekeeping has published more than 160 Bulletins 
which help solve special home-making problems. Just a few 
of these are listed below. A complete list of available Bul- 


letins will be sent upon request. 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. You'll find it 
lots easier after reading “Managing the 
Family Income”, price 10¢, a booklet 
which puts budgets on a commonsense, 
practical basis that makes 
them really work. Help 
for your food budget will 
x Bs be found in “Delicious 
EF 2 and Thrifty Meals for 
Bs Cutting Meal Costs Safe- 
; ly’, price 10¢. It con- 
tains many meal planning ideas, rec- 
ipes and pointers for meals that cost 
less but keep the family fit. 


STOCKING A HOPE CHEST. Hundreds of 
brides have thanked 
us for “The Bride’s 
Hope Chest Inven- 
tory”, price 10¢. It is 
a purse-size “check 
list” to take with you 
when making the ini- 
tial purchases of linen, 
silver, china and glassware; kitchen, 
laundry and cleaning equipment and 
supplies for the new home. And then 
there’s “Refreshments for Weddings”, 
price 15¢, with menus, recipes and plans 
for marketing, cooking and serving all 
worked out, and “Cooking for Two”, 
price 15¢, which covers cooking meth- 
ods, meal planning and marketing. 


MAID TROUBLE. “Training the Home- 
maker’s Helper”, price 15¢, is the answer 
to that. It will help you put the rela- 
tionship between mistress and maid on 
a modern basis, satisfying to both. 





THREE MEALS A DAY. 
Menus galore, with rec- 
ipes, are found in all of » 
our cookery bulletins. \ 
Here are a few titles: 
Cooking with Your 
Electric Range ..... 15¢ 
Cooking with Your Gas Range ..... 15¢ 
Cooking Time & Temperature Chart. .20¢ 
Delicious and Thrifty Meals for 





Reducing Meal Costs Safely ...... 10¢ 


Sandwiches for All Times .......... 15¢ 
Ice Creams and Other Frozen 
Desserts uoceves cra eitiensicil aera ane 15¢ 


REDUCING. It’s no hardship to follow 
the safe and sane diet regimen given in 
“Reducing with Pleasure”, price 15¢. 
You'll lose pounds while still eating 
most of the things you like to eat. 


WHAT TO BUY. Good buys are found in 
our three buying guides: “Household 
Products Tested and Approved”, “Foods 
Tested and Approved”, and “Cosmetics 
Tested and Approved”. Samples of all 
products listed in these 
guides were tested by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute, or the Bu- 
reau, and found to 
meet our standards. 
These buying guides 
are free. 





DRESSING WELL ON PRACTICALLY NOTH- 
ING. Would you 
like always to feel 
well-dressed? Of 
course you would. 
And it needn’t 
cost much. Here’s 
allyouhavetodo: 
First, know your- 
self, your good points and your faults; 
next, know what lines will bring out 
the one and help conceal the other; 
finally, plan your clothes on a budget. 





Dressing) Druerto rly pees .titels cl ier 15¢ 
Lines/and the) Puctine ie ereerrererstel- eters 15¢ 
Budgets: for All tc cn stes-aen atch ores 15¢ 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN DECORATOR. A 
handsomely bound 
book in ten chapters 
with one hundred 
and fifty illustra- 
tions. 1. Principles 
of Decoration; 2. 
Period Characteris- 
tics; 3. Modern Dec- 
orating; 4. Furniture 
Arrangement; 5. 
Wall Finishes, Tex- 
tiles, Rugs; 6. Color 
Schemes; 7. Light- 
ing; 8. Porches, Ter- 
races, Game Rooms; 

i 9. How to Make 
Draperies, Slip-covers, Dressing Table 
Skirts, Bedspreads; 10. Remodeling. The 
book costs $1.00; the individual chapters 
are 10¢ each. 





by. It’s so easy 
when you can 


GIVING A SUCCESSFUL PARTY. Give a 
get new ideas 
from our bul- 


party that 
people will 
remember you Z 
letins which 

will help you with parties for all ages. 
A Vegetable Peter Rabbit Party..... 10¢ 





Singing Games for Good Times...... 10¢ 
Children’s Parties and Games....... 10¢ 
Games fon Young Folkyaeseeee eee 10¢ 
Inexpensive Parties for Old and 
YOUNG? saci fe ieee eae oe See eee 10¢ 
Showers. for the, Brides.....s00 eee 10¢ 
Four Novel Bridge Parties.......... 10¢ 
Games for Fun—for older groups...10¢ 
BUILDING A HOUSE. ey 
If so, look before YS 






you leap. The time 
to change your mind O 
is before the bids 
are let. Consider all 47~ > 
your family’s needs 
and make sure that 
nothing is over- 
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looked. These bulle- an 
tins will help you get what you want. 
Practical Planning Points........... 15¢ 


How Your House Is Put Together. ..15¢ 
Colonial Houses—the American Style. 15¢ 
Plans for 11 Houses; under $6000... .15¢ 


Send for the complete list of our Bulletins; you will 
find they cover nearly every homemaking problem. 


TO ORDER: 


Send stamps, check or money order (not cash) 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street & 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


to Good House- 
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glass.” But since then the pressure has 
grown so much that fathers and mothers 
now implore the Friends, “If you can’t get 
us out, at least get the children out.” 

“These pleas,” said one Quaker, “uttered 
in terror and amid tears, I have myself 
heard in scores of cases.” 

It is not a happy thing to think about. 
But the Friends have never been afraid 
of unhappy things. And they are working 
hard for the Bill that would admit 20,000 
of these children into this country over a 
period of two years. It isn’t only for the 
sake of the 20,000. Outside the German 
borders, in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and England, six or seven thousand chil- 
dren are waiting in crowded refugee 
camps—waiting for something to happen 
so they can go somewhere. If children 
were admitted to the United States, they 
would be moved from these camps. Thus 
the log jam that still holds in Germany 
scores of thousands of other children 
would be broken. 

When a good work is on the fire, Quak- 
ers don’t waste time announcing big plans. 
Instead, they hustle around behind the 
scenes, seeing key people and getting 
things done. They are anything but shy. 
In fact, the funniest thing about them is 
their reputation for meekness. Alice Paul, 
who was among the founders of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and generaled the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment through 
Congress, is a good modern example. It 
was Miss Paul who inspired the tribute of 
an exhausted opponent: “Heaven help you 
if you get in the way of a determined 
Quaker. And they’re all determined.” 


HE American Friends’ Service Com- 

mittee, for historical reasons, makes its 
headquarters in William Penn’s City of 
Brotherly Love. It is a layman’s organiza- 
tion; but the majority of the Quaker 
congregations in this country have repre- 
sentatives on the Service Committee, and 
so strongly do Quakers believe in a 
spiritualized religion of inspired good 
works that their relief organization is the 
most active unit in their Fellowship. The 
World War was, by their own admission, 
a great stimulus to their consciences. It 
convinced them that the role of objector 
was not enough. 

“We know now,” they say, “that if we 
would build a warless world, we must, in 
times of peace, prepare for peace.” 

“A relief job,’ one Friend told me, “is 
not just an end in itself. We believe in 
spreading the idea of non-violence in all 
that we do, so we leave the field of earth- 
quakes, floods, and ‘act of God’ disasters 
to the Red Cross. Our work is to combat 
the suffering caused by acts of man.” 

Which means that the Friends, being 
healthy pacifists, always head for the spot 
where the fight is fiercest. The Quakers 
got into Russia during the famine years 
of the early ’twenties, when the Soviet 
government was no more disposed to wel- 
come outsiders than the Reich is today. 
The bare outlines of that experience are 
enough to make pampered skins crawl. 
They came down with typhus. They saw 
cases of cannibalism. But they had their 
compensation when they drove their 
first drayload of cod-liver oil into Moscow 
and spindle-legged children ran after the 
cart with dippers and lapped up the greasy 
drops that fell from a leaking barrel. 

In America they chose the industrial- 
warfare front. They went into the coal 
fields in 1922, when large areas of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia and Kentucky 
were sunk in a complex misery of depres- 
sion and price-cutting and strikes. A sick 
industry paid starvation wages; miners 
struck; more starvation ensued. Other re- 
lief organizations, fearing political impli- 
cations, turned their backs. The Friends, 
fearing nothing, pitched in and fed 750 
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SnuccLe BUNNY promotes sound, 
healthful sleep for Baby and uninterrupted 
rest for mother. It's a “habit-conditioner” 
which thousands of mothers find indispensable. 
Baby is comfortable—free to kick, turn over 
and sleep on stomach or back, with arms 
upraised or down at sides, but he can’t kick 
off the covers, slip under or crawl] out of them. 
The soft tubular neckband which flattens when 
pressed against has sufficient bulk and stiffness 
to prevent binding. $2.95 to $7.50 in any 
good Infants’ Wear Department. 
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“Better Things for Baby” de- 
scribes new garments for Baby 
developed by scientific study of 
Baby needs and convenience for 
mothers. Baby deserves the best! 
Address Mothers Service Bureau 
Department GH-939 
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YOUR CHILD At Home 


Calvert School world-famous home study plan gives superior 
education to thousands of children not near good schools or 
unable to attend school. Complete courses for each grade 
from Kindergarten to High School. All books, mate- 

rials and teacher guidance included. Enthusiastically 
endorsed by educators and parents. Low cost. Write 

today for free catalog. State child’s age. 

CALVERT SCHOOL, 89 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland 
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| body—how easy, and how futile. They 


| weeks before change is to take effect. Send 


miners’ children for a starter. Later, in 
1931, President Hoover asked them to take 
over the whole problem of unemployed- 
miners’ relief. After that they fed 40,000 
children a day. At that time they were in 
a spot so hot with controversy that other 
relief agencies were having their soup 
kitchens blown up and their workers told 
to clear out of town. 

Because of changed conditions in the 
coal industry, there were 200,000 miners, 
at least, who would never again support 
themselves by digging coal. The Friends 
saw that they ought to be out on the land, 
where they could at least raise food for 
themselves. Perhaps small, light indus- 
tries, such as furniture-making, would 
one day move out to them. On this point, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the Quakers saw en- 
thusiastically eye to eye. 

So in 1933 the government borrowed 
Clarence Pickett and Homer Morris from 
the Service Committee, to help run several 
lifesaving communities of this type under 
the Subsistence Homesteads Act. Today 
the Quakers have their own model village 
of fifty families, called Pencraft, in Fay- 
ette County, Pennsylvania. The former 
miners have no cash; but the houses go 
up just the same, because the village has 
gone back to the good old pioneer custom 
of swapping labor. A sweater factory will 
eventually give part-time employment. 
And that’s the kind of thing the Friends 
mean when they talk of “removing the 
causes of violence.” 


(PHEY don’t leave the future of their 

mission to chance. Every summer they 
take a hundred and sixty or seventy young 
people from different colleges, of all reli- 
gious denominations, and scatter them 
among seven work camps in what the 
Quakers, with decorous understatement, 
call “problem areas.” “Sore spots” would 
be another name. One is at Flint, Michigan, 
in the hot spot of the row between unions 
and the automobile industry. One is near 
the docks of San Pedro, Los Angeles’ port, 
where capital and labor have brawled it 
out in the past and may do so again. A 
second California camp is studying the 
migratory-labor problem of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. There are four more. 

The boys and girls who study at these 
camps also build dams, dig drainage 
ditches, lay out parks. Muscles ache; but 
much more painful are the mind aches 
that come from being flung into the teeth 
of merciless facts. The Quakers are, in a 
way, tough masters. They know how easy 
it is to answer the hard questions of 
modern life merely by denouncing some- 


teach their students to listen to both sides 
and learn that the truth is a difficult thing. 
In such harsh settings these boys and 
girls are sometimes hurled into terrific 
emotional experiences. The Friends quiet- 
ly remind them that emotion, though 
human, saves no lives. What one must 
do is control one’s feelings and study 
causes. For only by a patient understand- 
ing of the causes of such tragedies, they 
believe, can the tragedies themselves be 
avoided in the future. 
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FOR 4 DIFFERENT REASONS” 


You know, it was Curity who originated 
the modern, surgical-weave type of dia- 
per.... So it’s perfectly natural that 
Curity Layettecloth Diapers, the first in 
the field, should be the first choice of 
mothers everywhere. They offer greater 
convenience, comfort, and economy in 
four different ways: 

1. Curity has the patented woven-in Foldline — 


an idea developed by Curity to simplify the 
making of any diaper fold. 


2. Curity is woven oversize to insure adequate 
dimensions after washing. 


3. Tests show Curity wears considerably longer. 
4. Curity is accepted as the standard diaper by 
the country’s leading hospitals and has the 
professional endorsement of noted baby spe- 
cialists and authors. 
No other diaper has all these advantages. 
Insist on Curity, the original layettecloth 
diaper, developed by a leading maker of 
hospital dressings. Mail the coupon. 
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ON’T suffer needlessly from painful 
corns. Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out. 
By avoiding the pressure and friction that 
caused your corn you can prevent its return. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6. 
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Decorate your home with Living Pictures! Nurre Copper- 
Sealed Mirrors of smoothly polished, genuine plate glass, 
reflect the warm glow of your lamps, the sunlight on the 
window, add charm and an illusion of space to any home. 

Learn how famous decorators use mirrors to make a room 
more attractive—how to choose a mirror that will not peel 
or discolor. Mail the coupon today for free booklet. 
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Miniature 
(Continued from page 35) 


Cross of St. George,” answered Lanskoi. 

“It’s a pretty little thing,” she remarked. 
“My dear, what are you looking at an the 
ceiling?” asked Mrs. Willoughby, with 
some impatience. “Now, Dmitri, tell me 
exactly what it means.” 

He submitted. “It is the highest decora- 
tion of the Empire, Madame,” he said. 

“The highest? Oh, Dmitri!” she cried, 
and rose suddenly from her chair, thrust- 
ing herself up with both hands. She stood 
at her full height and extended her arms. 

Count Lanskoi drew a slight breath and 
embraced her. 

“T have made up my mind,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby. “I am going to marry you!” 

He tried very hard to make an answer, 
but for the moment his mind was pos- 
sessed by visions of the country house, the 
huge, warm, quiet rooms, the servants so 
perfectly trained, the terraced lawns and 
their great trees, the stables like a separate 
mansion, and above all the sheen and silk 
of the thoroughbreds. 

“Dearest, don’t be overcome,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby. “I mean it. You are going out 
to the country with me this very eve- 
ning. ... Hurry downtown and pay that 
wretched hotel bill; then meet me here at 
seven, and we'll motor out. And Sunday, 
Dmitri, we’ll be married in the village 
church. Don’t say a word. My mind is 
made up. . . . Hand me my purse from 
that table, Dmitri... . Here is five hun- 
dred. It will put the miserable hotel out 
of your mind, at least. And then hurry 
back—my angel!” 


OUNT LANSKOIT did not take a taxicab 
because he felt that it would be better 
to walk himself into a clearer understand- 
ing of the position which was about to be 
his. Plainly the five hundred dollars was 
no more than the first sheaf from the har- 
vest field. But it was not cash that he 
had in mind; rather he looked forward to 
the ending of pain than to the beginning 
of pleasure. 

As he walked rapidly down Fifth Ave- 
nue, the golden heights of Central Park 
South shone loftier through the twilight. 
Men never have built another such face 
for fairyland as thet chain of towers in 
the half-light of the day. It had been to 
Lanskoi, since his arrival from Russia, 
the symbol of all that New York contained 
which was locked away from him. Now he 
was to have the key that would open those 
mysterious doors. As for Mariette Wil- 
loughby—when he conceived of her as 
“Countess Lanskoi,” he could not prevent 
a tremor of cold conscience. The image of 
another Countess Lanskoi, his mother, was 
like an eagle in his mind and kept watch 
over his guiltiness. Russian titles were far 
too commonly adrift in the world, and 
even a silly woman like Mrs. Willoughby 
must know that they could be bought for 
a song. What she really wanted was the 
miniature and the Count’s past life, which 
the picture represented like a young ghost 
in an old house. 

The walking heated his blood in spite 
of the evening cold. He began to recall, 
with the cheerfulness of one who has es- 
caped, all the situations that had impris- 
oned his spirit in the great city. He had 
been a doorman, a uniformed dancer in a 
Russian restaurant, a street laborer, and 
so on through a dwindling perspective of 
misery. He was changing all this—and 
paying his honesty of soul as a price for 
the alteration. Yet for the moment he was 
not sold, for the miniature he had pre- 
sented to Mariette Willoughby was worth 
at least the five hundred dollars she had 
given to him. Therefore he walked lightly, 
as one enjoying his last moments of liberty. 

He left the Avenue and headed for his 
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hotel. That was why he came past the 
entrance of the old riding academy just as 
half a dozen horses trooped into it. Lanskoi 
stopped to watch them with an eye trained 
in the old Russian cavalry school. He was 
about to-step on when he saw the exposed 
hip of the last of the troop. The blanket 
had twisted a little awry on the chestnut 
mare, and he saw on her bright hide a 
little patch of darkness like the shadow 
of a crawling beetle. 

Lanskoi whistled, for it was the singular 
birthmark which the great Russian stal- 
lion, Bayan, transmitted to his progeny. 
Strange to find that mark on a horse in 
America! Bayan had stood for years in 
the government stud of the Soviets, and 
this mare was young. 

Lanskoi drew near the entrance as the 
mare walked through, jerking back against 
the lead rope and dancing sidewise with 
flattened ears. 

“Kassatik!” said Lanskoi. 

The mare stopped her dancing. She stood 
still and turned her head toward Lanskoi 
until the groom wrenched her forward. 

“Kassatik!” murmured Lanskoi again, 
as though he were speaking to a woman. 


HERE had been no fo in his life for 
fifteen years—since the night a_bat- 
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the Reds still audible to the rear. A bullet 
through his left arm had drained much 
of Lanskoi’s strength and brought him to oa. Nn e 2 
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a fever that made him almost glad of the 
snow that whirled into his face. But his 
horse was more deeply wounded by weari- 
ness, so he walked at the gelding’s side, 





letting it lead him blindly. That had been hundred years of “fae . 
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side her, too,” he said. “But I suppose comfort, and quality. NEW YORK OFFICE - 40 WORTH STREET 
she’ll be knocked down to some damn fool 
that likes a picture in his stable instead 
of a horse he can use. Katya is her name, 
and there’s a lot of cat in her, all right.” 
“She’s about to be auctioned off?” oe 1“ F . 
“Here’s the list,” said the doorman, and Is “I guess it’s all right...’ GOOD ENOUGH ¢ 
gave to the Count a thin printed folder. 
Lanskoi looked at his watch. It was only 
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There were ten or twelve score people Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. 
in the gallery. The auctioneer was saying, 
“Now, my dear friends, I ask you to pause 
and think again. I conceal nothing from 
you. I announced in the beginning, and I 
tell you again, that this gelding is a trifle 
over in the knees. Gentlemen, do I hear 
a thousand? To sell him for less is a shame 
to your intelligence as horsemen and 
horse lovers.” 

“Six-twenty-five,” said a voice. : , 

A few people laughed, and the auc- Relieves dental 
tioneer threw up si pate = are 

“Six-thirty!” called another bidder. f . <a o 
There was ieader laughter than before. f ES plate irritation 

“Seven hundred!” called a woman. 

“Seven-fifty!” 

“Right hundred!” 

“Nine hundred!” 

The bidding stopped there, and the gray 
was knocked down at that price. 

A pale young man beside Count Lanskoi 
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said, “The horses know how to sell them- 
selves. Did you see that gray look us i 
the eye just now?” 

“T saw!” agreed Lanskoi. He looked’sud- 
denly and hungrily at the pale youth and 
then sighed, for the man had the dead eye 
of a professional horse dealer. 

A sleek bay mare went for fifteen hun- 
dred, and a chunky gelding able to gallop 
under two hundred pounds brought an 
even two thousand. 

Lanskoi was moved. He held out a 
gloved hand and said, “They don’t want 
horses; they want safe machines. That 
horse should pull a plough.” 

He felt his neighbor’s eye upon him. 

“My name is Hudderson,” the stranger 
said. 

“Lanskoi,”’ said the Count. 

“Mr. Lanskey,” said Hudderson, “when 
you want some of the right stuff, I hope 
you'll remember me. I’m in the telephone 
book.” 

Lanskoi answered, “I have exactly five 
hundred dollars in my pocket—and that’s 
bonanza for me. I would make a poor cus- 
tomer.” 


“JUDDERSON looked at him with that 
dead eye and nodded his head with 
understanding, almost with approval. “But 
you like to see a gentleman mounted as a 
gentleman should be,” he said. 

“Ah—there!” said Lanskoi. “Something 
like that, I’d say!” 

A big dark bay gelding danced into the 
arena, shaking his bridle-wise head, curv- 
ing his neck, asking leave to go. 

The auctioneer said briefly, “Castleton 
by Commander out of Serene. I won’t in- 
sult this horse by describing him. Where 
shall we start, my friends?” 

He began to walk up and down his short 
platform quietly. No one made an offer. 
And then Hudderson said in a conversa- 
tional voice, “Five thousand.” 

No one turned to look at the bidder. 
Count Lanskoi felt chilled. The auctioneer 
said nothing. The silence continued. 

“Six thousand,” said someone. 

“Seven.” 

“Eight.” 

“Ten,” said Hudderson. 

The auctioneer paused for an instant. “I 
think that’s about all,” he said. “Going 
and gone to Mr. Hudderson.”: 

A sound as of a softly blowing wind 
passed through the gallery, and the geld- 
ing was led off. 

“Did you waste a thousand in there, 
perhaps?” asked Lanskoi. 

“You see that fat fellow over there?” 
said Hudderson. “He would have gone to 
twelve or fourteen, I think. But after my 
last bid he felt it was no use.” 

“How high would you have gone?” 
asked Lanskoi, feeling like a child. 

“Not a hundred dollars more,” said Hud- 
derson. 

“I hope you get your money out of 
Castleton,” remarked Lanskoi courteously. 

The pale man laughed. “I know a fat 
banker in Philadelphia,” he said, ‘““who’ll 
pay fifteen thousand for the sake of hack- 
ing Castleton along bridle paths!” 

Lanskoi dipped into his past and rode 
again over the windy ridges of the Lanskoi 
estate and saw the birch trees merge with 
speed on either side of him. In those days 
he had not even known the prices of the 
horses that carried him; for money had not 
counted, then, in his life. It had been an 
essential, like the air he breathed, un- 
asked-for and always present. 

Conscience thrust a cold finger into the 
small of his back, and he looked at his 
wristwatch a little later, when a few more 
horses had passed under the hammer. 
Amazed _ to find that it was six-forty, he 
turned to leave. He walked down to the 
foot of the gallery as a flashing chestnut 
mare swept into the riding hall, plunged 
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beauty it imparts to hair that has been abused. 
Admiracion makes both ‘‘no-lather” and ‘“‘lather- 
ing’’ types. Get Admiracion Oil Shampoo at drug, 
department and 10 cent stores. 
Apmiracion Lasoratorisés. Harrison, N. J. 
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Be a Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Good positions in hotels for 
women as Hostess, Housekeeper, Manager, etc. 
Train at home, in leisure time. One student 
writes: “‘Business Manager and Hostess in 
Fraternity House. Have attractive suite in 
addition to salary, thanks to Lewis Training.” 
Write for FreeBook.LEWIS HOTELTRAINING 
SCHOOLS, Sta. TR-2401, Washington, D.C. 


URE WMAS 
ELL WU 


Men and Women who know, declare BOULEVAKD XMAS 
CARDS the best selling line. For 12 yrs. we helped thou- 
27 2A ands to larger earnings. Anyone even without experience 
can make more money with 10 NEW ASSORTMENTS and 


up T0 100% PROFIT 


Chicago, IM. 


Challenger Gift Wrappings. 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. 
Boulevard Art, 218 S.Wabash, Dept. K, 





ssa 


Make extra money easily. Sell 50 lovely Christmas Fold- 
ers with sender’s name imprinted, $1. Exclusive designs. 
Latest fancy papers. Take orders from friends, others. 
Also big variety Christmas Card Assortments sell for 
50c up. FREE SAMPLES — write today: Dept. 92, 
New England Art Publishers, Mo. Abington, Mass. 


KNITTING WOOLS 
Send for 600 Samples FREE 
RUG YARNS & PATTERNS 
Prompt Mail Service 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-L Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 












past the groom who held her, and whirled 
about as she came to the end of the long 
rope with which he anchored her. 

The auctioneer took a look at the mare 
and braced back his shoulders. He frowned 
upon the crowd. “I want to speak seriously 
to you about this imported mare,” he said. 
“The blood lines may not be familiar to 
you, but Bayan is standing in the govern- 
ment cavalry stud in Russia, and Katinka, 


the dam, is a registered thoroughbred. You | 


see Katya for yourselves. Flawless lines. 
Plenty of foot. A bold jumper—” 

“So bold she doesn’t care where she 
lands,” interrupted a man in the middle 
gallery, and the crowd laughed heartily. 

“T see your minds are set against her,” 
said the auctioneer. “A great pity, too, 
I would have said,” he continued, straight- 
ening himself and peering into the gallery. 

Lanskoi looked at his watch. The time 
gap was narrowing with wonderful speed; 
but he still had time to rush down to the 
hotel, pay that bill, and arrive at Mrs. 
Willoughby’s apartment house on the 
stroke of seven. With her, delays were 
dangerous, he knew; for she had made 
enough out of three successful marriages 
to enable her to consult nothing but her 
pride during the rest of her life. He had 
a most inward foreknowledge that her 
automobile would depart punctually at 
the hour of seven, with or without him. 

So he left the gallery and hurried across 
the riding hall toward the street exit. 


E COULD hear, as he went, further 

eloquence on the part of the auction- 

eer: “...if I were a younger man, I would 
want that mare for myself.” 

Lanskoi turned his head as he walked 
and saw Katya on her hind legs, striking 
at the air like a stallion. 

“T am open to bids for Katya,” concluded 
the auctioneer in some disgust. 

A voice called: “Twenty-five dollars!” 

Lanskoi, already at the arched, dark 
vault of the exit passage, turned suddenly 
about when he heard that bid. The people 
still were laughing about it, but not a soul 
raised the offer. He felt that time was slip- 
ping away and was carrying him with it 
toward disaster. But he could not help 
calling out, “Fifty!” 

The auctioneer, turning toward him, 
said, “Ah, the gentleman has a proper 
eye for horseflesh: He cannot endure see- 
ing quality of this sort sacrificed for a 
song. Friends, Katya is a nervous crea- 
ture, to be sure, but all she needs is the 
proper handling.” 

More laughter and a few shrewd com- 
ments from the gallery interrupted him. 

“Make it seventy-five!” sang out a voice. 

That was the fat man whom Hudderson 
had pointed out. Lanskoi hated him. 

“You amuse yourselves, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” said the auctioneer bitterly. 

Katya at the moment again was rearing 
and pawing the air. The mare looked 
to Lanskoi as wild and tireless as one of 
those winter storms that rush across the 
thousand-mile levels of Russia. 

“A hundred,” said Lanskoi. 

He leaned against the wall of the exit 
passage with his heart going fast. He 
would have to give up going to the hotel, 
now, for there was barely time to catch 


a taxi and get back to Mariette. And if | 


he did not pay the hotel bill, he would be 
without necessary clothes for the cere- 


mony which— He stopped his mind. He| # #® 


could not allow it to carry him forward 
into the dark entanglements of the future. 
“The gentleman by the door offers a 


hundred,” said the auctioneer, “a hundred | f 


for this beautiful, high-blooded—” 
“Fifty,” said the fat man, yawning. 
“Ah, thank you, sir,” said the auctioneer. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. I 


see you all have been amusing yourselves | 


at my expense. I am offered for Katya 
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a hundred and fifty dollars—less than a 
farmer would have to pay for an old mule.” 

“Sixty,” said Lanskoi, gripping his left 
wrist to conceal the wristwatch. 

“‘T thank you again, sir,” said the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Two hundred,” said the fat man. 

“Three,” said Hudderson. 

The brain of Lanskoi reeled with the 
successive shocks. 

“Three-fifty,” said Perkins. 

“Seventy-five!” called Lanskoi. 

A pause followed. And Lanskoi’s heart 
stood still. The hotel bill was a hundred 
and fifty-odd dollars; if his bid for the 
mare stood, his luggage would have to 
remain unredeemed and he would present 
himself to his lady with only the single 
suit in which he stood! He saw fat Mr. 
Perkins wave his hands and turn one 
shoulder. He had abandoned the bidding 
in profound disgust. 

“T knew it!” cried the auctioneer. “I 
knew that there were horsemen in this 
crowd tonight. Would it be America if 
the riders were to turn their backs on 
such a flyer as Katya?” 

To illustrate his words, she bucked in 
a flying circle at the end of her rope. 


ANSKOI looked at his watch. It lacked 
one minute of seven o’clock. There 
was still a hope— 

“Going at three-seventy-five,” said the 
auctioneer. “At three-seventy-five going, 
going, and—” 

“Four,” said Hudderson. 

Lanskoi turned and fled down the exit 
tunnel with a sick heart. 

And then, behind him, he heard the auc- 
tioneer saying, ‘Well, the opposition gives 
up and withdraws, Mr. Hudderson.” 

Count Lanskoi reached the edge of the 
pavement, and the cold night air cut into 
his face. Above the twinkling, yellow walls 
of scattered lights he saw the stars like a 
pale whirl of mist. And it seemed to Lan- 
skoi that he saw the lovely head of Katya 
at his shoulder, the translucent lens of 
her eyes clouded by divine blue. 

He turned and ran back up the passage- 
way. The rank smell of the horse ring 
passed up his nose and into his brain like 
the pungency of whisky. 

“Going, going, to Mr. Hudderson,” cried 
the auctioneer briskly. 

“Four-ten!” cried Lanskoi. 

“Ah-ha, and here we are in a little 
duel,” said the auctioneer. 

“Fifty,” said Hudderson. 

Lanskoi bared his wristwatch and looked 
down at it. It was five minutes past seven. 
He could see Mariette leaning back against 
the cushions of the car while the chauffeur 
tenderly tucked the robe around her. It 
was far too late. It seemed to him that the 
wind of the closing gates of fortune was 
in his face. 

“Sixty!” he called. 


“Seventy-five,” said the hard, even voice | 


of Hudderson. 

Lanskoi cried out, “Five hundred!” and 
his voice cracked on it just a little. Taking 
a step out from the shadowy archway. into 
the light of the ring, he peered earnestly 
up into the gallery to-hear his fate pro- 
nounced by the pale lips of Hudderson. 

“Five hundred offered,” said the auc- 
tioneer, delighted. “And now let us enter 
on the real phase of the bidding. Five hun- 
dred, Mr. Hudderson; and do I hear—” 

Hudderson, a cigarette between his lips, 
stared at Lanskoi. 

“Going at five hundred. Going—” 

Hudderson lifted his hand a little as 


though to signal another bid; but the ges- 
ture remained incomplete, and Lanskoi 
felt the eyes of the horse dealer hold him 
for-an instant of profound understanding. 

“Well, let him have her,” said Hudder- 
son, and Lanskoi felt that for the first time 
in his life he had received mercy. 

“Too bad,” said the auctioneer, shaking 
his head. “But she is yours, sir!” 

Lanskoi took the money from his wallet, 
the five little hundred-dollar bills, and 
passed them over. The end of the rope 
was placed in his hand. 

“Fold hard on her!” said the sweating, 
panting groom. “I’d like to bust her one!” 

Katya made a plunge, her ears back. 

“Stoyat!” called Lanskoi. 

The mare stood still with her flanks 
heaving, her legs braced. Lanskoi gave 
the rope a slight pull. It was like pulling 
at a stone pillar. 

“Give the gentleman a hand to get her 
out,” said the auctioneer. 

“Never mind,” said Lanskoi. “She'll 
come quietly, I think.” 

‘If you'll leave your name and ad- 
dress—” said the auctioneer. 

“T’ll take her off your hands at once,” 
said Lanskoi. He pulled gently on the rope 
again. “Poshli!” said Lanskoi, and Katya 
stepped briskly out after him as he turned 
toward the exit. He felt her breath snuffing 
at his shoulder as he paused on the side- 
walk. The gallery was still applauding. 

The doorman called after him, “Are you 
a horse charmer, sir?” 

Lanskoi said nothing, for the cold wind, 
striking through his clothes, made his 
sweating body seem naked to the night. 


HE WENT up the street with the green 
light, waited at Fifty-Ninth for the 
traffic to change. Katya crowded him all 
the way across Central Park South until 
they entered the bridle path of the Park. 
It dipped down into a darkness under a 
footpath bridge, and came out on the other 
side among trees all delicately silvered 
with frost to the tips of the finest twigs. 
The beaten snow underfoot was darkened 
with the soot of New York; but the banks 
on either side of the path shone like newly 


-cloven marble, all the crystals freshly glis- 


tening. Then snow began to fall. 

Lanskoi stopped. The: shoulder of the 
mare nudged him as she paused at his side. 
“Where, Katya?” he asked. 

She turned her head, her eyes wide with 
a lustrous confidence. 

“Kassatik!” said Lanskoi, slipping an 
arm about her neck. He looked about him 
again and saw a world turned into white 
iron. It would be long before the spring 
softened it again to life, for winter was 
only beginning. The falling snow clouded 
his future in a smothering mist of white. 

Even the miniature, which had been his 
passport and credential in many a bitter 
time, was gone now forever. He had come 
to an end of stratagems and of all gentle- 
manly resources, and yet in that nakedness 
of mind he, felt a strange comfort, as ~ 
though his soul had come back to him 
from exile. As for the future—he could 
be a groom in some rich man’s stable. 

A bitter wind out of the north blew 
against Lanskoi and seemed to freeze and 
to: cleanse him at the same moment. , 

“Poshli!” he commanded. es. 

The mare stepped forward, and Lanskoi 
walked at her shoulder with one hand 
resting on her withers and the lead rope 
dangling loosely; for he needed to think, 
and in the meantime it seemed as well for 
Katya to lead the way. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


CANADA 


for girls. A Canadian school of 
Alma College character, located at St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Founded 1877. 100 miles from Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo. Excellent Equipment. Courses: Junior College, 
High School, Dramatics, Art, Music, Handicrafts, Home 
Economies, Secretarial. For prospectus, write 

Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D. D., St. Thomas, 


Sainte Géneviéve 


Exclusive French School; comprehensive cultural course for 
girls, ages 14-20. Small enrolment permits individual pro- 
grams. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. Week-end cottage 
in Laurentian Mts. for winter sports. Mrs. S. T. Ritchie 
(nee Boucher), 1675 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 


___NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
Larson Junior College Accredited. Lib- 


eral Arts. Excep- 
tional Secretarial courses prepare for interesting positions, 
including Medical Secretaryship. Homemaking, Design, 
Journalism, Advertising, Library Science, and Social Serv- 
ice, Music, Dramatics, Art, Degrees. Sports. Catalog. 

Miss R. G. Grew, 1452 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Marot Junior College 


Distinguished New England school offering 2 years college 
work, 2 years preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses in 
liberal and fine arts, home economics, secretarial science, 
child education. All sports. Catalog. 

Mary Louise Marot, President, Box G, Thompson, Conn. 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for efficient home 
management and positions requiring cookery and dietetics. 
One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual in- 
struction in small groups. Residences. Catalog G. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Dana Hall Schools 


Tenacre—For young girls from six to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Pine Manor—Junior College. Music, Art, Homemaking. 

Helen Temple Cooke, Head, Box H, Wellesley, Mass. 


House in the Pines 





Ontario. 























Near Boston. Thorough 
College Preparation. 


Junior College Course with Study Abroad. Secretarial 
Course. Art Studio. Household Arts. Music. Swimming. 
30lf. Fine Riding Horses. Write for Junior College or 


Preparatory School Catalogue. £ 
Gertrude Cornish Milliken, Prin., 60 Pine St., Norton, Mass. 


Walnut Hill For girls. Preparatory and general 


courses, Excellent record with lead- 
ing colleges. Music, art. 50-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston’s cultural advantages, 2 miles from Wellesley 
College, All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. 


Hester R. Davies, Prin., 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Kendall Hall 


In southern New Hampshire. Informal, happy school life. 
College preparatory and general courses. 200 acre estate fac- 
ing Mt. Monadnock. Skiing under professional instruction, 
tennis, riding, outdoor pool. Write for catalog. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Kendall, Principals, Box 351, Peterborough, N. H. 








Nasson College 


Prepares girls for hospital dietitian work and home manage- 
ment; trains secretaries and teachers of commercial sub- 
jects and home economics. Degree courses. Also 2-yr. 
diploma courses, $550 rate. 3 hrs. from Boston. Catalog. 
Dawn Nelson Wallace, Dean, Box A, Springvale, Maine. 


HOWARD 


SEMINARY 
preparation and Junior 


FOR GIRLS College courses. Home 


economics, secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Small-group 
classes. 65th year. All sports. Catalogue on request. 


MR. AND MRS. MACDONALD PETERS, 
Box 14, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


TEN miles from Boston’s cultural advantages. Two- 
year courses for high school graduates. Academic, 
Home Economies, Secretarial, Merchandising, Pre- 
nursing, Art, Music, Expression courses. College 
Preparatory. All sports, golf, riding. 30-acre 
campus. Delightful home life. Catalog. 


Guy M. Winstow, Ph.D., President 
120 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 





a A school of New 

England traditions 
within easy access to 
Boston’s cultural advan- 
tages. Accredited college 
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Mary A. Burnham 


FACING SMITH COLLEGE CAMPUS 


\ Successfully prepares girls for Smith 
sand other colleges. Accredited. Also 
one-year intensive review for C.E.E.B. 
Advanced courses, secretarial, music, 
art. Spacious colonial residences. 
Gym, riding, skiing, all sports. 61st 
year. Write for catalog. 


ms Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principal, 
“S55 Box 43A, Northampton, Mass. 


















TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. 


ONE YEAR COURSE—‘Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 


BOSTON 
90 Marlborough St. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 











NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 





Tilton School and Junior College 


In ski country, 2% hours from Boston. 93rd year. College 
Preparatory—graduates in best colleges. Junior College— 
Liberal Arts, Business Adm., fully accredited freshman 
and sophomore years. Complete sports program. Catalogs. 

Registrar, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Founded 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 548 Boylston Street (Copley 
Square), Boston, Mass. 


Curtis 


Thorough training for 30 boys 8 to 14 in atmosphere of cul- 
tured New England home. Small classes. Curtis plan de- 
velops responsibility, initiative. 50 2s in Berkshire 
foothills. Seasonal sports. Handicraft. 65th year. Catalog. 

Gerald B. Curtis, Box G, Brookfield Center, Conn. 








Clark School 


Is your son planning to enter college? If so, write for the 
booklet ‘“‘The Clark Plan.’’ At Clark classes average six 
boys. You may also be interested in the booklet ‘‘A Junior 
College Course in Business Administration.’’ Address 
Frank G. Morgan, Director, Hanover, N. H. 


Worcester Academy 


A Nationally-Known, Accredited Preparatory School for 
Boys. One hundred and five years in the service of 
youth. Fall term opens September 19. For catalog address 

The Registrar, 85 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Madison Military Academy 


Unique arrangement gives accredited instruction with modi 





fied military program at moderate rate. 7th Grade through 
High School. Prepares for college. Service Schools, business. 
Leadership developed. On Long Island Sound near New Haven 


Sports. Booklet. Major Wayne D. Austin, Old Lyme, Conn. 





Suffield Academy 


1833—1939. College preparatory and General courses. 
Junior School for younger boys. Teaching how to study 
emphasized. Endowment permits low rates. John F. 


Schereschewsky, Headmaster, 39 High St., Suffield, Conn. 





'NEW ENGLAND—COEDUCATIONAL 


Admiral Billard Academy 4« red 


( 


ed 






with cadets from 16 states. Prepares for colleg 
Academy and Navy Academy in center of Ne 
activity. Boys wear , obser 

have fleet of boats. Select facu All sports. Summer nava 
camp. Catalog. Registrar, 2 Academy Drive, New London, Conn. 



















74th yr. College prep. Gen- 
eral Courses and 1 and 2 yr. 
courses for H. S. graduates: Business, Mech. Drawing, 
Public Speaking, Secretarial, Music, Art, Crafts, Home- 
making, Dramatics. Individual attention. All sports, heated 
pool, golf, tennis, riding. Coed. Home-like school. Rate 
$600. Earle A. Wallace, Headmaster, Franklin, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


September 1939 Good Housekeeping 









Cushing Academy 4:,°" 
rates. High standards of preparation f 


ched sports for 





and ¢ 
65th year. 
Clarence P. Quimby, Principal, Box 21, Ashburnham, Mass. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC—GIRLS 





TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 


jects, with thorough secretarial training. 
ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 
Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 
Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 155 Angell St. 


The Scudder School 


Secretarial, executive 


training for high 
school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit 
course, With Speech, Finance and Investments, Spanish 
Shorthand. l-year intensive course. Personalized instrue- 


tion, Laboratory office. Placement service. 


Miss G. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Drew Seminary 


For girls. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 





Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida, Student government. All sports—riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 73rd year. 


Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box G, Carmel, N. Y. 





NOX SCHOOL 


CoLLmGH preparatory; also 2-year ad- 
vanced accredited courses. Country loca- 
tion affords all sports: tennis, golf, 
swimming riding, iing, crew. Win- 
ter carnival; horse shows. Write for 
Catalog. Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, 
Principal, Box G, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


















Briarcliff Junior College 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Two years of accredited college 
work, Art, music, theatre arts, interior decoration, cos- 
tume design, social work, journalism, home economics, 
business science. Near New York City, All outdoor sports, 
swimming pool. Catalog on request. Registrar, Box Z. 


Miss Beard's School 


Prepares girls for College Board examinations. General 
courses include household and fine and applied arts, and 
music. Country life and outdoor sports. Ample grounds near 
Orange Mountains within 14 miles of New York City. 

Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Box 59, Orange, N. J. 











Maryia 





Suburban 





{ rm College preparatory 
Roberts-Beach School “aeze preparatory 
miles from Baltimore, 35 miles from Washington. Thorough 
curriculum, high scholastic standing, and exceptional 
faculty. Small classes. Separate house for younger girls. 
Music and Art. All sports. Riding. Lucy G. Roberts, Ph.D., 
& Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D., Box D, Catonsville, Maryland. 





like dormitories. 
social life. All sports. Riding, swimming, Established 1853. 
Write for 
MARYLAND COLLEGE, Box CG, 


nad College 


FOR WOMEN 


Ee f AN ESTABLISHED COLLEGH of national patronage where North 
‘ < and South meet. Courses leading to A.B., and B.S. 

i Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Music, Kindergarten Training, 

8 f Liberal: Axts, Pome EeonetlGs, MMs eee aie aeedee 

Speech, Secretarial, and Fine Arts, Certificates also awarded, 











degrees in 
to Baltimore, in a historic, cultured section. Home- 
72 acres. Excellent health record. Pleasant 


catalog. 
Lutherville, Maryland 





Ogontz School 


Accredited. Thorough ‘college preparatory and general elec- 
tive course preparing for Ogontz Junior College. Secretarial, 
home-making, dramatics, music, art. All sports, riding, 
golf. Rydal Hall, separate junior school. Catalog. 

Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz School P. 0., Pa. 








Highland Hall 


School for Girls. Accredited College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Courses. Music, art, secretarial. Swimming pool, 
riding, spring horse show. 72nd year. Mrs. J. King 
McLanahan, Jr., President. Elizabeth G. Baldwin, A.B., 
Prin., Box 49, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Beaver College 


Standard 4-year College. Liberal arts, science, music, art, 
commerce, home economics, health education, preparation 
for teachers. Near Philadelphia. Gymnasiums, pool. 86th 
year. Moderate rates. Ask for catalog. James Elliott 
Mooney, Acting President, Box G, Jenkintown, Pa. 


{ PENN HALL 


leges for entrance. 





¢ JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL - 


South in the Cumberland Valley, a little north of Dixie 


For Young Women. Two year College and High School—both accredited. Certifies to Col- 
“College Boards’’ 
of Music, Dramatics, Art, Interior Dec., Intro. Journalism, Costume Design, Home Ee., Secre- 
tarial. Fireproof buildings; connecting baths, Happy social life. Riding, swimming pool, canoe- 
ing, tennis, golf, fencing, dancing. PART OF MAY AT SEASHORE. National attendance. 
@ Catalog—Address: FRANK S. MAGILL, LL.D., Box Q, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. e 


held at school. Intensive Review. Conservatory 





for Young Women 
and 2 year high school, 
Credits transferable. 
Cultural and Social ad- 
vantages of the capital. 
Liberal Arts. Secretarial, 
Home Ec., Merchandis- 
ing, Music, Int. Decor. 
Costume Design, Radio 
Broadcasting. All sports. 
Catalog: Maud van Woy, 
Pres., 1715 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


King-Smith Studio-School 


Specialized study in Musie, Art, Dramaties (new little 
theater), Dancing, Languages and Literature, Creative 
Writing, Domestic and Secretarial courses. Individual pro- 
grams, all subjects-elective. Delightful and artistic home at- 
mosphere. Catalog. 1743 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Marjorie Webster Schools 


Junior College, Secretarial Science, Physical Education, 
Dramatic Art & Dancing, Fine & Applied Art. Modern 
dormitories, on 10-acre campus. Cultural, social advantages of 
the Capital. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. Placement service. 
Catalog. Rock Creek Park Estates, Box G, Washington, D.C. 

h h Accredited Junior College and 
Cc evy C ase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue, 
Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 






































° | Pes 

| Junior College and 4-year high 
Ar ington Ha school. Strong Academic work? 
Excellent Music, Secretarial, and other Departments. In 
the Virginia hills, 15 minutes from White House. Modern 


sunny buildings, 100-acre wooded campus. Gymnasium, 
swimming, indoor riding arena. Carrie G. Sutherlin, M.A., 
President, Ben, Franklin Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Gunston Hall 


Preparatory and Collegiate departments. Also music, art 
lramatics, home economics, and secretarial courses, Advan- 

of National Capital. Established 1892. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, M.A., Prins. Richard N. Mason, 
Business Manager, 1902 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


6 See Good Housekeeping’s 


° 
Formerly National 
National Park College Bermerty National 
Junior college. Preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses. 
Music, art, dramatics, secretarial, home economics. New 
personal finance course. Unusual social activities. All sports 
—riding. 200 acres, suburbs of Nation’s Capital. Catalog. 
Roy Tasco Davis, Pres., Box 199, Forest Glen, Md. 
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Recognized by leading colleges and universities. College 
preparatory, advanced courses in Liberal and Fine Arts, 
Secretarial Science, Real Estate, Medical Assistants, 
Home Economics, Social Service, Dramatics, Journalism, 
Costume Design, Interior Decorating, Merchandising, 
Kindergarten. Lake, pools. Golf, tennis. Bermuda Cruise. 


Box G Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


Episcopal school for girls in the country 23 miles from 
New York. General and college preparatory courses. Grad- 
uates in all leading colleges. Art, music, dramatics. 
All Sports; riding, swimming. Hockey. Established 1883. 
Marion G. Reid, Principal, Garden City, L. 1., N. Y¥ 


St. Agatha Episcopal Day School 


New 8-month secretarial course in addition to excellent col- 
lege preparatory and cultural courses. Thorough, well-planned 
training, enriched by background-building subjects. Pre- 
requisite: 3 yrs. high school work. Catalog: 

The Secretary, 553 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Centenary Junior College 


Fully ‘accredited two-year college. Transfer and vocational 
courses. Liberal and fine arts, secretarial, home economics, 
dramatics. All country sports, pleasant social life. New 
York City advantages. Catalog. Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., 
President, Box 59, Hackettstown, N. J. 


HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Beautifully situated in Bryn Mawr, Penna., 
9 miles from Philadelphia 


2 year college, diploma courses, credits transferable 





Academic Secretarial 

Fine Art = Medical Secretarial 
Costume Design Journalism 
Merchandising _ Dramatics} 

avert ne Design Experimental Theatre 
Fashion Iliustration Radio Technique 
Interior Decoration Home Economics 
Music Nursery Work 


Vocational guidance—Professional training—Practical 
experience—Placement Bureau—All sports. 

Edith Harcum, President, Box GH, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

Home-school for younger girls, 6-14, 
Rydal Hall Kindergarten through grammar grades. 
Home influence with careful guidance of each child’s natural 
tendencies. Music, dancing, crafts, dramatics and nature 
study. French daily. All outdoor sports on 50-acre campus, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. Catalog. 
Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 


Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Riding, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Junior School. F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 29, Lititz, Pa. 


° 

B. A. in 14 departments; 

Seton Hill College 2 in ds departments; 
with 5 major options; B. Music in 3 curricula. Fully ac- 
credited. Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social 
Service. Honors courses. All sports. Catholic management. 
Accredited by A.A.U.; nat’l membership in A.A.U.W. Cata- 
log. Registrar, Box G, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

e 

Formerly Birmingham. Ac- 

The Grier Schoo credited College Prepara- 
tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylyania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. 200 acres for all winter and summer 


sports. Excellent riding. Gym and pool. 86th yr. Catalog. 
T. C. Grier, Director, Box 19, Birmingham, Pa. 


Cedar Crest College 


A.B. and B.S. degrees for young women, with majors in 
liberal arts, secretaryship, science, home economics, social 
work, education, dramatic art. Picturesque suburban loca- 
tion; 90 miles from New York. 

William G. Curtis, Box G, Allentown, Pa. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—COEDUCATIONAL 
A N F Oo R PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL 
Co-educational. Accredited. Est. 1929. 
150 acres rolling hills. Your children’s 
choice for fine companionship. Interest- 
ing courses of study. Thorough prepara- 
.tion for college and life. All sports, As 


our guest evaluate our plan. 
LOWER 


UNNY HILLS Joye 
ADDRESS: SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Williamsport Dickinson 


Accredited two-year Junior College and four year Prepara- 
tory School, Co-educational. Liberal Arts, Music, Art, 
Business, Secretarial, Dramatics. Outstanding faculty. 
Sports for all. Substantial endowment, low rates. 91st year. 
John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box G, Williamsport, Pa. 


Oakwood School 


Co-educational Friends School. College preparatory and 

general courses. Country location, 70 miles from New York. 

Supervised recreation and sports. 141st year. Moderate 

rates, no extras. Catalog. 

Wm. J. Reagan, A.M., Prin., Box 6, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Two years of college 


Bergen Junior College with credit toward 


A.B. or B.S. at standard colleges. Pre-professional courses. 
Secretarial, Art, Music, Dramatics, Medical Assistant, Home 
Ec. Diploma. Day, eve., summer, Dormitory students receive 
Bermuda trip without charge. 6 mi. from N.Y.C. All Sports. 
Catalogue, C. L. Littel, Ed. D., Box G, Teaneck, N. J. 

Two years’ 


Cazenovia Junior College 29 yes, 


work in Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, and Business Adm. for 
young men and women. Art, music. Also fully accredited 
preparatory dept. In healthful lake region. All sports, gym, 
tennis. Endowment permits $650 rate. Catalog. 

P. H. Riegel, D. D., Box G, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 





Irvin 103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
g for thorough college preparation in small 
classes under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 
like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 


C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


La Salle Military Academy 4:23: 


ited col- 
lege preparation under Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167-acre estate. 
New gymnasium. Pool and ocean swimming. Golf course. 
Junior Dept. 56th year. Moderate rate. Catalogue. 
Rev. Brother Ambrose, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Careful educational guidance. Ages 7-18. Modern fireproof 
buildings overlooking Hudson. All sports. Parents invited 
for consultation; 1 hour from New York City. Catalog. Ad- 
dress: Principals, Box G-9, Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York. 











Now in its 51st year of distinguished work, this fully ac- 
credited preparatory school offers your son thorough education 
and a sound training in life values. Able, friendly instruc- 
tors. Splendid equipment. Individual courses for boys 10 to 
21. Write now for ‘‘The Kiski Plan.’’ Kiski makes men! 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 939, Saltsburg, Pa. 








° 

Provides best educa- 
Harrisburg Academy tional facilities for 
pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges and universities. 
Modern buildings, fine campus, new gym., swimming pool, 
all athletics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. 2 year Junior 
College course in business training. é 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box G-121, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn. how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box C, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Malvern Preparatory School 


Country boarding and day school. Small classes, individual 
instruction under Augustinian Fathers. Spiritual, social, 
and physical development. Prepares for all colleges, and 
technical schools. Lower School. 22 miles from Philadelphia. 
Bus service. Catalog. Headmaster, Box H, Malvern, Pa. 





Manlius School 


College preparation which adheres strictly to the standards 
and requirements of the College Entrance Board, coupled 
with all the benefits of sane military training. Central New 
York, 11 miles from Syracuse. 70th year. Write for catalog. 
Col. Guido F. Verbeck, Box G, Manlius, N. Y. 

For Junior Boys. Thor- 


The Mohonk Schoo ough individual instrue- 


tion. Fifth through ninth grades. Homelike atmosphere. 
7,000 acre mountain campus, 90 miles from New York City. 
Outdoor life and all winter sports. Riding included in $800 

tuition fee. Catalogue. 
D. E. Richardson, Box G, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

' ee 

College preparatory. 
St. John's—Ossining Soteze, preparatory. 
School. Modified Military. Limited enrolment, Supervised 
study under carefully chosen faculty. 30 miles from New 
York City. Beautiful location. Gym, pool, all sports, riding. 


Moderate rate. 97th year. Non-Sectarian. 
William A. Ranney, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











. Convenient to N. Y. and Phila. Ac- 
Perkiomen credited. Classes average 9. Boys really 
learn how to study. 97% of last year’s graduates in 26 
colleges. Vocational guidance. All sports. Excellent Jr. 
School. Accredited Summer School. Moderate rate, no extras, 
Catalog. C. E. Tobias, M. A., Box 299, Pennsburg, Pa. 


\VALLEY FORGE 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


REPARATORY for col- 
lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 





lege of Business Ad- 
ministration. Enroliment 
doubled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormi- 
tories, modern academic 
building and library, large 
recreation and riding hall, 
stables, gymnasium, in- 
creased faculty. High 
scholarship standards 
with special supervision 
for individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavairy, Infantry. Senior 
R.0O.T.C. Band. Highest 
Government rating. 
For catalog, address Box F, - WAYNE, PA. * 











Bordentown Military Institute 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and General 
courses. Experienced, inspiring teachers. Homelike atmos- 
phere. Boys taught how to study. Healthful location. 7 
miles from Trenton. All sports, gymnasium. Junior school. 
54th yr. Catalog. Registrar, Box 279, Bordentown, N. J. 





. 
Excellent Preparation for Col- 
Blair Academy lege. Small Classes. Experi- 
enced Masters, Cultivation of Initiative and Self Reliance. 
Wide Choice of Sports and Student Activities. Golf Course, 
Swimming Pool. Careful Health Supervision. 500-ft. 
elevation. 65 miles from New York. 
Charles H. Breed, Headmaster, Box 11, Blairstown, N. J. 





. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies. Naval, military 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No extras. 
Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. §. Robison, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 
. 
Specializes in preparing boys for college. 
Peddie 304 graduates in last five years have entered 
such colleges as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 
acres. 16 modern buildings. Junior school. All sports for 
all. School golf course. Summer session. 75th year. 


Catalogue. Address, 
Wilbur E. Saunders, Box 9-J, Hightstown, N. J. 








The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 





174th 


Rutgers Preparatory School ¥i\" 


Accredited 4-year High School course. Boys 14 to 20. Grad- 
uates in 40 colleges. Close, personal supervision. Iomelike 
cottage-type dorms. 10 boys and 2 masters in each, All sports. 
Moderate rates. 32 miles from N. Y. C. Catalog. Stanley 
Shepard, Jr., Headmaster, Box 399, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Tome Offers boys fully accredited college preparation, 
flexible general and business preparatory courses. 
Personal attention in small classes: Lower school. All 


sports, workshops. Gym, golf. Beautiful 200 acre campus 
on Susquehanna River. Alumni controlled. Catalog. 








1 For women. Ac- 

Mary Baldwin College ¥,, omen, Ac 

The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 

A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Teacher 

Training courses. Educationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Riding, other sports. Catalog. 

L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. 


Blackstone College 2° 7, Sotlere.,4 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near. Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 








J. Paul Glick, President, Box G-9, Blackstone, Va. 
1 Standard accredited work. Two 
Fairfax Hal college. Four high 


years years 
school. Secretarial. Fine Arts. In Shenandoah Valley near 
Skyline Drive. Attractive buildings on large campus. All 
sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on 
request. Wm. B. Gates, President, Box 9G, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 

For young women. 


Greenbrier College Fe,,2u4,,.20"; 


College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In the Alleghenies 
near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activities. Modern 
fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address — 

French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, teacher training courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

J. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Sayre School for Girls 


Est. 1854 at Lexington, Ky., in famous Blue Grass country. 
Grades, High School. Art, Music, Expression; Gym, Tennis, 
Riding, Swimming, Basketball. Cultured home atmosphere. 
Rate $450. Character development emphasized. Catalog. 
Rev. J. C. Hanley, D.D., President, Box 199, Lexington, Ky. 


Ward-Belmont 


Accredited Junior College and High School. Conservatory 
of Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, 
Secretarial. Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For 
“Club Village’ and catalog, address: 

Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 103, Nashville, Tenn. 


Brenau College for Women 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. Degree. Also 2 year Jr. College. Unusual advan- 
tages in music, oratory, dramatic art, phys. ed. Campus of 
350 acres. All indoor and outdoor sports. Attractive social 
life. Bulletins address: Brenau, Box G-9, Gainesville, Ga. 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully aceredited Junior College. Also 3-year 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, golf, 
flying, dancing, salt water sports; also fresh water pool. 

Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box L, Gulfport, Miss. 














SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


SOUTHERN 


A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenery. Home life that of fine old Southern 
family. Music,Art, Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Home Economics. Merchandising. Social 





and JUNIOR COLLEGE 








Trentwell Mason White, Headmaster, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 


SEMIN 


Training, Physical Ed. Library Science, Jour- 
nalism, and Secretarial Courses. All Sports. 


Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor sunlight 
swimming pool. 320 ft. veranda. Mountain 
water. 73rd year. School filled each year. Apply 
now. Catalog. Address Robert Lee Durham, 
Pres., Box 947, Buena Vista, Virginia. 





















iraini Endowed Junior College 
Virginia Intermont Badoved Junior Cottege 
Accredited. General, vocational courses in Music, Art, 
Speech, Dramatics, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Secretarial, 
Library Science. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. Summer Camp V. I. 
Ranch. Catalog. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 122, Bristol, Va. 





. 

Junior College and High 
Sullins College School. Both accredited. 100 
acre Campus in beautiful Virginia Park. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., Secre- 
tarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, every room has 
bath. Summer Camp. Mention interest. Catalogue and Views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box G, Bristol, Virginia. 


Stratford College 


In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College and 
Preparatory. Develops individual aptitudes and talents. 
Campus of 12 acres. All sports. For ‘Intimate Glimpses’’ 
and catalog, address: 

John C. Simpson, Pres., Box G, Danville, Va. 








Coker “A college of distinction.’’ Accredited 4-year 

standard college. Courses leading to A.B. 
degree in Liberal Arts and Sciences, also in applied and 
public school music. Teachers’ certificates. Art, library 
science, physical ed., etc. Beautiful campus, Attractive 
bldgs. All sports. Gym, pool. Endowed. Session: $450. 
Catalog. C. Sylvester Green, Pres., Box G, Hartsville, S. C. 





’ In the Blue Ridge Mts. 
Limestone College 1 the Bive Bigge Muy. 
Music, art, speech, commercial, teacher training, physical 
education, home economics, social science, Distinguished 
faculty. Mild climate permits year-round outdoor recrea- 
tion. 10 hrs. from Washington. Endowed: $458. Catalog. 
Robert C, Granberry, D.D., Pres., Box G, Gaffney, S. C. 





Ashley Hall 
For girls. Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses in atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Music, 


dramatics, home economics, art. Student government. Out- 
door sports; riding. pool. Lower school. Catalog. 
Mary Vardrine McBee, L.H.D., Box G, Charleston, S. C. 


96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 
Stuart Hall aration for College Boards and col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 
college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 
8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding. Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 


RN 


Junior College and High School. Girls taught 
HOW to study. Inspiring Faculty. Riding, Golf, 
Pool. Country Club. Social Life. Diplomas: 
Liberal Arts, Journalism, Home Econ., Secretarial, 
Drama, Fine Arts. Also Club Woman's Course, 
Hobbies, Radio Work, Beauty Clinic, Int. Decor. 
78th yr. Near Richmond. For catalog and views, 
address: Box G, College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


COLLEGE 


Saint Mary’s School 
and Junior College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Episcopal. For girls. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
Three years high school and two years standard college work. 
Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. Marked 
success in molding girls into the highest type of woman- 
hood. All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. 
Catalogue: 

A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. G, Raleigh, N. C. 




















Salem Academy 
Accredited girls’ college-preparatory school. Also General 
Course. Limited Classes. Outstanding music training. Year 
round outdoor sports program. Founded 1772. All new build 
ings 1930. 56 acre campus. Catalogue 

Mary A. Weaver, Prin., Box G, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








‘ School for girls—college preparatory and 
Fassifern grades. In ‘“‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
used for year-round sports. For catalog Personality’ 
folder, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 
September 1939 Good Housekeeping 197 





STAWU 


One of America’s most distinguished mili- 
tary schools, located in historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. High elevation, excel- 
lent health record. For 79 years graduates 
have made excellent records at best colleges, 
universities, Annapolis and_ West Point. 
R.O.T.C. unit. 40-piece band. Liberal course 


FORK UNION 


CADEMWY 
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Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Smal! classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 


R. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
‘All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 42nd year. a ola 

Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., Box GH, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Making men—not money. Accredited—in Piedmont Sec- 
tion—offering all preparatory school advantages at mini- 
mum cost. Separate Junior School, For catalog, address 


Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box G, Chatham, Va. 


Battle Ground Academy X- mit 


tary school 
develops high scholarship, personality, and character. Accred- 
ited—graduates successful in better colleges. Close, personal 
guidance in small classes. Healthful location, near Nash- 
ville. Golf, swimming, gym, all sports. Moderate rate. 51st 
year. Catalog. George 1. Briggs, Box G, Franklin, Tenn. 

One of 


Tennessee Military Institute 9r°," 


ca’s better schools. Known for adequate preparation for best 
colleges, engineering schools, Gov't academies. 66th year. 
Grades 8-12; post-grad. Bus. Admin. Enrolment limit 200. 
Class average 14 boys. Campus 144 acres. All sports. Cata- 
log. Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


The Morgan Schoo credited college prep- 


aration, Small classes, individual instruction. Healthful 
climate, south of Nashville. Outdoor activity year ‘round. 
All sports. Junior school. Summer term, Founded 1885. 
Rate $550. Catalog, R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, 
Box G, Petersburg, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.0.T.C. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Jr. School 
—spacious mansion on adjacent campus; special instructors, 
house mothers. New $50,0 gymnasium. Endowed. Rates 
$575 and $675. Capacity 400. Early application, advisable. 
Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


BE WANEE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Healthfully Jocated on private mountain domain of 
10,000 acres, Endowed; not for profit. Small classes. 
Sports for all, gym, pool. Moderate rate. 72nd year. 
Catalog. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Smith, Supt. (formerly 
Supt. at West Point), Box G, Sewanee, Tenn, 


“We Teach EVERY BOY How To Study” 





Non - military, ac- 
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SOUTHERN—BOYS 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


for cadets not entering college. Modern, 
fire-proof buildings, two gymnasiums, 
and modern swimming pool. Athletic 
program for all boys. Separate Junior 
School. For Catalogue, address Colonel 

Emory J. Middour, Superintendent, 

Box G-9, Staunton, Virginia. 







AAAAAAAA 





Military. Accredited. 48th Year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive 
study methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised athletics. 
Visitors welcome. Write for catalog and_‘‘Visit’’ folder. 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box G, Front Royal, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 


Accredited preparation for college, West Point, Annapolis, 
or for business, in an inspiring environment. Military train- 
ing develops leaders. Supervised study, small classes under 
men who understand boys. Sports for all, hobby clubs, band. 
60th yr. Catalog: Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box G-3, Waynesboro, Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation 
for college under ideal climatic conditions all year. Fully 
accredited. Oldest Private Military School in America. 
For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box G, Lyndon, Ky. 


Columbia Military Academy 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
rating. Highest academic standards. Individual house plan 
whereby boys live with teachers under tutorial system. 
Junior school, boys 8 to 13. For catalog address * 

President, G. M. A., Box B, College Park, Georgia. 


RIVERSIDE 


The nation’s largest military preparatory school. 
Two plants—recent additions cost more than 
$300,000.00. Fall and Spring in the invigorat- 
ing climate of Blue Ridge Mountains; Winter 
at Hollywood (near Miami), Florida. Aviation, 
ocean sports, golf, two gymnasiums, tiled swim- 
ming pool, tennis, etc. Individual attention 
of faculty who live in same 
buildings and eat at same 
tables with cadets. Separate 
Junior School. The economy, 
record of achievement, and 
guarantee of progress 
appeal to parents. ¢ 
$1044 covers every pos- 
sible expense. 


For Catalog, Write 
General Sandy 


Beaver, President 


Box G-9__— Gainesville, 
Georgia 
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Onarga School For Boys 


—of character. Gives each boy individual attention every 
day preparing for success in college of his choice. Ages 
10-20. Teaches How-to-Study. Cadet corps. Athletics, New 
Gym and Pool. 85 miles south of Chicago. Catalog: 

Col. J. G. Bittinger, Supt., Box G, Onarga, Illinois. 

Y Balanced program prepares 
Elgin Academy boys for leading colleges, 
scientific schools. 95% of graduates in college. High scholar- 
ship. Unusual individualized attention. Gym, all sports. 
Art, shop, pool, Music. Heavily endowed; moderate rate. 


84th year. Catalog. Earl G. Leinbach, A.M., Headmaster, 
217 Academy Place, Elgin, III. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Program for personal development of every boy. Prepares for 
better colleges. Teaches boys how to study, develops leader- 
ship. Near Chicago's cultural advantages. All sports, includ- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower and junior schools. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abetls, Box 399, Morgan Park, III. 








MIDDLE WESTERN—BOYS 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory, Junior College 


work, 8th grade. Educates the 
whole boy. 450 graduates in 113 
colleges. Exceptional facilities. 


1000-acre campus on shores of Lake 
Maxinkuckee. All sports. Limited 
enrolment. Carefully selected cadet 
corps. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

94 Pershing Ave., Culver, Ind. 





An Episcopal school dedicated to 
Howe School the development of alert, clean 
minds and sound bodies. Successful college preparation. 
Individual guidance program. Understanding faculty. Mili- 
tary training. Sports for all. Junior school. 56th year. Mod- 
erate rate. Catalog. Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Supt., 299 
Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 





Western Military Academy 


College Preparatory and Lower School. Accredited. Ages 11 
to 19. 6lst yr. Hmphasizes physical fitness, academic alert- 


A college preparatory 


Pillsbury Academy school for boys 12 to 20, 


Military training. 63rd year. Accredited. Small classes. 
Personal instruction and supervision. Dormitories, Gym- 








ness, social poise. Ten attractive fireproof buildings. Cadet nasium. Swimming pool, All sports. Attractive campus. 
Club for recreation. For catalog and athletic folder address: Wholesome surroundings, Endowed. Catalog. Milo B. 
Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box G-9, Alton, Ill. | Price, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 199, Owatonna, Minn. 
Todd School and Camp Kemper Military School 
For Boys 6 to 20. 91st Year. Accredited. Vitalized in- Junior College and High School. 96th year. Fully ac- 
dividual College Preparation ; Trip to N. Y. World’s Fair in credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. 
our “Land Yacht.’’ Shop, Dramatics. Swimming. Riding. $200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre 
Hour from Chicago. Visit or write fully. Catalog: | campus, Catalog and View Book. 


Roger Hill, Prin., Box D4, Woodstock, lilinois. 


Cranbrook School 





Distinctive endowed boys’ 


school. Grades 7-12 and 
postgraduate. Unusual opportunities in music, arts, 
ecratts, seiences. Hobbies encouraged. All sports. Single 


rooms. Strong faculty. Near 
colleges. Catalog, 


Registrar, 1556 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Detroit. Graduates in over 50 





Col. A. M. Hitch, 799 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 


51st year. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Separate Junior school. 
Sports, Gymnasium. Write for catalog to: 


Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 499 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 








a ea z r 
St. John's Military Academy 
Inspiring military discipline develops confidence, leadership. 
Balanced program of conference study, recreation under ‘‘boy 


vecialists.’’ Accredited. All sports. 55th year. Write for 
1g. 499 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


Catale 


| Wentworth Military Academy 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty 


and Junior College, 60th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ regular college work. Accredited. 
All Sports. Gym, stadium, swimming. Music, debating, 


dramatics. Country Club. Riding. Write for book. 
Col. S. Sellers, 399 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 
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it SCHOOL for BOYS 
A non-military college preparatory school with excep- 
tionally high scholastic standing, for Boys 12 to19. Beauti- 
fully located high above historic Rappahannock River, 
the heart of Tidewater Virginia. Limited enrollment; small 
classes; able feculty. All Athletics. Nautical Science 


Sailing, Boating, Water Sports. Catalog, View Book, 
905,, Christchurch, Virginia. 





























Shenandoah Valley Academy 


Prepares for college, business, Service Academies. Upper and 
Junior Schools, Cadet Corps, Band. All Sports. Able faculty, 
small classes, supervised study. Reasonable inclusive rate. 
Distinguished Alumni. Catalog, 154th Yr. Winter term in 
Florida. Col. Boone D. Tillett, Sup’t., Winchester, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL also SUMMER CAMP 


128th year. Fully accredited High School. 
Lower school and Post Graduate, Trains for 
leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle 
and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports, Alti- 
tude 2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Modern 
fireproof building houses all activities. For ‘“‘Evi- 
dence”? (Success record) and catalog, address: 
Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


The Bolles School 


On St. Johns River. Accredited. Thorough preparation for 
college or Gov’t Academies. 5th to 12th grades. Splendidly 
equipped fireproof buildings. Year ‘round athletics. New 
gymnasium. Military and Naval Training. For catalog, ad- 
dress: Col. Roger G. Painter, President, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Miami Military Academy 


Boys 6-16 desiring Miami Climate enroll for winter months. 
Physical, mental, moral progress. Individual teaching by ex- 
perienced staff solves study problems. All games and 
amusements. Good quarters for parents on campus. Reserve 
early. Accredited. Miami Military Academy, Miami, Fla. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates ac- 
credited Eastern Colleges. Athletics, 
water sports, outdoor activities every 
day. Military discipline. Junior Unit 
R. O. T. C. Non-Sectarian. Two de- 
partments—Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 ~ 
years and over. Open year ‘round. 
Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of U. S. Write for catalog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Route 4 Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Wil] Return You The MAN. 























SOUTHERN—COEDUCATIONAL 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College courses in liberal arts, pre- 
law, pre-medicine, pre-engineering, education, jour- 
nalism, secretarial, etc. Endowed, $400. 


SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 


Four-year degree courses: B.Mus., 
OF M USIC B.Mus.Ed. Piano, organ, voice, violin, 





cello, public school music. Endowed, $450. Healthful 
climate, in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Sports. Catalogs: Wade G. Miller, Pres., Dayton, Va. 





Kildren Oe Better inthe 
NSHTINE SCHOOL 


| sunny St. Petersburg. Let them enjoy 
| Sa 












the advantages of its splendid Sun- 
shine Schools and its health-build- 
ing climate. Abundant sunshine. 
Mild, even temperatures. Unusual 
freedom from epidemics. Finest 
public schools from kindergarten 
through 3-year junior college. Ex- 
cellent private schools and Florida 
Military Academy. For special 
school folder write 
P. T. Neal, Manager, Chamber of Commerce— 


RSBURG ~ FLORIDA 







~~ The Sunshine (Cian 


_ MIDDLE WESTERN—GIRLS 
Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
Mus.B. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal courses. 
Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catalog. 


Box G, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 








Frances Shimer 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Music, 
Art, Speech, the Dance, Home Economics, Secretarial. 12 
modern buildings on 27-acre campus. Gym. pool, golf 
course. 86th year. No extras. Bulletin. Albin C. Bro, 
President, Box 499, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 


George I. Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, Ilinois. 





Higa School and Junior College. Fully 
Ferry Hal accredited for college preparation and 
college transfer. Secretarial studies. Home Economies. Art, 
music, dramaties. Swimming, tennis, riding, other sports. 
Beautiful buildings and campus directly on shore of Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 70th year. Catalog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Box {, Lake Forest, III. 





e 
Lindenwood College 2, women. Accres. 
B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior College. (A.A. degree.) 
Modernized curriculum prepares students for civic and 
social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work in 
Musie and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 839, St. Charles, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN— GIRLS 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Accredited Liberal 


Arts College for 
Women. Spacious Campus. Progressive, personalized in- 
struction. Enriching associations and environments con- 
ducive to cultural growth. Social and recreational programs 
formulated to develop health, character, poise. Founded 1845, 
Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., Pres., Box 11, Belton, Tex. 

Accredited college prepara- 


Radford Schoo tion in ideal year-’round 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 
profit. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 
The Tamalpais School 


Prepares boys for leading Eastern and Western universities. 
Non-military, non-sectarian. 5th grade through high school. 
Beautiful campus, 12 mi. from San Francisco. Outdoor 
recreation all year. Address: 

Headmaster, Box 30-U, San Rafael, California. 


a 





























| SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





| h h For excep- 

The Mary E. Pogue School ¥e ,excen- 

girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 

Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 

| speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago. Catalog. 

56 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois. 





2 Est. 1917. For unusual children. 
Trowbridge One of the best in the West. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual train- 
ing. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed by 
physicians and educators. Enrollment limited. E. H. 
Trowbridge, M.D., 1840 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Separate buildings, boys, 
Devereux Schools girls. Individual programs, 
social training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chil- 
dren. Devereux Hedges, offering vocational training for 
young women; music, cultural lectures, athletics. Summer 
camps in Maine. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or 
John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 





Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 47th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 





Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives. All ages. Sepa- 
rate houses for boys and girls. Special cottage for babies 
1-7 years. Individual attention. Established 1881. $65 a 
month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. Boldt, 
M. D., 108 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Camp with Tutoring. Near Pbiladel- 
phia. Booklet. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 








The Training School at Vineland 


For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406 Vineland, N. J. 





under the most favorable conditio 
physical training. All sports, including 
3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 





New Mexico Military Institute 


“‘In the Sunshine State’’ 


A school of distinction offering Gh ee High School and Junior College work 

ns. Balanced program of academic, military and 
olo and swimming. R.O.T.C. Altitude 
racing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 


Box G, 


Sanatorium School 


Spastic, Birth Injury, Cerebral Hemorrhage cases. Small 


group on 20 rural acres treated and educated by sym- 
pathetic staff. (Near Phila.) 24 years’ success. 12 mo. 
term. Explain in detail for estimate of cost. 


Claudia M. Redd, Box G, Wawa, Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 








Roswell, New Mexico 








PEACOCK MILITARY ACADEMY 
= “The West Point of Texas” 


WOODLAWN LAKE . SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS = 
All-round development for your boy in == 
the Southwest's mild climate. Ages 8 to = 
19. Limited enrollment. Cavalry and = 
Infantry. Fully accredited. Separate = 
department for young boys. Recognized = 
by U. S. Govt. All athletics. Character 
and Citizenship building — stressed. 


“Address the SUPERINTENDENT, 600 PEACOCK AVE. 











PROFESSIONAL AND VOCA 








MILITARY COLLEGE 


Accredited College Preparatory and 
Junior College in~ mild, invigorating 


climate. Strong faculty; high scho- 
lastie standards; small, select student 
body. _Home group system center of 


cadet life—a friendly, homelike influence. All sports, gym, 
pool, band. Junior School, grades 3-7. Moderate rate. 


Catalog. Col. C. Williamson, Box .399, Terrell, Texas 











BURDETT coutece 


PRACTICAL and cultural training for responsible 
positions. Graduates successful in business, gov- 
ernmental and educational fields. Specialized, ecol- 
lege-grade courses: Business Administration-Ac- 
counting. Executive’s Assistant, and Secretarial. 
Coed. Placement. Founded 1879. Catalog. 

Registrar, 156 Stuart St., Boston, Mass, 










i Preparation for 
Lasell Junior College Prenaration to: 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers. Gym, sports, riding. 
10 mi. from Boston. Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, Ph.D., Pres.,220 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 

One and two year courses train superior 
Chandler secretaries. Graduates attain responsible 
positions in business and the professions. Cultural, social 
advantages of Boston. Beautiful new dormitory. Fairfield 
School—for college graduates exclusively. Marlborough School 


—short, intensive courses. 56th yr. Successful placement. 
Alan M. Furber, B. Sc., 245 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





Beautifully located on campus. 
Bryant College Courses (degree in 2 _ yrs.) 
combining cultural and secretarial training. l-yr. B.S.S. 
course for college graduates. Also l-yr. course for H. S. 
graduates. Approved 4-yr. Comm] Teacher Training Course 
(A.B. in Ed.). Effective placement. Gym, dorms. 77th yr. 
Write for catalog. Secretary, Providence, R. 1. 
W 1 Specialization brings results; Weylis- 
eylister ter specializes in secretarial-executive 
training for business skill and management of personal 
affairs. Also cultural subjects. Large suburban estate near 
New Haven. Delightful social life. Resident and day. 


1 or 2 years. Placement service. Catalog. . 
Mrs. Marian W. S. Beach, M. A., Box G, Milford, Conn. 


Rider College 


Practical, college degree (B.S.) training for young men and 
women. Prepares for responsible positions as business ex- 
ecutives, accountants, secretaries, commercial teachers. 
Journalism. College life—sports, dorms, fraternities, sorori- 
ties. Placement. 75th year. Catalog. Dept. G, Trenton, N. J. 










BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





The Windle School 


Exclusively for college women. 

Thorough secretarial training, 

Concentrated six-month course 

BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 
JANUARY, or JULY 

Placement service. Catalog on request. 
Louise F. G. Windle, Director 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 









@ A Select School @© 


with university atmosphere. Cultural, 
social advantages of Washington or New 
York. Graduates become paid employees 
of the school itself for 20 weeks or until 
permanently placed. Catalog. 


WASHINGTON scHoot FoR 


SECRETARIES 
247-G PARK AVE. N.Y. C. © 210 NAT'L PRESS BLOG., WASH'N, D. C. 





Strayer College 


In the Nation’s Capital. Superior opportunities for Strayer 
Graduates. B.C.S. and M.C.S. Degrees in Accounting. 
Secretarial and Stenographic Diplomas. Coeducational. For 
catalog write 

Strayer College, 389 Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 








MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 





Franklin School of Science and 


Arts ship combining Secretarial, Clinical Lab. & other 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded, profession. Prepares for 
position with physicians, hospitals, clinies, ete. Free Place- 
ment. Send for Bulletin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


Complete 9 months’ course in Medical Secretary- 


TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. - 


ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell St. 


BOSTON 
90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 
Eighty-second Year. Coeduca- 


Packard School tional for high school gradu- 


ates and college students. Approved by N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Dept. 1 yr. Secretarial; 1 yr.-General Business; 2 yr. 
Executive Secretarial; 2 yr. Business: Administration. 
Placement service. For catalog write: Recorder, 253 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


Ballard School of the Y.W.C.A. 


68th Year. Practical training for High School graduates 
and College students for secretarial positions. Moderate 
fee, payable in instalments. Active free placement service. 
Gym, pool, cafeteria, six residences. See catalog DS. 
Lexington Ave. at 53d St., New York City. 


The Scudder School 











Secretarial, executive 
training for high 


school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit 
course, with Speech, Finance and Investments, Spanish 
Shorthand. l-year intensive course. Personalized instrue- 


tion. Laboratory office. Placement service 


Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Berkeley-Llewellyn 

















2 yr. and 1 yr. secretarial courses preparing High School 
graduates and College women for business. Ind i zed 
instruction. Distinguished university fac ulty. Restricted en- 
rollment. Effective placement. Bulletin, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. F. Youn School] Girls. individuany 
_ e g trained to be superior 
secretaries. Be ready in 6 to 8 months for a successful 
career! Unique Young System: no cla ersonal instruc 
tion, progress at your own rate of speed sctive placement 
bureau. 10 min, from Wall St. Catalog 
Registrar, 24 Sidney Pl., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
September 1939 Good Housekeeping 199 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for dramatic 
and expressional training. 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
Catalog from Secretary, Room 177 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


7 


The Goodman Theatre School of 


Art Institute of Chicago. Acting, 
the Drama 


Production, Design. Accredited: Cer- 
tificate and B.F.A. Degree. Repertory Theatre for Advanced 


Ss ts. For information Address P 4 
Sr gistan Dept. ‘Ss. Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago. 


N 








Institute of Musical Art 


of the Juilliard School of Music. Ernest Hutcheson, 
President; Oscar Wagner, Dean; George A. Wedge, Director 
of Institute. All branches of music. B.S., M.S. Degrees. 


120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


—— 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Perry Kindergarten Normal 
Schoo 


enrollment. 
Special one-year course for 
Secretary, 12 Huntington Ave., 


8-year course training nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary, playground teachers. Limited 
Supervised practice teaching. Univ. credits. 
training children in the home. 
Room 313, Boston, Mass. 








Lesley Teacher Training 


2 year course prepares for further study in colleges offering 
B.S.Ed. degree. 3 year course trains for teaching in Nursery, 
Kindergarten and Elementary schools. Extra curricular and 
social activities. Dormitories. Catalog. Write to 

Secretary, 57 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Pestalozzi Froebe!l Teachers Col- 


le e Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. 
g Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School Training. 
Accredited. Degree. 44th year starts September 18. Free 
Catalog. Write Registrar, Box 15, 410 S. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 





Mills School 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited by 
N. Y. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
cate. Four year courses. Diploma of graduation and B. 8. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities. 30th yr. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





National College of Education 


Complete education for teaching in elementary grades, 
kindergarten and nursery school. Special .summer classes. 
Beautiful hall on. Chicago’s North Shore. Cultural and 
vocational education. Write for list_of successful alumnae 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 96-L, Evanston, III. 








LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 










Thorough comprehensive course in 9 
months. X-Ray and correlated 
physiotherapy 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in unusual demand. Men, women. 


nl 


Gradwohl School oo a laboratory technician. 


; months’ intensive in- 
struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important 


as 1 course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 
X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month. Catalog. 
3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for catalog. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Tech., Inc. 
3409 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical 


Technology. Offers -unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos: training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology, X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 


placement. Coed. Write for Catalog G. 


1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aides Faculty of Physicians. Prepares Qualified 
or : ; Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy, | 
X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretarial | 





Courses 


Placement Bureau. Booklet GH 


667 Madison Ave. at 6Ist, New York City. | 


200 See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 








American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Individual instruction: Fall term begins Sept. 5. 
Frank H. Young, Dept. 499, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Direct-Project teaching by faculty of 33 professionals. 
Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, In- 
dustrial Art, Cartooning, Fashion Illustration, Drawing, 
Painting and related subjects. Fall term Sept. 5. Get 
Catalog. 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite B-9. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. 61st yr. Low tuition. Fall term begins September 18, 
Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Art Institute, Chicago, III. 


Frederic Mizen Academy of Art 


Yor students with a purpose. Individual tutoring under pro- 
fessional artists in Advertising, Fashion, and Story Ilustra- 
tion. Layout, Dress Design, Lettering. Studios overlooking 
lake and city. Fall term begins September 5. Write: 

Dept. 99-L, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIlinois. 


Interior Decoration 


Courses preparing for professional careers: 
Color, Period and Contemporary Styles, 
Fabrics, Budgeting, Styling, Merchandis- 
ing, Writing, Design for Wallpapers, Dra- 
peries, and other individual requirements. 


VOGUE SCHOOL---CHICAGO 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. C9. 


PERSONAL TRAINING plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
Thorough professional 


Layton School of Art Zicrough prgtessiane 


and Illustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-profit. 20th year. Moderate 
tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
19 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. Wis. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


19 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Tllustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Costume Design, Pattern Drafting, 
Interior Decoration. 1 and 2 yr. courses. Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Start Sept. 11. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 


Professional training in painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 
illustration, mural decoration. Also, coordinated course 
with U. of Pa. leading to B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty, Catalog Henry G. 
Hotz, Jr., Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























voGu 


Line, Color, Fabrie Analysis, Merchandising, Styling, Buying, 
Reporting and Fashion Advertising, Fashion Executive Training, Shopping Serv- 
ice, Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Commercial, Portrait and 
Fashion Photography, Window and Store Display, Advertising, Copy, Layout, 
Commercial Art and Illustration, Lettering, Design, Color, Industrial Design 
FALL ENTRANCE DATES—SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 11, 18, 25, OCTOBER 2, 9 
PERSONAL TRAINING - INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT e EXCEPTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


WILLIAM F. RAY, Pres., RUTH WADE RAY, Dir., 116 $. Michigan Blvd., Dept. C9. 











SCHOOL-CHICAGO 
Sous Creer Ahool ofthe Codbral West 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 


Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-making, 
Modeling, Style 





N.Y. SCHOOL of FINE & APPLIED ART 


FOUNDED BY FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Announces its removal to 
136 EAST 57 STREET, AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 


The studios occupy five floors of a modern building, situated 
in the decorative art center of the city. Specialized courses 
in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design 
and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher Training. 


Autumn Session begins September 11 
WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 
General Catalogue will be sent on request. Address Box K. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decora- 


tion Four and eight months’ Practical Training Courses. 
Also Vocational. Design and College Courses. 
Faculty of leading N. Y. Decorators. Day and_ evening 
classes. Fall Term commences October 4th. Send for 
Catalog 3R. 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


N. Y. School of Applied Design 


for Women Practical individual instruction. Tex- 


tiles, fashion illustration, interior 
architecture, decorative design, poster, life class, greeting 
card design. Placement bureau. New term begins Sept. 18. 
48th yr. Catalog. Box G, 160 Lexington Ave., New York City. 











Cavanagh 


Art for Advertising. Individual instruction under practical 
advertising artists. Illustration, Lettering, Pencil Render- 
ing, Design, Layout, Commercial Art. Day and evening. 
Catalog G. J. Albert Cavanagh, 19 W. 44th St,, Tel. 
MU 2-0246, N. Y. C. 





1 f The Accepted School of 
Fashion Academy Famous Graduates. Cos- 
tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. Under personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


Grand Central School of Art 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, [llustration, Human and 
Animal Anatomy, Advertising, Design, Fashions, Interior 
Decoration, Cartooning. Individual Instruction. Certificate 
Courses. Day and Eve. Catalog on request. — 

7006 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


National Art School 


Study art in the nation’s capital. There are many advan- 
tages. All types Commercial Art, including Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Life Class, 
Mechanical Drafting. 24th year. Catalog. p 
475! Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 











Moore Institute School of Design 
for Women All branches of fine and applied 


art, design and _ craftsmanship. 
Teacher training coarse (B.F.A. degree). Fashion Arts 
course for fashion careers. Distinguished faculty. Resi- 
dences. 95th yr. Catalog. 1342 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
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NURSING 


MOUNT SINAT HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


EXCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 

high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central -Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Mt. Sinai Hosp ital School of Nursing. Accred- 


ited, non-sectarian 3-yr. 
course for High School Po Maintenance and allow- 
ance. Active general hospital opposite beautiful Douglas 
Recreation Park, near Chicago’s famous loop, lake front, 
museums, Post-Graduate Scholarship to honor students. 


Apply Mt. Sinai Hospital, 2750 W. [5th Place, Chicago, III. 


New Rochelle Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High 


School graduates. Apply 
Principal, Box 551, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DENTAL NURSING 






S Prepare now for interesting positions in 

this fast-growing vocation for women. Com- 
plete, practical training qualifies you easily 
and quickly for fascinating employment as an 
Assistant or Receptionist to Dentists and Dental 


Specialists. Free Placement Service. 
(ossiras 


Write today for Free Booklet 4. 
DENTAL pees Hegel Uy 

11 West 42nd St., New Yor 2 

“1218 a a 

671 Broad St.,Newark,W.J.; 121 No.Broad St.,Phila..Pa. [cancer | 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

For Physical Education. Es- 

Savage School tablished 1890. Go-aducational 

Offers an accredited course in the theory and practice 


of Health and Physical Education. Employment Bureau 
for Graduates. Request catalog. 


Secretary, 454 W. 155 St., New York City. 

















Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and water sports at Peterborough, . . camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


American College of Physical 


Education Accredited. Coeducational. 31st yr. 1 yr. 


Recreation Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 
3 yr. B.P.E. Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept. of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. New term Sept. 20. Free Cata- 
log. Views. Dept. G.H., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS 





One year intensive course qualifies you for a 
position in hotels, schools, hospitals, laboratories, 


steamships, institutions. Co-ed. Age no obstacle. 
Licensed by N. Y. State. Write for catalog 14. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
660 Madison Avenue, New York, Regent 4-2207 


Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. 


68th Year. Professional Food Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 
service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. Complete 
catalog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


The Iridor School 


will send you upon request a free book ‘‘Food Opportunities’’ 
which tells you how you can make money at home or in an 
attractive position. There are excellent openings for Iridor 
trained Tea Room Managers, Hostesses, Caterers, Cake and 
Candy Makers. 831-C Lexington Avenue, New York. 





The School of Domestic Arts and 


. 
S 39th year. Home Economics—For career as 
cience Tea Room Manager, Food Supervisor, Ca- 
terer. Class and actual experience. Homemaking—Learn to 
cook, sew, buy, direct children. Practice apartment. Short 
courses. Dormitory. Catalog G, 350 Belden, Chicago, III. 








SHE’S HOTEL 
HOSTESS NOW! 


—Earning a Splendid Salary, Although 
a Few Months Ago She Operated 
a Switchboard 


Some people say, “It can’t be done,” but Helen 
D. Pritchard is.one of thousands of Lewis 
Students who have done it! Women in exactly 
the same position as you are today—women from 
every walk of life—office workers, nurses, sales- 
women, teachers, as well as those who never had 
a job before—have found the Lewis Course a 
short cut to a steady, permanent position with 
a good salary. 


Not so long ago Helen Pritchard knew nothing 
about hotel work. “Dissatisfied with my income 
as telephone operator, the lack of opportunity, 
and long hours,” she says, “I answered an ad- 
vertisement, ‘Hotels Call: for Trained Men and 
Women,’ ” 


The Lewis Schools’ book, “Your Big Oppor- 
tunity,’’ solved her problem. Here was a pro- 
fession that offered fascinating work amidst 
colorful surroundings, good pay and splendid 
opportunities. Most important of all it meant 
life-long security and financial independence. 
She enrolled. Now—she writes: 


“T had hardly completed my course before I 
secured my first position as Hostess of this 
beautiful Resort. My Lewis Training proved 
the only recommendation I needed despite the 
fact I knew absolutely nothing about hotel 
work before taking the Lewis Course.” 


Miss Pritchard is typical of thousands of Lewis- 
trained men and women who have won quick 
success in the fascinating hotel and institutional 
field. Our FREE book, “‘Your Big Opportunity,” 

tells how to secure a well-paid position in this 
business where you are not dropped after 40. It 
explains how you are registered free of extra 
cost in the Lewis National Placement Service. 
You have the opportunity to do what Helen D. 
Ee itchart did! Sign the coupon and mail it 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





FROM HOUSEWIFE 
TO A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 


Secures Position as Assistant Manager 
of Apartment Hotel, Though 
Without Previous Experience 


Imagine getting away from the dull routine of 
house work—saying “‘goodbye forever” to its long 
hours and futureless monotony. Does it seem too 
good to be true? If Alta Davies had thought so she 
wouldn’t be where she is today! Are you willing 
to do what she did—if it can mean as much to you 
as it did to her? 


Only a short time ago, Mrs, Davies not only had 
no business experience but, as she wrote recently, 
“Previous to my enrollment, I had no experience 
in the Institutional Field. In fact, I did not even 
know of the splendid opportunities that it offers 
the woman of today. Then one day I answered a 
Lewis advertisement.” 


The Lewis book, “Your Big Opportunity,” con- 
vinced her the hotel field offered everything she 
wanted and she enfolled. Today— 


“Shortly after completing the course, I secured a 
position as Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
House. With the help of Lewis Training, I in- 
creased my income 25%,’’ she writes. 


“The Hotel and Institutional Field is ideal. The 
fascination of the work,. luxurious surroundings 
and substantial income it affords contribute to a 
life of happiness and security. I cannot recommend 
the Lewis Hotel Training Schools too highly.’’ 


Alta Davies knew no more about the hotel and in- 
stitutional field than you do. Today, she is one of 
the many Lewis-trained men and women holding 
well-paid positions in the billion-dollar hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional field. Our FREE book 
tells how you, too, can qualify for a well-paid 
position in this business where you are not drop- 
ped after 40. It explains how _you are registered 
free of extra charge in Lewis National Placement 
Service. Do today what Alta Davies did not so 
long ago. Mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY! 


Some of the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 








CJ Manager (1 Apt. Hotel Manager Clifford Lewis, Pres., 
a M LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, i 
C Asst. Manager (J Banquet Manager Hall TR-2475, Washington, D. C. i 
CJ Hostess Please send me FREE and without obligation 
J Ost d CL Matron details as to how to qualify for the hotel and ; 
: aan C Maitre d’Hotel institutional field. I am particularly interested , 
: ] Housekeeper in the positions I have checked. I 
I CD Dietitian (Note here if there are any other positions about | 
; LU Cashier ; which you’d like details.) i 
1 (1) Purchasing Agent [J Supt. of Service : 
| Cl Chief or Floor Clerk [) Publicity Director e i 
; Fi Social Director Fi.Club Mannwee PELE Va Sara a: .8 ele ie ane mR ae OURAN OIN TEE En ol nia oars ‘ 
: (J Auditor (CO Restaurant or Coffee AGOLeSS 3 cdeesaud serene ey saan cise ses ank does : 
1 (] Sports Director Shop Manager City steerer aie eee Statesiccnanteck I 
De a pe ce ss eS TS 7 a kn tT SN A A A NY LAND ES ee se ss xen el 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS | Hotel Extension Division 
a nat Aleem CL aS) a ae Three-week course in principles of hotel operation, given by 


School of Domestic Science 


Practical 1 and 2 year courses equip graduates for posi- 
tions as dietitians, tea-room and cafeteria directors, cloth- 
ing specialists, teachers, ete. School residence: Catalog 
upon request. Mrs. Frederick S. Belyea, Y.W.C.A., 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Lesley 


Domestic Science. Two-year professional course prepares for 
dietetic positions in hospitals, institutions, tearooms. One- 


year practical Home Making course. Dormitories. Extra 
curricular and social activities. For catalogue address: 
The Secretary, 33 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


manager of Chicago Apt. Hotel. Class study of duties— 
Hostess, Apt. Hotel Mgr., Hskpr., Inspectress, Clerk, 8 
Mer., supplemented by observation in hotel itself. No ex- 
perience required. Catalog. Desk D,203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 


TECHNICAL 























Bliss Electrical School 9n-.,,re2",_on- 
densed course in 
electrical engineering. Thorough training in principles 
with practical laboratory applications. Prepares for 
fields. High employment record. Modern bu a 
equipment on suburban campus. 47th yr. Catal 
319 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Indiana Technical College 
Two-Year B. S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronautical. 
l-yr. Mech. Drafting. Prep. courses without extra charge 
Earn board. Low rate. Enter Sent. 5. Deec.. March. June. Cata 
log. 249-A E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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IN©™ you can weat the very latest Fifth Ave- 
nue fashions, yet pay only a fraction of the 
price of the original models! Our MAGAZINE 
OF FASHION offers a splendid selection of the 
finest styles for Fall—far more than you could 
find in any one shop. Send for it, and learn how 
our “Finish-at-Home”’ Plan will enable you to 
have custom-cut frocks that fit you perfectly. 


CUT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS 
®@ Many thousands of fashionable women have 
learned that only custom-cut clothes fit per- 
fectly. And that’s exactly what you get through 
our “Finish-at-Home” Plan, because we cut 
your frocks to your exact measurements. Then 
every bit of difficult sewing is completed by our 
expert men-tailors, and we furnish all trim- 
mings and findings. You have only a few simple 
seams to finish—and it’s so easy ! 

SMART WARDROBE ACCESSORIES, TOO 
@ To give you the final degree of chic, we also 
offer in our MAGAZINE OF FASHION a lovely 
array of completely-made wardrobe accessories, 
representing the finest styles of the Fall season, 
and priced far below their exclusive Paris 
and Fifth Avenue originals. 

@ In addition, we include the newest creations 
of BETTY W ALES, the famous designer, 
and head of our Personal Fashion 
Service. If you want to become the / 
best dressed woman in your set, | 
send today for our MAGAZINE OF | 
FASHION FOR FALL... it’s FREE! 

WE HAVE A CONVENIENT BUDGET PLAN 


A SI EN 
FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 


Gh Con | 71 Fifth Ave., Dept. 63, New York 
ee \ Send me, FREE, your Fall 


““MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 
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Below the Equator 


(Continued from page 41) 


or in the pavilion, we remain in our chairs 
and watch for flying fish and birds. Flying 
fish are plentiful, silver and blue in the 
sunlight, skittering away from the ship, 
graceful, enchanting. They make odd little 
marks on the water, like those left by the 
flat stones you skipped in your childhood. 
We all have books. But no one reads. It 
is a pleasant life, this shipboard exist- 
ence. It is detached, unreal, and remote. 

Mlle. X came in just now and asked 
severely, “Have you said anything about 
crossing the equator?” 

Well, I hadn’t, but we had crossed it 
—about a half-hour past noon the other 
day, before reaching Samoa. On these 
ships they’re kind. They do not fling first 
crossers into the swimming pool. But they 
assure you solemnly that you may feel 
a bump, and that after the equator has 
been crossed, you'll be going downhill! 
And they furnish you with a bona-fide 
certificate, which will protect you from 
indignity on any other trip, signed as it is 
by Neptune Rex himself and his secretary, 
one Davy Jones. 


Wie REACHED Samoa on Saturday 
‘morning, and I may never again see 
anything so beautiful. Islands popped out 
of the sea, green jack-in-the-boxes. There 
is something very sudden and a little 
frightening about these volcanic islands 
appearing without warning, rising from 
the blue sea. The entrance to the reef-girt 
harbor of Pago Pago is narrow. The harbor 
itself is a submerged crater. The land is 
lush and emerald, and the waters lie still, 
every shade of blue and green, aqua- 
marine and mauve. Over there is Rain- 
maker, the mountain with the flattened 
top. When clouds lie over Rainmaker, it’s 
time to put up an umbrella. 

But our day in Pago Pago was sunny. 
Hot, hot, hot, and clear. And when we 
dropped our hook and the tenders came 
out, the government launch, the out- 
riggers, we were surrounded by as much 
beauty as a man may see and endure. 
Travelers tell me that the harbor of Pago 
Pago in American Samoa is the loveliest 
in the world. I believe them. Even those 
who have looked upon Rio de Janeiro 
agree. And all regret that this remote and 
dreaming spot has never been adequately 
described. Well, it cannot be. 

We went ashore in a few minutes by 
tender to the wharf. We saw ships of our 
navy, and seaplanes. The navy is making 
an aerial survey of these islands. We saw 
our uniformed officers, and the native 
Samoans—much like the Hawaiians in 
feature, as they are of Polynesian blood. 
And those on the tender wore what I 
can describe only as aprons—striped at 
the hem, each stripe denoting a step up 
in position. And there were red sashes 
and red headgear. And pretty women and 
naked children. 

American Samoa consists of a Naval 
Station, a lovely Government House, and 
native villages. It looks more like the 
tropics than any tropical place I have ever 
seen. It feels and smells like the tropics, 
and it is hot, as the tropics should be. 
Also it is more beautiful than any dream 
and entirely memorable. Some day you 
must see the Hawaiian Islands, your is- 
lands. And then you must sail on to Pago 
Pago, which is also yours. 

We drove first to the little village of 
Nuuli, where we alighted to walk through 
tangled periwinkle to a point of land from 
which we viewed beaches and lagoons and 
the sea. About a million youngsters fol- 
lowed us—mainly because Mlle. X was 
busy distributing chewing gum. One was 
John. John was, he told me, his American 
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name. He asked if I were his friend. I 
assured him I was. He said he would be 
my friend. I told him I would like that, 
provided he would not put it on a com- 
mercial basis. (I was still suffering from — 
the disillusionment of having a soft-eyed 
youngster present me with a white shell 
and then demand five cents!) But John 
and I soon reached an agreement. I am to 
send him postals. And he will remain my 
friend. He asked my name, my status. He 
asked, “From what country do you come?” 
“Your country,” I told him. “The United 
States.” That pleased him, and his brown 
face was lighted with a smile. He asked, 
“Is your father living?” I told him “No,” 
and thought with love and sorrow of my 
father, who would have loved this trip, 
who would have been the most popular 
passenger on board the Mariposa. And 
then John asked, “Have you children?” 
I admitted it. I told their ages and their 
names. He thought a moment. He then 
inquired gently, “Have you a wife?” That 
stymied me. 

During our walk through periwinkle 
and sand, I lost the heel of one shoe and 
limped on cheerfully, to Mlle. X’s horror. 

Returning to the cars, we drove on and 
stopped at a place where one of our escorts 
ordered hearts of coconut palms cut for 
our later delectation. When I protested, 
he told me something I had never known: 
that no bearing tree is ever slaughtered 
to have its heart torn out for a gourmet’s 
salads. I felt better then—and hungrier. 

We drove to another point of land, 
walked over the sand to a lava cliff, clam- 
bered up the rocks, and stood looking 
down. Once there was a famine in this 
part of the world. And a prince of Samoa 
felt that to end the curse he must cast 
himself over this cliff, a sacrifice to the 
gods. His wife and child went with him. 
Then there was no more famine. Since that 
time, if you go to the cliff and sing, sharks 
will rise and great turtles—the descen- 
dants of that prince and princess and 
their baby. 


[HE sea dashes against the rocks, falls 
back in cascades of white water, the 
spray flies upward, the water retreats—a 
fountain, tumbling over the ledges, shat- 
tered ivory against the black of the lava. 
The sea boils at the foot of the cliff. We 
couldn’t sing the ancient Samoan song; 
but children, who had come from no- 
where, sang it for us, clinging to the 
rocks, sitting on their haunches, or stand- 
ing—all singing, boys and girls and babies. 
And presently a turtle came to see what 
it was all about. Someone pointed and 
called out. The children were shocked. 
“If you point,” they cried, “the turtle will 
go away!” And so it came to pass. The 
royal turtle vanished, and no shark came, 
though the singing continued. 

At lunchtime we reached the home of 
His Excellency, Edward William Hanson, 
Governor General of American Samoa. 
And there were made most welcome. No 
one minded that I came without a heel. 
But before luncheon the Mariposa’s cap- 
tain went back to his ship and got me 
another pair of shoes. It was not his fault 
that they were those of Mlle. X, which do 
not fit me. I went without a heel the rest 
of our day ashore. 

The Governor and Mrs. Hanson pre- 
sided over luncheon in their Samoan 
guesthouse—round and roofed, open on 
all sides. It has many tiers of rafters, as 
befits the home of a Chief. It has great 
charm. We sat in a circle on cushions 
around the edge, leaning against the sup- 
ports, and the Samoan houseboys laid a 
great ti leaf on the floor in front of each 


of us. And presently we were bountifully “It was an exciting week-end... every 
aut cA LE minute a busy one! Ruth gathered up the 
peace Lavan waatealkad tint of crowd on Friday night and carried us off 
Sinatin the Sumipeds and espetlally to the summer theatre. Afterwards, we 
of Tufele, that great Talking Chief on an- went dancing. What did I wear? My blue 


net and my sheerest Berkshire 2-threads, 


other island, who was educated in Hilo, \ 
in Hawaii, and who has done so much \ N of course !” 


p.. A is 


for his people. He will not permit the boys 
to marry before eighteen or the girls prior 
to fourteen, and he insists that each lad 
before marriage have his own little plan- 
tation, for the boys are taught their special Bf 
agriculture from the time they are five # _ 
years old. There are Chiefs on the islands > 
and Talking Chiefs. They govern under 


the wise counsel of the Governor General. ~ ! 
i i 
After luncheon there were dances, on K ; 
a green terrace by the guesthouse. White qd | C | 


coral paved the way between. Back of 
the terrace a low stone wall. Trees and 
flowers growing, the wind singing, and, 





“Saturday afternoon we drove over to 










from our hilltop, a superb view. yy _ Sally’s for tea. Costume: the brand new 

The skirt the dancer wore looked like / dotted crepe...my wide-brimmed sailor... 
tapa, greatly ornamented. His ankles, and the prettiest 3-threads you’d ever want 
wrists, and forehead were bound with to wear. It made a devastating outfit !” 
strips of ti leaves. Across the small of his 0) a q y ~oRy res > ae 
back a ship’s prow was tattooed in blue. oe A i 


The musicians sang for his accompani- 
ment. They beat upon an empty gasoline 
tin—at least, that’s what I think it was. 
And so he danced—a fine, athletic, leap- 
ing dance, full of grace, primitive pride, 
and a sort of wonder. 

A girl danced, later—the daughter of 
a Chief. Her headdress was partly of hu- 
man. hair, like an enormous wig. Ginger- 
dyed hair, from the heads of her ancestors. 
There were two other dancers, boy and 
girl with round, lovely faces and behind 
the ear of the boy a bright-green leaf. 






sé 





“Sunday was a heavenly day for our long 
walk, and my gheer 4-threads held up 
beautifully. Honestly, this Berkshire stock- 
ing wardrobe idea is just about perfect! 
You should investigate it; why don’t you?” 


[* WAS a wrench to leave the guesthouse 

on the hill, the Governor and his lovely, 
friendly wife, and their other guests— 
naval officers and their wives, including 
Doctor Arrowsmith and Mrs. Arrowsmith. 
It was completely natural, somehow, to 
find a Doctor Arrowsmith working among 
the natives of Samoa! 

The Crookses had come for luncheon, 
too, and before we left it had been planned 
that the Governor and Mrs. Hanson, their 
house guests and friends, should come 
aboard at four-thirty, where we would 
give a party for them and Mr. Crooks 
would sing. 

As for us, until four-thirty we drove 
around the other side of the island. Curv- 
ing white beaches with palms ieaning in 
the wind. Trees growing with their feet 
in the sand. Gulleys and mountains and 
flowers. Little native villages bearing the 
sign “Welcome.” For a ship was in. Per- 
haps once in four weeks a ship puts in| 
at Pago Pago. | 

A narrow road, on your left the rising 
wooded hills and on your right, very often, 
a sheer drop through tangled jungle. And 
now and then a bird calling, and always 
the sound of the wind in the trees. . . 

We could not make the ‘entire circuit 
of the new road, built since Governor st Oa oa aaa 
Hanson came to Pago Pago. We turned dancing slippers pumps or sandals doytime shoes 
at last, and went back to the town, looking 
Tee Oe ee ore, aque se SE eee eae a ae el 
“Tll be hornswoggled, or something nau- 
tical, if it doesn’t look just like the set 
of Rain. The last time we saw Rain was 
at Westport in the summer theatre.” 


It is a far cry from Westport, Connecti- B iE at Ate | ) | Alm 


cut, to The Sadie Thompson Hotel in 
Samoa. I felt other-worldly and four-di- = i O Si 4 ] N G AS 
mensional and cosmic, so closely did the 
past and present meet in that moment. Ask for BERKTWIST, Berkshire’s sheerer crepes 
Back on the ship, we hurried to shower 
and change, and my shoes went into the | 
wastebasket. And presently we were in | 
the great lounge with the Governor and 


his party, and Richard Crooks was singing , 
Songs My Mother Taught Me and then a’ Copyright 1939 by BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS, READING, PA. 
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Russian song for Mrs. Hanson, who is 
half-Russian and half-French and wholly 
adorable. And then he was singing Schu- 
bert’s Serenade. He was doing more than 
singing—he was giving inexpressible 
pleasure to people who had not heard 
great music for a long time. And after- 
ward we went to the pavilion for good 
talk and cool drinks, and then the visitors 
had to go ashore. From the rail, in the 
darkness, we watched them pull away. 
We will see them again, Mlle. X and I, 
on our way home. There is a pretty blonde 
girl, the wife of a naval officer, who has 
promised to go shelling and coraling for 
me, and has pledged us white coral for 
our dining table, branches of it, like elfin 
candelabra. 

All this time it had not rained except 
for a sunny sprinkle as we came back 
to our ship on the tender. Yet they tell 
us it rains every twenty minutes in Pago 
Pago. Well, for us at least, that one day 
time stood still, and Rainmaker was kind. 

That evening, at Mr. Crooks’ sugges- 
tion, some of us sat at a long table on 
the afterdeck of the pavilion and ate sand- 
wiches and hearts of palm, and did not 
go down to dinner. We ate and talked, and 
the stars were close, and after a while in 
the still, thick darkness pierced with sil- 
ver, our ship slid quietly out of the harbor 
and past the reef. We rose to watch the 
retreating shapes of the mountains, the 
seaborn mountains of Pago Pago. 

The next day, we passed Tin Can Island. 
It has another name, but it is Tin Can 
Island to the world, because of the way 
of putting the mail ashore. You can’t land 
there—the surf is too high. So overboard 
in tin cans goes the mail, to be picked up 
by the postmaster in an outrigger. 

Tin Can Island looks like an alligator. 
At least, its nose does, poking into the 
sea. Mlle. X said that, watching. In the 
middle of the island there is a great lake. 
You can see its shadow, its farther reaches, 
against the sky. When you fly over it, said 
Jimmy, the deck steward, it looks like 
a doughnut. Twelve hundred natives live 
there, and a handful of missionaries. 

We passed so close we could see the 
surf. Off the nose of the alligator there was 
a ship—loading copra, perhaps, the island’s 
main product. Ten or eleven years ago 
Tin Can Island’s volcano erupted. But now 
the gods who live beneath the earth do 
not stir in their sleep. 





FArRLY yesterday we were in Suva. I 
stood below the bridge and watched 
our entrance. The mountains which rise 
here are sinister; they were still dark 
under clouds, save where a shaft of light 
struck one peak. It was Rupert Brooke 
who called them sinister. I have borrowed 
his adjective, for it is the right one. 

Suva lay. before us, the residences built 
high, the town itself low on the water- 
front. This time we docked, and already 
the natives were setting out their wares: 
tortoise-shell, baskets, coral, Indian silver. 
British Suva, capital of the Fiji Islands, 
has many East Indians, and has had for 
forty years. They outnumber the natives, 
with whom they live in amity—but in all 
this time there have been only four or 
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who came to the boat wore lava lavas— 
apronlike affairs, sometimes fantastically 
scalloped at the hem. And the Indian 
policemen were picturesque and stately. 
We saw many Indian women in bright 
saris and with nose studs—women slender, 
graceful, and quite lovely, walking along 
the roads or working in the fields, and 
little Indian girls, already wearing nose 
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studs. And water buffalo. And gay puses— 
blue, orange, and green. 

Suva isa city of some fifteen thousand 
people. We left the town for a twenty- 
six-mile drive through hills and sugar- 
cane plantations and along the big Rewa 
River. We saw ground orchids—hundreds 
of them—delicate pink. We saw rafts on 
the Rewa carrying logs to the sawmills. 
We saw the sugar central, which buys the 
cane from the natives, crushes it, and 
sends it to Australia to be refined. There 
are few freeholds. The Fijians own the 
land and lease it, but do not sell. The plan- 
tations are small. 

Before luncheon we went to a big frame 
house overlooking the harbor and there 
put on bathing suits and walked through 
a great tropical garden to a swimming 
pool. The water was very cold, and we 
were grateful. We had reached Suva at 
the end of the warm season. The end! It 
had been 97° the day before, and the 
humidity matched it. I did not dare in- 
quire what it was that day. 

After our swim Mile. X and I deserted 
our party to lunch at a house farther up 
the hill—a house where doors and win- 
dows dramatically framed the view, more 
satisfying than any landscape painting, 
however lovely. And we ate granadilla. 
It looks like half a cantaloupe, but is a 
little longer and more oval. You eat the 
fleshy part and the seeds, tart as a lemon 
yet sweet: It is most refreshing. And our 
hostess told us that the outside boiled 
with a little lemon becomes a very good 
applesauce! After that we had delicious 
fish cooked in taro leaves, and good bread. 
And then curry, hot as hades and very 
good, and a wafer-thin affair baked in 
huge leaf shapes, which was excellent. 
And ice cream with bananas. 

Afterward we went through the new 
government buildings, rode once more 
through the Street of All Nations, with 
the fish and fruit markets and Bombay 
tailor shops, the Indian barber and silver- 
smith shops, the Chinese stores, the Fijian 
saloons, where they tell me kava is drunk. 


INC we are steadily sailing toward 
Auckland. The breeze is cool, and to- 
morrow we will get out our sweaters, pack, 
and worry about Customs. Early Friday 
we will land and discuss with the Tourist 
Bureau our next twenty-seven days in 
New Zealand. 

American Samoa. British Suva. We have 
come a long way. And in coming we have 
lost a day. Because, to my confusion, when 
we reached Samoa it was Saturday, May 
6, and yet the following day was Monday, 
May 8. So somewhere along the Inter- 
national Date Line we have lost a Sabbath. 
But we will find our day again when we 
return. It is not often that you lose a day, 
and regain it. 

I forgot to tell you that our bride and 
groom are still with us. They go off by 
themselves at each port. 

Mlle. X came in to ask if I had told you 
about the war memorial in Suva, a big 
hospital in which native doctors are 
trained. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
contributed to this work, and I must say 
that a more sensible war memorial has 
never been devised. For the fitting salute 
to the dead is hope for the living. She 
asked me, too, if I had mentioned that the 
Fijians sleep on a sort of board to keep 
their hair from being flattened; or that 
Fijian houses have ridgepoles made of 
fern-tree wood, with ferns blossoming on 
each end, and that a Chief’s ridgepole is 
set with white shells. 

Well, I hadn’t, but now I have. And 
anyway we will stop once more at Fiji 
and at Samoa before we go home, and 
there will be more to tell you about each 
place. This is merely an appetizer—to 
whet your desire to hear more. I hope. 


The Door Beyond 


(Continued from page 29) 
it go.” And she’d flushed a little and said, 
“Thank you, Mr. Harrington. You see, 


T've—I’ve an engagement for this evening, | 


and I’ve an appointment with the hair- 


dresser, and I don’t want to be late,” and 


then he’d caught the flash of a brand-new 
ring on her left hand and understood. 


She’d seen his glance go toward it, and | 


she said soberly, “It’s Bill Hueston down 
at Applefield’s, Mr. Harrington. I didn’t 
intend to tell you right away, because—” 

She’d left it like that; but he’d known 
what she meant, and her consideration 
sent tears stinging behind his eyes and 


clamped his jaw tight shut. He dismissed | 


her with a hasty nod. 


He still sat on there after she’d gone, | 


after they’d all gone. The silence got on his 
nerves at last, and he reached for his hat. 
You couldn’t put off things forever. 


They were expecting him at the house. | _ 


Lou’d seen to that, telephoned that morn- 
ing. Lou’d seen to everything. Planned the 
menu, probably. His mouth twisted a little 


wryly at that. Very likely there’d be a y 


salad dabbed over with mayonnaise. Lou 


liked mayonnaise, and the fact that he| ™ 


didn’t hadn’t seemed to matter. He him- 
self wanted a tart, sourish dressing. Kit 
had always let him mix his own. He won- 
dered if Mrs. Grimes would let him. 


\VY/ ONDERING made the drive home 
seem shorter. It had never seemed long 
in the old days; but, then, there’d always 
been Kit at the end of it. It had been be- 
cause of Kit and the babies that they’d 
built way out in the country. Kit had 
hated the town, with its hot cement streets 
and its tiny hedged-in yards and its noise 


and confusion. She was a country girl, | 


she’d always said, and marrying a “city 
feller” hadn’t changed her. She liked to 
lounge around all day, to exclaim over 
puppies and kittens and new wobbly- 
legged colts, to wear slacks and old shirts, 


to dig among the flowers and make rock _ 








gardens and lily pools, to tumble with) 
Davey upon the soft green lawn. | 

But she’d always been dressed, cool and | 
fresh and fragrant, when he came home. 
She’d been ready for golf or tennis or) 
even, because it was supposed to be of | 
help to him in his business, for an evening 
of bridge or dancing with the crowd at 
the country club. Once more his jaw shut, 
hard. How she had hated bridge! 

If he’d had it to do over again, she 
wouldn’t have been forced to spend those 
hours—those precious hours—in the stuffy, 
blindingly lighted cardrooms at the club 
or in the ballroom, tightly clasped against | 
some prospective customer’s black-coated 
shoulder, while he who loved her and 
whom she loved talked polite inanities to 
some banker’s wife. 

What if it had been good for business? 
What did business matter compared to 
her happiness? One hour even away from | 
her home, from her babies, from him, 
she’d counted wasted. There had been so 
many wasted hours. Another time— 

Only there never would be another time. | 
Time was ended. 

The flowers in the borders were droop- 
ing. He studied them, frowning, as he| 
swung the car into the curve of the long 
driveway. It gave him something to do, 
to think about, kept his eyes from the| 
bland expanse of windows that stared 
from the dark brick facade. Probably 
Jordan had been slacking, and they needed 
water. He’d jerk him up. Kit’s flowers 
—Kit’s flowers were going to be taken 
care of or he’d know the reason why. 

He left the car in the driveway. 
things were too bad, if he couldn’t stand 
it—it’'d serve as an excuse. He could say 
he was sorry but he had to run into town 
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or meet a man at the club about business. 

He pulled himself up sharply right away 
on that. Didn’t he know—hadn’t he real- 
ized yet—that there wouldn’t be anyone 
there to explain to except the servants? 
And you didn’t explain to servants. 

Realization or no realization, the thing 
had got him. He had trouble with the key. 
It wouldn’t go into the lock until he’d 
tried it a couple of times, and then he 
fumbled, turning it. 

But the difficulty with the key did one 
good thing for him. It kept his head down. 
He didn’t want to look up. He didn’t dare. 
Because he knew these rooms were 
haunted bittersweetly by a ghost too 
young to be kind. It was better that he 
didn’t see. 

It took him a long time to get up enough 
courage to ring the bell for Mrs. Grimes. 
The trouble was with the house. Every- 


'thing was the same, and yet it wasn’t. 


The table was there in the hall—the one 
he’d always tossed his hat on—and when 
he looked, there were cigarettes in the 


| inlaid box on the piano top, and his eve- 


ning paper lay neatly folded on the daven- 
port. That was as it always had been. 
An insane hope began to grow in his 


> heart. Perhaps nothing had changed, after 
| all—perhaps it had all been a dream, a 
‘bad dream. Perhaps if he shut his eyes 
| and counted to ten—no, that wasn’t far 
enough—to one hundred, and then opened 
{| them again he’d find out that it had been 
) a dream after all and that Kit’d be curled 
B up on the other end of the davenport, 
| watching him and laughing. 
He got up abruptly then. No sense in 
going potty. Not yet, at least. He’d have 
Mrs. Grimes up. 






E HADN’T really wanted to see her 
either, although he supposed it was a 
gesture he owed her. She’d expect him to 
say a word or two, ask after the children. 
Perhaps he ought to suggest seeing them, 
although what good that’d do he didn’t 
know. It’d only upset Davey if the boy 
was taking Kit’s death hard. He supposed 
Davey was—you couldn’t just yank a kid 
away from his mother without some re- 
action. As far as the baby went, the baby 
wouldn’t miss him. He was too young. 
If he were sure of having a bottle stuck 
in his mouth at regular enough intervals 
and dry clothes and a chance to sleep, that 
was all he cared about. Yet. No, seeing the 
children was out. Definitely. 

He didn’t look at Mrs. Grimes when she 
came. He was afraid to. She had been too 
completely a part of that other life—his 
life and Kit’s—a life he had suddenly de- 
cided must be put far away from him. 

He waved aside the beginnings of her 
little speech. He didn’t want to hear it. 
Hearing it would soften him again, and 
he didn’t want to be softened. The thing 
was to keep hard. So he said abruptly that 
he presumed Mrs. Carteret had notified 
her that he was coming back temporarily. 
He stressed “temporarily.” He hoped she 
understood that his future plans were 
very indefinite. It was probable that he 
would close the house, move into town. 
In that event, some provision would have 
to be made for the children. 

Mrs. Grimes said that of course she 
understood perfectly, and did he have 
any further orders, and would she serve 
dinner at the usual time? 

He said, “Certainly,” rather testily to 
that last question. ‘For the present there 
are to be no changes. Later on, perhaps—” 

It was only after she’d gone that he ad- 
mitted to himself how much he wanted to 
make changes, how necessary they were 
going to be to him, if he were to retain 
sense and sanity. Because you couldn’t 
go on keeping things the same, pretend- 
ing, when the very foundations of the 
world had been shaken from under your 
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feet and all sense of security was gone. 

Dinner was bad, although Mrs. Grimes, 
revealing a sensitiveness he hadn’t quite 
expected of her, had moved a small table 
out on the balcony overlooking the sweep 
of hills and the river. He was glad, for it 
meant that he wouldn’t have an empty 
chair opposite him. He wouldn’t even miss 
having one. He could look at the view. 
Only he didn’t. He couldn’t. The view was 
hateful. Because Kit had loved it. 

Remembering that, he felt icy sweat 
break out on his temples, chill his hands. 
He felt sick. Good God! Wasn’t there any 
place in that house that Kit hadn’t loved? 
The house was haunted, love-haunted. 
And love was dead. 

If it had been bad before dinner, it 
was infinitely worse afterwards. Mrs. 
Grimes asked him if he wanted coffee in 
the drawing room, and he’d said no. He 
didn’t want coffee anywhere. He had an- 
other idea. It had come to him while he 
played with his salad. He was going to do 
something he’d never done before. He was 
going to drink himself blotto. 

To that end, he unlocked the little door 
of the liquor cabinet. The choice was 
small. He stared with cold concentra- 
tion. The whisky’d do. No soda water, but 
that was all right. No sense in diluting 
it—he’d drink it straight. Results were 
what he was after. 

The difficulty was where to drink it. He 
clutched the bottle by the neck and con- 
sidered. After all, he didn’t suppose you 
drank yourself blotto in your own draw- 
ing room. Not if there were only women 
to see that you got to bed afterwards. Of 
course, there was Jordan, but— He dis- 
missed the thought of Jordan. No, better 
to wait until later. After he went upstairs. 

To fill in the time, he read the paper. It 
didn’t last long enough, so he read it a 
second time. He read the sports page. and 
the market page and the want ads, the 
houses for rent and the automobiles for 
sale and the personals. .. 

While he was reading, he kept glancing 
at the clock, It gave him something to do, 
something definite to tie to. If you. knew 
you were going to do some certain thing 
at a certain time—even if it were nothing 
more than drinking ~yourself blind—it 
gave point to living... ~ seed 


RBITRARILY he’d: set ten o’clock for 
the time. Mrs. Grimes would be in 
bed, and the kids would-be settled, and the 
nurse presumably about her own business. 
He rang for Mrs. Grimes about nine 
o’clock and said good-night and was pur- 
posely vague answering her questions in 
regard to the next day. He said that he 
didn’t know whether he’d be home for 
dinner; he’d let her know. But he could 
have told her. He knew he wouldn’t. Not 
ever again. Sy : 

When the clock struck ten, he jumped 
to his feet. He took the whisky bottle 
from where he’d concealed it behind the 
davenport, and he found a glass. But he 
had to stop in the hall to pour his first 
drink. He needed it. It gave him courage 
to climb the stairs. 

There was a light burning in his room, 
the little lamp on the table beside his 
bed. The bed had been opened, too—that 
was Mrs. Grimes’ work—and his pajamas 
were laid out. His slippers and dressing 
gown were on a chair. 

He kept his eyes on the whisky bottle 
that now stood on his dresser. By doing 
that he could keep his eyes away from the 
door that led into the room that had been 
Kit’s. He was glad now -they’d had sep- 
arate rooms. It was as if, by that closed 
door, he had divided: his life into two 
parts. It was as if he’d said to the ghost 
that was Kit: “This far. you come. No 
farther.” : 

The whisky didn’t help. Perhaps it was 


because he drank grudgingly, morosely. 
Probably you had to want the stuff to 
have it do you any good. He didn’t want 
it. He never had. He hated it. So had Kit. 
Long ago, at the very beginning of their 
marriage, they’d ironed that out. They 
weren't going to be sops—the word was 
Kit’s—and they weren’t going to be 
prudes. If offered a drink, they’d take it. 
For courtesy’s sake and no other. Or 
they’d buy someone else a drink. For the 
same reason. But never of their own 
choice or wanting. They’d promised each 
other that. 

Well, this wasn’t breaking that promise. 
He didn’t want the whisky. Not even now, 
when he knew oblivion of a sort lurked 
within its amber depths. He couldn’t 
make himself want it. He wondered if Kit, 
in her far place, knew it and understood. 
If that was why, each time he lifted the 
glass, it seemed that her hand came be- 
tween his lips and the glass rim. Almost 
he could feel the warmth of her palm, 
smell the flower scent that she had used. 

With an oath, he was on his feet. This 
was all wrong. The door wasn’t keeping 
her out, that was it. He’d been a fool. Doors 
were powerless against intangible things, 
weren't they? Just as memory was pow- 
erless against itself. It was only when you 
had flesh and blood to deal with. . . ° 
pp whisky went untasted. He forgot 

it. Something was drawing him toward 
that door—the door that, never within his 
memory, had been closed against him. 
Slow, irrational anger began to surge 
within him. Why close it now? One of 
Mrs. Grimes’ notions, he supposed. Or 
Lou’s. It sounded like her. “Make it easier 
for Gray.” Easier, hell! Who wanted it 
easier? Did they want him to forget her, 
then? 

In a single step he crossed the room. 
The door swung beneath his hand. There 
was nothing there—nothing but blackness 
and emptiness and a silence unbroken 
save for the soft sow-sow of curtains stir- 
ring in the night breeze. He felt betrayed, 
desolate, as though some high hope, un- 
suspected, had been brought low. What- 
ever the thing he had hoped to find, it 
was not there. 

His very senses were alert, on tiptoe. He 
stood there listening, waiting, hoping, and 
there was nothing. ... After a time he put 
out a fumbling hand and touched the 
light switch. And again, as the room 
bloomed into beauty, he had that queer 
letdown feeling. Once more desire had 
outrun performance. If he had not known 
that this had been her room, if he had not 
been certain of that fact— 

He needed that certainty. This room 
had been ordered, straightened into im- 
personality. Now it belonged to anyone. 
Or to no one. The things that had made 
it peculiarly her own had vanished. There 
was no powder sprinkled over the glass 
top of the dressing table; nor were any 
slippers, high-heeled and riotous, kicked 
into half-sensed obscurity beneath the 
bed. And no drifts of chiffon spilled from 
half-open drawers. 

Dismay was sharp in his throat. This 
wasn’t Kit’s room any more than the beau- 
tiful statue they’d buried had been the girl 
he’d loved, the girl he’d married. The out- 
side was there, but the rest—the essence 
that had been Kit alone—all that was gone. 
Departed. They’d been right after all. He 
knew it now. He’d come at last to the 
center of the universe and found nothing 
there. Only the shell of what had been. 

Emotion caught and shook him, tore him. 
It was wrong, all wrong. He’d been robbed, 
cheated. Was this then where all quests 
had ending? Upon the threshold of an 
empty room? 

His breath sucked inward on a long, 
hard sigh. It couldn’t be, of course. Not 
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in mercy. Otherwise, what hope had there 
been for all those other men, throughout 
the centuries, to keep on living? 

Even as he accepted the certainty, he 
was aware that a conviction was growing 
up within him—a conviction that only 
within these four walls could he discover 
the talisman that ultimately would bring 
him peace. 

But, after a few pulls at drawers, which, 
emptied of their contents, opened too 
readily beneath his hand, the futility of 
the thing stopped him. What good to 
search for her here? She was gone; none 
knew it better than he 

Suddenly he was sobbing, the hard, ugly 
sobs of a man unused to tears. With a 
groan he sank to his knees beside the bed. 
The taffeta spread was cool beneath his 
cheek. For a moment, beyond all caring, 
he rested there. 

He did not know how time went by. It 
was possible that he slept for a little while. 
Not long. He opened his eyes to an un- 
comfortable awareness of lights. His neck 
hurt. His legs were cramped. He sat blink- 
ing, trying to realize his surroundings. 

Memory came, and under its pricking 
urgency he got to his feet. No 
use making an utter fool of him- 
self. It was as bad as being drunk. 
He walked stiffly to the door. 

It was the wrong door. He 
knew it even as his fingers 
touched the knob. This one led 
to the nursery, not to his room. 
He shook his head a little to clear 
it. His hand half-dropped, then 
halted. For beyond the door he 
heard a sound. 

He pressed gently to the right. 
The knob yielded. The door 
swung open. He looked into a 
room, a fire-lighted room whose 
corners were dim with shadow. 
Against the wall he saw the out- 
lines of the children’s railed beds 
—one low and maple, the other a 
baby’s crib, high, white enam- 
eled. It was over the crib that a 
woman stooped, a dark-robed 
figure whose braid of hair swung 
waist long. Dark hair such as 
Kit’s had been... . 

He took a single swift step 
forward. What was this? Vision, 
ghost, miracle? Were they really 
so, then—the things of which 
you read? Did the dead in very 
truth come back to visit loved 
ones? If so, why had she not 
come to him? Why had she come here first? 

He said, “Kit!” and the word was a 
sob. 

The woman turned, and it wasn’t Kit. 
The illusion died. At once he wondered 
how he had been, even for a moment, 
deceived. This woman was old—old; her 
braid of hair was laced with silver. There 
were wrinkles in fine webbing about her 
wide-spaced eyes. 

She moved cautiously toward him. She 
said, “Mr. Harrington? I’m the nurse Mrs. 
Carteret engaged—Mrs. Wilson.” 

He bowed, a little uncertain of the eti- 
quette of this meeting. He said vaguely, 
“T heard a noise—” 

“I’m sorry you were disturbed,” she said 
quietly. “The baby has been restless.” 

Her face was kind. It impelled confi- 
dence. He passed a hand over his rumpled 
hair. He said slowly, “It didn’t matter. I 
couldn’t sleep.” And then, “For just+a 
moment there, d’you know, I—I thought 
you were my wife come back.” 

At his words, something moved like a 
curtain to screen the expression of her 
eyes. He thought, “Someone she loved has 
died. I wonder who—husband, lover, 
child?” 

She was saying evenly, “But they never 
do come back. The dead.” 
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All at once he felt ashamed, rebuked. 
He muttered, “I know.” And then, on a 
great wave of agony, “But if they could— 
only once—so you could tell them all the 
things you’d forgotten to say—all the 
things you wanted to say—” 

She said, “No,” and the negative cut 
sharply across his stumbling speech. 
“Would you care to see them—the chil- 
dren?” 

He followed her obediently. Not that he 
cared particularly, but he supposed for 
appearance’s sake it was best. But let her 
keep off sentiment. He wanted none of 
that “You’ve-lost-your-wife-but-you’ve- 
still-got-your-child” stuff! 

There was none. Mrs. Wilson only dis- 
played the baby lying on his back, his 
tight-curled hands at ear level. She 
touched one of those hands, pulled the 
blanket higher. “He’s off now,” she said 
with satisfaction. “He’ll sleep.” 

He didn’t answer. Of his own volition, 
he’d gone to stand at David’s bed—David, 
who looked like Kit even to the cleft that 
dented his small firm chin; David, whose 
waking hours till now had been spent in 
the company of a dear, beloved Mommy. 


ADIOS TO A FRIEND 


(FOR R. M.) 


By Dorothy Callaway 


WE CALLED them gaily as you closed the door; 
“Good-night,” you said, and I, “Adios, be good,” 
And never guessed that we would have no more 
Of words. But oh, if I had understood 

That, leaving me, you’d journey on and on, 

If I had heard some clearly warning bell 
Declare that you would greet a radiant dawn, 
What better way could we have said farewell? 
“Adios,” “Good-night”—a prayer is in each one, 
And friends, like prayer, can pass the deepest bars 
Of time and space and all that death has done! 
You tread the morning’s blue through singing stars, 
While I still keep my day’s appointed round. 
I'll let no tears disturb the peace you've found. 


Unconsciously his hand clenched upon 
the bed rail. He said painfully, “Poor little 
devil! It’s tough on him. Kids need their 
mothers.” 

“He has you,” Mrs. Wilson said. Her 
voice sounded flat and loud in the still- 
ness, and as though he heard, David moved 
and sighed, rolling his black head against 
the pillow. 

Startled, Gray drew his hand away. So 
that was it, was it? The unexpected twist. 
Not » you have them,” but “they have 


you. 

“What do you mean?” he asked harshly. 

She didn’t answer for a moment. When 
she did, it was matter-of-factly, without 
pity for herself. “My husband died two 
years after we were married. Just before 
my little boy was born. At first I didn’t 
want to live—I didn’t think I could live— 
without him, and then, suddenly, I found 
out that I could. My boy needed me. I had 
to make a living for both of us. That was 
twenty years ago. My boy will graduate 
from engineering school next year.” 

Twenty years. He couldn’t look that far 
ahead. Twenty years alone. For want of 
better, he said, “You put him through?” 
His voice was respectful. 

“Yes. You see,” she smiled faintly, “the 
dead don’t matter so much, once they are 


dead. Only what they’ve left behind— 
their dreams, and what they’ve tried to 
accomplish. Tom wanted little Tom to be 
an engineer. And now he will be. But he 
wouldn’t have been if I’d sat back and let 
my life break in pieces when big Tom 
died.” 

“Youre wrong,” he said in a high, 
strained voice. “The dead do matter. Ter- 
ribly. Kit matters. She matters to me.” 

Her eyes went to the sleeping children. 
“Not in the way they do—the living. She’d 
be the first to tell you so. Because she 
loved them. I know. You can’t be with 
young children long without knowing 
what their mothers have been to them, 
and Davey’s talk is larded with the tales 
she’s told him and the plans she’s made 
for him. Only now there’s none to carry 
out those plans but you.” Abruptly her 
voice changed, deepened. “She’s gone, poor 
girl—God rest her soul—and a sore thing 
it must have been to her to go, leaving © 
her babies behind, save that for knowing 
they would be safe in the care of one 
she loved.” 

He didn’t hear what more she said— 
didn’t want to, although he was conscious 

that she was still talking. His 

mind was busy with what she’d 
already said. Because suddenly 
he saw it, too. It was true. The 
living did matter, far more than 
the dead. Kit’s babies rather than 

Kit herself. Common sense en- 

dorsed it. She was at peace. 

No unknown future menaced 

her nor ever would again. Her 

boundaries were set, established 
forever. But for these, her 
children— 

He blinked. His lashes were 
wet. Mrs. Wilson, seeing, looked 
frightened. She said, “I’m sorry. 
Oh, I’m sorry!” - 

He shook his head. “Don’t be. 
Because you're right. I—I think I 
can face it now—honestly, with- 
out dodging. Knowing she’s gone, 
I mean, and going on without her 
into the future. It was kind of 
you to say what you did. I needed 
it. Thank you.” 

~~~ He bore a strange peace back 
with him to his room. Even after 
he had lain down upon the bed, 
it did not leave him or diminish. 

It was as though in some strange 

and never-to-be-comprehended 

way he had forged once again the 

link that bound him, safely and 
indissolubly, to Kit. And, with that forg- 
ing, had come, more strangely still, the 
will to loose his hand, to let her go. He 
wondered a little at it, in the half-dark be- 
tween sleeping and waking; but Kit would 
not have wondered. She’d have under- 
stood, approved. It was not that he loved 
her less. 

Sighing, he closed his eyes. He slept. 

Peace was still with him in the morning. 
He lay quietly for a time, arms clasped 
behind his head. His rebellion—that re- 
bellion ancient and unavoidable—against 
death was ended. He had laid down his 
arms. There was not even, now, the need for 
fighting. All that had died, had been swept 
away, bitterly, in the travail of the night 
that had gone. Only a stillness of peace 
remained. Peace, and one other thing— 

His glance went, inevitably yet without 
conscious pain, to Kit’s door. It did not 
remain there. It went beyond, sign and 
symbol as it were of what his life must 
henceforth do. For Kit’s room was dark, 
dark as he had seen it last, with shutters 
folded and curtains drawn. But beyond it, 
sharply defined, as must be the bridge be- 
tween hell and heaven, there was bright- 
ness. For the nursery door was open, and 
beyond its portal—within the children’s 
room—the sun was shining. 
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Since that day I've been doing my shopping at home, the 
convenient Avon Way! I've found simply everything | 
need among Avon's cosmetics and toiletries. And my 
new complexion has made Frank so extra attentive... I 
actually feel like a school girl with her first date! 


Iran in to say hello to Marjorie, and found 
her with a caller. “Just look at these lovely 
Avon cosmetics!” she said. “Mrs. Blake 
helps me select them right here at home... 
saves me from rushing around!”... 


AA was a lucky dy for me 
when 2 discovered AVON / 


ny 





Well...I thought I knew all about fine 
beauty aids—but these Avon things were a 
revelation! Exquisitely finer than any I had 
ever seen...so delightful I just had to give 
Mrs. Blake my order, too! ... 





Here are just a few of Avon’s unusual values: Avon Vanishing Cream— 
52¢. Avon Rosewater, Glycerine and Benzoin—52¢. Avon 

Bleach Cream—52¢. Avon Lipstick, 4 tempting tones—52¢. 

Avon Rouge, 4 shades to harmonize with Lipstick—52¢. Avon 
velvet-textured Face Powder, 3 types, 8 shades—78¢. 


Welcome the AVON Representative when she calls! 


T'S A REAL PLEASURE to shop at home, the easy Avon Way! 
You make your selection in the comfort and privacy of your 
own living room—assisted by a friendly, trained Representa- 
tive. Avon cosmetics and toiletries are never sold in stores. 


They are delivered to you fresh. 


skilled experience goes into their making...yet Avon prices 
are amazingly reasonable. Avon beauty aids are tested and a p- 
proved by Good Housekeeping—and carry our famous money- 
back guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


Do as thousands of other women have done... let the Rep- 


They equal the most expensive sold anywhere. ..53 years of resentative show you the Avon Way to loveliness! 





If you are not receiving regular Avon service, mail a postcard to 
Avon Products, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Our Representa- 
tive in your community will call—without obligation on your part. 
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\_ A Personalized Service that Comes to Your Home 
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EAL Painters say, “Don’t spoil the job 
with cheap Turpentine substitutes. 
Pure Gum Turpentine is just as important 
for a first-class paint job as high quality 
pigment and oil. It penetrates the sur- 
face, carries the pigment into the pores— 
forming millions of little fingers which 
anchor the paint. For a first-class, better 
looking, longer-lasting paint job always 
use Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine.” 
PAINT NOW-AND SAVE! Specify . 
Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine. 












All canned Gum 
Turpentine bear- 
ing this Sealisap- 
proved by Ameri- 
can Turpentine 
Farmers Associa- 
tion Cooperative 
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PURE GUM SPIRITS OF "7 4 


l entine THE LIFE BLOOD OF PAINT 


It’s just as easy to get a high quality paint job and you 
save money, too! You can depend upon the Painting Con- 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 









tractor who uses Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine—a sure 
sign of quality work and materials. He knows that Gum 
Turpentine combines perfectly with pigment and oil, 
makes the paint easier to apply, and aids in the oxida- 
tion of the paint film. Produces an even finish with great 
adhesion and durability. Used with good pigment, Gum 
Turpentine leaves no “soft” spots to blister, crawl or flake 
off. Recommended by leading Architects, Paint manufac- 
turers and reliable Painting Contractors. Specify Gum 
Turpentine in the contract for painting your home. Al- 
ways use it for odd paint jobs around the house. At all 
good paint, hardware and lumber supply dealers. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE 
General Offices, 200 Strickland Building, Valdosta, Georgia 












Tell You 
HOW TO GET THE 


BEST PAINT yoB 


This valuable free booklet gives you facts 
you should know before painting. In the 
meantime, here are three steps to the best 
paint job: 

Z Employ a reliable Painting 

Contractor 

2 Pay for good paint materials 
3 Specify Pure Gum Spirits 
of Turpentine 






Dealers: Write us if your present 

source cannot supply AT - FA ap- 

proved Gum Turpentine in litho- 
graphed sealed cans. 























FIRST AID 
Oe 


CLEANS AND 
POLISHES BATHTUBS 


CLEANS WOODWORK 
AND FURNITURE 





CLEANS WINDOWS 


i : 
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GETS RID OF BUGS 








Save Wloney WITH THE 


UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD PRODUCT 







Away with dust, dirt and bugs. It’s easy 
to keep a truly clean house with Pure Gum 
Spirits of Turpentine. Antiseptic... Pol- 
ishes and cleans... Gets rid of bugs... 
Wholesome pine odor. It costs less to clean 
with Gum Turpentine. Keep 2 can handy. 
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Nairn Adhesive Sealex Linoleum longer wear—lasting beauty! 


HE exclusive “Beauty Protector” on the back of this 
luxurious, genuine inlaid linoleum is the most aston- 
28 
ishing feature ever introduced on any linoleum. 


Naturally, beauty of pattern is an important buying 
consideration. And Nairn Adhesive Sealex Linoleum 
offers you a brilliant “floor show” of beauties to choose 
from. Exquisite 
patterns of all 
types for every 
roem — strikingly 
accented tiles, 
stunning modern 
styles, delicate 
formal designs, 
ranging from rich 
dark tones to soft 
pastel shades. 





Each one as glowing with color as the smart, blue, 
marbleized pattern shown here. 

But it’s this firm promise of lasting beauty that will 
really clinch your decision 


Take a look beneath a corner of Nairn Adhesive Sealex 


linoleum. See the factory ipplied adhesive back—the 
rmanent “Beauty Protector’ that sticks to its promise} 
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Because of this “Beauty Protector,” Nairn Adhesive 
Sealex Linoleum is laid direct to the floor and every 
square inch grips the floor like a vise—insuring a 
stronger, longer-wearing installation. No ugly bulges or 
cracks where wear usually starts. 

Seethis smooth, sanitary, beau- 
tiful linoleum now! Get more for 
your money. Enjoy the advan- 
tages of this permanent “Beauty 
Protector”—an exclusive Nairn 
Linoleum development — at no 
increase in cost! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back! 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
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[UNTIL SHE SMILES] 


Protect your smile! Let Ipana 
and massage help make your 
gums firm, your teeth sparkling! 


Wie her flawless face and her head 
tipped—so—you'd think to your- 
self, “Why, she’s the loveliest thing I’ve 
ever seen!” 

And so she is—or rather, so she was. 
For the moment she smiles, much of the 
illusion of the “Perfect Partner” van- 
ishes. Gone is the vivid beauty of face 
and figure. For neither charm nor beauty 


| LET /FANA AND MASSAGE HELP BRIGHTEN YOUR SME / 


‘PINK“ON MY 
. TOOTH BRUSH? 
ID BETTER SEE 
MY DENTIST 
RIGHT AWAY 


MY DENTIST 
WAS RIGHT / 
IPANA AND 
MASSAGE HAVE 
HELPED BRIGHT- 
EN MY SMILE 
ALREADY 


GET THE NEW 32-2 TOOTH BRUSH 


The brush with the TwIsTED HANDLE (see ahove). Designed with the aid of 1000 dentists to clean teeth clean and make gum massage easy. 


can atone for a ruined smile, dull teeth 
and dingy gums. 

Play safe! Don’t risk your own smile— 
by ignoring that tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. Any time you see it, see your 
dentist—and see him promptly! 


NEVER IGNORE “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


That tinge of “pink” may not mean trou- 
ble, but let your dentist decide. Often, 
he's apt to pronounce it simply a case of 
gums grown weak from lack of exercise 
—due to our soft, creamy foods. And, like 





. THAT GOWN IS } 
A BEAUTY, PEG— Fe 

im BUT IT CAN'T COM- 
PARE WITH YOUR 
STUNNING SMILE! 3 





many dentists, he may advise “the health- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana, with massage, is designed 
to aid the gums as well as clean the teeth. 
Massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums whenever you brush your teeth. 
Circulation quickens within the gums— 
they tend to become firmer, healthier. 

Do as thousands of men and women 
do—buy a tube of economical Ipana 
Tooth Paste at your druggist’s today. Let 
Ipana and massage help make your smile 
what it should be—winning, attractive! 


lpana 


STO OTH PASTE 
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NEXT MONTH 


The unforgettable story of a woman who dared to take what she 
wanted from life—and in the end found courage to hand it back again 


Also Gretta Palmer’s dramatic article “Why Marriages Go Wrong,” another hilarious 
“Boppy” story by Edmund Ware, and a grim tale of modern warfare by Naomi Lane Babson 


Thrilling Mew way gives teeth Drilliance. Sparkle By 









That Luster-Foam “bubble bath” 
in ‘the new Listerine Tooth Paste 
does wonders in giving teeth the 
luster demanded of glamour girls 
before the studio cameras. 















I’m the A-l sourpuss of the 
world, but I’ve got to admit that 
Luster-Foam detergent gets after 
fresh tobacco stains on the teeth 
like nobody’s business. 





When a tooth paste can get thousands 
of men and women raving about it to 
their friends, and snapping it up to the 
tune of more than a million tubes a 
month—it’s got something! 7 

In the new formula Listerine Tooth 
Paste, it’s Luster-Foam detergent. Born 
in the brain of a clever European scien- 
tist, this dainty magical ingredient is 
now incorporated in a tooth paste, to 
give super-cleansing in a new, delight- 
ful, different way. 

You will love that foamy, aromatic 
bubble bath Luster-Foam creates when 
saliva and brush set it into gentle ac- 


Om SM LCR) 
PO eee | 
Regular size tube, 25° 


Blessed is the bride who’s found 
the Luster-Foam way of keep- 


ing a smile ever lovely for a 
husband’s approval. 


LUSTER-FOAM 


in Listerine Tooth Paste forms a 






he 


























“Bubble Bath” of amazing penetrating 
and cleansing power 


tion. Its power to spread and penetrate 
is simply unbelievable. 

That’s why it reaches hard-to-get-at 
areas where old dentifrices may never 
penetrate—the very areas where some 
authorities say from 75 to 98 per cent 
of decay starts. This surging “bubble 
bath” quickly attacks enamel-clouding 
films. The teeth soon flash with new 
brilliance. Hosts of acid ferments and 
decay -fostering bacteria are swept away 
in a sea of foam. 

And all the while your mouth feels 
younger, fresher, cleaner—such is the 
stimulation of that gentle bubble bath. 
Try the new formula Listerine Tooth 
Paste. Now at any drug counter, in two 
economical sizes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NEW FORMULA 


\\\ / 
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LY supercharged with A 
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= LUSTER-FOAM = 
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P.S. Listerine Tooth Powder also contains Luster-Foam 
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HE first law of business is that 
the customer must be satisfied. 
It is rooted in the oldest law 
known to man, the law of self- 
preservation. It is in the busi- 
nessman’s code for the simple and 
inescapable reason that it has to be 
there, there being no known way to 
make repeat purchasers of those who 
were dissatisfied with a product 
when first bought and used. The 
graveyard of business ventures is 
full of tombstones sacred to the 
memory of things that did not meet 
the approval of those who bought, 
were dissatisfied, and did not buy 
again. No high-pressure salesman- 
ship can hurdle the disapproval of 
the people who buy. A product— 
any product, from toothpaste to 
automobiles—is its own best, and 
most convincing, advertisement. 

It seems to us—who have much to 
gain by truth, and confidence, in ad- 
vertising, and much to lose by mis- 
leading ballyhoo about things offered 
for sale—that those who are preach- 
“ing the gospel of doubt about so 
many things in which people have 
confidence are missing this basic 
point. People are not satisfied be- 
cause they are ignorant; they are 
satisfied because the things they buy 
and use do what they were supposed 
to. do. There is no other reason why 
_ they should, or do, go back for more. 

We are all consumers; we are all 
interested in getting our money’s 
worth in service and satisfaction out 
of the things we buy. There is no 
hard-and-fast criterion of worth. 
The paper-covered paper matches 
that are given away at any cigar 
counter will light a cigar or ciga- 
rette as successfully as an expensive 
gold-plated automatic mechanism. 
That doesn’t make the gadget worth 
less than was paid for it. The basic 
ingredients of many products add up 
to much less than the finished article 
sells for. That doesn’t prove that the 
price over the counter is an unfair 
one or that those who buy the article 
are suckers. 

We want what we want when we 
want it is the attitude of most peo- 
ple. They may buy nonchalantly, 
but the things they buy must meet 
the acid test of service—which is 
just as it should be. No one wants to 
have to bother with comparisons 
every time he buys, or to stop and 
consider whether the manufacturer 
is trying to fool him. He knows he 
can put the manufacturer in his 
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Drawing by John Atherton 


place—simply by not buying again. 
And the manufacturer knows it, too. 

Standards are necessary, of course. 
There are people who try to cut cor- 
ners—to get away with something 
they know isn’t just right. Not many 
of them any more, and not very im- 
portant people, either. It was differ- 
ent once. We know. Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING came into the fight for honest 
products honestly produced and hon- 
estly advertised when it was a fight. 
Now it is largely a matter of policing, 


for just as most men would go by our 
houses even if they knew they were 
unlocked, just as most automobiles 
go safely and in an orderly manner 
down the highways of the world, so 
do most manufacturers of the things 
we need for daily comfortable living 
go their quiet way along the avenues 
of commerce. 

And no one need cry that a pirate 
is coming. For isn’t. 


WILLIAM K BIGELOW 
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Listerine Treatment Fights Infectious Dandruff 
Clinical Tests Show 76% Relief 


If you are troubled with infectious dandruff, 
give Listerine Antiseptic a chance to prove how 
helpful it can be . . . how quickly it attacks 
the infection and those humiliating scales . . . 
how fresh, clean, and invigorated it makes 
your scalp feel. Users everywhere acclaim its 
benefits. 

The treatment is as easy as it is delightful. 
Just douse the scalp, morning and night, with 
full strength Listerine Antiseptic—the same 
Listerine Antiseptic that has been famous for 
25 years as a mouth wash and gargle. Massage 
hair and scalp vigerously and persistently. In 
clinical tests, dandruff sufferers were delighted 
to find that this treatment brought rapid im- 
provement in most cases. 


Kills Bottle Bacillus 


Dandruff is often infectious, due to germs. It 
is, in fact, the most frequent scaly disease of 
the scalp. When you are suffering from this 
condition, Listerine Antiseptic is especially 
fitted to aid you. It gives the scalp and hair a 


cooling and invigorating antiseptic bath . . . 
kills countless germs associated with infectious 
dandruff, including Pityrosporum Ovale. This 
strange “bottle bacillus” is recognized by out- 
standing dandruff specialists as a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. 


Tests Showed 76% Relief 


Rabbits inoculated with Pity- 
rosporum Ovale developed 
definite dandruff symptoms 






THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength 
Listerine Antiseptic on the 
scalp morning and night. 
a: Part the hair at various 






cine . to av oid wetting the 


ropper 
hair excessive ely. 








Always follow with 
persistent m g 
good hair b 
ment so i 
dence. An r 
from dandruff, enjoy 1 
Listerine massage to guard against 
infection. 

Genutne 
guaranteed not 
or affect texture. 


Listerine Antis 
to bleach 























which disappeared shortly after being treated 
with Listerine Antiseptic daily. 

And in a dandruff clinic, 76% of the men 
and women who used Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage twice a day showed complete disap- 
pearance of or marked improvement in the 


symptoms of dandruff within 
30 days. 


Don’t Delay. 
Use Listerine 
Antiseptic Now 


If you are troubled with dan- 
druff, don’t neglect what may 
be a real infection. Start with 
Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage right now—delay may 
aggravate the trouble. It’s the 
method that has demonstrated 
its usefulness in a substan- 
tial majority of test cases. 


Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, St. Louis, M 
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USE THIS FINE PURE SOAP 
MADE WITH 


Olive Ol 










Why Palmolive is so good for dr: 
lifeless skin...why it helps keep 
complexions smooth and lovely! 







BARBARA, LOOK HOW 
DRY AND LIFELESS 

MY SKIN IS GETTING! 
IM SO DISCOURAGED 
ABOUT IT! 










YOU SEE, PALMOLIVE IS MADE 
WITH OLIVE AND PALM OILS, 
NATURE’S FINEST BEAUTY AIDS. 
THAT’S WHY ITS LATHER IS SO 
DIFFERENT, SO GOOD FOR DRY, 
LIFELESS SKIN! IT CLEANSES 
SO THOROUGHLY, YET SO GENTLY 
THAT IT LEAVES SKIN SOFT 
AND SMOOTH...COM 
RADIANT! 


MAYBE YOU'RE 
USING THE WRONG 
SOAP! WHY DON'T 
YOU TRY 
PALMOLIVE ? | NEVER 
USE ANYTHING ELSE 











YOU CERTAINLY WERE RIGHT ABOUT 
PALMOLIVE, BARBARA! LOOK 
WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT HAS MADE 
IN MY SKIN! 













YOU LOOK 
SIMPLY LOVELY, 
MARGIE ! 
| KNEW YOU'D 
FIND PALMOLIVE 
, | A WONDERFUL 
\ BEAUTY SOAP! 













"a /E | “ 
with Gove (en KEEP SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, YOUNG 
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DOUBT if this really concerns 
anybody quite so much as it 
does me, but the fact is that I 
recently acquired a bicycle. 

For exercise. Since then we 
haven’t known a dull moment. 

My ancient steed looks as if it 
belongs in the Smithsonian. Unlike 
these modern, featherweight cycles, 
its cast-iron structure is so heavy and 
uncompromising that riding it is like; 
pedaling along on a Victorian funeral 
bench. However, at the beginning I 
consoled myself with the thought that 
this would merely maxe the exercise 
more strenuous, and that if cycling’s 
good for the figure, let Carole Lom- 
bard look to her laurels and limbs. 
After all these years I find I still 




















VER MOMENT! 


have the ability to keep my balance. 
What I can’t seem to keep is my 
breath—except in those rare and 
happy moments when I’m going 
downhill. The rest of the time I weave 
unsteadily along the road with a 
labored and serpentine motion that 
gives me the agonizing aspect of a 
nightmare victim trying to avoid an 
onrushing locomotive. Now and then, 
as if prompted by a suicidal mania, I 
swerve about in a sudden circle—a 


-maneuver that leaves me the easy 


prey of every passing car and adds 
the stimulus of danger to the sport, 
if you can call it sport. 

‘ further disillusionment about 
this beloved old pastime is the num- 
ber of things that hurt. It seems ab- 
surd that with the advance of science 
in the way of painless dentistry and 
the like, somebody hasn't invented 
painless pedals. To the vicious bites 
and pinches these objects can inflict, 
my lacerated ankles are witness. 

Then there is seat trouble. 1 don’t 
know whether this originates in the 
bicycle’s or mine, but the result is 
definitely in mine. Yet another afflic- 
tion has developed because, having 
no brake to speak of, I have been 
using the foot-and-stiff-leg method 
of slowing down, with a resulting 
symptom that looks depressingly like 
the first gurglings of water on the 
knee. My hands, too, suffer from the 
strain of clutching the handlebars, 
and after I dismount they tremble so 
badly that people look to see whom 
I’m waving at. 

I’ve come to the sad conclusion that 
the chief benefit derived from my 
bicycling lies in the diversion it cre- 
ates for others. To my dismay, I re- 
cently overheard my small son asking 
his next-door buddy if he’d come 
over, offering as inducement the bid 
that he’d “get Mummy to ride her 
bike for us,” as against the buddy’s 
counterbid of having in his posses- 
sion a new batch of funnies. After 
practically no deliberation at all, my 
child won out. 

Incidentally, if you know of any- 
body who’d be interested, I have a 
lady’s bicycle for sale. Not exactly 
new, perhaps, but still awfully good 
exercise. Also, if any of you know 
Carole Lombard, you might pass the 
word along that she has nothing to 
fear —at least for the time being! 


BY CORNELIA 
OTIS SKINNER 


‘ 





No diet can be adequate 
which fails to supply 
sufficient protein, for 
protein builds and main- 
tains bodily tissues. 
Meats are one of our 
most valuable sources of 
this dietary essential. In 
addition, meats are for 
the most part easily di- 
gested.— Statement author- 
ized by the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical 


Association. 
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THE WORDS “SWIFT’S PREMIUM” ARE RIGHT ON 
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‘o get it, ask 


Fresher, juicier, finer veal! 


THE MEAT 


uy lamb 
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Only the choicest center cuts from sides 
of carefully selected pork are used for Swift's 
Premium Bacon. Cured and smoked a spe- 
cial way, this fine meat acquires a deliciously 
mild, appetizing flavor you get in no other 
bacon. It’s called a “sweet smoke taste,” 
andit’sthe chief reason why Swift’s Premium 
is America’s best-liked bacon. Try baking it 
around bundles of cooked macaroni (about 
15 min. in a 400° oven.) 















The easy way to pick out 


fine lamb is to look for the 















for Swift’s Premium Veal, Saniseal-Wrapt. words Swift's Pre right 

=. ‘ oe This veal is protected and identified by ex- on the meat. T) words 
cn oe Sarees eeraeg at the clusive new Swift & Company methods. It’s identify delicior ; lamb, just 
New York World’s Fair. Watch delicious! Ask your dealer to prepare a cush- as they distinguish fine beef 
the smoking and packing of Swift's jon roast and serve it with Red Rice. Drain and ham and bacon. Look for 


Premium Hams and Sliced Bacon. @ 
See the care used in making Swift’s 


them in buy 





parboiled rice and cook for 5 min. in tomato thrifty cuts 


er Bee er tet te kid that’ juice seasoned with paprika and butter. as well as chops and roasts. 
remium Xrankturts, the Kind wats Stuff roast with part and cook remainder REMEMBER 
featured at the Fair. . 


until tender in double boiler. THE MEAT MAKES THE MEAL 
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G-E REFRIGERATOR— 
With Selective Air 
Conditions. Sizesrang- 
ing from 3 to 16 cubic 
feet. See the Special 
big Thrifty Six model. 


Disposall gets ri 
all food waste. _ 
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“I gotta right to kick about all the hard work 
my Mother does around this house. She 
hasn’t any time to play with me. By the time 


I grow up, she won't be young any more!” 





It’s Easy To Stay Young 
With Electricity And G-E 


LECTRICITY is cheap —the more you use, 

the less it costs per unit. General Electric 
research and manufacture provide a complete 
line of perfected appliances so dependable 
they usually pay for themselves many times 
over... in time and energy . . . in comfort 
and convenience. The G-E monthly-pay- 
ment plan makes it easy to own these mod- 
etn servants that help keep mothers young! 
Ask your General Electric dealer about it. 







Every Woman Wants An 


I’s So Clean, Cool, Fast 


Electric Ran g e J And Economical, Too 


HE may tell you she’s 

gettingalongallright 
without one—but deep 
down in her heart she 
wishes she had an elec- 
tric range! 


Her best friend has a 
new General Electric 
Range—and she’s been 
in that kitchen where 
all is cool and clean, and 
she’s learned how inex- 
pensive it really is. 


The G-E “Chancellor,” 

illustrated here, has the 5-speed Calrod Cooking Units, 
the famous, economical Tripl-Oven, Tel-a-cook Lights 
in color, broiler meter, and many other outstanding 
G-E features. It is low priced, and famous for General 
Electric dependability. 








EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS CLUB: 

If you’re expecting a baby, 
one of the most interesting 
jobs is assembling everything 
you will need to make your 
new baby comfortable. Begin about 
the middle of pregnancy and have the 
equipment ready by the end of the 
seventh month, so that there will be 
no confusion if the baby comes ahead 
of schedule. 

If you can’t give him a room of his 
own, choose a sunny corner of one 
of the bedrooms and treat it as if it 
were a nursery. But devote a room 
to the baby if you can—preferably 
a corner one with one window facing 
south and one facing the morning or 
afternoon sun. Walls and ceiling 
should be of a color restful to the 
eyes. A flat gray-green is best; a tan, 
second-best. Paint is good, and there 
are unglazed washable wallpapers. 
In winter or in a poorly lighted city 
room, use a green or tan with enough 
yellow to give the illusion of sun- 
shine. If the room is brightly lighted, 
make the color darker and cooler. I 
emphasize coloring the ceiling be- 
cause for the first few months the 
baby lies on his back and gazes only 
at the ceiling, usually at its lightest 
point. 

The floor should be uncarpeted and 
freshly varnished or painted, or cov- 
ered with linoleum. Such a floor will 
be easy to keep clean. If you feel that 
you need a floor covering, use rugs 
backed with a nonslip material and 
small enough to be readily handled 
and cleaned. Have no draperies or 
useless objects. Use only washable 
curtains. In summer, screen the whole 
window area with fine wire, so that 
the windows can be opened at top 
as well as bottom, allowing for cir- 
culation of the upper air. 

If the room has been occupied re- 
cently by an ill person, it is doubly 
important that it be scrubbed and 
repainted. Young babies are highly 
susceptible to communicable diseases, 
and we should do everything in our 
power to protect them from infection. 

The less furniture the nursery con- 
tains, the better—a table, a comfort- 
able chair for Mother, a chest to hold 
the baby’s clothing, and a place for 
him to sleep. His bed is important, 
for a healthy new baby sleeps most 
of the time. A laundry basket or bas- 












By DR. JOSEPHINE H. KENYON 
Director of the Health and Happiness Club 





sinet is well enough at first, but will 
be outgrown by the third or fourth 
month. It’s best to start with a stand- 
ard-size crib (about 30” x 54”), with 
bars so close together that the child 
later cannot put his head between 
them, and with sides locking securely. 
You may find it convenient to use a 
folding crib, which is slightly smaller, 
has screened sides and top, and can 
be moved easily. Be sure that the 
wood of either is smooth, with no 
sharp edges or splinters. 

Asa mattress for the basket or bas- 
sinet, use a hair or kapok pillow or 
a folded blanket covered with an oil- 
cloth bag or rubberized cloth. Use 
ordinary pillowcases as lower sheets. 
For a crib, buy a good mattress. There 
are many varieties that wear well. A 
new type made of latex foam is light 
and easy to handle. The mattress 
should be firm and not sag in the 
middle. Some have moisture protec- 
tion. For other types, you will need 
two sheets of rubber or rubberized 
cloth, or a rubberized mattress cover. 
You can buy a combined lower sheet 
and pad, light in weight and easy to 
wash. Two of these will do to start 
with. Otherwise, you will need two 
pads, 18” x 30”, and several crib-size 
sheets. Four smaller pads (17” x 18”) 
to slip beneath the baby will be use- 
ful. These may be of a gauzelike ma- 
terial or of quilted cotton. You can 
use clean, folded diapers instead; but 
they are (Continued on page 163) 


Expecting a Baby? 


To receive Dr. Kenyon’s 8 let- 
ters to expectant mothers, 1 each 
month, in plain envelope, send 
date you expect baby, and 50¢ 
in stamps; ask for “Series I. For 
the Mother-to-Be and the Baby- 
to-Come.” The 8 letters of “Series 
IT, Baby’s First Year” will be 
sent complete for 50¢ in stamps. 
It includes pattern for cap to 
keep flaring ears flat. For pattern 
only, send 10¢. Print name and 
address. Health and Happiness 
Club, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 





HENEVER a highly suc- 
cessful ‘serial in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING comes to an 
end, we like to begin an- 
other of equal—or greater 
—appeal to our readers. 
Such is the case this month. The story 
that ends, of course, is A. J. Cronin’s 
“Vigil in the Night,” which for the 
past five months has thrilled millions 
of readers. Before long it will thrill 
them again—this time on the screen, 
for RKO has already started produc- 
tion, with Carole Lombard in the gal- 
lant role of Nurse Anne Lee and 
Brian Aherne as Dr. Prescott. 

It seems to us that the movie scouts 
would do well to keep an eagle eye 
on “High Noon,” the serial by Clara 
Wallace Overton that begins this 
month on page 22, with illustrations 
by Jon Whitcomb. It’s a story totally 
unlike Cronin’s, a tale of modern 
marriage with a Manhattan back- 
ground. Mrs. Overton, whose first in- 
terest in writing came from reading 
the manuscripts brought home by her 
editor husband, has created an emo- 
tional situation so powerful that it 
can hardly fail to be a sensation. 

Speaking of the movies—ever since 
it became known around here that 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING was to be the 
first to present the story of Pinocchio, 
Walt Disney’s new masterpiece, there 
has been a difference of opinion as to 
how the hero’s name should be pfo- 
nounced. One half of the staff, hark- 
ing back to childhood days, insisted 
that it should be pronounced “Pi- 
noh-chee-o.” The other half, mutter- 
ing darkly about the correct Italian 
pronunciation, held out for “Pi-noh- 
kee-o.” Finally, to settle the contro- 
versy once and for all, we appealed 
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to the New York Public Library, and 
that august authority handed down 
the decision in favor of a hard “ch.” 
So “Pi-noh-kee-o” it is. 


be vacation time in Manhattan—for 

almost everyone except us—and 
the strain of seeing some people off 
to Europe and welcoming others 
home again is beginning to tell. The 
most recent arrival was Libbie Block, 
back from a holiday in Ireland. 
When cornered, she admitted that she 
has a story on the fire, but confessed 
to a good deal of vacation laziness. 

“What’s the matter with you?” we 
asked. “Your stories sound as if you 
enjoy writing them. Don’t you really 
like to write?” 

“The only thing I hate worse than 
writing,” said Miss Block candidly, 
“is not writing.” 

Which, it seems to us, makes Libbie 
Block a born writer. 


hi we write these pages, it seems to 


a feathered gentleman from South 

America,named Jimmy. Jimmy, we 
hardly need add, is a bird. You may 
see a picture of him if you turn to 
Gail Brown’s article, “Growth With- 
out Soil” (page 42). His mistress, 
whose interest in gardening dates 
from the days when she was a neigh- 
bor of the great Luther Burbank in 
California, bought Jimmy several 
years ago. At first Jimmy was a 
homesick troupial, his orange and 
black plumage bedraggled, his spirits 
very low. But soon he became so tame 
that he was allowed out of his cage. 
That was how Miss Brown discovered 
his potentialities as an insect hunter. 

Now, when bugs get after her to- 


(\e: most exciting caller of late was 


mato vines or other plants, she lets 
Jimmy get after the bugs. And al- 
ways, when he has eaten all he can 
hold, Jimmy goes back into his cage, 
gets into a little doll’s bed that a small 
admirer gave him, tucks himself in, 
and goes to sleep. That phrase, “tucks 
himself in,’ is no exaggeration. We 
asked Miss Brown about it very care- 
fully, having in mind the lady who 
wrote us all the way from Honolulu ~ 
to say that she enjoyed “Facts & Fic- — 
tion,” but sometimes wondered which | 
was which. 

Another letter came in recently 
that deserves to be recorded as an 
illustration of the care with which 
Good Housekeeping readers scan the 
pages of the magazine, even the Con- 
tents Page. In our July issue, nine 
items were listed under Fiction—you 
probably remember some of them. 
Anyway, here’s the letter: 


“Gentlemen: 

“Meet the Day Bravely, since Any 
Day Can End. But a Vigil In The Night 
sometimes leads to an Encounter at 
Sunrise and an Appointment With 
Tomorrow. Imagine all those titles 
with So Much In Common in one is- 
sue! And not the issue for Last Sep- 
tember, either. Such Midsummer 
Madness! 

“Sincerely, 
“Ruth Schier 
“(not the Missouri Rose—sorry)” 


We don’t believe that last word. 
Anyone who can write such a gay 
little note has no reason to be sorry 
about anything. 


THE STAFF 
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about lately. Check those you have wanted 


very much to read—and those you have read. 


This list represents those books which 
have been most in demand by our mem- 
bers, who constitute an excellent cross- 
section of the nation’s reading-public. 


INTENDED 
TO READ 


(J Grapes of Wrath—John Steinbeck ............ 
(0 Wickford Point—John P. Marquand.......... 
0D Captain Horatio Hornblower—C. S. Forester 
(0 Seasoned Timber—Dorothy Canfield............ 
({] The Patriot—Pearl Buck .............:.....2000-.--20! 
(J The Brandons—Angela Thirkell ................ 
(0 Here Lies—Dorcthy Parker ...........0.0.00.0.. 
(0 The Web and the Rock—Thomas Wolfe 
{) Address Unknown—Kressmann Taylor _. 
Py Bebers Oks Eales oe eos ccc lees see eo nese is otyacen 
Ed. by W. Somerset Maugham 
{[] The Sword in the Stone—T. H. White 
(J Adventures of a Young Man ........... |... 
John Dos Passos 
(J Rebecca—Daphne du Mauriet........................-..- 
(0 The Woman in the Hall—G. B. Stern ....... 
() All This, and Heayen Too—Rachel Field... 
1D Tree of Liberty—Elizabeth Page........................ 
(0 Wine of Good Hope—Dayid Rame.................. 


NON-FICTION 


(D Inside Asia—John Gunther .o020.02002..0...eeeeeeee- oO 


(0 Wind, Sand & Stars 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry 


(0 Days of Our Years—Pierre yan Paassen ....... [) 
[al America vate Widipassa ge 2. = 2i..c-cc-2c.Seesioceesne .- oD 


Charles A. & Mary R. Beard 
(0 Reaching for the Stars—Nora Waln ................. 


OJ Huntsman, What Quarry? ....... .......... : na 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


(0 Autobiography With Letters .......................-... | 


William Lyon Phelps 
(10 A Peculiar Treasure—Edna Ferber... 
(0 Andrew Jackson—Marquis James ...... 
(0 Benjamin Franklin—Carl Van Doren....... " 
(0 You’re the Doctor—Victor Heiser, M.D....... 
[] Listen! the Wind—Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(1 Moses and Monotheism—Sigmund Freud...... 
() Alone—Richard E. Byrd ..............::020:cetee 
() Designs in Scarlet—Courtney Ryley Cooper . 
(1 I Wanted to be an Actress—Katharine Cornell 
[] We Shall Liye Again—Maurice Hindus 
(0 Philosopher’s Holiday—Irwin Edman 
(0 The Promises Men Live By—Harry Scherman 
0 Dry Guillotine—René Belbenoit...........-. ; 






FREE.. .to NEw MEMBERS 


Joseph in Eqvpt, by Thomas Mann\ 


—or any of the other Book-Dividends listed in coupon 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month Club now, 
we will give you free, as a new member, a novel which 
has been acclaimed as ‘perhaps the greatest creative work 
of the twentieth century’—JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by 
Thomas Mann (two volumes, boxed, retail price $5.00). 
This was one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 
Or, if you prefer, you may choose one of the other 


recent book-dividends listed in the coupon. 


YOU 
FICTION DID READ 
(0 The Yearling—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings... 1) 
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HE self-examination provided at the left 

will show the degree to which you may 
have allowed procrastination to keep you 
from reading new books which you want very 
much to read. Over 200,000 families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club a really effec- 
tual means of solving this problem. 


You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 


Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful 
reading routine now in existence. At the end 
of this sifting process, our five judges choose 
one book as the book-of-the-month. 


You receive a carefully written report 
about this book iz advance of its publication. 
If you decide from this report that it is a 
book you really want, you let it come to you. 
If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, say- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 


You Still Browse In Bookstores 


Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with 
discrimination. 


If you want to buy one of these from the 
Club, you can get it by merely asking for it. 
Or you can use these reports (we find that 
most of our members do) to guide you in 
buying these miscellaneous recommended 
books from a favored bookseller. 


In other words, instead of limiting your 
reading, this system widens it. You can 
browse among the books as always, but now 
do it intelligently ; you know what to look for. 


Once and for all this 


you from missing the 
new books you want to 
read. You do actually 
buy and read those 
you want, instead of 
confessing sadly to 


system really keeps os SSSSSSSESSSS 










Miss 






BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, \ 
free, the book checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, 
your monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for 
every two books-of-the-month I 
ceive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, I 
agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 

Check title you prefer to receive as your free enroliment book 


OJ JOSEPH IN EGYPT 
(1) BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 


Mr. 
’ Name Mrs. bo 


i OF ELR DIO rac eescassrnscenonees Picas 
Z 8 Please check whether you would like us to ship the current 
av book-of-the-month with the free book above YES (] NO 


Official Position of 


Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, thro 


TRUE PICTURE OF YOURSELF 
AS A BooK- READER 


Here is a list of some good books widely talked 
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Why continue to miss—as you so often have— 
new books you know you will deeply enjoy? 


friends, “I never got around to reading that!’”’ 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you ultimately find yourself buying anyway, 
because they are so widely talked about. 
(Outstanding examples of these in 1938 
were THE YEARLING, WITH MALICE TOWARD 
SOME, THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR, and 
a list of others too long to include here.) For 
every two books-of-the-month you buy you 
receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 


Free Books You Get 


These book-dividends represent a unique 
system of saving through quantity produc- 
tion. The resulting economy is extraordinary. 
For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive over 75¢ back in 
the form of free books. 


Some of the actual book-dividends distrib- 
uted within recent months is the best indica- 
tion of what can be done by this system: they 
included BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(a special $6 edition) ; JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 
vols., $5); the Pulitzer Prize edition of AN- 
DREW JACKSON, by Marquis James ($5) ; 
MADAME CuRIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50) ; THE 
ARTS, by Van Loon ($3.95). These books 
were given to members—not sold, mind you! 


What's Your Obligation 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, 
except for the books you buy. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
agree to buy four books-of-the-month a year 
from the Club. These may be either current 
or past selections. E 
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0 THE ARTS 1] MADAME CURIE 
[1 ANDREW JACKSON 
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OLLYWOODasmovie-town 

is scarcely older than a col- 

lege sophomore. The energy, 

[ creative ability, inventive 

genius, and daring that have 

made this youngster kingpin 

of the entertainment world are the 

tonic virtues of youth that lie solid 

and resourceful behind youth’s raz- 
zle-dazzle, bluster, and bravado. 

Do you know how Hollywood hap- 
pened to happen—how it became offi- 
cial home of the cinema? It’s Para- 
mount’s story, and now that their new 
Hollywood super-studios are almost 
finished and moving day comes in 
September as it does to many a man, 
they feel sentimental and in the mood 
for chatting about earlier, humbler 
days. 

Behind their present studio, no 
midget itself, there is one dowdy little 
building that will be gathered ten- 
derly on a van and trundled over to 
a safe spot in the shadow of the new 
Paramount colossus. It’s a dilapi- 
dated, tumble-down, worm-eaten 
little barn—not a prop, mind you, but 
an honest-to-goodness barn that once 
gave shelter to cows and horses and 
Samuel Goldwyn, Cecil B. de Mille, 
and Jesse Lasky. 

Twenty-five years ago a group of 
city slickers, from New York, ap- 
proached the owner of this barn and 
asked if they could rent a room be- 
hind the livestock. The owner was not 
impressed, and capitulated only when 
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the dudes offered to pay him a 
month’s rent in advance. Thus in a 
pungent stable office the first West 
Coast motion picture company went 
blithely to work. 

Maybe by now you have heard of 
Samuel Goldwyn, Cecil B. de Mille, 
and Jesse Lasky; but at that point in 
their lives it seemed unlikely that 
anyone except the local sheriff would 
ever hear of them. In fact, before 
leaving jolly old Manhattan, all three 
of them had lost their respective 
shirts in various fancy ways: De 
Mille’s had gone with a play he spon- 
sored and the customers did not; 
Goldwyn’s was left behind with a 
glove business he had adroitly steered 
to total insolvency; and Lasky’s en- 
tire wardrobe was forfeited to a song- 
and-dance affair that did not sing or 
dance for more than three nights. 

One day shortly after the triple 
flop, the three men met for lunch at 
the Claridge Hotel. It was a gloomy 
meal, and come the black coffee, they 
decided that things could be no 
blacker, and that maybe they’d better 
take a flyer at the movies. On the 
tablecloth they drew up plans for the 
new venture and some two hours 
later departed with the cloth, a 
scheme for borrowing $5000 and for 
getting the movie rights to Squaw 
Man and a new company. 

They were able to per- 
suade William Farnum to 
play the lead in Squaw 


Tilustrated by John Atherton 





Man; but they could not sell him the 
idea of taking a quarter interest in 
the business instead of a salary. He 
maintained somewhat unreasonably 
that an actor must eat. So they guar- 
anteed him $150 a week, and he ate— 
sour grapes, some say, because a 
quarter interest in that company 
would have made him a fabulously 
rich man. 

Play and actors chosen, the pio- 
neers boarded a train for Arizona, 
which sounded like a solid sort of 
place for a movie company to set up 
camera. But when the train stopped 
at a makeshift wooden landing, it was 
a bleak day and the Southwest looked 
mighty wild and barren. So wild, in- 
deed, that the group fled back to the 
train and rode on to California. There, 
after a little preliminary snooping 
around, they discovered the barn, 
rented themselves desk and film 
space, and set to work with their feet 
in tin wastebaskets because water 
swirled across the floor whenever the 
stables were cleaned, and with their 
borrowed cash pinned to their under- 
shirts because pictures were in such 
ill odor that the local banks refused 
to take their account. 

Only twenty-odd years later Para 
mount, lineal descendant of that com- 
pany, spends (Continued on page 86) 
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IN GOOD COMPANY—a glass of milk, or a tangy apple, both are in good company with Ritz. These gol 








den crackers have all the wholesome goodness of 





nature’s finest foods. Always temptingly fresh—their crispness and flavor are sealed in by a special baking process. Ritz stays delicious 'til the last one is eaten. 


You can taste why RITZ is America’s favorite cracker! 





SOUP STEPS OUT of the commonplace and gains a 
flair when you serve it with Ritz! Ritz with soup 
or tomato juice is the accepted “opener” for any 
meal. Ritz is always correct—always most popular. 
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CHEESE NEEDS RITZ. Like cheese? Then you owe it 


to yourself to try it with Ritz. You'll be amazed at 


the way Ritz brings out the full taste-delight of 





your favorite. Order Ritz fresh from your 


See how much 


RITZ adds to 
the flavor of 


other foods! 


YU ron ? 


in this test ! 
Imagine! From 1 pair of stockings 
washed nightly with Ivory Flakes 


































I got Try nightly washing with Ivory Flakes 


... That’s how salesgirls in famous 
New York store got amazing wear! 





As high as 326 hours from 1 pair! 


Think of the strain these lovely 3-thread sheer Mojud 
stockings were put to by salesgirls in McCutcheon’s 
famous Fifth Avenue Store! ... On their feet all day!... 
Bending! Stooping! Standing! Walking! 

Every night each girl washed her test pair of sheer 
Mojud stockings with Ivory Flakes. As a result, they 
were delighted with amazing long wear! 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY on stockings, too! Follow the two 
simple rules used in this test—the rules thousands of 
women are following for longer stocking wear. 


1. Choose good stockings, like Mojud 
2. Wash them after every wearing with Ivory Flakes 


DON’T LET SOMED STOCKINGS PILE UP! Nightly Ivory Flakes 
washing takes only a moment before you go to bed. And 
it’s as healthy a habit for your stockings—as brushing 
your teeth or washing your face is for you! Get a big blue 
box of Ivory Flakes today. Start this habit tonight! 





for me! 
And here’s my advice . . . wash 
your stockings every night with 
Ivory Flakes, as I did 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS POSED BY MODELS 












Imagine keeping on at your job and 


a ; Miss Molly Galbally says: “I'm hard on stockings— 
getting ready to be married at the same time! That’s = ae Sa pee aes 


; : : teas service weights. So you can imagine my joy when my test 
the experience of Miss Alice McHugh... salesgirl in pair of sheer 3-thread Mojud stockings, which I washed 


McCutcheon’s Fifth Avenue Store, who wore one pair d ; 
of lovely sheer Mojud stockings every day for three washing every night with Ivory Flakes, actually gave me 261 hours 
ae Pan aa of wear. I was amazed!” 


exciting weeks. Like all the girls in this test, she washed eg 
these stockings every single night with Ivory Flakes. 99 *4/o0 % PURE 


MOJUD, makers of these fine silk stockings advise pure, gentle IVORY FLAKES 
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Let his first call 
Be gay and glad, 
And then he'll think 
You’re not so bad. 


















Aw, let him take 
Your little dove— 
This is no place 

For mother love! 










When you’re in the chair, 
Sit quiet, steady— 

The people outside 

Are seared already. 


Someone in pain may be 
Calling the doctor, 

So I, for one, wouldn’t 
Care if he socked her. 


HEN Good Housekeeping 
Institute began awarding its 
Seal of Approval in 1909, and 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 
in 1912, both of these depart- 
ments adopted a policy to- 
ward products they found it 
necessary to disapprove which is of sig- 
nificance to all consumers who want to 
buy better goods. It is a fair policy and 
a wise policy, and one which has accom- 
plished as much good for consumers as 
perhaps any phase of our testing work. 

When Good Housekeeping Institute 
and Good Housekeeping Bureau test a 
product and find that it does not meet 
their testing standards and other re- 
quirements it is, of course, disapproved. 
But that is not an end to the matter. 
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AN INVITATION 10 IMPROVE 
BY CHRISTOPHER BROOKS 


A report is made to the manufacturer 
which tells him in detail in what ways 
his product failed to meet the require- 
ments for approval. The manufacturer 
learns what changes or improvements 
are necessary to bring the product up to 
the testing standards of our laboratories. 
If the changes are made by the manu- 
facturer the disapproved product be- 
comes eligible for a retest. If the retest 
shows that the product, in its improved 
state, is now able to meet all testing 
standards and requirements, it is ap- 
proved and awarded a Seal of Approval. 
Should the product fail to pass the re- 
test, it is given still another chance to 
make good; in fact asmany chances as the 
manufacturer deserves by his expressed 
willingness to improve the product. 


All of this is done without charge to 
the manufacturer. No charge is ever 
made for our testing services. Nor is the 
award of the Seal of Approval contingent 
upon advertising in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The Seal of Approval is awarded to many 
more non-advertisers than advertisers. 

Many manufacturers of disapproved 
products have welcomed the criticism of 
our laboratories, and made every effort 
to improve their products so that they 
could finally be approved. Good House- 
keeping Institute and Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau both can take credit for 
being instrumental in bringing up to 
new standards of quality and perform- 
ance many a product which otherwise 
would still have been sold in a state 
they considered unsatisfactory. 





MEN GO FOR THIS 
NEW CHICKEN SALAD 
WITH 


4 cups diced 1% cups Hellmann’s 
chicken or Best Foods 
3 cups diced celery Real Mayonnaise 
2 diced oranges 5 cups finely shred- 
2 teaspoons salt ded red cabbage 
+4 teaspoon Pimiento strips 
pepper Watercress 


Lightly toss together diced chicken, 


celery, oranges, seasonings and Real 
Mayonnaise. Arrange cabbage in salad 
bowl. Heap the chicken mixture in the 
center and top with additional Real 


Mayonnaise. Garnish with pimiento 


strips and watercress (as illustrated). 
Makes 8 to 10 servings. 
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IN THE WEST 
IN THE EAST 


Housekeeping 


$5,000 


FOR A 
CRISCO SLOGAN! 
202 CASH PRIZES 

IN ALL! TRY 

NEW CREAMIER 
CRISCO! 

THEN GET IN, 
TO WIN! 








HERE’S ALL YOU DO! JUST WRITE A SLOGAN 
FOR NEW CRISCO IN 10 WORDS OR LESS 


With each slogan, send a Crisco wrapper or label to Crisco, 
Dept. M, Box 144, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hints!New Gyro-Churned Crisco 
is a treasury of slogan ideas. 
Turn back the hinge-top lid... 
See that glossy purity. Dip into 
that creaminess ... It’s the 
secret of perfect blending! 

No wonder cooking school 


teachers use it. When we ques- 
tioned 753 teachers from Coast 
to Coast, 9 out of 10 said, “We 
use Crisco in our cooking 
classes.” Try New Crisco— 
America’s largest-selling, all- 
vegetable shortening! 


TRY A CAKE WITH NEW 
CREAMIER CRISCO. SO EASY TO 
MIX. LIGHT AND LUSCIOUS. HERES 
INSPIRATION FOR YOUR —pp-<w; 

10 WORD SLOGAN. 


OR HOW ABOUT THAT FLAKY 
TENDER PIE CRUST YOU GET 
SO EASILY WITH NEW CRISCO? 
'T MAY SUGGEST ANOTHER 
PRIZE SLOGAN, 


FIRST CONTEST 


To get you to try today’s 


NEW CREAMIER CRISCO 
made by the exclusive 


G@RojoR process 
EXCITING CRISCO 
SLOGAN CONTESTS 


TWO CONTESTS 


FIRST CONTEST 





Are you one of the good cooks who’s 
crazy about New Creamier Crisco? 
Do you stir up a cake in a jiffy now— 
and get a cake so light and delicious 
that your family raves about it? And 
do you relish more luscious natural 
flavor in your fried foods now—thanks 
to New Crisco? — 


Whether you already use New Crisco 
—or try it for the first time and get 
excited about it . . . you’re a candi- 
date for a Crisco cash prize. 


WIN $5,000 IN CASH. Two top prizes 
are $5,000 each. Wouldn’t you be 
speechless with joy if you won so much 
money? Or wouldn’t you be thrilled 
to get $50 in the mail? Two hundred 
checks of $50 each will go to happy 
Crisco prize-winners. 


COME ON IN AND WIN! Slogans are 
easy. Just 10 little words or less may 
win $5,000. Here are some examples 


SECOND CONTEST 


Sept. 25™ to Oct. 15™ 


_ FIRST PRIZE *5,000 CASH | FIRST PRIZE *5,000 CASH 
100 2ND PRIZES—*50 CASH | 100 2ND PRIZES—*50 CASH 








SECOND CONTEST 
Oct. 23"° to Nov. 12™ 





of slogans to start you thinking: 


Cakes made with Creamier Crisco win 
prizes and praises. 


Good cooks vote for New Crisco 
every time. 


Brides can match Grandma’s tender 
pies, thauks to New Crisco! 


Now get started on your slogans. And 
here’s wishing you lots of success! 


SHE WON £5,000 


I won a $5,000 first prize in 
Crisco’s slogan contest last 
Spring—just when I needed 
money most. It was the most 
wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me. I urge every 
woman to try this new Crisco 
contest. IfI could win, yox can. 


Mrs. L. L. Cutler, 
Lynbrook, L. I. 





AND CRISCO FRIED FooDs! 

SEE HOW FRESH-TASTING ! SO 

CRISP AND BROWN. DIGESTIBLE, 

TOO, ANOTHER CLUE TOWARD 
A WINNING SLOGAN ! 
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of thought concerning the quality of Crisco. Decision 


C3 . Lea 
COMPLETE RULES: 
e 
1. Simply write a slogan for today’s Creamier Crisco 
ising 10 words or less. Write your entry on one side of 
lain sheet of paper. Print or write plainly your 
and address. Send no extra letters, drawings 

ographs with your entry. 

1 aS Many entries as you wish, provided you 
wrapper or label from any size can of 
facsimile) to each entry. Mail to Crisco, 

Box 144, Cincinnati, Ohio. Be sure 


will be two contests, each lasting three 
weeks, and each contest will have a separate list of 
prizes: 


Ist Prize—$5,000 Cash 
100 2nd Prizes— 

each $50 Cash 
Opens Monday, Sept. 25 
Closes Sunday, Oct. 15 


1st Prize—$5,000 Cash 
100 2nd Prizes— 

each $50 Cash 
Opens Monday, Oct. 23 
Closes Sunday, Nov. 12 


4. Entries for the first contest must be postmarked 
on or before Sunday midnight, October 15, 1939. 
Entries for the second and final contest from Con- 
tinental United States and Canada must be post- 
marked before Sunday midnight, November 12, 1939. 
Entries from Hawaii must be received on or before 
November 24, 1939. 


5. Entries will be judged for originality and aptness 


of the judges will be final. Duplicate prizés will be 
awarded in case of ties. Entries, ideas and contents 
thereof become the property of Procter & Gamble. 
No entries will be returned. 


6. Anyone may compete except employees of Procter 
& Gamble, its advertising agencies and their families. 
These contests apply to Continental United States, 
Hawaii, and Canada, and are subject to Federal, 
State, and Local regulations. 


7. The $5,000 cash prize-winners will be announced 
shortly after each contest closes over Crisco radio 
programs: ‘‘Vie and Sade”’ and ‘‘This Day is Ours.” 
ae abe winners of $50 cash prizes will be notified 
dy mail. 


* GOOD HOUSEKEEPING * 


to any magazine is something 

often discussed in publishing cir- 
cles these days. And whenever good 
artwork is mentioned, the name of 
Jon Whitcomb usually comes into 
the conversation, too. 

For Jon is one of the younger il- 
lustrators, whose name, in an incred- 
ibly short space of time, has become 
synonymous with good taste, a vivid 
color sense, and a striking ability to 
reflect in his drawings the restless, 
vibrant spirit of modern youth. 

One reason is that Jon, a native 
Oklahoman, is still young himself. 


J importance of good artwork 


Photograph by R. W. Clemmer 


It’s not so very long since he was 
graduated from Ohio State Univer- 
sity and got his first job designing 
movie posters. But in that short space 
of time he has progressed to the point 
where his main problem now is find- 
ing time to fill his magazine and com- 
mercial orders. He does fill them, 
though, and (this is one reason for 
his great popularity with art editors) 
always delivers his pictures on time. 
Jon says that the embarrassment he 
feels at missing a deadline is worse 
than the labor involved in meeting it. 

Being a magazine illustrator is no 
sinecure. Besides being a competent 
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artist, an illustrator must have a 
dramatic sense that will enable him 
to create suspense, to capture the 
mood of any given story. He must 
even have a style sense that enables 
him to anticipate fashion trends sev- 
eral months in advance. 

It’s hard work, but Jon loves it: 
that’s why he’s the success he is. And 
that’s why Goop HouSEKEEPING con- 
sidered him the logical person to 
illustrate a dramatic new serial of 
modern marriage. Turn the page and 
begin “High Noon,” by Clara Wal- 
lace Overton, a serial in five parts, 
with illustrations by Jon Whitcomb. 





BY CLARA 
WALLACE 
OVERTON 


aa 











YLLUSTRATED 


BY JON WHITCOMB 





HERE was nothing in the be- 
ginning of that last Saturday in 
October to suggest to Toni Vail 
that it was to be the most 
eventful day in her life. She 
ate breakfast in the coffee shop 
of the hotel for young women where 
she lived. A mirror across the room 
reflected her—a slender, dark-haired 
girl, simply and smoothly dressed in 
a two-piece gray wool dress with a 
black suede belt. Her dark, bright 
hazel eyes and ivory skin added up 
to a youthful prettiness, over which 
her life might write a script of un- 
deliberate and fragile beauty. As she 
sipped her coffee, she read a letter 
from her father. It was Dr. Vail’s 
usual kind of letter, affectionate and 
sparse. Finished reading, she put it in 
her new black suede purse, and as 
she did so, her eyes fell on a slip of 
paper tucked in one of the satin pock- 
ets. She took it out and looked at the 
name she had scribbled down hastily 
at the telephone last night: “Reid 
Dickson.” She had an appointment 
with him at noon today to show him 
furnished apartments. 

Toni walked from her hotel to Eve 
Benedict’s Madison Avenue real-es- 
tate office, where she worked. It was 
one of those clear, sharply sunny days 
when the beauty of midtown Man- 
hattan was definite, unmistakable; 
its towers rose spiritedly to the sky, 
and angles of sunlight lay across the 
high white facades of buildings at 





Marriage is gamble enough without the han- 
dicap of one-sided love. But Toni Vail 
dares to take that chance in the sparkling 


novel of modern marriage beginning here 


Fifty-Seventh Street. Mornings like 
this, Toni loved the city. She had lived 
in New York for a year, and she had 
learned how to get around, where 
to buy her clothes, what cheapness 
to resist. She knew how to amuse her- 
self in it when she was alone. From 
her growing experience in Eve’s office 
she had become knowing about its 
neighborhoods and rentals and the 
special living requirements of its 
solvent population. The city gave her 
days like this of exciting beauty; but 
she was still a stranger, because it 
had given her no secret safety of hap- 
piness. She was no longer unhappy, 
as she had been in the months just 
following her mother’s death, no 
longer shaken by her father’s quick 
second marriage. She had been just 
twenty then, a very young and in- 
experienced twenty. She smiled in 
memory of the innocent confidence 
with which she had written Eve 
Benedict, who had been her mother’s 
lifelong friend. 

‘I took a secretarial course at 
Thorne,” Toni wrote hopefully, “and 
if you know of anyone who needs a 
secretary, I would appreciate—” 

In answer to that letter Eve Bene- 
dict had wired her to come. Toni had 
thought then that Eve really needed 
and wanted a secretary. But after a 
few weeks in the office, she was con- 
vinced that there was no possibility 
of such a neat and distinct division 
of work. Under Eve’s system every- 


thing overlapped. Toni was not only 
a secretary, she worked into the rent- 
ing of apartments, and she was any- 
thing else Eve required. 

In the middle of a busy afternoon 
Eve would stop everything to consult 
Toni about a new hat. “Now tell me 
honestly, Toni, what you think of this. 
I had no intention of buying a hat 
really. I just thought it would rest 
me to try some on. I was trying to for- 
get that awful woman who wouldn’t 
rent her apartment after I got her a 
client. You know how fair I was.” 

Toni knew how fair Eve thought 
she was, and how she could be gen- 
erous beyond fairness, and madden- 
ingly illogical and hard to corner. Yet 
Toni, like most people, fell under 
Eve’s charm anew every morning, 
admiring the oblique but unerring 
approach she made to all business 
matters. The final triumph of each 
completed transaction was something 
personal Eve managed to extract 
from it—the address of an astrologer 
who really told you, or a little French 
woman who could sew divinely. More 













frequently Eve emerged from a busi- 
ness week with a new list of people 
she could ask for cocktails. She hated 
to rent apartments to people not suit- 
able to ask for cocktails. 4 

No one was in the office when Toni 
arrived. She picked up the mail and 
carried it to Eve’s desk. There was a 
photograph in a siiver frame on the 
desk, a picture of the long-ago Mr. 
Benedict, who had left Eve this par- 
ticular building and enough other 
property to account for her venture 
into real estate. He had been older 
than Eve, older and indulgent, and 
Eve had loved him; but she had re- 
mained lighthearted after his death. 

She came in presently, a tall, fair 
woman, elegant and worldly, in black 
and silver fox. And she had to go for 
a fitting “right away.” 

“Toni, dear, why don’t we have an 
early lunch and you go with me?” 

‘T have an appointment at noon,” 
said Toni. “I’m going to show some 
furnished apartments, and I’m afraid 
I won’t be through in time—unless 
this man makes up his mind in a 
hurry.” 

“What man?” asked Eve. 

“Reid Dickson. He’s a friend of Tom 
and Cynthia Richards. Tom is send- 
ing him to us. He telephoned me last 
night and made the appointment.” 

“There’s an adorable ten-room on 
Park Avenue,” said Eve. “How-many 
in Mr. Dickson’s family?” 

“Just himseli—so of course he 
wants only a small apartment. I have 
three good ones to show him.” She 
listed them, but Eve paid no attention. 

“There’s a grand one-and-a-half 
room in a walk-up,” she suggested, 
“and very artistic.” 

“But he wants a complete bedroom 
—and I don’t know how artistic he is. 
He works for a bond house.” 

“He sounds like a fussy old bache- 
lor,” said Eve. “Hunt up something 
with lots of big ashtrays and plenty 
of steam heat. And why don’t you 
come for dinner tonight?” 

Toni said she was going to Cyn- 
thia’s apartment for dinner. Toni had 
roomed with Cynthia one year at 
Thorne. 

Toward the end of the morning 
there was a telephone call for Toni. It 
was Phil Lowell. Toni was fond of 
Phil. Her fondness was of long stand- 
ing and was outside the fact that Phil 
had been in love with her for years 
and wanted to marry her. He had just 
come back from a short trip to the 
upstate city that was home to both 
of them and a bond between them. 

There was never any strain about 
their friendship. Toni was always glad 
to see Phil, and sometimes she won- 
dered why she wasn’t in love with 
him. He was an attractive, depend- 
able man—and she wanted to fall in 
love. She had known a number of 
attractive men. But no emotion had 
taken hold of her so far in her twenty- 
two years that she couldn’t leave 
without regret—except a regret that 
it wasn’t love. And for Toni that was 
still the only approach to marriage. 

After Eve left, in her silver fox 
and extreme, expensive new hat, Toni 
24 





straightened up her desk and sat 
down to wait for Reid Dickson. It was 
a quarter to one, and the office out- 
side was deserted now. She began to 
feel a definite annoyance with him 
for keeping her waiting. 

Reid Dickson had stopped at his 
favorite snack bar for a sandwich. It 
was not far from the real-estate office 
Tom Richards had told him about, 
and he meant to go on there pres- 
ently. Hedidn’t suppose an apartment- 
renting agency really cared whether 
it rented an apartment at twelve 
o’clock or at one-thirty. Tom had 
been sure the agency could supply 
just what he wanted—a place a little 
less impersonal than a hotel room, 
yet not cluttered up with other peo- 
ple’s family photographs and brass 
kettles. Nor did he want one of those 
bare, angular places that would as- 
sault his nerves under the protective 
insouciance of modernity. He wanted 
at least the illusion of a home; he 
did not try to fool himself that it 
would be a home. That was some- 
thing he thought could never have 
been his except with Joyce Leighton 
—Joyce Pell she was now. 

Joyce had been married for almost 
a year, and that was certainly long 
enough for him to have got used to 
the idea. Well, he was not only used 
to the idea, but he was over being in 
love with her, even if he wasn’t over 
the thing it had done to him. Perhaps 
he never would be that. But he wasn’t 


Toni knew what suffering this man would cause her. 
Knew, now, why people paid a great price for love 


bitter about it any longer. Better than 
that, he was sure he was immune to 
a certain kind of pain as long as he 
lived—never again would he feel 
about any woman as he had felt 
about Joyce. 

Joyce had found a man whose 
money she could use to satisfy her 
personal vanity. And the ring he had 
gone without lunches to buy her had 
been returned to him the day before 
she was married to Stanley Pell. 

Reid paid his check and went out 
into the crisp midday sunshine. He 
wondered if the agency could arrange 
maid service; he did not want to live 
in confusion and dust. At thirty it 
was time to introduce some order and 
pattern into a bachelor existence. 

Reid had mistrusted the idea of go- 
ing to a woman’s agency; but Tom 
Richards had said that they wouldn’t 
waste his time showing places he 
didn’t want. It was, he gathered, a 
small organization of highly efficient 
women. They would all carry large, 
sturdy leather handbags with lists 


They were almost at her hotel. Sudden- 
ly he felt that he couldn’t let Joyce go 





and pencils and lease forms, probably. 

They didn’t seem to be doing much 
business this afternoon. The door to 
the main office stood open, and the 
only occupant in sight was a not very 
tall, slender, dark-haired girl. He 
asked politely for Miss Vail. 

“Tm Miss Vail,” said Toni in a 
pleasantly businesslike tone. Inward- 
ly she was indignant with this man, 
who was exactly an hour and twenty 
minutes late for his appointment. 
“You're Mr. Dickson,’ she added 
formally. 

He was good-looking in a tall, 
blond, almost rakish way, and he was 
probably conceited and spoiled about 
his looks, so that he felt he had a right 
to keep business girls waiting. She 
knew that she was not going to like 
Mr. Dickson. But he was a client and 
entitled to her time and best efforts, 
even if she had missed her lunch. 

“T have three apartments to show 
you,” she told him: 

He was not talkative. She did not 
understand why he seemed to glance 
with some cryptic amusement at her 
smart, small, black suede handbag. 
She resented the silent, definite ob- 
servation he seemed to make of her. 


It was the third apartment that he 
liked best. They had reached it by 
midafternoon. Toni did not follow Mr. 
Dickson on his rounds. She stayed in 
the pleasant, rather English living 
room thinking that she would like to 
live in this particular apartment her- 
self. It was in midtown not too far 
east, and the living-room windows 
overlooked three city gardens. It was 
convenient and livable, though larger 
perhaps than Mr. Dickson would need. 

When he had completed his inspec- 
tion, he stood beside her for a moment 
looking out on the gardens. He hadn’t 
spoken of sharing the apartment, so 
apparently he intended to live alone. 
For just an instant, looking at the 
sharp line of his profile, she guessed 
that this very assured and capable 
young man was used to loneliness. He 
turned quickly and caught her glance. 
For the first time he smiled. 

“T like this apartment, Miss Vail. 
How soon could I have it?” 

It was refreshing to get a man’s 
quick, crisp decision. Women always 
wanted to look farther and postpone 
a decision. 

“You can have it right away, I 
think. The (Continued on page 188) 


ILLICENT GREGORY 
stared at herself in the mir- 
ror. “Tomorrow,” she said 
aloud, “I will be forty!” 
And it seemed, somehow, 
so extraordinary that she 
half-expected the mirror to crack 
with astonishment. 

Other people turned forty, of 
course, all the time, on every hand. 
But oneself— And then she reflected 
that it had, with everything, always 
been like this: always she had found 
it difficult to realize that what hap- 
pened, or appeared to happen, so 
normally, so inevitably, to other 
women had actually happened to her. 
She was constantly being speared by 
little secret sensations of surprise. 
She could really run a house and 
three children; she could really— 
when Graham unexpectedly brought 
someone home from the office—pro- 
duce a quite acceptable meal; she 
could really, at last, make clothes 
that fitted; she could keep an account 
book; she belonged to a club. Like 
other women. And now, like other 
women, she was about to be forty. 





Again she looked inio the hall 
mirror, quickly, intently—trying to 
snatch from it a fresh impression. 
But it wasn’t, of course, any use. 
That face, that slight, nondescript 
figure—everything about them had 
been learned years ago. Changes 
presumably, indisputably, had oc- 
curred; but of so surreptitious a 
nature were they that there was no 
grasping or defining them. The trans- 
lation from girl into woman had been 
accomplished by impalpable means: 
she could not, standing here, put her 
finger on anything, couldn’t say, 
“This has happened, and this. .. .” 

“T haven’t aged,” she thought sud- 
denly, “I’ve merely dulled.” A sheen 
had been rubbed off; a glow, sub- 
dued. 

And she saw all at once, quite 
vividly, like a scene in a play, the 
evening before last: that woman 
making her way between tables to 
the farther side of the restaurant, 
saluted by eyes, by broken-off sen- 
tences. Faintly smiling, imperturb- 
able, she had passed to her place— 
gowned with a suave and adroit sim- 


plicity; hair molded, with infinite 
sophistication, into a tumble of 
whorls ingenuous as a child’s; the 
subtle glint of something at throat; 
the provocative rumor of an unidenti- 
fiable perfume; her whole bearing 
that of one to whom homage was as 
positive, as perpetual, an accompani- 
ment to existence as air itself. She, 
Millicent Gregory, had stared with 
the rest (probably stared harder, as 
she usually did), and then, turning, 
nag caught that look on Graham’s 
ace. 

He had looked—just what was it? 
There seemed, still, no exact term to 
which the expression could be re- 
duced. It was simply as if—how could 
one say it?—as if, had Graham and 
the woman he was examining been 
somewhere or other by themselves, 
he would quite surely and effortlessly 
have known (in a part of himself 
with which she, Millicent, was unac- 
quainted) how to establish an im- 
mediate rapprochement. He and the 
business associate with whom they 
were dining had exchanged some 
brief remark, which she had lost— 





had, for that moment, been banded 
together: male, smiling, immeasur- 
ably remote. Then they had returned 
to her, just a trifle elaborately, re- 
assuming, with a conscientiousness 
that had seemed, in some wordless 
way, more humiliating than any 
neglect, their respective roles of hus- 
band, of host. 

And it was then, sitting there in 
her best brown crepe (“best’” for 
three seasons, since occasions of this 
sort came now so rarely) that she had 
suddenly experienced that spasm of 
sympathy. 

For it was, somehow, so wholly 
comprehensible—the spontaneous 
wandering, the disciplined return. 
She had wanted then, and had wanted 
half a dozen times since, to lean over 
and touch Graham’s hand, to say: 
“Really, I do understand! Please, I 
must have you realize I do!’—had 
wanted, with a curious, painful 
urgency, to reassure him, almost to 
apologize. “If I were you,’ (how 
nearly she had actually said it at 
breakfast, right out loud, in front of 
them all!) “if I were a man, I should 
be 'so completely bored with me!” 

There it was! Plain and straight. 

As she picked up the cloth again 
and carefully dusted the grooved 
frame of the mirror, she found her- 
self wondering, with, for a moment, 
a wry twist of feeling, what on earth 
would have happened if she really 
had spoken. The girls gaping; Graham 
himself— But somehow, curiously, no 
reaction or response could be as- 
signed to Graham. How would he 
look? What would he think? Deliber- 
ately she strained imagination. But 
it was no use: he seemed to recede 
before conjecture, almost to dissolve. 
Which was why, perhaps—she sud- 
denly supposed—these things, these 
words, that accumulated within her 
always, at the last moment, were de- 
feated by diffidence. If only one 
knew, even ever so slightly, how such 
an outburst would be received, one 
could prepare oneself to meet that 
reception. But to know nothing—the 
risk was too great. Safer to sit, as 
for so long one had properly sat, 
pouring coffee, turning toast, with 
this whole undignified, unresolved 
inner life, this harum-scarum, in- 
articulate self, under lock and key. 
Safer far—as, nearly always, one 
thoroughly remembered. Only now 
and then there were times like this 
morning, when one wanted to break 
through, to blurt out almost angrily: 
“Took at me! Listen to me! Don’t you 
see that I’m real—I’m full of realness, 
I’m rich with it inside!” to all of them, 
sitting there so irrevocably accus- 
tomed to the sight of her face, the 
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sound of her voice, the pouring of 
coffee, the turning of toast. To all 
of them, but most deeply to Graham: 
“Really and truly, I’m so different 
inside. If only you could know, if 
only you could find me—” 

For that was it. Somehow, in some 
way, she had let herself get lost. At 
what point it had happened, or for 
what reason, or in what manner, it 
seemed now impossible to determine. 
But happen it had, in spite of all 
those profound resolutions, that in- 
itial and scrupulously adhered to 
intention she had had to be a “good 
wife.” 

From the first she had embraced 
the role unreservedly. From the very 
first. That storybook month with the 
Merrimans at their island home, while 
Mama went south, to bury, with the 
grandiose melancholy of one un- 
touched by grief, a remote relative. 
The putting (Continued on page 230) 
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Suddenly, he kissed hershoul- 
der. What would he think if 
he knew the truth about her? 


All women are actresses—more or less. And Millicent was a 


better actress than most. So good, in fact, that on this 


occasion she almost forgot that it was only a role she played 
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lege that it was her birthday; she 
had no real intimates yet, and 
she was shy about confidences. 
At college a birthday is a child- 
ish sort of thing to be excited 
about, and she was painfully afraid 
of seeming childish. 

There had been no packages to re- 
veal it, for Father had sent a check, 
and the nightgown from Mother— 
Mother would make things herself!— 
had mercifully come folded in a 
large, flat manila envelope. Linda had 
stuffed that nightgown swiftly out 
of sight in a drawer. It was of heavy, 
white crepe de chine, elaborately 
scalloped, with funny short kimono 
sleeves. 

She loved every stitch of it for 
her mother’s sake; but she would - 
have been in agony if her roommate 
had seen it. Anne Bryant was nine- 
teen and very sophisticated, Linda 
thought. Her nightrobes were wisps 
of backless chiffon. — 

But a birthday that no one knows 
about is a lonely day, and Linda Hale 
grew desperately lonely as the hours 
wore on. This was no new feeling, 
the first year at college where so 
much was strange; but it had a new 
self-torment. By spring she had been 
there long enough to have made a 
place for herself, and yet she seemed 
to herself to have no real place. She 
was still shy, tentative, conscious of 
not being of any great importance to 
the other girls. 

She stood in the line along the 
tennis courts, watching Madge Shel- 
ton and Dinny Short in their spec- 
tacular battle in the finals, and felt 
herself an outsider. Her voice, join- 
ing in the cheers at a good shot, had 
the indefinable ring of imitation. The 
truth was, she was too depressed to 
take any interest in that game—ex- 
cept that she felt it would be a pity 
to have Dinny lose, for Dinny had 
worked so hard for it and Madge 
Shelton had been champion for three 
years. 

Linda envied Dinny her tremen- 
dous concentration upon games. She 
looked now at the brown-legged, 
brown-armed girl racing about the 
court and thought that tennis was 
the answer to everything for Dinny. 
Dinny wasn’t worrying about her 
popularity; she didn’t have to, for she 
had it and was unself-conscious about 
it, in her intentness upon athletics. 
And she wasn’t worrying about any 
boy. 

That was the root of the trouble 
in Linda—Jimmy West. She couldn’t 
get away from the thought of him, 
from the thought of her failure with 
him. Everything had started so gaily, 
that night Anne Bryant’s Amherst 
man had brought him over to call, the 
night he had asked her to the fra- 
ternity dance. She had thought the 
world was beginning for her. 

Nothing had gone right. She just 


(el HE had not told anyone at col- 





Had it been a mistake, going ashore 
the day they went canoeing on Paradise? 


hadn’t clicked with him. And she had 
the queerest feeling that he had ex- 
pected that she would click. He was 
very nice and polite; but she felt 
it wouldn’t have mattered to him if 
he had never seen her again. 
Probably he never would have, if 
she hadn’t asked him over to go 
canoeing on Paradise. It had been 
nice at first. It was nice out on the 
water, only when they went and sat 
on the bank—she had been a fool, she 
thought; yet she wasn’t sure just 
what kind of fool. A fool to let her- 


self lean so near him or a fool to jerk ~ 


away so quickly? The bitter truth 
was that Jimmy himself had moved 
slowly. 

She couldn’t bear to think about 
it. And she couldn’t bear to stand 
here any longer, pretending to care 
how balls were served or returned, 
and calling out “Nice work!” in that 
silly, fake enthusiasm. She felt sunk. 
She slipped away, unnoticed, and 
crossed the campus to her dor- 
Mmitoryc, 2. 

Jimmy West. What had she done, 
what had she left undone? It was 
all very well to tell herself that she 
was only beginning to meet young 
men, that there would be others com- 
ing along. There would be nobody 
like Jimmy. She liked everything 
about him—his height, his looks, his 
thatch of close-cut blond curls, his 
quick, straight glance, his nice voice, 
his good manners. She liked the way 
he laughed out suddenly, his eyes 
crinkling at the corners. And she 
wanted him to like her more than she 


had ever wanted anything in the 


world before. 

Trix Harmon was coming down the 
stairs, her high heels clicking like 
castanets. Trix never dressed like 
other girls; she looked always ready 
to take a train. She wore now a red 
and black check skirt and a black 
jacket and a black felt tugged low 
over one eye. She stopped in the hall, 
her sharp glance flicking over Linda. 

“Hello! Tennis over?” Trix’s voice 
was staccato. 

“Not yet.” 

“Who’s ahead?” 

Linda couldn’t remember the 
score. She said, “It’s pretty close.” 

The faint contempt in Trix’s eyes 
said, “Fancy not being exact!” Trix’s 
voice said, “Think I'll get in at the 
death.” 

Trix went on. She wasn’t wasting 
time on tennis, Linda thought, but 
she would be there for the important 
moments. Trix was definitely the 
best-organized girl in the house. 
Linda admired Trix in one way, yet 
in another— Trix was cool, compe- 
tent, humorous, hardheaded. She 
knew exactly what she wanted and 
how to get it. She was a second-year 
girl with a reputation for success. She 
could be soft as butter to teachers 
and elders, ingratiating to authorities, 
suave to her associates; but she was 


“ts Linda!” she said breathlessly. 
She was so happy, it was unbelievable 
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as hard as nails underneath it all. 

Trix chose her friends deliberately, 
for their backgrounds or their broth- 
ers. There was a reason for every- 
thing she did. She took what she 
wanted. In the drama group, Trix got 
the best parts, and if you played op- 
posite her, she stole the show. The 
girls said that last year Trix had 
taken Sue Nelson’s prom man, and 
now she had annexed the prom man’s 
roommate. 

Well, wasn’t that the way to get 
on? Linda thought, a little defiantly. 
Mother wouldn’t say so; Mother liked 
everything to be sweet and pleasant, 
and pictured college as a flock of 
happy girls having carefree times 
together. Mother wanted her own 
child to have success; she wanted 
triumph and limelight for her. But 
those things didn’t happen spon- 
taneously, as Mother seemed to think 
—you had to go out and get them. 

Why not go after them tooth and 


nail, as Trix did, instead of just doing 
your best, and leaving it at that? 
Being a good sport was all right for 
tennis, for Dinny Short, but in the 
other things—why not discard every- 
thing but self-interest? Be ruthless? 

Some of the girls were already 
modeling themselves upon Trix, imi- 
tating her manner, her cool stare, her 
funny, cynical, “So-what?” grin; but 
they didn’t all have Trix’s hard head. 
Linda didn’t have it. She thought, 
somewhat -resentfully, going up the 
stairs, that she had been “conditioned 
to kindness” by the sentimental way 
she had been brought up. 

Perhaps, if she had been like Trix, 
she could have brought it off with 
Jimmy West. She had tried to be 
shrewd like Trix—she had tai.en him 
away from the punchbowl so she 
wouldn’t have to introduce him to 
May Halsey, that redheaded girl in 
her class who had drifted in with a 
boy from Alpha Delt, and she had 
kept him in a corner during supper, 
walled away from the others. But 
even that (Continued on page 195) 


Why didn’t the man she wanted want her? She had tried to 


be like the other girls, to know all the answers. On her 


eighteenth birthday she found out what some of them are 
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The names of the men who control Europe today are 
known to everyone. But who are the women whose 
influence plays a part in the ruling of millions? 


TALL, thin Austrian girl of 

fifteen hung up the rag with 
i which she had been wiping 

the kitchen floor. She made e 
li , sure that everything was tidy ey 
in this house where she was ee 
the hired girl; then she put on her _ 
hat and coat, walked quickly downr 
the street—and ran away. To the big’ 
city, to Vienna. Away from the sleepy; — 
little village of Spital, where she had* 
spent all her life. Away from the pots 
and pans and the hard drudgery of 
other people’s kitchens that she had, 
known since she was ten. ‘ 

She sent a note to the small peas-* 
ant’s cottage that was her home, 
telling her mother and father where 
she had gone—and not to worry. But 
of course they did worry. For Klara 
—her name was Klara Poelzl then 
—was an impulsive girl. With cour- 
age, yes. But not strong. And not 
many girls ran away from home in 
1874. Not in Austria. 

For ten years no one in Spital knew 
what had happened to the young 
Poelzl girl. Then one day she re- 
turned, as suddenly as she had left. 
An attractive, dark-haired girl now : 
of twenty -five, mature and—defeated. 
How she had lived in Vienna she 
never said; but she never went back 
again. Whatever dreams she took 
with her to the city—of fame, fortune, 
romance—she left there. 

So little of hope remained that she 
married a man she had long known 
and could never love, the next-door 
neighbor, a widower with two chil- 
dren, a man twenty-three years older 
than she was—Alois Hitler. And four 
years later she gave birth to the 
son whose shadow now darkens all 
Europe, Adolf Hitler. 

The despair, the feeling of failure in 
her own life, never left her. She 
waited only for the day when her son 
would realize all the hopes that she 
had renounced. She wanted him to 
have those things—education, money, 
a place in the world—that she had 
failed to find for herself. The poverty 
of her childhood, her dark secret in 
Vienna, the unhappiness of her mar- 
ried life drove her more and more to 
expect great things of her first-born, 
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Adolf, her best loved. Her second 
child, Paula, was always given second 
place. Her third child, Edouard, died 
as a baby. 

From the day he was born, fifty 
years ago in the furnished rooms 


where the Hitlers lived at Braunau-- 
on-the-Inn, Klara Hitler fussed over 
her son Adolf. He was a sickly child, 
and he became, as he has since said, 
his mother’s “pet.” She could see no 
flaw in him, and many of those 
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ever-recurring quarrels in the Hitler 
household were over Adolf. His 
father, a hard man himself, thought 
his son was soft and coddled too 
much by his mother. Sober or not, 
he seldom lost a chance to lunge at 
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his whimpering son with a cuff or a 
kick. And every time Klara, white 
with rage, would fly to Adolf’s aid, 
taking the blows herself. 

She made a thousand and one ex- 
cuses for Adolf when, rather late, 


he started to school and brought back 
poor report cards. She was sure it 
was the fault of the school, and she 
moved him from one to another. But 
everywhere he went he brought back 
the same unsatisfactory reports— 
poor or failing or indifferent in every 
subject but drawing and gymnasium. 
In those two he was usually marked 
excellent. Klara was proud of that. 
She said Adolf would be an artist, 
a famous artist. And all artists, all 
great artists, were “moonstruck.” Her 
boy was different from other boys. 

At home, instead of doing his 
homework, Adolf pored over history 
books or spent his time making care- 
ful, precise drawings of palaces and 
fortresses. History was his favorite 
reading, though he did poorly 
in the subject at school. He 
never bothered with dates or 
names, for in every glorious 
battle it was Adolf, the day- 
dreamer, who led. 

When Alois, the father, 
violent with his oaths, called 
his son a “wastrel,” a “no- 
good,” Klara defied him. She 
stood up for the boy when- 
ever those two equally stub- 
born wills clashed. Coming 
between them, she always 
reminded the threatening 
father that Adolf was not 
well, not strong. Her thin 
body, taut in these constant 
battles, grew thinner. For it 
was Klara, suffering with 
cancer, who was not well. 
And for ten years she stood 
the pain that marked her 
gaunt face, hanging onto life 
for the sake of the son who 
was so dependent on her. 

Only once, when Adolf 
was expelled from school for 
smoking on the grounds, did 
Klara Hitler have qualms 
about her son. She was afraid 
that he might grow up to be 
like his father, a man who 
drank too much, ate too 
much, smoked too much— 
who indulged himself in 
every way. Day after day she 
drilled it into the boy that 
his father’s life was wrong. 
She swung him away from 
every temptation that he, by 
himself, would not have been 
strong enough to resist. So 
he did not run around with 
the boys of his age; he did 
not have a girl as they did; 
he did not drink or smoke. 
He avoided the taverns 
where the townspeople went 
for lusty songs and steins of 
beer, because his father was 
often in the beer halls, and 
Adolf hated his father. Fear- 
ing him, Adolf learned to lie 
facilely to avoid the conflicts 
he knew he must lose. Klara 
did not mind her son’s audacious lies 
—she almost believed them. 

As he grew older, Adolf lounged 
around more and more at home, in 
what he has since described as “the 
hollowness (Continued on page 201) 
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The story began last month: 

“WT WANT that furniture, and if -I 
don’t get it before old Miss Caro- 

line dies, I'll never get it. Her great- 

niece Jennifer will get it. That’s why 

she guards the old woman like a 


watchdog.” Phyllis fished in her 
pocket for a cigarette. “No one can 


The whole setting was false—a movie 
set, and this old lady was the star 
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Pride—if deep enough, and 
love—if strong enough, can 
lead to murder. And in the 
Carolina Low Country they 
are very deep and strong 


get in to see Miss Caroline. And that’s 
why I sent for you, Diane.” 

I gasped at that. “Me?” 

“Old Miss Caroline will receive 
you. She visited your grandmother 
in Philadelphia two winters in the 
‘eighties. And Miss Caroline, like 
everybody else down here, has writ- 





ten her memoirs. I want you to tell 
her your brother will publish them. 
I'll pay for it.” 

Phyllis and I had been friends all 
our lives. ’d seen her through two 
divorces, had helped her out of a lot 
of scrapes. She was wealthy and 
spoiled, took everything she wanted. 
She’d divorced Brad Porter, her pen- 
niless, charming second husband, to 
marry Rusty Lattimer, whom she’d 
got by buying a Charleston plantation 
and pretending an interest in farming. 


_ Now she wanted to chisel an old lady 


and her niece out of the gods they 
clung to. I didn’t know all her rea- 
sons, but it was too much for me. 

“Y’m sorry, Phyllis. It’s just not the 
sort of thing people do.” 

That night at the theatre I found 
out more of what was going on. And 
I met some of the people involved. 
Mrs. Reid with her son, Colleton, who, 
I was told, had killed his father in a 
quarrel that had something to do with 
his mother’s love for John Michener, 
a Charleston lawyer. His mother and 
John Michener had never felt they 
could marry after that, and Colleton, 
because of his stigma, had never mar- 
ried the girl he loved—Anne Latti- 
mer, Rusty’s sister. Jennifer was 
there with Brad Porter, and you could 
see he was making love to her. More 
of Phyllis’ work, I thought. And in 
Rusty’s face I saw unmistakably a 
hopeless love for young Jennifer Reid. 

The next morning I was asked to 
call on old Miss Caroline at the 
Strawberry Hill Plantation, where 
Jennifer and the old lady lived in se- 
clusion. Strawberry Hill and Phyllis’ 
property, Darien, were originally one 
plantation, so they’re side by side. 
Jennifer took me out, and I wasn’t in 
the dead old house more than two 
minutes before I knew its secret. I 
knew why the windows were shut- 
tered, the doors bolted. The house was 
empty; the priceless furniture Phyllis 
would do anything to get wasn’t there 
at all. Even the paneling, the cornice, 
the mantelpiece had been ripped out 
—and sold. 


PERFECT panic seized me as 
I realized that Jennifer Reid 
must never know I’d seen the 
maimed walls and mangled 
chimney breast, and the pile 
of potatoes on the floor of the 
empty room—not ever in the world. 
I got up quickly and went to the foot 
of the stairs as she came down the 
short flight to the balcony landing, 
out of sight of the open door and the 
old colored woman picking up pota- 
toes. 
“Shall I come up?” I tried to sound 
casual. 

“Oh, yes, do.” 

She seemed a little taken aback at 
my forwardness. I went up the stairs, 
trying not to hurry. 

“You must have been frozen,” 
Jennifer said, looking at me rather 
oddly. Whether she thought Id tried 
to open one of those elaborate locked 
doors and, failing, had been about to 
be caught in the act of peering 
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Across her nose and mouth was a large, thick wad of Spanish moss. Her eyes were wide open and horrible 


through a keyhole when I heard her 
step, I wouldn’t know. My—I’m afraid 
—ill-concealed anxiety to be out of 
the hall and up the stairs couldn’t 
have been particularly reassuring if 
she did. 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely!” I heard myself 
saying, much too brightly, as I crossed 
the landing and paused an instant in 
front of the Palladian window to pull 
myself together. I’d said it was lovely 
quite automatically, just catching, as 
I came up, the blue glint of the river 
in the distance. Now, directly in front 
of the window and looking out of it, 
I got a positive shock. Below was an 


old garden. I’d expected that. What I 
hadn’t expected was to see a garden 
walled in on both sides with dark, 
carefully clipped camellia trees and 
banks of early azaleas blooming 
against them, or the wide borders of 
white and magenta stock making a 
flowery cross of the neat transverse 
brick paths, with an old sundial set 
in the center in a velvet bed of multi- 
colored pansies. Or the _ terraces, 
broken down a little but still carefully 
tended, running down to the pale- 
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green-and-gold marsh at the river’s 
edge. 

It was like coming—in fact, it was 
coming—on a perfect formal land- 
scape in the midst of a tropical wil- 
derness. I think I must have gasped 
audibly. The contrast with the oak 
avenue, completely run wild, and the 
mutilated empty room, and all they 
both implied, was suddenly 
whelming. I was literally stas 

I turned back to the stai 
was iti lm] 
any of the thi 
rushed to say if I’d 


In fact, she (Continued on page 
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een in her snoes. 


“Ts it wrong? He’s nearly twice my age” 


the telephone. “It’s you, Alixe. 

. .. Darling, I don’t believe I 

can. I’ve got so many things that I 
really have to do.” 

“Listen, Jinny, you’ve got to come 


fii said Jinny, finally answering 
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to lunch,” said Alixe. “Susan’s com- 
ing, and they say that fortuneteller 
at Philippe’s is perfectly marvelous. 
She’ll cheer you up.” 

“Not a chance,” said Jinny. “I don’t 
ever want to have my fortune told.” 
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“You've got to come, Jinny. I’ve 
made the appointments, and she’s 
terribly hard to get. Meet me at 
Rosy’s at one and help me pick out a 
good black dress. Please, Jinny.... 
Bye.” 

Alixe sat in bed with the telephone 
still in her hand. She hoped to heaven 
Rosy would have something decent. 
She had to have a black dress she 
really liked. ; 

Then the telephone rang. It was 
Larry. “Meet me tonight, Alixe, be- 
fore dinner. I’ve got to see you. 
There’s something I want to know. 
I’m getting tired, Alixe.” 

“All right,” she said. “Where shall 
it be?” 

“The Latham?” 

“Oh, no,” said Alixe. “Breck Leon- 
ard and his wife are always around 
there. The Carlton would be better.” 

Then she called her husband. 

“He’s not here just this moment, 
Mrs. Desmond. Shall I call you 
back?” 

“No, just tell him I may be a little 
late for dinner tonight. I’m having 
cocktails with some friends.” 

She wished she were one of those 
honest, frank women who would say: 
“Now look here, Dick, I like Larry 
Monroe. I see him for lunch, for 
cocktails. I enjoy being with him. 
You and I don’t seem to feel anything 


Fortunetellers dou’t always hit upon the truth. But this 


one did, for she knew what a woman wants to hear, 


be she rich or poor, gay @r sad, lonely or beloved 
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for each other any more. So it’s all 
right, isn’t it?” 

Helga, the nurse, came in. 

“Helga,” Alixe said, “I don’t think 
Tll be able to call for Donald and 
Deborah tonight at the playground. 
Tell them I will be there tomorrow 
surely.” 

Helga wanted to say: “But you 
promised last night and the night be- 
fore, Mrs. Desmond. I don’t like to 
tell them again.” But of course she 
didn’t. 

Alixe didn’t want to come home to 
dinner tonight. She didn’t want to 
see her husband. Then she remem- 
bered, just for a second—she never 
allowed herself more than that—how 
she had felt about Dick at first. She 
had loved him so much. Much more 
than he loved her. She’d never known 
exactly where she stood with him. 
She’d pretended it wasn’t so; but 
underneath it drove her wild. She 
smiled when she thought of the rules 
she’d made about being the ideal 
wife. But now there was no love left 
at all. “I don’t mind any more,” she 
thought. 

She and Dick never talked much 
now. There wasn’t much they dared 
talk about these days. It seemed to be 
a game to see who would say the 
least, and each one was frightened 
that if they really began to talk, 
they’d say too much. So they just 
waited—they didn’t know for what. 

This morning Alixe wished aw- 
fully that she had someone to talk 
to. 


INNY supposed she might as well 
i go along to Alixe’s luncheon. Of 
course, she would not have her for- 
tune told; but she rather liked seeing 
clothes at Rosy’s. You got ideas. Also 
when you didn’t see a single thing 
you wanted, it gave you a comfort- 
cble feeling. She’d come home and 
say to her husband: “Honestly, Chris, 
I saw the most dreadful-looking 
things. I wouldn’t have any of them, 
darling.” 

But once in a while, when you did 
see the kind of coat you’d always 
wanted, and Alixe bought it, it gave 
you a small twinge. But it really 
didn’t matter. Jinny thought her hus- 
band and children were so much 
nicer than Alixe’s. Oh, so much nicer. 

But Jinny wished this morning that 
she didn’t have so many rich friends. 
Of course, they took you to lunch 
and brought you things from Europe. 
But she thought of the houseparty 
Alixe had dragged her to, and the 
maid unpacking her clothes, and 


her one dress, and how the others 
changed every single night, and how 
even their slacks were made by Rosy, 
and how she felt like a waif and 
would grab Chris and wail: “Let me 
go home, darling. You can stay. Just 
let me go home.” And he’d say: 
“You're better than all the rest. They 
haven't a brain.” “But they don’t 
need them, Chris. Don’t you see?” 

The apartment looked dark and 
gloomy this morning. Maybe because 
this was one of the first warm bright 
spring days. And when there was no 
one home, it did look 
shabby. But when the 
children were there, 
climbing around things, 
it didn’t look so at all. 

She’d sit down now, 
and answer that ad 
in the morning paper. 
She must do something 
to earn some money. 
Somehow. She wished 
she was like other 
women who opened 
shops, and thought of 
fascinating odd ways 
to help their husbands, 
making cakes or put- 
ting up some exotic 
sauce. But she couldn’t 
think of a thing. 

Of course, the awful 
part—and the nice part, 
too—was that the whole 
family looked so fine 
you'd never think they 
were skating along on 
the thinnest ice. They 
always looked so suc- 
cessful, too. Just be- 
cause she was smart 
about fixing clothes 
and giving parties and 
making the apartment 
look nice at night. 

Jinny felt tired. She 
couldn’t seem to think 
what to say in the let- 
ter. “Dear Sirs, Il am a 
graduate of ...I am 
thirty-three.’’ She 
could get away with 
that. “I have had lots 
of experience.” She’d 
had none. Oh, what 
would she say? What 
she wanted to say (Con- 
tinued on page 92) 


A tall model swept by. 
Jinny couldn’t afford 
such dresses. Why 
wasn’t she rich, too? 
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Lights, 


OUT OF DNRRNESS 


T WAS a stupid sort of train and 

full of stupid people and always 

had been. To stare out the win- 

dow only made it worse, for the 

midautumn world was harsh and 

bare and brown there in the last 
lingering light. He sat back, and it was 
strange that a thought could be so 
sharp and jagged that it actually hurt 
your head. 

And that thought had grown sharper 
and sharper ever since early after- 
noon, so sharp that the mind instinc- 
tively shied away from it and tried 
to take refuge in other things. He 
looked up, and Benson had slipped 
into the seat beside him, and he 
wished he hadn't. 

Benson said, “Hello, Davies,” and 
spread out his evening paper. 

He’d never realized before what a 
dim, colorless, unimpressive person 
Benson was. And now Benson was 
just staring at his paper and not read- 
ing it at all. Benson sat there, and 
he looked too young for his age with 
his thin face and his straw-colored 
mustache. He looked feeble and in- 
effective and immature; he looked 
like a little man who'd never get any- 
where and never be anyone, really. 

He stared at Benson, and it was just 
like staring at nothing at all. If he 
were like Benson, he wouldn’t be so 
surprised at what had happened to 
him. But, of course, he wasn’t. It had 
all happened at once early that after- 
noon; it had happened quite without 
warning. He’d been working at his 
desk, and J. J. had sent word that he 
wanted to see him. He’d walked into 
J. J’s office, and J. J.’s big head had 
been thrown back against the light. 
He’d sat down, and J. J. had said: 

“T suppose you know Mr. James is 


leaving us. He’s leaving right away.” 

He’d known then what would hap- 
pen: it would be precisely like the 
pattern that had traced itself in his 
mind for six months now, that pattern 
that had always been a warm comfort 
to him just before he went to sleep, an 
even warmer comfort when he woke. 
It was something to brighten up the 
darkest day, to hold you up through 
anything, that thought that when Mr. 
James slipped out, he’d have the job. 
And he’d known he would have it 
ever since he’d heard that Mr. James 
was going to go. 

He’d sat there and watched J. J.’s 
lips begin to frame the words, those 
gay-colored words that would be the 
key to everything he’d wished for and 
wanted. J. J.’s lips would move, and 
he’d smile a little in his bleak, with- 
drawn way, and he’d say, “Well, I 
guess you can handle Mr. James’ 
work, Davies.” And then he’d flush 
and color and try not to let J. J. see 
how much it meant to him, try not to 
let J. J. see how all his senses were 
singing that great bold song of vic- 
tory, of all uncertainty ended, of all 
ambition won. 

But J. J. had fumbled with a file on 
his desk and said: “I kriow you'll be 
glad to hear that ’m putting Fergu- 
son in his place. Ferguson’s just the 
man for it.” 

Fora second it didn’t seem real, and 
then it did. And all the light had 
drained out of J. J.’s office. He had sat 
there stunned, and finally said some- 
thing about its being very nice. And 
then he’d stepped out of J. J.’s office 
into a world where nothing was the 
same. It was a world where every- 
thing had come to a full stop, a world 
that had gone suddenly blank, a 





world so strange that it even looked 
changed to the eye, a world where he 
stumbled going back to his desk. 

And then there’d been the long, 
bleak hours to fill: to fill with only 
the thought of Ferguson, tall and 
lanky, sandy hair crawling on his 
half-bald head. Ferguson was some 
sort of distant relative of J. J.’s, and 
the worst thing of all somehow was 
that J. J. had stooped to sheer, rank 
favoritism when he filled Mr. James’ 
place. 

The long, leaden afternoon had 
ended at last, and now he was going 
home. That was the hardest thing of 
all: to go home quietly as if nothing 





Ted realized then that his mother-in- 


at all had happened; to go home and 
have to tell Bess and watch all the 
light fade from her face till it was as 
old and hopeless as his was now. 

He felt shrunken there by the win- 
dow, shrunken because his hopes had 
always been so strong a part of him 
and they were all gone now and that 
left him just a little middle-aged man, 
plucking at the edge of his paper—too 
tired, too worn down even to open it. 
Too tired even to think of there being 
a tomorrow, for tomorrow’d be worse 
still. Tomorrow was too much to bear. 

The train was slowing down, and 
Benson was trying to say something. 
He’d been trying to say it for some 
time now. He said—and he tried to 
fold up his newspaper and couldn’t— 


“T never can get to sleep at night.” 

It was a silly thing to say, and Ben- 
son was a silly fool, and it would be 
their stop in a second now, and he’d 
have to get up and make his unsteady 
legs move. But Benson was still talk- 
in. He was saying: 

“Tm worried. I can’t stop worry- 
ing. She’s ’way off there with her 
mother—” 

They went down the aisle together, 
and Benson’s eyes were quite blank 
with fear. The cold outside air struck 
them there on the station platform, 
and he had the odd sense that Benson 
wanted something from him, some in- 
ner strength he didn’t have any more. 





go home to her mother to have it. She 
wanted it that way.” He said, “You 
know she isn’t very strong, don’t you, 
Davies?” 

He spoke a little sharply, for Ben- 
son tired him. Benson tired him more 
than anything else, for he hated fools, 
and Benson was a fool. He said: 

“What you want to do is buck up. 
She'll be all right. There are hundreds 
of babies born all the time. It doesn’t 
amount to anything.” 

Benson stopped, for they’d reached 
his house—his dark, empty house. He 
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couldn’t change that no matter how 
hard he tried. 

And he couldn’t change the house 
either, that sprawling wooden house 
that had been painted dark brown 
and that time had worn a brown 
darker still in all the years. It had 
seemed a good house once, but it 
didn’t any more. Even the tower at 
one end that he’d thought had lent 
the house height and dignity only 
looked like a silly sort of cornucopia 
now. 

He took a deep breath and opened 
the door, and all the shabbiness of the 
house rushed out to meet him. Some- 
thing lay beneath that shabbiness, the 


law’s high hopes had gone down to dust. Yet she walked gallantly through the ruins of her life. Oh, he’d been a fool! 


But Benson thought he had. Benson 
was counting on him somehow.’ 
Benson was saying: “The baby’s 
coming any day now. And she isn’t 
strong. My wife isn’t very strong.” 
Leaves whispered under their feet 
on the little suburban street, and all 
the world was dull and dead, waiting 
for the whiter death of winter, and 
no sign, no hope of the green spring. 
Benson was saying: “She wanted to 


stood there for a second with his face 
white in the light from the street 
lamp, and he said: “I suppose so, 
Davies. Well, good-night, Davies.” 
And then he turned to go in. 

He tried to straighten his shoulders, 
to increase his size, to increase his 
stature as he turned in at his own 
house, but it was no use. He was-just 
a disappointed, middle-aged little 
man going dully home, and he 


A story to remember whenever your dreams fail to come true 


fine, warm feeling of a well-loved, 
ao house, but he didn’t sense 
that. 

He knew only that he hated the 
house, outside and in, that it had al- 
ways been a bright thought blazing in 
his mind that they'd move up to the 
Ridge when he got the new job, when 
he got the rise in pay that went with 
it. And now they wouldn’t. The house 
had trapped him, trapped them all. 

He stood there, so worn, so beaten, 
that it was an effort even to take off 
his overcoat, and he had the feeling 
he wanted to creep away and hide, to 
hide from them all—Bess and Gilda 
and even Joe. 

Gilda came darting down the hall 
with her light, dancing step—that step 
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that always seemed lighter still be- 
cause she was so compact and chubby. 
Her round face shone under the dark 
short hair as it always did, as if she 
lived in a world of bright enchantment 
that no one but herself could see. 

She danced up and caught at his 
sleeve, and her dark eyes were all 
alight. She said: “I’ve been waiting 
for you, Daddy. I want you to give 
me a quarter.” 

His daughter was so alive that she 
made him feel duller, deader than 
ever. 

And because of that he said heavily, 
“What do you want a quarter for?” 

Gilda hung her head, and the 
light died away from her eyes. 
She said: “I can’t tell you. I’ve 
just got to have a quarter. I’ve 
just got to.” 

A slow anger was mounting in 
him, an anger against J. J. and 
injustice, an anger against the 
house and the town and the whole 
world. He said sharply, “Well, 
you can’t have it if you won't 
tell what it’s for.” 

Gilda stood there, and her arms 
and legs were stocky in the dim 
light. But she looked strange and 
different, as if some of the en- 
chantment had died away. She 
looked a little as Benson had: as 
if she’d needed something from 
him and he’d failed her. She 
looked as if she knew that once 
people fail you in little things, 
they will certainly fail you in 
large ones, too. 

He went into the library, 
clothed in the warm sense that 
he’d been right, that at nine years 
Gil was too old to be so silly. He 
told himself it was time she grew 
up, and then he wasn’t so sure. 

It didn’t seem to do much good 
to grow up, really. 

She stood in the doorway star- 
ing at him. She looked small and 
soft and young standing there. 
And once he’d been as young as 
that himself, but that had been 
a long time ago. He’d been young 
and ardent and so sure he was 
going to amount to something. 
And now— 

Bess came in with a rush, as 
she always did, with that air of 
getting something done and over 
in a hurry. An apron was wrin- 
kled over her old blue dress, and 
her hair seemed to be all in 
strings. He looked up with a lit- 
tle sense of shock because Bess 
looked so unkempt, so untidy, and so 
old. In a second she’d look older still. 
She said, in her voice that was still 
bright and glistening despite all the 
years had done, “I’m glad you’re not 
late, Ted.” She put up her hand to 
straighten her hair. She said: “I saw 
a coffee table today that’s just what 
we want. It’s in Windsor’s window. 
It’s only ten dollars.” She glanced all 
around the room as if she didn’t see 
it as dim or shabby at all, but as a 
splendid sort of place. She said softly, 
“We want things nice for Jean to- 
morrow.” 

He had to say it, and he did. He had 
38 


to break through that bright brisk- 
ness of hers, show her how things 
really stood. He said: “I didn’t get 
Mr. James’ job. J. J. gave it to Fer- 
guson.” 

Bess put her hand up to her head 
again. She said, and there was a cer- 
tain note of vagueness in her voice, 
“That’s too bad, Ted.” She said: “I 
think we’ll put that table in front of 
the fireplace. It’s just the sort of thing 
Jean likes.” 

It was inconceivable that she 
couldn’t see, that she didn’t care. It 
was something so utterly beyond his 
understanding that he just stood 





_ INTERCESSION 
By Mary Elizabeth Counselman 


I} there must be a plague upon their land 
Let it be drought, dear Lord—or devil wind, 
Or flood, or sickness even. These will end, 
Leaving the strong, the clever, still at hand 
To build new fences, bear tomorrow’s child, 
And till again the devastated wild ... .- 


But war? Dear God, the beast that preys 
upon 

The strong, the young, unerringly the brave, 

To pile them, nameless, in a barren grave, 

Leaving the lame, the old, to carry on... ? 


Oh, let them fight—with brother shielding 
brother— 
Some common foe, dear Lord, and not 
each other! 


there blankly with his shoulders 
stooped. For, in all the years, Bess 
had never failed him. And she was 
failing him now. 

He said, as if he wasn’t saying it 
to her or anyone at all, “It was quite 
a shock.” 

Bess said, “Yes, I suppose it was.” 
She moved to straighten something 
on the table. She said, with that faint 
air of hurry that held her fast: “Ted, 
you’d better go wash. Dinner’ll be 
ready in a minute, such as it is.” She 
went toward the kitchen and said 
over her shoulder: “I want to get it 
over with. We have a lot to do to 


get everything fixed up for Jean.” 

He went slowly up the stairs. For 
there was no warm, understanding ° 
current of sympathy in all this house; 
none from his wife or anyone. In this 
house they were all thinking about 
their own petty, small affairs; they 
had no time for his. In his small 
daughter’s eye, he was only a money- 
making machine and nothing more. 
And there was no room in Bess’ mind 
for anything save that her mother 
would be here tomorrow—here to 
stay, because she’d lost nearly all her 
money. . 

And Bess had dulled so much she 
couldn’t sense anything. Once 
she’d have swept to his defense 
in an instant, have comforted 
and coddled him, have lulled that 
sharp ache in his mind till it went 
away. Now there was a new ache 
to join it, even if it was a duller 
one. For he didn’t much like his 
wife’s mother and her crisp, cool 
ways. And now she’d be in the 
house forever. She’d be with 
them the first thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at night. 
She’d be there—an alien, hostile 
presence. And he’d never be 
quite able to get away from her, 
no matter how hard he tried. 

That was why he hadn’t been 
able to think of tomorrow in the 
train, and now tomorrow was 
nearly here. 

He went into the bathroom and 
looked into the mirror with the 
light shining full on his face. And 
it was suddenly an old face, and 
that was strange. It was strange 
because his clear olive color 
hadn’t dulled, and his dark hair 
and his dark eyes were just the 
same. But from the sweep of the 
unlined forehead to the sharp 
angle of the jaw, something was 
missing, something was gone. He 
wondered what it was. 

Bess called from downstairs: 
“Ted! Joe! Dinner!” 

He went down to the dining 
room, and Bess was bustling 
about as brightly as if there were 
something more than warmed- 
over lamb set on the table. 

She said: “Did you see Mr. 
Benson tonight? Did you hear 
how his wife is?” 

He said heavily: “It hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. It’ll be all right. He’s 
worried about nothing, just as he 
always is. He’s scared stiff.” 

Bess looked at him sharply. 

She said, “It must be simply horrible 
for him with his wife so far away.” 
She said, “Where’s Joe, Gilda?” 

Gilda’s round face was troubled. 
She said: “He’s shut himself in his 
room, and he won’t come out. He 
won’t even speak to me. I guess he 
doesn’t feel so good.” 

Tonight was just one irritation after 
another, Ted thought. He said acidly: 
“What's the matter with him? Why 
can’t he be on time?” 

Bess’ forehead wrinkled into little 
lines of worry. She said: “He came 
home crying. That big boy down the 
block hit (Continued on page 111) 


**Soon we will go to bed,” he 
said to the kitten. “But first 
I must paint this funny face” 


Walt 





The Story of 


Disney’s 





NE night long, long ago the Evening Star shone 

down across the dark sky. Its beam formed a 

shimmering pathway to a tiny village, and painted 
its humble roofs with stardust. 

But the silent little town was deep in sleep. The 
only witness to the beauty of the night was a weary 
wayfarer who chanced to be passing through. 

His clothes were gray with dust. His well-worn 
shoes pinched his feet; his back ached from the 
weight of the carpetbag slung over his shabby shoul- 


der. To be sure, it was only a small carpetbag; but 
this wayfarer had a very small shoulder. As a 
matter of fact, he was an exceedingly small way- 
farer. His name was Cricket. Jiminy Cricket. 

He marveled at the radiant star; it seemed almost 
close enough to touch, and pretty as a picture. But 
at this moment Jiminy Cricket was not interested 
in pretty pictures. He wanted a place to rest. 

Suddenly he noticed a light in a window, and 
smoke curling from a chimney. 











Jiminy Cricket promised to be 
a good conscience to Pinocchio 


“Always,” warned Jiminy, “‘let 
your conscience be your guide” 








“I’m going straight home and start all 








Jiminy called frantically, but “Where there’s smoke, there’s a fire,” he reasoned. 
Pinocchio didn’t hear. Off he “Where there’s a fire, there’s a hearth. And where 
A went with the fox and the cat there’s a hearth, there should be a cricket!” 
C 


And with that, he hopped up to the window sill and 
peered in. The room had a friendly look. So Jiminy 
crawled under the door, scurried over to the hearth, 
and backed up against the glowing fireplace to warm 
his little britches. 

It was no ordinary village home into which the small 
wayfarer had stumbled. It was a workshop: the work- 
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Pinocchio was a sensation. He 
sang, “Heigh-ho. the merry-o, 
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there are no strings on me! 








Stromboli 





“You will 
never see your home again. You 
will stay here. You belong to ME!” 
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I decided on the sand-culture method 





HE home of Goop HousEKEEP- 

Inc in New York City is ina 

building that surrounds a large 

open court, which until a few 

weeks ago wascompletely bare; 

not a tree, not a shrub, not even 
a blade of grass was in sight. But re- 
cently the surprised inmates of the 
building have observed a crop of 
tomatoes, beans, pumpkins, morn- 
ing-glories, herbs, and moonflowers 
being cultivated in the midst of that 
formerly barren area. 

Of course, it’s only a small crop, 
and it hasn’t been harvested yet. For 
a while the wind caused trouble, and 
then there was a plague of Japanese 
beetles. But gradually the plants have 
adapted themselves to the wind, and 
most of the beetles have either suc- 
cumbed to a rotenone spray or been 
eaten by Jimmy, my pet South Amer- 
ican bird and gardening ally. So now 
it begins to look as though I’ll prove 
to the editors of Goop HousEKEEPING 
that there’s something to this soilless 
gardening after all. 

The editors were a little skeptical 
when I first began telling them about 
the fun amateur gardeners all over 
the country are beginning to have 
with this baby science of hydropon- 
ics. And I don’t really blame them. 
Growing vegetables and flowers 
without soil does seem a little—well, 
unearthly, if you'll pardon the pun. 
But the fact is that nowadays no one 
need be deprived of a garden just be- 
cause he or she happens to live ina 
city where space is limited, or in a 
section of the country where the soil 
is poor. Anyone who has access to 
air and sunlight can have a garden. 

There’s nothing mysterious about 
it, really. The idea of feeding plants 
a balanced food prepared in liquid 
form isn’t even new. For almost a 
century it has been used in the labo- 
ratory as a method of research into 
plant ailments. But only compara- 
tively recently has it been simplified 


to the point where amateurs can get 
good results if they follow the rules 
and don’t expect miracles. 

Simplicity was what the editors de- 
manded in my experimental garden 
in the court at 959 Eighth Avenue. 
Nothing elaborate or complicated, 
they said. Just the cheapest sort of 
materials that anybody can use. And 
I tried to follow their instructions. 

Of the three methods of soilless 
gardening that offer practical possi- 
bilities, I decided to use two: sand 
culture and the subirrigation system. 
The third method, water culture, con- 
sists of growing plants with roots di- 
rectly in the solution, using external 
means of support only. It’s a per- 
fectly satisfactory method; but since 
it is necessary to aerate the solution 
(pump air into it with some device 
such as the small aerator used to 
aerate fish tanks), I decided to aban- 
don it and concentrate on the others. 

Sand culture, the easiest method 
and usually the cheapest, is an excel- 
lent way to germinate seeds and root 
cuttings. Some hydroponics experts 
prefer to use glazed pots; but I have 
had better luck with ordinary clay 
ones. They become saturated with 
minerals from the solution, and the 
constant evaporation of water from 
the outside seems to help the roots. 
So in my Good Housekeeping garden 
are six large clay pots, filled with or- 
dinary builder’s sand, in which toma- 
toes and moonflowers and pumpkins 
are flourishing. I feed each pot about 
two cups of solution twice a day, and 
occasionally flush them with clear 
water to prevent the solution from 
becoming too concentrated. 

The subirrigation system offers 
equally practicable possibilities for 
home and greenhouse. Being no car- 
penter, I had someone else build six 
cypress boxes about 30 inches long, 
18 inches wide, 8 inches deep, and 
carefully joined so as to be watertight. 

These boxes I had mounted on 
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A little chemistry enters the picture The homemade subirrigation system 
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Sticks for beans to twine around 


trestles and filled with gravel—cin- 
ders would also do. In this subirriga- 
tion system the nutrient is supplied 
to the plant roots from below; so I 
had a nipple inserted at the bottom 
of each box of gravel. Thence a small 
rubber hose leads to another nipple 
inserted near the bottom of an ordi- 
nary pail, filled with solution. Twice 
a day, in my Good Housekeeping gar- 
den, the pail is elevated until the 
box is flooded. When the pail is low- 
ered, the solution drains back into 
it, and air is drawn down to the plant 
roots. 

The number of irrigations per day 
depends on various factors, such as 
the weather, the consistency of the 
gravel, etc.; and the length of time 
it takes depends, of course, on the 
size and number of the boxes. When 
large boxes are used, a centrifugal 
pump can be installed to pump the 
solution from a cistern below the box. 

In my Good Housekeeping boxes, 
planted just four weeks ago, the beans 
are already twining around sticks 
driven into the gravel, and in a few 
more weeks there should be some- 
thing edible for the Institute to pre- 
pare in its kitchens. 

And what is the magic elixir that 
makes such growth possible? Well, 
there are many different formulas, 
and no single one is ideal for all con- 
ditions. There are on the market 
ready-mixed preparations to be used 
for growing plants. Some are excel- 
lent; but it’s a good idea—if you really 
want to try your hand at soilless gar- 
dening—to mix your own solution at 
least once, so that you’ll have some 
idea of the chemistry of growing 
things. Incidentally, it’s cheaper! 

Here is a simple solution that can 
be mixed with only three major 
chemicals and some of the trace ele- 
ments. The trace elements are the 
chemicals needed in very small quan- 
tities; but they are just as important 
as the major elements. 





Magic? Not at all, it’s hydroponics! 


To make a simple formula, begin 
with your trace-element solution. 
Have your druggist mix: 


Manganese sulphate .. 1 gram 
ONIe BCMA IS on 6 oz... 2: 1.5 grams 
Copper sulphate ...... . gram 
Zine sulphate......... . gram 
WALCE. Sant: rai, ee ete 1 quart 


Next, since iron has a tendency to 
precipitate out of solution, get some 
ammonium iron citrate and mix a 
stock solution of one teaspoonful to 
a quart of water. About twice a week 
it will be necessary 
to add a teaspoon- 
ful of this iron so- 
lution to your final 
formula. 

The three major 
elements are: 
Epsom salts... . 

144 teaspoonfuls 





or by placing a dark cloth around 
them. 

Chrysanthemum growers discov- 
ered the value of this principle long 
ago. By fooling the chrysanthemums 
into “thinking” that the short days of 
autumn are at hand, they can bring 
the flowers into bloom weeks ahead 
of the regular season. 

Oh, the implications of this soilless 
growth are tremendous. Large cor- 
porations are beginning to take ad- 
vantage of the better crop control, 
the reduced over- 
head, and the 
continuous pro- 
duction that the 
soilless method 
gives them. Vis- 
ionaries are al- 
ready predicting 
an agricultural 






WITHOUT SOIL 


Combining chemistry and gardening is a fasci- 


nating pastime. If you don’t believe it, just read 


this short article ; 


Calcium Nitrate ..... .2 teaspoontuls 
Primary potassium 

phosphate’ 72.255. : 1% teaspoonful 

Dissolve these major elements sep- 
arately and to them add enough water 
to make a gallon. Then add three tea- 
spoonfuls of the trace-element solu- 
tion and one teaspoonful of the iron 
solution, and you will have a formula 
to use for simple experiments. 

The importance of adequate light 
in all these experiments cannot be 
overemphasized. Remember | that 
plants cannot be grown in poorly 
lighted rooms. But if you live in a sec- 
tion of the country where seasons are 
pronounced, you can control the 
blooming of your plants by regulat- 
ing the light. Some plants, which 
bloom in summer because of the long 
days, can be made to bloom in winter 
by providing artificial light for a few 
additional hours each day. In the 
same way winter-blooming plantscan 
be made to bloom in the summer 
by shortening their daylight hours— 
either by putting them in a dark room 





revolution, with whole communities 
supporting themselves independently 
with foodstuffs grown on rooftops. 

But such grandiose claims are mis- 
leading, and gardeners who turn to 
soilless growth as a panacea for all 
their ills are usually disappointed. 
There is no formula guaranteed to 
produce perfect plants. Amateurs 
who experiment with soilless garden- 
ing will find themselves beset with 
difficulties, just like ordinary gar- 
deners, and furthermore harassed 
by the present lack of adequate in- 
formation. 

Some of those who read this article 
and try growth without soil may be 
disappointed. But others, more pa- 
tient perhaps, may have undreamed- 
of success—like the boy I know who 
put himself through three years of 
college with his prize strawberries, 
grown originally as a hobby. 

In any case, a new frontier is open. 
There are new thrills in gardening 
for those who will go out and discover 
them. 
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Making model planes was as close to flying as Jimmy 


Lakin had ever got, until that day when the con- 


trols—and five lives—were thrust into his hands! 





 g8N THE Cornhill Building the 
elevator boys are uniformed in 
smooth black, with enough fine 
braid to trim a naval officer on 
parade. This corseting in heavy 
cloth set off the narrow hips and 
the heavy shoulders of Lakin. He was 
big, blond, and had a competent pair 
of hands with a sense of touch and 
balance so accurate that he always 
brought his car to the exact level of 
a floor. There is a lot of jump in the 
Cornhill elevators, so that most of the 
boys continually overshoot or stop 
short, and all day long they keep up 
a singsong of “Mind your step,” “Step 
up, please,” “Step down, please!” 
Therefore Lakin was noticed a good 
deal because of his level landings— 
and the smile with which he had been 
born. 

The population of the Cornhill 
Building, accustomed to rough-riding 
with the other boys, came out of 
Lakin’s car after one of his flawless 
landings with an air of giddy surprise 
and the feeling that they had re- 
ceived a rather delicate personal at- 
tention. They considered him an artist 
and were not deceived by his almost 
girlish excess of modesty. The truth 


Jimmy looked marvelous in his handsome 
uniform. Sally made up her mind then 
we a and there that she would marry him 
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was that Lakin had a very thin, white 
skin and the least touch of emotion 
turned him crimson. It was hard to 
say whether Lakin blushed because 
he was modest or was modest because 
he blushed. 

This was Saturday noon, and Sally 
had come to the building for the first 
time, to wait for Lakin and walk 
home with him. She was touched with 
awe by the veneer of polished granite 
that made the hall shine like an 
Egyptian tomb. The double battery of 
elevators and the starter who looked 
like a brigadier general gave her as- 
surance that the Cornhill Building 
was a permanent, going concern. 
Lakin’s thirty dollars a week from 
such a source as this seemed to Sally 
the very ideal of stable permanence. 
Two members of Sally’s family were 
on WPA, and she thought a great deal 
about stable income. 

When the starter discovered whom 
she was waiting for, he unbent. The 
stiff bristles of his mustache were dis- 
turbed by a smile, and he gave her 
permission to make the last few trips 
with Lakin. From the back of the car, 
where she made herself as small as 
possible, she heard Lakin address his 
passengers by name. She recognized 
those names, because of the many 
stories Lakin had told her about 
them. Everyone smiled at Lakin 
pleasantly. It was as plain as plain 


The pilot hung from his safety belt. A woman screamed. And the plane was 
dropping earthward in a power dive. Jimmy knew nothing could help him now 


that people liked him. Old Marston, 
of Marston Steel Files Incorporated, 
who looked like a fox and spoke like 
a bear, said, “Where are you going 
to get if you stick to this job, Lakin? 
You’re just traveling up and down 
in the world. You ought to spread out 
horizontal for a while. That’s the way 
to do things and go places.” 

Sally thought it was very clever, 
that bit about traveling up and down 
in the world. It kept her smiling for 
a long time; for in spite of Marston’s 
advice, what Lakin was going to get 
was married. She decided that before 
the elevator had finished its first trip 
with her. 

Thomas Nichols came down at last. 
He looked like your idea of a poet 
who starves in an attic and sees not 
the world but his dream of it. His 
head was too big; his neck was too 
long; and his glance kept shrinking 
away when he talked. 

Lakin dropped the car swiftly from 
the eighth to the fifth floor, where he 
stopped it with his own peculiar 
adeptness, as though on soft air cush- 
ions, and leveled off the bottom of it 
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exactly even with the corridor floor. 


“Beautiful work, Lakin,” said 
Nichols. “As good as_ hydraulic 
brakes.” 


“Even the hydraulic brakes you've 
got on that new model plane you’re 
making?” asked Lakin. 

“What do you know about our new 
plane and the brakes on it?” asked 
Nichols sharply. 

“It was in the papers—and I’ve 
been modeling planes since I was a 
kid,” said Lakin. 

“Have you?” nodded Nichols. “Get 
up in the air very often?” 

“Never been up, sir,’ answered 
Lakin. 

“Come out to the field tomorrow. 
I’m taking up some friends,” said 
Nichols. 

The invitation astonished Lakin 
with happiness. He almost forgot 
Sally on the way home. But she had 
made up her mind to bring him to the 
point, and a shadow of contriving 
thought was in the green of her eyes. 

“Is Mr. Nichols really terribly im- 
portant?” she asked. 

“Oh, he’s nobody much,” said Lakin 
dreamily. “He was an ace in the 
war. He shot down about fifty planes, 
but the (Continued on page 211) 
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EAR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: This 

is the day before we sail for 

Australia. Mlle. X, The Lady 

Who Travels With Me, and I 

have been touring New Zea- 

land with determination, 
verve, and éclat, and have slept in 
so many strange beds that we feel 
like twin George 
Washingtons. New 
Zealand is a small 
country, but it of- 
fers great variety, 
and in order to 
meet and talk with 
some of its people, 
we have been un- 
able to see it all. 
A country is nine- 
tenths people in 
















point of interest—at least to me—and 
to understand it even superficially, 
we have wanted to stop and listen as 
well as look! 

We sailed into lovely Auckland 
harbor early on a “misty-moisty” 
day, with the hills and red roofs of 
the city rising dimly out of the gray 
morning. We stayed from Friday to 
Sunday, and much of that time was 
engaged in rearranging a most for- 
midable itinerary, getting a glimpse, 
on foot and by car, of this interesting 
city with many hills and beautiful 
parks, and repack- 
ing for our long trip. 
Mail from home 
awaited us, which 
was a highlight. 
And I had my first 
introduction to the 
early tea of all Brit- 
ish countries, which 
arrived at seven 
o'clock, plus the best 
bread and butter I 
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ever ate. This custom demands that 
you do not lock your door, a condition 
which startled the cautious Mlle. X. 
However, we were separated by sev- 
eral rooms, so I indulged with im- 
punity, seizing the opportunity, the 
tray, and the morning newspaper. 
Having looked forward to this, I took 
it in my stride; but I didn’t know 
about midmorning tea. That comes 
along about ten-thirty. People imbibe 
it in hotel lounges, tearooms, depart- 
ment stores, or make it a social oc- 
casion. A pernicious custom, for it has 
put pounds on my shrinking frame— 
the tea is accompanied by little sand- 
wiches and myriads of the best 
stones, cream cakes, and pastries. 
Then you do not eat again for a 
couple of hours, when it’s lunchtime. 
After that you have to wait until 
afternoon tea and then until dinner. 
And tea, sandwiches, and cake appear 
once more before bedtime! 

During our first day in Auckland 
J made one broadcast and went to a 


Tiny New Zealand has massive scenery 


pleasant gathering of the Pen Women 
of Auckland. On Sunday, a mag- 
nificent day, Mlle. X, the Richard 
Crookses, Auckland friends of theirs, 
and I started for Rotorua in two cars. 

We passed gardens colorful with 
roses, chrysanthemums, daphne, and 
begonia and felt the benevolent heat 
of the sun. The weather was like a 
perfect early New England October, 
or perhaps April. We ate a picnic 
lunch by the roadside, under a hedge 
of great hawthorne trees. The coun- 
try was gentle and rolling and in- 
credibly green. The paddocks—you 
never hear the words “pasture” and 
“field” down under—were marked 
off in neat little checkerboards by 
hedges, and everywhere the gorse, 
the beautiful plague of the sheep 
owner and farmer, was in full golden 
bloom. 

Our road climbed to almost two 
thousand feet, and much of our way 
led through tall forests and the en- 
chanting native bush. Before enter- 
ing Rotorua, we were assailed by 
sulfuric odors and startled by the lit- 
tle puffs of steam that rose lazily from 
almost every back yard. Sulfur and 
steam ... the thermal regions, earth 
stirring uneasily in her sleep. .. . 

During the late afternoon we went 
to see Nagi Rangi, one of the most 
famous of the Maori guides in Ro- 
torua, a slender, small woman with 
beautifully modeled features, who 


told us that while the Maori concerts, 
which are given nightly during the 
season, had been over since Easter, 
she thought she would be able to get 
a few of the boys and girls together 
at the meetinghouse in the native vil- 
lage or pa that evening. So after din- 
ner we drove the short way to the 
carved entrance of the pa, where 
Rangi met us, and we walked pre- 
cariously, over ground which steamed 
and bubbled, to the meetinghouse. 

We sat along the wall on benches 
and watched the Maoris dance and 
listened to them sing. It was a cool 
night, and damp, and the modern 
concessions to the change of tem- 
perature were amusing. The boys 


wore for the most part sweaters and 
slacks, and although the girls wore 
their native costumes—the woven 
skirts—the shoulders bare—here and 
there one had succumbed: to common 
sense and wore a sweater, too. Gen- 
erally red. 

A laughing gentleman with all the 
instincts of the superior clown played 
a guitar, and the chanting rose and 
fell. People kept coming in to sit on 
the floor and watch, youngsters in 
their mothers’ arms, old tattooed 
women, old men with straight backs. 
This is a handsome race. I have never 
seen more magnificent hair than that 
of the women—long and black, fine 
and glossy. Their skins vary from 
very dark to café 
au. lait, and many 
of them have the 
most beautiful 
color. 

The dances are 
very different from 
the Hawaiian hu- 
las. The poi dance, 
for instance. Poi 
in the Hawaiian 
language means a 
special food, but in 
Maori it refers to 
small, woven-reed 
balls attached sin- 
gly or doubly to 
long or to short 
strands. The wom- 


en keep time with them as they dance, 
beating out the rhythm on the backs 
of their hands, on their arms and 
shoulders. It is almost impossible to 
explain. It’s all done with a wrist 
movement which looks simple and is 
infernally intricate. There are any 
number of poi dances. I liked espe- 
cially one that sounded exactly like 
the hoofbeats of a trotting horse. 
There were choruses and solo sing- 
ing. There was the delightful canoe 
dance—the girls, sitting, appear to 
row in rhythm, while the men, stand- 
ing, chant the accompaniment. And 
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later there was an interlude during 
which Mr. Crooks gave melodious re- 
turn for hospitality—sitting on the 
floor with the Maoris grouped about 
him, singing the songs for which they 
asked. A strange evening in a strange 
place. Every time the door of the 
meetinghouse opened there was the 
odor of sulfur, the foggy feel of steam. 

In the morning, a gray day, we 
went back to the village to see it in 
the daylight. All over the ground 
were the cookstoves Nature had pro- 
vided—a hole in the ground and hot 
steam coming up, made into an oven 
by the simple addition of a couple of 
boards or stones. Luncheon was cook- 
ing over every oven, with perhaps a 
bit of burlap thrown over the 
utensils. But here and there 
where hot water ran merrily 
along its own course, the tea- 
kettles sat solidly on the 
stones and boiled. 

There were countless hot 
pools. They were hot—I felt 
them. And in them the pretty 
Maori youngsters were bath- 
ing, and mothers with their 
babies—some only a few 
months old. We threw big 
copper coins for the diving 
boys and girls, and then 
walked on to another pool in 
which women were doing the 
family washing. 

We saw the big geysers 


Maoris have a dance for everything 


and the baby ones, bubbling up— 
learning, as Rangi said, to “geys.” The 
thermal kindergartens. We walked 
through native bush and listened to 
the song of the hidden bellbird—a 
lovely note, very like a smitten bell. 
Mile. X pulled up a clump of soft 
green moss and touched the earth in 
which it was rooted. Her eyes were 
big as half crowns, for the earth wz 
warm. “Where else in the world 
you find trees and bushes and flower 
and moss growing in hot earth?” 
demanded. 
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We clambered up and down little 
paths and over rocks streaked with 
the red of oxide. We saw all sorts 


of strange, (Continued on page 164) 
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and death. Anne said a prayer for him 





CONCLUSION 

WO months later, in the Lon- 
don office of the Nurses’ Union, 
Anne sat behind her desk deal- 
ing with her correspondence. 
No longer in uniform, she had, 
nevertheless, in her plain black 

dress, an air of quiet efficiency. It 
fitted the background of the simple 
office. And so, indeed, did Anne. 

For a full two weeks she had been 
joint secretary of the Union with 
Miss Gladstone. On her return from 
Bryngower, her ward at the Trafal- 
gar had still been open for her. But 
Susan Gladstone had pressed her to 
accept this post and to share her flat 
above the office. Though it cost Anne 
a struggle to forswear the active life 
of nursing, she saw the infinitely 
greater possibilities of helping her 
profession in this administrative 
work. The final argument had come 
from Susan herself. Next year she 
would reach the age limit and be 
forced to resign from the Union. She 
wished Anne to follow on as her 
successor. 

This June morning, as Anne was 
finishing her letters, Susan tapped at 
the door and entered. Lighting a 
cigarette, she rested against the edge 
of the desk and contemplated her 
friend quizzically. 

“There’s a couple of newspaper- 
men outside.” She made a gesture 
with her cigarette toward the waiting 
room. “Does the honorable C. B. E. 


AN CRONIN 


want to talk to them or doesn’t she?” 

Anne raised her head. Though her 
air of youthfulness still persisted, 
her beauty seemed molded in firmer 
and more classic lines. The epidemic 
at Bryngower and the death of her 
sister had left their marks on her. 
Since that blustery day when, in the 
little mountain cemetery, they had 
laid Lucy to rest, Anne’s vivid and 
spontaneous smile seemed to have 
forsaken her. Now she said, “What 
do you think, Susan?” 

“T know you don’t care about it 
personally. But the publicity would 
do the Union a heap of good.” 

“Then I'll see them,” Anne said 
decisively. 


A moment later the reporters came 
in and stood before Anne. 

“Good-morning, Miss Lee,” said 
the senior of the two. He went straight 
to the point: “We’re very interested, 
indeed, in the fact that your name 
has been put forward for the C. B. E. 
on account of your work in the Bryn- 
gower epidemic. We’d like to con- 
gratulate you. And we’d be happy to 
have your reaction for our readers.” 

Anne considered her reply. “I’m 
glad, of course,” she said, unsmiling. 
“But I’d be happier still if all the 
nurses who fought the epidemic had 
equal recognition.” 

“Ah, come now, Miss Lee,” said 
the other reporter. “You were the big 
shot down there. You can’t hand out 
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a C. B. E. to each and every nurse.” 

“No, but you can hand them out a 
fair deal.” 

“Exactly,” Susan chipped in with 
emphasis. 

The two reporters looked at each 
other, sensing a story out of the 
ordinary. 

“Perhaps you’d explain?” said the 
first, opening his notebook. 

“T’ll tell you,” Anne said, choosing 
her words with quiet deliberation. 
“Now that the epidemic is over, and 
they’ve let it into the newspapers at 
last, everyone is very pleased with 
what the nurses did at Bryngower. 
We've had nice little notices, nice 
little pats on the back. People have 


realized what the nursing profession 
ean do and is doing all over the 
country. But what people do not real- 
ize is the appalling conditions under 
which so many of our nurses work— 
the long hours, poor wages, and hard 
living. I tell you straight that the 
average nurse’s life is a life of penury 
and slavery. You can’t cure that by 
giving one nurse in forty thousand 
a C. B. E. You can cure it by giving 
the forty thousand a decent standard 
of existence. 

“The matter is one of national im- 
portance,” Anne went on. “If you 
don’t believe me, look at what is 
happening. Hundreds of girls who 
have a real flair for nursing are 
deterred from going into it—not be- 
cause of the danger, though that’s 
great enough—but because of the 
heartbreaking sacrifices demanded of 
them. Already there’s a real shortage 
of nurses. If it goes on, before we 
know where we are, it will be a 
national calamity. The public only 
wants wakening up to the true facts. 
The people of this country are fair 
and generous. Believe me, we'll get 
the support of the people sooner or 
later, and when we’ve got it, we'll go 
to Parliament. Once that happens, 
nothing can stop reforms that are 
long and painfully overdue.” 

There was a dramatic little pause 
in the office. The two newspapermen, 
hard boiled though they might be, 
were impressed by the sincerity of 


Anne’s speech, and by Anne herself. 
“Maybe we can give you a start, 
Miss Lee,” said the first, snapping 
his notebook shut. “There’s a hell of 
a lot—beg pardon—in what you say. 
It looks to me as though our papers 
might give you some real support.” 

Susan, the instant they were gone, 
allowed herself an exclamation of 
satisfaction. “Well! That was a break 
for us. It may start a big newspaper 
campaign if they do as they say.” 

“Tf—” said Anne somberly. 

Her pessimism was not justified. 
At two o’clock, after their lunch to- 
gether, Miss Gladstone went outside 
and came tearing in with an early 
edition. For (Continued on page 143) 
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DRIVERS WHO DRINK 
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MERICA’S alcohol problem 
of today and tomorrow is 
going to be solved not in the 
church, the forum, or the hos- 
pital, but on the highways. 

A generation ago the prob- 
lem was largely one of individual 
health; today it is predominantly one 
of public safety. The alcoholic of the 
past was a social nuisance; but he was 
not necessarily a menace to society. 
The alcoholic of the present is a 
potential murderer. 

Every one of us has seen him at his 
worst—flushed, thick-tongued, un- 
steady, lacking the caution and judg- 
ment necessary to control the modern 
car’s power and speed, but all too 
eager to climb in and step on the 
starter. 

But for every driver who is obvi- 
ously drunk, there are several who 
have been drinking. And experts now 
believe that the drinking driver rep- 
resents an even greater problem. If 
nobody drove a car within twelve 
hours after taking a drink, there 
would be no problem at all. But both 
Prohibition and Repeal have made it 
tragically evident that many drivers 
are incapable of choosing between 
driving and drinking. They want 
both—and want them too close to- 
gether. 

It is fantastic but true that, until 
very recently, nobody was sure just 
who was being talked about when the 
drunken driver was being denounced. 
Nobody had ever really pried into 
such questions as: What is “drunk”? 
Is there any accurate way of finding 
out how much alcohol had to do with 
any given accident? Or how much 
alcohol has to do with accidents in 
general? To what practical extent and 
at what point in drinking does alcohol 
make motoring unsafe? 

Offhand, diagnosing an out-and- 





out drunk would seem to be easy. For 
legal, punitive purposes, it usually is 
easy. A judge or a police lieutenant 
knows the symptoms, and _ public 
opinion is sufficiently roused to back 
up such sentences as the six months 
in jail recently imposed by a Massa- 
chusetts judge for a flagrant case of 
drunken driving. But error is possi- 
ble even here. A man with a whisky 
breath, lifted unconscious out of a 
wrecked car, may not have been 
“drunk” at all. The odor of alcohol is 
not necessarily proof of drunkenness, 
even though the policeman does note 


“Drunk” and “sober” are not clear- 
cut opposites like black and white. 
Rather they are the extremes of a 
range of variations. 

Since all of these variations exist, 
since breath smelling and chalk-line 
walking are unreliable, we need a 
new conception of what constitutes 
an alcohol-induced inability to drive 
safely. That man staggering out of a 
bar and tripping over his own feet as 
he reaches for the handle of the car 
door obviously is “drunk” and in no 
condition to drive—and he should go 
to jail if he tries it. But what about 
this young married couple, starting 
to drive home after three cocktails 
apiece—feeling gay enough, but talk- 
ing sense, walking straight, to all ap- 
pearances presentable and rational? 
And this middle-aged businessman, 
who dropped in at his club for a cou- 
ple of highballs with his cronies be- 
fore driving to his suburban home 
for dinner? They aren’t “drunk” in 
the same meaning of the word. 

Within practical limits the degree 
of drunkenness can be determined— 
thanks to the so-called blood test for 
the amount of alcohol in the drink- 
er’s blood stream. This test is not, 


-..- are a small minority. Yet those who don’t know 


which is the one drink too many are_ responsible 


for half the accidents in which people are injured. 


Here a famous scientist offers a possible solution 


it down for courtroom evidence. 
Then, too, a driver subjected to the 
shock of a motoring smash may ex- 
hibit all the classical signs of drunk- 
enness and not have had a drink in 
his life—he may be dazed, stagger- 
ing, babbling foolishly, merely from 
excitement and fear. 

Beyond that, individual tempera- 
ments differ so greatly, and the 
effects of alcohol on the nervous sys- 
tem are often so subtle, that few un- 
biased observers, doctors included, 
can conscientiously testify as to 
moderate degrees of drunkenness. 


POSTER-CONTEST WINNERS will be announced next 


month, when the Jast installment of Good Housekeep- 


ing’s Safety Series appears. Some of the prize-winning 


posters will also be reproduced in the November issue 





as is often believed, absolutely accu- 
rate; but it is useful within limits. 
Long used in Europe, it has only re- 
cently been the subject of attention 
in the United States. 

It works this way: Alcohol taken 
into the stomach is quickly absorbed 
into the blood stream, which carries 
it all over the body. Each part of the 
body gets its share in proportion to 
the amount swallowed. The brain gets 
a due share. It is through the brain 
that alcohol produces dangerous 
driving, by slowing up reflex action 
in emergencies, decreasing caution, 
affecting vision, and perverting judg- 
ment. The quantity of alcohol in the 
blood stream is a practical index to 
how much the drinker’s driving will 
probably be affected. 

In the Scandinavian countries a 
sample of blood, taken from the finger 
of all drivers involved in accidents, is 
analyzed. Proportional amounts of 
alcohol are likewise 
present in the drinker’s 
breath, saliva, and ur- 
ine; so analyses of these 
will give equally good 
results. Technically, it 
(Continuedonpagel116) 
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2hilad a, Nathan Slad 


On the next five pages are some of the most 
wearable clothes shown at the Paris Collections in August. 
They were photographed and sketched in Paris. 
Photographs and sketches flew in my luggage on the Yankee 
Clipper, twenty-six hours to New York. Now, five weeks 
later, you can buy copies of many of the French 
models, very likely, in your own home town. 
Watch for these new fashions: 


Snoods in every imaginable material velvet, jersey, 
felt, and crocheted like Talbot’s, at the right—hanging 
low on your shoulders, worn with a thick 

black felt beret tipped forward. Best and I. Magnin 





SUZANNE TALBOT 


High Collars that barely clear your chin look espe- 
cially becoming when ruffled with eyelet embroidery. 
1860 rippled-brim felt hat has a black velvet 


bow and demure charm. Both by Schiaparelli 
SCHIAPARELLI 


Plaids that pursue their bright course from evening coats to sports dresses, 
completely plaid suits with fur collars shown by Molyneux, and little loose 
jackets like this green, beige, and yellow model from Alix. Best and I. Magnin 





Low-placed front fullness and a flat back for the 
newest silhouette. This means your new clothes 
must fit through the torso. At the right, a black 
rayon-crepe or wool dress with wool bows, tiny 
wool cape; from Balenciaga. Best and I. Magnin 


MOLYNEUX 


Left buttoning on suits, coats, and dresses. More 
of these om page 52. At the right is Schiaparelli’s 
blue-and-white striped jersey, tassel buttons 





| SCHIAPARELLI 


Ankle-length evening dresses showing the top of your instep, such as Moly- 
neux’s black velvet bodice with pale-pink, stiff-satin, full skirt with black coin dots 








Photographs by Jean Morat 





Above is the black tweed suit, worn over the 
dress at the left. Notice the new longer jacket 
gored through the waist to give you a slim mid- 
riff, the seamed shoulders, and particularly the 
side buttoning of both jacket and skirt. The 
neckline can fasten snugly around your throat 


Balenciaga, a young Spaniard, has been designing clothes in 
Paris for three years. He is young—his clothes are young, and 
full of ideas. Above is the simple black rayon-crepe two-piece 
dress that he showed under a two-piece reversible wool suit— 
a new notion for a winter suit. You can remove the skirt 


and the new, longer jacket indoors as you take off a topcoat 


Copies of the French models on these pages and the two fol- 
lowing pages range in price from $25 to $65 and are to be 
found at Best & Co., New York, and at I. Magnin in California 
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BALENCIAGA 'S 
LEFT-BUTTONING SUIT 
AND COAT 


Here the jacket is turned inside out 
to show the black-and-white check and 


give you two suits in one. You can 





also reverse the skirt if you wish, mak- 
ing a completely checked suit. The 
flat little Breton sailor hat has two 


felt pigtails just back of your ears 


One of the most wearable coats in all 
the Paris collections is this one of 
black flat wool with a small black vel- 
vet collar. It buttons down your left 
side from shoulder to hip. There is 
one big triangular pocket at the right. 
The lines through the waist are slim- 
ming, and there is just the right 
amount of flare. With it is worn a 


black Persian-lamb hat and big bag 





Mainbocher’s plaid velveteen coat  Mainbocher’s jacquard evening dress 
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Balenciaga’s stiff, black rayon-faille evening dress and 
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jacket—combined with pale pink 
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rayon-jersey, low-placed fullness 





Alix’ dress sculptures your waist 


CLOTHES ON THESE PAGES FROM LORD & TAYLOR, NEW YORK 


Chinte Chae ae 


Black with long sleeves will be your dinner favorite this fall. 
The rayon-moiré dinner suit has a jacket and a skirt that 
flips out naughtily behind. Its appearance can be completely 
changed by adding or subtracting accessories, or changing blouses. 
Above, for an evening on the town, her feather plume, red 
barrel bag, gilt bib necklace, and chunky bracelets give ele- 
gance and formality. Right, she wears the skirt with a crisp 
white blouse. She dons gilt rose jewelry and carries a fat black 
reticule. Now she is informal, dressed for a dinner party at home. 
Suit, $19; blouse, $3.95; sizes 12 to 18. Barrel bag, $7.50; 
reticule, $5; bib necklace, $7.50; bracelets, $3.95; gilt rose neck- 


lace, $3.95; bracelet, $2.95; earrings, $1; feather plume, $2.95 
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PHOTOGRAPHED ON PAPER-DOLL MANNEQUINS 














HALLE BROS., CLEVELAND—CARSON PIRIE SCOTT, CHICAGO 


This season your black suit has a small waist, high lapels, a smoothly 
gored skirt. It is still the perfect presto-chango artist. For a day of 
shopping, wear it with a new postilion hat, wintry boutonniere, red 
and black crochet gloves, black calf purse, tailored link jewelry, 
Left, it assumes a tea-at-five look. The suede bag, vitriol-blue gloves, 
gilt ball necklace and bracelet on black cords, and more giddy hat 
with a chenille snood change its character deftly. 

Ribbed wool suit comes in sizes 10 to 20. Buy it in the Budget 
Department; $22.95. The felt hats are $5.75 each. The suede bag 
and the calf bag are wonders at $3. Sporty crochet gloves are the 





same price as the soft, washable suede ones, $2.95. Sporty necklace 
and bracelet cost about $2 each; the dressy jewelry a little more 
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Photogra bhs by Karger 


bere Mrs. Smedley is at her best in this all-purpose, classic dress 
with buttons down the front and scalloped V neckline. The brimmed 
felt hat with short grosgrain streamers, boutonniere, calf envelope 
bag, calf shoes are perfection in proportion and suitability. Dress, $7.95 


Woong Same classic dress turns blousy with too padded shoulders, 
too small tweed hat. The neckline sags with ornate pin. The figure 
line is lost with wide, unrelated belt. The heavy sports bag of alligator 
and dressy shoes of suede are out of keeping with this soft dress 
58 


without warning, like hardening of 

the arteries. I had reached the final 
stages of it without a qualm, without 
even suspecting it, when, last winter, 
Good Housekeeping’s fashion staff 
came to my rescue. They selected me 
as a typical American mother in need 
of a fashion education! Within a few 
short weeks they completely trans- 
formed my appearance. The new 
make-up, new coiffure, and new 
spring wardrobe made me look years 
younger and pounds lighter. It was a 
wonderful experience. But when I 
set forth on a national lecture tour, 
armed with Before and After pic- 
tures of myself—in order to show 
other women how it had been done— 
I found, to my amazement, that many 
women doubted that Ihadeverlooked 
like my Before pictures! 

“Your Before pictures were faked!” 
some declared. “Haven’t you lost 
weight sincethey were taken?” “Were 
the clothes your own?” “Weren’t they 
selected in an effort to make you look 
as homely as possible?” So ran the 
questions of audiences everywhere. 

Any day I choose I ean still look 
like my Before pictures in the Feb- 
ruary Goop HousEKEEPING. Iam going 
to prove it by appearing once in every 
fashion show in which I will be fea- 
tured this fall in the very clothes I 
wore when the original pictures were 
taken. They were my own, andIprac- 


owdiness overtakes one slowly and 





tically lived in them, as my Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., neighbors could testify. I 
haven’t lost weight. I now weigh 155 
pounds, 7 pounds more than I did at 
the time of the original picture-tak- 
ing. But my figure has undergone a 
profound change as a result of wear- 
ing, for months, a new type of 
foundation garment. Also, the sheer 
necessity of maintaining good posture 
while appearing in fashion shows day 
after day gradually gave me a new 
silhouette. At no time did I attempt 
to diet. The striking change in my ap- 
pearance was accomplished by minor 
rather than majorthings—clothes that 
concealed some of my figure defects, 
a new coiffure, and make-up that 
emphasized my best features. Things 
that any woman could do for herself. 
And without great cost. 

I wasn’t born with a preference for 
somber, baggy clothes. What woman 
is? I acquired it after I was married 
and began to gain weight. By the time 
my daughter Polly was old enough 
to have the measles, I had formed the 
habit of buying my clothes in a hurry, 
of making last year’s accessories do, 
and of going without make-up except 
on special occasions. By the time she 
entered high school, I had learned to 
tie my hair in a knot at the back of my 
head. I preferred all-black dresses. 
And I had acquired a fondness {for 
hats that seemed, in my own eyes, 
entirely things of beauty. They were 


MOTE 
ANSWERS 
DACK 


Editor’s note: Mrs. Smedley, the 
transformed mother of last Feb- 
ruary’s feature, “Mother, Why 
Can’t You Look Smart?” appears 
again in a new fall wardrobe 
chosen by our own fashion staff. 
Here she answers the challeng- 
ing questions of the 30,000 
women who attended her fashion 
shows and talked with her on 
her first tour across the country 





Whong The spotty effect of print dress, 
striped bag, skyscraper hat, fancy gloves, 
and open-toed kills the clean- 
cut tailoring of this good reefer coat 


Cigar The same reefer, buttoned 
and with a scarf—plus the accessories 
shown with the dress opposite, Mrs. Smed- 
ley looks trim and young. (Coat, $25) 





sandals 


MOTHER ANSWERS BACK 


frumpy beyond belief. Ihadno inkling 
how dull my appearance had become 
until Good Housekeeping’s fashion 
staff gently enlightened me. Then 
I realized that I had never really 
seen myself as others saw me. 
Formerly I cherished a grand as- 
sortment of alibis for my dowdiness. 
“Tf I only had more time—” “If I could 
lose weight—” “If I had more money 
—’ They were such reasonable ex- 
cuses! But that’s all they were—ex- 
cuses. One can make time to do any- 
thing one really wants to do. Excess 
weight is a handicap, but it can be 
miraculously concealed by the right 
clothes. An unfortunate figure can be 
disguised by the good old tricks of 
optical illusion. If one has very little 
money to spend, all the more reason 
why it should be spent effectively. 
Featured on these pages are seven 
costumes that are essentially sound 
for a woman with a mature figure. 
For every woman there are styles 
that will correct or exaggerate her 
particular figure defects, fabrics that 
will make her seem to gain or lose 
pounds, and colors that will enhance 
or spoil her skin and hair tints. The 


smaller “Wrong” pictures on these © 


pages reveal the important role that 
accessories play in making or break- 
ing an ensemble. It is easy to go 
wrong, even with the right basic 
clothes! 

The day dress (page 58) would be 
becoming to many figure types; but it 
is especially good for me. The graceful 
skirt balances the width of my shoul- 
ders. The dress is a crisp alpaca rayon 
and comes in stone blue (my choice), 
grape wine, black, moss green. Sizes 
14 to 42. Price, $7.95. 

The reefer coat (page 59) hasatrim, 
youthful look because the waistline is 
defined. It is a monotone, all-wool 
Botany tweed, is lined and interlined, 
and comes in wine, brown, or black in 
sizes 32 to 44. The price is $25. 

The afternoon dress (above) with 
the pin-tucking from waist to neck is 
slenderizing. The material is Ever- 
grande, made of Tubize 33 rayon, in 
vineyard, Blue Grotto, brown or 
black, in sizes 34 to 44. Priced, $14.95. 

The everyday dress (right) with 
separate jacket and skirt is my special 
love. The material is a smooth rayon- 
and-wool mixture which tailors ex- 
ceptionally well. The dress comes 
in Tunis blue, blackberry, Cognac 
rust, or brown, in a wide range of 
sizes: 16 to 20, 36 to 42. It is priced 
at $10.95. 

The classic lines of the black velvet 
evening gown banish the square, top- 
heavy look I am likely to have in 
evening clothes. This gown has its 
own jacket of noncrushable rayon 
velvet, charmingly shirred. Perhaps 
you would prefer it in rayon crepe in 
black, blue, or grape; $22.75. The 
rayon velvet in the black, sapphire 
blue, dark carnation, or morning- 
glory is $25. Sizes 14 to 44. 

Mostusefulandattractiveisthe dress 

(Continued on page 153) 
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C77 The fine look of this dvecs is en- 


hanced by the absence of too much jewelry. 
Tucking and square neckline suffice. ($14.95) 


Moog The charm of this dress is lost in 
heavy gilt chains hiding the neckline, too 
many flowers, narrow, severe hat, too big clip 


Pes 


Cigar Mrs. Smedley looks well in a tailored 


two-piece dress with slightly padded shoulders, 
narrow self belt, gored skirt. (Dress, $10.95) 






Whiong Tre tailoring of this two-piece dress 
in endangered by pushing up the sleeves, un- 
buttoning the top, pulling it out of shape 








Wong The quality of a smart winter coat 
is lost in big white flowers, fussy little bag, 
fancy gloves, sports hat, open-toed sandals 


COLT rhe band of dyed jap mink down 


the front slenderizes; medium collar flatters; 


bag, gloves, shoes, hat harmonize. (Coat, $65) 


Cyn Add long black gloves, red rayon- 


satin bag, gilt and colored-stone bracelet and ear- 
rings. (Rayon velvet, $25; rayon crepe, $22.75) 


2 
Waeong Loose, dangling handkerchief, globs 
of colored beads choking her neckline, frumpy 
hair-do spoil both the dress and her figure 









Mrs. Smedley will make Personal 
Appearances in September, October, 

and November at the following stores, 
where these clothes will be available. 
Look for the announcement in your papers 


B. Altman & Co., New York City 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Carson Pirie Scott &-Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dey Brothers & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass. 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

S. H. Hieronimus Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
The Highbee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Joske Bros. Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

The Ernest Kern Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Sanger Bros. Dallas, Tex. 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sibley. Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Paul Steketee & Sons, Grand Rapi Wich 

The Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, K 

Stix, Baer and Fuller Company, St. Loui Wo 
john Taylor Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Ww. N. Whitney & Co il v.95. 

Younker Bros., Inc., Des es, lowa 





THE FUR, Laskin Mouton, a processed 
lambskin, soft, supple, and durable— 
almost a dead ringer for sheared beaver. 
The process took seven years to perfect 


THE COLOR, a warm, dark brown—a 
favorite color this autumn with the new 
shades of gray, grape, green, or black. 
An easy color to match in accessories 


THE SILHOUETTE is young. The top- 
heavy jacket, accenting a slim skirt, 
slices inches off hips, topples years off 
the appearance of an older woman 


THE PRICES of these well-made jack- 
ets make any one of them a wise buy. 
They offer more than money’s worth in 
warmth and day-in-day-out usefulness 


IT HAS BEEN CHECKED in the Good 
Housekeeping laboratories for color- 
fastness to moisture. After a_thor- 
ough soaking, this fur emerged with 
the texture looking just like new 


Above, a town or country Mouton jacket 
that’s long, warm, and comfortably pock- 
eted. The neck, anchored with two huge 
buttons, is high and snug. Sizes 12 to 20. 
About $70. Checked wool suit. Colors: 
heather, brown, black, strawberry, green, 
checked with beige. Sizes 12 to 20. Jacket, 
$14.95; skirt, $9.95. Felt fedora, $5.75 


Left, an old-fashioned new-fashioned 
air in a jacket with mildly flared back, 
slightly full shoulders, and a roll collar. 
Sizes 12 to 20. About $75. The gilt-but- 
toned wool dress is two-piece, cut like 
a suit. Colors: wine, green, brown, black. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Price, $17.95. Saucy felt 
hat has a tail of coq feathers, $10.50 


Right, another wool dress and Mouton 
jacket combination, with straightforward 
shoulders, almost-long sleeves. Wear it 
with everything, including an informal 
dinner dress. Sizes 12 to 20. Price, $45. 
The pleated wool dress comes in green, 
brown, strawberry, black. Sizes 12 to 
20. Price, $22.75. The hat costs $7.50 


LOOK FOR THESE CLOTHES IN THE 
FOLLOWING STORES 

Bonwit Teller New York City 

Marshall Field & Company Chicago 

The J. L. Hudson Company Detroit 

Nieman-Marcus Co, Dallas 
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Plaid, soft wool dress; $7.95; 
sizes, 12 to 18. Raspberry, 
green, yellow, blue. Frank- 
lin Simon, N. Y. C.; Chas. A. 
Stevens & Co., Chicago; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis 


Cashmere jersey makes this 
dress with an amusing turtle 
neck; $22.95; sizes, 10 to 20. 
Beige, aqua green, thistle 
pink. Saks Fifth Avenue— 
N.Y.C., Chicago, Beverly Hills 
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/ piece rayon-crepe dress that 





The two-piece wool dress at 
right; $19.95; sizes, 10 to 
20. Green, black, brown. 
De Pinna, N. Y. C.; Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago; 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


oo 


Front fullness in a two-piece 
rayon-crepe dress (left); 
$7.95; sizes, 10 to 18. Wine, 
brown, black. Franklin Si- 
mon,N.Y.C.;TheEmporium, 
San Francisco; The Mabley 
and Carew Co., Cincinnati 


/ i; 
x } Accent on waistline in a one- 


is becoming to all ages; 
$19.95; sizes, 16 to 42. 
Tunis blue, moss green, and 
grape. Saks Fifth Avenue— 
N.Y.C., Chicago, Beverly Hills 
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At the right, a one-piece, 
simple, wool shirtwaist dress; 
$10.75; sizes, 12 to 18. 
Wine, blue, green. Arnold 
Constable, N. Y. C.; Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston 


» 


«> 


Striped two-piece rayon; 
$12.95; sizes, 12 to 18. Blue, 
wine, brown, green. Arnold 
Constable, N. Y. C.; Edward 
Malley Co., New Haven; 
Harzfeld’s, Kansas City 






















730 times a year, the question of what to have 
for lunch or supper bobs up. A most welcome 
answer is often CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP! 


WICE a day, the year around, 
T: woman must plan the meal 
just ahead. What shall it be for 
lunch today ? And what tonight 
for dinner? This may help you: 
Many women—oh, a great many 
women — have found the family 
really want Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup again and again. Never, it 
seems, does this bright, bracing 
soup wear out its welcome. 


And no wonder! For it has the 
rich, racy flavor of sun-ripened 


bam, Tomato Soup 









21 Kinds to Choose from... 


CHICKEN NOODLE * CLAM CHOWDER * CONSOMME © CONSOMME MADRILENE © CONSOMME PRINTANIER * MOCK TURTLE 
MUSHROOM ¢ OX TAIL * PEA * PEPPER POT * SCOTCH BROTH * TOMATO * 


ASPARAGUS © BEAN WITH BACON * 


tomatoes, blended with golden 
table-butter, and then lightly sea- 
soned. Eyes brighten as steaming 
platefuls are set at every place, 
and spoons rise and fall eager- 
ly. Home-cooks and hotel-chefs 
agree that here is a tomato soup 
that cannot be matched! 


Wouldn’t you like Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup for lunch or din- 
ner tomorrow ? It’s very popular, 
too, and extra-nourishing, made 
as a cream of tomato. 


BEEF * BOUILLON ¢ 


CELERY *¢ 


VEGETABLE * VEGETARIAN VEGETABLE * 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE RECIPE 
FOR CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 


To every can of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup, add an equal quantity of milk 
(instead of water). Stir while heating, 
but do not boil. Serve immediately. 


THE PICK OF AUGUST GARDENS 
The best of soil and seed, and the skill 


of expert growers, produce Campbell’s 
tomatoes, the like of which you seldom 
see. Big, luscious beauties; ripe clear 
through, with a delightful flavor. No 
wonder Campbell’s Tomato Soup is 
enjoyed so much the world over. 


























Think of these 
At lunch or dinner. 

Then, like me, 

You'll pick a winner! 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE 


LABEL 


CHICKEN * CHICKEN GUMBO 
« CREAM OF 


VEGETA BLE- BEEF 
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(Continued from page 41) 
pulling it out hastily—for by mistake he 
had dipped it into Cleo’s bowl. The gold- 
fish acted offended until Geppetio apol- 
ogized: but then she seemed to forgive 
him in her own quaint way. 

Next Geppetto carefully painted a little 
turned-down mouth on the wooden face. 
Figaro and Cleo both frowned and shook 
= heads; so Geppetto rubbed the scowl 
off. 

“Even on a clown that’s made of wood, 
a little wooden frown is not so good,” he 
commented. “Wear a happy, joyful smile 
instead! That’s better, little Woodenhead!” 
For now the puppet, Figaro, and Cleo were 

There was something unusual about 
that wooden marionette—something that 
made you look twice. He looked almost 
like a real boy, even though he was just 
wood and strings. 

“Woodenhead,” Geppetto exclaimed 
proudly, “you deserve a name. What shall 
I call you? I know—Pinocchio! Do you 
like it?” He worked the puppet’s strings 


The coachman told them his plan 


Red Lobster Inn—the dingy 
tavern where all the thieves 
met and planned their crimes 


“Let’s have a race!” Pi- Y 
noecchio challenged. “Last 


one home is a ham actor!” 


so that it nodded its h 
“That setiles it!” 


WHY DIDNT 
SOMEONE 
TELL ME 


ABOUT THIS MARVELOUS 
SPAGHETTI BEFORE ? 







It saves me 
time and work, 
has a much better S22 
sauce than | can make 


@ “I always cooked my own spaghetti until I 
discovered Franco-American. But now we have 
Franco-American all the time and love it. Its 
cheese-and-tomato sauce has the one I used to 
make beaten a mile. Imagine, they actually use 
eleven different ingredients in it!” 

Yes, eleven! Luscious tomato puree, brim- 
ming with garden-fresh flavor. Selected Ched- 
dar cheese from America’s finest dairies. Savory 
spices and seasonings subtly blended to give 
delicate, piquant flavor, And you can enjoy 
this superb spaghetti‘amy time, at a moment’s 
notice. No cooking or fussing, simply heat. 

Serve Franco-American as main dish or side 
dish. Combine with left-overs and less expen- 
sive meat cuts. A can holding three to four por- 
tions costs only 10c. Here’s a “millionaire’s 
dish” for less than 3¢ a portion! Order now! 


Franco-American 
SPAGHETTI 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


Send por FREE Kecine Book 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY, Dept. 210 
Camden, New Jersey. Please send me your free recipe 
book: “‘30 Tempting Spaghetti Meals.”’ 


Name (print) 





Address 








Pinocchio 
(Continued from page 67) 


“Time for bed,” he yawned. “Good- 
night, Figaro! Good-night, Cleo!” 

Jiminy Cricket was glad to hear these 
words, for he felt very sleepy. Geppetto 
put on a long white nightshirt and climbed 
creakily into bed, but he sat admiring the 
puppet. 

“Took at him, Figaro!” he exclaimed. 
“Fe seems almost real. Wouldn’t it be nice 
if he were alive?” 

But the only answer from the kitten 
was a snore; so the lonely old fellow set- 
tled himself for sleep. 

For a moment all was quiet. Then Gep- 
petto remembered the window was still 
closed. He sighed and woke Figaro to 
open it. Through the casement, they saw 
the Evening Star. 

“The Wishing Star!” whispered Gep- 
petto. 

Then he knelt like a child, clasped his 
hands, and said: 


“Star light, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen tonight, 

I wish I may—I wish I might— 
Have the wish I wish tonight!” 


He turned to his wooden puppet. “Pi- 
nocchio, I wish you were a real boy.” 


Ee8e after Geppetto had gone to sleep, 
Jiminy Cricket lay awake thinking. 
It made him sad to realize the old man’s 
wish could never come true, and tired as 
he was, the little fellow could not sleep. 

Suddenly he heard something. Music— 
mysterious music! He sat up and looked 
around the room. Then he saw a strange 
light—a brilliant glow, which grew more 
dazzling every minute. It was the star— 
the Evening Star, floating down the sky 
and entering Geppetto’s window! 

Then, in the center of its blinding glow, 
appeared a very beautiful lady dressed in 
robes of flowing blue. 

“As I live and breathe!” Jiminy whis- 
pered in astonishment. “A fairy!” For in 
her hand he saw a wand tipped with a 
shining star. 

The beautiful lady was none other than 
the Blue Fairy, whose work it is to see 
that people are rewarded for their good 
deeds. She is really the nicest of all fairies. 
She came tonight in answer to Geppetto’s 
wish. 

She leaned over the old wood carver 
and spoke to him ever so softly, so as not 
to disturb his slumber. “Good Geppetto,” 
she said, “you have given so much happi- 
ness to others, you deserve to have your 
wish come true!” 

Then she turned to the wooden puppet. 
Reaching out her glittering wand, she 
spoke these words: 


“Little puppet made of pine! 
Wake! The gift of life is thine!” 


And when the wand touched him, Pi- 
nocchio came to life! First he blinked his 
eyes, then he raised his wooden arm and 
wiggled his jointed fingers. “I can move!” 
he cried joyfully. “I can talk!” 

“Yes, Pinocchio,” the Blue Fairy smiled. 
“Geppetto needs a little son. So tonight I 
give you life.” 

“Then I’m a real boy!” cried Pinocchio. 

“No,” said the Fairy sadly. “There is no 
magic that can make us real. I have given 
you life—the rest is up to you.” 

“Tell me what I must do,” begged Pi- 
nocchio. “I want to be a real boy!” 

“Prove yourself brave, truthful, and 
unselfish,” said the Blue Fairy. “Be a good 
son to Geppetto—make him proud of you! 
Then, some day, you will wake up and 
find yourself a real boy!” 
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“Whew! That won’t be easy,” thought 
Jiminy Cricket. 

But the Blue Fairy, also, realized what 
a hard task she was giving Pinocchio. “The 
world is full of temptations,” she con- 
tinued. “You must learn to choose between 
right and wrong—” 

“Right? Wrong?” questioned Pinocchio. 
“How will I know?” 

Jiminy wrung his hands in despera- 
tion. But the wise Fairy answered. 

“Your conscience will tell you the dif- 
ference between right and wrong,” she 
explained. 

“‘Conscience,’’’ Pinocchio repeated. 
“What are conscience?” 

That was too much for Jiminy. He 
hopped down to enter the conversation. 

“A conscience,” he shouted, “is that 
still, small voice people won't listen to! 
That’s the trouble with the world today!” 

“Are you my conscience?” asked Pi- 
nocchio eagerly. ; 

Jiminy was embarrassed; but the Blue 
Fairy came to his rescue. “Would you like 
to be Pinocchio’s conscience? You are a 
man of the world. What is your name?” 

Jiminy was flattered. “Jiminy Cricket,” 
he answered. 

“Kneel, Mister Cricket,’ commanded 
the Blue Fairy. 

Jiminy knelt and trembled as her wand 
touched him. 

“I dub you Pinocchio’s conscience,” she 
proclaimed, “Lord High Keeper of the 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong! Arise— 
Sir Jiminy Cricket!” 

And when the dusty little cricket rose, 
his shabby clothes were gone and he 
ie clad in elegant raiment from head to 

oot. ‘ 

“Don’t I get a badge or something?” 
he asked. 

“We'll see,” the Blue Fairy smiled. 

“Make it a gold one?” urged Jiminy. 

“Perhaps, if you do your job well,” she 
said. “I leave Pinocchio in your hands. 
Give him the benefit of your advice and 
experience. Help him to be a real boy!” 

It was a serious moment for the little 
cricket. He promised to help Pinocchio as 
much as he could, and to stick by him 
through thick and thin. The Blue Fairy 
thanked him. 

“And now, Pinocchio,” she said, “be a 
good boy—and always let your conscience 
be your guide! Don’t be discouraged be- 
cause you are different from the other 
boys! Remember—any child who is not 
good, might just as well. be made of 
wood!” : 

The Blue Fairy backed slowly away. 
There was one last soft chord of music, 
and she was gone. 


Ppa and Jiminy stared silently 
at the spot where the Fairy had stood, 
half-hoping she might return. The little 
cricket finally broke the spell. 

“Say, she’s all right, son!” he exclaimed. 
“Remember what she told you—always 
let your conscience be your guide!” 

“Yes, sir, I will!” answered Pinocchio. 

“And when you need me, whistle,” said 
Jiminy, “like this!” 

“Like this?” Pinocchio tried, but no 
sound came. 

So Jiminy sang him a little lecture-les- 
son, which went something like this: 


“When you get in trouble 

And you don’t know right from wrong, 
Give a little whistle, 

Give a little whistle. 

When you meet temptation 

And the urge is very strong, 

Give a little whistle, 

Give a little whistle.” 


"SH-S-SH, SUSAN! THE BRIDE'S ON THE GRIDDLE!” 





SUSAN: “Good grief, don’t tell me it’s that meddlesome SUSAN: “‘It’s a shame anda pity, Timothy, because the poor girl works 
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IN QUARANTINE 


Is your child develops sniffles, a cough, 
a sore throat, or suddenly becomes 
restless and fretful, it is wise to estab- 
lish your own home quarantine—keep- 
ing him alone in his room for a day 
or two. 


At intervals take his temperature. If 
he develops a fever or if other com- 
plications appear, send for your doc- 
tor. His symptoms may be a warning 
that he is coming down with one of 
the diseases of childhood. 


In any case, it is safe to regard an ill- 
ness of a child as contagious’ until 
known to be otherwise. To put off iso- 
lating the child until the doctor has 
pronounced it measles, or scarlet fever, 
or whooping cough may endanger other 
children. Most contagious diseases are 
more easily transmitted in their earli- 
est stages. 


If your child proves to have a conta- 
gious disease, releasing him too soon 
may cause a relapse. He should re- 
main in bed until the doctor gives 
him permission to get up. Keep other 
children as far away from the sick 
room as possible. Dishes and silver- 
used by the sick child should be sep- 
arated from other family dishes and 
boiled; his napkins, towels and bed 
linen also kept apart and sterilized. 





Two or three months after your child 
has recovered from a contagious ill- 
ness, it is advisable to take him to the 
doctor to see if there are any after- 
effects. For lack of this precaution 
many youngsters grow up with per- 
manently weakened hearts which some- 
times follow in the wake of rheumatic 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough or measles. Kidney trouble 
and impairments of hearing and eye- 
sight are other possible complications 
of some of these diseases. 


During any local epidemic, parents 
should keep children away from par- 
ties, movies and crowds generally. If 
your child or one of his playmates is 
ill, do not let them play together until 
you are sure that the danger is past. 
If you know your child has been ex- 
posed to measles, whooping cough or 
scarlet fever, it is particularly im- 
portant to keep him where you can 
watch him closely. 


The Metropolitan will gladly send 
you any, or all, of these booklets: 
“Measles,” “Scarlet Fever,” “Whoop- 
ing Cough,” “Diphtheria,” “Tonsils 
and Adenoids,” “What is Rheuma- 
tism?” “Colds, Influenza, Pneumo- 
nia.” Address a postcard to Booklet 
Department 1039-G. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. BECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Then he began dancing down the strings 
of a violin on the bench, balancing him- 
self with his small umbrella. 


“Take the straight and narrow path, 
And if you start to slide, 

Give a little whistle, 

Give a little whistle.” 


Just then the violin string broke. Jiminy 
fell over backward, but picked himself up 
and finished, “And always let your con- 
science be your guide.” 

Pinocchio watched entranced as the 
little cricket went on dancing. Finally, he, 
too, jumped up and tried to make his 
wooden feet go through the same steps. 
But he danced too close to the edge of the 
workbench, lost his balance, and fell clat- 
teringly to the floor. 

The noise woke Geppetto. “Who’s there?” 
he called. 

Pinocchio, on the floor, answered, “It’s 
me!” 

Geppetto’s teeth chattered with fright. 
“Figaro, there’s somebody in here!” he 
whispered. “A burglar, maybe! Come, 
we'll catch him!” , 

Then, to his surprise, he noticed his 
puppet, which he had left on the work- 
bench, lying on the floor. 


sé HY, Pinocchio!” he exclaimed, “how 

did you get down there?” He picked 
the puppet up and set him back on the 
bench. Imagine his surprise when Pinoc- 
chio answered! 

“T fell down,” he said. 

Geppetto stared. “What! You're talk- 
ing?” he cried. “No! You’re only a marion- 
ette. You can’t talk!” ” 

“Yes, I can,” insisted the puppet. “I can 
move, too!” CR es 5 

The old man backed away. “No, no,” he 
argued. “I must be dreaming! I will pour 
water on myself! I will stick me with 
pins!” Geppetto made sure he was awake. 
“Now we will see who is dreaming,” he 
challenged. “Go on—say something!” 

Pinocchio laughed merrily. “Do it 
again!” he begged. “You’re awful funny! 
I like you!” = 

“You do talk,” said the old man, in a 
hushed voice. “Pinocchio! It’s a miracle! | 
Figaro! Cleo! Look—he’s alive!” ; 

Geppetto didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry, he was so happy. “This calls for a 
celebration!” he announced. 

He turned on a music box and beg 
to dance. He went to his toy shelves and 
filled his arms with playthings. It was just - 
like Christmas for Pinocchio. He couldn’t 
decide which toy to play with first! 

But the music box ran down and the 
celebration ended: 

“Now it is time for bed,” said the old 
wood carver. “Come, Pinocchio. You shall 
sleep here in this dresser drawer.” 

He went to get something for Pinocchio 
to sleep in. Just then Pinocchio noticed a 
new toy—the burning candle. He thought 
the flame was pretty, and reached out to 
pick it up. One of his wooden fingers 
caught fire. He was very pleased. 

“Took!” he exclaimed. “Pretty!” 

“Help, help!” Geppetto cried, picking 
Pinocchio up in his arms. He plunged the 
burning finger into the goldfish bowl. 
The flame sizzled and went out. 

“Why, Pinocchio,” he scolded.. “You 
must never play with fire!” ~~ 

“Why not?” Pinocchio asked. 

“Because you are made of wood,” Gep- 
petto chuckled. “But never mind. Go to 
sleep—it’s late. Sleep fast, Pinocchio!” 

That night, Jiminy Cricket did an un- 
usual thing—for him. He prayed. He 
prayed that Pinocchio might never disap- 
point that kind, happy old man, or the 
lovely Blue Fairy, and that he might be 
a good conscience, so Pinocchio would 
soon earn the right to be a real boy. 


Star of Society Pages—Mrs. John Roosevelt 
is the former Anne Clark, charming young 
member of prominent Massachusetts family. 
Has been constantly in the public eye since 
her marriage. 


Frequent Hyde Park Visitor—On broad lawns 
of traditional Roosevelt estate, she pats 
“Sandy” while “Schean” looks downcast. 


Modern Mansion—Mrs. Roosevelt graciously 
voses in doorway of her mother’s fashionable 
Nahant, Mass., home. 
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But they both praise the 
"SKIN- VITAMIN care* 


a famous cream maker 
gives today 


QUESTION TO MISS WRIGHT: 
How important is a good complexion 
to a girl who wants to go on the stage? 


ANSWER: 


“I'd say it’s one of the first 
requirements. Using Pond’s 2 creams 
has done a lot for me, I know. The 
Cold Cream is marvelous for 
removing stale make-up—it gets my 
skin clean and fresh. A healthy skin is 
so important to me that I’m glad 

to be able to give it extra care—with 
‘skin-vitamin’ in Pond’s Cold Cream.” 


QUESTION TO MISS WRIGHT: 


What do you do to guard your skin 
against sun and wind? 


ANSWER: 


“That’s where my 2nd cream comes 
in. When I’ve been outdoors, I 
always spread on a light film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This single 
application smooths away roughness 
in no time!” 


Re ereeenneeeeeeenetenineensionss 
*Statements about the “skin-vitamin” are based upon 


medical literature and tests on the skin of animals 


following accepted laboratory methods. 
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Backstage—Muriel Wright graduated from 
Maplewood, N. J., high school. Served 
apprenticeship with Provincetown players last 
4 summer. Just got her big chance in road show 
: \ of “Our Town.” 
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Between Rehearsals— Muriel often relaxed — 
on picturesque Provincetown wharf. Above,a 
litter of kittens has discovered her retreat. fe 
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For Her Scrapbook—Like every budding 
player, Muriel eagerly collects clippings and 
pictures. Below, an amateur snaps her with 
boy friend. 


SEND FOR Pond’s, Dept. 1-CVK, Clinton, Conn. 


Rush special tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream, 
Vanishing Cream and Liquefying Cream 
(quicker-melting cleansing cream) and 7 
different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. | 
enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 
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... that’s always a signal for 
more smoking pleasure 


All around you, you’ll see that friendly 
white package ...that means more and more 
smokers everywhere are agreed that Chesterfields 
are milder and better-tasting . . . for everything you 


want in a cigarette, CHESTERFIELD WINS 
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All was still in the little shop. High in 
the sky the Evening Star twinkled softly, 
as though smiling approval of a good 
night’s work. 

Morning dawned bright and clear. As 
the school bells rang out over the village, 
their clamor sent pigeons flying from the 
old belfry like colored fans spread against 
the white clouds. 

The school bells carried a special mes- 
sage of joy to old Geppetto. Today his own 
son was to join the other little ones on 
their way to school! 

Pinocchio, too, was impatient. His face, 
shiny from scrubbing, beamed with ex- 


citement. Even Figaro and Cleo realized | 


it was a gala day. 

At last Pinocchio was pronounced ready. 
Geppetto opened the door. For the first 
time the puppet looked out at the wide, 
wide world. How beautiful it was! 

“What are those?” he asked, pointing 
down the street. 

“Those are the children, bless them!” 
Geppetto answered. “They are the boys 
and girls—your schoolmates, Pinocchio!” 

“Real boys?” Pinocchio asked eagerly. 

“Yes, my son. And if you study hard, 
you'll soon be as smart as they are. Wait 
a minute—your books—” 

Little Figaro appeared at the door, tug- 
ging at the strap which held Pinocchio’s 
schoolbooks. 

“Ah, thank you, Figaro. You, too, want 
to help! Pinocchio, here are your books. 
Remember: be a good boy. Choose your 
friends carefully; shun evil companions. 
Mind the teacher—” 

“Good-bye!” shouted Pinocchio, pull- 
ing carelessly away. But he thought better 
of it, ran back, and threw his arms around 
Geppetto. “Good-bye, Father,” he saidshy- 
ly. Off he marched, his books under his 
arm, chock-full of good resolutions. 

Jiminy Cricket heard the school bells and 
jumped up in a great hurry. Suppose Pi- 
nocchio had gone off to school without him! 
If ever a small boy needs a conscience, 
it is on his first day at school. A fine 
time to oversleep, he thought. Then he 
stuffed his shirt hastily inside his trou- 
sers, and grabbed his hat, and rushed out. 

“Hey, Pinoke!” he called cheerily. “Wait 
for me!” 

Geppetto saw Pinocchio safely off to 
school, then went cheerily to his work- 
bench. 

“An extra mouth to feed, Figaro,” he 
chuckled to the kitten. “Yet what a joy 
it is to have someone to work for!” 


Bet alas, many a dreary day and night 
were to pass before the old wood 
carver saw his boy again! For in spite of 
Geppetto’s warning, Pinocchio fell into 
bad company! He met two scheming ad- 
venturers—a fox and a cat, the worst pair 
of scoundrels in the whole countryside. 

Run down at the heel and patched at 
the seat, these villains managed somehow 
to look like elegant gentlemen out for 
a stroll. But, as usual, they were up to no 

ood. 

2 Suddenly, “Look!” cried the sharp-eyed 
fox, who went by the name of J. Worth- 
ington Foulfellow, alias Honest John. “Do 
you see what I see?” 

He pointed with his cane. The stupid 
cat, who was called Gideon, stared at Pi- 
nocchio. 

“A puppet that walks!” marveled Foul- 
fellow. “A live puppet—a marionette with- 
out strings! Gideon,” he whispered, dodg- 
ing into a doorway, “that boy is worth a 
fortune to someone. Now who—” His rov- 
ing eye fell on a poster stuck to a near-by 
signboard. 

“Stromboli’s Marionette Show,” the fox 
read slowly. Then he snapped his fingers. 


“That’s it!” he whispered. “We'll sell the | 


9 


puppet to Stromboli! ; 
Thus the villains plotted. As Pinocchio 














This enchanting bride, Mrs. R. W. Plummer, SAYS eee 


“Take my word for it— 


lovely skin steps up charm 


My favorite complexion care— 
that’s what I call Camay’s gentle beauty 
cleansing! And, believe me, there’s nothing 
like a lovely complexion for stepping up 
your charm! 

(Signed) CONSTANCE B. PLUMMER 

Menke eee (Mrs. R. W. Plummer) 
OOK YOUR LOVELIEST! Do all you can 
Lo to help bring out your hidden beauty! 
Like clever Mrs. Plummer, help guard the 


Vincent J. Connors of New Jersey says, “I can’t 
praise Camay enough as a beauty aid!” 
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precious charm of a radiantly lovely skin 
with Camay’s gentle cleansing! 

You will like Camay, for it has that 
priceless cleansing combination — thor- 
oughness with mildness. Camay leaves your 
skin completely clean. Yet Camay is 
gentle! We’ve proved that mildness, with 
tests against several popular toilet soaps, 
on various types of skin. Repeatedly, 
Camay came out milder. You'll find Camay 
marvelous for your beauty bath, too—a re- 
freshing aid to daintiness. You'll 
like Camay’s low price! Get three 
cakes today—use it regularly! 
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MAYBE YoU OUGHT To JOIN THE 
" REGULARS’ SIR SID. GET MORE 
“BULK” IN YOUR DIET. TAKE JEFF AND 
ME-WEEAT KELLOGGS ALL BRAN 
FOR BREAKFAST EVERY DAY- AND 
BOY, DOES IT MAKE A DIFFERENCE! 


WHASSA MATTER,SIR SIDNEY? 
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S there a better way to correct constipation 
than just bearing it first and trying to cure 

it later? There is, if it’s the common kind due 
to lack of “bulk” in the diet. Get at the cause 
and prevent the trouble, with that crisp, 
crunchy, bulk-rich cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran. oan 
Eat it every day, drink plenty of water, and see A NATURAL 
if the world isn’t brighter! All-Bran is made by 
Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. Sold by all grocers. 





Join the “Regulars with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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—by Bud Fisher 














passed, the fox put out his cane. Pinocchio 
tripped and fell. 

“My dear young man! I’m so sorry,” 
Foulfellow apologized. “A most regrettable 
accident, Mr.—er—” 

“Pinocchio,” said the puppet cheerfully. 

“You’re sure youre not hurt?” 

“No, I’m all right, thanks,” replied Pi- 
nocchio, trying to pull away. He was still 
eager to get to school. But the wily fox 
had other plans. He held the puppet back 
with his cane. 

“Took, Gideon!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
see what I see?” 

He turned Pinocchio around, admiring 
him from every angle, as though he had 
made a great discovery. 

“Took at that profile!” he cried. “And 
that figure! What a personality! My boy,” 


‘lhe said, squeezing Pinocchio’s hand, “let 


me congratulate you. You’re a born actor. 
Your place is in the theatre!” 

“Thank you,”. said Pinocchio, pleased. 
“But I have to go to school.” 

“School!” the fox interrupted with a 
scornful laugh. “Of course, my boy—but 
later! Your career comes first. Why, I can 
see you now. The crowded house .. . the 
lights grow dim . .. and the curtain 


‘l rises... .” Dramatically Foulfellow raised 


his cape. “To be or not to be?” he recited 
soulfully. “Ah, Hamlet—the immortal 
Hamlet!” 


ie did not take the clever fox long to © 
persuade Pinocchio to forget about 
school. As Jiminy Cricket came hurrying 
up, imagine how shocked he was to see 
Pinocchio with those rascals. 

“Slickers!” the wise little cricket ex- 
claimed. “No good will come of this. Hey, 
Pinoke! That’s not the way to school!” 

Though he called frantically, Pinocchio 
did not hear him. Instead, off he went with 
his new-found friends. 

Jiminy gave a gigantic hop, which 
landed him on Foulfellow’s hat, where he 
finally got Pinocchio’s attention. 

“It’s about time!” snorted Jiminy. “Now 
you listen to me for a while. Remember, 
I’m your conscience! You’d better take my 
advice—turn around and go to school!” 

“But, Jiminy,” argued the foolish pup- 
pet, “my place is in the theatre! Mr. 
Honest John told me so!” 

“Honest John! Who’s that?” 

“Him!” Pinocchio answered, pointing to 
the fox. “His name is J. Worthington 
Foulfellow. The J. stands for John, Honest 
John. He’s my friend. He’s going to help 
me to be a success!” 

‘Don’t you believe all you hear,” Jiminy 
warned. “Son, those fellows are a couple 
of ill winds in cheap clothing! You tell 
Honest John you’re not going to be an 
actor. Tell him you’re going to school, 
work hard, and become a real boy.” 

Pinocchio didn’t know what to do. He 
looked from Jiminy to Foulfellow. The fox 
beckoned impatiently. 

“Come, my boy,” he announced. “There 
is no time to lose. We are off to fame and 
fortune!” 

Fame and fortune! The words were too 
much for Pinocchio. 

“Good-bye, Jiminy!”-he called, and 
away he went with the fox and cat, leav- 
ing the little cricket puzzled and angry. 

Jiminy was not the only one who was 
disappointed. For an instant the Blue 
Fairy appeared in a circle of golden light. 

“Poor Pinocchio,” she sighed. “So soon!” 

Then she disappeared. The spot where 
she had stood became only a pool of lim- 
pid sunlight. Jiminy, sitting forlornly near 
by, did not even see her. 

“That boy!” he muttered. “He’s burning 
his britches at both ends! But what can I 
do? Run and tell his father? No—he 
wouldn’t believe me. Call the police? No— 
it’s too late for that. Why don’t you fol- 
low him?” 


Voted Most Glamorous... Debs who 
take this Woodbury Facial Cocktail 





Costume by I. Magnin 


CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


Noted Society Commentator Says: 


VJ 
Conilance Matthews 
Prominent in Pasadena Society is lovely 
Constance Matthews. Among her many 
accomplishments are sketching and sing- 
ing. She plays a fast game of tennis, 
rides horseback like one born to the 
saddle. Pretty as a picture, with fair, 


fresh skin, she awards all honors to 
Woodbury for her flawless complexion. 
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“At coming-out parties and other gala society events, certain debutantes I 


know always steal the show. Their beauteous complexions, kept lovely with 
a5 o'clock Woodbury Facial Cocktail, make them magnets for admiring eyes.” - 


Tonight Attract Men’s Admiring 
Glances ... Take this Exhilarating 
Beauty Treatment with Woodbury 


F you would win your heart’s desire, take 
I the advice of glamorous debutantes. 
Give yourself a Woodbury Facial Cocktail 
whenever your skin looks haggard with 
fatigue. Face to face with a man, your com- 
plexion must be lovely! 

Many of the fairest debs take a beauty 
cocktail before every date. This simple 
cleansing with Woodbury Facial Soap helps 


revive your tired, end-of-the-day complex- 
ion, makes skin softly enchanting. 


Long before this year’s crop of lovely 
debs was born, Woodbury Facial Soap was 
used by the belles of the ’90s. Its famous 
formula has helped millions of women to 
“A Skin You Love to Touch”. Now a skin- 
invigorating Vitamin in Woodbury’s creamy 
lather aids the skin’s vitality. 

Before dinner tonight, give your com- 
plexion a refreshing Facial Cocktail with 
Woodbury. You'll fascinate men’s eyes! 
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He stood up, clicked his heels together, 
and answered his own question. “By gosh, 
I will!” he decided. 

But Jiminy’s little heart was heavy. He 
felt certain Pinocchio was about to ruin 
his chances of ever becoming a real boy. 
He kept thinking about old Geppetto. 

That day the old wood carver worked 
harder than he had ever done in his life. 
When the other children passed by on their 
way home, he peered anxiously out. His 
little wooden boy was not among them. 

“Oh, well,” he told Figaro laughingly, 
“perhaps he was naughty and his teacher 
made him stay after school.” 

He cooked a delicious supper, and set 
the table with china dishes and tin knives 
and forks in Pinocchio’s honor. Twilight 
fell, and still Pinocchio did not appear. 

Had it not been for the fact that Gep- 
petto was a stay-at-home, he would have 
known where Pinocchio was. For by now 
the whole village was plastered with pos- 
ters advertising Stromboli’s Marionette 
Show: “See Stromboli’s NEw wonder pup- 
pet—PrnoccHio THE GREAT!” 

Yes. The plot of the greedy fox had suc- 
ceeded beyond his finest dreams. Foulfel- 
low had gone to Stromboli and told him 
of this wonder puppet, which could walk 
and talk without the aid of strings. Strom- 
boli had agreed to purchase him if what 
Foulfellow said was true. 

So the fox summoned the cat to show 
Pinocchio to the puppetmaster. Stromboli 
examined him and found that everything 
the rogues claimed was true: Pinocchio 
was a live puppet; he could walk and talk 
without the aid of strings. Stromboli 
rubbed his hands together greedily. 

“Congratulations, Maestro!” said Foul- 
fellow. “I was sure you would appreciate 
this young man’s talent. My boy, con- 
gratulations to you as well! Wait for me 
without—” 

He pushed Pinocchio and the cat outside. 

“T will buy him,” said Stromboli, reach- 
ine ie his blouse. “Here! Two hun- 

e — s 

“Not enough.” Foulfellow shook hishead. 

“‘!’'m a poor man!” Stromboli groaned. 
“Three hundred—?” 

“Only three hundred, for that paragon 
then itso, of puppetry, that miracle of marionettes?” 

en : Foulfellow laughed scornfully. “My good 
_ new sensation that makes ee no yonder gow are poor. You don’t 
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e The way Squiss DENT Good-bye” Ben ea eee ae 
ee a But before the scoundrel got out, Strom- 
someting fo ce valli! toa boli gave him a fat sack of gold, which 
agent that fights the acids, w Or the fox counted and hid carefully under 
that threaten pretty teeth. You'll like 


his cape. Outside, he and the cat bade 
ee Pinocchio fond farewell and went away. 
And when you discover a dentifrice yo 
oughly good for you, the thing to do i 


Thus Pinocchio, never realizing that he 
out and buy it! 


Life holds a wonde 


new moment! 


had been sold into a life of slavery, joined 
Stromboli’s Marionette Show. | 





BE WAS Stromboli’s custom to travel 
wherever he chose, carrying his mar- 
ionettes and crew in wagons, like a gypsy 
caravan. Here business had been very 
slow; the caravan was scheduled to move 
on soon. But with this new attraction— 
this wonder puppet, Pinocchio—things 
might be different! 

So today Stromboli set the stage (which 

was simply one of his wagons with the 
side let down to form a narrow platform) 
with more than usual care. Everything 
was set for a gala performance. 
_ When night fell, a gay crowd collected 
in the square. A record audience was on 
hand for the debut of Pinocchio the Great. 
Of course, Jiminy came early. The curious 
little cricket chose a front seat on a lamp- 
post near the stage. He didn’t want to 
miss a thing. 

Maestro Stromboli, dressed in a tight- 
fitting velvet-suit, appeared and raised his 
baton. The band began to play. The show 
was on! 


Out came the usual wooden marionettes, 


SQUIBB TOOTH POWDER also contains a. 

new taste thrill and the same acid-neutral- 
izing properties, It is attractively packaged 
in a smart cream-and-sepia container. 





x Taste and feel the refreshing difference 


Squibb dental cream 
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ONCE SKY-HIGH IN PRICE—BUT NOT NOW! 


T’S QUITE TRUE that once it was only in 
i a town’s richest homes that you’d see 
percale sheets. People who slept in crisp, 
silky-smooth percale sheets had chauffeurs 
to drive them, and had caterers in to “do” 
their elaborate parties. 

But that’s not true today! Now even 
youngsters starting married life on a shoe- 
string are able to afford the luxury of per- 
cale sheets! For Cannon is turning out a 
percale sheet that costs only a few pennies 
more than heavy-duty muslin! 






eas _— Ss 


Here’s wear, and to spare, for the thrifty! Be- 
cause Cannon Percale Sheets are woven with 
25% more threads to the square inch than even 
the best-grade muslin, they aren’t fazed by the 
hardest kind of wear. Laundry tests have 
proved Cannon Percales can take four years’ 
washings and still be in excellent condition. 





Lighter sheets, lighter washdays. A Cannon Per- 
cale Sheet is very much lighter than heavy 
muslin ...much easier to handle in the tub. 
And if you send your laundry out at pound 
rates, this lightness can save you laundry costs 
of about $3.25 per year per bed. 





 — 


Note the “size label” feature! No more getting 
the wrong-sized sheet out of your linen closet 
by mistake ...a convenient size label is sewed 
into the hem of each sheet. Even when they’re 
folded, you can quickly discover their size. 


CANNON MILLS, INC., 





PERCALE SHEETS 
$149" 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
CANNON TOWELS 







*This price may vary 
slightly due to differ- 
ent shipping costs and 
seasonal fluctuations 
of market prices. 






Hee ANUS 
CANNON 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Guaranteed by Good 


Yet Cannon Percale Sheets sell in most stores 
for around only $1.49 ... immaculate, pack- 
aged, ready for use. That’s all this blissful lux- 
ury costs you! Buy some, today! (Also avail- 
able at slightly higher prices in six clear, lovely 
colors: peach, azure, maize, pink, jade, dusty 
rose. Pillowcases to match.) 
¥. 7 7 7 


For their customers who want to pay about 
a dollar, Cannon also makes an outstanding 
muslin sheet...a superior value at a low price. 


NEWS! Cannon Hosiery! Pure silk... full 
fashioned ... sheer and lovely ... better made 
to cut down “mystery runs!" Ask about Cannon 
Hosiery at your favorite store. 


Housekeeping Magazine as advertised therein. 


Homes are brighter and housework is 
lighter with these new products from 
the Socony- Vacuum Laboratories. 
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TAVERN NON-RUB 


FLOOR WAX 
Produces a beautiful fin- 
ish that water cannot spot. 
Easy to apply, it dries 
and gleams in 20 minutes. 
* Gets brighter with use. 


TAVERN 


PAINT CLEANER 
Quickly takes off smudg- | 


es, grease and dirt from | 
walls and woodwork. Itis | 
non-caustic and can be | 
used regularly without 


dulling the finish. 


TAVERN WINDOW CLEANER « TAVERN 
FLOORWAX (PASTE) e TAVERN ELECTRIC 

MOTOR OIL « TAVERN CANDLES 
Every Tavern Product car- 

ries a double guarantee—by 
sswilbia Socony-Vacuum and 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine. 









Ask for Tavern Products at your local store. 
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STAR TAVERN in the center of Rusper, 
England, famed for its hospitality 
during the time of Queen Victoria. 


TAVERN 


PRODUCTS 


FOR THE HOME 
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to go jerkily through their little acts. The 
audience clapped half-heartedly. This was 
not what they had come to see. 

“Where is the wonder puppet?” they 
began grumbling. Finally a voice cried, 
“Bring on Pinocchio!” 

Stromboli signaled his helpers to empty 
the stage. “Ladies and gentlemen!” he pro- 
claimed. “Now comes the most sensational 
act of my show! I give you the miracle 
marionette of the ages—a puppet who 
dances and sings without the aid of strings! 
Imported from the four corners of the 
universe—the great and only Prnoccuio!” 

“Boo! Boo!” cried the audience, for they 
did not believe there could be such a mar- 
ionette anywhere in the world. But the 
curtain rose, and there stood—Pinocchio! 


he an instant the audience suspected 
a trick. Then the marionette moved. 
He walked to the footlights. He was alive! 
And he had no strings. 

Pinocchio was frightened by all these 
strange faces, but Stromboli motioned to 
him. “Sing!” he commanded, “Sing!” 

Pinocchio swallowed hard and bravely 
began to sing: 


“Y’ve no strings to hold me down, 

To make me fret and make me frown, 
I once had strings but now I’m free— 
There-are no strings on me! 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

What a pleasant way to be— 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

There are no strings on me!” 


When Pinocchio finished, the audience 
broke into wild cheers. “More! More!” 
they shouted enthusiastically. 

Stromboli grinned. The applause was 
music to his ears. Jiminy was so surprised 
he nearly fell off his seat! 

Once more the music began. Other pup- 
pets were pulled out on strings to join 
Pinocchio. There were tiny Dutch-girl 
puppets, who rolled their eyes, and French 
girls, who flirted outrageously. There were 
Russian puppets, who danced like whirling 
dervishes, and cannibal puppets, who came 
out and did a whooping war dance. 

But always Pinocchio danced in the 
spotlight, the star of the show. Jiminy 
Cricket felt very sheepish. Had he given 
Pinocchio the wrong advice? Perhaps the 
fox and cat were right, and the theatre 
was the road to success! 

“Bravo! Bravissimo! Pinocchio!” the au- 
dience shouted, and showers of money fell 
on the stage about the puppet’s feet. 

Jiminy Cricket was convinced now that 
he had been a fool. “Well, that’s that,” he 
said sadly. “He won’t need me any more. 
What does an actor want with a con- 
science?” 

So the little cricket, certain that his job 
was over, walked away, the applause still 
ringing in his ears. 

When at last the crowd realized the 
show was over and went home, Strom- 
boli lifted Pinocchio up and kissed him on 
both cheeks. “Bravo! Bravissimo!” he 
cried. “Pinocchio, you are a great actor. 
You are a sensation. I love you dearly!” 

“Thank you,” replied Pinocchio shyly. 
“T’m very glad. But now I must go.” 

“Go?” Stromboli repeated. “Go? Where 
must you go, my little friend?” 

“Why home, of course,” answered Pi- 
nocchio. “I must tell my father what has 
happened. He doesn’t know where I am.” 

Now that the excitement was over, 
Pinocchio realized suddenly that he was 
homesick. For the first time that day, the 
selfish puppet thought of Geppetto. 

But when he spoke of home, Stromboli 
began to laugh loudly. “Ha, ha, ha!” he 
roared. “This is very comical!” 

Suddenly he stopped laughing, and a 
scowl blackened his face. He picked Pinoc- 
chio up, opened the door of a large bird- 
cage, and thrust him roughly inside. Then 
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he locked the cage door and placed the 
key safely in his pocket. 

“There!” he growled. “This is your 
home! You belong to me! This town is too 
small for us. We will tour the world. Lon- 
don, Monte Carlo, Constantinople—” 

“No, no!” cried Pinocchio. “I don’t want 
to go to Constantinople. I want to go 
home!” 

“Quiet, little one,’ Stromboli advised. 
“You will never see your home again. But 
you will make lots of money—for me!” 

“No, no!” begged Pinocchio. “I don’t 
want to be an actor! Let me out! Ill tell 
my father!” 

“Foolish one, be still,’ Stromboli 
chuckled. “When you wake tomorrow, you 
will be far away! But you will learn to like 
this life. And when you grow too old to 
sing and dance, you will make good fire- 
wood. Look!” 

He pointed to a wood box in the corner. 
To Pinocchio’s horror, he recognized the 
sticks as parts of wooden marionettes— 
legs, arms, heads—broken and useless. 

“Tet me out!” he screamed. 

But Stromboli only laughed and left the 
wagon. 

Pinocchio began to cry bitterly. Between 
sobs he could hear rain pattering dismally 
on the roof. Then he heard the creak of 
wheels, and realized they were leaving! 

The lifeless marionettes hanging about 
the wagon swung mournfully back and 
forth. Pinocchio looked at them through 
his tears, realizing he was no better off 
than they. He once had had a chance to 
become a real boy, but now— He buried 
his face in his hands. 

As the caravan rumbled off through the 
quiet village, old Geppetto, who was out 
searching for his lost son, saw it pass. But 
it was the last place he would have thought 
of looking for Pinocchio. Cold and de- 
jected, he padded ‘along, peering into every 
window and doorway. He searched even 
the waterfront; but the only person he saw 
was a policeman standing on a rain-swept 
wharf. 

The policeman stared curiously at the 
funny old man. 

‘Pm looking for my son,” explained 
Geppetto, “a puppet about so high—” 

The policeman shook his head. “Crazy 
as a loon,” he said to himself as he watched 
the old man disappear in the fog. 


A eure sat dejectedly in the square, rain 
dripping in torrents from his tiny um- 
brella. The little cricket wanted very 
much to go and congratulate Pinocchio! 
But he felt a bit timid. - ; 

When he saw Stromboli’s caravan start 
away, he felt very sad indeed, for he had 
learned to love Pinocchio dearly. | 

“There he goes, sitting in the lap of lux- 
ury,” he said. “The world at his feet. 
Pinocchio the Great! Well,” he sighed, “I 
can always say ‘I knew him when.’”  - 

But still he was not resigned. , 

“I suppose it’s better this way,” he tri 
to tell himself. “I'll just go out of his life 
quietly. But I’d like to wish him luck for 
old times’ sake. . . . Well, why not?” he 
decided suddenly. “I may get thrown out, 
but here goes!” 

Imagine his surprise when he saw the 
great actor a prisoner in a birdcage! Pi- 
nocchio was glad to see his tiny friend, 
and poured his troubles into Jiminy’s ear. 

The cricket didn’t even say, “I told you 

so. 
“Never you mind, son,” he told Pinoc- 
chio. “Ill get you out in no time. I didn’t 
live in a hardware store two years for 
nothing.” 

And he tried to pick the lock of the 
birdcage. But try as he might, Jiminy was 
unable to release Pinocchio. 

“Tt would take a miracle to get you out 
of this,’ he admitted finally and hopped 
into the cage. 


REMEMBER HOW GOOD BEANS TASTED THEN ? 





Those are the days you’d love to re-live— Saturday nights you always hustled home to Memories of hunting trips of years gone by 
when a drowsy, sun-drenched summer after- supper! Sure enough—there on the table are inseparably mingled with the pungent 
noon, a cool, mossy bank, a fellow fisher- stood the old stanch bean crock ...send- smell of wood smoke, a mellow harvest 
man and a couple of plump, cold baked-bean ing up puffs of fragrant steam...teasing a moon, anda supper of luscious home-baked 
sandwiches spelled ae hungry boy almost beyond endurance... beans warming in a kettle... 


as they ought to be 


Heinz Offers Four Favorite 

Kinds of Real Oven-Baked 

Beans With Rich, Savory 
Old-Style Sauces! 


OU’LL detect a difference—an extraordinary 

tenderness and full-bodied flayor—in Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans. That’s because they’re 
actually baked in hot, dry ovens. For Heinz 
chefs know that only oven-baking makes beans 
mellow and mouth-watering—so downright 
mealy each morsel absorbs the rich, savory 
sauce right down to its very center! 


How about an honest-to-goodness old- 
fashioned New England bean feast Saturday 
night? Try Heinz Oven-Baked Boston-style 
Beans. They’re fairly drenched in a spicy molas- 
ses sauce and generously crowned with tender 
young pork. Heinz chefs sauce beans three 
other luscious ways, too—so your family can 
enjoy Heinz Beans the way they like ’em best. 
Serve some soon—and often! 


Boston- style In Tomato In Tomato Red 
with Pork Saucewith- Saucewith Kidney 
and Molasses out Pork Pork Beans 
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A 7O-YEAR TRADITION OF QUALITY BEHIND HEINZ BAKED BEANS 

















ood Housekeeping’ HELPED 


She had the problem of providing suitable towels for an athletic husband, two 
harum-scarum boys, an eighteen-year-old daughter, her guests and herself. Her 
budget, of course, was limited. On these pages she tells you how the recommenda- 
tions of Good Housekeeping editors helped answer her towel problem and 
saved her money. Read carefully. You’ll find that her experience will help you 
solve your towel problems and save you money. 
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“Here's one of the nicest all-purpose “I wish you could see the way Mary Jane brightened “These big, plain white, fast drying and long 
towels I ever saw. It’s a big, soft, white -up her bathroom just by selecting smart looking wearing towels for about 50c apiece, adver- 


towel with smart border stripes in color; colored towel sets. She got the idea from Good House- tised in Good Housekeeping, gave me the 
and the regular bath size is very inexpen- keeping, and now she’s so interested in her room that —_ answer to a towel problem that bothers most 
sive. I’m going to use these at our summer __ she’s learned to tidy up for herself.” (Mary Jane alter- mothers of active youngsters.” (She’s speak- 
cottage next year.” (This new towel is nates Martex Iris (illustrated) and Chrysanthemum, ing of Martex Monarch which comes in 5 sizes 
MartexCrest—idealforcamps,beaches,etc.) both of which come in gay new colors.) and 8 border colors with bath mats to match.) 
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“l really splurge on towels 
to my heart’s content. I buy sets of colored towels and I can really redecorate every time I 
change them. I’ve found that stores can do beautiful monogramming at little extra cost, so I 
have my nicest towels monogrammed.” (The colorful Martex Towels shown above will give 
you some idea of the many color schemes you can create in your guest room bath. These 


THIS MOTHER SOLVE 


THE FAMILY TOWEL PROBLEM 





“My husband likes great big towels and I prefer medium 
sized ones. So I was glad to find practical white towels with 
similar colored borders that come in different bath sizes.” 
(Martex Rex for her husband and Glendale (illustrated) 
for herself solve the problem in her bathroom. She might 
also have selected Martex Rio which comes in two bath 
sizes in the same pattern.) 





“I've found it pays to keep at least six towels of each size 
on hand for every member of the family and to use them in 
rotation. It’s odd how much longer each towel will wear when 
you give it a chance to rest between usings.” (She might well 
have added that each of her lovely Martex towels costs her 
only a few cents a year to own because they last so long.) 





“Through an ad in Good Housekeeping, I discovered these 
gay printed Martex dish towels that I knew would dry dishes 
without linting because they have the Institute’s seal of 
approval.” (She is speaking of the new Martex Dry-Me-Dry 
patented dish towels, shown here in the Bubbles, Floral 
and Chrysanthemum patterns. Your store has them in a 
variety of colors and they cost Jess than good linen towels.) 





“Do you use terry hand towels? Martha used to 
spend hours ironing hand towels. Now she gives my 
terry hand towels a shake and a fold and they’re 
done. Incidentally, Good Housekeeping Institute 
suggests that all terry towels be shaken vigorously 
before they are hung on the line. It keeps them soft 
and fluffy.” (Nearly all Martex patterns come in 
hand sizes. Martha is doing up Martex Tripoli.) 


“Like most men, Jack has 
spasms of devotion to his health 
when he goesin for cold showers 
and brisk rub-downs. I’ve some 
special rub-down towels I keep 
around for these occasions. He 
thinks they’re grand.” (These 
are Martex Linen rub-down 
Towels for the very hardy 
(illustrated); or Martex Man- 
chester or Imperial, either of 
which gives a mild friction rub. ) 














“I created quite a stir 
among my friends by 
giving these practical 
bridge prizes.” (The Martex 
Puff contains 6 assorted 
Martex wash cloths; one * 
cellophane package contains 
3 Martex Dry-Me-Dry Multi-Stripe dish towels; the other a 3-piece Martex 
Regent Bath Set. These retail for about $1 to $1.50.) 










BE THRIFTY... 


BUY 





BATH TOWELS 


GUARANTEED AS ADVERTISED IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


You'll find Martex towels at better department stores 
and linen shops where reliable merchandise is sold. 
They are priced from 50c to $2.50 for the bath sizes. 
Every Martex towel, regardless of price, is made with 
the plied yarn underweave—the longest wearing con- 
struction known. Because they wear so long, even the 
most expensive Martex towels cost only a few cents a 
year to own. Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


Save trouble by employing S.O.S. right now 
to shine your dull aluminum bright as new 






This magic little kitchen helper has been shining pots 
and pans for over twenty years. It’s good! Works fast, 
too. Dip, rub, rinse. Stains and scorches vanish. Dull 
aluminum shines again! No other cleanser just like it. 


Lifetime shine 


Try S.0.S. You'll like the new, bigger, oval pad with the 
soap specially distributed for longer life. You'll like the 
way it shines — the way it adds life and beauty to your 
prized aluminum. Keep S.0.S. handy—and use it daily! 


The S.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois 
$.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 100 Sterling Road, Toronto 


October 1939 Good Housekeeping 





OFFER! 


New type ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Saucepan, pint size (with 
cup measurements), for 25¢ and 2 S.O.S. package tops! 
(This offer is good in the U.S.A. only.) 


The S.0.S. Company, 6203 W. 65th St., 


Chicago. Gentlemen: Yes, send me that 
saucepan — it’s just the size I need. Enclosed 
are my 2 S.0.S. box tops and 25/. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


State 


They huddled sorrowfully together in 
the dim, swaying wagon. 

“T did so want to be a real boy,” thought 
Pinocchio. 

“I did so want that gold badge,” mourned 
Jiminy. Then he saw that Pinocchio was 
really crying. “There, there, son,” he com- 
forted him. “Take it easy! Be cheerful 
like me!” He pointed to a small, high win- 
dow in the wagon. “The rain has stopped, 
anyway,” he said. “Hey—look!” 

For just then the dark clouds parted 
and the Evening Star shone through. It 
seemed to be coming closer. 

“It’s the Blue Fairy!” whispered Pinoc- 
chio. “What shall I tell her?” 

The dim wagon became brighter every 
second. 

Just then, in her circle of light, the Blue 
Fairy appeared. “Why didn’t you go to 
school, Pinocchio?” she asked. 

Pinocchio blushed and stammered. Fi- 
nally, “Well,” he said, “I was going to 
school when I met somebody.” Then he 
hesitated. 

“Yes?” prompted the Fairy. 

“I met—two big monsters—with green 
eyes!” 

Jiminy Cricket whistled warningly. He 
could see danger ahead. But Pinocchio 
went right on. 

“They chased me with an axe,” he said, 
“and they tied me 
up in a big sack—” 

“And where was 
Sir Jiminy all this 
time?” interrupted 
the Blue Fairy. 

“Jiminy? Why— 
ah—they tied him 
up ima little sack!” 

And with that, 
- Pinocchio’s nose 
began to grow. It 
was very frighten- 
ing; but Pinocchio 
couldn’t stop lying. 
He added pirates, 
cannibals, and In- 
dians to his story. 
The more he em- 
broidered his ad- 
ventures, the more 
his nose grew, till 
it reached through 
the cage and clear 
across the wagon. 

Finally he gave 
up, and whimp- 
ered: “My nose! 
What’s happened?” 

“Perhaps you 
haven’t been tell- 
ing the truth,” sug- 
gested the Blue Fairy, smiling at him. 

“Oh, but I have—every word!” 

With that, bark began to grow on that 
long, funny nose. Twigs and leaves 
branched out here and there. Finally, at 
the very tip of it, Pinocchio could see a 
bird’s nest. He felt very ridiculous and 
ashamed. 

“Tell her the truth,” advised Jiminy in 
a whisper. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” Pinocchio ad- 
mitted sheepishly, “I wasn’t telling the 
truth.” 

And with that, nest, bark, twigs, and 
leaves all disappeared, and Pinocchio’s 
nose grew back to its usual length. The 
Blue Fairy reached over and gave it a 
little tweak. 

“You see, Pinocchio,” she told him, “a 
lie grows and grows until it is as plain as 
the nose on your face.” 

Pinocchio was miserably unhappy. “I'll 
never lie again,” he murmured. 

“That’s fine!” The Fairy smiled. “Now, 
how would you like to go home?” 

“Home? Oh, boy!” shouted Pinocchio. 
Then his face fell. “I only wish I could,” 
he said sadly. 


They’re pink! 


Don’t you think? 
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BUNNY EYES 

By Dixie Willson 
BUNNY eyes are funny eyes; 
Must be lots of fun to look through, 
Imagine what a gay surprise 


To see the world through Bunny eyes! 
I wouldn't even take the time 


EVERY day I think I'll play 
Can see things just like a bunny 
Then if the world is sort of gray 


Til see it rosy anyway 
- And have the Bunny habit 


“I will help you this time, Pinocchio,” 
said the Fairy. “Because you are truly 
sorry, you deserve one last chance. But 
if you fail again, you may never become a 
real boy!” 

She touched the cage with her wand, the 
door swung open, and Pinocchio was free. 
The wagon faded away, and he found him- 
self standing under the stars. Stromboli’s 
caravan rolled down the road without him. 
Pinocchio looked around. The Blue Fairy 
was gone! 

“She’s a mighty fine lady, son,” said 
Jiminy. “Now remember what she said. 
This is your last chance!” 

‘Tm going straight home and start all 
over again,” vowed Pinocchio. “Ill go to 
school, study hard, and try to become a 
real boy. I’ve learned my lesson!” 

Pinocchio was anxious now to see his 
father. 

“Let’s have a race!” he challenged Jim- 
iny. “Last one home is a ham actor!” 

And he began to run like the wind. 

“All right!” 

Away went the little cricket at top 
speed, and Pinocchio was soon left far 
behind. 

By chance the way home led through a 
dingy section near the waterfront, past a 
disreputable tavern called the Red Lob- 
ster Inn. Good people of the town turned 

their heads when- 
ever they passed its 
doors, for the Red 
Lobster was where 
rogues and thieves 
met to plot their 
crimesand squand- 
er their ill-gotten 
riches. 

Tonight Foulfel- 
low and Gideon 
had a sumptuous 
meal at the Red 
Lobster Inn. Time 
after time, they 
raised their steins 
in a toast to their 
little wooden 
friend, Pinocchio. 
Toward the end of 
the evening, they 
were joined by a 
jovial coachman, 
who asked what 
they were cele- 
brating. The jubi- 
lant fox told him 

. the whole story. 

“Wesoldthe pup- 
pet to Stromboli, 
and believe me, he 
paid plenty!” He 

sifted a small pile of coins through his 
fingers. 

The coachman laughed scornfully. “Do 
you call that money?” he jeered. “Wait till 
you hear what I have to offer.” 

“We're terribly busy these days,” 
drawled the fox. “Still, your proposition 
might be amusing. What is it?” 

The coachman peered around to make 
sure he would not be overheard. But at 
this late hour the Red Lobster was almost 
deserted, so he began to unfold his sinis- 
ter scheme. 

“Tm looking for boys,” he explained. 
“Stupid, good-for-nothing boys—the kind 
who play hookey from school. For every 
one you bring me, I'll pay cash. I load ’em 
on a coach and take ’em away to—” his 
voice sank to a whisper—‘to Pleasure 
Island!” 

Even Foulfellow and Gideon seemed 
somewhat shocked as the coachman dis- 
closed the fate of boys who went to Pleas- 
ure Island. 

“Sounds dangerous,” objected the fox. 
“How about The Law?” 

The coachman shook his head. “There’s 
not a chance of our getting caught,” he 
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2. But still she’s a wreck at 
the end of a day 

After washing her windows 
the old-fashioned way. 


1. Beatrice Howard is built 
like an ox; 

And stands six feet two and 

a half in her socks! 





4. Cleans her windows with 
Windex—so easy to use— 

And ends the day dancing 
right out of her shoes! 


3. While Dorothy Kane, who’s 
-a slim little thing 

As fragile and frail as a but- 
terfly’s wing... 





6. Yet your windows like jew- 
els will sparkle and glisten! 

Get Windex today and see 
what you’ve been missin’! 


5. No mess to clean up and no 
bucket to haul; 

Just spray on the Windex 
and wipe off. That’s all! 











NO OTHER GLASS CLEANER IS MADE BY 
THE SECRET WINDEX FORMULA! YET AN 
AVERAGE YEAR'S SUPPLY OF WINDEX COSTS 
NO MORE THAN A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS! 





THE EASY WAY TO MAKE GLASS SPARKLE / 


WINDEX 


FOR WINDOWS, MIRRORS, PICTURE GLASS, ETC, 
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said darkly. “You see, my dear Foulfel- 
low, they never come back—as boys!” 
For an instant that jovial face changed, 
as though the coachman had donned 
a mask of cruelty. “Well—what do you 
say?” 

The cat looked scared to death. But the 
fox was bolder. “We'll do it,” he agreed, 
“as long as there’s money in it!” 

“Good!” said the coachman, rising to his 
feet. “The coach leaves the Crossroads at 
midnight. Meet me there.” 

“At the Crossroads at midnight!” 

Solemnly the fox and cat raised their 
steins, drank, and took leave of the coach- 
man. Just as they came out of the Inn to 
begin their search for lazy, stupid boys, 
who should they see approaching but— 
Pinocchio! 


Nee the fox and cat spied Pinocchio, 
their first impulse was to run. 

“Wait!” muttered Foulfellow. “We'll sell 
him to the coachman! Gideon, leave this 
to me!” 

So once again the villains plotted to 
profit by the puppet’s innocence. . 

“Pinocchio!” the fox exclaimed. “What 
a pleasure to meet you! How is the great 
actor this evening?” P 

“!’m not an actor,” Pinocchio retorted, 
“and I’m going home to my father. ’m 
going to school and study hard.” He tried » 
te ae away, but Foulfellow pulled him 

ack. 

“What about Stromboli?” he asked. 

“He was awful. He put me in a cage!” 

Foulfellow and Gideon looked shocked. 
“How terrible!” they murmured, and “It’s - 
unbelievable!” : 

“Well, it’s true,” said Pinocchio. “I had 
an awful time.” 

This gave the fox a bright idea. “Why, 
my boy, you must be a nervous wreck!” 
he exclaimed. He bent over, took Pinoc- 
chio’s pulse, and raised his eyebrows in 
alarm. “We must diagnose your case im- 
mediately,” he announced. 

“But I have to go to school and—” 

“Certainly!” interrupted the fox. “But 
you can’t possibly go to school in this ter- 
rible state,” and he pretended to examine 
Pinocchio all over. Then he took a very 
long breath. 

“You have a slight touch of monetary 
complications of the flying trapezuis, plus 
a compound transaction of the pandemo- 
nium,” he began. “In addition, you show 
symptoms of palpitation syncopation of 
the killer-diller, and a bucolic semilunar 
contraption—together with a touch of 
sagacious prognostication of the basic 
rathbone!” 

Pinocchio began to look worried, and 
the fox soon convinced him he was at 
death’s door. 

“Now that we know the worst,” he an- 
nounced, “we must find a remedy! Pinoc- 
chio, you need a vacation. A vacation on 
Pleasure Island!” 

“Pleasure Island?” repeated Pinocchio. 

“Pleasure Island!” cried Foulfellow. 
“Where every day is a holiday, with fire- 
works, brass bands, parades—a paradise 
for boys! Why, I can see you now—lolling 
under a doughnut tree, a lollipop in each 
hand, gazing off at the pink Ice Cream 
Mountains. Think of it, Pinocchio!” 

It was a tempting picture the sly fox 
painted. 

“Well, I was going to school,” Pinocchio 
hesitated. “But perhaps I could go to 
Pleasure Island first—for a little while.” | 

Thus, again, he forgot all his good reso- 
lutions and started away arm-in-arm with 
his false friends. 

Meanwhile, Jiminy Cricket, still think- 
ing he was racing Pinocchio home, arrived 
at Geppetto’s doorstep. When he turned 
around and the puppet was nowhere to be 
seen, he started back to look for him. 

(To be concluded) 
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The Movie Forum 


(Continued from page 14) 

eleven million dollars on a new studio; 
Cecil B. de Mille spends one million on 
Union Pacific; Samuel Goldwyn heads his 
own company and spends a fortune on 
Wuthering Heights; Jesse Lasky has a 
field day with a successful radio program 
and invests vast sums in pictures when the 
fancy strikes him. 

The wonder is that Hollywood has been 
able to keep its feet on the ground at all. 
From its modest beginnings it has grown, 
flamboyantly and in haste, to be an insti- 
tution, a fifty-billion-dollar industry, a 
mecca for phonies and geniuses, crackpots, 
parasites, and visionaries. Without tradi- 
tions or balance, without precedent or his- 
tory to guide it, the industry has plunged 
hazardously ahead, by trial and error, by 
happy hunches and pulse-racing risks. 

Fortunes have been made and _ lost; 
bankers and efficiency experts have been 
wildly petitioned for help. Budgets have 
been balanced and unbalanced. Funds 
have doubled, tripled, multiplied them- 
selves a hundred times—and then evapo- 
rated entirely. Things move so quickly that 
at various times panic besets the movie 
executive. He howls for advisers, for pana- 
ceas, for more and more vice presidents, 
for supervisors, investigators, and statis- 
ticians. Jittery about spending so many 
millions, standing to make or lose such 
legendary sums, he surrounds himself 
with myriads of assistants on the theory 
that there is safety in numbers. 

There is a little saying that too many 
cooks spoil the broth. We are convinced 
Hollywood has suffered more from too 
many cooks than from any other disaster. 

















Inne Shiney 


RKO-RADIO STAR 












Epos. writers are brought to 
Hollywood from all over the world. 
But it’s almost impossible for Hollywood 
to have faith in any one man. Every 
other script is subjected to three, four, 
five, or six rewritings by various authors 
of widely divergent tastes, talents, and 
styles. Even a so-called “quickie” repre- 
sents a large investment, and in the de- 
sire to safeguard this mvestment, every- 
one from the office boy to the president 
sticks his finger into the pie. 

You have seen pictures give generous 
screen credit to as many as three impor- 
tant writers. Often three or more less- 
important writers have also managed to 
do their unheralded bit on the scenario. 
Almost without exception these triple- 
threat stories are duds. It is only when 
Hollywood cuts the red tape and allows 
one or two men to take charge that really 
good pictures are turned out. 

It is a terrifyingly complex business to 
make a movie. A man can make a poem 
or a book or a picture all alone. Three or 
four people, a playwright, a director, and 
a handful of actors, can make a play. But 
moving pictures require the highly skilled 
services, the technical knowledge, of hun- 
dreds of people, the wealth of a vast 
industry, the aid of many mechanical de- 
vices. No one or two people, however tal- 
ented, can alone turn out a commercial 
movie. But when one or two people are 
given as much of the responsibility and 
authority as possible, honest, beautiful, 
intelligent movies are the result. 

Leo McCarey, who was producer-direc- 
tor-author of Love Affair, is a case in 
point, and serves to illustrate what a tal- 
ented man can do in Hollywood if he 
somehow wangles authority. McCarey al- 
ways goes it more or less alone. He himself 
supervises every detail and every depart- 
ment of his pictures. Though only thirty- 
eight, he has been making movies for 
twenty years and knows his business. 

“If you want to get something done, sit 
down at your desk and do it,” he says. 


eee Anne Shirley knows 
that soft, smooth skin is im- 
portant to romance. That it’s foolish 
to risk Cosmetic Skin: the dullness, 
little blemishes, enlarged pores that 
come when pores are choked. Lux 
Toilet Soap removes dust, dirt, stale 
cosmetics thoroughly, because it 
has ACTIVE lather. Use cosmetics 
all you like! But use this 

fine soap regularly. 







COMPLEXION 

BEAUTY WINS! 
Lux ToiLet SOAP 
HELPS KEEP SKIN 
SOFT AND SMOOTH. 
| ALWAYS USE IT! 


Enjoy meals like these* 


Bread helps geo up| === 


give about 1500 calories a day—the 
reducing allowance of the average 
person, moderately active, whose 


ideal weight would be 130 lbs.. but 
who is 10 to 20 Ibs. overweight. For 

Oll f° more extreme overweight, consult 
your doctor about reducing. 







BREAKFAST 


1 glass fruit juice 

Small serving of lean meat or fish 
—or 2 eggs 

2 SLICES of BREAD or TOAST 

lg square butter—14” thick 

Clear coffee—1 level tsp. sugar 








even while_your body 
ws Losing weight 







LUNCH or SUPPER 


Cream of asparagus soup, 34 cup 
Salad: lettuce—pear halves (2 
2 SLICES of BREAD 


1 glass milk—% pint 











In this sensible reducing diet, bread 
helps burn up safely the fat you lose— 
helps protect your health and strength 





DINNER 


Roast chicken 
(1% slices—4"x214"x14") 

1 tablespoon cranberry sauce 

% cup cole slaw 

1 SLICE of TOAST 

Average serving string beans 

Clear tea or coffee—1 level 
teaspoon sugar 

Camembert cheese (1 section) with 

1 SLICE of TOAST 












LL EYES turn towards the slim, 
graceful woman! But admira- 
tion wanes if jangled nerves or list- 














*Make sure, of course, that your over- 
weight is not caused by a condition that 
Pi 


requires medical treatment. 6 — 





























lessness is the price she has paid for 
slenderness. 





And that’s the danger in so many ex- 
treme reducing diets. They cut down 
too much on fuel foods—often leave out 
bread entirely. And without fuel food, 
the fat you lose is not burned up com- 
pletely. A harmful residue is left in your 
system, often causing irritability .. . 
fatigue . . . lowered resistance. 


Don’t take these chances with your 
health. In the Bread Diet, bread helps 
to burn up more completely the fat you 
lose, leaving no harmful residue. 


Just as important for reducing—bread 
is a valuable source of muscle-building 
proteins and energy-giving carbohy- 
drates. It helps keep your muscles 
from becoming soft and flabby. It 
helps keep up your energy through 
hours of work and play. 


So, if you’re reducing, start the 
safe Bread Diet tomorrow. Feel 
splendidly energetic while you re- 
duce, instead of weak, tired and 
irritable. Enjoy, with every meal, 
two slices of delicious bread! 


20-PAGE BOOK—COMPLETE 
BREAD-DIET GUIDE —Tells what 
you should weigh for your age and 
height—how much food you need 
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Buy Bakers’ Bread — , 


With his trained skill and 
scientific equipment, the 





modern baker makes bread 
that is a delight to the erit- 
ical taste—made of pure, 


Diet menus for a whole week. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Please send my free copy of “The Right Way to Right Weight” 
wholesome, nourishing in- 
gredients, baked in scien- 
tifically controlled ovens to 
delicious perfection. 
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Surround YOUR youngsters 
with hygienic cleanliness... 
to help prevent Infection 





“WET MOTHER kiss it and make it 
well” may be good comfort—but 
it is bad hygiene. 


When the skin is broken, even by a 
very little cut or scratch or bruise, germs 
may enter. Affection alone is no match 
for Infection. Wash every such injury 











promptly and thoroughly with an anti- 
septic “Lysol” solution, as so many 
doctors and trained nurses do. 


And, just as important, use “Lysol’’ 
regularly in your household cleaning, to 
help keep Baby’s surroundings hygieni- 
cally clean. That’s the way many leading 
hospitals do their cleaning, to help re- 
duce the risk of germ Infection. 


If every mother practiced the ‘Lysol’’ 








routine of cleanliness, there would be 
fewer cases of blood - poisoning and 
infectious diseases in hospital records. 


Get a bottle today at your drug store, 
and let “Lysol’’ do its part to help you 
defend your home against Infection! 





Disinfectant 
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GUIDANCE 
FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP, 
Dept. G. H.-910 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 


Please send me the book “Lysol 
vs. Germs”’, with facts about feminine 


IN DAILY CLEANING 


Disinfect as you clean—use 
“Lysol” in the water, to mop 
floors, walls; to wipe furni- 
ture, stair rails, doorknobs, etc.; 
and to rinse brooms, mops, 
and cleaning cloths, daily. 


IN THE BATHROOM 


Keep your bathroom whole- 
somely clean, wash floor, til- 
ing, tubs, toilet, wash basin 
daily, with “Lysol’’ in the 
water. ““Lysol’’ deodorizes as 
it cleans and disinfects. 


IN THE KITCHEN 


Where the family’s food is 
prepared hygienic cleanliness is 
vitally important. Use “‘Lysol”’ 
in cleaning sink, drainboards, 
shelves, etc., and to rinse gar- 
bage pail regularly every day. 


IN THE LAUNDRY 


Especially during sickness, 
disinfect the laundry. Clean 
washing machine, wringer, 
etc., with a “‘Lysol” solution; 
let laundry soak overnight in 
water with “Lysol” added. 
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hygiene and other uses of ‘‘Lysol’’. 
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“Don’t hire eight other men.” That’s about 
all he does say, because he is too busy 
turning simple, unpretentious little stories 
into vastly human, gay, smash-hit moving 
pictures to bother much with theories. 
Ruggles of Red Gap he followed up with 
Make Way for Tomorrow, The Awful 
Truth, and Love Affair. 

He adapted the story of Love Affair, 
doggedly and in spite of Hollywood’s 
conviction that a love story had no chance 
at the box office unless played against a 
stupendous background of awesome, ice- 
crested mountains, of hurricane-haunted 
islands, of wild, young, Western plains, or 
of belching volcanoes. He cast the picture, 
directed it, supervised it through all the 
stages of creation, and Love Affair has 
an integrity that it could not have had, 
had it been manufactured piecemeal. 


HAVEN °T you noticed that Hollywood’s 
biggest, most highly tooted movies of 
the year are often the worst fizzles? 
Packed full of stars, honored with direc- 
tors and assistant directors, burdened with 
scripts that have been worked to death, 
surrounded by too-eloquent scenery, gar- 
nished for good measure with music and 
singing, with costly costumes and endless 
extras, they collapse miserably beneath 
the weight of Hollywood’s best efforts to 
assure their certain success. 

Meanwhile, haven’t you also noticed 
that many little grade-B pictures are the 
hits of the season? A Man To Remember 
is a classic example. The movie was turned 
out in a jiffy and at minimum expense. 
Yet A Man To Remember has been more 
widely acclaimed and is a much better, 
more direct, and engrossing picture than 
many of the extravagant ventures 

The answer seems to be that when 
Hollywood relaxes, permitting the gifted 
men and women in its midst to make pic- 
tures without unnecessary harassment and 
constraint—then Hollywood goes to town! 

You can encourage the making of good 
pictures by becoming, each and every one 
of you, intelligently critical of the wares, 
hot, cold, and tepid, served up to you 
at your local movie houses. This Forum 
is a spot wherein you may let off steam. 
We should like to know what little-known, 
unassuming pictures have suddenly 
warmed your hearts. We should like to 
hear whether you have favorite directors 
as well as actors. We should like to be 
told whether you notice who has written 
and who has adapted screen stories. 

Pictures will be no better, no more 
adult or honest, than the public for whom 
they are made. So it is up to you to show 
the lords of the cinema that Hollywood 
frequently underestimates its audiences, 
that there are thousands of men and 
women in America eager for really good 
movies and perfectly capable of independ- 
ent judgment—men and women who are 
critical, alert, well informed, and, above 
all, not to be bamboozled by ballyhoo, 
not to be led docilely to swallow whatever 
Hollywood may concoct. 

Speak up! Say firmly what you want, 
and how you want it! Never fear, Holly- 
wood will listen. What’s more, Hollywood 
will act! 
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p. Vi-Delta tastes so much like orange candy that 
ight out of the bottle or flooded over toast, cereal or 
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EMULSION 


(VITAMINS A and D) 


Also: “Vi-Delta Liquid Concentrate Lederle’—a palatable, di- 


gestible concentrate for infants, in 5 cc. and 80 cc. dropper bottles; 
and “Vi-Delta Liquid Concentrate (Capsules) Lederle” for all 
members of the family: packages of 25 and 50. 
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MODESS ANNOUNCES NEW COMFORT FOR YOU...“MOISTURE ZONING!” 


srernsermenest 


Women have always had this haunting any 


when wearing a sanitary napkin—“ 

I all right?” They’ve had to ask friends, 
or seek a mirror to be sure. Could a nap- 
kin be devised which would help to re- 
lieve that worry? 





Today—Miracle Modess! At any dealer’s, 
you can now buy the new Miracle 


Modess. Its unique new feature— 
ture Zoning’ — 


“Mois- 
acts to zone moisture— 
hold it inside the pad. The edges of the 
napkin stay dry, soft, chafe-free, longer 
than ever before! 

Yes, Miracle Modess is a miracle of 
comfort! Its downy “fluff-type”’ filler 
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Women have often had this discomfort— 
a chafing when walking or dancing—be- 
cause the moist outer edges of the napkin 
rubbed against tender flesh. Could a nap- 
kin be devised whose edges would stay 
dry for a longer time? 


makes it SOFTER. Its“Moisture Zoning” 
keeps edges dry longer! And in addition, 
Modess is SAFER. For “Moisture Zon- 
ing” gives greater absorbency—and this, 
with Modess’ moisture- resistant back- 
ing, helps you forget to worry. 

Today, buy the Napkin of Tomor- 


row—Modess. In the same blue box. At 
the same low price. 
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Scientists set to work to defeat these 
two handicaps to women’s freedom and 


comfort. Experiment followed experi- 
ment. Test followed test. At last, after 
years of research . . . a discovery and its 
perfection...! 


AGAIN MODESS IS FIRST! 


FIRST WITH “FLUFF - TYPE” FILLER 


Mode wa was first to use 
a downy-soft “‘fluff- 
type’ filler—entirely 
different in construc- 
tion from “‘layer-type”’ 
napkins! The result? 
Greater comfort — 
Modess starts softer 
and stays softer. 





FIRST WITH MOISTURE - RESISTANS BACKING 


Moles was first to use 

a “Stop-back” of mois- 
ture-resistant material, 
to guard against strik- 
ing through. 


NOTE THE BLUE LINE. 


Modess has a colored 
thread along back of 
pad so you'll wear back 
AWAY from body. 





AND NOW FIRST WITH “MOISTURE ZONING” 


Modess again is first— 
with *‘Moisture-Zon- 
ing,” which keeps edges 
ofnapkindry and chafe- 
free longer than ever 
before. Get Miracle 
Modess today. In the 
same blue box at the 
same low price. 








ALL means fading 

tan, a fur-bearing 

suit, and football. 

But it means, too, 

that you’re going in- 

to a new setting. It 
may be Central High, or 
boarding school, or secre- 
tarial and business college. 
Anyway, the local brain 
factory having done its 
worst, you are bound on- 
ward and upward with the 
old French dictionary, a 
new frock or two, and a lot of per- 
fectly strange people. You want to 
get to be an insider as soon as pos- 
sible, with millions of friends and 
dates for everything. 

How can you get people who don’t 
know you interested in you? First 
impressions depend on how you look. 
People can’t see right away what a 
peach of a girl you really are; but 
they can see you're a pretty cute lit- 
tle number, with a lot on the ball. 
So Move I is to get yourself up like 
something very good. 

Be ultra-fussy about grooming. 
The overworked chairman of the 
senior play can go around looking 
like something hired to haunt a house. 
But not you. Nobody is going to want 
to know a snaggle-toothed girl with 
stringy hair and crooked stockings. 
Take time to dress. The 
personality consultant at 
one junior college tells the 
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girls that proper care of their looks 
will take an hour a day. (It won’t get 
it, of course.) But it must be a definite 
time each week. At home, that time 
may be Saturday a.m. But weekends 
are full when you’re away, so make 
it the afternoon of your easiest day. 
You shampoo your hair, do your 
nails, get your heels fixed, wash 
sweaters, and sew up that hem—the 
one you repaired with a safety pin 
that shows only a little bit. Each day, 
brush the old hair until it shines. 
Look out for slip trouble. And when 
you reach for a blouse, take an ab- 
solutely clean one so you'll be fluffy 
and immaculate. 

Find out what’s worn in this new 
place. If it’s a sports’-clothes campus, 
have yours good even if they have 
to be few. Better two or three hand- 


made sweaters than a dozen 
cheesy ones. There must be 
someone in the home circle 
who is always looking for 
a man or a baby to hang 
her knitting on. Point out 
yourself. Supply the yarn 
and put out a dollar or two 
as bait. Be a bit subtle about 
color. No eighth-grade navy 
blue and white! Try maize, 
French blue, pearl gray— 
to go with skirts of prune, 
brown, or dark red. Add 
one exotic item that looks as if you 
brought it back from the Black Sea 
or Brazil—or maybe the Fair, which 
perhaps you did. Stagger your saddle 
oxfords with brilliant, woven sandals 
or sabots. Line your parka hood with 
fur or with your most becoming color. 
Or keep your curls from the dew with 
a bonnet of vivid peasantry material, 
quilted and with strings. Get one 
bright, short, enormous necklace. One 
girl I know has a bracelet, a fascinat- 
ing gadget, for which she buys a new 
bangle every time something very 
nice happens. You want one touch 
to make them say: “Isn’t it adorable? 
Where do you suppose she got it?” 
If they dress like city slickers, be 
as careful every day as if you were 
going downtown to lunch. And be 
sophisticated. Don’t fall back on the 
old dead tan with brown; 

use gray or maize or that 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Hearty male appetites know a good 
thing when they come across it. And 
they've made Ann Page Beans with 
Pork “Supper Favorite No. 1”! 


Tender-Cooking is the secret of that 
good old-fashioned flavor that pene- 
trates to the very heart of every tempt- 
ing bean. It’s our improved cooking 
process that makes delicious Ann Page 
Beans even better than before. Not 
content with that, we’re using a larger 
piece of bacon-type pork and a rich, 
improved sauce. Tender-Cooking 
causes their luscious savors to seep deep 
inside every plump, tender bean. 


This use of top quality ingredients, 
this painstaking preparation, is typical 
of all Ann Page Foods. This—and the 
low prices at which they are sold—make 
them outstanding values. 


ANN PAGE FOODS 


These Ann Page Foods are made in AGP’s modern food factories 
and sold to you in A&P Stores, thus eliminating unnecessary in- 
between costs. The savings made in this way are shared with you. 
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26 nationally known Ann Page Foods 
to choose from: Salad Dressing °* 
Sparkle Gelatin Desserts, Puddings 
and Ice Cream Desserts * Beans ° 
Preserves * Macaroni Products * 
Peanut Butter * Prepared Spaghetti 


Jellies © Mello-Wheat Cereal ¢ French 

ressing © Sandwich Spread * Mar- 
malade * Ketchup ¢ Chili Sauce ¢ 
Extracts * Baking Powder * Mustard e 
Olives * Tapioca * Spices * Honey 
¢ Olive Oil * Plain Gelatin * Vinegar. 
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Their old-fashioned goodness at 


savings made by thus eliminating many 





{s There Someone? 


(Continued from page 35) 


was: “You’ve simply got to hire me. I 
have to make some money. I’m really 
smart. I can do anything you want.” 

Maybe after luncheon she would feel 
brighter. Then she’d write the letter. 
Maybe the fortuneteller—but she wasn’t 
going to have her fortune told. 

She remembered the last time she’d 
done that. It had been a whole year ago. 


The woman had spread the cards on the 


table. 

The woman had said: “I see something 
far off, a little dark. It may be—” She 
had shaken her head. “You’d better go to 
a doctor quick. You’ve got a pain, haven’t 

ou?” 

“Why, I feel perfectly well,” Jinny had 
said. And soon she had got up and left. 
She had laughed when she got outdoors. 
What a thing to tell her, when she’d gone 
to hear something nice. She had nothing, 
absolutely nothing, the matter with her. 


You’d know if it were a real pain. That 


silly one the other day had been just 
imagination, that was all. Of course, that 
doctor who was always frightening her 
had said— But that was long ago. 

One day someone had told Chris that his 
wife was looking ill. But she’d said it 
was because she’d been staying up too 
late. Yet lately nothing around her had 
felt right. She’d quarreled with Chris this 
morning, and he’d left bewildered. “Why, 
darling, what’s happened to you?” Yester- 
day she’d told Angie, her part-time maid 
of whom she was very fond, to go and 
not come back. She could see the dumb, 
stunned look in Angie’s eyes now. 

Suddenly she could hear some aloof, 
far-off doctor in a morning coat saying 
very quietly, “It may be a serious matter, 
Mrs. Penfield.” 

She’d just answer, “All right, doctor, 
thank you very much.” Then she’d go 
home and never tell anyone. And they’d 
never find out till she was gone how brave 
she had been! : 

Jinny stared at a patch of bright blue 
sky. It was so blue! She seemed. to have 
noticed everything closely this last year. 

She must get ready to meet Alixe. Get 
outdoors. Funny how she and Alixe liked 
the same things, but at home, and in their 
hearts, she supposed their lives were miles 
apart. : 


ase was at Rosy’s when Jinny ar- 


rived. Alixe had on a wool suit, made 
for the first spring day. She looked fresh 
and lovely, without a care in the world, 
and Jinny knew she had been up prac- 
tically all the night before. How did she 
do it? Jinny’s old black coat began to 
seem brown and rusty. 

A tall, wavy-haired model swept by. 

“There’s not a thing fit to put on, is 
there?” said Alixe. “Let’s go. I’m starved.” 

And then the right dress came along. 

“ll have that copied, Rosy,” said Alixe. 
POU shave my measurements. How much 
is it?’ 

“Two seventy-five,” said Rosy. 

“That’s too much,” said Alixe, “but I 
can’t waste any more time.” And out they 
went. 

“Now, now,” thought Jinny, “why can’t 
I ask her to lend me some money? Just 
for the doctor. Why can’t 1? That is, if 
there should be anything wrong. But 
of course there isn’t. Maybe I'll ask her 
after lunch. ... Maybe.” : 

Susan was waiting on the red leather 
bench in the restaurant lounge. “She looks 
darling,” thought Jinny. She had on a 
pink and black dotted veil and pink 
gloves and the shortest, thickest fur 
jacket Jinny had ever seen. Jinny won- 
dered how she’d managed the coat. 

“You go first, Alixe,” said Susan. “Jinny 
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Her visits help to keep my home aglow 
with happiness! She brings me fashion hints 
and expert advice on beauty problems; 
newest make-up shades; and Avon cosmet- . 
ics—so I can be always at my loveliest!... 





Among Avon’s many outstanding values: Avon Tissue Cream—78¢. 
Avon Brilliantine—52¢. Avon Lotus Cream—52¢. Avon 
Lipstick, and Avon Rouge, both in 4 luscious shades— 
52¢ each. Avon velvet-textured Face Powder, 3 types, 
8 shades—78¢. Avon de luxe Manicure Set—$1.89. 
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From her I get exquisite Avon creams and 
toiletries; tooth paste the children Jike to 
use; and shaving supplies my husband 
says are “Perfect!” Best of all—I select 
these things right in my own home!... 


mail a postcard to 
Avon Products, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Our Representa- 


tive in your community will call—without obligation on your part. 





There’s no tiresome rushing around when 
you shop at home the easy Avon Way! 
And the Representative shows you how to 
make your money go farther. No wonder 
I always look forward to her next call! 


Welcome the AVON 
Representative when she calls! 


VON COSMETICS and toiletries are brought right to your 

home by a trained Representative. She helps you make 

your selection in the comfort and privacy of your own living 
room. She saves you from rush, fuss and bother. 

Avon cosmetics are never sold in stores. They come to you 
direct, and they are delivered fresh. 53 years of skilled experi- 
ence goes into their making...they equal the most expensive 
cosmetics sold amywhere...yet Avon prices are surprisingly rea- 
sonable. Avon beauty aids are tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping, and they carry our famous money-back guaran- 
tee of complete satisfaction. 

Ask the Representative about the Avon Way to loveliness! 
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and I will order lunch. I have lots to say 
to Jinny, and it will take ages to tell your 
fortune, Alixe.” 

The fortuneteller took Alixe’s hand with | 
the great pearl ring. Alixe waited, a little 
bored. They never told her anything 
much, but always something rather nice. 

The woman said the usual words—fate 
line, heart line, travel, children. Then: 
“Something happened seven years ago 
that changed you completely. Am I right?” 

“Why, yes, something happened,” said 
Alixe. 

The money, that was it, when they’d 
settled her grandfather’s estate. She’d 
been so happy. “Now we can have any- 
thing we want. Now I can change myself, 
fix myself over so Dick will love me 
more.” Maybe she hadn’t been clever; but 





when you're in love, you aren’t. And the 
new clothes, the parties, the places they 
went, even the children, changed nothing 
between them. 

They’d had a celebration with Jinny and 
Chris. Then she and Dick had gone off 
to Europe. They had been traveling some- 
where ever since. She didn’t know about 
Jinny’s life any more. Still, she was so 
fond of her. Jinny was her best friend. 
Alixe had always wanted to do something 
for her. But what could she do? 

The woman was saying: “Let’s see. 
Around nineteen thirty-four you led a 
double life, didn’t you?” 

That sounded horrible. Alixe tried to 
remember. Nineteen thirty-four. Which 
summer was that? Then it came back. 

“Am I right?” said the woman. 

“I suppose you are,” said Alixe. 

That was the year she’d been at St. 
Jean with the children, and Dick had gone 
back to New York. She had asked him 
not to. That was the summer she’d met 





Geoffrey Thayer. Alixe groaned, not*@e- 
cause of what she’d done; but because it 
seemed so petty now—nothing nice about 
it left. Why had she done it? To blot out 
Dick. To build up her own pride. 

She twisted in her chair. She wondered 
whether she would have been faithful if 
she’d never had three million dollars. She 
wondered what unfaithful actually meant. 

Then she thought of Larry, whom she 
would see this afternoon. Geoffrey Thayer 
in nineteen thirty-four. Now Larry. Then, 
leaving Dick at last for good and all. 
Divorce, cold and certain. Waiting no 
longer. Telling Dick tonight across the 
great empty table that they were through. 

The woman held Alixe’s hand higher 
beneath the light. “I see someone,” she 
said. “I see, too, that you'll only love this 
one man all of your life. You are really 
very faithful.” 

Alixe, faithful! She nearly laughed. 

The woman went on, “Your husband, is 
he well?” 

“Why, yes,” said Alixe. _ 

“I see something. A dark cloud. I don’t 
like to tell you this, but it is death some- 
where. Or separation. I think it is your 
husband. But if you want to, you can hold 
him from it.” There was a silence. “That is 
all,” said the woman. 

Alixe got up. This woman wasn’t very 
good. There was nothing the matter with 
Dick. He’d never looked better. Women 
were fools to flock to fortunetellers, any- 
way. 


pee and Susan were talking earnestly. 
“Darling,” Susan was saying, “how are | 
your finances? How is Christopher’s busi- 
ness? Do you think it will go on? I know | 
how hard it must be. Have you got any | 
money at all? I could lend you ten dol- | 
lars.” Then she laughed. 

“You’re sweet, Susan,” 
“We're all right.” 

“Jinny, I’ve got to tell you. I could 
hardly wait. He asked me to marry him. | 
We're going to get married tomorrow, | 


said Jinny. 
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Jinny. Then I can do things for you. He’s 
got loads and loads. Now I can think of 
other people again, Jinny—not just my- 
self, scraping and scratching around. And 
I can have Daphne. ... Oh, Jinny!” 

“Darling,” said Virginia. “Do you real- 
ize you’ve never told me his name?” 

“Why, Sam Wainwright.” 

“But I thought he was still married.” 

“Darling, it’s his father. The one who 
owns The Gazette. He owns everything, 
Jinny. I’m so lucky.” 

“Susan dear, I think it’s simply grand 
for you.” 

“And now I can have Daphne. It’s been 
so awful for Daphne, dragging her half 
around the world with three fathers. But 
they were all good to her, weren't they, 
Jinny? Better than to me. I’ve got to make 
things up to Daphne, no matter what—” 

Alixe came back to the table. “You 
next, Susan,” she said. “She’s waiting.” 

“What did she tell you?” they cried. 

“Qh, nothing much. Let’s see. She said 
I had two children and some money and 
—Oh, she said that Dick was going to fade 
away or vanish or die.” They all laughed. 
They didn’t know exactly why. 

“Pm not going to have my fortune told, 
Alixe,” said Jinny. 


S° SUSAN went to the fortuneteller’s 
table. The woman took her hand. 

“You’ve been married twice, no, is it 
three times? Am I right?” 

“Three,” said Susan. She looked at the 
woman. How tired she seemed! 

The first marriage didn’t count, except 
for Daphne—they’d both been so young. 
The second was to escape the family. She 
fell in love, the third time. Then he had 
loved someone else and had left Susan. 
There had been a settlement, and she had 
lost it in the stock market. After that, 
she had sent Daphne to live with her 
sister. Daphne was fourteen now. Susan 
had hated to see her go; but she couldn’t 
help it. She had to support herself. Her 
family was through with her. She didn’t 
blame them, either. She’d been a fool. 

Then she’d got a job as companion to a 
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Ellen’s mother-in-law made a suggestion 
that might be valuable to you— 





You'll find Royal thrifty, 


Bad luck again, Ellen? Royal is different from 





Mm — maybe your bak- most other baking pow- too. It takes about 1¢ sort of crazy woman. She used to write: 
ing powder’s at fault. ders. It’s made with worth for a cake, and “Jinny, all we had was one cauliflower for 
Why don’t you use Royal Cream of Tartar, a pure that penny’s worth supper. And she makes me go out and 
as I always have? It fruit product. Its steady helps protect ingredients feed the bull.” They hadn’t believed her 
has a steady action that baking action promotes costing 30 to 40 times at the time—but it was true 
should help cut down a delicate but firm grain- that much. It’s cheap : 


She had given that up—she couldn’t 
stand it. It was then she had met Sam 
Wainwright, one day when. she had 
wanted to see Daphne so much that she 
could have screamed. But when you had 
no money, what could you do? 

“I see another marriage,” the woman 
was saying. 

Susan said: “May I ask you a question? 
There is no one else I can talk to, or ask. 
Tell me, is it wrong? I dread it so. He’s 
nearly twice my age. But if I don’t, there 
is no place for me. I am thirty-five now. 
What will become of me? I’ve got to make 
things up to my daughter. She’s such a 
nice child. I wish you could see her.” 


your failures. ed and fluffy texture. baking insurance. 


These photographs of cake, magnified, 
show why the action of baking powder 
is so important to success in baking. 


SOMETHING YOU 
SHOULD KNOW 


ROYAL is the only nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder that is 
made with Cream of Tartar —a 
pure fruit product from luscious, 
juice-heavy grapes. ROYAL leaves 
no “baking powder taste.” Ask 
your grocer for ROYAL when you 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal 
result of steady bak- 
ing powder action. 
Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. 
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It will retain its mois- 
ture and delicious 
flavor—stay fresh 
longer. 
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buy baking powder! 


ROYAL Cook 
Book . . Free 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 110. 
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Susan was smiling now. “I don’t want 
her to turn out like me. ...I don’t want 
to hurt anybody. I like him, even though 
it is for the money.” 

The fortuneteller answered her: “Yes, 
marry him. Every sign is good. But,” she 
said very clearly, “you must do your 
best afterwards. I see success if you use 
your head and your heart both.” 

“Suppose later on there is someone else? 
Do you see someone?” 

“T see no one,” said the woman. “There 
will be no one. Make sure of that. It is 
your bargain, my dear. Keep it....” 

At the table, Jinny could think of noth- 
ing to say to Alixe. Nothing in the room 
seemed near her, not even Alixe. 

“Do you feel all right?” Alixe asked 
abruptly. 

“Of course I do. I feel fine.” 


Now she’d say: “Alixe, can you lend 
me. ... It might save my life. . .. It 
would help Chris so. .. . It would.” 

When she thought of Chris, a warm, 
comfortable sensation stole over her. It 
was nice to have a husband you liked, 
even if you had to crawl along on the 
thinnest ice, always worrying. Why, even 
if there was something the matter with 
her, if the fortuneteller told her so, she’d 
rather have had Chris and the children 
than anything else. 

Now Susan was back at the table. 

“Tell me what she said,” cried Alixe. 
“Run along, Jinny. It’s your turn.” Alixe 
almost pushed her from the table. 

“I don’t want to go,” thought Jinny. 
She found herself shaking a little as she 
wound through the long lines of tables 
toward the fortuneteller. But it wasn’t a 
bit melodramatic any more, thinking you 
were going to die. She wished she hadn’t 
been so cross this morning. 


W/ HEN the fortuneteller took Jinny’s 
hand, it was still shaking. The woman 
didn’t speak for a long time. Then she 
said, “That’s the line of Mars.” 

“What's that?” asked Jinny. 

“Courage,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Jinny. 

“I see fame,” said the woman, “achieve- 
ment. Do you write, paint?” 

“T don’t do a thing,” said Jinny. “I was 
going to see about a position tomorrow.” 

“That may lead to it.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” Jinny 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“Oh, these women,” thought the for- 
tuneteller. She said aloud, “You take after 
your father, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jinny. Her father had 
had an awful temper. So had she. People 
used to tell her father that she would 
amount to something. “Just watch Vir- 
ginia,” they used to say. 

“There was a recent death,” said the 
woman, 

“No,” said Jinny. “Only my father, and 
that was long ago.” 

The woman shook her head and studied 
Jinny’s hand. “Somewhere I see a death.” 
Then she stopped quickly. She looked at 
Jinny. “My dear,” she said, “stop worry- 
ing.” She pointed to the pit of Jinny’s 
stomach. “Worry is what makes it hurt. 
Stop that worrying. Now. This instant. 
That’s all it is. Women are such fools.” 

Jinny gasped. “Tell me, please tell me. 
Is that all it is? I thought maybe—” 

“That’s all it is. Now, no more of it. 
Here you’ve got talent, creative talent. 
Your husband’s in love with you, too.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Jinny. “But, 
you see, I thought—” Words burst from 
her. It was so heavenly to talk. “I thought 
Id have to go to a doctor, have an opera- 
tion. All the fuss and—” She stopped. 

“I know,” said the woman. “But you’re 
not. Stop worrying, that’s all. You’ve got 
success at your fingertips. You’re right 
at the edge of something great.” 

Jinny’s face flushed with excitement. 
She could feel relief sweep over her. 

Jinny wanted to dance and shout. Now 
she could take a job, if she found one. 
Now she could help Chris. Now she could 
walk miles with the children again. Not 
be so cross. Why, she might even be 
famous! People used to say, “Just watch 
Virginia.” 

Sne stood up. “Thank you so much. I 
can’t tell you—” 

When Jinny returned to the table, the 
whole room looked different to her. Now 
she was part of it. Before, she’d been a 
long way off, looking on. 

“What did she tell you, darling? Come 
clean.” 

“She told me,” said Jinny triumphantly, 
“that I have nothing to worry about!” 

At the restaurant door Alixe said: 


































STAGE DIRECTIONS FOR 
LIVING: Azure skies... green 
mountains...a dazzling tropical 
beach...and (most zestful of all) 
Dole Pineapple Juice from Hawaii 
when you’re thirsty... 
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AVE dry summer wind and heat made 

your skin “touchy”? Treat your face to 
the pure charm of Dorothy Gray Portrait 
Face Powder. It contains no orris, no starch, 
no ingredients generally suspected of arous- 
ing allergies! Its special emollient ingredient 
helps gently to protect a sensitive complex- 
ion. Light and fluffy, Portrait Face Powder 
clings...makes your skin look lovely but not 
powdery. In all Dorothy Gray skin-tone 
shades, including fall’s favorites — Special 
Blend, Glo-Rachel, the New Angel Pink. $1. 
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“Good-bye, darlings, I’ve got to fly. It’s 
been fun. Fortunetellers are the bunk, 
though.” She hailed a taxi. 

“Where to, lady?” said the driver. 

“The Carlton,” began Alixe. Then it 
came over her that she was not meeting 
Larry at the Carlton or anywhere else. 
She could hear the fortuneteller’s voice 
above the traffic. It was a tired, quiet 
voice; but she could still hear it clearly: 
“You'll love one man all your life. You’re 
really very faithful.” Oh, the woman was 
a fake, the woman was a fortuneteller, the 
woman was— 

The woman was right. Terribly right. 
For Alixe Desmond knew, now that some- 
one had said it for her, that no matter 
what she did, no matter where she went, 
she would always love her husband. She 
had rebelled against it, fought it, hated 
it; but she couldn’t help it. And all of a 
sudden Alixe stopped fighting what was 
her life. 

“Stop at the corner, driver,” she said, 
and ran into the drugstore. Finally she 
got into a telephone booth, and her hand 
was trembling as she dropped the nickel. 

“Richard,” she cried. “It’s Alixe. ’'m 
coming home early instead of late to- 
TST te ees 

Jinny and Susan walked up the street. 
The air was soft and new. It made you 
feel that things were beginning all over 
again. At the corner Jinny said: 

“Susan, dear, I’ve got to leave you. I 
must be home before Chris. He likes to 
find me there, and the children.” 

She looked back at Susan and waved 
again. A burst of affection for that small, 
defiant figure standing at the corner of 
42nd Street and Fifth Avenue came over 
her. She thought how much duller her 
life would have been without Susan. 

She started walking swiftly. She hadn’t 
walked so fast in weeks. She’d buy Chris 
some little thing, the children something, 
just to celebrate. Jinny opened her purse. 
There was a white envelope. Where in the 
world? It said, “Jinny, this is for your 
birthday, ahead of time.” It was from 
Alixe. It would have been enough for 
everything. Of course, she didn’t need it 
now. Oh, Alixe.... 

Susan felt very lonely. She couldn’t 
stand any longer on that corner. Sam 
would be waiting for her at the hotel. 
She could see him with that decent, kind 
look on his face, simply delighted when 
she came toward him. She made him 
forget that people wanted his money. That 
was funny, because Susan wanted it so 
much herself. Maybe it was because she 





NO TIME FOR DOUBT 
By Eleanor Graham 


SO short is life, so swift its shining flight— 
It gives so very, very little space 

For loving you. So quickly goes the night 
That I must swear, while we are face to face, 
Never to doubt you. Hold me to your breast 
And print the mark of love upon my heart 
To be my hidden shield before the test 

That still may come when we are far apart. 


honestly admired—and _respected—him. 

She had thought of this marriage as 
something for a little while, a respite. 
Then escape and go on again. Tonight she 
knew it wasn’t temporary. She was going 
to make him happy. She was going to 
keep the bargain. She would do her share. 
And all at once the future she was to 
make with Sam Wainwright became more 
real than any life she had lived before. 

“Susan,” he said when he saw her, 
“Y’m so glad you're here.” . 

Susan said: “Sam, you’re sweet. You're 


so good.” Then she took his hand. “You | 
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must never worry about me, Sam. We're © 


going to be happy. We’re going to be all 
right.” 

When the fortuneteller left her table, 
she said to Gustave, the manager: “Oh, 
these women. I can’t take another one 


today. I’m so tired. They wear me out. . 
If they were younger, it would be simpler.’ 


But at their ages you know so much has 
happened, and it is hard to tell them any- 
thing that they will want to hear.” 

She sat in the manager’s office and 
watched people coming in for the cocktail 
hour. She wondered if what she said ever 
touched them. Sometimes she loathed 
them. Sometimes she laughed at them. 
But most of the time she pitied them. 

Tonight the long, dim procession of 
faces weighed on her like a heavy cloak. 
The woman whose son had been lost in 
the Andes. The women who wanted to 


know if their husbands loved someone 
else, who wanted to know what to do 


next. All searching for something or 
someone. 


She started down the red-velvet stairs. 


The women were pouring in now. The 
music was playing. She thought of a tune 
she’d heard when she was young. She 
used to dance to it. “Tell me, Little 
Gypsy. ... Tell me, is there someone, in 
the days that are to be... .” She hadn’t 
thought she’d be a fortuneteller, then. 

Some of the faces looked familiar, She 


could almost see them in the somber mid- © 


afternoon, leaning forward. ... “May I 


ask you? Oh, please tell me. Is there any- 


one?” 
She could almost hear someone saying: 


don’t believe in fortunetellers!” 
remembered the girl who had looked so 
ill and whose face had grown radiant 
when she had said, “Nonsense, there’s 
nothing the matter with you,’ and she 
didn’t feel quite so tired. She hoped she 


had been right in telling her that. Of | 


course, you never knew for sure. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty. 


WE have no time for doubt. Each little hour 
Must overflow with perfect understanding, 
Lest something of the beauty of the flower 
Of love be dimmed by petulant demanding. 
Let me be true to love, but still more true 

To knowledge of your love, and faith in you. 
Page 6 
















“Sure'n ‘tis the finest kitchen Ive 
had the pleasure to work in!” 


Try this color receipe in your own kitchen. Use Armstrong’s Embossed Linoleum No. 
5592 for the field. Set it off with a black border and a rainbow of Linostrips of orange, canary 
yellow, chartreuse and oriental blue. Complete the scheme with Armstrong’s Green Linowall 
No. 753 with decorative band matching the floor Linostrips. List of furnishings sent free. 





Room portraits in full color A R M ee T R GB N ds ® 

are yours if you write for “Beauty : & 
Hints for the Home Decorator.” 

This book shows novel uses of LIN OLE 

linoleum, such as the table and UM 
counter tops in the kitchen above. 


Sent for 10¢ (outside U.S.A., 40¢). K Fi Ay O R os 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 


Division, 3910 Nevin Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. (Makers of - © 
cork producis eines TG) for every room ® in the house 
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ge 
Tes glad I am you called me in to 


help with your party tonight. 
Many’s the kitchen I’ve seen in 
my day, but niver a one as cheer- 
ful as this. Faith, if it were mine, 
I’'d want to be in it all the time!” 


And wouldn’t you—if it were 
yours? It can be! Just let your 
shopping shoes take you to your 
local linoleum merchant’s. There 
you will see the latest Armstrong 
Floor creations—designs that will 
help make your own dream kitch- 
en come true. 


And what a joy these floors are 
to live with! Just a daily dusting, 
an occasional washing and fresh- 
ening up with Armstrong’s Lino- 
gloss Wax keep them young—and 
keep you that way. You'll also like 
the way Armstrong’s Linoleum 
comforts and quiets your foot- 
steps. And lasts and lasts without 
needing refinishing. 

Installation, you'll be glad to 
know, is quick and permanent. 
Just be sure you have your new 
floors firmly cemented over cush- 
ioning felt—the only approved 
method. Then you'll be sure to get 
the most for your money in long 
wear and lasting beauty. 


And that doesn’t mean spend- 
ing a lot of money, either. Prices 
right now are most attractive. Take 
room measurements with you and 
learn how little it costs today to 
transform any room in your house 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on 
the back of the goods you buy. 


QUAKER RUGS and LINOWALL 
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ARCHITECTURE - BUILDING & FURNISHING 


HELEN KOUES, DIRECTOR 
STAFF OF CONSULTANTS 
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light, electric light! We have 

been building our artificial 
world by and for eyesight. Nat- 
urally. Vision is our most im- 
portant sense. Our use of it 
overwhelmingly affects our ef- 
ficiency as producers, and our 
progress, welfare, and happi- 
ness as human beings. 

We can do little about sight 
except to aid and safeguard it. 
But we can do much about its 
partner—light. Nature supplies both, 
but light only in daytime outdoors. 
Science now dictates that artificial 
light should compete with daylight, 
as well as with darkness. Light: is 
more than a necessity—it is a bene- 
factor. It can do much toward miti-. 
gating some of the penalties imposed 


[Viens etec lamplight, gas- 


by the prolonged, close-vision tasks — 


of the present day. | 

When mankind crossed the thresh- 
old from the natural world into the 
artificial world of civilization, two 
important conditions were greatly al- 


THE SHIELD HAS BEEN 


This Shield placed by a house means that our consultant experts have 
standards for quality of design and plan, materials, construction, 


Alden Estates, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Argonne Drive, Baltimore, Maryland 
Beverly Shores, Orlando, Florida 
Bloomfield Village, Bloomfield Hills, 
Blue Ridge, Seattle, Washington 
Bronx Hills, Westchester County, New York 
Chatham Manor, Chatham, New Jersey 
Cheéleroft, Hohokus, New Jersey 

Chestnut Street, Wilmette, Illinois 
Claythorne Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Country Club District, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 

Elder Lane, Winnetka, Illinois 

Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mich. 
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IMPORTANT 10 SIGHT 


By MATTHEW LUCKIESH, D. Sc., D. E. 
Director, Lighting Research Laboratory- 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 


tered. Primitive human beings lived 
outdoors and were largely engaged 
in tasks requiring distant vision. Eye 
muscles were usually relaxed. As the 


_ simple tasks requiring near vision 


were few, eyestrain was relatively 


nonexistent. Light was abundant, for 


activities were bounded - by sunrise 
and sunset. 

Civilization’ hes wrought many 
changes. Our artificial world is large- 
ly one of close-vision tasks. Light in 
the artificial world is meager—one 
thousandth of that of the daytime 





Green Acres, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland 

Hanley Downs, Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Harbour Green, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 
Highland Park, Dallas, Texas 

Homeland, Baltimore, Maryland 
Huckleberry Lane, Weston, Connecticut 
Huntington Road, Garden City, L. 1., N. Y. 
Kent Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois 
Madrid Street, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mountain Brook Estates, Birmingham, 
Northwood, Baltimore, Maryland 
Orchard Hill, Westchester County, New York 
Park Acres, Westfield, New Jersey 
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Modern lighting” 
‘Inspired by daylight 





outdoors. And one penalty we 
pay for this reversal of natural 
conditions is defective eyesight. 
Science, by investigating the 
physiological aspects of sight, 
has discovered other penalties. 
Lighting is now a science, and 
a world-wide consciousness of 
the beneficence of adequate and 
good lighting is awakening. 


Dr. Luckiesh points out some 
important principles, which are 
bringing new forms of the science of 
lighting into our homes. Light for 
general illumination is built into a 
long strip of wall at the ceiling line 
to supply light as it would come from 
a group of windows. Lamps with in- 
verted bowls, and with different in- 
tensities, not only throw. light to the 
ceiling and reflect it back into. the 
room for general illumination, but 
also give direct light—on book, type- 
writer, sewing. On pages 106 and 107 
we show a room planned for many 
uses—and lighted for many uses. 


AWARDED TO HOUSES AT 


found upon examination that that house meets the Good Housekeeping 
neighborhood, and land use. 


Millions of people visit these houses 


Pontchartrain Drive, Detroit, Michigan 
Riverdale Heights, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


River Oaks, Houston, Texas 

River Road, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rollingwood, Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Canada 
Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio 

Wells Street, Westfield, New Jersey 
Westfield Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Weston Heath, Weston, Massachusetts 
Westover, Seattle, Washington 

Westwood Hills, Los Angeles, California 
Woodside Hills, San Mateo County, Calif. 
Wychwood, Westfield, New Jersey 
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use it, because my house is Colo- 

nial.’ We have heard this re- 
mark so often that we decided to find 
out for ourselves just what would 
happen if good Modern furniture and 
furnishings were put into a house 
such as we illustrate here. To begin 
with, this attractive house is in a 
new, parklike community, Cheel- 
croft, at Hohokus, New Jersey, where 
it is open for exhibition. Like some 
other houses in this community, it 
has been awarded the Good House- 
keeping Shield for Better Standards 
in Building. We have furnished it 


oe like Modern furniture; but I can’t 
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Comfortable Modern sofa in blue rayon-and-cotton damask, 


BY YTHE DIRECTOR 


throughout at moderate cost. And we 
hope you'll visit it. 

In furnishing it, we determined to 
do two things: use Modern wall- 
papers and select Modern furniture 
in which function was not emphasized 
and which could be arranged in the 
contemporary manner. In fact, the 
furniture was especially designed by 
a fine manufacturer to be in scale 
with the average room. It is inexpen- 


sive, of solid American elmwood, wax. 


finished in the light color so much in 
demand today. Not only is it well 
made and finished, but it proclaims 
itself Modern in a graceful way. 





against yellow wall 





Here are the rooms to speak for 
themselves. Now, let’s analyze them. 
The new wallpapers are enchanting 
and can do much for a room. Like all 
decorating—Modern or traditional— 
today, wallpapers are exciting, for 
they are fresh and new and they lure 
you on to experiment with what they 
can do for your rooms. The spirit of 
the times is adventuresome. Who 
wants old, set ways? We may use 
beautiful old furniture or paintings 
or fabrics, but we use them in new 
ways. And so in this house we have 
placed new Modern furniture, fabrics, 
and accessories in the pattern of 


THIS FURNITURE WILL BE ON EXHIBGI- 
TION IN THE FOLLOWING STORES: 


Marshall Field & Company Chicago 
Paine Furniture Company Boston 
B. Altman & Co. New York 
Strawbridge & Clothier Philadelphia 
Kaufmann’s Pittsburgh 
Higbee Co. Cleveland 
The J. L. Hudson Co. Detroit 
H. & S. Pogue Co. Cincinnati 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. Denver 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Barker Bros. 
John Breuner Company 
Lammert Furniture Company 


LIVING ROOM 
13-O"x 2150" 





Light-colored furniture that proves Modern lines may 
be graceful; Modern lamps for real illumination; gay 


but not irritating wallpaper of contemporary design; 
humorous white-pottery accessories—placed in the 


traditional manner to make a livable Modern room 
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Yellow, gray, and white wall; sand rug; and light-colored furniture, which proclaims itself Modern in a graceful way 


Commodious pieces for china, linen, and sil- 
ver; wide table; and easy chairs of Modern 
lines, which fit charmingly in the average room 


DINING ROOM 
12'6"x 13-0" 
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NATIONAL FURNITURE WEEK—September 30 to October 7. This is the time 
for refurnishing and new buying, when stores are showing exceptional merchandise 
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traditional living—chairs by fire- 
place, desk by a window, etc. In other 
words, the furniture, instead of being 
massed together according to Modern 
edict, is placed as would be Colonial 
furniture. But everything else in the 
room is as new as tomorrow. 

Living-room wallpaper has a soft 
yellow background and great sprays 
of white and gray in a contemporary 
design, which give it pattern without 
annoying repetition. The woodwork 
is painted white. 

The textured Floor-Plan rug, 12’ x 
19, is of sand color. Olive-green 
whipcord (50” wide and costing but 
$1.25 a yard), is used for curtains. 
They are made with cartridge pleats, 
and hang straight to the floor over 






















BEDROOM 
14-6" 15-6" 


Drawings by Urban Weiss 


Venetian blinds, matching the trim. 

The sofa is covered in blue rayon- 
and-cotton damask with white stripe 
and yellow dot. One chair is covered 
in yellow tufted mohair, the other 
in a green, figured, cotton-and-wool 
mixture. So yellow, green, blue, sand, 
and white make up the color scheme. 
The green and blue combination was 
made celebrated and beautiful by no 
less an authority than the peacock. 
Our dash of white is a Modern touch. 

But to this we added, first, good 
distribution of light, supplied by 
modern I. E. S. lamps with inverted 
bowls so placed as to illuminate the 
room and yet give specialized light 
for reading and writing. A first law 
of Modern style is “Let there be 
light.” Next, we hung Modern pic- 
tures in wooden frames, which em- 
phasize the wood of the furniture. 
Last, we chose pottery ornaments en- 
dowed with the gay and carefree 
spirit that today’s craftsmen put into 
knickknacks, ashtrays, book ends, 
and what not. White, they pick up the 
white in the wallpaper and toss it 
hither and yon in the room. I wish 
you could see more clearly the mantel 
arrangement—in the center, a white 
boat-shaped vase for greenery, two 
figurines, and a pair of beguiling can- 
dlesticks, which break tradition as 
they are squat. The clock, which 
every room should have, instead of 
being on the (Continued on page 218) 
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Cooperators 


The following firms cooperated with 
us in furnishing and decorating these 
rooms: ALL Woop FurNITuRE: Widdi- 
comb Furniture Co. UPHOLSTERED FuR- 
NITURE: Michigan Seating Company. 
TEXTURED FLOOR-PLan Rucs: Alexander 
Smith & Sons Company. WALLPAPERS: 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. Lrvinc-Room 
CurTAIN Fasric: Desley Fabrics. Drintnc- 
Room, Master-Breproom CurTAIN FAB- 
rics: Waverly Fabrics. Rayon-anp-CorT- 
TON TaFFETA (Continued on page 218) 
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Blue of the morning-glories on wall 


repeated in rug make a background 
for furniture of contemporary lines, 
creating simplicity without severity 
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Sofa becomes a bed 


















ere is something to read about. 
It’s for you and you and you. You, 
if you have, or need, a one-room 
apartment. You, if your grown chil- 
dren always monopolize the living 
room and you therefore need an up- 
stairs sitting room. You, who need 
an extra sleeping room or guestroom. 
The room itself is a three-purpose 
one. It may be used as a bedroom: 
the sofa becomes a comfortable bed 
when pulled out; the table tempo- 




















in this one-room apartment. Walls, blue; furniture, birch and walnut; draperies, brown; rug, sand 


rarily holding the sewing machine is 
the dressing table (with comb, brush, 
and mirror in the drawer); and the 
two-door closet may be used for 
clothes and sewing materials, or just 
for clothes. It may be merely a com- 
fortable living room—and that’s what 
it looks like until it reveals its secrets. 
It may be a room in which to cook 
and eat light meals—when it’s a one- 
room apartment, or when Mother and 
Dad want a late supper and the chil- 
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THE THREE-PURPOSE ROOM 


How to use it—How to light it 
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Lumiline light—above windows and couch—gives indirect light. I. E. S. lamps give direct and balanced illumination 


dren have preémpted the lower floor. 

Turn to the line of modern func- 
tional-furniture units, open the 
drawers, and you'll find an electric 
coffee percolator, a three-way cooker, 
china, glass, silver, and linen. A glass 
top covers the chest, so the electric 
cooking utensils may be placed on it 
without injury to the furniture. The 
electric cord is plugged into a special 
service outlet in the wall near by. 
Other pieces shown on the top of the 





Sewing machine on dressing table, 
with combs, brush in the drawer 


chest are an electric warmer for 
breadstuff and one of those three- 
compartment dishes for keeping 
things hot which you can’t live with- 
out, whether your house has twenty 
rooms or one. The cook of the family 
can have a light meal ready in a jiffy 
and can set up a bridge table in the 
middle of the room, with china, glass, 
silver, and linen right at hand. 

If it’s the sometime guestroom, or 
the sometime sewing room and gen- 


Modern walnut cabinet, where a typewriter 
has a place of its own in a well-planned desk 


eral upstairs sitting room, the studio 
couch is useful. The lid of the second 
cabinet lets down to reveal a type- 
writer (with a good light above it) 
and a well-arranged small desk. This 
gives a place to write or study. Open 
one closet door and you'll find a com- 
plete sewing closet, with a shelf for 
the electric sewing machine, ironing 
board, mirror, and drawers for spools 
of thread, silk, tape measure—articles 
that can (Continued on page 221) 


Glass-topped cabinet used as a cook- 


ing unit: shelves for silver and glass 
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At left, a closet, 34” x 54”, worked out for two 
little girls. The built-in chests for toys open on top, 
and make steps for the youngsters to climb and 
reach their clothes. Their short dresses leave space 
beneath for labeled drawers to hold socks, etcetera. 
Shoe and hat racks should be placed within reach 




























































At right, a well-planned closet, 30” x 58”, for a 
woman. A large closet, such as this, becomes more 
useful if it’s divided into sections, with clothes rods 
along the sides and built-in drawers in the center. 
There is good space for hats, shoes, luggage, and clothes 





Chromium closet equipment. Knape & Vogt Manufacturing Company 


problem. To solve that problem, 

first chart space and shape, and 
then puzzle out convenient and ample 
provision for the clothes, shoes, hats, 
etcetera, which the user of the closet 
has. The trick is to take advantage of 
every inch of space you have. Build 
in sliding trays for sweaters, shirts, 
lingerie; slanting shelves for shoes; 
racks for golf clubs; and so on. A good 
carpenter will build these features 
for you without great cost. And by 
all means take advantage of the mar- 
velous space-saving equipment that 
you can buy so reasonably. Make 
use of your doors for ‘shoe, umbrella, 
tie, and hat racks. Chromium clothes 
rods are clean, and hangers slip along 
them easily. For the narrow, deep 
closet, a rod that pulls out will give 
you much more clothes space. 


f psd closet presents an individual 









































wise Above, a closet, 30” Bx 58”, for a man. There should 
yas be some space with height for long overcoats. Space 
beneath suits is used to advantage for golf-bag racks 
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and slanting shoe shelves. Built-in sliding trays for 
hats, shirts, etcetera, leave the shelves above the rod 
for luggage. Note the good use made of the door space 


All the big stores today have closet 
shops and closet experts, who will. 
help you plan and equip your closets. 


FREE! Color SReemes 


to help you choose rugs 
in just the right shades for your house 












Actual Samples of rugs, wallpaper, trimmings, 

drapery and upholstery fabrics—cellophane wrapped. 

Each planned by Clara Dudley, Alexander Smith's 
famous Color Scheme Consultant. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR COLOR SCHEME KIT... AND 


CD. D200. 


BOOK OF COLOR SCHEMES 
based on Alexander Smith Floor-Plan Rugs 
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EASY. .. FROM 


ALEXANDER SMITH’S 
FREE COLOR SCHEME 


HOW DID YOU EVER WORK OUT 
SUCH LO 






i y32 175,000 women have used Alexander 
Smith Floor-Plan Rug color scheme kits—and you 
should read the enthusiastic letters they write us! 

These kits are based ona decorating fundamental 
—your rug should be the background of yourroom, 
the most important color in it. So Clara Dudley 
has taken Floor-Plan Rugs and built fascinating 
color schemes around them... modern and period, 
feminine and dignified, country and city. 

The 18th Century color scheme in this living 
room, for instance, is based on a Berry Wine Floor- 
Plan Rug (No. 389). The rich coloring in the rug 
is the dramatic center of the room; perfect back- 
ground for the grayed blues and mauves in the 
walls and upholsteries ... harmonious contrast to the 
blue Floor-Plan Rug (No. 835) in the dining room. 

Floor-Plan Rugs are seamless, all-wool rugs. 
They come ready-made in sizes to fit any room 
inexpensively. (Many under $50!) Patterns and tex- 
tures are up to the minute. Colors are TRU-TONE, 
equally lovely under all lighting conditions. Floor- 
Plan Rugs are made only by Alexander Smith, a 
name that has meant quality for nearly a century. 
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Lights Out of Darkness 


(Continued from page 38) 
him, and Joe has been upset ever since.” 

Ted threw down his napkin and stalked 
out into the hall. He shouted: “Joe! Come 
down to dinner this instant!” 

Joe’s voice said dimly, “Don’t want any 
dinner,” but there was the sound of his 
door opening, and then of his halting steps 
on the stairs. 

He came into the dining room slowly, 
hesitantly, a thin, small boy for all his six 
years. His face was stained, and his dark 
hair hung over his forehead in one long 
wisp. And his face showed now that he 
wanted to crawl away somewhere and 
hide from them all. It was a weak face, 
Ted thought, and he was impatient with 
such weakness. He said: 

“Young man, you've got to quit being 
a crybaby. You’ve got to learn to stand 
up for your rights. Why didn’t you hit the 
boy and knock the stuffing out of him?” 


Joe stared miserably at his plate. He | 


said slowly, “He’s pretty big.” 

Even when the children had been quite 
small, Ted thought, he and Bess had al- 
ways been thinking what fine, sturdy, 
self-reliant children they’d turn out to be. 


And now they hadn’t at all. Gilda was | 


silly and stupid, and Joe was weak. 
“Eat your dinner, Joe,” Bess said from 


across the table. “Everyone’s feelings get | 


hurt sometimes.” 


Joe’s face changed a little. He said: “Do ) 


they? Do Daddy’s feelings get hurt?” 
Bess smiled. “Oh, yes,” she said. “Often.” 


Ted felt a slow anger thickening in his | 


head. They were talking about feelings 
being hurt when something important had 
happened, something real. He stared up 
at Bess more sharply than he had in 
years. 


ss must have been looking this way 
for a long time, but he hadn’t noticed 
it. She locked as if she hadn’t fixed her 
hair, as if she’d fairly flung on her dress. 
She looked slack, she looked sloppy, even 
if there still were blue lights in her dark 
hair, even if her brown eyes still held little 
glints of gold in them, even if her lips still 
curled in that mischievous little slant. 

She said: “About that coffee table, Ted. 
I think I'll get it in the morning.” 

He said in a sudden flare: “Haven’t we 
got enough junk around now?” 

He hadn't meant to say that, but he had 
because he was tired, because his nerves 
were taut as wires. And he could feel Bess 
tighten, too, across the table. He could feel 
anger in the air there between them. 

The doorbell rang. 

He went through the long hall, and he 
didn’t want to see anyone. He flung open 
the door, and it slammed. 

The flood of light from the hall fell on 
a gray felt sports hat, a light-gray coat 
with a fur collar. 

“Hello, Ted,” said his mother-in-law. 

He stood there and stared, and she asked 
in her crisp, cool way, 

“Aren’t you going to invite me in?” 

Bess came rushing out to push him aside. 
Bess said in excitement: “Jean! Why, Jean! 
We weren’t expecting you till tomorrow.” 

Jean stood there, with her graying hair 
short and neat under the hat, with her 
face unlined, unworried. She made them 
both look shabby; she made the whole 
house seem shabbier. 

“I must have said the sixteenth in my 
letter instead of the fifteenth. I'm so care- 
less.” She smiled, and a little color came 
and went in her cheeks, that weren’t faded 


or old or shrunken. “Can I have some | 


supper, do you suppose?” 

She was coming in just as if it were her 
own house, and she wouldn’t have had a 
roof over her head if it hadn’t been for 
them. She was saying: “Let my bags wait 
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a bit. Hello, Gilda. Hello, Joe!” And then 
she was sitting down at the table as if 
she’d always belonged there. 

Ted resented Jean, sitting at the table 
so calmly. For she wasn’t meek or humble 
or forlorn at all, as she should have been. 
She didn’t act like an unwanted mother- 
in-law who had come down in the world 
so quickly and so far that she had to be 
tucked away in her daughter’s house. 

She looked all around the room and 
said: “It’s a happy sort of house, isn’t it? 
It’s the sort of place where you feel at 
home right away with no fuss.” 

He didn’t have a chance to say anything, 
because Bess was saying so much, and 
that was fortunate—he wouldn’t have 
said the right thing. He looked at Joe. 
Joe looked outraged and indignant and a 
little bewildered as well. Joe looked as if 
some stranger had invaded their house. 

Joe said, “Are you going to stay, 
Grandma?” 

Jean said brightly, “Why, yes, I am.” 

Joe’s voice was one long wail. “Are you 
going to stay always?” 

If Ted hadn’t been watching so closely, 
he wouldn’t have seen Jean flush just a 
little. But she said calmly: 

“Not quite always, Joe, but for a while. 
You see, I haven’t anywhere else to go.” 

Gilda broke in. “Haven’t you got your 
house any more, Grandma?” 

Jean said, not quite so steadily, “No, 
Gilda, I haven’t.” 

Gilda’s voice was warmer, keener than 
he’d ever heard it. She said soberly, “I 
guess it’s pretty awful not to have your 
own house, Grandma.” 

She looked across at Jean as if she 
wanted to help her somehow. She said: 
“This is a nice house, Grandma. You'll 
like it.” 

But Joe just sat staring, his eyes blank 
with sudden hostility. Ted thought he’d 
been mistaken about his son earlier. Joe 
was all right, really. 


Jee said now in a sudden gust of 
cheerfulness that sounded false some- 
how: ‘“You’ve no idea how queer it is to 
be called Grandma. It ought to make me 
feel old, but it doesn’t.” She stared at the 
ceiling and said, “I suppose I am old.” 

Bess’ face was red and glowing. She 
said: “Nonsense, Jean. You’re not old. 
You’re younger than any of us, really.” 

Gilda said, “Grandma’s just tired.” 

It may have been a trick of the light, but 
for just a second Ted saw Jean as only 
tired and old and confused and uncertain. 
And then with an almost perceptible click, 
her face was alive and vivid again. She 
said: “What rot! I’m not tired at all.” 

“Just the same old:Jean,” Bess said. She 
looked up with a swift appeal in her eyes. 
“She’s exactly what we need to brighten 
us ancients up, isn’t she, Ted?” 

Ted’s mouth opened, and what he said 
surprised him. He was saying stoutly, “Of 
course she is,” though he didn’t mean it. 

It was strange he’d said that, and he 
was ashamed of it already. But for an 
instant—a short, sharp instant—he’d 
caught himself being sorry for someone. 

“You won’t like it a bit, you know,” 
Bess was saying brightly. “You won't like 
living with dull, stupid people in a dull, 
stupid little suburban town. Ted and I 
bore each other nearly to death, and now- 
we'll bore you, too.” 

Gilda looked up quickly. Gilda said: 
“Grandma’ll like it. She'll like it because 
she likes us.” 

There was a horribly uncomfortable 
feeling somewhere inside Ted. He’d had it 
ever since he’d said good-bye to Benson, 
ever since he hadn’t given Gilda her quar- 
ter, ever since he’d shouted at Joe, only 
he hadn’t realized it was there. 

He felt as if something were lacking in 


“THE NAIL ENAMEL YOUR MANICURIST RECOMMENDS” | himself, and he felt something more: an 
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intolerable sense of strain all through the 
dim dining room. 

Bess seemed to feel it, too, for she said 
jerkily: “Take Jean’s things upstairs, will 
you, Ted? We’ll be right along.” 

He stopped at the door of Jean’s room. 
Despite all that Bess had done to itpeat 
seemed bleak and bare. 

Jean was standing just behind him. She 
said, “How nice!” She looked all around 
the room. She said, “It won’t be hard to be 
happy here.” 

He was glad to go downstairs and leave 
her there with Bess. For she’d know soon 
there was no warm welcome for her. He 
could hear the children’s voices, high and 
shrill, in the library, and he went in. 

Joe was curled up on the window seat, 
and his face was set into tight, hard lines. 
He said passionately, “Gosh, what’d she 
want to come here for?” 

Gilda stood in the center of the rug, and 
her eyes blazed. She said: “You don’t 
have to be so mean. Maybe you'd like it 
if you didn’t have any house. Maybe—” 

They caught sight of him and were sud- 
denly still. 

He looked at Joe and didn’t like what 
he saw. He didn’t like it, though he felt 
just as Joe did. He said, “You kids don’t 
have to shout the house down.” 

Joe said hotly: “Is she going to stay, 
Daddy? Is she going to stay always?” 

He heard his own voice, and it didn’t 
seem a part of him. It didn’t because he 
was saying, “Yes, she’s going to stay, and 
you're going to be especially nice to her.” 


HE WAS still sitting there when he 
heard Bess and Jean come downstairs. 
And he suddenly knew he couldn’t stand 
either of them just now. 

He got up and said huskily, “Guess I'll 
go out for a walk.” . 

He could hear Jean’s voice, crisp and 
cool as ever, saying: “I’d like to go, too. 
May I?” 

This was the way it was, he thought. 
This was the way it would always be. He 
looked up at Jean’s tall, straight shadow, 
and he hated her. 

They went down the steps, and the street 
seemed shabby and mean, even if all the 
stars were out, even if the moon rode 
high behind the dim, bare tree branches. 

Jean said: “It’s funny about Bess, isn’t 
it? She doesn’t care a bit how she looks. 
She never did, even as a little girl.” 

It was queer how what che said swept 
his mind back, back ten long years. He 
was walking again down a white road, 
with the dark moors rolling into dimness 
and the sea just beyond. He was walking 
down that road with a slim girl in sweater 
and slacks. 

They were held fast, he and Bess, by 
a strange enchantment, such strong en- 
chantment that they didn’t have to speak. 
It was so still they could hear the wind 
steal through the grasses, a warm wind 
with a soft passion all its own. And that 
passion was part of the stars and the sea 
and the night and part of them, too, as 
they walked there hand in hand, and all 
the beauty and fire and brightness of first 
love walked there with them. 

From the first he’d always seen Bess 
just as he saw her then—the wind whip- 
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could see it, too. For Jean had been young 
once and not married long and just start- 
ing down the dark road of life. It had 
been just as it had with him and Bess: 
all the great, glorious things they were 
going to do dimming away into things they 
never did, somehow. They were just two 
people drifting into middle age, dreaming 
not for themselves now but for the chil- 
dren they’d borne, those children who 
would tread the same path. 

And now it was nearly over for Jean, 
for her life had gone wrong somehow, 
all her high hopes had gone down to dust. 
“But they needn’t,” something said in the 
back of his head. “They needn’t. Not yet.” 

He looked up, and her face was soft 
because she was remembering, remember- 
ing all the little things that make up life 
when it is past, the merry things and sad. 

He said slowly: “It isn’t much of a street. 
None of the important people live here. 
They all live up on the Ridge.” 

Jean stared at the long line of lighted 
houses. She said softly, “I should think 
that the people who live right here are 
pretty important, too.” 


aS weren’t. They were only little 
people, and he was going to tell her so. 
And then he stopped. For they were the 
most important people in all the world, 
these little people, these little men who 
forever trod on the dark edge of despera- 
tion, these little men who held their homes 
together, who dreamed dreams for their 
children and themselves. For they were 
proud people, these little men, and he was 
suddenly proud to be one of them, proud 
to live in this suburb and on this street. 

Jean was walking by his side, so softly 
he hardly knew she was there. And she 
said surprisingly: “Bess told me you had 
a business disappointment today. They’re 
hard things to have happen, aren’t they? 


They make you really feel physically sick.” 


All his senses seemed to leap with a 
great, glad release. For Bess had known; 
only she’d treated it lightly, and she’d 
glossed it over so it wouldn’t seem so bad. 
He heard himself telling Jean all about 
it, telling her in a headlong rush. 

A flickering street light caught her face, 
and it was quite sober as she said at last: 
“That’s not so bad, Ted. Mr. Ferguson will 
go away just as Mr. James did. You'll get 
it if you’ll wait. Waiting’s a pretty hard 
thing to do when you’re young.” 

That was it. He’d never thought he’d 
been too young for Mr. James’ job, but 
now he knew he was. That was why J. J. 
had given it to Ferguson, the older man. 
It hadn’t been favoritism. J. J. wasn’t 
a mean and petty man, but a wise one. 

And it came across him like a flash what 
he’d been doing for a long time now. He’d 
been living only for the future. 

You couldn’t do that and be alive. For 
life wasn’t next year or next month or 
even next week. Life was here and now. 
Only he hadn’t known it. He hadn’t seen 
the small, homely things—the important 
things—right under his nose: the brave 
loyalty that was Bess, the warm welcome 
of his own house—even if it was a little 
shabby, the fact that a small boy can feel 
as bad at being bullied as a man can when 
he has been beaten by the world. 

For Joe wasn’t weak; he was just Ted 
Davies all over again. And young Gilda 
wasn’t stupid; she was sensitive and high- 
strung and shy. And all little girls some- 
times want a quarter for some secret 
purpose of their own. He wanted to hurry 
back to the house so he could give her 
one; he wanted to hurry back so he could 
begin living again, living here and now. 

Life was just what he’d built so slowly, 
so painstakingly, and life was Bess with 
her dark hair whipping in the wind. It 
was an old love and an old memory and 
an old house to which he would return. 
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It was the children and their lives and 
their children’s lives. And now it was 
Jean, too—Jean who walked so gallantly 
through the ruins her own life had left. 

“You know, Ted, I don’t think Joe likes 
me. I don’t think he ever will.” Jean 
stopped and said, “I’m afraid it won’t 
work out, my being with you.” 

He knew then that all her cool, crisp 
manner was only a sham, that she wasn’t 
calm inside, really, but bewildered and a 
little afraid. 

He took hold of her arm. He said, and 
his voice had a clear, sure tone in it that 
it had lacked for a long time: “Don’t be 
so silly, Jean. Joe’ll like you awfully 
when he gets used to you. Joe’s just like 
me. He takes a little time to get used to 
strange, new things.” ; 

He looked at her and said quite hastily: 
“You know, your coming’s just about the 
best thing that ever happened to us. We’ve 
been getting stale, Bess and I, and now 
you're going to brighten us all up.” 

Jean looked up at him, and with the 
fresh color in her face she might almost 
have been young again. She said, “Do you 
honestly mean that, Ted?” 

“You just bet I do!” he said. They stood 
there, silent, on the top of the hill, and all 
about them the little lights were coming 
out of darkness, those warm, gracious little 
lights that were home to many men. 

There was one house near them, a house - 
smaller than all the rest, that blazed with 
lights from top to bottom as if someone 
were lonely there and a little afraid of 
the dark. 

Ted took Jean’s arm again, and he 
smiled. “There’s a man named Benson 
lives here. His wife’s going to have a 
baby, and he’s badly worried,” he said. 
“Suppose we go in and cheer him up.” 


Drivers Who Drink 


(Continued from page 50) 


is a rather simple matter. Far less simple 
is the correlation of the amount of 
alcohol found with the precise effect it 
produces. But the scientist feels justified 
in setting arbitrary limits on alcohol in the 
blood and defining, closely enough for 
legal purposes, just how much drinking is 
safe and when and how much it takes to 
make driving unsafe. 

Such matters as how recently the sub- 
ject had eaten and how quickly his indi- 
vidual system burns up alcohol, which is 
a fuel food not dissimilar to starch and 
sugar, make a difference, of course. There 
are even differences dependent on the 
beverage—the alcohol in beer and ale is 
absorbed into the blood most slowly, that 
in gin most quickly. 

Yet the laboratory investigator can now 
say that, when the concentration of alco- 
hol in the blood is below 0.05 percent, vir- 
tually nobody shows effects that would 
make for unsafe driving. Over 0.15 per- 
cent, virtually everybody is incapable of 
driving a car safely. Between those two 
points, individual differences show up 
strongly. As much as 0.1 percent, double 
the safe toleration point, will not affect 
some persons. Others are badly affected 
with as low as 0.07 percent. 

This is where the Scandinavian coun- 
tries show good common sense. They set 
up rigid legal requirements and stick to 
them, realistically disregarding individual 
differences. A driver who has been in an 
accident and shows blood alcohol below 
0.05 percent hears nothing of a drunken- 
driving charge. If the percentage is over 
0.05, he is legally considered to have been 
intoxicated. 

Americans will probably take a long, 
long time to go so far. To date we are no 
farther than recent enactment in some 
states of new drunken-driver laws, that 
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follow the comparatively mild suggestions 
of the American Medical Association’s 
Committee to Study Problems of Motor 
Vehicle Accidents. These recognize the 
tremendous value of blood tests; but, 
while exonerating cases below 0.05 per- 
cent, prosecute people between 0.05 and 
0.15 percent only when physical exami- 
nation and other circumstances confirm 
the suspicion of intoxication. 

That leniency this writer regards as a 
great mistake, as it evades a decisive stand 
and so greatly limits the usefulness 
of the tests. The over-0.15-percent driver 
was usually prosecuted anyway—he was 
too obvious a case to miss. The under- 
0.15-percent driver—able to put up a story 
and challenge proof of intoxication, yet 
in a great many cases tragically unfit to 
drive—is the fellow who, under such laws, 
can still get away with literal murder. I 
am strongly of .the opinion that, as in 
Scandinavia; 0.05 percent, the known limit 
of safety, should be a fixed dividing line. 

If the dividing line between the pre- 
sumptive sobriety and presumptive in- 
ability to drive safely is set where it will 
include everybody regardless of ‘“drink- 
ing capacity,” the driver will have his own 
responsibility put squarely up to him, 
without any chance for special pleading 
and for the fumbling efforts of policemen 
and judges to decide whether he was 
drunk. Public protection demands a wide 
margin of safety. And, if laws like the 
Scandinavians’ were nationwide in the 
United States, the blood test could be as 
authoritative and important a part of trials 
for drunken driving as the speedometer is 
in speeding cases. 

There is one trouble, of course: The in- 


dividual driver can watch his speedometer, 


but he can’t take blood tests on himself. 
That difficulty is more easily surmounted 
than you might expect. Even allowing for 
individual differences in speed of absorp- 
tion and elimination of alcohol, the labo- 
ratory man can draw up a table of drinks 
and timings showing pretty closely what 
the usual drinker can drink and still be 
well on the safe side. Such a table is 
printed at the conclusion of this article. 
You might call it the drinking driver’s 
alcoholic speedometer. It is figured on an 
empty-stomach basis. The amounts can 
safely be increased somewhat if taken 
within two hours after a full meal. But 
even so, an intelligent drinker will stick 
to the figures given—just to make sure. 

Large-scale use of blood tests for re- 
search has already produced significant 
facts about the relation between alcohol 
and motor accidents. Evanston, Ill, a 
highly progressive community in the mat- 
ter of traffic safety, has recently been set- 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO 


(1) The basic amounts: 


1 highball or 
1 cocktail or 
1 to 1% qts. of beer 


ting other towns a fine example. In the 
survey made there, it has found that, of 
drivers hospitalized after accidents, four=- 
teen out of a hundred had over 0.15 per= 
cent alcohol in their blood—which means 
that they were drunk by any conceivable 
standard and were menaces to themselves 
as well as to everybody else. (Similar 
studies, made in New York, of victims of 
fatal traffic accidents show nearly the 
same proportion.) About half of Evanston 
drivers involved in personal-injury. ac- 
cidents were found to have been drink- 
ing. That would prove little unless you 
knew also how much drinking character- 
izes drivers in general. So the investiga- 
tors at Evanston stopped 1750 drivers and 
found that only twelve out of every hun-= 
dred had been drinking. Five out of that 
twelve had over the critical 0.05 percent 
of alcohol in their blood. You must always 
be careful about jumping to conclusions 
when statistics are concerned. But it does 
seem justifiable to state that half the acci- 
dents that injure people involve only 
twelve percent of drivers—those who have 
been drinking. 

You get even closer correlations with 
Evanston’s figures on how the amount of 
alcohol consumed affects the chances of 
an accident. The driver with only 0.05 per- 
cent or less in his blood stream is no more 
—and no less—likely to injure somebody 
than the non-drinker. But from then on 
the chances skyrocket startlingly out of 
ratio to the amount of alcohol consumed. 
The chances of an injury increase five 
times when the amount of alcohol is be- 
tween 0.07 and 0.11 percent. Between 0.11 
and 0.15 percent they increase fifteen 
times. Above 0.15 percent, fifty-five times. 

We need more such facts. We need more 
varied and more widely distributed studies 
of drink and drivers and accidents. But 
we already know enough to call for the 
Scandinavian kind of legal crackdown. 
Weaker measures are relatively useless, 
except as they help educate the public in 
the indispensable usefulness and accuracy 
of blood tests. 

A community that hopes to curb 
drunken driving by local restriction or 
prohibition of liquor is probably barking 
up the wrong tree. Dry districts studied 
in the Evanston work showed about the - 


same percentage of drinking drivers as _ 


any others. But a community can educate 
its citizens into making blood tests work 
efficiently by setting 0.05 percent as the 
rigid dividing line. 

At the present time, that is probably the 
only practical way to combine safety on 
the road with certain Americans’ insist- 
ence on both having a drink and driving 


a Car. 


SCIENTIFIC MODERATION IN DRINKING* 


The concentration in the blood will reach its maximum 
in about 30 minutes at or below the level of 0.05 per- 
cent—sobriety. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty: 


the basic amounts wait 2 full hours before driving: 
The concentration in the blood will reach its maximum 
in about 1 hour. It will be above 0.05 percent but will 
f fall to this level in 2 hours.” Wait 2 hours. 


(2) For each multiple of 
2 highballs or 1 

2 cocktails or 
2 to 3 qts. of beer 


3 highballs or . 
3 cocktails Wait 4 hours. 
4 highballs or 


4 cocktails Wait 6 hours. 


5 highballs or Wait 8 hours. 


5 cocktails 


2 Based on an individual weighing 150 pounds. For those who weigh con- 
siderably ‘Jess, the basic amounts should be proportionately lowered. 

> Tf taken within 2 hours after a full meal, a 2-hour wait is unnecessary for 
this amount. This statement does not apply to greater amounts. 
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BY RUTH MURRIN 


BHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL D’OME 


Beauty Clinic half-face tests show that good, regular care makes murky, old-looking skin appear fresh and soft 


ARTHA was a no-cream 
woman. She couldn’t un- 
derstand why women 
would smear themselves 
with greasy creams. But 
one day her husband tact- 
lessly mentioned her complexion in 
the past tense. He said, “Martha used 
to have a fine complexion.” Shocked, 
she flew to a mirror, saw for the first 
time in years what her skin really 
was like—rindlike texture, deepening 
lines, scaly cheeks, dingy tone, a few 
blackheads. Quietly she went to work 
to change it. 

Now Martha is a two-cream wom- 
an, and her skin is clear and soft— 
not perfect, but good enough so that 
122 





she quotes with amusement her hus- 
band’s latest remark: “Why do you 
have to put all that stuff on a good 
skin like yours?” 

Martha is only one of the cream 
converts we have seen whose fresh 
faces testify that their faith in cos- 
metics is justified. So when you ask 
us, “Can cream really do anything 
for my face?” we answer confidently, 
“We know it can.” 

In the Beauty Clinic we try cos- 
metics in actual use on run-of-the- 
mill subjects. One of our favorite pro- 
cedures is the half-face test. We 
choose a skin that is dry and scaly, 
use cream on one side, no cream 
on the other. Again and again we 


have observed a contrast after only 
one week’s test—the treated side 
smoother, brighter; the other still 
rough and murky. So we know that 
regular, intelligent use of a good 
cream will give handsome returns. 
But cream won't solve every skin 
problem. Take the case of Della. She 
nearly always had bumps on her skin. 
They might pop out anywhere, but 
were worst near her hairline. She 
heard of a salon that was successful 
in improving other faces like hers; 
so she saved up her allowance, and 
began a course of treatments. Sure 
enough, the bumps began to go, and 
before long Della’s pretty young fac 
had not a single blemish. 


When I asked the salon director 
about it, she was blunt. “There’s no 
mystery about it,” she said. “Like half 
these girls, she never scrubbed her 
face, and didn’t wash her hair half 
often enough. We showed her how to 
be scrupulously clean. Her mother 
could have told her the same things— 
and probably had—but because she 
paid for our advice, she took it se- 
riously—and followed it.” 

These are the instructions written 
down on the card Della carried away 
from the salon: “In the morning wash 
with soap and warm water, rubbing 
smartly and getting up into the hair- 
line. Rinse thoroughly with warm 
water, followed by cold. At least 
twice during the day use a liquid 
cleanser. At night wash thoroughly 
again, and use a corrective lotion on 
the spots. You may use cleansing 
cream to take off make-up, but must 
always wash afterward. Wash your 
hands before you touch your face. Be 
sure everything else that touches it— 
towel, powder puff, handkerchief—is 
immaculately clean. Wash your hair 
once a week. Brush it every night 
before you wash your face.” 

But there are, of course, real skin 
troubles that won’t clear up no mat- 
ter how clean one is. They need the 
attention of a doctor. But if you have 
a skin like Della’s, first give simple 
cleanliness a chance. 

Most women over twenty-five have 
dry skins. Younger women’s skins are 
generally oily. But between these two 
extremes is a middle group of women 
who are puzzled what to do. They try 
soap, liquids, astringents, masks—and 
their cheeks chap and roughen. They 
swing to cream—and their noses 
glisten with oil all day. 

For these in-betweens a compro- 
mise is necessary. Look at one of 
these difficult faces in a magnifying 
mirror, and you will notice that it is 

oily only down the center of the face 
—nose and chin, especially. The 
cheeks are flaky and rough. This type 
of skin needs soap and water, of 
course. It can profit by cleansing 
cream, too, if it is followed by an 
astringent freshener. Cream over- 
night? Only on the cheeks and scaly 
areas and around the eyes, where 


lines first appear. The answer, you 
see, is simple—cream where oil is 
needed, and drying treatments where 
oil is too plentiful. 

Whatever type you are, feed your 
skin properly. The good complexion 
foods are high in minerals and vita- 
mins—fruits and vegetables, green 
salads, eggs, milk, whole-wheat bread. 
Eat more of them, for only a well- 
nourished skin can be lovely. 


The October Beauty Clinic 
Guide is packed with sugges- 
tions for a good skin. It tells 
what to use and how to deal 
with defects. To receive it, send 
a three-cent stamp to Ruth Mur- 
rin, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


FIVE WAYS TO FRESHEN YOUR FACE 


Soap-and-water washing is good for 

every type of skin. It cleans deeply 
and immaculately. It brightens your 
color, because the rubbing, the warmth, 
and the shock of the last cold rinse are 
good circulation rousers. It sweeps away 
dull, dead skin cells, and its purifying 
action helps you to resist infections 


Cleansing cream has a swift, efficient 

way of loosening the mask of grime 
and stale make-up that clouds your 
hard-worked visage, and it is kind to 
dry or sensitive skin. Always use it in- 
stead of water when you come in out 
of the cold. Be thorough about taking 
it off, though; use tissues generously 


A grainy preparation often helps to 
remove stubborn blackheads. Use it 
two or three times a week until the pores 
are clear. Then try, by good diet and 
proper care, to keep them that way 


Liquid cleansers are excellent for 
oily skins, and helpful as occasional 
stimulants for all skins. Soak a sizable 
pad of cotton in ice water, squeeze it, 
and smack cheeks and neck smartly. 
Finish by rubbing the pad over the face 


E Most convenient for emergency use 
are moist cleansing pads. They clean 
effectively that often-neglected hairline 














































WETEST AND TELL 





Question: Is it considered good taste for an eighteen-year-old girl to use eye 
make-up? Answer: Yes, indeed; but help her to do an expert job which charms by 
its subtlety. Give her this smart eye make-up kit, which includes a long-handled 
eyebrow brush, eye-shadow brush, lash curler, and tweezers, as well as make-up 





Question: What can I do about my fourteen-year-old, who is impervious to 


criticism of her dingy nails? I have tried both scolding and flattery, and neither 


works. Answer: Surprise her with this cunning party-box, containing a luscious 
pink polish, remover, cuticle liquid, and simple tools. She won’t be able to resist 
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LIGHT AFFECTS MAKE-UP 
I have heard that one should not use 
daytime make-up for the evening. What 
effect does electric light have, and how 
should my evening make-up differ from 
my usual one? 


Because electric light “takes the 
color” out of rouge and lipstick, the 
shades you select for evening can be 
lighter and brighter. Usually, too, you 
can apply them more freely, and eye 
decoration may be a hit more pro- 
nounced. 


HUSKY UPPER ARMS | 


Although my figure is otherwise 
rather slight, I have heavy upper arms. 
How can I make them slender? 


Reducing the upper arms by exer- 
cise would be a slow, tedious job. 
Massage would be faster. Try squeez- 
ing the flesh on each arm for as long 
as you have energy several times a 
day. 


SENSITIVE SKIN 


My skin is thin and easily irritated, 
and every powderbase I have tried seems 
to roughen it. Is there a good founda- 
tion cream for a skin like mine? 


The tinted make-up films which 
have a shiny, jellylike consistency go 
on lightly and smoothly, hold powder 
well, and should help to protect a 
sensitive skin like yours from rough- 
ening. 


A FOOLPROOF SYSTEM 


Is there any foolproof system for 
choosing the colors I wear? I have to 
wear my mistakes—I can’t afford to dis- 
card them—but I seem to average at 
least one every year. 


The poor light in store dressing 
rooms is responsible for many color 
errors. Before you say, “I’ll take it,” 
look at yourself in an evening dress 
under bright electric light or in a 
day dress in strong daylight. Notice 
first the effect of the color on your 
skin, then on hair, eyes, and figure. 
Most important is what it does to 
your skin. It should make your com- 
plexion look bright and clear. So take 
off all your make-up and see what 
happens. If the color is becoming 
without powder and rouge, it will be 
even more becoming with them. 


NEW PERMANENT WAVE 
I have just had a really lovely per- 
manent wave, and I should like to know 
the best way to take care of it to keep 
it beautiful. 


Shampoo it once every week or ten 
days, and brush it well every day. 
Learn to follow the waves as you 
brush so that your hair is trained to 
fall automatically into the style you 
have chosen. 
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Hollywood was even more fabulous than I’d imag- . 
ined! “Such kindness to the stranger within your gates, 
my dear,” I murmured to my exquisite hostess. “Fancy 
troubling yourself to put my favorite Yardley’s Eng- 
lish Lavender Soap in my bathroom to make me feel 
at home!” “Yardley’s,” she smiled. ‘““Why, we all know 
it here in Hollywood. Didn’t you know it’s a favorite 
American luxury also?” 








“‘My dear British lioness!”? Bertie L., our missing baronet, At last, the picture! My attention at the opening was divided, I 
greeted me. “Tell me, are you going to write the usual book about _ fear, between the incredible influx of world-famous figures and my 
our quaint American cousins?” “Don’t be silly, Bertie,” I old game of perfume sleuthing. I could scarcely believe my nose! 
responded. “I saw Yardley’s toiletries for sale in several shops There was actually, here and there, a perceptible aura of that exclusive 
this morning on Hollywood Boulevard, and I’ve spotted English fragrance of the greatest British ladies, Yardley’s English Lavender! 
Complexion Cream and Powder in ever so many boudoirs! It I fear I shall have to write that book after all. I shall call it 


makes remarks like yours seem too provincial!” “Gracious Living As It Is Practiced in America.” 
YarpDLey’s Enc- YAaRDLEY’s Enc- YARDLEY’s Enc- YARDLEY’S ENGLISH LAV- 
LisH LAVENDER LIsH COMPLEXION LIsH COMPLEXION ENDER, since 1770 the 
Soap—the luxury CREAM . . . a light PowDER is a world’s most lovable fra- 
soap of the world, effective cream pleasant new ex- x re grance ... $1.10 to $35. 


Write for our book, “Beauty 
Secrets from Bond Street.” 
Cuite free. Address: 

Yardley & Co., Ltd., 620 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


which can be used 
for all normal skin 
care. Triple quan- 
Large tablet, 35c. tity, $2.50. Single » 7 lovely shades. 


Box of three, $1 [IMME jer... . $1.10 [iE Each box, $1.10 


perience for 
women w h ose 
skins are dry. In 


ideal for skin care. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
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Road to Folly 


(Continued from page 33) 


said nothing at all. She simply turned and 
went back up the stairs into the hall. I 
crossed the landing and started up, too. 
Then I turned around. I couldn’t help it— 
I think I still didn’t believe my eyes. And 
I started again. A brown-and-white Eng- 
lish setter bounded through the gate in the 
wall of dark-green pollarded camellias, 
and behind him, strolling casually, his pipe 
in his mouth, a stick in his hand, with the 
air of being completely at home, was Rusty 
Lattimer, Phyllis’ husband. 

I should have been inured to shock by 
then. I looked at Jennifer. She hadn’t seen 
him, I am sure of that. She’d crossed the 
wide hall and was waiting for me. 

I followed her into the drawing room. I 
think I'd known what to expect. It was 
a large paneled room with elaborate cor- 
nice, and in the center of the side wall a 
handsome fireplace with a gorgeously 
carved overmantel, with the broken pedi- 
ment and urn of strawberries again. In 
the overmantel was a painting, dingy with 
years, of a hill with Grecian ruins on it. 
A wood fire was burning, and an exqui- 
site Chippendale fire screen stood in front 
of it. The rest of the ornate and hand- 
some old room was perfect in its way. 
From the Crown Derby vases and French 
enameled clock on the mantel to the old 
gilt Chippendale mirror, blind with age, 
above the marble bracket table on the op- 
posite wall, from the worn Aubusson rug 
on the floor to the pair of waxed and pol- 
ished Sheraton card tables on either side 
of the center window of the river front, 
they were what dealers like to call mu- 
seum pieces. The tall mahogany secretary 
on one side of the fireplace and the rose- 
wood press on the other were museum 
pieces, too. But the most perfect one of all 
was the fragile Dresden-china figure of 
the little old lady sitting erect in a faded 
wing chair beside the fire, facing the long 
windows overlooking the garden and the 
river. 


“MYHIS is Diane Baker, Aunt Caroline,” 
Jennifer said. 

Miss Caroline raised her soft hand. I 
took it. 

“You seem disturbed, my dear.” 

There’s no use telling anyone who knows 
from the touch of your hand that you’re 
' disturbed that you’re not. 

“It’s so lovely out here, after the frozen 
North and the tourists in Charleston,” I 
said, feeling a little guilty. 

“My niece wants me to go back to town 
to live,” Miss Caroline said. “But I prefer 
it out here, myself.” 

I looked again at the small white head 
with its little lace cap and the black faille 
gown with soft filmy white ruching at the 
throat and wrists. There must, I knew, be 
a body in it somewhere; but it was so frail 
that the silk seemed to support it in the 
cushions of the big chair, rather than it to 
support the silk. 

“Aunt Caroline spends most of her time 


writing,” Jennifer said. She looked at me, | 


putting it squarely up to me. 

“Just a few of the recollections of my 
life in the Low Country,” Miss Caroline 
said. “For Jennifer’s children.” 

I looked at Jennifer. She had turned 
away quickly and was staring down into 
the crackling pine fire. 

It seemed to me my cue was obvious, so 
I said, “Have you thought of having your 
memoirs published, Miss Caroline?” 

“My niece, Mrs. Atwell Reid, tells me 
that Mrs. Lattimer says you have a brother 
who’s in the publishing field.” 

“My brother John,” I said. 


I glanced at Jennifer’s back, stiff as a | 


frozen willow wand in front of the fire. 


It was all becoming so clear—the room we ! 
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for the table. The embroidered 
silk shade acts as a dust-catcher. A satin scarf 
partially hides the beautiful wood of the table. 
An elaborately carved picture frame, the porce- 
lain figures and an ash tray clutter up the table 
top. The whole arrangement is crowded and 
disturbing. Compare with Number 2. 








These dark blue curtains are an 
awkward length. How much bet- 
ter they would look if they came to the floor! 
Wrought iron fixtures are not in keeping with 
the white woodwork. The pictures are un- 
evenly hung. At either end of the exposed 
radiator are two chairs totally unlike in style. 
The whole window treatment is uninspired 
—lacking in character and appeal. This un- 
attractive window can easily become one of 
the most delightful features of the room. (See 
picture Number 4 at right.) 
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A green pottery lamp base with 





simple paper-parchment shade 
is in perfect taste. A metal cigarette box and 
tray throw highlights on the lustrous wax 
polished table. The lamp base and shade as 
well as the table top are protected with a shin- 
ing coat of Johnson’s Waxto keep them sleek 
an 
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A little imagination transforms 

an ordinary window at small 
cost. Here, a frame of composition board car- 
ries down to encase the radiator. The frame, 
painted white and decorated with naive flow- 
ers, costs less than good curtains. Johnson’s 
Wax gives the surface freshness and charm 
—keeps off dirt and finger smudges. Glass 
shelves hold attractive plants. A blind can be 
drawn between the shelves and window. A 
pair of chairs with French prints above com- 
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flavor and fragrance that make tea 
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were in, the furnished hall, the beautiful 
garden out of the windows. It was like a 
movie set, only real where the eye of the 
camera caught it, except that Miss Caro- 
line’s half-blind eyes were the camera, 
and she was the star, too, and the audi- 
ence for whom this elaborate facade set in 
the midst of desolating emptiness was so 
meticulously maintained. And who had 
done it, I wondered? It wasn’t Jennifer. 
She wouldn’t have been old enough, even 
if this had happened as little as five years 
before, to have any part in it. Colleton 
would have been only twenty-three, and 
anyway it seemed to me hardly the kind 
of thing a young man would ever have 
thought of. It must have been their mother 
—it just couldn’t have been anybody else. 
But why? And how was it that the whole 
load of maintaining the pathetic travesty 
had fallen on Jennifer’s shoulders? 

And why had her mother been so insist- 
ent that I come? ; 

“My niece, Mrs. Atwell Reid, thinks that 
if I arrange to publish my papers, it will 
be necessary for me to return to town,” 
Miss Caroline said. “She feels, of course, 
that I should have a competent overseer 
here, because it’s a considerable responsi- 
bility for Jennifer.” 

“I don’t see at all why you’d have to go 
back,” I said. “If Mrs. Lattimer wants to 
arrange all this, as she says she does, 
there’s no reason why the papers shouldn’t 
be taken to her. She could have someone 
go over them, and—” 


i STOPPED abruptly. I was looking at 
Jennifer. She was standing, her head 
raised, motionless, like a bird dog pointing 
a covey of quail. The edges of her fine nos- 
trils quivered with alarm. I listened. Then 
I heard it, too. It was a motorcar; and for 
an instant that in itself didn’t seem par- 
ticularly strange to me—not a millionth 
part so strange as the extraordinary way 
Jennifer was acting. 

Not until she whispered in a half-frozen 
little voice, “I didn’t lock the gate.” 

Then the whole business of the barri- 
caded, padlocked road, the locked and 
barred doors, the shuttered windows 
rushed into my mind as she turned and 
flew out of the room. \ 

Miss Caroline’s bewildered, half-blind 
eyes turned to me. “Whatever possesses 
Jennifer?” she asked. 

“A devil of somebody else’s making,” 
I thought to myself. Aloud I said, “I think 
someone’s at the door.” 

“That would be very pleasant,” she said. 
“We don’t have many callers.” 

She felt for her gold-headed stick and 
made a move to rise. 

“May I get something for you?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you will, my dear. In the bottom 
drawer of the secretary. Here is the key.” 
She felt in the black beaded bag at her 
side and handed me a small brass key. 
“You'll find a box of papers. If you'll bring 
them to me.” 

I went to the secretary and knelt down 
to unlock the drawer, one ear cocked like 
a spaniel’s at a rabbit hole for a sound 
from downstairs. I pulled the drawer open. 
There were two small leather trunks with 
the initials “A. C. R.” and the date “1851” 
studded on them in brass tack heads. I 
lifted one of them out and put it on the 
chair in front of Miss Caroline. She opened 
it. I saw that it was full of neatly tied 
packets of closely written paper. 

“It’s not this one, my dear. It’s the other 
one,” she said, closing the lid. 

I brought the other one over, and moved 
the first onto the piecrust table in the 
center of the room. Miss Caroline opened 
the second. It was full of the same sort 
of packets, but they were tied with string, 
not ribbon. 

“That’s it,” she said. “I think Ill allow 
you to take this along with you and hand 


it to Mrs. Lattimer. If anything can be 
done with my sketches, I shall be very 
gratified. I don’t feel, as Mrs. Atwell Reid 
does, that they have any great monetary 
value, although I would be pleased, of 
course, if they should have. I’m comfort- 
ably off, of course, but I have a great 
many demands, and Jennifer will even- 
tually need what my father, who was a 
Huguenot, called a dot, one of these days.” 

Just then I heard steps in the lower hall, 
and a gay, familiar voice, slightly sharp- 
ened with triumph, saying: “I do hope you 
don’t mind awfully my barging in this 
way, Jennifer, but Diane told me to be 
sure to come for her promptly at half-past 
five. My dear, I’m surprised she didn’t tell 
you. I thought that was why you left the 
gate open. My child! what an enchanting 
view of your garden—it’s lovely! I think 
it’s so smart of you to have it this side of 
the house!” 

I drew a deep breath. Phyllis’ regard 
for the truth had always been definitely 
pagan, but this was just too much. “I hope 
to heaven she doesn’t see her husband out 
there,” I thought, and I must have thought 
it aloud, because Miss Caroline said, 

“I beg your pardon?” 

I caught myself sharply. “I said, ‘Here’s 
Mrs. Lattimer now,’” being a little pagan 
about the truth myself. 

“Oh, how pleasant,” Miss Caroline said. 
“She’s a Northern woman, isn’t she?” 

“She certainly is,” I replied. I don’t think 
anybody from below the Mason and Dix- 
on Line would have had quite the un- 
mitigated nerve that Phyllis Lattimer was 
displaying just then. She didn’t even wait 
for Jennifer to announce her in any way. 
She came straight in, smiling at me with 
the most charming effrontery, and ran 
to the little old lady in the wing chair. 

“Miss Caroline! You don’t know how 
much I’ve looked forward to this. It was 
so sweet of Jennifer to let me come in. I 
know people must tire you, and I'll take 
Diane away immediately. But you will let 
me do something about your memoirs, 
won't you? It’s really a public obligation.” 


PETES. had followed her into the 
room and was standing, taut and angry, 
on the other side of the piecrust table, her 
eyes the color of molten sapphire. There 
was another quality in the high pitch of 
her fine head that I hadn’t seen before. It 
wasn’t defeat this time, and nothing that 
resembled tears. It was contempt, com- 
plete and scathing contempt—for Phyllis 
and for me, and the whole tawdry, hypo- 
critical business we were concerned in. 
“It’s very kind of you, my dear,” Miss 
Caroline was saying, in her frail, parch- 
ment voice. “I’ve put out my papers. You 
may take them with you if you like. I 
shall be pleased if you and Diane think 
anything can be done with them. They’re 
there on the table. Diane understands.” 
Phyllis had got up from her attitude of 
a visiting and adoring Magus on the little 
needle-point stool at Miss Caroline’s feet. 
Her eyes were darting about the room like 
agitated minnows. Normally Phyllis would 
never waste a second glance at anything 
in a room unless it was a man, but she 
wasn’t missing a stick or stitch in this one. 
And in the swift, calculating survey her 
dark eyes met Jennifer’s, and stopped. For 
an instant as brief as a flash of lightning 
that strips a tree completely naked they 
met and held. Phyllis stiffened. Two hot, 
burning spots blazed in her brown, high 
cheeks; her jaw tightened. Then she 
caught herself and moved her eyes slowly 


and insolently the rest of the way around | 


the room. 
“It’s a rather nice room, isn’t it?” she 


said coolly. “You ought to do something | 


about the roof. The paneling’ll be ruined.” 
She said it, however, very quietly. 
I glanced at Miss Caroline, who said, 
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ello there. What have you been doing all day? 


Well, Dorothy, early this morning I went to the 





grocer’s ... picked up a bargain downtown . . . got 
the recipe from Mrs. Darrow for that nice apple 


popover your Daddy liked so much at dinner .. . 
M-m-m-m. That did look good. 


Then I arranged to have the car washed and back 
home by noon... got your new formula from 


Dr. Francis... 
That’s good too. 


Called the upholsterer about the chair that’s being 
fixed ... told Grandma about your new tooth... 
helped Mummie make plans for the trip this 


week-end ... 
Goodness gracious. Don’t you ever get tired? 


No, Dorothy. The telephone saves people lots of 
steps every day, but it never gets tired itself. 
Your Mummie says it’s one of the 


most useful things she has. Cheap too. 
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“What is it, my dear?” 

Phyllis turned back, warm and charm- 
ing again. “I said, ‘What a perfectly lovely 
room,’ Miss Caroline.” 

The old lady smiled. “My father and 
mother, and their parents, too, were mar- 
ried here,” she said. “I hope I shall live 
to see Jennifer married here, too.” 

I looked at Jennifer. There was complete 
agony in her eyes. It was the second time 
she’d crumpled under the old lady’s 
solicitous interest in her marriage. I was 
surprised, and I was disturbed, too. 

And I think I could have slaughtered 
Phyllis very happily the next moment. I 
still don’t understand it—or if I do, I don’t 
want to admit it, not after what happened 
the next day. 

She sat down on the stool at Miss Caro- 
line’s feet. 

“But you really wouldn’t keep her from 
marrying him just because he’s been di- 
vorced, would you, Miss Caroline?” 

Jennifer’s head darted up. She stared at 
Phyllis, her eyes wide, her lips parted, 
utterly staggered. And so was I—and so, 
may I say, was Miss Caroline. 

“Divorced?” she said incredulously. 
“Who’s divorced?” 

“Why, Brad,” Phyllis laughed. “Don’t 
tell me she hasn’t told you about it!” 

“If Jennifer is allowing a divorced man 
to pay her court, I don’t wish to hear any= 
thing about it,” Miss Caroline said. 

“Mrs. Lattimer is being funny, Aunt 
Caroline,” Jennifer said quietly. “I hope 
you won’t be disturbed by it. And I think 
it’s time our guests were leaving so you 
can rest.” 

Phyllis was on her feet in an instant. 
“Oh, Jennifer, I do hope I haven’t let the 
cat out of the bag,” she said, loudly enough 
so that Miss Caroline couldn’t possibly 
miss it. 

The old lady made no move or sign. She 
sat as stiffly erect as a painted mummy 
case, her transparent hands folded quietly. 

“Are these the papers?” Phyllis asked 
brightly. ; 

“No, it’s the other one,” I said, nodding 
at the leather box I’d put on the table 
as she and Jennifer had come up the stairs. 

“Oh, good!” She glanced at it, turned, 
and took the old lady’s hand. “Good-bye, 
Miss Caroline,” she said, so sweetly it 
wouldn’t have seemed possible to me, after 
what she’d just done, if I hadn’t known she 
had quicksilver instead of blood in her 
veins. 

“Good-bye, my dear. And good-bye, 
Diane. You must come again.” 




















I SHALL never be quite sure how we got 

out of there and down the stairs. I do 
know that when we got to the bottom I 
took Phyllis’ arm firmly in mine and kept 
hold of it till we got to the door that Jen- 
nifer had left open, now that there was 
no use to bar it further that day—with the 
enemy inside the walls. I wouldn’t for an 
instant have put it past her to try to open 
one of those doors and, finding it locked, 
to guess the truth—or worse. 

Jennifer followed us. At the door I 
turned and held out my hand. I wanted 
to say I was sorry for the whole dreadful 
mess, but I couldn’t. I might as well have 
tried to apologize to a block of marble. 
She didn’t even see my hand. 
“Good-bye,” she said, and as we went 
down the rotting stairs I heard the door 
close and the bolt slip into place. 
Phyllis’ humming Everybody Libiw’ Got 
to Die as she got into the open maroon 
sports car infuriated me beyond reason. 
“T wish your nurse had exposed you on 
a mountaintop the day you were born,” I 
said hotly. 

She put the little leather trunk on the 
seat. “She did, darling, but a large cat 
adopted me and brought me up on berries 
and wild roots.” 


“It was a rattlesnake, not a cat,’ I re- 
torted. 

“Oh, Diane, you’re such a bore. Wasn’t 
I right? Isn’t that the most priceless stuff? 
I'd have given my head to have got a peek 
into those downstairs rooms, but you were 
hanging onto me. I didn’t want to make a 
scene.” 

“Not after the one you made upstairs, 
anyway. I shouldn’t think you’d have 
nerve enough ever to look that child in 
the face again.” 

“But it’s quite true, darling. Brad’s per- 
fectly mad about her.” 

“Is she so mad about Brad?” 

“Don’t be silly. The woman hasn’t been 
born that can resist him when he puts his 
mind to it. And I’d be delighted—if he 
marries her, and gets this.” She waved 
her hand around the wilderness. “It would 
be grand. I'd have all the fun of having 
him around without any of the bother. 
And he’d sell it to me in a jiffy. And I 
wouldn’t have to support him with noth- 
ing in return.” 


Ws WENT slowly down the overgrown 
road under the darkening shadows of 
the shrouded oaks. Suddenly a dog barked, 
and out from a couvert bounded the Eng- 
lish setter I'd seen in the garden. 

Phyllis put her foot on the brake and 


called to him, “Bill!” She whistled then, | 


and the dog raced madly to the car, bark- 
ing and wagging his feathered tail full of 


cockleburs and trailing strands of moss. | 


“What are you doing over here?” Phyl- 
lis demanded. “Come in.” She patted the 
seat; but Bill was down and off up the 
avenue toward the house. 


Phyllis turned around and watched him. | 


I looked at her. Her face was very curi- 
ous. She was biting her scarlet lower lip 
slowly and very thoughtfully. Suddenly 
she looked at me, and asked, “Diane—was 
Rusty back there?” 

I don’t know what one ought to do under 
such circumstances—and it doesn’t mat- 
ter now, because I said, “Oh, don’t be 
absurd, Phyllis.” 

She turned around and sat looking 
ahead of her a moment. “Bill never leaves 
the yard without Rusty,” she said after 
a while. Then she looked over at me. “You 
know, that might explain it.” 

“Explain what, angel?” I asked as lightly 
as I could. I had a pretty sick feeling in 
the pit of my stomach. 

There was a dangerous glint in Phyllis 
Lattimer’s eyes that made the campaign 
she’d already launched against the girl 
back there in the desolate house seem as 
mild as milk. 

“Rusty’s renewed passion for the soil,” 
she answered. “It’s funny. I never thought 
of that before.” She laughed shortly. 
“That’s pretty funny, if you ask me. Of 
course, she’s always talking about the 
land, but I thought it was because her 
roots were in it.” 

Suddenly she laughed out loud. “Well, 
Tll be damned,” she said. She laughed 
again. Maybe it was the shadows in the 
dark moss in the oaks now that the sun 
had gone down that made it seem as if 
someone was laughing in a graveyard— 
not very loud, and not because anything 
was very funny, either. In fact it wasn’t 
funny at all—it was terrifying. 

“Phyllis!” I cried sharply. “Don’t be a 
fool!” 

“No, Diane, I’m not being one—I’ve been 
one,” she said evenly. “And I’m stopping 
right now. Let’s skip it, shall we?” 

“Gladly,” I said. “If you’re sure you 
mean what you say.” 

She started the car again. Her face was 
still set and pale under her rich tan. 

I didn’t want to look at her. My hand 
on the leather seat happened to touch the 
little old trunk between us. I glanced 
down, and more to be doing something 
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than for any reason at all, I lifted the 
brass-studded lid. 

“Golly,” I said. “You got the wrong box!” 

She looked down indifferently. “Don’t 
be naive, darling. Of course I took the 
wrong one. How else do you think I ex- 
pected to get inside that tomb again? That 
little rat Jennifer won’t let me in. And you 
weren’t much help.” 

“You took the wrong one on purpose?” 

“Just a child at heart, aren’t you, dear?” 
she said amiably. But only the surface was 
amiable. The lines were still creased about 
her eyes, and her lips were tight. 

“You know, darling,” I said, “you’re 
wasting your time here. With your gift 
for intrigue you ought to try the inter- 
national situation.” 

“The interplantational situation is my 
problem,” she retorted. “And you're com- 
ing along.” 

“No, I’m not,” I said instantly. “I’m going 
back to the peace and quiet of the Villa.” 

“That’s what you think, but you're not. 
You’re coming home with Phyllis. There’s 
an extra toothbrush, and it won’t be the 
first time we’ve worn each other’s clothes. 
Anyway, it’s too far to walk to Charleston, 
and I’m going to Darien.” 
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pe house Phyllis had built on the site 
of the mansion the Federal troops had 
burned in their rape of Carolina was 
hardly in the tradition of the Low Coun- 
try. It was Tidewater Virginia, with its 
central Georgian unit, flanking two-story 
wings, and lower connecting hyphens. Un- 
like most plantation houses built on high 
arched foundations for ventilation and 
_| protection against the miasmas rising from 
the damp soil, it hugged the pleasant rise 
of the ground before its velvet terraces 
swept down to the marsh-fringed river. 
Even the familiar pillared portico was dif- 
ferent from Low Country porticoes. It was 
semicircular, full two stories high; but its 
fluted Corinthian columns rested on the 
pink-stone-flagged earth and were lost in 
a riotous girdle of the magenta azaleas 
that most Charlestonians scorn. Whether 
it was Low Country or not, it was pretty 
effective, and even a little breathtaking 
at the end of the long, sable avenue of 
moss-dripping oaks. 

A setter and three awkward puppies 
playing tag around the old hitching post 
dashed out. Phyllis pulled on her brake 
slowly, still thinking. 

We got out, the puppies and their mother 
all over us. The big white door opened; 
the colored butler came out to take the 
leather box Phyllis had in her arms. I 
hadn’t realized until then that she was in 
quite the state she was. She gave one of 
the puppies a sharp kick and said angrily 
to the servant: “Get these damned dogs 
out of here. I’ve told you a hundred times 
to keep them where they belong.” 

“Yas, ma’am.” The black face in front 
of the white column was sullen and closed. 
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abruptly. Coming across the wide lawn 
Pepsodent today! 


out of the mauve and gray spring dusk 
was Bill, the setter, and a little behind 
him was his master. He wasn’t strolling 
idly, as he’d come into the garden at 
Strawberry Hill. He was waiking rapidly. 
I don’t know what it is about the quality 
of a mood that reflects in the whole ex- 
ternal aspect of a moving figure. It was 
perfectly obvious, however, that Rusty 
Lattimer was pretty sore about something. 





I glanced at his wife. Her face had hard- 
ened. We were going to have a scene. And 
what was more, we were going to have it 
then and there. 

“Look, Phyllis,” I said. “For heaven’s 
sake, go on in before he gets here, and 
don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

She looked at me angrily. For an instant 
we stared at each other like a couple of 
unfriendly cats. Then she shrugged. 

“Okay.” 

We went inside. I followed Phyllis 
straight up the stairs—they were lovely 
hanging stairs she’d copied from the Mani- 
gault house in Meeting Street—and into 
her blue and white room. She put the box 
on the bed. I bent down at her dressing 
table and picked up her feather puff. In 
the mirror I saw a familiar figure in a 
black dress with starched white organdie 
cap and apron move silently out of the 
dressing-room. I turned around. 

“Hello, Felice,” I said. 

“Bon jour, madame.” 

Since Felice, Phyllis’ French maid, has 
never liked me, or any of Phyllis’ friends 
or husbands except possibly Brad, I didn’t 
expect her to be cordial at all. She was 
thin and shriveled and acrid as an unripe 
grape. I’ve never understood why Phyllis 
kept her around. Her perfectly noiseless 
tread, more catlike than human, and those 
black beady eyes that never missed a 
move, and ears that never missed a word, 
would have had her out of my house in 
half an hour; but Phyllis had kept her 
through three husbands and twice as many 
trips around the globe. She closed the door 
suddenly behind her. 


“How. does Felice like plantation life?” 
I asked, more to get Phyllis’ mind off 
Rusty and Strawberry Hill than anything 
else—because one look at Felice had an- 
swered that question. 

“She loathes it,” Phyllis said shortly. 
“She can’t get along with the colored ser- 
vants, and they hate her. She has it in 
for Rusty worse than she did for Brad at 
first. Rusty never tries to placate her the 
way Brad did. If she could put poison in 
his soup, she’d do it gladly.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, everything. Making us stick down 
here in this hole instead of being on the 
Riviera. I don’t blame her. I’m fed up, 
too.” She flipped up the top of Miss Caro- 
line’s leather box, sullen mouthed, picked 
up a packet of yellow old letters, and 
yanked at the ribbon. 

“Phyllis!” I protested sharply. 

“Oh, keep your shirt on,” she said. “I’m 
not going to read them.” She dropped them 
back into the box, closed the lid, and 
pushed it away. “You’d better go change.” 

She jerked the jade-embroidered bell- 
pull at the head of the bed. Felice came in, 
as sullen-faced as her mistress. 

“Mrs. Baker’s bags will be here in the 
morning. Get her some of my things—and 
don’t stand there all day!” 

“Yes, madame,” Felice answered evenly. 

At times I’ve wondered how she stood 
it. Neither her voice nor her face showed 
the least surprise or annoyance. She closed 
the door quietly, and I followed her across 
the hall. 

Felice brought me a cyclamen-pink lace 
dress of Phyllis’ and some slippers. She 
laid them across the bed and started back 
to the door. All of a sudden she stopped 
and literally turned on me, her sallow face 
almost saffron, her black eyes like glit- 
tering shoe buttons. 

“Mrs. Baker—” her voice was like steam 
hissing out of a radiator—“make her go 
away from thees terrible place. I cannot 
live here. I will die!” She took a quick 
step toward me, her face writhing with 
hysteria. “They persecute me, les noirs. 
They are devils! And thees moss!” She 
shuddered violently. “It will make me 
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crazy. I cannot stand it! Make her go back 
to New York, Paris, London—anywhere 
but here! They despise her as les noirs 
despise me—her husband’s sister, their 
friends, that girl who lives in the rotten 
house. She is after her husband—he is in 
love with her. Madame is a fool. She is 
mad! Make her go away!” 

She seized my hand, her hard, bitter 
fingers biting into my skin, her face con- 
torted with a dozen emotions I never want 
to see again. I tried to draw my hand away, 
but she held on to it frantically. Suddenly 
she flung herself onto the floor, her head 
buried in her arms on the satin chaise 
longue, weeping hysterically. “She prom- 
ised me that we would go, that I could go at 
Christmas! Then she would not let me!” 

“Why don’t you go anyway, Felice?” 

She threw her arms out, her face eaten 
by acid tears. “I cannot! I have no money. 
She promised me the money. She will not 
give it to me!” 

She raised her head suddenly, a wild, 
frightened light in her eyes, and scram- 
bled to her feet. “She is ringing for me. 
Oh, madame, you will make her go? For 
ther sake—not for me!” With that she flew 
out of the door. 
































I PUT on Phyllis’ cyclamen lace dress 

and cyclamen moiré slippers and sat in 
the window seat, looking down at the old 
rice marsh, purple and dull gold in the 
dying evening. Then after a little a silvery 
gong sounded through the house, and I got 
up and went slowly downstairs. I don’t 
think I ever looked forward less to going 
anywhere. 

Rusty Lattimer, in a wine-colored din- 
ner jacket, was pouring a cocktail from 
the crystal shaker at the low Chippendale 
tray in front of the fire. He looked up, his 
face hard, his blue eyes glinting like angry 
steel. “Look here,” he began, his voice 
as hard as granite. He stopped abruptly 
and straightened up. “Oh, I’m sorry. I 
thought—” 

“No, it’s just Phyllis’ dress,” I said. 

“Have a Martini,” he said shortly. 

I didn’t have the feeling that he was 
angry at me. It was just that he couldn’t 
switch on and off the way his wife could. 
He handed me a cool crystal glass and sat 
down in front of the fire, staring into it. 

“Are you having a drink?” I asked. 

“No.” oi 

I sipped my Martini and just sat there, 
looking around. Most of the furniture in 
the room was Queen Anne. I'd spent three 
months in England getting it together. It 
had been fun, and I’d never had to boggle 
at prices. I looked away from it to the 
hard-jawed young man who was pre- 
sumably master of all of it. He was over 
six feet, I imagine, with crisp, strawish- 
colored hair burned light with the sun, 
and lighter, too, because his skin was so 
brown. When I’d first known him, he’d 
looked much the same, with something 
awfully healthy and out-of-doors about 
him, and tough as a canebrake. Then he’d 
changed, got sort of flabby from drinking 
too much at too many parties on too many 
yachts. That was all gone now. It was only 
his eyes that had kept on changing. First 
they’d been a merry, twinkling gray. Then 
during the party era they’d got belligerent 
and resentful, and now they were hard 
and dangerous, and there was a determi- 
nation in them that matched the set, clean 
line of his jaw and that I’d never seen be- 
fore, and wouldn’t someway have sus- 
pected he’d have. ; 

He got up and filled my glass again, or 
half-filled it, because at that point Phyllis 
appeared in the doorway. The thin, cold 
trickle stopped abruptly. 

“Hullo, darling!” Phyllis’ voice was as 
gay as a mockingbird in a Judas tree. 

Rusty finished filling my glass. “Hullo,” 
he said. He went back and got her a glass. 


“Darling, aren’t you drinking?” she de- 


manded. 

“No.” 

“I don’t know what would happen to | 
civilization if it weren’t for women,” Phyl- 
lis remarked cheerfully. 

I couldn’t for the life of me have told 
whether she was putting up an extraor- 
dinarily convincing front or whether a 
bath and a white chiffon dinner gown 
actually had drawn all the wrath from her. 
But I found out quickly enough—in fact, 
the very next instant. 

She went over and curled up in the cor- 
ner of the pale-sand-colored sofa at right 
angles to the fireplace. “Rusty, guess what. 
Diane and I have had the most utterly 
divine idea! It’s simply wonderful!” 

Her husband, halfway through the proc- 
ess of lighting a cigarette, stopped and 
looked at her. I may be wrong but it 
seemed to me from the expression in his 
eyes that he was seeing her very differ- 
ently from what he ever had before. 

“We're going to take Uncle Fred’s yacht 
and get a few people and go to South 
America!” Phyllis said. “Won’t it be mar- 
velous? Diane’s never been. It’s really 
her idea!” 

“Yes,” I said. “It just came to me—all 
of a sudden.” 

Phyllis smiled happily. “I’m utterly en- 
chanted!” she cried. 

Rusty finished lighting his cigarette and 
tossed the match into the fire. “You'll have 
to count me out,” he said curtly. “I can’t 
leave the farm.” 

“Oh, darling, that’s all arranged. There’s 
that perfectly wonderful man the Lewises 
had last year. He’s going to look after 
everything. I was talking to him today. 
We'd only be gone three weeks.” 

“Tm sorry, Phyllis,” Rusty said. “I’m not 
going.” 

All the charming radiance was wiped 
off Phyllis. She put her glass down on 
the table in front of her. “Why not?” she 
demanded coolly. 

“Because I'm not going to leave the 
farm.” 


pus got up. They stood facing each 
other across the cocktail tray I’d picked 
up for thirty shillings at the Caledonia 
Market, both of them white and angry. 

I got up, too. “If you people are going 
domestic, I think I'll take a walk,” I said. 

I might as well have held my peace— 
neither of them heard me. I went out into 
the hall and out the front door, and stood 
on the pink flagstones under the high, or- 
nate portico, and took a deep breath. I’d 
made only one error, I thought. The scene 
between them was not domestic, because 
that implies somehow that it’s remediable. 
This wasn’t. All the rules were off. Two 
people could never look at each other like 
that and be at peace together again. 

I leaned my head against the cool white 
wood column and looked down the dim 
cavern of the avenue. The moonlight 
touched the moss a silvery gray and glis- 
tened on the magnolia leaves. “It’s all so 
senseless,” I thought desperately. 

I sat down in a white leather chair by 
the painted iron table in front of the win- 
dow. There was no use wishing I'd never 
come; but I closed my eyes and wished it, 
nevertheless. Then suddenly—whether 
one of the long windows was open a lit- 
tle or whether their voices had risen so | 
much, I’m not sure—I heard Phyilis say 
with a kind of awful triumph, “Then you 
are in love with her!” 

And Rusty’s reply: “What if I am—she 
doesn’t know it. She’s not in love with me.” 

There was a long, dreadful silence, and 
Phyllis’ voice again. 

“Get one thing straight, Rusty. You can’t 
divorce me, and I’m not going to divorce 
you. You’d better understand that right 
now. You haven’t a nickel in the world! 
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except the money that I’ve given you.” 

I got up quickly and ran across the pink 
flagstones and out into the grounds. It 
was too awful. Suddenly I felt something 
moist and cool in my hand. Bill, the setter, 
was beside me, wagging his plumed tail. 
Then from the house came the silvery 
dinner gong again, and I went slowly back. 

It was quiet as I stepped into the draw- 
ing room. Phyllis was sitting curled up 
in the corner of the sofa, finishing another 
cocktail. Rusty was gone. 

“Oh, darling—I’m so sorry!” She smiled 
brightly. “One of Rusty’s cows is having 
a calf or something.” She got up. “You'll 
excuse him, won’t you?” 

I don’t know now whether the awful 
part of that meal, and the two hours Phyl- 
lis and I spent playing Chinese checkers 
in front of the drawing-room fire after it, 
was the fact that she never once referred 
to anything that had happened since we 
left boarding school, or was my fear that 
she would, or that at any moment I half- 
expected Rusty to come barging back into 
the room and was terrified at what might 
happen. I only know that at last—when 
I’d gone upstairs and gone to bed—I closed 
my eyes with a sense of relief I've seldom 
experienced. 


NiCreor I went to sleep. I was 
dreaming of room after room in a 
lovely house, and each time I’d open a door 
the room would be gone; but there were 
always other rooms ahead of me, and sud- 
denly a door opened in front of me and 
I was sitting bolt upright in bed, staring 
at my own door, and it was opening. I 
blinked, not sure I was really awake, and 
then I knew I was and that the figure in 
the soft light from Phyllis’ room across 
the hall was Phyllis herself. 

“Diane,” she whispered. : 

I reached out and switched on the light 
on the bedside table. The clock beside it 
said half-past three. I looked at Phyllis. 
She was in the white chiffon dress she’d 
worn at dinner. It was her face that was 
so startling. It was flushed and excited. 
Her dark eyes were brighter than I'd ever 
seen them. 

“What on earth is it?” I gasped. 

She closed the door, came over and took 
a pillow from the other bed, and curled 
up against it at the foot of mine. “Have 
you got a cigarette?” 

I handed her one out of the tortoise- 
shell box beside me and held out a lighted 
match for her. 

She smoked in silence for a few mo- 
ments, gazing up at the water-color of 
the cypress swamps over my head. Then 
she said abruptly, “There isn’t any furni- 
ture in that house, is there?” 

I caught my breath. “How do you 
know?” I asked. 

She didn’t answer for a moment. Then 
she said, “Rusty’s known it all the time.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No. I haven’t seen him. He hasn’t come 
back.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“I know lots of things,” she said. “I 
knew it when I was over there today. I’ve 
been thinking about it, and about things 
I’ve never thought about before. The 
settee the Boylstons have in New York 
is that settee—there weren’t ever two of 
them. And the highboy in Cleveland isn’t 
like the one there—it is the one.” 

“Well?” I said. 

“It?s rather—amusing, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think it is.” 

“T don’t either.” She sat silent a long 
time again. “I’ve been thinking about 
Rusty, too. He wants me to get a divorce.” 

I waited. 

“But I’m not going to do it.” 

“Why not?” I demanded. After all, she’d 
got two. A third shouldn’t be hard. 

“Because.” 


“Are you in love with him?” 

“No. I hate him. I never realized it be- 
fore, but I do. I really do.” 

“Then I should think you’d be glad to 
divorce him,” I said. 

“No, you don’t,” she replied evenly. 
“You may think a lot of other things about 


me, but you don’t think that. Or if you 


do, you’re wrong.” 
She took another cigarette. “I’m going 
to get even with all these people,” she said 


quietly. “So even that you won’t find a| 


daisy where they’ve been.” 
“If there’s anything I can do to stop 
you, let me know, won’t you?” I asked. 
“Nobody can stop me, darling. I’ve found 
my lifework.” She got up and tossed the 


pillow back on the other bed. “The only | 
thing I can’t figure out is: who do they | 


think they’re fooling?” she said slowly. 
“You,” I said. “And me.” 


“No, they don’t give a hang about you | 


or me. It’s old Miss Caroline they’re fool- 
ing, and it’s a pretty lousy trick.” 
“Are you planning to tell her about it?” 
“I may. I’m not sure. There are—as you 


no doubt know—more ways of killing a_ 
horse than choking him to death with 


butter.” She moved back toward the door. 
“It’s funny,” she said, turning around 
again. “I’ve been watching the river. And 
it all came to me, all of a sudden. All the 
things they’ve said, all of them, and more 
of the things they haven’t said. And that 
river garden, and the hollow sound when 
I walked across the hall. Miss Caroline 


hasn’t been out of that room for years, | 


so she’d never know, looking out of those 
windows.” She laughed shortly. “What 
would happen if she found it out?” 

“Oh don’t, Phyllis—don’t do that! Let 
her die in peace!” I was suddenly more 
upset than I'd been for years. 

“We'll see, my dear. Good-night.” 

She closed the door. It was just as well 
Td been asleep already, because I didn’t 


get any more that night. And the next | 


morning, I looked as old as King Solomon 
—but I hadn’t a shred of wisdom with 
which to face the day. 

After a while Felice came in. Her face 
was older and yellower, her eyes too 
bright; but there was nothing else to in- 
dicate the emotional turmoil seething in- 
side her. She picked up my things. 

“Madame has gone to Charleston,” she 
said. “She said if you wanted to go in 
you could take the yellow car, and you’re 
to use it as long as you’re here.” 

That, so far as I was concerned, was the 
only bright spot on the horizon. I don’t 
think anybody ever got dressed and out 


as fast as I did after that. 
Vi I came up in front of the Villa I 
stopped, so abruptly that I stalled my 
engine. Across the street I saw Phyllis’ 
maroon car with the mustard-leather 
seats. I started the engine again, parked 
the car, and got out. I went up the broad 
steps, and as I did, Phyllis disengaged her- 
self from a group of people and came smil- 
ing radiantly to meet me. 


“Darling! Good-morning!” She was as | 


fresh and lovely as the bunch of spring 
flowers cocked on her blue straw hat, and 
I thought about as natural. She took my 
arm. “You must have thought I was a pig 
last night,” she said—not contritely, just 
cheerfully. “Well, I've just been to see 
John Michener. He’s a lawyer, and he says 
what I knew, of course, that they don’t 
have divorces in South Carolina—like they 
don’t have leprosy in Chicago. But Reno 
and Florida divorces are perfectly good, 
under the full-faith and credit clause, or 
something, that means they have to accept 
other states’ laws.” 

“Then you’re going to let—” 

“Don’t be silly, darling. What’s a hus- 
band more or less to me?” 

I was relieved, but not too relieved. 
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That Phyllis could forget easily I knew. 
I also knew that nobody on earth could 


“1 SPENT NO MORE THAN I PLANNED... say one thing and mean the opposite more 
y convincingly or more cheerfully. 
AND | GOT IMPERIAL! “Anyway, ’m having a party—a fare- 


well party—tonight, and you’re coming. 
Then I’m going to Philadelphia with you 

' |tomorrow, and take Felice. She'll cer- 
IMPERIAL tainly be glad.” She smiled brightly at me. 


“Okay?” 
sbiable “Okay,” I said. But I still wasn’t con- 
vinced. 


It seems to me now that that day was the 
WALLPAPERS longest I’ve ever spent. It was like being 
on a teeter-totter with Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde on the opposite end. One moment 
I’d be up, convinced that the last Phyllis, 
debonair and essentially a pretty good 
sport, was after all the real one, and that 
everything was going to be all right. Then 
I’d go down with a sharp thud, knowing 
she hadn’t suffered any such sea change 
from the early hours when she’d sat on 
the foot of my bed, and that nothing was 
all right. By six o’clock that evening I 
couldn’t stick it another moment. I got 
dressed and got in Phyllis’ yellow car and 
went out to Darien. Just what I thought 
I could do, I don’t know. The party wasn’t 
till eight. Perhaps I thought that within 
that hour or so I could pound some rea- 
son into her dark, wilful head. I was a 
little relieved, therefore, when she met 
me at the door as gay and charming as 
she’d been that morning. 

“You're worried sick, aren’t you, dar- 
ling?” she laughed, pecking my cheek 
lightly. “Don’t be. All I needed was a little 
shut-eye. I’m a changed woman. Really.” 

And when Rusty appeared I believed it. 
He was still stiff and hard jawed, and his 
eyes hadn’t changed much; but he was 
there acting as host and at least being civil. 
If his attitude toward his wife was—well, 
say detached, it had the distinct improve- 
ment of not being so coldly murderous as 
it had been the night before. There was 
even a kind of dumb gratitude in the way 
he let her direct his putting whisky and 
soda out on the bar in the gun room. And 
she treated him with a kind of affectionate 
mockery of a mother who’d given an ob- 
stinate child his heart’s desire. 


OLLETON REID and his mother and 
Anne Lattimer came first. Two couples — 
from the Navy Yard came, and after a 
little Brad Porter arrived alone, and then 
John Michener, the lawyer Phyllis had 
seen that morning. He was alone, too. Va- 
rious other people appeared. A pale-faced 
ls man ee eyes like a hawk’s and a 
a thin, pointed nose came, wearing a nor- 
- - »- AND IMPERIAL KEEPS ITS FRESH mal dinner coat and collar but a slightly 
BEAUTY EVEN IF RAIN BLOWS IN ON IT | flamboyant black bow tie, the sort artists 
used to wear. I still don’t know why he 
-.. IT’S GUARANTEED WASH- Ronee me the way he did. I oe I 
ad the crazy notion at one moment that 
ABLE AND FAST TO LIGHT!” I was the only person who could see him. 
BR OE Aa | Nobody seemed to pay any attention to 
4 him. But when I asked a man who he 
was, he said: “Oh, that’s Dr. John. No- 
body ever invites him anywhere, but he 
= : always ene He and old Miss Caroline 
Peat ; aw | were engaged once.” 

Address: JEAN McLAIN, Dept. G-36 WHY LEAVE ave “My Lord,” I said. “How old is he?” 
THAT ROOM a was the ee ee only 2 pate 
e was twenty then, but she was thirty. 
FeO Cees People didn’t approve. He’s quite well off, 

Jean Melain’s book, "Phe men aac too, but his blood was red, not blue.” 

5 ath S DEON) Ane eee Just then Phyllis’ voice rose above the 
of Modern Decoration” is full of well-bred babble. “Anybody want another 
inspiration and real information. | cocktail?” Suddenly her eyes widened. 
Gives suggestions for using color, | But look! Where’s Jennifer? Mrs. Reid, 
isn’t Jennifer coming?” No one would 
os ; have believed she hadn’t just discovered 
cover mailing costs.) Mail coupon for that Jennifer was missing. 
her free advice on individual room I saw Mrs. Reid glance quietly at Col- 
problems. She will send appropriate leton. “My aunt isn’t awfully well today,” 
Jo hee of she said. “She didn’t feel she could leave 
samples and tell you where to buy ew 


Imperial Washable Wallpapers. “Let me go after her.” It was Brad 
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Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Glens Falls, New York 


Give this information for every room 





Type of Room.. PL: : 
Size (Dimensions) ......... 
Exposure........ fred: 
Type of Furniture 


Color Scheme Preferred 











Please also send me your book, ““The Romance 
of Modern Decoration,’’ for which | enclose 10¢. 
Name 


Street Ciny tec iStates soc. ca eve eee 
FRANCHISED DISTRIBUTORS, DEALERS AND 
REGISTERED CRAFTSMEN EVERYWHERE 





solving room problems. (Send 10¢ to 


Copr. 1933, Imperial Paper and Color Corporation 
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a week or a month. Don’t be hypnotized 


into signing up for one that has more tricks 
than fundamental cleaning ability—because 
you are going to live with it fora long time. 


Insist on trying any cleaner you are consid- 


We hope you will let one of the leading 
stores, selling the Hoover, place a Hoover 
Cleaner at your disposal for such a trial. 


Note—Hoover Cleaning Ensembles include 
a handy set of cleaning tools with extension 
tubes of amazingly light weight. They plug 


right into the side of the cleaner. 
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The Fire Safe Hays in the Town of Tomorrow, New York World's Fair, Architect , Perry M. Bente 


Sure You Can Own a Hoover! 
The new Hoover 305 (illus- 
trated) at $52.50 may be 
bought for as little as $1.00 
per week, plus small carrying 
charge, payable monthly. 
Complete cleaning tools at 
slight extra cost. 


HY do you feel that life is more 

worthwhile after you’ve given a 
room a good cleaning? It’s the bright- 
ness, the cheeriness that each fresh, 
clean color gives forth. 


Don’t Give Up Your Colors! 
You can keep these colors fresh every 
day in the year with Hoover Color 
Cleaning. With its exclusive action, the 
Hoover dislodges the dirt deposits which 
give your rugs a dull and hazy back- 
ground and which cut away at rug 
nap.* Actually it’s a ‘“‘color tonic” 


Better Be Safe Than Sorry 
Hoover is the choice of 5,000,000 
homes. It is backed by prompt and ex- 
pert service. It is sold on easy monthly 
terms, by a leading store in your com- 
munity, which will be glad to leave the 
Hoover for you to try in your own 
home in your own way. There are three 








models, to suit any home and budget. 
Will you try the Hoover soon? Tui 
HOOVER COMPANY. Factories: North 


Canton, Ohio, Hamilton, Ont 


*Note—more than 85% of the dirt in your home is in the floor coverings. In fact, recent impartial 
Electrical Testing Laboratories show that in many homes 98% of the dirt by1 
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o to Your Authorized Kroehler Dealer 
and See the Sensational 


‘With the new Kroehler Color Harmonizer, proper color 
selection becomes amazingly easy. You can see your own 
color selections as they will appear in your living room. 
It assures the enchanting beauty that only perfect color 
harmony can produce. 

Then inspect the latest Kroehler upholstered furniture 
in the rich new colors. Try their luxurious comfort, too. 
Remember, they are built with the famed Kroehler 5-Star 
Construction that is your assurance of lasting durability. 
Accept no substitute. Kroehler Mfg. Co., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, or Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
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who pushed forward. “It’s not a party 
without Jennifer.” Brad, I decided, had 
already been to several parties that day. 
His face was flushed, and he couldn’t or- 
dinarily have helped seeing the chair in 
front of him. 

“I think Rusty ought to go,” Phyllis said 
brightly. “He knows a short cut.” 

Rusty’s face hardened. He turned 
around. “Sure, I'll go if you think it’ll 
do any good,” he said, with admirable self- 
control. I think he could have strangled 
Phyllis just then. 

“It’s no use, old man,” Colleton said 
shortly. “I tried to get her to leave Rachel 
in charge, but she wouldn’t.” 

“Then why don’t we have some food?” 
Phyllis said. 

I think it was with considerable relief— 
for some of us, at any rate—that we flocked 
through the doors across the hall to the 
dining room. And the food was excellent: 
juicy Bull’s Bay oysters swaddled in Vir- 
ginia ham, sweet potatoes soufflé in orange 
cups with thin, chewy slices of glazed ap- 
ples on top, and green asparagus from 
Darien’s garden. But that wasn’t all. On 
the plates and on a large silver platter at 
each end of the table were enormous green 
mounds of plain boiled cabbage, topped 
with transparent strips of fat back. My 
heart sank. I looked at Phyllis. All my 
doubts were gone—it was Mr. Hyde, not 
Dr. Jekyll, in the saddle. And just then 
the big, booming voice of one of the naval 
officers brought all of it out into the open. 

“Ts this some of Rusty’s gold-leafed cab- 
bage we’ve been hearing about?” 

I didn’t look at Rusty Lattimer. I didn’t 
dare. Above the friendly, affectionate 
laughter that waited for him to acknowl- 
edge his parenthood, Phyllis’ voice came 
instead, as light and debonair as the day. 

“Isn’t it wonderful? It cost us a thou- 
sand, and we could have bought it for 
nothing half a mile down the road. And— 
oh, Rusty darling, I forgot to tell you— 
I had it plowed up today, and I’m going to 
put in two thousand young pine trees.” 


I DON'T really know what we’d do with- 
out friends. They were in the imminent 
deadly breach in an instant, ignoring the 
family skeleton that had clattered into 
our midst, drowning out its bony rattle 
with such chatter as you’ve never heard. 

Only the little man who had courted 
Miss Caroline was silent. And he edged 
through the crowd and picked up a large 
silver rice spoon and took a large helping 
of the cabbage. “It’s very superior cab- 
bage,” he said quietly. 

Everybody started violently. It was ap- 
parently the first time most of them had 
ever heard him speak. 

“I think it’s a pity you plowed it up, 
Mrs. Lattimer,” he added mildly. 

Two bright spots burned in Phyllis’ 
cheeks. Then the babble rose again. I 
moved to the sideboard by the library 
door, put my plate down, and glanced up. 
John Michener, the lawyer, was standing 
beside me. Our eyes met. He smiled faintly. 
I suppose it was that smile, so completely 
understanding and tolerant, that made me 
say what I did. It was unpardonable under 
any circumstances. 


“Did she see you about getting a divorce 


today?” I asked abruptly. 

“Divorce?” he repeated. And then, in 
one of those awful silences again, his voice 
was clear and slow and horribly, hor- 
ribly audible. “Death, Mrs. Baker, is the 
only release from marriage in South Caro- 
lina.” 

“As many people have found out,” 
Phyllis put in brightly. “It’s also the re- 
lease from a great many other things.” 

“I would like another helping of cab- 
bage,” Brad Porter said loudly. “I’m fed 
up on spinach.” 

It seems odd now that we got through 
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sheets to sew!”’ 


Sisters, Mother... all must en when 
sheets were needed 100 years ago. 
Every stitch by hand! Since then, Pe- 
quot has helped fo change the sheet- 
buying habits of millions of women... 
and has become by far the most 


popular brand of sheets in America. 
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The good NEW days! 


Today... you need only ask for “Pequot” 
++. and you'll get sheets that are richly 
firm, soft, smooth, white. Sheets with ex- 
clusive Pequot advantages: DOUBLE tape 
selvage; projecting size tabs; written 
guarantee. Sheets that retain all the 
sturdy old-time strength that 

has made the name Pequot 

mean GOOD LONG WEAR! 

Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 
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LADY ESTHER SAYS— 


“My 4-Purpose Face Cream 
keeps your Accent on Youth!” 





Women are in REVOLT against heavy, old-fashioned creams! 
My modern 4-Purpose Face Cream is rapidly replacing 
older and heavier types on the dressing tables of YOUTH. 


HE YOUNGER women are the great 
partisans of my 4-Purpose Face 
Cream. I started that trend. But youth- 
ful-looking women everywhere quickly 
followed. And soon a powerful rebellion 
was “on” against all heavy, “waxy,” or 
old-fashioned creams... 
Young women in a blind test gave their 
vote to Lady Esther Face Cream 2 to 1. 


But, I still ask myself, why didn’t the 
older women vote even more overwhelm- 
ingly for Lady Esther Cream? Any woman 
approaching thirty or perhaps forty has even 
better reason to stop using heavy creams. 


For these are the ages when a woman 
sees in her mirror ominous little 
signs—a drawn look, perhaps skin 
that is sagging and flabby. Why 
should such a woman cling to a 
cream that demands more pulling 
at her delicate facial muscles? 


Why deny yourself a lovely, 
youthful-looking skin — whether 
you are 18,28 or 38? Why shouldn’t 
every woman have compliments? 
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Lady Esther Urges you to make | 
her “Cleansing Tissue Test’... for the : 
sake of your own appearance...to I 
help keep yourself from looking ; 
older than you really are! : 
rh: l 


First, cleanse your skin with 
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your present cream, and remove it thor- 
oughly with cleansing tissue. 


Then do the same with Lady Esther 
4-Purpose Face Cream. Now, wipe it off 
well and Jook at your tissue. 


Thousands of women are amazed to 
discover dirt upon their second tissue. 
They actually see that my Cream 
removes minute, pore-clogging matter 
many other cold creams FAIL TO GET! 

For, unlike many heavy “waxy” creams— 
Lady Esther Face Cream does a thorough 
cleansing job without any harsh pulling of 
delicate facial muscles. It cleans gently, 
lubricates the skin, and (lastly) prepares 
your skin for powder. & 











Prove this, at my expense. Mail me 
the coupon below and I'll gladly send 
you a 7-day tube of my Face Cream 





(with my 10 new powder shades). 
J Put accent on your YOUTH! 
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(You can paste this on a penny postcard ) 

Lavy Estuer, 7102 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
- R Le E Please send me your generous supply of Lady 
Esther Face Cream; also ten shades of Face 


Powder, FREE and postpaid. 


Name 





Address 





City , Le State. 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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the rest of supper as pleasantly as we did. 
I kept my eyes on whatever it was I ate 
and drank. I didn’t want to look at Phyllis, 
and I couldn’t bear to look at Rusty. 

It was almost twelve when the little 
man with the flowing tie who had courted 
old Miss Caroline came in to the gun 
room. He went to the bar. The colored 
boy poured him a pretty heady Scotch and 
moved the syphon toward him. 

“I take it neat,” he said. And he did— 
neat and quick—and set down his glass. 
“Tf I could find my hostess, I should like 
to go home,” he said quietly. 

“Tl find her,” I said. 

I got up and went into the empty draw- 
ing room. The house was perfectly still. I 
could hear voices out on the river ter- 
race. I looked out. Anne Lattimer and 
Colleton were sitting on the joggling 
board. John Michener was standing talk- 
ing to a woman beyond the terrace, point- 
ing out over the river. It was as light as 
day outside—as day in a silver cavern. The 
glistening river, the frosted terraces and 
banks of pink azaleas, and beyond them 
the dark oaks dripping silver moss—it was 
all another world, peaceful and lovely. 

I looked for Phyllis. She was not out 
there. I went back through the drawing 
room, and stopped. Someone was coming 
down the stairs. There was something so 
soundless and secret in the muffled tread 
that I stepped back instinctively, out of. 
sight of the door. The steps crossed the 
pine floor quickly to the thick rug, and 
in another instant I heard the front door 
open and close again—so quietly that my 
heart that had almost stopped burst vio- 
lently against my ribs. 

I ran to the window and put aside the 
old-gold French brocade, and looked out. 
Someone was running across the lawn 
toward the fringe of woods by Strawberry 
Hill. My heart stopped again. My hand 
holding the fragile silk was moist and 
cold. The light figure flying in the moon- 
light was Jennifer Reid. Under her arm 
was a large object that I knew. I would 
have known it without seeing its tan color . 
in the moonlight. It was Miss Caroline’s 
leather trunk. 


I DROPPED the curtain slowly into place 
and stood there a moment, dazed and 
with an odd, sharp dismay picking at my 
brain. And then, just as I heard voices on 
the terrace coming closer, saying: “It’s 
late, we must be going. Where’s Phyllis?” 
I slipped through the door and into the 
empty hall and upstairs. 

Phyllis’ door was closed. I knocked on 
it and waited. There was no answer. I 
knocked again. Then I opened it and 
looked in. 

Phyllis was lying across her bed. I stared 
at her, motionless, my breath rattling in 
my throat. Her head was thrown back, and 
across her nose and mouth was a large 
thick wad of gray and green and black 
Spanish moss. Her eyes were wide open 
and horrible with marble terror. Phyllis 
Lattimer was dead—she’d been smothered 
to death. 

On the floor just in front of me was a 
piece of paper. Like a person moving in 
a dream, I picked it up. I recognized the 
thin, spidery writing that ’'d seen in the 
leather box the day before. 

“My dear Mrs. Lattimer,” it read. “I 
gave you the wrong box yesterday. Will 
you kindly return it by the bearer of this 
note, who is bringing you the box con- 
taining the papers I wish published? Very 
truly yours, Caroline Colleton Reid.” 

I looked back at the limp, lifeless figure 
on the bed. “Death is the only release from 
marriage in South Carolina” kept going 
through my brain, over and over. I 
couldn’t get it out. I looked back at the 
note in my trembling hand. 

(To be continued) 


Vigil in the Night 


(Continued from page 49) 


once her hard-bitten air deserted her. | 


“Anne!” she cried. “It’s in—bigger than 
life—and it’s grand!” 

There, on the front sheet, was the smash- 
ing caption: “HEROINE OF BRYNGOWER, OF- 
FERED C.B.E., DEMANDS NEW DEAL FOR NURSES 
INSTEAD.” And beneath, in a two-column 
article, was a full report of the interview. 
with a graphic presentation of her appeal. 
There was added a description of the 
Nurses’ Union, its object and its aims. 

“After that,” Susan crowed, “our stock 
should boom.” 

Anne made a movement of assent. She 
saw clearly the full value of this propa- 
ganda, much as she disliked the exploita- 
tion of her work in Wales. She was pleased, 
too, that the campaign was under way. 
Yet somehow she could not summon the 
elation she had expected. She was still 
melancholy, still easily depressed, perhaps 


she had not fully recovered from the shock | 


of Lucy’s death. 


She worked hard all afternoon, filing | 
returns with Miss Gladstone. She felt| 
Susan watching her from time to time. | 


and, when at the end of office hours she 
rose to get her hat, the other woman 
quickly asked, “Aren’t you coming up- 
stairs for tea?” 

“IT have an appointment,” Anne said. “I 
don’t especially want to keep it, but I 
must. I'll be back by seven at the latest.” 


AS HALF-PAST five Anne reached the 
Black Cat, the same cafe off Regent 
Street that she and Lucy had often patron- 
ized. Perhaps it was the haunting recol- 
lection of the past that made her feel so 
sad. Yet, as she entered, there was also 
a glint of anxiety in her eyes. She was 
meeting Joe, and she was vaguely appre- 
hensive of what Joe might try to say. 

But when Joe came in, bustling and 
smiling, in a new, dark suit and black, 
soft hat, she made herself smile cheerfully 
in return. He seemed confident, brisker 
than she had ever seen him. 

“Tve got news for you, Anne. Just been 
before the board. Can hardly believe it. 
They've given me the post of northern 
district manager. I've got to thank you for 
making me stick it with Transport, Lim- 
ited. D’you remember that time in Man- 
chester when I wanted to fling up the 
whole thing and you advised me to carry 
on, though it meant driving a bus?” 

“You mean that night when you came 
out to the Hepperton?” 

“Sure.” He nodded. “Gosh! I didn’t think 
then I'd work up to be northern district 
manager.” 

“It certainly is fine, Joe.” 

“Do you know what they’re paying me? 
Five hundred quid a year. And besides, 
now I have all the advantages of living up 
north. I'll be moving between Liverpool 


and Manchester and Edinburgh. Hang it} 


all, Anne, there’s nothing to prevent me 
from having a home at Shereford again.” 

She lowered her eyes at his last remark, 
a wave of uneasiness passing over her as 
he continued, “That’s why I had to see 
you today, Anne. I mean, with me leav- 
ing next week and going up north for 
good. There’s something very special and 
important I want to say to you.” 

She could have cried out. Her gaze 
nervously avoided his. He must have 
guessed the emotion that distressed her, 
for suddenly he took her hand. 

“No, Anne dear,” he said. “It isn’t that. 
I still love you. I believe Ill always love 
you. But it’s different now—all mixed up 
with Lucy’s death and gratitude to you 
and oh!—something else. Believe me, Ill 
never bother you again.” 

Relief flooded her face. It was an inex- 
pressible load off her mind to be free, so 
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Neglected Hands often Look Older 
—Feel too Coarse for Love. Take 
Steps that Help Prevent This! 


Ane pretty hands were getting un- 
attractively harsher and coarser. 
Sun, weather and water tend to dry 
nature’s softening moisture out of your 


hand skin, you know. 


But—wise girl, Anne! She began to 
care for her hands with Jergens Lotion. 
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JERGENS 


» FREE!.. . puRSE-S!7 


SWEET ASSURANCE 


Jergens supplements nature’s moisture. 
Quickly helps give back delicious soft- 
ness, even to neglected hands. 

Many doctors help roughened skin to 
lovely smoothness by using two ingre- 
dients Jergens Lotion gives you. Jergens 
actually helps prevent unromantic 
roughness when used faithfully. No 
stickiness. No wonder thousands of 
grateful women swear by Jergens! Start 
today to use Jergens Lotion. Only 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢—$1.00, at beauty counters. 
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WHEN SCORCHING PAVEMENTS, hot shoes 
soak your feet in perspiration, they’re regu- 
lar hotbeds for torturing Athlete’s Foot. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT GERMS breed in this perspira- 
tion. When the damp skin cracks, the germ 
gets right in. Then toes get red and itchy— 
skin peels off in patches, leaving raw sore- 
ness—Athlete’s Foot. 


Drench them 
at ONCE— 


At the first sign of 
a crack between 
yourtoes—splashon 
Absorbine Jr. free- 
ly! Apply it full 
strength every 
night and morning. 





1. It dries the skin between the toes. 
2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


3. A powerful fungicide, it kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungi on contact. 


4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. lt relieves the itching, pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


Guard against re-infection. Boil socks 15 min- 
utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 
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Also QUICK RELIEF fors 


e Sore, Aching Muscles 

® Tired, Burning Feet 

® Bites of Mosquitoes and 
other Small Insects 


Sample Bottle FREE! Write 
se W.F. Young, Inc.,352 LymansSt., 
==tage Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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| It’s good to be talking to you again. Look 





unexpectedly, of the fear that he was go- 
ing to propose to her again. 

“We'll be the best friends in the world, 
Joe.” 

He nodded emphatically. “We are. That’s 
why I’ve the nerve to speak to you the 
way I’m going to.” He placed his elbows 
firmly on the table, gazed at her with all 
the sagacious interest of an elder brother. 
‘Took here, Anne, if there’s one person 
in the world I admire and respect as much 
as you, it’s Dr. Prescott. 

“You've got no idea how much he’s done 
for me. When poor Lucy died, he was 
grand. And it was he who put ina special 
word for me over my new job. Well, let 
that pass. It’s not me—it’s Prescott and 
you I’m talking about. I only want to tell 
you this in case you don’t know it. I 
know you both, and I’ve watched you 
both. You’re in love with him, and he’s 
in love with you. Why don’t you do some- 
thing about it?” 

Anne winced. Not alone because of Joe’s 
crudeness, but because he had penetrated 
beneath the armor of her reserve. Nor 
could she avoid the issue he had raised. 
She had to answer. “You forget what I 
told you a long time ago, Joe,” she said. 
“Even if what you say were true, I belong 
to a profession which doesn’t admit of 
marriage.” 

“Maybe that was right when you were 
nursing. But now you're doing adminis- 
trative work, office work.” 

“Pm still a nurse, Joe. And I’m still 
working for the nurses.” 

“Youre making a terrible mistake, 
Anne. Being married wouldn’t stop you 
working for the nurses. It’s your pride, I 
reckon.” He made an impulsive gesture 
of apology. “Oh, I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have 
said that. But all I’m thinking about is 
your happiness.” 

She was touched by his unselfishness, 
his genuine concern for her. And she had 
also a warm and stabbing pain, deep in 
her side, the pain of a wound which, per- 
haps, would never heal. She knew with a 
firm premonition that she could never 
lower her pride to go to Prescott. And he 
was also proud. He would never come to 


her. 


NOTHER day had gone for Robert 
Prescott. Not a day of hard work or 
of high enthusiasm, simply another day. 
He smiled bitterly. His work still went on, 
but it went on automatically, without fire, 
without the slightest desire for success on 
his part. Something had gone wrong with 
Prescott. He felt himself stale and spirit- 
ually empty—empty as his fine, empty 
house. And about as useless. 

For perhaps an hour he sat before the 
fire. His pipe went out. The fire sank low 
without his bothering to replenish it. Then 
he heard the shrilling of the telephone in 
the hall. He barely stirred, remaining sunk 
in his chair. 

“It’s Dr. Sinclair on the phone, sir,” his 
housekeeper announced. “A call from 
Manchester. Eh, I could hardly believe my 
ears when his voice came through—it was 
just like bein’ home again.” 

A faint expression of surprise crossed 
Prescott’s features. He rose, went to the 
telephone. 

“Hello, Prescott. Yes, it’s Sinclair here. 


here, Prescott, I want you to come up to 
Manchester to see a case with me. Rather 
an important case. And interesting. A girl 
of fourteen, threatened with blindness. I 
suspect a glioma.” 

Instinctively Prescott temporized. In his 
present mood he was utterly disinclined 
to take on further work. “I’m not so sure 
that I can manage, Sinclair. After all, ’m 
in London now. I have my wards here. 
It would be difficult for me to come.” 

“But you must,” Sinclair insisted. “This 
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is absolutely your case. It’s possibly a 
question of operating. There’s no one else 
in England I'd have touch it. Besides,” | 
Sinclair hurried to his final argument, “it’s 
your old friend Bowley’s niece.” 

At the mention of Bowley’s name Pres- 
cott’s face hardened instantly. In a cold, 
final tone he said: “I’m sorry, Sinclair. 
You'll have to get someone else.” 

Back in the library, Prescott paced up 
and down with restless and indignant 
steps. Bowley, now the mayor of Man- 
chester, could no doubt buy many things; 
but he could not buy the services of the 
man he had dropped so callously when it 
suited him to do so. Prescott had never 
forgiven Bowley for that selfish and cow- 
ardly retreat. It was rich satisfaction, in- 
deed, to be able to retaliate in kind. 

Once again the telephone rang. Pres- 
cott’s teeth clenched more firmly upon the 
stem of his cold pipe. He had an idea who 
might make this call. He went himself to 
answer it. 

“You know who this is, Robert. It’s Matt, 
your old pal, Matt Bowley.” The voice 
broke off, as though awaiting some recog- 
nition, some sign of greeting. But Prescott 
was stonily silent. Then the voice, more 
agitated than before, went on. “Now listen, 
Robert. What’s this Sinclair tells me? 
Some kind of fairy story about your not 
coming up to see my Rose. Sinclair wants 
you, Robert. And I want you, too. You’ve 
got to come, old man.” 

For the first time Prescott spoke. “Don’t 
expect me, Bowley.” 

“Ah, come now, Robert.” Bowley’s agi- 
tation was now quite pitiful. “I know you 
don’t mean that. I know I treated you a 
bit shabby, but let bygones be bygones, 
Robert. Your old pal is up against it 
proper. It’s Rose, Robert, my little Rose. 
She’s pretty sick, got some trouble with 
her eyes. That fool Sinclair says she’s 
liable to—liable to go blind.” Bowley 
brought the last word out with a gasp. 

So apparent was the other man’s anguish 
that a wave of compunction swept over 
Prescott. But he fought it coldly. “There 
are other doctors who will be prepared 
to see her.” 

“We don’t want other doctors.” Bowley’s 
tone was abjectly beseeching. “It’s you we 
want. I know what you can do. I trust you. 
I wouldn’t have another surgeon lay a 
finger on my Rose. For God’s sake, Pres- 
cott, help us. Forget the dirty trick I did 
you, and remember that I love Rose. She’s 
all I care about in the world, and if any- 
thing happens to her, I’ll go mad.” 

Despite himself, Prescott was moved. If 
Bowley had tried any other argument, 
offered him money, a magnificent fee, he 
would have icily refused. Yet now, almost 
against his will, he found himself hesi- 
tating. Then, all at once, he made up his 
mind. He said curtly: “Very well, I'll take 
the night train up. Ask Dr. Sinclair to 
meet me at the station tomorrow.” 


IE WAS very early in the morning when 
Prescott reached Manchester, but Sin- 
clair, like a good friend, was already wait- 
ing at the station with his car. Sinclair, 
after their greetings, plunged directly into 
an account of Rose Bowley’s case. 

“In my opinion,” he concluded, “the 
lesion is almost certainly an intracranial 
tumor pressing on the optic tract. Her 
sight is steadily deteriorating. At this rate, 
if nothing is done, she will be stone blind. 
Speaking as a physician, I can only say 
that medical treatment is hopeless. As for 
any surgical interference—an operation on 
the base of the brain—that rests with you, 
of course.” Sinclair shrugged his shoul- 
ders expressively. “But it seems to me 
there isn’t one chance in a thousand of 
success.” 

“You don’t sound exactly hopeful,” 
Prescott said. 
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“Pm not. Quite frankly, it seems to me eget 


a horrible choice. Do nothing, and it’s cer- 
tain blindness. Operate, and it’s almost 
certain death. I haven't told Bowley the 
worst yet. He’s half-crazy as ibaste 

“Fe deserves to be,” answered Prescott 
darkly, and would say no more. 

By this time they were at the Bowley 
mansion, the gateway now arched by a 
replica of the city arms. It was a strange 
experience for Prescott to reenter this 
home, which he had once known so well. 
But he gave no sign. The moment they 
were inside, he asked to see the patient. 

Rose Bowley, a tall girl of fourteen, was 
awake in her darkened bedroom, her eyes 
covered by a protective bandage. Though 
she tried not to show it, she was des- 
perately frightened, keyed to a pitch of 
nervous foreboding. Prescott judged that 
she had spent a sleepless night, anticipat- 
ing his visit and the verdict that must 
follow it. Immediately he softened toward 
her. His touch was gentle as he removed 
the bandage, his voice even gentler as he 
began to question her. 

As he proceeded with the examination, 
it became plain to him that Dr. Sinclair’s 
diagnosis was correct. The pressure symp- 
toms—from the peculiar headache to the 
persistent sickness—were typical, and his 
oxamination by electric ophthalmoscope of 
the retina bore out the location of the 
lesion. And so far as the prognosis went, 
he could not but agree with his colleague. 
To operate in such a section of the brain 
would be courting almost certain disaster. 
And yet, if he did not operate, blindness, 
complete and absolute, would be the re- 
sult. As Sinclair had said, it was one of 
the most terrible decisions that any sur- 
geon could be called upon to make. 
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No of this showed in Prescott’s 
expression as he concluded his inves- 
tigation and spoke a few reassuring words 
to the patient. But she, with an instinct 
that struck directly to the heart of the 
dilemma, gripped his hand as he was 
about to leave. 

“Don’t let me go blind, doctor,” she 
pleaded in a strained and urgent whisper. 
“J think—I think I’d rather die.” 

Again he soothed her, stroking her hand 
till she relaxed. Then he went with Sin- 
clair from the room. 

Outside, waiting for them on the upper 
landing, was Matthew Bowley. He came 
slowly toward the two doctors, a dressing 
gown pulled over his shirt and trousers, 
his hair disordered, his gaze, both haggard 
and distraught, fixed burningly upon 
Prescott. He gave no greeting, made no 
preliminary remark. 

“Well,” he said in an almost extin- 
guished voice, “what have you to say 
to me?” 

Prescott had been prepared for strong 
evidence of anxiety on Bowley’s part. But 
this haggard agony caused him hurriedly 
to avert his eyes. The man, consumed by 
dread, was a shell of the plump and hearty 
Matt he had once known. 

“Tt is difficult to tell you,” Prescott an- 
swered gravely. “What Dr. Sinclair has 
already explained is in all respects cor- 
rect. Your poor niece is rapidly losing her 
sight. Nothing can be done for her—if we 
exclude an operation, so dangerous it 
ought not to.be attempted.” 

Bowley’s eyes never once left Prescott’s 
face. “An operation!” he repeated. “That’s 
why we sent for you.” 

Prescott made a gesture of annoyance. 
“I am not omnipotent,” he said sternly. | 
“And I am not disposed to undertake an 
operation so likely to prove fatal.” 

“Do you want me to go down on my 
knees to you, Robert?” Bowley pleaded. 
“I don’t want my lass to go through life 
sightless. And she don’t want it either. 
We're both prepared to take a chance, 
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Robert. All I’m asking of you is to give 
us that chance.” 4 

Prescott darted a glance at Bowley, then 
as quickly glanced away. Matt’s broken- 
hearted simplicity was undermining his 
resentment, driving him, despite his better 
judgment, to gamble with Rose’s life 
against incalculable odds. And yet, was 
there not truth in Matt’s words? Was it 
not better that she should be given this 
one slender chance rather than be con- 
demned to long years of painful darkness? 
“No doubt,” Prescott thought grimly. But 
that would not salve his conscience, or 
save his reputation, if Rose died. 

With bent head he walked to the em- 
brasure on the landing, gazed grimly 
through the leaded window to the green 
stretch of lawn beyond, the shrubbery 


glistening with the morning dew, the love- | * 
ly russet tints amidst the line of beeches |. 






beyond. All this beauty Rose would miss °o 


unless, by some miracle, he could give it 
back to her. The thought filled him with 
sudden resolution. He was a fool, an utter 
and presumptuous fool; but he would take 
the chance. He turned quickly to Bowley. 
“I will attempt the operation, though I 
cannot promise its success. It must be done 
soon, preferably this evening after I have 
had a rest. It cannot be performed here. 
She must be taken to a nursing home or, 
if you choose, to the side room of my old 
ward in the Hepperton. And now, if you 
will excuse me, I'll go to the hotel.” 
Bowley’s eyes still remained on Pres- 
cott’s face, like the eyes of a pleading, 
beaten dog. He made no protestation of 
gratitude; his expression did not change. 
“I knew ye’d do it for me, Robert.” He 
pressed a bell beside him. “But you're 
not going to no hotel. If only you'll take 
it, there’s a room all ready for ye here.” 


AGAIN Prescott yielded, conquered by ! 
Bowley’s new humility. Yet when he 
found himself in the luxurious bedroom, 
inside this house he had sworn never 
again to enter, doubts about his own quix- 
otic folly began to reassail him. His repu- 
tation was already in jeopardy. Failure in 
a case such as this would put it inex- 
tricably beneath a cloud. Angrily he tried 
to drive these demons from his mind, to 
address himself with concentrated thought 
to the preparation he had still to make. 
Dr. Sinclair could be trusted to make all 
local arrangements. After reflection, he 
drafted a wire instructing his London 
theatre sister to take the next train north. 
It was then that a queer shaft of light 
struck across his gloom. 

He thought deeply, his features oddly 
illuminated. And the longer he reflected, 
the stronger his strange impulse grew. It 
was here in this house that Anne had suf- 
fered such humiliation and injustice. Why 
should not she witness Bowley’s abase- 
ment, figure also in this final drama of 
appeasement? It was no more than her 
right. With sudden determination he took 
up the receiver of his bedside telephone 
and sent a telegram to Anne, asking her 
to leave everything to take duty for him 
in a special operation in Manchester. 

A slight smile touched his lips as he 
pulled off his coat and shoes and lay down 
for a few hours’ necessary sleep. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Pres- 
cott awakened. The minute he opened his 
eyes, he felt alert and vigorous, conscious 
of what lay before him, yet wholly re- 
freshed by his six hours’ sleep. He felt 
hungry, too, and rang for the butler. When 


ments of elation. But now he experienced | 
that subtle and thrilling emotion to the | 
full. He did not realize that his love for | 
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the food arrived, he found on the tray a 
note for Sinclair: “Sister Lee arrived. 
Operation 6 p.m. The Hepperton.” 

Lately Prescott had known few mo- 
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Anne had made a pretext of the occasion. | 
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He knew only that she would be there, 
working with him again, helping him by 
her very presence. 

At half-past five word was brought to 
him that the car was at the door. He 
smoked a final cigarette, descended, and 
was driven to the hospital. At five minutes 
to six he entered the operating theatre. 

She was there. Though he did not di- 
rectly look at her, though his expression 
did not alter, he was instantly aware of 
her. 

When she handed him his gown after 
he had washed up, he said formally, in 
an undertone, “Thank you for coming.” 
No more than that. 

She did not reply. No words were 
needed. And she had been trained to use 
them sparsely in this arena where deeds 
alone mattered. 

And now the theatre was ready, the 
last gauze mask was adjusted. At a sign 
from Prescott the patient, already anes- 
thetized, was wheeled in. Three well- 
drilled movements and Rose lay upon the’ 
table, on that shining mechanism of steel 
and chromium, her body swathed in white, 
her head, now shaved of all its lovely hair, 
a shining iodined sphere beneath the 
cowled arc lights. 

Prescott took a last look around, his 
glance encompassing the gowned Sinclair 
opposite him, the stooping figure of the 
anesthetist, the four nurses, and Anne, all 
muffled in their white. He poised himself 
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like a strange conductor about to lead this 
strange, white company into a symphony 
of life and death. Then he placed his 
gloved fingers upon the shining ball that 
was a living human head, drew the skin 
tense, and slit it to the bone. Without his 
asking, a swab was in his hand, artery 
forceps, another swab. Then the trephine. 
And he began to drill. 

How strange was the pinkish, pulsing 
brain beneath its translucent membranes 
—this delicate, thinking, human brain, the 
brain of Rose Bowley, doomed to blind- 
ness. Now the membranes had yielded to 
the lancet, and Anne, bending at her work, 
could see the convolutions of the cortex, 
intricate and smooth. 

Into this center of the human life it was 
necessary to thrust the knife, to pierce, 
dissect, enucleate the lesion, separate the 
vagrant tissues from the good. All this 
Prescott had to do. 

No one who did not realize the frightful 
complications and dangers involved could 
have fully comprehended the staggering 
difficulty of the task. But Anne realized. 
She saw in her mind’s eye the hundreds 
of brain cells coupled in their insulated 
sheaths like electric circuits. She knew 
that Prescott had only to cut or cross one 
complex circuit and the fatal thing was 
done. To operate elsewhere is serious 
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enough; but at least some latitude is per- 
mitted to the surgeon, who can ligature 
a ruptured artery and repair a false in- 
cision. Here there was no room for error, 
no latitude to effect repairs, no second 
chance. 

Anne’s heart went out to Prescott as 
he bent, sure and unhurried, over his 
work. He had been operating for close 
upon an hour, and he had not yet pene- 
trated to the deepest point of the growth. 


Nothing could expedite the separation of | 


the obstructing fibers. The operation might 


take at least three hours. It demanded | 


infinite patience as well as infinite skill. 
Signs of strain were visible to Anne upon 
Prescott’s face; a fine dew of perspiration 
was showing on his brow. The theatre was 
unendurably hot. 


The minutes moved slowly. And slowly, | 


too, Prescott’s fingers moved within the 
living skull of Rose Bowley. Suddenly, 
on Dr. Sinclair’s face, Anne observed a 
swift expression of dismay. He leaned 
forward, peered through the wound into 
the tissues of the brain. With a shrinking 





of her heart Anne knew there was un- | 


expected trouble. Momentarily Prescott | 
stopped working and raised his head to | 


meet his colleague’s gaze. The eyes of the 
two men, shining in their mask-en- 


shrouded faces, met above the operating | 
table. Sinclair’s eyes were filled with ap- | 


prehension and silent warning. Instinc- 
tively Anne read their message. They said: 
“Stop! The growth is far more extensive 
than we thought. It presses on vital nuclei. 
Retrace your steps; close the wound. Go 
farther, and the patient will die.” 

Prescott’s eyes did not waver. And Anne 
found their message even easier to read: 
“Tf I go back, she will still be blind. Come 
what may, I am going forward.” 


dbs interchange of glances, so vital 


and so vibrant, was only a matter of 
seconds. No person in the theatre had no- 
ticed it but Anne. No one else observed 
the sickly apprehension on Sinclair’s face 
as Prescott extended his hand and said 
deliberately, “Trephine, please.” 

Anne gave him the instrument. He was 
going to enlarge the opening in that al- 
ready tortured skull. 

For a moment Anne’s pulses almost 
ceased to beat. Sinclair would not wear 
that look unless the risk incurred by Pres- 
cott were a deadly one. She saw then, in 
a blinding revelation, why she had come 
here so willingly to aid him, why, beyond 
everything, she wished him to succeed. 
Not merely her great devotion to her work. 
That was great enough—but there was 
more. The whole pretense of her profes- 
sional friendship with Prescott melted like 
wax in flame. And with a strange inward 
revulsion, she hated herself for her self- 
deception, for having run in cowardly 
fashion, all these past months, from the 
irrevocable truth. She knew at last that 
she loved him. 

While she stood, immobile and impas- 
sive, at his side, handing him each shining 
instrument in turn, she prayed feverishly 
that he would succeed. 

Subtly, Anne was conscious, as the min- 
utes lengthened and Rose Bowley still 
breathed, of a change in Dr. Sinclair. 

No longer did he emanate a disapprov- 
ing fear. With a half-unwilling fascination 
he followed the surgeon’s movements as 
they went deeper and still deeper into the 
brain. And then, something like a sigh 
of wonder broke from his muffied lips as, 
with careful delicacy, Prescott drew a 
jagged, fibroid mass from the deep re- 
cesses of the wound. It was the last, the 
final remnants of the tumor. 

Anne could have cried in triumph and 
relief. Now that the danger point was 
passed, Prescott was working much faster 
than before, ligaturing, suturing the mem- 
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brane, working outward, closing up the 
wound. And with that same current of 
unexpressed emotion Anne urged him to 
greater and still greater speed. An opera- 
tion so protracted must have taxed Rose’s 
strength to the utmost. 

Then, quite quietly, it was over, the last 
catgut cut, the last stitch inserted. Rose, 
on the trolley with blankets and hot bot- 
tles around her, was on her way back to 
the side room off the ward. 

Long and relentless though the strain 
had been, reaction, following at its heels, 
was even worse. Anne was hardly able 
to drag herself toward the drum to begin 
her task of resterilizing the instruments. 
Prescott himself still stood by the table, 
bowed over it, as though unaware that 
he need stoop and strain no more. Only 
when Sinclair laid a hand upon his shoul- 
der did he stir. He drew a long breath and 
moved with the other man toward the 
washroom. 

It was strange that they should speak 
again after that long period of silence. 
Sinclair seemed to find it so. Minutes 
passed before he said: “There are some 
things we can’t talk about, Prescott. This 
is one of them. I won’t congratulate you— 
ordinary praise won’t do. But you have 
shown me such operating as I had never 
dreamed that I should see. It was superb.” 

Prescott looked at his friend dazedly. 
“How did I do it?” he asked. 

“How should I know?” Sinclair smiled. 
“Tt was you performed the miracle—not I.” 

No more was said. When they had fin- 
ished washing up, a tray of coffee was 
brought in. 

“This should be champagne, Prescott.” 
Sinclair tried to rouse the other with a 
jest. “A magnum of Pol Roger 1928?” 

“We'll leave that to Bowley,” Prescott 
answered, with unsmiling face. 


N° SOONER had he spoken than the 
outer door opened, and Bowley came 
into the anteroom. Though he showed signs 
of his ordeal of waiting, once more there 
was color in his face. His haggard aspect 
of despair was gone. And yet, for all the 
fervent jubilation in his eyes, he was as 
timid as a child. Very slowly and un- 
certainly he advanced until he stood in 
front of Prescott. 

“Robert,” he said at length, in a voice 
which plainly trembled, “what am I to 
say to ye?” 

There was a heavy and embarrassed 
silence. 

“When it was my turn,” Matt went on 
in that labored tone, “I treated ye like a 
mangy dog. Then your turn came. And ye 
treat me like a god.” He paused. “Ye’ve 
saved my Rose’s life. Ye’ve given her back 
her sight. That’s more to me than my own 
life. How am I to thank ye?” 

“There’s no need to thank me,” Prescott 
muttered. 

“Then let me give ye this.” 

Prescott recoiled from the check the 
other man held out to him. His face 
hardened. “I don’t want your money, 
Bowley. Wait until I ask you for a fee 
before you offer it.” 

“This isn’t a fee,” Matt replied humbly. 
“It’s something I promised ye a long time 
ago—at least, the start of it. All I hope 
yell say is, ‘Better late than never.’ ” 

Automatically, Prescott took the prof- 
fered slip and glanced at it. His face 
paled. It was a check made out in favor 
of the Rose Bowley Clinic Fund. And it 
was for fifty thousand pounds. 

“You don’t mind me naming it for 
Rose?” Matt went on. “It’s your clinic just 


the same. Ye can have it here or in Lon- | 


don, wherever ye please. I’ll find the brass 
all right. I'll start a subscription list to- 
morrow that’ll snow ye under with funds.” 

Prescott mastered his emotion. “It’s 
generous of you,” he said at length. “It’s 
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more than that—it’s magnificent. And I j 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Thanks is no good, Robert,” said Bow- 
ley, with something of his old, sly humor. 
“Ye said so a minute ago yourself. I don’t 
want no thanks unless ye give me back 
your friendship with it.” 

In reply, Prescott came forward and | 
offered Matt his hand. As the two men 
shook hands, the door of the theatre 
swung open, and Anne entered. She had 
imagined the room to be empty, but now, 
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observing Bowley, she started to with- | 

draw. But Matt stopped her witha gesture. H * E AND HERE 
‘Don’t go, my dear,” he said. “You’re FicsF Ae eee 

another one I want to see.” He broke off, = 


blinking the moisture from beneath his 
shaggy brows. “Since shaking hands has 
come to be the fashion, will ye do so 
with an old scoundrel who is proper sick 
and sorry and ashamed of himself?” 


ALF an hour later Anne was ready to 
go. Now she stood on the front porch 
of the hospital, waiting for the taxi which 
her old friend Mulligan, the porter, had 
gone to call for her. She hoped to take 
the 10:15 express from Manchester, which 
would get her to London shortly after 
two o’clock in the morning. After the 
tension of the operation and the deep 
emotional experience it had brought her, 
she felt strangely desolate and forlorn. 
The revelation that she loved Prescott 
gave her a sweet and bitter pain. All her | 
fixed beliefs, her whole scheme of life, 
lay in ruins at her feet. At least, in her 
present mood, this was how she judged it. 
Yet through the storm of her conflicting 
thoughts one thought persisted, inescap- 
able and inexorable, the knowledge that 
she loved him. 

Her taxi now stood at the door, and she 
was about to get into it when a quick 
step sounded behind her and she heard 
someone calling her name. It was Prescott. 

ee vent been?” he asked 
quickly. “These last twenty minutes I’ve 
looked everywhere for you.” Very elcal WZ 

“I went to have a word with some of Gp G 
the nurses. And with Matron.” 





“And now you're going, without even _ Danish 
giving me a chance to thank you.” Princess Five 

She let her eyes fall. “I was glad to O'clock Tea- 
come, glad to see the old Hepperton spoons for 
again.” $1.00 

“But that’s nonsense. There’s so much Regularly $2.50 
I want to discuss with you—your business Feo heal 


and mine. I’ve just had a talk with Bow- 
ley. He’s interested in your campaign, 
wants to help you.” He broke off, glanced 
at his watch. “What train are you taking?” | 

“The ten-fifteen.” 

He made up his mind on the spot. “Tl | 
come with you. I meant to leave on the 
midnight. But this will suit me as well.” 

Before she could protest, he had asked 
the porter to fetch his bag and put it in 
the taxi. And the next minute they were 
bowling along toward the Central. 

Seated opposite her in the train, he pro- 
duced his wallet and drew out Matthew’s 
check. “Take a look at that. An interest- 
ing scrap of paper. At least, it will be 
when it’s translated into bricks and mortar 
for the Clinic.” 

A bright excitement rushed into her 
eyes, a brighter color to her cheeks. For 
an instant she forgot everything but the 
joy of knowing that his ambition was 
achieved. “At last,” she said. ) 

He inclined his head. “At last.” 

The train, gathering speed, rushed | 
through the night, a great canopy of dark- 
ness lit by the flares of foundries, the | 
high glitter of neon signs, of street lights, 
of many-windowed factories, and, above 
all this tawdry glare of civilization, the 
ever-present stars. : 

“And now,” he went on decisively, “I 
want to talk about your work. I spoke to 
Bowley pretty strongly. He feels he owes | 
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you some reparation, and he wants to do 
his bit for you. Oh! I know that a lot 
of this great remorse of conscience may 
slip off him in time. But not all of it. 
He’s too set on Rose for that.” Prescott 
leaned a little forward in his earnestness. 
“Tomorrow morning in your office postbag 
you'll find a generous contribution to the 
Union’s war chest. But the financial 
aspect doesn’t end matters. Our worthy 
Matt is standing for Parliament at the 
next election, and when he gets in, he has 
promised faithfully to whip round opin- 
ion in the House in the nurses’ favor. Of 
course, the way you are going at present 
you may not need his help. Nor mine 
either, though I assure you most sincerely 
it is at your service.” 

With a great effort she composed her- 
self to answer. But somehow the logic 
of her reply was lost. All she could say 
was, “You are very good to me.” 

“And why shouldn’t I be?” That grave 
smile touched his lips again rather sadly. 
“You know I love you. There’s no disguis- 
ing the fact.” 

The ache in her side was unendurable. 
He was gazing beyond her now, as though 
distantly envisaging the past. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “those 
early days of ours, that first lunch we had 
together after the accident? What a snob 
I was, what a damned supercilious snob. 
How quick I was to eliminate the fact 
that you were a woman and I a man. I 
deserved to be punished for that. And 
I have been.” He seemed bent, with a 
strange and melancholy bitterness, on 
hurting himself, belittling himself before 
her. “And that time at Bryngower, when 
I startled you, made you run out in the 
rain. I had all my arguments prepared, 
my case was ready. I was about to dem- 
onstrate, like some dry-as-dust professor, 
that we could work, each of us, infinitely 
better, if we were married. That I could 
help you, that you could help me. That 
my clinic and your campaign could be 
common objectives in our common life. 
That each would benefit by our individual 
and united effort.” He winced at his own 
thoughts. Then he sighed. “I forgot the 
one small essential fact, overlooked it in 
my egotism, my conceit—the fact that you 
didn’t and couldn’t love me.” 


HES eyes were stinging with tears she 
dared not show. She felt lost, con- 
fused, and hopelessly defeated. Then, all 
at once, a ray of light broke in on her. 
She could not, would not, let this moment 
pass. She had a sudden recollection of 
Joe’s injunction at their last meeting, 
when he had begged her to forget her 
pride. And so, gathering all her courage, 
she said, tremblingly, “It was I who over- 
looked a fact. Not you.” 

He stared at her in odd perplexity. Then 
the furrow disappeared suddenly from 
between his brows. Her words alone 
would not have moved the heavy oppres- 
sion from his breast. But in her eyes he 
read a meaning unmistakable. He reached 
cut and took her hand. 

“Anne,” he whispered. “Do you really 
care about me after all?” 

The next instant he was beside her. 
She hid her face against his cheek. 

“For weeks I’ve been wretched,” she 
sobbed. “All the time I knew I loved you. 
Yet I wouldn’t admit it; something held 
me back.” 

“Tt was my stupidity, my pride.” 

“No,” she answered, laughing and 
weeping at the same time. “It was mine.” 

He lifted her wet face and kissed her. 
She felt a singing in her heart. Her 
troubled soul was suddenly at peace. The 
train thundered onward, bearing them 
toward a future which stretched ahead 
brightly for them both. 

THE END 
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Mother Answers Back 


(Continued from page 60) 


coat trimmed with dyed jap mink. The 
collar is built up so that it will protect 
one’s throat from wintry blasts, and yet, 
when open, it falls into soft revers that 
are flattering to the face. The coat is of a 
novelty-weave, all-wool, Botany fabric 
with the banding the same as the collar, 
dyed jap mink. Black, brown, green, or 
wine. Sizes 32 to 44; $65. 

The first step toward the curing of my 
dowdiness was a well-rounded convic- 
tion that reform was necessary—and that 
something could be done about it. So 
many women have said to me: “It wasn’t 
difficult to transform you. You are tall. 
You haven’t a stomach. You haven’t a 
barrel figure like mine.” I could see that 
they felt resigned. 

When the fashion staff started my 
fashion education, they gave me ten clues 
to a smart appearance. Here they are: 

1. Buy a comfortable, well-fitting foun- 
dation garment, and wear it all your 
waking hours. Be sure that it gives you 
freedom of movement; otherwise, you 
will merely have good intentions about 
wearing it “sometime when I’m feeling 
stronger.” Persuade yourself to buy two 
garments and launder them frequently. 

2. Brush your hair every night, and see 
your hairdresser twice a year for a new 
coiffure. A dated hair style adds ten years 
to most women’s ages. Ruth Murrin, Good 
Housekeeping’s beauty editor, makes these 
suggestions: If you have broad, heavy 
features, wear simple coiffures with big 
waves or curls. Little curls and waves 
exaggerate the size of the features. Round, 
fat faces can be made to look more slender 
if the hair is high over the forehead and 
narrow at the sides. A long, thin face looks 
better with a coiffure that is flat on top 
and wide at the sides. 

3. Your complexion and the contours 
of your face change, and our ideas of what 
is smart and pretty change, too. You can- 
not rely on the same make-up year in 
and out. Miss Murrin suggests: As your 
face grows thinner, keep rouge out of 
the cheek hollows, where it creates un- 
becoming shadows, and apply it horizon- 
tally over the cheekbones to the hairline. 
If your cheeks grow fuller, apply it in a 
deep, narrow triangle. Always blend it into 
the eye circles, and always keep it far 
from the lines of the mouth. If your skin 
grows sallow, avoid rouges with blue or 
purple tints. Rely on soft orange-red and 
clear reds instead. Take care that your 
powder really matches your skin. Eye- 
brows tend to grow shaggy and irregular 
as one grows older. Weed them out at in- 
tervals. 

4. Decide on a basic color scheme for 
your wardrobe each season and stick to it. 

5. An inexpensive dress that fits you 
will always look smarter than a costlier 
one that doesn’t. 

6. Accessories can make or ruin your 
entire ensemble, depending on whether 
or not they are appropriate in color, tex- 
ture, design. (Witness the illustrations 
accompanying this article.) 

7. Buy your hats when you have com- 
pleted your major purchases. Study their 
proportions in relation to the rest of your 
figure as well as your face. 

8. When you buy shoes, fit your feet in- 
stead of your eyes. The prettiest shoes on 
your feet are not necessarily those that 
will make you the prettiest woman. 

9. Develop your critical faculties where 
clothes are concerned. None of us is 
born with an infallible taste in clothes. 
It must be cultivated. 

10. Make time in your daily schedule 
for grooming and for the care of your 
clothes. Businesswomen time themselves 
when attending to their beauty chores. ! 
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Are You the New Girl? 


(Continued from page 91) 


marvelous hyacinth blue. Don’t do the 
obvious white with black. Keep your ac- 
cessories black; but wear honey-colored 
gloves and stockings. Or match your belt 
and bag in a soft green. Don’t indulge that 
taste for bright color in gloves; save that 
for mittens when the frost is here! 

Move II is getting off on the right foot. 
Don’t bring your mother along. The good 
woman may feel she must be around to 
cluck. The answer is a gentle, “Later, 
darling, perhaps, but not now.” 

You've been trained to stop as you enter 
a room and make mental notes on who’s 
there. Size up the crowd. Don’t whang 
out your opinions like a Rangers’ forward 
putting the puck past the goalie. You’re 
sure to run afoul of somebody who says, 
“My dad says, and I guess he knows—” 
It’s always a good idea not to be a chat- 
terer in a crowd you don’t know well. 

Don’t talk about the family. Don’t run 
on about your dates and the man who is 
crazy about you. It’s no use adding, “Don’t 
talk about the man you’re crazy over!” 
But keep it down to a minimum. Don’t 
try to impress people. Don’t talk about 
money if you have it, or about not having 
it, either. School or college is one place 
where nobody cares what you have if you 
can get along with the rest. Don’t talk 
about your old school, especially if you 
were a big shot there. If somehow you 
were in wrong, forget it. (You might give 
other girls the same break.) This is a dif- 
ferent set-up, and you aren’t going to 
make the same mistakes twice, are you? 
Don’t talk about the life of the school in 
which you have no part. Don’t say boo 
about sororities or fraternities. 





















































Patt in easily with local customs. Well- 

bred people do. Maybe the school has 
an autumn picnic. Don’t hate it and go to 
the movies—you picnic, too, b’gosh. In some 
schools it is not good form to like the food. 
This is silly, and you may be the one to 
change the trend; but later. Eat in drug- 
stores, if that’s the current craze, and don’t 
pay more than the rest can afford to spend, 
either. In general, do as others do about 
dressing. 

Pick the crowd you want to know and 
hold out for them. It’s easy to get ina 
wrong bunch at once, and very hard to 
get out. If you have a few friends from 
home, don’t just stick with them. You 
came away to learn to get on with all 
kinds of people. Move around, and get 
a_ good look at as many girls as you can. 
When you've sighted a congenial set, make 
one friend among them. Go where they 
go. Don’t assert yourself or try to join 
them, and they’ll probably ask you to. Be 
a bit detached, too. When the conversation 
veers off the fierce history assignments, 
on which you can safely talk, to last night’s 
dance, about which you can’t, look at your 
watch and leave. Don’t explain. Don’t 
make your life an open and dull book. 

Check yourself for annoying habits, and 
get rid of them. Nearly everyone has some 
childish hangover of bad manners— 
wriggling, interrupting a lot, being dreary 
about the work one has to do, tapping on 
things, humming under one’s breath, talk- 
ing to people who are trying to read. 

Look right, get off to a good start, talk 
impersonally, fall in readily with school 
plans, choose a good crowd, clear your 
actions of annoyances to others, and then 
follow through by being your generous 
and warmhearted self. We’ve said nothing 
about being a swell person, but we know 
you are. 

This is just meant to fix it so that 
when you’re in the crowd for keeps, they’ll 
break down and say, “We were all crazy 
about you the minute we set eyes on you!” 
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ULTIVATE health with comfort by sleep- 
ing soundly on a Karpen Pil-O-Rest mat- 
tress. Channeled pillows, attached top and 
bottom, on a patented Karpen inner-spring 
mattress, gives soothing rest with resilient sup- 
port to your body. It is inches deeper than ordi- 
nary mattresses. Covered in a handsome pastel 
floral and striped ticking of long wearing qual- 
ity. The Pil-O-Rest is guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping as advertised therein. Ask your 


Che Famous 


PIL-O-REST 
MATTRESS 


Sarr _ dealer to show you the Pil-O-Rest. 





CO una) 
Mao) 


TERRE Yate 








You can add life, color and animation to the most commonplace room with 
a beautiful Nurre Mirror. Made of smoothly polished plate glass, copper- 
sealed by the non-electrolytic process to prevent peeling and discoloration, 
| a Genuine Nurre Mirror is a splendid, low cost. investment for the home. 
See the many new Narre patterns at your dealer's—and mail the coupon 
for the FREE booklet that tells you how to use mirrors in your home! 












“HOW FAMOUS DECORATORS WOULD 
eb ys: MIRRORS IN YOUR HOME”... 


The NURRE Companies, Inc., 


BI zton, Indiana - e 
se} aah ac Please send me FREE Mirror Booklet. 
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! 
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$3750 Kine Epwarp’s fea- 


tured service for 8, 
complete for every occasion. Its 
99 pieces include oyster and 
salad forks, iced tea, coffee and 
bouillon spoons, 8 extra tea- 
spoons, extra serving pieces. In 
open stock, flatware alone costs 


$43.60. (shown above) 


$2450 . ... buys 8 each of 


dinner knives and 
forks, soup spoons, salad forks, 
teaspoons and butter spreaders; 
plus butter knife and ‘sugar 
spoon, 8 complete place settings. 


King Edward _ 


oe SILVERPLATE 


Guaranteed by 
Good Houschee eping 


as advertised therein 





CNow ibe this Gine New Cicking 


exclusive with 


KARPEN 











$] gs0 Kine Epwarp’s 34 

piece service for 8 in- 
cludes all the basic pieces for a 
correct table...ample for the 
start of a successful career of en- 
tertaining. You can fill in later 


from open stock. 
$] 450 Even the 26 piece 
service for 6 includes 
hollow handle knives and extra 
plating at point of wear on most- 
used spoons and forks. National 
Silver Company’s Unlimited 
Service Guarantee accompanies 
every service. ao 







These 4 superb services now on dis- 
play at Gimbel-Good Housekeeping 

Homes ... and at dealers everywhere. 
Exclusive tarnish proof chest included. 


NATIONAL SILVER COMPANY new vorx- cutcaco- 10s ANGELES 









Che 
CHATHAM 
GROUP 


by KARPEN 


CNow featured by dealers from coast to coast 


















HONDURAS MAHOGANY 


Chippendale Sofa, carved base and legs. Inner- 


spring cushions. Blue striped frieze 
of fine soft quality, ...ccccccccesses ‘11 500 


Wing Chair matching sofa. Spacious 
and comfortable. Blue floral tapestry $5 gso 
Arm Chair with down-filled pillow back and 


spring cushion. Small pattern claret $ 6 500 


brocatelle (cotton and rayon)....... 


HIS handsome Chatham Group by Karpen offers a 

timely opportunity to obtain fine furniture at most 
reasonable prices. These pieces have all the dignity and 
grace of 18th Century design and the deep comfort of 
Karpen spring upholstery. You will never grow tired 
of such furniture and you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that styles may come and go, but the 18th Century is 
always “right.” The careful workmanship and sound 
construction that have made Karpen famous 
distinguish each piece in the Chatham Group. 


Open Arm Chair. Spring Seat. Gold damask 
(cotton and rayon) trimmed with $9750 


antique nails 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies 


Write for booklet 
“CHARM THAT ENDURES” 





Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping as advertised therein 


wyork’ S$, KARPEN & BROS. © 











PENED- 
Vell Tenwd” 


“Then see the difference in 
our beautiful Wall-Texed 
rooms! There’s not a plaster 
crack in our living room, hall 
or kitchen after six years,” 
says a delighted Wall-Tex user. 
Give your walls the lovely, 
lasting beauty of Wall-Tex. Its 
strong, closely-woven canvas 
base conceals and prevents un- 
sightly plaster cracks. Its time- 
resisting colors and non-ab- 
sorbent finishes are honestly 
~ washable. These plus features 
4 of Wall-Tex will keep your 
rooms looking young and save 
you redecorating expense. 
Over 200 distinctive patterns. 
Send today for free portfolio 
and sample swatches. 


as Enchanting as a Love Song... 






: ; : ; eres 
A gloriously rich, pure tone, vibrant with power and color...an Wall-Tex is \ Fey ay © 
action so sensitive and responsive even difficult passages become honestly 





washable with Y 


a KY , soap and } ¥E ) 


water . ys ys 


gems of clear-cut brilliance. And this fascinating piano comes either 77 aa 
34” or 38” high —is as appealing decoratively as musically. TEN ogee! 
charming Period Models — available in ebony, genuine mahogany, 


maple, walnat or oak ~priced FOB New York from $295. | WW AQT De TEX decorative wall canvas 


: WINTER & COMPANY Dept. G-109 —— —— oe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 

i BSP Matt 1dist BE, Mew York ae 0G-AND COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORP., Dept. G-109, Columbus, O. 
Mail me your combination CATALOG-AND- oot Silaitetines 

{ STYLE-GUIDE showing the 10 different Period Send me Wall-Tex portfolio with colort oo secant 

WINTER & COMPANY ! Model Musettes in appropriate room settings. including an assortment of Wall-Tex swatches. 
I 
ica’, t Ws 
America’s Name. sc seseeeeeseeteeeeerenceernareereeenaees east _ ’ 
Largest Piano Manufacturer : FOG cceiac< sh kane esc) ser seckniw abe ieabed&s oo 
NEW YORK CITY BT Cli iawacuascavsakests aes Slate. cvcqecqacene Address 
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ere is something different. Here 
is a house, built and furnished in 
the feeling of contemporary archi- 
tecture and decorating, right in Gim- 
bel’s great store in New York. It 
was designed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Studio and furnished with the 
fine new merchandise flowing into the 
store. Here is something not just to 
look at, but to have with the ease of 
rubbing an Aladdin’s lamp. Repro- 
ductions of these rooms may also be 
seen in the Gimbel stores in Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. 
Contemporary decorating, like con- 
temporary living, has discarded a lot 
of useless old rules, while keeping 
some good ones. We do things today 
to suit ourselves, so in this house we 


Merchandise from the following firms 
was used in these rooms: Upholstered 
furniture, S. Karpen & Bros.; Living- 
room tables and occasional pieces, din- 
ing-room, master-bedroom, and girl’s- 
bedroom suites, Drexel Furniture Co.; 
Wall-Tex in living room, dining room, 
kitchen, laundry, and study-bedroom, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics, Inc.; Deco- 
rative mirrors, Nurré Companies; Pep- 
perell “Regency” percale sheets and 
pillowcases, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Dundee 
towels, Georgia Kincaid Mills; Trimmings 
on curtains, Consolidated Trimming 
Corp.; Shower curtain, bathroom-win- 
dow curtain, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Com- 
pany; Radio, Philco Radio & Television 
Corp.; Musette Piano, Winter & Co, 


find a living room with unmatched 
pieces forming a harmonious whole. 
There is a sofa, which could be of 
the Lawson, Sheraton, or Chippen- 
dale style. Behind it is a Regency 
mahogany wall table with a hanging 
bookshelf above it. This decorative 
bit costs a trifle as furniture goes. 
Everybody needs a large table in a 
living room, so an 18th-Century 
drum table is placed in a corner, with 
an overstuffed chair near it. A spinet 
piano, a small break-front bookcase 
(a gem), a small chest of drawers all 
fit into the scheme of useful living. 
Colorful burgundy chintz curtains 
(fast to light) and old prints, two 
framed in black with black mats, give 
character to the pale-blue walls. And 
here is an idea for you if your walls 
are in poor condition: use Wall-Tex 
canvas as a covering, as we did here, 
and paint it any desired color. 

In the dining room we used well- 
designed 18th-Century mahogany 
furniture. The room is given a differ- 
ent note by the bay-windew treat- 
ment and the use, at each side of the 
window, of matching small cabinets 
(to hold linen), with a mirror above 
and a crystal jar holding fruit placed 
on a mirror plaque as the only orna- 
ment. In fact, crystal is the accent 
of the room, against Wall-Tex walls 
of cream and with striped faille cur- 
tains of chartreuse and deep green 
on cream ground—a Regency note. 

The bedrooms are of three different 
types: a master bedroom furnished in 
18th-Century mahogany with a Mod- 
ern wallpaper,a light-colored rug,and 
a Modern fabric for the draperies, 
with the stripe in the material run 
horizontally to form a cornice: a girl’s 
room with painted furniture in the 
French feeling and one of the new 
quilted beds; a boy’s room, or an up- 
stairs sitting room, with definitely 
Modern chest of drawers, desk, and 
chairs, and that useful piece—a studio 
couch, which looks like a sofa but is 
a comfortable double bed when open. 

A bathroom, a fine kitchen, pantry, 
and splendid closets, as shown in 
the floor plan, complete the house. 


A COMPLETE HOUSE 
GIMBEL’S—NEW YORK CITY 
DUPLICATES OF THESE ROOMS ARE 
TO BE FOUND IN THE OTHER 
GIMBEL STORES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
MILWAUKEE 


Pinks, beige, burgundy, white are a smart 
background for 18th-Century mahogany 
furniture in the master bedroom, at top 


Center, a dainty feminine room for the 
young girl of the family. A color scheme 
of yellow, gray, white would please her 


An all-purpose room that could be used 
as a study, or as a guestroom, since the 
sofa is one that can be made into a bed 








... your shower curtain 
dominates the bathroom 


Fleecenap is the home decorator’s dream 
—a true luxury fabric at a budget price— 
under $5.00 for most patterns. Its soft 
fleecy surface takes color beautifully — 
never cracks or peels—and NEVER clings. 


And because Kleinert’s expert design- “MARINER” 


ers avoid garish colors, and “loud” patterns, Fleecenap LOOKS 





—as well as FEELS—expensive! Be sure to see the newest Fleece- 


nap patterns in curtains and matching window drapes 
—they’ll completely “redecorate” your bathroom. 


. NEW YORK... LONDON 


LORON TO! a> 





G00 HOUSEKEEPING 


AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 





M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 


“ELEECENAP” 
SHOWER CURTAINS 








DERBY CRASH 
WELTS and Bl NDI NG S : 
WILSNAP, 


FASTENER TAPE 





EDGE SMARTNESS— 


Derby Crash Welts and Bindings are sturdy, part linen, wash- 
able, Sanforized-Shrunk (not over 1%), fast color. Twenty-eight 
smart shades, favored by leading decorators. 


Wilsnap Fastener Tape—trouble-proof invisible closure, shown 
on chair. Also used for attaching skirt on dressing table, Bed- 
room No. 3, Gimbel’s Good Housekeeping House. Strong snaps 
concealed in tape. Will not gap, pucker or pull out. Easily 


snapped and opened. No metal shows. Perfectly washable. 


CONSOLIDATED 
Ycongoy TRIMMING CORP. 


2 T1WEST 23rd ST, NEW YORK CITY 


At leading stores ask for ‘1001 
Ideas You Can Use For Your 
Home”’—40 page illustrated 
book, only 10 cents. Or, send 10 
cents and a 3 cent stamp direct to 
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GOOD-BYE, COMFORTER COVER JITTERS 


"Can't something be done about baggy. 
: bunchy comforter covers?” 


ATION JUST TURN THIS NEW 
ae Mea | SURE-FIT COVER INSIDE 


COMFORTER OR 
BLANKET COVERS 


See the New Patent 
GTA-FAST FEATURE 






















REVERSE COVER...AND THERE YO 
YOUR COMFORTERS CANT CREEP w/ 
fGA'Y, SLIDE OR TWIST INSIDE § 
y A NEW SURE-FIT COVER ¢ 


CATCH THE CORNERS OF 
YOUR COMFORTER OR 
BLANKET IN 













$0 EASY TO PUT ON 


Sta-Fast -Fea- 
ture. Loops on 
or offinajiffy to 
keep your com- 
forter or blan- 
ket from sliding 

around or bunch- 

ing in the cover. 





Wuy endure comforter covers that 
bunch up inside? See the new Sure-Fit 
blanket and comforter covers with the 
amazing, patent Sta-Fast feature that pre- 
vents “bedcover bunching” and “comforter 
.cold-spots”. Smart Fruit-of-the-Loom fab- 
rics. Gay, rich, fascinating patterns add ys 
color and warmth to bedcovers. Protect Ure = it 
new comforters and recover your worn 

ones this easy, inexpensive Sure-Fit way. [OOK FOR THIS GENUINE LABEL 
PROTECT YOUR MATTRESSES cnstloctaethaeee 
A mattress cover is only as strong as its] mattress Covers 
seams. For long life ask for the new Sure- $ at 
Fit Super-loom Fruit-of-the-Loom Mattress 1.98 leading 
Covers with the patent “Cord-O-Welt’’ Seams. Department stores. 


Copyright 1939, SURE-FIT PRODUCTS CoO., H & Westmoreland Sts., Phiia., Pa, 



















-e-the Quality Name in 
over 12 Million Homes 


Philco dealers throughout the nation are now 
celebrating 10 straight years of Philco leader- 
ship in radio sales and engineering. That 
leadership is based upon a continuous record 
of value-giving. In over 12 million homes, 
the Philco name stands for the highest stand- 
ards of quality in manufacture and service. 
Let this record of public confidence be your 
buying guidewherever Philco productsaresold! 


Now Celebrating The only 
10 Straight Years of Rahicorcor 
Radio Leadership! es th 

e 





ONLY PHILCO ewes you ALL 3 | SHELF-LINED 


Yes, only Philco has the Built-in Super Aerial System, an exclusive INNER DOOR... 


combination of features which give you p Be I L C Oo C Oo N S E RVA D @) R 


1 “PLUG IN AND PLAY” CONVENIENCE. No aerial 
* of ground wires to install. Just plug in . . . and play. An amazing refrigerator convenience that gives you 26% more 
Se ha . E es es & ie es 
9. NEW PURITY OF TONE. Greater freedom from power — ages ere ‘food Bes payee 1s eee 
* line noises and man-made static, even in noisy locations. Bes TWO EIS GE ATS Ete S006 FLEES ak JME PELE Al eee 
Opening the main compartment . . . easy to find and easy to 
3 SUPER-POWER. Even gets foreign reception without reach. No crowding in front, no empty areas in back——you really 


an outside aerial. Amazing performance. use, easily and naturally, all the space you buy. 
See the new Philco “Anniversary Specials”, the greatest values In addition, the Philco Conservador gives you every worth 
in Philco history, at Celebration Sales now being held by while quality feature of any refrigerator. See it at your nearest 
Philco dealers everywhere. Philco dealer! 








“I Af, ish eye ae Us FURNITURE!” 





“J wish someone would give us tbis “J wish the folks would give me “J wish Bob's dad would give us this oval “J wish Dad and Mummy would 


mabogany corner cabinet — a perfect this chest-on-chest — just rigbt mabogany dining table for Christmas. give me this poudre. Such beau- 
quarter-circle, with curved glass doors for shirts, and bolds tons of Closed, it’s 42” x 60”. Open, for party tiful mabogany, and such dainty 
giving one-third more sbelf spacei” stuff! It's 34” x 21”, 59” bigbr’ occasions, it’s actually 8 feet long!" inlay! Jt's perfection!” 


Y ishing atill make tl so” — f You fnow Drexel! 
LOOK FOR THE DREXEL EM OR TAS oe ons 
MORE AND MORE it’s the thing to give one beautiful { = — .—.—<—~;7;CS*W 
worthwhile piece of furniture, instead of a host of 
trifles. John and Mary may thank you for knicknacks, 


' 
: Dept. GH, Drexel Furniture Co. 
' 
t 
' 
' : 
but they'll think: “The same money would have ! ., 
: 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Drexel, North Carolina 


SEAL ON EACH PIECE. 











bought us a nice chest or table!” You can afford such 


GOO vol. gifts — Drexel’s fine 18th century mahogany repro- 
= ductions are amazingly moderate in price. Send 


DREXEL, N. CAROLINA now for our interesting booklet, full of sugges 








Rub-a-dub- dub 


Three sheets 
in a tub... 


“mine gave me 


service” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





. and that’s not all. . . Lady Pepperells 
carry an implicit assurance of year-in-year- 
out satisfaction. We cz an mi ake this statement 
because the quality of Lady Pepperell Sheets 
is an Sistiahed fact . . . established by 
countless laboratory tests, by a Good House- 
keeping Guarantee as advertised therein, 
and by the American Institute of Launder- 
ing. Yes, Lady Pepperells are exceptional 
and so are Pepperell Percales . . . yet these 
sheets cost as little as $1.29* to $1.49* to 
enjoy. 
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“mine gave me 


comfort 


"Lad | {ePLste ba 


You will find the Pepperell name on towels and blankets, too. 















REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FREE — An interesting booklet 
n ‘‘The Wear, Tear and 
Care of Sheets.’’ Write to 
the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 162 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
*These prices may be subject to very slight 


variation due to differences in sizes and 
shipping costs. 













TOWELS 


DUNDEE bows to the thrifty 
housewife who demands extra 
wear and economy as well as 
style in turkish towels. ««« 
Thick and absorbent, firmly © 
woven of high quality cotton | 
yarns, DUNDEE TOWELS keep — 
their shape and good looks 
through hard service and = 
countless washings. ee 















The two-tone border ‘iucteated = 
one of the many striking new | 
DUNDEE designs now available at | 
better stores. Send for our FREE | 
booklet — “CLUES TO THRIFTY 

TOWEL BUYING” — an indispen- | 
sable guide to proper towel selection. 


- . . From the looms of 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., Makers of 
Dundee Towels for 50 yrs. 
Woodward, Baldwin & 
Cos Selling Agents, 43 
Worth Street, N. Y. ‘ 


















GUARANTEED BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
KAS ADVERTISED THEREIN 


PCP eee 
PUP 






AND COOK 10 
PERFECTION! 





THE UNIVERSAL 


ELECTRIC OVEN 


‘THINK of it! Juicy roasts, tender, 
perfectly broiled steaks, cakes, pies 
and biscuits baked to fluffy, flaky 
perfection just by plugging in 
your UNIVERSAL Electric Oven 
at any wall or baseboard outlet! 


Cooks for family of six 


You can put a big dinner in this 
compact oven—large roast and 
all the vegetables — and the auto- 
matic control takes over the job 
for you. Costs so little to operate 
because more than half of your 
cooking is done with stored heat. 
Here is a real electric oven — 
the very heart of an electric 
range — no new cooking methods 
to learn—no wasted heat from 
cover lifting. Ask to see this 
masterpiece of electric cooking 
equipment at your favorite store. 


This merchandise on display at Good 
Housekeeping Homes in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee 
and leading stores throughout the country. 


Ask for 





If it's a UNIVERSAL it's right 


LANDERS, PRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., U.S A 
SS a a ct ee a 
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Preparing for the New Baby 


(Continued from page 11) 


likely to become mussed and uncomfort- 
able for the baby. 

Dress the baby, wrap him in soft shawls, 
and place him on his bed. He needs no 
upper sheet. Tuck a cotton blanket around 
him if he needs it. In cold weather wool 
or part-wool blankets are usually neces- 
sary. When the baby is old enough to roll 
over, you can use a sleeping bag. 

The baby’s clothing is simple and need 


not be expensive. In winter, long-sleeved: 


shirts may be of a size to fit a six-months- 
old child. He’ll need three, but four are 
better. Medium weight, they are linen or 
cotton mesh, or wool with silk or wool 
with cotton. 

You must have three dozen diapers of 
|the folded variety—four dozen would 
| make life easier for you! They may be of 
| cotton bird’s-eye or of a porous, gauzelike 
| material. Twenty by forty inches is a con- 
| venient size to fold into an oblong and 
| put on the baby like drawers. Some dia- 
| pers have lines indicating the folds. If 
| two dozen of medium size and add larger 
| ones later. In many communities there are 

diaper-supply companies which call for 
the soiled diapers and replace them with 
| clean, sterilized ones. If you think of using 
| this service, look into it before you buy 
| diapers, as they may be furnished. Re- 
member that comfortable, sanitary, dis- 
posable diapers are available. They are 
especially helpful if the baby has an in- 
testinal upset, if the household routine is 
disturbed, and when you are traveling. 
| There are also disposable diaper linings 
for use inside cloth diapers. One or two 
rubberized-silk triangles or waterproof 
pants will be useful on occasion; or a 
small oblong of rubber may be placed un- 
der an extra diaper and slipped under 
the baby. 

If you wish your baby to wear the con- 
| ventional short dresses or slips, start with 
| six or eight of nainsook, batiste, or other 
fine material—made large enough not to 
bind at armhole or neck; or use baby seer- 
sucker, which does not require ironing. 
Kimonos or nightgowns used in place of 
dresses will cut down ironing. Four of 
either will be needed. They should be kept 
fresh and clean. 

Kimonos may open down the back or 
front and be made of flannelette or cotton- 
and-wool mixtures. Nightgowns should be 
large enough to fit a baby of six months. 
A drawstring at the hem should never be 
drawn tight enough to constrict the feet. 
You may prefer snaps or tapes instead of 
a drawstring. 


Petticoats or gertrudes are used for| 
warmth. They should be about seventeen 
inches from shoulder to hem. The dress is | 


eighteen inches. 


The healthy child needs no stockings or | 


shoes until he starts to walk. But when a 
baby’s feet are cold or blue and you can- 
not keep him comfortable with shawl 
wrappings, use loose-knit bootees that 
cover his knees, or long stockings large 
enough for him to move his toes. 

It’s good to have two or three loose-knit 
baby sweaters and several shawls or one- 
yard squares of a soft, part-wool material 








you decide upon fitted diapers, start with | 








MADAM: 


lease Accept 
ESI UI 


% 


era ON $7.12 
>< per month 
en 





Read How Simple It Now Is to Get 
Money for Any Emergency... in 
Privacy, Without Embarrassment: 


Madam, we have cash for your use, in the 
amount of $100. If this is not the exact 
amount you need, we shall be glad to con- 
sider larger or smaller amounts. 

We want you to consider us your financial 
advisers. Many of your friends have already 
done so, for in the past 3 years, 2,160,000 
people have arranged loans with us, over 
70% of them women. 

All you do is find the address of our near- 
est office in your telephone book under our 
name, Personal Finance Company, (Beneficial 
Loan in Minnesota and in Portland, Maine). 
Then phone, or call in person. Or, simply mail 
the attached coupon. If you call, bring the 
coupon with you. It will be helpful in secur- 
ing preferred service on short notice. 


* This amount varies slightly in the 
28 States in which we operate. . .as 
low as $6.67, but no higher than $7.58 per 
month, depending on local laws. 18 
months to repay. 

e Our chief requirement is that you 
have the ability to repay. 

e Your monthly repayments include 
everything. No extra charges. 

e Loans made to either married couples 
or single people, 

e We never take a wage assignment. 
No co-makers, no endorsers. Friends or 
employers not informed. 

e Inquiries solicited only from within 

50-mile radius of any one of our 383 
offices. If not listed in your phone book, 
write for address of nearest office. 


GUARANTEED 
ar \ 


E COMPANY 


QQ 





for bed or bath blankets. sat. FINANCE CO., } 
Seales, bathtubs, and bath equipment i PERSONAL sta “Wilmington, Del. | 
will be discussed in a later article. I 1300 Market St-» send me J 
Without obligation, oa face. and 
I Ae address of your nearest office, I 
] socipbeee information. 1 
| Suitable patterns for a dress, ger- i { 
trude, and kimono may be obtained —— << —<—<—_——— aot 
by sending 20¢ to the Health and | . wee i 
Happiness Club, Good Housekeeping, i Address_——__—__—__ i 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y.C.| | ms 

| City & State——— Se 

= — . — oe 
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‘hellons 


Mus. America! 


on your good judgment in selecting 


TABLECRAFT 


as your favorite 






o, 
Ws 
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TABLECRAFT 


..-As lovely in 
home use (above) 
as in restaurant 
service (at left). 


Gateearin users of napery 
—a vast majority of whom always specify 
Rosemary TABLECRAFT, have facts and 
figures to guide them in their choice... 
But -you, madam, judging largely by your 
intuitive sense of quality and value, have 
also found that TABLECRAFT (made right 
in America) offers everything you desire 
in table cloths and napkins. 

You're right! TABLECRAFT presents a 
wide choice of charming patterns. It’s per- 
manently finished to preserve its fresh love- 
liness. Stains are easily removed —and it 
doesn’t lint. Its small cost makes it avail- 
able for the most modest budget. 

Thanks for helping make TABLECRAFT 
the most widely known and largest selling 
household napery in the nation! 


CLOT Nee arene 
st OS CP. 


42 WORTH STREET eS) 


NEW YORK CITY 
\|7 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
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Down Under 


(Continued from page 47) 
frozen shapes of stone tinted in pastel 
colors. And there were pools upon pools 
of boiling mud, almost pure white. It bub- 
bled up into designs like roses and lilies. 
And everywhere steam rising. 

This was a place of contrasts. We lin- 
gered on a bridge and watched rushing, 
icy waters filled with trout, below us, and 
a stone’s-throw away the children were 
paddling in a hot pool. In some of the pools 
the water was the color of emeralds and 
in others that of sapphires. It was incred- 
ible and distinctly eerie. ... 

The next morning we went back to the 
pa with Rangi. The Government Tourist 
Bureau was taking motion pictures, and 
Mlle. X stood beside the cameraman with 
her smaller camera and took pictures, 
too. They were of a group of women in 
front of a native house—making poi balls; 
weaving feather capes; scraping, with bits 
of shell, the New Zealand flax; stripping 
the green outer covering from the fine 
fibers. It looks easy. It isn’t. I tried it. 

One of the women suggested that mod- 
ernity had crept into the pa. There was 
something on a door—a lock, I think, or a 
latch. So a basket was hung over it, 
and the picture-taking went on. Mlle. X 
photographed, too, the Maori cemetery, 
with its graves above ground, and the in- 
tricate carvings, grotesque figures, stained 
a dark red. 


FTER luncheon the car came for us. 
We headed for the caves at Waitomo. 
On the way we stopped to walk through 
tall, thick, quiet bush, through silence 
broken only by birdsong, and linger by 
deep pools alive with great trout, which 
came up to be fed. The country through 
which we passed was quite different from 
the country near Auckland. Wild and 
hilly, with great outjuttings of limestone. 
At teatime we reached our hotel, a quiet 
place on a hilltop overlooking a little val- 
ley and mountains. Shrubs were still in 
flower, and many trees held their autumn 
tints. Late autumn in New Zealand, yet at 
a corner of the hotel there was a camellia 
tree, two stories tall, filled to bursting with 
deep pink buds. And near by a tall mon- 
key-puzzle tree. I don’t know its botanical 
name; but it’s supposed to be the only tree 
a monkey can’t climb. It looks like a 
Christmas tree; but if you put your hand 
on a branch, you'll remove it immediately. 
That tree is all concealed claws. 

For several days we sat in the sun- 
shine, looked over the hills and valleys, 
watched the sheep cropping, and saw the 
sun go down behind the mountains. It 
was peaceful and lovely. 

I talked to a homesick Englishman, 
who told me that much of the near-by 
country looked like the South Downs of 
England. 

The day before we left we went to the 
Waitomo Caves. We did not see them all, 
just the piéce de résistance, the glowworm 
cave. We drove to the entrance, walked 
until we came to a gateway of rock. We 
walked under domed ceilings, down steps 
to the dark river and the big flat-bottomed 
boat, which our guide, standing, pulled 
through the caves by overhead wires. 

Presently we came into the glowworm 
cave. Above us, as patterned as the stars, 
the ceiling of the cavern glowed with a 
soft, heatless, green light. It is a trap, this 
light. Each glowworm carries it in the last 
segment of his jointed body. He spins 
fragile threads, which descend like fish- 
lines and carry, as bait, little silver beads 
of a sticky substance. The careless midge, 
attracted by the light, flies into this net- 
work, is caught, and the glowworm pulls 





up the line—and devours his victim. 
Speak, and the vibration reaches the 
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This accomplished archer has more than 





one arrow to her bow. Straight as she 
can shoot, her real “forte” is preparing 
delicious meals which she makes even 
more savory by keeping a bottle of A. 1. 
Sauce always handy on her table. Why 
don’t you do what this young matron 
does: use A. 1. Sauce generously. You'll 
be surprised how it improves the flavor 
of steaks, roasts, chops, fish, baked ham, 
baked beans, eggs,soups,stews, 
salads, tomato juice, and a host 
of other simple dishes! 


IN COOKING, USE A-1 SAUCE 


TOMATO JUICE DRESSING — Measure 
Y cup of tomato juice into a large 
glass jar. Add \%4 cup salad oil; 2 ta- 
blespoons vinegar; 2 teaspoon salt; 
¥% teaspoon dry mustard; ¥% teaspoon 
sugar; 112 teaspoons of A. 1. Sauce; 
1 teaspoon grated onion. Stir thor- 
oughly, cover the jar, and shake well 
before serving. 











G. F. Hexblein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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Cleans and preserves as it 
polishes — adds years of beauty 
to furniture, woodwork and 
floors. Insist on O-Cedar! . 
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NEW IDEA! CHRISTMAS CARDS SS 
MAILED BY “‘SANTA CLAUS” iy 
Fast, easy profits! Gorgeous Personal 
Christmas Cards—with senders’ name 
inscribed—sell almost on sight. 79love- 
ly designs 50 for $1, up. Largest prof- 
its. Also bigline Christmas Card assort- 
ments, New 21-card‘‘Feature’’ Box leads 
in Quick Sales at $1 retail. 100% profit. 
Startearning at once. Write forsamples. 
JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 





CARDS 4 
Name. 


WRITE FOR 
AYN dt 


Rochester, New York 


322 Anson Place 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Nowon Special Discount Sale besides 
Four Extraordinary Specials, includ- 
ing Rayon Nub, Rayon Flake and 
Rayon Boucle Yarns. 

Detailed instructions FREE. Est. 20 Yrs. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., 42-F North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


glowworm, and he extinguishes his light. 
So we did not speak. Indeed we could 
not. We had never seen anything com- 
parable, for this species of glowworm be- 
longs only to New Zealand. Their light 
is not in the least like the little moving 
candle carried by our own fireflies. It is 
pure, cold, and green. It is like the stars; 
but it does not twinkle. These glowworm 
stars are static, small, and very close. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
them, all reflected in the waters below. 

On the following day, with a picnic 
lunch, we left for Wellington. It was a two 
days’ run, over terrifying roads, affording 
magnificent views. We were like hill- 
billies, we kept “comin’ ’round the moun- 
tain,” curve after curve, gorge after gorge, 
reaching in the late afternoon the town of 
New Plymouth, on the coast. We spent 
the night there, and in the evening went 
exploring the main streets. New Zealand 
towns look strange to my American eyes, 
because all the shop roofs extend over the 
sidewalks, so you walk under a continuous 
arcade. 

In the morning we were off again, run- 
ning through gently rolling country and 
looking. at Mt. Egmont, that high, snow- 
capped mountain which rises cone-shaped 
from the plains, a forest at its base. 

More mountains, the windingest roads, 
the sheerest drops, thick forests and every 
so often a glimpse of the sea—periwinkle 
blue and mauve and very calm. Great rock 
formations, rivers running to the sea, 
headlands like sentinels. Eventually we 
drove over another mountain and into 
Wellington, the capital city, with lights 
glittering on all its hills and a beautiful 
and busy harbor. 

Our hotel was almost on the water, 
near the station and the docks. 

Here once again we met the Crookses 
and others whom we knew. We stayed 
for several days in Wellington, which 
King George, during his recent visit to 
Canada, remembered as “the windy city.” 

During our stay Mrs. Crooks and I went 
in the rain to be the guests of the Travel 
Club at a Morning Tea. And Mlle. X and 
I lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
Pinkerton, our Consul General and his 
wife—and charming people we found 
them. It was odd to have the Pinkertons 
tell us that they had played bridge with 
my mother, in London, years ago. 


eae too brief a stay in Wellington, 
we went on our way—this time by 
boat. We crossed Cook Strait to Picton on 
the South Island, We sat on deck during a 
very rainy, stormy three-hour crossing 
until we were driven below. 

We were sorry to enter the channel in 
darkness, -as it must be very beautiful 
along the coast, indented with little bays. 
A car was waiting for us at the wharf. 
Our driver—his name was Fred, which 
made me homesick for the Island of Ha- 
waii—told us that we were to dine at Pic- 
ton before going on the eighteen miles to 
Blenheim, where we were to spend the 
night. So later, warmed, dried, and fed, 
we went on to Blenheim to sleep. We 
were heartened by a box of cakes and 
cookies. Mlle. X had become addicted to 
the little bun shops and to a certain kind 
of milk chocolate. 

Along the west coast to Westport the 
next day. We left Blenheim in the rain, 
and it rained all the way, along the moun- 
tain roads and the Butler Gorge. It seemed 
to me that every time we met a car it was 
on a curve, and every time the car was 
not just a car but a huge lorry. It took me 
a long time to realize that the signs read- 
ing, “Please do not overtake on bends,” 
meant, “Don’t pass on curves.” Well, I 


thought, holding my hair, hat, and reason, | 


who’d want to? 
Tired, and discouraged by the weather, 
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JIFEY-QUICK PANCAKES 





PANCAKES! MY TEASIN' PLEASIN’ 
SCRUMPTIOUS PANCAKES! YOU SAID IT! AUNT 
DATS WHAT WILL HAPPIFY JEMIMA | WE CRAVE 
YO’ FAMILY RIGHT Now! & YOUR PANCAKES. 


LETS TELL 
MOTHER 
QUICK! 


AND ITS EASY AS 1-2-3 I'LL MAKE YOU 
»} TOWHIP UP MY FLAVOR- 
SOME AUNT 
1 
SOME PANCAKES! JEMIMAS RIGHT 


NOW! ITONLY 


e 


As easy as 1-2-3 to fix Aunt Jemima’s 
Pancakes or Aunt Jemima’s old-time 
Buckwheats. (1) Just add a cup of water 
or milk to a cup of Aunt Jemima’s 
Magic Ready-Mix. (2) A flip on the hot 
griddle, and they’re all ready to serve! 
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| OWE YOU A BIG ME,TOO, MOM! 
HUG AND KISS FOR =" YOU'RE A 

‘ WONDER 


aL pAYS IS HAPp 


Happify your folks today with appetizing, tantalizing 
Aunt Jemima’s. Easier and cost less to make than 
ordinary cook-book recipes. Nourishing. Easy to di- 
gest. Serve them at breakfast, lunch or supper — 
starting today! Wafiles, too! 


P.S. To Mother: You will agree that Aunt Jemima’s Pancakes are the best- 
tasting and easiest you ever made, or we will gladly refund your money! 
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STARTEX 


PRINTINT 


TOWELS 
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the Neusst hing for 


COLORFUL KITCHENS 


And now—a new kind of printed towel with 
soft-tinted pastel backgrounds, overprinted in 
strikingly new patterns—beautiful color com- 
binations—reds, blues, greens, golds—all fast 
colors—to harmonize with your drapes, oilcloth, 
and other kitchen accessories! Gay PRINTINT 
towels will brighten your kitchen—and brighten 
your china and glassware, too — for PRIN- 
TINTS dry swiftly and easily! 


The Only Printed Towels 
made from Famous Startex Fabric 


The new Printint Kitchen Towels are made 
with the dependable Startex construction of 
part cotton, part linen, in both warp and weft 
—cotton for quick absorbency, linen for long 
wear! Startex-made towels Jeave no lint! And 
they're so economical! Ask for Startex-made 
PRINTINT towels by name, at leading dry 
goodsand department stores from coast to coast. 


YSTARTEX 


KITCHEN TOWELS 


The same stores sell Startex woven patterns, 
too—in a pleasing variety of styles and a thrifty 
range of prices! Startex Original, Startex Plus- 
Fours, Startex Roman Stripe and Startex PRIN- 
TOWELS are among the popular designs you 
can get in luxurious reds, greens, blues and 
golds. And remember, Startex Towels are Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute! 


», 
\ 





Made by START Cy 
Distributed by Pacific Mills, 214 Church St., N. Y. 
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we pulled into Westport, a coal-mining 
center, and Mlle. X went at once in 
search of more buns. She returned to re- 
port that on the corner of a deserted 
street, teeming with rain, she had encoun- 
tered an old man playing Silent Night on 
an accordion. She swore it was true. 

Morning was fair, and we had a beauti- 
ful run along the west coast, with the 
Tasman Sea blue and serene beyond. All 
along the coast you see gold dredges, and 
back in the mountains coal shafts. We 
drove for miles through the bush, which, 
I am told, is the most fragrant bush in 
the world when the small, creamy orchids 
are out and the trees are in bloom. Even 
then it was green and lush and had a 
lovely, cool fragrance. We stopped once 
to walk a little way through it, to listen to 
the tui birds and bellbirds and larks, and 
to come out high above the sea, where the 
blowholes are. They did not blow for us, 
as the tide was low; but all around us rose 
the towering pancake rocks. They look 
just like one petrified pancake piled on 
another. 

After an excursion to the Franz Joseph 
Glacier (ice scares me; I wasn’t climbing 
any glaciers), we went on to Greymouth 
on the coast. In the morning began that 
memorable drive over the mountains to 
Christchurch. Over the Southern Alps, 
over Arthur’s Pass at three thousand feet, 
where on,one curve we had just twelve 
inches to spare, where I acquired a per- 
manent list to starboard from leaning 
away from the precipices. 


WE ATE our picnic lunch on the summit 
of the pass. There were peaks above 
us, and a cold mountain stream tumbled 
down beside the road. There was snow 
very near us, and the air was chilled wine 
and sunlight. 

We forded a number of fast-running 
streams and went through lonely places 
where the mountains were barren and 
rocks stood upon them like markers in a 
cemetery for giants. And we saw a place 
where a great, sudden upthrust of earth, 
grown over with vegetation, was a re- 
minder of an earthquake. All through this 
country you are constantly aware of its 
voleanic origin. For a small country the 
scenery is massive, out of all proportion, 
a superabundance of untamed beauty. 

Leaving the mountains, we came to the 
Canterbury Plains and eventually to 
Christchurch, that very English city, with 
its Cathedral Square—which is really 
round—its university, and its sixty thou- 
sand bicycles. Our hotel welcomed us, 
through its pleasant staff—old-fashioned 
and very atmospheric, that hotel. 

We drove over the summit road, which 
is superb, with its view of the folded hills, 
the little valleys, the sheep grazing all 
over the mountainsides, the sea, the land- 
locked harbor of Lyttleton, beautiful and 
still. And one sunny day we drove fifty 
miles to the little town of Akaroa on 
Banks Peninsula, which juts out into the 
Pacific. Akaroa is on French Bay, which 
looks like a lake at the foot of the hills. 
There’s an island in the middle—or, more 
accurately, a peninsula, which at high tide 
must be separated into islands. It looks 
exactly like a whale and was once the 
scene of a Maori massacre. 

The town is quiet and sunny, circled 
with hills, dreaming beside the bay. Gar- 
dens were full of standing roses, and gera- 


{| niums grew waist high. 


In the early days this was a French set- 
tlement, and you can trace the homesick 
voyageurs in the old walnut trees, the 


_|many poplars, olive, almond, and fig trees. 


In Christchurch we met a New Zealand 
writer—Mona Tracy—who told us many 
things—how the mountains around Ar- 
thur’s Pass bloom in spring and summer 
with white primulas, white violets, and 
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“No more cloudy’ 
windows for me!” 


Here are the 3 big reasons why so 
many women prefer Bon Ami Cake 
to all other window cleaners. First, 
Bon Ami is easy to use. You just 
rub it on—then, wipe it off while 
still damp. Second, Bon Ami act- 
ually polishes as it cleans... does 
not leave a dust-catching film on 
the glass. And finally, Bon Ami 
Cake is so economical—it costs so 
little and lasts so long. Try it next 
time you clean your windows. 


Bon Ami Cake 


leaves no oily film.. polishes as it cleans 


“hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 














H | S | Contains samples 
of delicious meat- 


ALL T vitamin-mineral-rich 
Miller’s Kibbles, the 
helpful booklet ‘‘Happier Living 
for Your Dog,”’ and information 
on ‘How To Teach Your Dog 
Tricks.”’ All free to dog owners— 
just send us your name. 
Miller’s Dog Foods 
#525 1065 State St., 
SF Battle Creek, Mich. 


fee*Miller’s KIBBLES. 
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New easy way to earn 

money taking orders 

from friends and others for new Initial Playing 
Cards. Also, many other smartly styled decks at 
popular low prices. Liberal profits. Start earning at 
once. Thousands of prospects near you. No experience 
neéded. Men or women, write for sample outfit —-FREE. 


General Card Co.,400 S, Peoria St., Dept. M60, Chicago, Ill. 











the white mountain lily, fields on fields 
of them. She told us of the mountain par- 
rot, the kea, which kills sheep. Its shrill 
cry is known to all mountaineers, and it 
is so inquisitive that you’d better not leave 
your car out lest the keas strip it bare with 
their predatory beaks. Told us, too, of the 
life hidden in the bush—of the homes back 
of the beyond, which you’d never suspect. 

From Christchurch —through which 
flows the river Avon, small, gentle, with 
trees reflected in its still waters—we took 
the funny little train to Lyttleton and 
crossed to Wellington by boat, an over- 
night journey. We had one day at Welling- 
ton, and we drove along the coast and out 
to see the grounds upon which New Zea- 
land will hold her Centennial Exposition 
next year. And then, by train, to Auckland. 

Everyone had warned us about that 
train, the narrow-gauge road, the speed, 
the sudden stops. But we had been far 
worse shaken on certain trips up north in 
our own country. There was, however, a 
thrifty narrowness to our little compart- 
ment and, sleeping in the top berth, I felt 
as if I had been put aside to cool on the 
pantry shelf. 

During our last days in Auckland we 
have been busy. We have been to the 
races at Ellerslie, the loveliest track I 
ever saw. We have been to the Auckland 
Museum, a magnificent building set in 
acres of park—The Domain, they call it— 
housing its great Maori collection, and the 
beautiful Hall of Remembrance dedicated 
to the soldiers fallen in the Great War. 

Tomorrow we sail for Australia. Wehave 
seen only from a distance Mt. Cook and 
Mt. Tasman, soaring like white eagles 
into the blue. We have not been to that 
Scotch city, Dunedin, on the South Island, 
or to lovely Napier on the North Island. 
We have not seen the Southern lake dis- 
trict. But that will all have to wait until 
next time. 

I will write again when we leave Aus- 
tralia. So good-bye for now. Tomorrow 
we go on to another world, over the Tas- 
man Sea. But before we return home we 
call in here just for a day, to see again 
briefly this New Zealand—“last, loveliest, 
loneliest,” so they say, of all the British 
Empire. 


PLAINS SONG 
By Helen Topping Miller 


THESE are the things for which my heart 
is crying: 

The white gulls flying, 

The old gray ships. 

A sullen moon in a storm cloud dying, 

And the taste of the salt mist on my lips. 


DOWN to the sea my heart would be 
going. 

To the tide’s still flowing, 

The lift of the gale. 

Wet palm leaves in the trade winds 
blowing, 

And the shadowy drift of a far-off sail. 


FOR the deep, wild tides my heart goes 
crying, 








The white spume flying, 

The still gray ships. 

And under my eyes lies the brown grass 
dying, 

And the taste of the dust is on my lips. 





INE beauty for the breakfast 

table! Two sparkling creations, 
just released by Toastmaster. But— 
here is beauty that is more than 
chromium-deep! It’s toast-deep. 
These automatic pop-up type toast- 
ers time the toasting exactly to your 
taste and pop up the piping-hot slices 
the instant they’re done. No watch- 
ing, no turning, no burning. 
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For heavy toast-traffic, choose the 
two-slice model, $16. For the smaller 
family, the speedy one-slice is per- 
fect, at $9.95, a new low price. See 
them both and other Toastmaster* 
products ($7.50 to $23.95) wher- 
ever fine appliances are sold. G#= 
**°TOASTMASTER” is a registered trade- 
mark of MCGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Toastmaster Products Division, Elgin, Ill. 
Copyright 1939, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Don’t try 
this stunt... 


But. ..don’t neglect your jaw muscles 
just because you are not an aerialist. 
Weak jaw muscles are usually bad for 
the teeth, the gums and the digestion. 
Besides, they often make you look old. 


To strengthen your jaw musclés, exer- 
cise them this enjoyable way. 


Chew a “chewy” gum and use a large 
enough piece to massage the gums at 
the same time. 


Many dentists suggest FLEERS because it is 
three times as large, and many * 

times as chewy as ordinary gum. 
Get the extra benefit and extra 
pleasure of chewing FLEERS. 
Refreshing flavor all the way 


through — young or old, you'll Ec ee 
















like it! 


* 





TEST YOUR 
CHEWING STRENGTH! 


Decide whether your own jaw 

muscles need exercise. 

1. Bite off a piece of FLEERS 
(size to suit you). 

2. Chew for 15 minutes. 

3. Check results. 

If very tired—muscles very 
weak. 

If slightly tired—muscles 
weak. 

If no effort—muscles strong. 


Me 
(Chew FLEERS regularly and game, DOR 
notice the difference. Strong ( DUBBLE | 3 
muscles don’t tire quickly.) a fo LEA) 


* GH-10 


FLEE 


I 
| 
| | 
| CDubble Kubble _ | 
| CHEWING GUM | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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... take this coupon to any store that sells 

FLEERS DUBBLE BUBBLE GUM, and get 

one piece FREE of charge. Offer expires 

January 31, 1940. 

DEALERS : All distributors will redeem 
this coupon. 

DISTRIBUTORS: Coupon redemption 
guaranteed by 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Beret, Bag, and Bolero, Designed by Sally Victor 


ake it in Plaid or Plain: A plaid wool 

and suede beret. A plaid wool and 

suede bag. Wear them with suede 
bolero and skirt, and repeat one of the 
colors in the plaid in a long-sleeved 
sweater or a long-sleeved blouse. 


The Beret: This year’s beret may be 
small, medium, or large. It is securely 
anchored to your head by its skullcap. 
The same pattern is used for all four 
versions and comes in a 22” headsize; 
it is perforated for the other sizes. A 
1” grosgrain ribbon makes the headband. 
It does not require lining or blocking. 
The stitched top of the beret is done in 
sections. A canvas foundation is required 
for all materials. 


Skirt and Bolero: Shaped seams give 
a smart line to the bolero. The four- 
gore skirt has a high waistline and closes 
with a slide fastener. All seams are 
pressed open and stitched flat. The edges 
are simply turned and stitched. 


The Bag: The bag is large enough. It 
closes with a slide fastener and can be 
worn over your arm. 


The Sewing: If you’ve never handled 
suede, you’ll find it soft and fun to use, 
as the edges are simply turned and 
stitched. No other finish is required. In 
choosing flannel, get a sturdy grade. 

Velveteen, to stand up, must have a 
firm cotton back. 


To Order Patterns, Turn to Page 222 
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Emilie scoops out the pumpkin 
While Marie and Cecile look on 
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But neither is Yvonne. WORLD 
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How the Dionne Quintuplets Enjoy Karo!" "Gitte 


REMOVABLE FoR 
CLEANING 


Annette says: “I like Karo because it sweetens my milk!" 





Fe : AUTOMATIC——7 
Emilie says: “My apple sauce, made with Karo, tastes so good!" CLOSURE 
RELEASE 
Yvonne says: “Rice puddings are so nice with our Karo sauce!" \ cee 
pale FINISHED 
Marie says: "I like Karo on my cereals for breakfast!" Be saaiedt 


Cecile says: “Mm-m, bread and butter spread with Karo is good!" 


ane. Sa ee” 
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CERTIFIED RETAIL VALUE $1,905 ONLY 


: @ The Dripless Sanicut Server closes auto- 
# matically —no spilling even if tipped acciden- 
@ tally. This Syrup Pitcher is easy to operate, AND THE LABEL 


easy to keep clean and is guaranteed against FROM ANY CAN 


OF DELICIOUS 


defects in material and workmanship. 


@ It makes an excellent gift or bridge prize 


= © Merely fill out the coupon below and mail KARO SYRUP 
it with 50c in check or money order together 
with any Karo Label (Blue Label, Red Label or Waffle Label) and the 
ft. Pitcher will be sent to you postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., P. 0, Box 171. Trinity Station, New York, N 
Enclosed here with is fifty cents in k k MC 

and a Karo Label. Please send the KARO PITCHER 
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Her Baking Gets Eaten Fast! HA 
VE YOU SEEN, WITH YOUR OWN EYES, IN 


“J have been 4 consistent big a Best 
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yy Ofag had another fi ntry. My cakes are YOUR OWN KITCHEN THE IMPROV 
? EMENT 


all delicious and light and RM ae d a kc: A FINE F 
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AN 


= youngsters to enjoy f 
oe cakes and cookies are extra good. Often at his lunch 
et hour he es pee of the fellows who oor MAKE IN 
Qe gg? set home-made goo ies a piece of cake or a cooky, 
<7 and do I get compliments!” YO U R BAKI NG ? 
Mrs. Hazel Knight 
New Jersey If you haven't... if you still feel 
oee Ss 1 ee that ] 
all flours 
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inability to cook or bake. However: I decided not to improvements: i or these specific 
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all ingredients J used should be of the finest obtain- that are a richer Id 

able. I asked the best homemaker Sonne arene the side, a smooth, crea go en-brown out- 
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, better in flavor. 
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and this also has been my answet all these years to the young wives 
who have asked me the same question.” 2. Pi 
Mrs. George S. Kramer . Pie crust that i 
Massachusetts at is more tender and more flaky 
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“J am a 4-H girl and for my 
that you'll enjoy. 


project I chose bread baking, 

=P} and exhibited my baking at our 

¢ a County Achievement Show. In 

} ; 4-H work we are taught to use 
Tl, } the best ingredients, SO Mother 

insisted I use Pillsbury’s Best 

Flour. I won plue ribbons on my white bread © 

and whole wheat clover leaf rolls. The exhibits 
went tothelowa State Fair and came back with 
blue ribbons from there also. Imagine how 
thrilled I was to get blue ribbons on both my 
exhibits! Although I followed standard recipes 
and used exact measurements, I owe my baking 
success largely to Pillsbury’s Best Flour.” 

Miss Verna McKean 

R. FE. D. 2, Armstrong, lowa 
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A Dutch oven keeps this hearty all- 
in-one steaming hot for the buffet 
luncheon or supper. 


WESTERN SPAGHETTI 


TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved 


spoons and half-pint 


measuring cups. Measure level 


114 lbs. bottom round 
of beef, cubed 
5 c. canned tomato 
juice 
water 


ce. thinly sliced 


1% ¢, pitted ripe olives 

1° 8 to 9-02 pke. 
spaghetti 

1 tsp. salt 

14 tsp. pepper 

2 ce. cubed American 


cheese 


sliced stuffed 

Brown the beef in the Dutch oven. 
Add the tomato juice and water, and 
simmer, covered, about 15 min. or un- 
til meat is almost tender. Add re- 
maining ingredients except cheese 
and cook over very low heat, covered, 
until spaghetti and meat are tender 
(about 30 min.). Add cheese and toss 
to blend. Serves 6 to 8 generously. 








Gail’s School Club Meets 


Perhaps the young daughter, Gail, 
begs: “Mums, may I serve something 
to the girls after our meeting on Fri- 
day?” If so, here’s a snack you can 
help prepare, then let Gail and her 
chums finish: 

*HOT SPICED GRAPE JUICE 
=TOASTED CHEESE SQUARES 
PEANUT-BUTTER DROPS 

These snacks are so easy to make. 

*HOT SPICED GRAPE JUICE 
TESTED BY GOoD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved spoons and half-pint 
measuring cups. Measure level 
36 tsp. nutmeg 


Speck powdered 
cloves 


3 lee grape 
Juice 

36 tsp. cinnamon 
Combine all ingredients and sim- 

mer 5 min. Strain through fine 

cheesecloth. Makes 3 c. Serves 6. 


*TOASTED CHEESE SQUARES 


TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


12 1” cubes of day- 4 tbsp. butter or 
old bread margarine 
ey 1 c. grated American cheese 
Spread bread cubes on 5 sides with 
some of the butter, softened. Roll in 
the grated cheese and arrange, un- 
buttered side down, on a cake rack. 
Place cake rack over a cookie sheet 
or on flat pan and broil for about 2 
min., or until cheese is melted and 
delicately browned. Makes 1 doz. 


ee we ee eww ew wo oe a ee oe See eee 


Lunch Before Bridge 


Start off your afternoon bridge 
game with a high honor count by 
serving: 

TONGUE RAREBIT ON ENGLISH MUFFINS 
SWEET PICKLED PEACHES 
COFFEE 


Dessert may follow this luncheon 
dish, if you wish. 
TONGUE RAREBIT 


TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


% ec. bottled milk 
or 14 ¢. evaporated 
milk and 4 ec. 
water 

2 eggs 

4 English muffins 

12-0z. jar smoked 
tonzue 


Melt butter and cheese, which has 
been cut in small pieces, in the top 
of a double boiler. Add the seasonings 
and milk, and stir until smooth and 


2 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 

1 lb. American cheese 

% tsp. salt 

% tsp. mustard 

14 tsp. Worcester- 
shire-type sauce 


Planned for you by Julia Hoover 
OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


thick. Add beaten eggs and stir until 
smooth. Arrange toasted English 
muffins in a baking pan with slices 
of tongue on top of each. Cover gen- 
erously with the rarebit. Place under 
the broiler until brown. Serve at 
once. Serves 8. 


Mother Gives a Dessert Bridge 


When it’s your turn to have the 
bridge club for dessert, why not serve 
Chocolate-Brownie Waffles? You can 
bake them in a waffle iron at the table 
while you chat with your guests. 


=CHOCOLATE-BROWNIE WAFFLES 
WITH 
COFFEE ICE CREAM 
COFFEE 


Here’s Mother’s favorite waffle 
recipe. 


=CHOCOLATE-BROWNIE WAFFLES 


TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


% ec. shortening 
1 ec. granulated sugar 
2 sq. (2 oz.) unsweet- % e. evaporated 

ened chocolate, milk and 4 c« 

melted water 
2 eggs 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
1% tsp. salt 14 ¢. chopped walnut 
1% ec. sifted cake meats 

flour ’ 

Cream shortening. Gradually add 
sugar, while beating with spoon. Add 
melted chocolate and well-beaten 
eggs, and blend well. Sift together the 
dry ingredients, and add alternately 
with the milk, to which the vanilla 
has been added. Add nutmeats and 
mix thoroughly. Bake on a waffle iron, 
following manufacturer’s directions 
for operating the iron. Makes 6 waf- 
fles. Serve each person 4 or 4 waffle, 
topped with vanilla or coffee ice 
cream, or with whipped cream. In 
using an electric beater, set it at high 
speed. Allow the shortening to stand 
et room temperature until soft. 
Cream for 1 min. Add the sugar 
gradually. Scrape bowl and beat 1 
min. longer. Add the melted choco- 
late and unbeaten eggs, one at a time, 
end beat 1 min. after each addition. 
Scrape the bowl with a spatula and 
beat mixture a few seconds longer. 
Now turn the beater to the lowest 
speed, and add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with the milk, to which 


% tsp. cinnamon 
% ec. bottled milk or 


the vanilla has been added. Add the 
nutmeats and beat a few sec. longer. 
Bake as directed before. 


For Evening Snackers 


With an electric roaster you can 
make evening snackers happy with 
lightning speed by serving: 

*CHEESE-HAMBURGER TOASTIES 
SOUR PICKLES 
HOT COCOA 


Minus an electric roaster, make 
these in your broiler. 


*CHEESE-HAMBURGER TOASTIES 


TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1% lb. bottom round 
of beef, ground 


twice 
1% c. grated sharp 
cheese 
4% ¢. minced onion 
5 buns 


2 tsp. Worcester- 
shire-type sauce 

1 tsp. salt 

1% tsp. pepper 

10 small canned pine- 
apple rings 


Combine all ingredients except the 
pineapple rings and buns, and blend 
thoroughly. Form into patties 13” 
thick, and of the same diameter as the 
buns. Broil in your electric roaster, 
following the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions, together with the pineapple 
rings, which have been brushed with 
butter and dipped in flour. Turn once. 
Just before the hamburgers are done, 
place buttered split buns on broiler 
rack and brown on cut side. (The 
makings of 3 or 4 Toasties can be 
broiled at one time.) Serve on each 
split bun a pineapple ring topped with 
a hamburger. Makes 10 Toasties. 


Billy’s Hallowe’en Party 


“But Mother, you promised me I 
could have a Hallowe’en supper 
party!” entreats young Billy. If you 
have a pleading Billy, I suggest: 


TOMATO JUICE 
*HALLOWE’EN CHICKEN AND PEAS 
CILERY BROOMSTICKS CARROT STICKS 
STUFFED OLIVES 
ORANGE SHERBET WITH BLACK CANDY 
CATS 


SPONGE-CAKE CRESCENTS 


Let the young folks help make the 
cat faces for this main-dish hearty. 


For more party ideas, turn to page 208 
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Cuter fob for Wiens Clubs 


SAYS KATHARINE FISHER — DIRECTOR OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


ISTED on this page are some 

of the causes of home fires. 

You will see that they are sim- 

ple ‘causes, easily understood 

and easily controllable. Yet 

simple as they are, they are 
among the chief causes of the fires 
which annually occur in an average 
of 350,000 dwellings, each year de- 
stroy property to the extent of $100,- 
000,000, and last year claimed the 
lives of 7,000 people, mostly women 
and children. 

Fires in dwellings account for more 
than half the fires reported in the 
United States. Despite the splendid 
work of such organizations as the 
National Fire Protection Association 
(of which Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute is a member), the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 
the record has shown little or no 
improvement in recent years. The 
reason is the enormous magnitude of 
the task. There are nearly 30,000,000 
dwelling places in this country, in 
most of which several men, women, 
and children must be taught to think 
fire prevention, and practise it un- 
ceasingly in their daily lives, before 
we can hope to reduce the tribute 
in dollars and heartbreak that fire 
exacts from American homes. 

In many communities this problem 
is unrecognized or ignored. In others, 
efforts are weak, unorganized, and 
sporadic. The big need in these com- 
munities is leadership to initiate well- 
planned, well-organized, and com- 
prehensive fire-prevention programs 
—influential leadership that will win 
community support; determined lead- 
ership that will see the job through. 

No organization is better qualified 
to assume this leadership in each 
community than is the women’s club. 
None should be more eager to assume 
it, for it is as much the women’s clubs’ 
job as traffic safety, home-accident 
prevention, slum clearance, or any 
other of the projects affecting the 
welfare of the community and its in- 
dividual homes—projects that many 
women’s clubs have successfully car- 
ried out. 
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WHY HOMES BURN 


Here are some of the principal 
causes of home fires—simple 
causes, all of them, and easily 
controllable. Few homes are 
free from all of them. Check 
your home. Don’t let it burn 


Unsuspected defects, caused by 
deterioration, in heating plants, 
flues, chimneys, or fireplaces 


Unsereened fireplaces 


Accumulations of rubbish, old 
furniture, newspapers, etc., in cel- 
lars or attics 


The use of wooden barrels and 
boxes, instead of metal containers, 
for ashes, rubbish, etc. 


The use of candles, matches, or 
other naked lights for exploring 
dark closets, cellars, attics, etc. 


Matches kept in unsafe contain- 
ers, or where children can reach 
them 


Careless smoking and the empty- 
ing of ashtrays into rubbish 


Bonfires, fireworks, grass fires, 
etc. 


Spontaneous ignition from oily, 
greasy, or paint-smeared rags, etc. 


The use of substandard or defec- 
tive electrical appliances, worn-out 
connecting cords, connecting cords 
of incorrect type, makeshift wiring, 
trailing along baseboards and under 
rugs, etc., fuses of incorrect capacity, 
substitutes for fuses 


The careless use of electric irons 
and other electrical heating appli- 
ances 


Sparks on an inflammable roof 


The use of inflammable liquids 
for dry-cleaning 


Starting fires with kerosene, gaso- 
line, etc. 


Filling lamps, oilstoves, ete., when 
they are burning 


Lack of fire extinguishers in 
strategic places 





Iam happy to know that the Amer- 
ican Home Department of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
under the leadership of its chairman, 
Dr. Josephine L. Peirce, has recog- 
nized ‘he importance of fire preven- 
tion in the home. This problem has 
been given a major place on the pro- 
gram of the Home Safety Division of 
this department, under the direc- 
tion of the Division’s chairman, Mrs. 
Chester E. Edwards. But many clubs 
are not affiliated with the General 
Federation. I would like to see these 
clubs, too, accept the challenging op- 
portunity for community service that 
fire prevention offers. 


Some Things Women’s Clubs Can 
Do. National Fire Prevention Week 
will be celebrated this year October 
8 to 14. If a community program has 
already been planned for this week, 
the support of your club would be 
welcomed. If no program has been 
planned, your club might initiate 
one, inviting the cooperation of the 
local fire department, the schools, 
parent-teacher associations, taxpay- 
ers’ organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary Club, banks, 
mortgage companies, merchants, 
manufacturers, and others who have 
a stake in fire prevention and com- 
munity welfare in general. But, re- 
member, the effect of Fire Preven- 
tion Week is often fleeting. Count it 
merely as a place to begin, and plan 
your program to carry on from there 
in order to create and sustain interest 
and action throughout the entire year. 


Dwelling Inspection. In many cities 
inspection of dwellings by members 
of the fire department has proved to 
be an effective way of reducing fire 
hazards and losses. In some cities in- 
spections are made once a year; in 
others, twice a year or even more fre- 
quently. In Bridgeport, Conn., each 
engine house is assigned a district 
to be covered twice a month! Be- 
sides eliminating or controlling exist- 
ing hazards, such inspection helps to 
keep new hazards from cropping 
up, for the knowledge that uniformed 





Decoration by Hy Rubin 


firemen periodically inspect the 
houses has the excellent effect of 
making homeowners better house- 
keepers than they might otherwise be. 

If there is no dwelling inspection 
in your community, why not initiate 
it? Ways and means should be dis- 
cussed with the head of your fire de- 
partment. 


Local Ordinances» Initiating fire- 
preventive ordinances, such as one 
that would call for the use of fire- 
resistant roofing material on new 
dwellings erected, is a worth-while 
program for any women’s club. Whole 
communities have been destroyed by 
wind-borne embers igniting inflam- 
mable roofs. 

Find out whether local building 
and wiring codes and other regula- 
tions, such as those for fuel tanks 
and attached garages, require that 
modern fire-preventive methods and 
materials be used. Check up, too, on 
codes and ordinances concerning the 
modernization of old buildings. Many 
communities that have excellent reg- 
ulations governing new house con- 
struction neglect almost entirely the 
hazard of the old house with its in- 
flammable roof, obsolete electric 
wiring, and other fire-breeding con- 
ditions. There is vast room for im- 
provement here, especially among 
old tenement houses and other mul- 
tiple dwellings, old school buildings, 
theatres, and other public gathering 
places. Here, again, the local fire de- 
partment should be asked to co- 
operate. 


Teaching The Young. In teaching 
fire prevention enlist the aid of your 
schools and other organizations that 
have a hand in molding the young— 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Y.M.C.A., 
and Y.W.C.A. Poster and essay con- 
tests and talks by the local fire chief 
are good methods of spurring the 
children’s interest. Not only are chil- 
dren the homeowners and house- 
keepers of the future; but often they 
are the only means of influencing the 
foreign-born adults and others who 
may be indifferent to public-spirited 
appeal. 


Begin At Home. Last, but far from 
least, I give you the ancient admoni- 
tion: “Physician, heal thyself!” To 
succeed at all, your fire-prevention 
club program should begin with a 
checkup by each club member of her 
own home. Few homes are entirely 
free from fire hazards. For each mem- 
ber to learn and eliminate fire-breed- 
ing hazards—and habits—in her own 
home will not only benefit her direct- 
ly, but will serve as an object lesson 
in the need for fire-prevention meas- 
ures in every home. The knowledge 
gained at first-hand that fire hazards 
often exist even in the best-managed 
homes should give club members a 
new appreciation of the community’s 
need, and should lead to their enthu- 
siastic support of the broader aspects 
of the club’s fire-prevention program. 


Léa 





a HAT is real Mexi- 
lf can food? This 
question prompted 
me to visit Mexico, 
\ where I found my 
answer by trying 
the dishes at a variety of eat- 
ing places, both in Mexico 
City and in the country dis- 
tricts, and by bombarding my 
Mexican friends with ques- 
tions. 

One thing all Mexicans have 
in common—they love to eat. 
When you walk along the 
street, you think that all Mex- 
ico eats on the sidewalk, al- 
though the innumerable 
restaurants testify to the con- 
trary. On almost every corner 
are small stands piled with 
freshly peeled prickly pears, 
the fruit of the cactus plant, 
pineapples, bananas, and other fruits, 
or the rings of sweet white bread 
known as “dulce.” 

On many a corner you will see 
a Mexican woman squatting on the 
sidewalk, with her bowl of mixed 
meal and her griddle over a small 
charcoal fire, and baking flat pan- 
cakes—tortillas, the bread of the 
Mexican people. Beside her she may 
have several bowls of highly sea- 
soned chopped meat or frijoles, the 
famous Mexican beans, to fill the 
tortillas and thus make them — 
into enchiladas. Boys with 
trays of enchiladas are contin- 
ually passing into the office 
buildings with their wares. 

In this country most of us 
think that chile con carne and 
tamales are the most famous 
Mexican dishes. Translated, 
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the first is ‘‘chili with 
meat,” which is a good de- 
scription of many Mexican 
meat dishes. I found, how- 


ous types of tamales. The 
foundation is pounded corn, 
for which corn-meal mush 
may be substituted. This is 
spread thin on corn shucks 
or banana leaves, filled with 
highly seasoned ground 
meat, and rolled. Then it is 
steamed or boiled. 

Both chile con carne and 
tamales may be purchased 
in canned form, as well as 
several varieties of frijoles, 
or Mexican beans. Fried 
frijoles—for which the 
cooked beans are mashed, 
highly seasoned, and then 
cooked in fat—are very 
popular served as a main dish or veg- 
etable, or used as a filling for enchi- 
ladas. 

Speaking of vegetables, besides the 
ever-present chili, the most plentiful 
seem to be squash, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and particularly radishes. 
Christmas Eve in one part of Mexico is 
known as “radish night.” In fact, each 
Mexican festival has a special food 
associated with it. On Twelfth Night, 
for instance, a rich yeast bread, filled 
with fruit and known as the “King’s 
Ring,” is featured. (See 
photograph opposite.) The 
recipe for this, which has 
been handed down in a 
Spanish family for genera- 
tions, follows. 

These Spanish sweet 
breads are of a particularly 
light texture. They are de- 


ENJOYED BY 


ever, that there are numer- ~ 





lightful with the native foamy choc- 
olate. Cinnamon and sometimes al- 
monds are ground with the chocolate, 
which is made with water and beaten 
with a long wooden stick with loose 
rattles at the end, called a molinillo. 
And now the recipes for Mexican 
dishes that I particularly liked. 


King’s Ring 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 cake compressed — Y% tsp. salt 
yeast Ye. melted shorten- 
y% ec. lukewarm ing 


water 
% ec. brown sugar 
38% to 4c. sifted, 


1 ¢. currants 
¥% ec. chopped citron 
Melted butter or mar- 


all-purpose flour garine 
2 eggs 1 egg white 
2 egg yolks Shelled almonds 


Y% e. orange juice 
2 tsp. grated orange 
rind 


Granulated sugar 


Crumble the yeast into a bowl, stir 
in the lukewarm water, and mix until 
yeast is dissolved. Stir in 1 tbsp. of the 
brown sugar and % ec. of the flour. 
Cover, put in a warm place, and let 
rise until double in bulk—about 30 
min. Stir in well-beaten eggs and egg 
yolks, orange juice and rind, remain- 
ing brown sugar, and salt. Stir in 
melted shortening. Then add the re- 
maining flour or enough to make a 
stiff dough, and mix thoroughly. 
Turn dough onto a floured board and 
knead until smooth. Put dough in a 
greased bowl, cover, and let rise in 
a warm place until double in bulk— 
about 2 hrs. Roll dough on a floured 
board into a long strip (20” x 6”). 
Mix currants and citron together. 
Brush dough with melted butter, 
sprinkle the mixed fruit over it, then 
roll up lengthwise like a jelly roll. 
Join ends together, and place on a 
greased baking sheet. Brush with un- 


beaten egg white, decorate with al- 
monds, and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar. Cover and let rise in a warm 
place until double in bulk—about 30 
min. Bake in moderately hot oven 
of 375° F. about 30 min., or until light 
brown. (See photograph below.) 


Banana Dessert 


TESTED By Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 ¢. granulated sugar 14 ¢c. sherry 
14 ec. water 14 ¢. blanched al- 
4 ripe bananas monds 

1 8” sponge cake 


14 ec. seeded raisins 
Cook sugar and water together 2 
min. Mash bananas (be sure to select 
ones that have golden yellow skins 
well flecked with brown spots) with 





a fork until smooth and creamy, then 
add to syrup, and cook about 5 min., 
or until mixture thickens. Arrange 
sponge cake on a serving dish, pour 
sherry over it, and spread the top and 
sides with banana paste. Garnish with 
almonds and raisins, chill, and serve 
as dessert. Don’t forget that you can 
buy delicious packaged sponge cake 
if you don’t have time to make it 
yourseL-, 


Corn-Meal Pancakes 


TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 ¢. yellow corn 214 e¢. bottled milk 


meal or 114 c. evaporated 
1 c. sifted, all-pur- milk and 1% e. 
pose flour water 
4 tsp. baking powder 1 egg, well beaten 
1 tsp. salt 144 c. melted short- 


ening 


Measure corn meal into a bowl. 
Add dry ingredients sifted together, 
and mix well. Combine milk, beaten 
egg, and melted shortening, and add 
to flour mixture gradually, stirring 
until smooth. For each pancake pour 
% c. of the batter onto a hot griddle, 
which has been greased or not, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s direc- 


tions. Cook on one side, and when 
pancake is full of bubbles and cooked 
on edges, turn it and cook on the 
other side. Makes 16 pancakes. In 
serving, spread each pancake with 
well-seasoned, chopped, cooked meat, 
fried frijoles, or cream cheese. Roll, 
serve with Tomato Sauce, page 219, 


Mexican Rice 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 c. uncooked white 14’ ce. butter, margar- 


rice ine, or salad oil 

1% ec. boiling water 

14 c. canned tomato 
purée or condensed 
tomato soup 

1 tsp. salt 


Wash rice, (Continued on page 219) 


1 c. cold water 
1 peeled, sliced, 

medium onion 
1 clove garlic 
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DOROTHY MARSH OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


SRSA canna asa 


Can you suggest a few ways in which I may 
safely cut corners in my meat bills? 














1. It’s poor economy to buy low-grade bargain 
meats. Select meats that bear the packer’s or 
government’s quality stamp. 


2. For your savory pot roasts, stews, meat pies, 
chopped-meat dishes, meat loafs, etec., choose 
such thrifty cuts as chuck, neck, flank, or rump 


of beef, neck or breast of veal, and shoulder or 
neck of lamb. 


3. Always ask for the meat trimmings. Sim- 
mered with vegetables and well seasoned, they 
make luscious, hearty soups. 


_ 4. Buy beef or lambs’ liver—it’s cheaper and 
just as healthful as calves’. 


5: Frequently serve fish “buys,” such as cod, 
haddock, quick-frozen perch, codfish cakes, 
canned salmon, or grated tuna. 


6. Don’t forget cheese and egg dishes: fondues, 
cheese salads, omelets, etc. 
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What can I do about leftovers? The 
forever a problem. 
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1. Avoid unnecessary leftovers by knowing 


how much to buy for your ee eae 
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“What about milk? Although I have to watch 
the pennies, | don’t want to skimp on foods 
my family should have to keep fit. 
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How can | keep my food allowance in 
give the family the daily 


bounds and still 
vitamin-C quota? 





1. When oranges, grapefruit, or tangerines are 
inexpensive, serve them daily, as juice, in salads, 
fruit cups, fruit drinks, as desserts, ete, Dont 
squeeze or peel them in advance; they lose 
Vitamin C. Use lemons freely in salad dressings, 


in desserts, to step-up spinach, ete, 


2. Work plenty of fresh or canned tomatoes 
or tomato juice into your daily meals, Add them 
to your soups or stews, Scallop tomatoes with 
other cheap vegetables, such ac spinach or eah- 
bage. Serve them with limas, rice, macaroni, or 
salmon; jellied as salad, ete, 


3. Serve shredded raw 
quently, alone or with raw 
tables, or fruits in salads. Or serve cabbage 
cooked quickly (8 to 10 min.); the longer the 
cooking the more Vitamin C you lose. 


4. Serve other vegetables, as well as bananas, 
apples, and canned and dried fruits often, 
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You save food value. 


1. Yes, indeed. That’s the nd thing about 
dishes cooked in a Duteh oven tes flavor goes 
up, but the cost keeps down, And there's 3 com- 
fortable feeling about having most of dinner 
—a bubbling slew, 2 pot roast with vegetables, a 
golden brown fricassee—simmering under one 
cover over one burner. Much the same ean be 
said for a deep, covered skillet, 


2. Then there’s the insulated deep-well cooker. 
It handles hearty S0Ups, meat and vegetable 
combinations, baked beans. dried fruits. ete... 
very capably. Being *pacious, it’s fine for cook- 
ing cabbage. éreens, ete., or for deep-frving 
doughnuts, ete . 


3. And don't forget that tasserole 
be budget-wice. too, 
other dishes in 


the 


dishes can 
especially when you bake 
same oven with them. 
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The “twist tester” tells how many turns per inch have been put into the yarn, 
and also counts the number of strands and filaments in each thread of silk 


aly TE EVERY girl in 

‘ the world who 
loves pretty 
clothes could 
have just one 
wish, our guess is 
that it would be 
for silk stockings 
that would never 
wear out. Makers 
of hosiery are striving to get closer 
and closer to this goal, even though 
style demands filmy, gossamerlike 
stockings fora truly smartappearance. 





Ceeping Chec iS ingsAs prog- 
ress is made, Good Housekeeping’ In- 
stitute keeps a close check on new 
developments. We show you in the 
photographs on these pages the 
equipment that we use in our textile 
laboratory to check the quality of 
hosiery. Bursting strength, quality 
of the silk, and other indications of 
wearability are all measured with 
the equipment in our laboratory. But 
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we do not stop there. We wear and 
wash the stockings, too, just as you 
would. Then our entire wearing squad 
gets together and compares results. 
These have helped us compile au- 
thoritative instructions on selection 
and care of hosiery. We are passing 
our instructions on to you. 


Thread, Gauge, And Courses, There 
are a few technical expressions with 
which we all should be familiar. Per- 
haps the most common is what is 
known as the number of threads: two, 
three, four, and so on. This means 
simply the number of threads twisted 
together to make the yarn used for 
the stockings. This is im- 
portant to you, because 
it is one indication of the 
strength of the hosiery. 


Another term, “gauge,” /\ |} ja 


is easily understood if \ § 
you have done any knit- ¥ 
ting. It refers to the 
number of stitches to 





every one and one-half inches. It runs 
from 39 to 57. The more stitches, or 
the higher the gauge, the finer the 
stocking. 

The term “courses” is one that you 

rarely hear except when you are 
making a study of hosiery. It is used 
to indicate the number of horizontal 
rows of loops in every inch of fabric. 
You know that, when you knit a 
sweater, an open loop will not pro- 
duce so close a texture as a small 
loop, nor will there be so much yarn 
in a given area. It’s just the same with 
hosiery. Therefore, there is actually 
more silk in stockings with a high 
number of courses per inch and with 
a fine gauge. More silk means greater 
elasticity and longer wear. 
Then There’s Twist. “Twist” refers to 
the number and direction of turns 
given to the thread to make it dull, 
strong, and elastic. Crepe stockings, 
for example, have a high twist and a 
dull finish. Naturally, the yarn short- 
ens as the twist increases; so there is 
more yarn, which means longer wear, 
in a high-twist stocking. 


New Finishes. In all fields of textiles 
new finishes are being used and dis- 
cussed. The primary purpose of these 
new finishes in hosiery is to seal the 
threads in order to remove all ends 
of tiny silk filaments, and thus make 
the thread smooth and more resistant 
to snags, and give additional beauty 
to the hosiery. 

Probably you have seen the names 
of some of these new finishes. From 
our talks with hosiery manufacturers, 
we find that many of them are experi- 
menting with these finishes. 

The finishes, known under various 
names, are applied best by the manu- 
facturer of the hosiery. Of those now 
in use, some are permanent and some 
wash out during repeated laundering. 
The permanent type is usually put on 
in the dye bath and “cured” or baked 
in. This not only seals the little ends 
of silk filaments, but also sets the 
stitch, thus tending to make the stock- 
ing even more snag and run resistant. 

None of these finishes can work 
magic, of course. If the stocking is of 
low gauge and of low-twist silk, the 
finish cannot supply additional silk to 
give it elasticity or ad- 
ditional twist to give it 
strength. In other words, 
you must buy a well- 


constructed stocking if 
f | you expect satisfactory 
Yi) wear from it. 


All of these things will 
help you to understand 


the difference in hosiery prices, and 
to know what to request from the 
salesgirl. 


e ou . Here are five rules to 
follow eilien selecting stockings: 

1. Buy your correct size and length. 
(Some manufacturers label their 
stockings with both length and size.) 
The correct size to buy is the actual 
length of your foot in inches, from 
the back of the heel to the end of 
your toe, measured along the sole of 
your foot. Your correct length de- 
pends on yourleg proportions. Stand- 
ard lengths are 28” (short), 30” (me- 
dium), and 32” to 34” (long). You 
must decide yours foryourselfthrough 
actual wear. When you have found the 
correct length, you can fasten garters 
without strain in the top hem. 

2. Buy your stockings for the occa- 


sion for which you will use them. We * 


follow this guide: evening wear, 2 to 
3 thread; afternoon or informal wear, 
3 thread; street or business, 4 to 5 
thread; sportswear, 5 to 7 thread. 
Some manufacturers label their pack- 
ages with the thread number, so be 
sure to look for this label. 

3. Buy high-gauge hose for chubby 
knees. As we told you before, high- 
gauge hose have more stitches to 
every inch and a half of fabric; so 
they will give you greater elasticity 
at the knee. 

4. Buy dull finish 
to make legs look 
slimmer—crepe 
stockings, for exam- 
ple. Also, since crepe 
stockings cling, the 
seam at the back of 
the leg is more like- 
ly to stay straight. 

\1/ _ 5. If you are will- 
\|(_ = ing to do some care- 
= \\ ful shopping, you 
ZN. will find a branded 
~"—=“@ hosiery (with the 





Here, our bursting-strength machine is measuring the strength of a stocking 





Here, we are using a magnifier to count the gauge and courses in stockings 
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maker’s name) with adequate rein- 
forcements at points where you wear 
hose out—usually the heels, toes, 
sides, and bottom of the foot. 


y Them. Your responsi- 
bility ies: not end with the wise 
selection of hosiery. Care is equally 
important. Remember these points: 

1. Put your stockings on properly. 
The best way is to roll the leg of the 
stocking down and slip the foot 
through the roll into the toe. Then 
straighten the foot seam and slowly 
unroll the stocking, smoothing it up 
over the leg with the fingertips and 
straightening the leg seam at the same 
time. 

2. Avoid contact with sharp orrough 
objects, such rough finger- or toe- 
nails, hard callouses or corns, settings 
of rings, rough places on chairs and 


particularly desks, if you are an office 
worker. 
TE hace a dive cin Wea ckin 
3. If you have a dry skin, use a skin 
lotion on your feet as regularly as you 
do on your hands and - 





cures as well 


4. There (Contin ted 07 page 200) 


LOORS are underfoot and 
so must resist the continual 
grinding in of dust and dirt. 
Since we don’t take off our 
shoes, as do the Japanese, 
floors should have a hard, re- 
sistant, easily cleaned surface. Dust 
and dirt should be removed regularly 
to prevent its being ground into the 
surface. 

Anything spilled on the floor should 
be promptly wiped up with a cloth 
or with soft paper, such as a paper 
towel. If rolls of dust collect in cor- 
ners, or under beds or other furniture, 
you can remove them quickly with the 
vacuum cleaner or carpet sweeper. 
Then a rub-up with a clean dry mop 
will leave floors bright and shining. 

The old rule of protecting the sur- 
face to save the floor is just as true to- 
day as it ever was, and so, whether 
the surface of your floor be lino- 
leum, a felt-base covering, varnished, 
painted, or waxed, you can avoid a 
shabby appearance if you keep the 
surface intact. 





Use Wax For Upkeep. Whatever finish 
or covering a floor has, wax is excel- 
lent for keeping it in good condition. 
Use either polishing or non-polishing 
wax. Every time you think wax is 


Non-rubbing wax is easy to apply, and it will give fine protection to linoleum 
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BECAUSE YOU LIKE 


needed, apply a thin coat. The floor 
should, of course, be clean and dry 
before the wax is put on. If you use 
polishing wax, buff it well, when dry, 
with an electric polishing machine. 
Some vacuum cleaners have an elec- 
tric-polisher attachment. 

When dull or dark patches appear 
in hallways, doorways, staircases, or 
anywhere the tread is great, attend 





hs 






= 


to them promptly. First, clean the 
worn place with a cloth moistened 
with turpentine; then apply a new 
coat of wax and buff well with the 
electric polisher or a weighted brush. 
Remember, though, that turpentine 
is inflammable, so be sure that there 
is no open flame and that no one is 
smoking near by. And safely dispose 
of the cloths used. 


Linoleum Floors (Laying and Care). 
Linoleum is made of oxidized oil and 
gums mixed with ground cork or 
wood flour and coloring pigments. It 
is usually pressed on a fabric back, 
such as burlap, waterproofed felt, or 
a cotton material. 

Inlaid linoleums are those in which 
the color and design, formed of the 
linoleum composition, extend from 
the top surface to the backing. They 
are made in various thicknesses— 
standard, medium, and heavy. 

When linoleum floors are laid prop- 
erly, they can take their place as 
permanent floorings. There are two 
accepted methods of laying them: the 
linoleum can be cemented to the floor 
over felt or it can be cemented di- 
rectly to the floor by an adhesive ap- 
plied to the back of the linoleum at 
the factory. Both of these methods 
are satisfactory. But if the linoleum 
is not laid skilfully, it may buckle 


in places, and naturally it will wear 
at these points. It pays to have an 
expert do this work. Again because 
of the flexible nature of linoleum, it 
should be laid on a very smooth floor 
that is free from cracks. If the floor 
has cracks or is uneven in spots, the 
linoleum will show signs of wear at 
those places first. 

If you wish to keep your linoleum 
appearing well and prevent its wear- 
ing out, you must care for it properly. 
Here again, save the surface by pro- 
tecting it. A non-rubbing wax is ex- 
cellent and easy to apply. Put the 
wax on when the floor is clean and 
dry, and it will prevent dirt and grit 
from grinding down into the linoleum. 
The soil will remain upon the surface 
and be wiped up with the wax when 
the floor is cleaned. Then apply a new 
coat. Just as with wood floors, there 
is a strong tendency to use too much 
soap and water in cleaning the lin- 
oleum. Muddy and dingy spots on 
any floor are usually best removed 
with a cloth wrung tightly out of light 
suds. Never wash a floor with a 
streaming mop. 


Felt-Base Floor Coverings. Felt-base 
floor coverings, oftenincorrectly called 
linoleum, have designs printed on the 


This lovely floor is never neglected. It is given 


surface of the waterproofed felt base. 
They are made into attractive, col- 
orful rugs and can also be bought by 
the yard. 

These felt-base floor coverings are 
low in cost,.and while they cannot 
be expected to serve permanently, 
they will give good wear if properly 
cared for. Water-emulsion or non- 
polishing wax is suitable as a finish 
on felt-base coverings. Simply pour 
a sufficient quantity of wax on the 
floor and spread it evenly with a wax 
applier. Allow the wax to dry before 
stepping on the floor. 


Waxing New Wood Floors. This should 
be done by an expert, and floors 
should, of course, be clean and smooth 
before being finished. If the floor 
needs a general cleaning, the use of 
an electric sanding machine is advis-~ 
able. If only spots need attention, 
sandpaper may be used. 

A wood filler or wax should be used 
to fill the pores of the wood before 
waxing. A little coloring pigment may 
be added to the filler to bring out the 
grain of the wood or to darken the 
color. Soften the paste wax, apply 
evenly, let dry, and polish with an 
electric polisher. Build up the finish 
with another coat of wax, and again 


polish well to get a hard, lustrous 
surface. It is easy to keep a waxed 
floor looking good. Dust the floor 
daily, and treat it with a thin coat- 
ing of wax now and then, as directed. 


Varnishing New Wood Floors. Although 
shellac is often used for wood floors, 
varnish is more resistant to water 
stains and scratches. It wears much 
better, too. The floor should, of course, 
be very clean before the varnish is 
applied. At least two coats should be 
used over the filler. Quick-drying 
floor varnishes require a compara- 
tively short time to dry; but be sure 
the varnish is hard before stepping 
on the floor or applying a new coat. 
The lower coat should be sandpa- 
pered before another is applied. An 
extra coat of varnish where the tread 
is greatest will postpone wear. 


Keeping Up A Varnished Floor. If a 
varnished floor is kept well protected 
with a thin coating of wax polished to 
a hard finish, and if it receives regular 
care, it may not have to be refinished 
for years. If, however, it begins to 
show the slightest sign of wear where 
the tread is great, put on a whole new 
coat of varnish over the entire floor, 
provided the (Continued on page 209) 





regular care, is waxed when dull, and is well polished with a polisher 
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Cranberries Come Into Their Own. 
The time has passed when cran- 
berries are enjoyed only at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. For, 
although the fresh-cranberry 
season is still far too short, you 
can purchase throughout the 
year canned cranberry sauce in both 
strained and whole-fruit form. 

Now for my news! Cranberry sauce 
is just as tasty with ham or pork as 
it is with poultry, equally delicious 
with fish, with cold platters, in salads, 
in desserts. (You'll get what I mean 
if you try it as a sauce for vanilla ice 
cream, or as a topping for sponge cake 
with whipped cream.) So let’s make 
cranberries a year-round food. 

And if you have lunchboxes to 
pack, you'll give family appetites a 
lift by including a sandwich or two of 
cream cheese and cranberry jelly, 
made thus: Spread half the slices with 
cranberry jelly; remaining slices with 
cream cheese (softened with top milk, 
if necessary). Then fit together in 
pairs. Or perhaps you are making 
chicken sandwiches. If so, spread 
them with cranberry jelly. 


Mushrooms The Year Round. Don’t de- 
prive your family of mushrooms just 
because fresh ones don’t happen to 
be in market the day you want to 
use them. Buy some canned ones. 
Those approved by our Bureau 
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are full of fresh-flavored goodness, 
they’re canned so soon after picking. 

Grown under the most carefully 
controlled conditions, they are packed 
in button, sliced, broiled, or “stems- 
and-pieces” form. There’s no fuss, 
no bother, for they’re already cooked 
as they come from the can, and need 
only to be heated in butter, a creamed 
mixture, or the like, before serving. 
So keep several cans on hand for 
those days when you can’t buy the 
plump raw mushrooms that come in 
baskets. And remember, these culti- 
vated mushrooms, fresh or canned, 
are always safe to eat. 


Crisp Rice Cereal In Chop Suey. We 
hope packaged crisp rice is one of 
your favorite breakfast cereals, for 
here’s a delicious new use for it that 
we'd like you to try—a main-dish 
special. It’s that old friend Chop Suey 
in new dress, and it’s made this way: 

Pour 2 c. boiling water over 3 
bouillon cubes and 3 tbsp. soy sauce; 
stir until smooth. Meanwhile, cook 
1 Ib. diced fresh pork in a skillet 
until golden brown. Add % e. flour, 


stir until blended, remove from heat; 
then stir in bouillon stock. Next add 
1 4-oz. can mushrooms with their 
juice, 1 c. sliced onion, and 3 c. 
celery strips. Cover and simmer about 
30 min., stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent sticking. Meanwhile, melt 3 tbsp. 
butter or margarine in a pan, add 4 
c. crisp rice cereal, and heat thor- 
oughly in the oven or over low heat 
on top of the stove, stirring frequent- 
ly. Arrange the cereal in the cen- 
ter of a platter with the Chop Suey 
around it. Serves 5. 


Cider And Witch’s Night! You're right. 
Hallowe’en’s not Hallowe’en without 
cider. But if the night happens to 
turn cold, your guests will drink it 
all the more eagerly if you serve it 
hot. To 1 qt. sweet cider add 5 whole 
cloves, 3 whole allspice, a 2” stick of 
cinnamon, and heat, stirring often, 
for about 15 min. over low heat. 
Strain, and serve warm. Serves 6. 


Canned Baked Beans—The Best Peo- 
ple Are Serving Them! For a swift 
and thrifty supper dish, of which 
every mouthful is good, you can’t 
beat canned baked beans. Pea beans, 
yellow-eye beans, red kidney beans, 
beans with pork, with tomato sauce, 
etc.—take your choice. Heat them 
thoroughly, and they’ll have the same 
homespun goodness of Mother’s own. 
(Of course you know you can buy 
canned brown bread, too.) But don’t 
stop there. Try some of these baked- 
bean concoctions of ours: 

1. Alternate layers of canned baked 
beans, sliced frankfurters, minced 
onion, and seasonings in a casserole. 
Heat well at 350° F. 

2. Combine a can of red kidney 
beans and a can of chile con carne. 
Heat thoroughly. 

_ 3. Alternate layers of baked beans, 
tomato slices, minced onion, and sea- 
sonings. Top with bacon strips, and 
bake at 350° F. until crisp and done. 


Banana Doughnuts. If your family 
loves bananas—and what family 
doesn’t?—order a hand of plump, ripe 
ones tomorrow (those with the golden 
skins well flecked with brown spots) 
and make some of our Banana 
Doughnuts. Once you’ve tried them, 
you'll wish we hadn’t kept the secret 
of their making so long. 

Sift together 5 c. sifted all-purpose 
flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 1 tsp. 
soda, 2 tsp. salt, and 1 tsp. nutmeg. 
Beat % c. shortening until creamy; 
add 1 c. granulated sugar gradually, 
then 3 eggs, well beaten. Combine 114 
tsp. vanilla extract, 34 c. mashed ripe 
bananas, and ¥% ec. sour milk or but- 
termilk, and blend with shortening 
mixture. Then add flour mixture, 
stirring smooth. Turn a small amount 
at a time onto a well-floured board, 
knead lightly, roll out to 9g” thickness, 
cut with a floured 244” doughnut cut- 
ter. Fry until golden brown—about 3 
min.—turning often, in fat or oil heat- 
ed to 375° F,, or until a 1” sq. of day- 
old bread turns golden brown in 40 
sec. Makes about 34% doz. doughnuts. 


TODAY 16,000,000 WOMEN 
(MORE THAN EVER BEFORE) 
ARE COOKING WITH GAS... 


CLICK SIMMER BURNER- Dependable 
low economy flame with “click” 
signal for waterless cooking. 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING — Nomatches 
tostrike—No waiting—Instant heat, 
GIANT BURNER — For fastest top- 
stove cooking. Extra wide heat 
spread for large utensils. 

NEW TYPE TOP BURNERS — Direct 
flame toward bottom of utensils— 
save gas—won't clog. 


Only GAS gives you all these advanced Range features 


Why this overwhelming preference? 
Because the modern Gas Range offers 
women everything they are looking for 
in an up-to-the-minute, automatic 
cooking appliance! 

Speed—Gas has always been fast. 
And now new-type top burners... 
fast pre-heating ovens and broilers 
save you still more time. 


Leonomy —Y ou save on food and fuel 
with a modern Gas Range. Scientific 
insulation, more efficient burners and 








SMOKELESS BROILER — Perforated 
grill keeps fat away from flame. 
Eliminates smoke, 

HEAT CONTROL~—Assures exact oven 
temperature required. No more 
“guess work”’ baking. 

FAST PRE-HEATING OVEN— Reaches 
highest oven heat in fraction of 
time required by ordinary ranges. 
SLOW-ROASTING OVEN — Holds 250° 
for “long term’ cooking. Tempera- 
ture doesn't creep up. 


SERVES YOU 
BETTER 


THROUGH MOOEAN 
GAS APPLIANCES 


Last year alone, 1,013,000 women joined the nation-wide 
swing to modern Gas Ranges 


low operating cost make Gas cooking 
thriftier than ever. 

Beauty and Cleanliness—The new 
Gas Ran i 


ever designed. 


S are the most Deautiful 





Gas cookir 








cooking —and the porcel 
range itself is kept sparkling with a 
flick of a damp cloth. 

Finer Cooking Results—Controlledo 
temperature, simmer burners, high- 
speed smokeless broilers help you cre- 
ate more delicious, healthful meals. 


® 





-AMD FOR COMPLETE COMFORT, 
HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH GAS, TOO 





Gas he: 





Add to these time and work saving features, the proven dependability 
of Gas as a fuel, and you'll see Why more women choose modern Gas 
Ranges. See them at your Gas Company showroom or Appliance Dealer's. 


The CP Symbol on a Gas Range assures you that you are get- 
ting all of the 22 super-performance standards established by 
the American Gas Association. It signifies the “Certified Per- 
Tormance” of the Rangethat carriesit—whatever make you buy. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


LET GAS DO THE 4 BIG JOBS——COOKING + WATER HEATING + REFRIGERATION + HOUSE HEATING 












| HATE °2/ HUNGRY OR NOT, YOUVE 
VEGETABLES | GOT To EAT! LOOK HOW 
ANDMILK... > THIN YOU ARE,NAN... ORA? 

? AND ANYWAY, 4 DADDY AND | ARE esa ii : 
<\ WORRIED SICK! Eg UPSET! 
















THAT AFTERNOON | 















WHY DON'T YOU TAKE 
HER TO DR. NEWTON, DORA? 
HE DID WONDERS FOR THAT 
LITTLE MORSE BOY, WHEN 
HE WOULDN'T EAT AND WAS 
SO THIN AND PUNY £ 


UPSET ? I'M NEARLY FRANTIC! 
IT'S ALWAYS SUCH A BATTLE TO 
MAKE NAN EAT. AND SHES SO 
PITIFULLY THIN... ALMOST 
8 POUNDS UNDERWEIGHT! 



































AND LOOK AT THESE X-RAYS “ 
OF TWO STOMACHS, TAKEN TWO 
HOURS AFTER A STARCHY MEAL. 
ONE STOMACH IS NEARLY EMPTY, DUE 
TO OVALTINES HELP IN DIGESTING 
THE STARCH. 7H/S QUICKER EMPTYING 
OF THE STOMACH ENABLES HUNGER 
TO RETURN SOONER . 


WELL, OVALTINE \S A“ PROTECTING" 
FOOD-DRINK THAT HAS OFTEN BEEN 
VERY EFFECTIVE IN BUILDING UP 

UNDERWEIGHT CHILDREN. YOU SEE, 
IT CONTAINS VITAMIN B... NEEDED 
FOR NORMAL APPETITE... 










NOTHING ORGANICALLY 
WRONG... JUST UNDERNOURISHED, 
HER DIET MAY LACK THINGS 
SHE NEEDS TO MAINTAIN 
NORMAL HUNGER AND 
GROWTH. HAVE YOU EVER 
HEARD OF OVALTINE ? _ 

























Felines 


NOW... SHE'S 
HUNGRY AS A 












“DON'T TELL ME 

THIS |S NAN! WHY, 
SHE'S POUNDS 

HEAVIER... AND 


GEE, MAMMA, 
You'LL NEVER HAVE 
TO COAX ME TO 
DRINK OVALTINE... 
IT TASTES 
WONDERFUL! 











mI 


THANKS 
TO i 
OVALTINE ! ' 






MORE MEAT, \ THOUGHT 
PLEASE, DADDY } you WERE 
... AND MORE THE LITTLE ) NOWADAYS. 
VEGETABLES, } GiRL WHO AND SEE HOW 

Too! NEVER FELT \ SHES FILLING 


HUNGRY! 
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See How This Food-Drink 
Helps Make ‘Poor Eaters’ EAT ! 


Boat coast to coast,mothers  centrate, high in nutritive value 
‘of thin,“under-par’ children ...extremely easy to digest. Sup- 
are adopting this“‘protectingfood- _ plies important “protective” Vi- 
drink” idea nowadays...andare taminsA,B,DandG...Calcium, 
serving Ovaltine regularly,asre- Phosphorus and high-quality 
ligiously asthey giveorangejuice Proteins. Ovaltine is processed 
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@A gay mug for serving 
hot Ovaltine. Break-re- 
sisting Beetleware. Full- 
color pictures of Orphan 
Annie and Sandy. To ob- 
tain: send 10c with the 
thin foil seal from can of * 
Ovaltine. Only 1 mug to 
a person. Mail coupon! 
(Not good in Canada.) 







<1 USE THIS Co 


and cod liver oil...to help safe- under yacuum to protect vitamin Broun WER STE NTC 
: : : vi 
guard their children’s health. potency.and the precious enzymes Socoon ne conv OVALTINE, Dept. H9-GH-10, 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


They do this, first,tohelpstim- it contains. Every step of its I enclose 10c (to cover handling and mail- 


ulate normalhunger. For Ovaltine preparation is conducted under 
contains Vitamin B, needed for rigid laboratory control. 


ing) wrapped in thin foil seal from under 
lid of Ovaitine can. Please send ORP 
ANNIE Mug. (Price without seal—50c.) 






normalappetite. Italsoaids diges- Served in over 1,700 American = Name I 
‘oes of sarohy foods: pas ee hocouals Donte Boprote sts / ae pe ee e | 
milk more digestible ...thus use. So...in the interest of your iS 4 \¥ J Addrress.cccsssesrsennsesusesnssesnesiceeenteanneennetaneeane - | 
lightening the digestive burden. _child’s health... why not com- : Soe Cltyissiccaccroionuasa niente isa: Sate ss ccctecccssenee l 
Ovaltine should never be con- mence giving Ovaltine today? alan \V, > | 
fused with mere flavorings for Itisavailableat grocery and drug oF I OVAL a WAH { 

milk. It is a scientific food con- stores everywhere. a> we Helps Protect the Growing Child 
can of Ovaltine. oe ee eed 
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Tomatoes and 
Citrus Fruits 


Child under 4 yr. 


- Boy 4-6; girl 4-7 


Boy 7-8; girl 8-10 


Boy 9-10; 
girl 11-14 


Boy 11-12; 
girl over 12 


Active boy 13-15 





















Other 
Vegetables 
and Fruits 


Green Leafy 
and Yellow 
Vegetables 






Dried 
Fruits 
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Fruits and vegetables required weekly to protect your children’s health 
Pp 





By Dr. WALTER H. EDDY, Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


OU are all familiar with the old 
saying about keeping the doctor 
away. One youngster I know 
amends it, “—if your aim is good 
enough.” Pity the poor doctor— 
but pity, too, the children who 
need him because they haven’t 
been properly fed. And what we know 
today about proper feeding proves that 
this adage, like many others, has more 
than a grain of truth. 

In order to keep your children healthy 
and protect them against colds, digestive 
upsets, tooth decay, and other threats to 
their well-being, you must be sure they 
eat daily the right amount of the right 
foods. Your child is a human engine, re- 
quiring a large amount of fuel (calorie 
intake) . Calories will run the engine. But 
the child needs nitrogen, too—for build- 
ing new cells and tissues. So meats, fish, 
cereals are among his rations. 

And he needs that apple a day, sym- 
bolically at least. Fruits and vegetables, 
though low in energy value, must be in- 
cluded in his diet, for no other foodstuffs 
ean satisfactorily substitute for them. 


Dr. E. V. McCollum has dubbed fruits, 
vegetables, and milk “the protective 
foods,” because they loom so large in the 
protective field. 

That’s only one of the many things 
we've learned, during the past few years, 
about fruits and vegetables. Not so long 
ago the main problem had to be solved 
by the agriculturists: how to attain a 
clean, ripe product and deliver it to the 
consumer with satisfactory flavor and in 
the proper stage of ripeness. Since then, 
however, nutritionists and fruit packers 
have been analyzing the specific attri- 
butes of fruits and vegetables and their 
contribution to diet and health. 

Both fruits and vegetables, it has been 
discovered, have the important vitamin 
C, which helps to protect us against 
scurvy. We now know that this vitamin 
is easily destroyed by improper handling, 
storage, cooking, etc., of the foods con- 
taining it. For example, apples made into 
pie lose, during baking, something like 
85% of their vitamin-C content. And 
week-old spinach stored at room tem- 
perature may have lost almost all its 











vitamin C by the time it appears on the 
dinner table. 

In fact, we’ve accumulated so much 
information about vitamin C in fruits and 
vegetables that we sometimes forget other 
roles they play in the protective diet. 

Which brings us back to the apple. 
Compared to tomatoes and oranges, the 
apple is not a rich source of vitamin C. 
Yet recent studies prove that it thwarts 
the development of hostile bacteria in 
the intestinal tract and has a definitely 
therapeutic effect in cases of constipation 
and diarrheal diseases. It’s almost an old 
wives’ tale that the pectins in apples and 
other fruits can put the jell in jelly. 
But only within the last two or three 
years did we find out that certain forms 
of pectin are correctives of diarrheal in- 
fections. Besides, the apple generously 
contributes to the quota of basic min- 
erals which the body requires daily. 

Another common fruit with estab- 
lished health-protecting value is the 
banana. Experiments at the University 
of Illinois Medical College under the 
direction of Dr. Lloyd Arnold have 
shown that bananas share with apples 
the ability to control and increase resist- 
ance to hostile intestinal bacteria. 

For a long time we’ve been aware of 
the laxative property of prunes. Now 
scientists know that prunes help to pre- 
vent a certain type of constipation. 

Another trouble you want your chil- 
dren to escape is tooth decay. So you'll 
be interested to learn that, a few years 
ago, three Iowa doctors—Boyd, Drain, 
and Nelson—thoroughly studied this 
subject. By experimenting with a large 
group of children, they proved that the 
following diet actually reduces the tend- 
ency toward tooth decay: 

“Take daily one quart of milk, one 
serving of meat or fish, one orange or 
tomato, one additional fruit, one portion 
(half cup) meaty, green vegetable, one 
teaspoon cod-liver oil, six teaspoons but- 
ter, in addition to potatoes or bread or 
other items of diet.” 

Their findings have been confirmed 
by the work of Dr. E. C. MacBeath of the 
Columbia University Dental School. 

Nutrition students agree that at least 
a fifth of the food budget should be de- 
voted to vegetables and fruits. But ex- 
actly what and how much to give their 
children sometimes mystifies mothers. 
However, it’s a practical problem that 
can be solved practically. The accom- 
panying table, published recently by the 
Evaporated Milk Association, should be 
helpful. 

When you’re marketing, these figures 
may assist you: An average apple or ba- 
nana weighs about 4 ounces; an orange, 
about 3. An average prune weighs about 
% ounce. Six halves of dried apricots 
total about 1 ounce. Dried peaches weigh 
about 2 to an ounce. 

Don’t forget that you can keep your 
children healthy the year round if you 
control their diet. Now that canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables are available, 
the winter months need not worry you. 
Of course, fresh oranges, grapefruit, ba- 
nanas, and apples are on the market in 
wintertime. And you can always buy 
dried apricots, peaches, and prunes. Out- 
of-season vegetables can be purchased 
in canned or frozen form. 

So it’s really a simple matter to give 
John and Mary their daily quota of these 
health-protecting foods. No matter how 
fine a man your doctor is, it’s best for 
your children that you Keep him away. 
You can, if you make intelligent use of 
that symbolic apple. 
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Prima Donna—quilted 
black, elasticized 
suede set off with 
gleaming patent. 


Exctustve—patent leather 
that’s softer because it’s 
quilted! Trimmed with 
smooth patent. 





THE MOST THRILLING OF 
ALL SHOE STYLE NEWS! 


%* Causing a fashion furor from coast to 
coast! And no wonder! There isn’t another 
shoe style like it! Luxurious suedes, gleam- 
ing patents—and gabardines, too—gletiously 
quilted to new, flattering softness! Elasti- 
cized, too! They’re the smoothest fitting 
fashions you’ve ever worn! Get yours now— 
and be the style sensation wherever you go! 





Primrose—gquilted 
suedle—and patent 
bringing up the rear. 
Jr. boulevard heel, 





FREMIER—d¢ gabar- 
dine that's different 
—it’s quilted and 
elasticized! Patent 


Slightly Higher 
trim. Jr. boulevard West of the Rockies 

heel or high heel. 

If your dealer isn’t showing this style sensation, write to 


JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
——— 
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High Noon 


(Continued from page 25) 


4 people who live here are in the country 


now, and they want to go away for the 
winter. Perhaps they might want to get 
some personal things. I could telephone 
them this afternoon.” 

She went on talking a little faster than 
usual, because Reid Dickson was looking 
at her, instead of listening to what she was 
telling him. He was making some decision 
about her, not an impertinent one, but 
still somehow too personal for her not to 
be conscious of it. 

They left the apartment and went down 
into the empty Saturday street. The day 
had turned its peak into autumn coolness. 

“Where can I reach you when I have 
found out about the apartment?” she asked 
in her most businesslike tone. 

He smiled again, a warm and engaging 
smile. “Suppose we drop in for a cocktail 
somewhere? You can phone from there.” 

“Thank you,” said Toni. “But I don’t 
want a cocktail.” 

“Well, why not come along while I have 
one—you can still put in that call.” 

She would have liked to refuse, but it 
was good business to get the matter of the 
apartment settled. “Very well,” she agreed. 

Farther down the street they came to a 
quiet-looking French cafe. It was deserted 
except for a few late lunchers. Toni real- 
ized that she was hungry. 

“If you won’t have a cocktail, won’t you 
have something else?” Reid asked. 

“JT think I will have a sandwich.” 

“Did I keep you from your lunch?” he 
inquired with quick concern. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I usually eat late 
anyway.” Now that he had taken some 
notice of it, the importance of missing ‘her 
lunch had diminished. 


HEN he had ordered, he asked: “What 

does Tom Richards mean by referring 
to you as an agency? He ought to have a 
better vocabulary than that.” 


“Do you know Tom well?” asked Toni. | 


Without knowing it, she dropped the strict 
formality of the renting transaction. Some- 
time in the last ten minutes Reid Dickson 
had become the kind of man she could 
talk to. 

“We come from the same town,” he said. 

“Oh, I know a lot about that town,” said 
Toni. “Cynthia Richards used to talk about 
it a great deal at school.” 

“What do you know about High Falls?” 

“Well, I know the town runs up and 
down hill, and that the factories and busi- 
ness places are all down near the water, 
and everyone goes to Richter’s for sodas. 
And most of the people lead useful lives 
making paper. And the town’s two wealth- 
iest families are enemies. Also you have 
two country clubs, and practically all the 
heartache of the town takes place in one 
or the other every Saturday night.” 

“Good heavens, you could move to High 
Falls tomorrow and never make a mistake 
with that guidebook.” He wondered if she 
had ever heard of Joyce. Probably so, since 
Joyce was Tom Richards’ cousin. That was 
the reason he had stopped going to the 
Richards’ apartment. They reminded him 
of Joyce, and he couldn’t stand Cynthia’s 
sympathy. No matter what Joyce had done 
to him, he didn’t want her taken apart by 
Cynthia and his other friends. They 


what they left out was the sum of Joyce— 
all her faults plus her beauty, her par- 
ticular, reckless charm. 

Reid Dickson’s mind came back to the 
girl beside him. “I was thinking of High 
| Falls,” he said. 

“Yes, I know,” said Toni slowly. She 
wondered just what High Falls brought 
Pe for him. She wondered suddenly a 
great deal about this man. 
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listed all the bad things about her, but | 








Like all fur-bearing animals, the 
raccoon gets a light, soft undercoat, 
a second nap of fluffy fur, called 
“Pelage”, to keep him warm in Win- 
ter. We learned Mother Nature’s 


lesson ... and now by means of our 
exclusive “Pelage” process, weave a 
similar undernap into Esmond 
Blankets. This extra nap means ex- 
tra warmth without adding weari- 
some weight. Result . . . you sleep 
better nights, feel better mornings. 
See Esmond Blankets...in lovely new 
styles and colors...at all good stores. 


ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


SEND 10¢ FOR 13” x 18" 
BUNNY ESMOND GAME 
“Children Love It” 

In U.S.: The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


In Canada: The Esmond Mills, Ltd., Granby, Quebec. 
In England: The Esmond Mills (U.K.) Ltd., Radcliffe 
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LEARN,AT HOME 
SruDy in spare time to be a nurse. 
Many earn $25-$35 a week. Course en- 
dorsed by physicians. Thousands of grad- 
uates. 40th yr. One graduate has charge 
of 10-bed hospital. Another saved $400 
while learning. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. 
High School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 1310, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 

Name. 


City. Bate. Age. 


“IT thought you were hungry,” he told 
her presently. “You’ve hardly eaten any- 

n ie 
“Oh, but I have.” She looked at her 
almost untouched plate, strangely con- 
fused. Years afterward she could see that 
restaurant as it really was in that quarter 
hour—empty now except for themselves, 
dim in spite of that glittering chandelier 
high in the center; the gay gilt chairs 
with their blue velvet cushions; the shape 
of her coffee cup; a tiny silver tray of 
sugar. It was to become clearer than any 
room she had ever seen—but she did not 
know that then. She sat very still, not 
lifting her eyes but wanting to look at 
him again and again. 

Nothing that had ever happened in all 
her life was as important as this, and she 
knew it unmistakably... . 

But for the next two weeks Toni Vail 
felt that she knew nothing unmistakably. 
Certainly no woman before had been at 
once so trembling with happiness and de- 
spair, so confused, so clearly positive, so 
elated and humble, defiant. Just because 
Reid Dickson had made excuses to see her 
was no reason why she should be in love 
with the man. He had come into the office 
several times to see her about the apart- 
ment and then, discarding that pretext, 
had taken her to dinner and then to a 
movie. 

Those first two weeks in November her 
face glowed with secret excitement, and 
Eve looked at her with shrewd admiration. 
She watched Toni put down the telephone 
after a brief conversation with Reid Dick- 
son. Usually swift and efficient, the girl 
sat in some still but fluid dream, her eyes 
beautiful and dark and as uncertain as 
smoke. So that was it. 

“Has Mr. Dickson moved into his apart- 
ment?” Eve inquired casually. 

“Tomorrow,” said Toni. “He’s coming in 
for the keys this afternoon.” 








































BYE observed Reid Dickson closely when 
he dropped into the office at four- 
thirty. Women might have a difference of 
opinion as to just how handsome he was; 
but they wouldn’t argue about his attrac- 
tiveness. Whatever he said he weighted 
with a look that was more significant than 
his words. He wasn’t in love with Toni—he 
was too sure, too undisturbed about her, 
for even the beginning of that. 

Eve wanted to call out to Toni in a loud, 
positive voice not to fall in love with this 
man, to run quickly and marry Phil while 
there was yet time. She had meant to leave 
the office early herself, but she stayed 
stubbornly until Reid Dickson had taken 
his keys and gone away. Then she drifted 
back into the room where Toni sat. 

“What’s happened to Phil these days?” 
she inquired. “He hasn’t been around 
much lately.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” said Toni. She didn’t 
explain to Eve that she had told Phil 
gently why she couldn’t marry him. 

Eve’s face softened as she looked at 
Toni. The girl was beautiful in her new 
ten-dollar black dress. Eve pulled a luxu- 
rious Persian cape over her own smart 
wool dress. Under another new hat she 
studied her nicely molded, carefully 
tended face. What with four creams anda 
carefully natural make-up, she finally 
achieved this very nice, smooth mask. 
But love did more for a woman than a 
subway full of cold cream. At least for a 
week or so.... 

Toni was having lunch with Cynthia 
the following day in Cynthia’s favorite 
little restaurant. 

“T called you last evening,” said Cyn- 
thia. “I wanted you to come over and meet 
some people from home. Mr. and Mrs. Pell 
were in town.” . 

Toni recalled that the Pells owned one 
of the large manufacturing plants in High 
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AND VITAMINS 
THEY HAVE ADDED 
TO YOUR FAVORITE 
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CREAM OF WHEAT 





















Here they are: added zron to help 
form good red blood; added calcium 
and phosphorus to ay build strong 
bones, sound teeth; and added Vitamin 
Bi to help promote growth. Ask your 
grocer for the new blue-banded package 
of New 5-Minute Cream of Wheat. 

FREE book for mothers! Write for ‘‘Feed 
the Baby and Watch Him Grow!” Cream 
of Wheat, Dept. K14, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chosen ys Neat 
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Style 4 
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Style 3801 
Tailored slip 
of Radia, Lat- 
tice trim. 
yar 32—42, 


Cited for service, for beau- ent 


ty, for wear! Tried and 
Tested favorites of smart 
women everywhere! Made 
of luxurious tricot knit 
fabrics of rayon and silk. 
Smoothly styled for figure- 
hugging fit. 


* Will not run or split at 
seams * Will not twist or 
ride up * Will not wear 
thin in washing * Laun- 
der quickly and need no 
ironing * Adjustable rib 
bon-and-elastic straps * 
Shadow panel for yea 
round wear * A¢ better , 
stores, from $2.00. 
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Falls. In their school days Cynthia had 
talked considerably about young Stanley 
Pell, who was, it seemed, the town’s most 
eligible young man. Toni remembered 
now that he had not married until a few 
months ago, and she wondered idly if it 
were the younger Pells who were in town. 
She asked Cynthia. 

“No. It’s Stanley’s father and mother. 
Joyce could hardly be content to sit 
around for one entire evening.” 

“Is Joyce the girl Stanley married?” 

“Yes, and he’ll have to bring her up all 
over again if she makes the kind of wife 
who will fit in with the Pells.” 

“What’s wrong with her?” asked Toni. 

“It depends upon your point of view,” 
said Cynthia. “Joyce is quite beautiful, 
and men believe she has a soul because 
she has enormous blue eyes. She’s bright, 
too, in unexpected ways. She was smart 
enough to get Stanley Pell, who had held 
out on far better girls. Even the people 
who thought she had treated Reid Dickson 
shamelessly had to admit it was a good 
trick to get Stanley.” 

The waiter set pale quarter-moons of 
melon before them. Toni took up a spoon, 
put it down. 

“What did she do to Reid Dickson?” she 
asked presently. 

“Didn’t you ever hear that story?” in- 
quired Cynthia, carelessly. “He was madly 
in love with her for years. For that matter 
he still is.” Cynthia went on with the not so 
unusual details—there had been a very 
definite engagement; but the first Reid 
knew of her intention to marry Stanley 
was when his mother wrote him. 

But Toni heard these things through the 
painful reiteration of Cynthia’s words in 
her mind: “He still is.’ The phrase was 
like a solemn warning bell, and somehow 
she knew the truth of it. It accounted for 
so much about him—the kind of circled 
indifference he had to so many things; the 
feeling she had had of never coming any- 
| where near the center of his thoughts. 


Ae during the next few days Reid did 
not telephone or stop in at the office. 
Where was he? What was he doing these 
first crisp autumn evenings? Suppose she 
never saw him again? 

But she wanted desperately to see him. 
One night after dinner she sat in her hotel 
lobby. It was twenty-five minutes to nine. 
Toni knew that if Reid Dickson was 
spending the evening in his apartment he 
was probably back from dinner. All she 
had to do was put a nickel in a telephone 
and dial the number she knew without 
looking in the book, and she stood a rea- 
sonable chance of hearing his voice. She 
could ask quite casually if he was com- 
fortable in the apartment. Quickly she 
got up and walked toward the telephone 
booths. They were all in use, and she 
waited just behind the end one forher turn. 

She could hear the nervous staccato of 
a girl’s voice inside, a voice trying to be 
gay and confident, and somehow draw out 
what was evidently a not entirely satis- 
factory conversation. She was giving en- 
couragement and directions to some man 
who wasn’t very interested. Pathetic and 
| without pride. 

Suddenly Toni turned and walked away 
from the telephone booth. This was not 
| for her. She had too much pride. If Reid 
Dickson didn’t want to see her enough to 
call her, she would never see him again. 
She couldn’t imagine how she could have 
been so silly as to have got into such a 
| state over a man who had taken her out 
just a few times—conventional evenings 





| | that were obviously only meant to pass 


the time. She went to bed and even fell 
| asleep with the enthusiasm of her newly 
| reasserted freedom. 

| The next morning he called her at the 


office. Would she have dinner with him 
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that evening? He had called her the night 
before and failed to get her. 

They had dinner together three eve- 
nings in a row—dinner at restaurants 
where there was dancing. They did not 
talk much, had never talked much beyond 
the surface formula. She did not mind 
that it was like that; she did not find any- 
thing missing in the silence that expanded 
to hold their mutually growing attraction. 
He was going away for the weekend, he 
told her—and he might not return until 
the middle of the following week. 

“Tll call you as soon as I get back,” he 
said. 

She was frightened by her passionate 
rebellion against his going away even for 
so short a time. He lifted her chin and 
kissed her once, sweetly. 

“Good-night, Toni dear.” 

“Good-night, Reid.” 

But once he was gone, the hopelessness 
of her love for him assailed her anew. Reid 
was not in love with her. A sure instinct 
told her that. And probably Cynthia had 
been right—he was still in love with Joyce. 
But without wishing to do so, without 
knowing it could happen to her, she had 
fallen completely and desperately in love 
with him. 

She made one final attempt at logic and 
reason that brought her to a decision. She 
would see him just once more when he 
came back, and she would tell him very 
casually then that she was going away, 
leaving town, leaving Eve’s office. 

She was still firm in that resolution 
when he called her Wednesday morning. 
He sounded so cheerful and glad to hear 
her voice that it put her decision to a test; 
but she clung to it determinedly. She 
knew, without being told, that suffering 
and pain were tied up in this man for her. 
The time to turn away from that was now. 

It had been a good trip, he told her, 
when they were seated at dinner. “I’ve 
been thinking of you all day,” he said. 

Toni did not answer because she could 
not. Slowly she summoned her stern re- 
solve. But everything crumbled except his 
presence. Silently she rose in assent to 
dance. They did not talk at all. Their danc- 
ing was smooth, effortless; she followed 
him like a reflection. 

She knew now that love was not easy 
or glib, or matter-of-fact, and she knew 
why people paid a great price for it. It 
was worth it. She felt old with this knowl- 
edge and young because she did not know 
what to do with it. She could do nothing, 
not even free herself. 

When the music stopped, he looked 
straight down into her eyes. 

“Toni, will you marry me?” 


ONI’S still unbelievable happiness was 

like a new jewel, an adornment that 
hadn’t quite become her own. She was 
going to marry Reid on the first Saturday 
in December at high noon. That phrase 
seemed to open and take all her life into 
it. Never before had she even vaguely 
understood the mystery of dedication, the 
exquisite joy of giving more than you could 
ever expect in return. For Reid did not 
love her as she loved him. She had known 
that from the beginning, even on the night 
he had asked her to marry him. But he 
needed her. She was sure of that. He had 
talked to her warmly, simply, and gently. 
Until then she had thought him self-suffi- 
cient and reserved, and she was proud 
that he dared to let her see the loneli- 
ness and uncertainties beneath that 
opaque surface. 

He had told her about himself, from the 
time he had come to New York, just out | 
of the small college to which his parents | 
could barely afford to send him. He had 
wanted to study law, but he had gone to | 
work one summer for an investment com- | 
pany and had stayed on, liking it finally. | 
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He had told her about his mother. She 
would be glad that he was going to marry. 
He had told her everything—except the 
thing she felt might be most important. 
It was something she wanted out of the 
way before she promised to marry him. 

“Cynthia told me about Joyce Leigh- 
ton, Reid. She thinks you are still in love 
with her.” 

“That's not true—that’s all over. You 
are the one I want, Toni.” 

She had wanted to believe him, did be- 
lieve him. She had wanted to tell him that 
for all his life her love was his to count 
on, to use. But she had said simply, “I 
do love you—and I will marry you.” 

They were to be married in Eve’s apart- 
ment, and Toni had gone to stay with Eve 
for the time remaining before her wed- 
ding. Dr. Vail wrote his daughter to buy 
whatever silver pleased her. Encouraged 
by this unlimited gesture, Eve was helping 
her list necessary items. “By all means in- 
clude ice-cream forks,” she was advising 
when the telephone rang. It was Reid. He 
asked if Toni would be willing to go to a 
Southern resort for their wedding trip, 
instead of taking the cruise they had 
talked about. 

“IT think I would rather play golf than 
walk around a deck all day,” he said. 

Toni laughed. Anything Reid wanted to 
do seemed desirable and right for them. 
It did not matter to her where they went, 
so long as she could be with him. Her love 
for Reid a week before seemed a little 
thing beside what she felt for him now 
that his contentment and well-being were 
hers to plan for. She was not troubled be- 
cause he had once been in love with Joyce, 
for Joyce had never cherished his wishes, 
his needs, his whims. That had been given 
to her, Toni..To Antonie Dickson, his wife. 


BEFORE the three-cornered mirror on 
her dressing table Cynthia combed 
and pushed her tight ringlets. She was a 
small young woman with a wise, doll-like 
face, and her penchant was for being pretty 
rather than smart. It was an accident when 
she achieved both. The new coat she was 
wearing to Toni’s wedding the next day 
hung on the inside of an open closet door. 
It was black with a short lei of silver fox 
that would take inches from Cynthia’s 
height but frame her face effectively. She 
adored the coat and the tiny hussar hat 
with a dab of veil. 

“Barbara, take my hat off immediately,” 
she said when she discovered her small 
daughter’s activities. 

Barbara was aware that not all of her 
mother’s irritation was due to the hat. 
With a child’s uncanny wisdom she rightly 
blamed her mother’s mood on a telephone 
call a few minutes before. Someone named 
Joyce was coming to see her mother. Her 
mother had said she would be glad to see 
her; but Barbara knew better. Even as 
she was conducted firmly away by the 
Scotch nurse, the doorbell announced the 
arrival of a caller. 

Cynthia took one last look at her curls 
and went to greet Joyce. They had never 
been close friends in High Falls, and al- 
though Joyce and Cynthia’s husband 
were cousins, Joyce did not always make 
time to see the Richards’ when she came 
to New York. There was obviously a pur- 
pose behind this call—Joyce had come to 
find out about Reid’s marriage. And it 
made Cynthia uneasy to know that the’ 
girl Reid had loved so long and so slav- 
ishly was in town on the eve of his wed- 
ding. Toni was so terribly in love, and 
Reid wasn’t. 

She offered Joyce tea and wished the 
other girl was not quite so disturbingly 
beautiful. It wasn’t the mink coat, Cynthia 
was fair enough to admit; it wasn’t ever 
just something that Joyce wore. She gave 
her clothes excitement. Her close-fitting, 
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high-necked wool dress would have been | 
just a smudge of color on many women; | 
but on Joyce it was a rich, warm curve. | 
Her face was a haunting trick of high 
golden cheekbones and delicate butterfly 
eyebrows, and her eyes might have been 
done out of paintbox blue. 

Joyce wasted little time in getting to 
the subject of her call. “I’m awfully sorry 
you and Tom couldn’t come along to the 
theatre with us tonight,” she said cor- 
dially. “How does it happen that Reid 
isn’t having a bachelor dinner instead of 
this cozy family affair the night before his 
wedding? He must have changed a lot.” 

“Eve Benedict’s parties are hardly cozy 
affairs,” Cynthia told her. 

“What's the girl like? She’s a friend of 
yours, I understand.” 

“Toni is a darling,” said Cynthia warmly. 
“She’s quiet and fine and doesn’t miss a 
thing. I don’t believe she ever did a mean 
thing in her life. She’s naturally sweet. 
A lot of men have been in love with her.” 
She wanted Joyce to know that. 

“Well, this thing with Reid was rather 
sudden, wasn’t it? Didn’t they practically 
get engaged over some business deal?” 

Joyce would make it sound that cheap, 
thought Cynthia with instant resentment. 

“Where are they going to live?” Joyce 
went on. 

Cynthia was glad to tell her about the 
apartment. She enlarged a little on its 
charm, its English air, its location. Joyce 
made a note of the address casually. 

“Stan and I want to send them a present, 
of course. I hope Reid will make this per- 
fect woman a good husband,” she went 
on lightly. “He’s such an observing per- 
son, though, and observing men are simply 
too much trouble to live with. That’s why 
I didn’t marry him.” 

Cynthia switched their talk intention- 
ally. Joyce listened, politely inattentive. 
Presently she slipped into her mink coat. 

“Well, you have a lot of dressing to do. 
[ll run along.” 


ON SOME impulse, after Joyce had left, 
-" Cynthia dialed Eve’s number and got 
oni. 

“T was just thinking how beautiful your 
suit is, Toni, and how beautiful you will 
be in it tomorrow.” It was a pale-gray, 
nubby wool, and there was a gray caracul 
sports coat to go with it. Cynthia was glad 
she had made Toni buy that one expensive 
outfit for her wedding day. It was impor- 
tant that she should be beautiful tomor- 
row, so beautiful that Reid wouldn’t re- 
member Joyce. 

“Everything’s perfect,” Toni was saying 
happily. She had met Reid’s parents at 
luncheon and had loved them at once. 

Reid was waiting to speak to Toni as 
soon as Cynthia had finished. “I’m almost 
ready,” he told her. “I'll go down and pick 
up Mother and Dad and be there in half 
an hour.” 

Reid wasn’t in the least in doubt about 
what he was doing. He wanted to marry 
Antonie. Strange, perhaps, that he had felt 
so certain about that so soon; but that was 
the strength and rightness of the whole 
thing. He was certain of Antonie as he 
had never been of any other person. 

The doorbell interrupted his dressing. 
He was smiling a little as he opened the 
door—to Joyce. 

“Hello, Reid.” She greeted him with the 
soft casualness of yesterday. 

He spoke her name. He was stunned 
by her presence, and she recognized that. 

“Tm not a ghost really, Reid. Aren’t 
you going to ask me in?” 

“Of course—come in.” But his throat 
was as dry as the words. 

“What a nice place,” she was saying. She 
let her mink coat slip away from her | 
shoulders into a chair. “Cynthia was tell- 
ing me about it, and I couldn’t resist stop- 
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) ping in for a moment to see you.” She 
| lifted her blue eyes to him slowly and 
earnestly. “And to tell you that I hope 
you're going to be very, very happy.” 

He stood away from her, leaning against 
the mantel. He could feel her in his arms 
|as she had been when he said good-bye 
to her at the end of that summer vaca- 
tion in High Falls. He hadn’t known then 
that she was going to marry Stanley Pell. 
He hadn’t known about the despair, the 
emptiness, the bitterness he would blaze 
through without her. 

“I want you to be happy, Reid,” she was 
going on, still softly. It was a tone he once 
fancied she used only with him. “I think 
about you a great deal. There are things 
about you that I am never going to forget. 
They are too precious. I wanted you to 
know.” 

Always Joyce had been able to seem 
pathetic when she wanted to. She was 
better able to now, when her beauty was 
surrounded by luxury. As if her happiness 
demanded that least of all. “I suppose you 
have to be leaving,” she said. 

“Yes—I’m sorry. I have to pick up my 
mother and father.” 

“Will you drop me at my hotel?” 

When they had got a cab and were on 
their way, she told him little things about 
High Falls, simple things, tied up irrev- 
ocably with all the years he had loved 
her there. She gave him a vivid picture, 
vivid as Joyce knew how to be. 

“After all, I love it,’ she said gently. 

They were almost at her hotel, and in 
that instant he thought he couldn't let 
her go, couldn’t let her beauty and bright- 
ness and that soft understanding that was 
theirs alone leave him forever. She felt 
that understanding, too, or she wouldn’t 
have come so generously to wish him hap- 
piness. 

Joyce’s talk had ended in some silvered, 
shadowed silence. She looked at him now. 

“Reid ... will you.. kiss me good- 
bye?” 

She leaned toward him. For a long 
minute he held her in his arms. 

(To be continued) 
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HI OME-TREADING yestereven 

When dews had settled chill, 

None should I meet but Neighbor’s Mary, 
Skimming up the hill 


WHITH such a look upon her, 

Or ever she could pass 

I cried, “Ah me, what moonstruck lad 
Has said he loved ye, lass?” 


SHE gave no word in answer, 

But on her such a light 

It seemed my mind was tricking me 
| And dawn had broken at night. 


SAID I, “Lord keep the witless 
And guide ye in your daze! 

But take yourself along before 
Ye set the broom ablaze.” 


Ta Gre ; : 

NO SCRAP o’? speech in answer, 
Me watching stupid-still, 

And Neighbor’s Mary shining 


g, shining 
On up the hill... . 
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hadn’t worked. It was horrible to have to 
work for things anyway, to have to cal- 
culate. She could do it, of course, for an 
important thing, like a man, a man like 
Jimmy West; but the other things, the 
college things, weren’t worth the feeling 
it gave you. Linda wanted fun and friends 
and a cheery feeling of being liked—and 
Trix certainly wasn’t liked, except where 
she took pains to be. 

Something like an adding machine was 
sounding on the second floor—Alma 
Grannis was clicking away at her type- 
writer. Well, there was one girl who 
wasn’t thinking about men! Alma was 
more remote from sentiment than Dinny 
Short; for some day sentiment would 
catch up with Dinny, but Linda doubted 
if it ever would with Alma. Alma was as 
well organized as Trix Harmon, though 
in a different way. 

Alma was a terrific student. College 
was her chance for work; she lived for 
grades. She meant to teach, then take 
a higher degree, and teach again. Prob- 
ably she knew, subconsciously, that she 
wouldn’t matter to men, so she ruled them 
out. She got her excitement out of books 
and discussions. 

Linda could be stirred by mental ex- 
citement, too; but it wasn’t enough—it 
wasn’t all of life. Work was a help, but it 
couldn’t efface all this aching worry and 
wonderment. It couldn’t tell you what was 
wrong, that the man you wanted didn’t 
want you. - 

If she could only get him to come over 
some evening, to walk in the shadows by 
the pond! Perhaps she could win him that 
way. She had thought she could in day- 
light, on the bank, under the trees. But 
she hadn’t played out the game—she had 
been ashamed, because it had been her 
initiative. 


[oes CHARTERIS knew everything 
about love. She was only eighteen, but 
boys had been in love with her, wildly in 
love, since she was fourteen. At the mo- 
ment she was enthralled by a married 
man much older than she was. 

Linda had listened breathlessly to Joan’s 
experiences— when Joan was confidential, 
she talked long into the night. It was 
wildly exciting to think of living so dan- 
gerously, of being the object of such de- 
sire. Joan did not know what she was 
going to do about the man, she said. You 
could not decide things in advance; you 
had to trust to your feelings at the mo- 
ment. Joan had an almost touching candor 
(when she was candid), and whatever she 
did would be impulsive and uncalculating. 

Joan’s door was half-open, and Linda 
could hear the low strumming of a guitar 
and a faint, under-the-breath singing, so 
she rapped at the door and pushed it 
wider. Joan turned her head and smiled. 
She was sitting on the window seat with 
her guitar, and the sun was making a halo 
of her hair. 

At the moment she had the look of 
rapt, secret dreaming that Linda had 
come to associate with some particularly 
passionate letter pleading for a rendezvous 
in spring vacation. The thought of touch- 
ing on her own problems went abruptly 
out of Linda’s head. Her problems would 
seem infantile to Joan. 

“That's nice,” said Linda, of the tune 
Joan was crooning over and over. 


“ ‘Song of Doubt,’” said Joan, her lips | 


whimsical, her eyes still rapt. 
It would be just luck, Linda thought 
suddenly, if Joan didn’t come to grief. 


Luck and her family’s position. Even the | 


most wildly infatuated married man 
would have an eye to that. Joan was soft 
and self-immersed. 
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| petition. She had done 
| could think of to impress him, to keep 


“I’ve got to do English Lit,” said Linda 
and went on to her own room. She thought, 
“If I were-as lovely as Joan—as enticing—” 

Shutting the door, she went over to 
the long glass on the wall—Anne’s glass 
—and eyed herself in desperate appraise- 
ment. At eighteen she ought to look 
grown up. Her figure was all right, she 
thought, when she remembered to hold 
in her tummy. But her face wasn’t. When 
she tried to look mysterious, she looked 
simply stolid. And when she tried to smile 
with superior amusement, as the older 
girls did, she merely grinned, cheerfully. 

She had been wildly eager to be eight- 
een, to stop being a little girl; she had felt 
as if there would be magic in it, but the 
magic didn’t seem to be working. 

Well, anyway, at eighteen she could 
have a formal without straps. Mother had 
been dreadfully old-hat about straps and 
backs. Perhaps it was her dress that had 
done her wrong at the dance, that full- 
skirted print, with puffed sleeves, and the 
bright chiffon sash, like a little girl’s sash. 
It hadn’t been in the same key at all as the 
manner she had worn—Anne Bryant’s 
bright, light manner. 

She pictured herself in a flame-colored 
formal, with a heart-shaped bodice, her 
hair in a cluster of curls—a new, thrilling 
Linda. She saw herself all vivacity and 
animation, the life of the party. Then she 
saw herself intriguingly still and aloof, 
an enigmatic smile on her lips, a femme 
fatale. Her imagination wavered between 
the possibilities. 


pear was her trouble, she thought with 
anger—she wasn’t sure of herself 
at all. She flung herself onto her chaise 
longue (that green-chintz banality which 
had seemed so elegant before she had 
glimpsed Anne’s marvelous one of rust 
and walnut) and gave herself up to in- 
trospection. She didn’t know herself, not 
really. She had never had to think about 
herself, about what she really was, be- 
cause at home you never had to explain 
yourself, you were taken for granted, and 
you never concealed anything, not much 
of anything, for nobody gibed or made 
your face burn with covert mockery. But 
here, where she had met sly laughter and 
some cool unkindness, she had grown self- 
conscious and uncertain. 

She seemed to herself to have no posi- 
tive color, no character, only a chameleon- 
like responsiveness to a variety of influ- 
ences, and she wanted, urgently, to be 
someone very definite. She wanted to 
have reality for the girls—and, more than 
anything, for Jimmy West. At eighteen 
she ought to be a real person or on the 
way to becoming one. She ought to know 
some of the answers. At home everything 
had been answered for her; but now she 
had to form her own conclusions, to set 
her own standards, in a world that was 
very different from home. 

Linda thought of the first time she had 
seen Jimmy West, and how happy that 
evening had been, how full of exciting 
possibilities. She and Jimmy had not said 
much to each other, but somehow every- 
thing had seemed all right between them. 
He had been nice and friendly and direct, 


| though just a little shy, too. He had asked | a2 
her to that dance as if he had really 


wanted her to come, not as if he were 


; just starting to date girls. 


She had accepted eagerly, though after- 


| wards she had been ashamed of that 


eagerness, knowing how Anne would have 


| behaved. At the dance she had tried hard 
| to seem sophisticated, to seem a woman 


of a larger world. She had tried to be 
wise and shrewd about self-advantage, 
like Trix, heading off the chance of com- 
everything she 


him. But it hadn’t been enough, 
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And then that time on Paradise in 
Anne’s canoe. It had been all right at the 
start—getting off, fixing the cushions, hav- 
ing something to do, to talk about. And 
he had been all right while he was pad- 
dling—he liked to paddle, and they hadn’t 
talked much. She had stretched out on 
the cushioned back rest, facing him, and 
when their eyes met, he had smiled. 

Had it been a mistake to suggest going 
ashore? Joan said you ought to do what 
you felt like doing, and she had been 
eager to make sure of him. Yet he had 
been just a trifle startled (she felt sure 
of it) when she had turned toward him 
that little bit more that brought them 
close. Perhaps he had hesitated only be- 
cause he had questioned whether it was 
really an invitation or not. If she had not 
been so quickly confused and mortified— 
if she’d only— 

But she really didn’t know what she 
ought to have done. Her cheeks burned 
as she thought about it. At the sound of 
feet coming up the stairs, she snatched a 
book of English literature from the table 
near her-and had her head buried in it 
before her roommate came in. 


NNE BRYANT was a lithe, dark crea- 
ture, who gave the effect of being bet- 
ter-looking than she was. She invested 
even the most casual clothes with distinc- 
tion, and her light assurance, her air of 
being acquainted with the very best of 
everything, made Linda feel young. 
“What? No college spirit?” Anne’s voice 
mocked the open book. “Not studying, my 
pet?” 


“Not really.” That was another trouble. 


with her, Linda thought—she never had 
a bright quip or tag of speech for answer. 

Anne sighed. “Exhausting—cheering the 
energetic. Dinny won, in case you're pal- 
pitant to know.” 

In Linda’s mind the glow of Dinny’s 
prestige faded. “Marvelous,” she mur- 
mured, on the right note of amusement. 

“How’s for eating at Freddy’s and a 
movie?” Anne asked. “God knows my 
charge account is cracking under the 
strain, but I’m not strong enough to 
mingle with the little classmates in the 
dining room.” Always, when possible, the 
sophisticates dined out. 

“You have dinner on me,” said Linda. 

“Don’t be soft,” Anne told her. “Why 
should you take me out? The charge ac- 
count will provide.” 

Linda thought of saying that she could 
pay for the dinner, that she had a check 
for a present, but she did not. A check 
for fifteen dollars would be funny to Anne. 
It would be as funny, almost, as that white 
nightgown with the kimono sleeves. 

“T’m reckless,” she said instead. “You 
eat on me—I’ll charge it. I’d like to treat 
tonight. Let’s get Joan, too.” 

“Why Joan?” 

“OQh—I don’t know.” 

“T know. You're fascinated by the Facts 
of Life,” said Anne amusedly. “Joan is 
skating on thin ice, and you've got your 
young ear to the cracks.” She added, with 
a large assumption of weariness: “I wish 
Joan would take the plunge and have it 
over with. I’m bored with this dithering.” 

“Tt’s amusing.” Linda thought she did 
that detachment rather well. She could 
really sound sophisticated, she thought, 
applauding herself. 

She was never quite at ease with Anne, 
for all their intimate association. She had 
a feeling that Anne took her on because 
it was pleasanter to be agreeable to a 
roommate than not. She was uncomfort- 
ably sure that she had no real meaning 
for the other girl. How could she have— 
she had no real meaning for herself. 

“Not Joan,” said Anne. “Definitely not. 
And not Dinny, either, if you’re think- 
ing of her.” She picked up a comb, ran 
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it through her dark curls, then threw 
it down. “What a life!” she muttered 
ironically. “Wasting our youth! Oh, well, 
call it an education.” 

She had been proud, at first, of being 
Anne Bryant’s friend as well as room- 
mate, for one did not necessarily mean 
the other. She was still proud of that, yet 
she felt unsatisfied. She could imitate 
Anne’s detachment, but she was actually 
alien to it. She didn’t feel at all detached 
about college. In reality, she had been 
excited about it, interested in her work, 
eager to know more and more of the girls. 
It was all so different from what she had 
expected. There was so much to find out. 

She wished that she could see more 
clearly. She didn’t want to drift. Father 
always said the smallest things were im- 
portant, that the present was the spring- 
board to the future. A lot of things he said 
were coming back to Linda. “Dated,” 
Anne would call Father. “A museum piece. 
Late Victorian.” But Father knew some- 
thing. Linda felt a secret loyalty to his 
soundness, to the soundness of their 
family life, in spite of the superficial skep- 
ticism her environment had wrought. 


Se thought suddenly of her father and 
mother not as a father and mother, 
but as people who had achieved a def- 
inite way of life. They were genuine and 
unpretentious. She had a new awareness 
of their integrity and of their pleasantness. 
She had been born of them and brought 
up in their tradition, and she had been 
trying to make herself over, to make her- 
self into a number of other selves. 

A lot of this college stuff was just pose. 
Other girls, uncertain, like herself, cover- 
ing up with veneer. A mutinous defiance 
of veneer surged through her. She jumped 
up from her chaise longue, tossing her 
book back upon it. 

“I can take you to dinner, all right,” said 
Linda. “I can pay for it. I’ve got a check 
from home. For fifteen dollars. It’s a birth- 
day present. Today’s my birthday. I’m 
eighteen.” 

“Fancy that!” said Anne, her brows lift- 
ing. It was impossible to tell what Anne 
was thinking. 

Linda found she did not care what Anne 
was thinking. It was an extraordinarily 
exhilarating feeling. The important thing 
was what you thought about yourself, she 
discovered, and she thought better of her- 
self. She was the daughter of a family that 
sent her fifteen dollars for a birthday pres- 
ent, and it was generous of them, and she 
appreciated it. She wasn’t going to be 
quizzical or casual or apologetic about it. 

She said: “Id like a party. I’m senti- 
mental about birthdays. Aren’t you?” 

“Why, no,” said Anne, a little slowly. 
“Not drippingly. I used to play them 
against my parents.” Anne’s parents were 
divorced, and she divided her time be- 
tween them, in outer amicability. 

“My birthdays were fun,” said Linda. 
“Mother always had a party for me, and 
Father wrote me to have a party with 
this money. Ill tell you what let’s do. 
Let’s get Joan and Dinny and May Halsey 
and Alma—yes, and Trix, and have some 
food at Freddy’s or somewhere and a cake 
and go to the movies. My treat. I want to 
have a party.” 

“That would be a party,” Anne told her. 
“Alma—and Trix?” 

“Trix would come—for the food. She 
loves to have a treat. And she and Alma 
would do each other good. They might 
click, if they knew each other better. They 
admire concentration.” 

Linda was grinning, and Anne gave a 
little laugh—a taken-by-surprise laugh. 
It wasn’t often that Anne Bryant was 


| taken by surprise. “Anything once,” she 


said lightly. ‘““We’ll make a fuss over your 
coming of age. You’d better go down the 
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hall and collect your little friends before 
they begin to wander off—though I don’t 
think that Alma has eaten out all year.” 

She threw open the door for Linda, 
looking at her laughingly yet a trifle odd- 
ly, too, as if she did not quite understand 
her, as if she found something there that 
she was trying to understand. 

Linda did not quite understand herself. 
Nothing had happened, yet everything 
had happened. She was still just eighteen, 
still inexpert; but she had a feeling of 
new sureness under her feet. She was 
being herself at last, the simple, natural 
self that she was born to be. She wasn’t 
being sophisticated or ironic or calculat- 
ing. And, in a rush of insight, she saw 
herself as she had been at that dance, 
hiding her eagerness, her gaiety, under 
that assumption of sophistication. She had 
been what her mother called “airy,” that 
was what! No wonder Jimmy West had 
been puzzled and put off. 

And he must have seen through the 
way she’d kept him from meeting that 
redheaded girl and had edged him into a 
corner, and he hadn’t liked that in her. 
She didn’t like it in herself. She wished 
she could undo it. Maybe she could. And 
the time on Paradise wasn’t so damning, 
because he’d never know she’d turned to 
him on purpose—her jerking away had 
made that seem a mistake. But the dance— 


GHE was hurrying down the hall, down 
the stairs to the cubicle where the tele- 
phone was. If only her courage didn’t give 
out before she got the connection! “Oh, 
please have him in—oh, please,” she 
prayed, her eyes tight shut. 

“Hello?” It wasn’t his voice; it was 
some one of those other boys at the fra- 
ternity house. She opened her eyes, and 
asked for Mr. West: “Is he in?” 

The voice in Amherst said politely: “Yes, 
I think so. I'll call him.” With quite a dif- 
ferent inflection the voice sang out: “Hi, 
Jimmy! A blonde on the wire for you.” 

The bang of a receiver being put on 
the shelf . . . sound of feet going away 
... sound of feet coming. Then his voice, 
tentative, interested: “Hello?” 

Her heart was pounding so she thought 
he must hear it over the wire. She spoke 
breathlessly. “Hello! It isn’t a blonde, 
though—it’s Linda Hale.” 

“Oh, hello! How are you?” He was try- 
ing to sound interested, but he wasn’t in- 
terested. He was probably saying to him- 
self, “Well, what’s coming now?” 

She plunged desperately. “I wondered 
if you could come over to Vespers next 
Sunday.” 

“Next Sunday? I’m afraid I—” 

“Let me tell you what it’s all about. 
It’s like this—I want to undo something 
I did. There’s a girl I know would like to 
meet you, or, anyway, she would have met 
you if I hadn’t kept you from it—at the 
dance, I mean. I acted pretty low. And 
it’s preyed on me. So I thought if you came 
over to Vespers next Sunday I’d fix it up.” 

“But—why I—I don’t—” He probably 
thought she was crazy. 

“T know it sounds crazy, but it’s really 
so—the depraved way I feel, I mean. You 
see, I was trying to play up, to be very 
hard-boiled and all that, like all the wise 
girls that know all the answers. I hate 
to think I was like that. I did a shabby 
thing I wish I hadn’t done, so now— Of 
course, Id like to have you come over 
for your own sake,” she said honestly, 
“but Pll feel a worm—two worms—three 
worms until I have you meet May Hal- 
sey.” And Ill just die if you like her, her 
heart said. 

Ente but it’s nothing, not meeting a 
girl—” 

“I know, I know. Only it’s the way I| 
feel. Knowing I was so horrid. I guess you | 
don’t know what it is to try to be someone | 





HOW AMAZING GREASE-DISSOLVING 
CLEANER CUTS DOWN ON 902% 
OF NEEDLESS SCOURING! 


Read why 90% of all home cleaning is caused by grease that 
makes dirt stick! Then see how sensational Bab-O special in- 
gredient actually dissolves grease so you just wipe dirt away! 


Yet BAB-O works so fast you 
can use less of it! You save 
3 ways —time, work, money. 


@ What makes dirt stick to pots, pans, 
stoves, sinks, bathtubs, walls? Grease! An 
invisible greasy film coats almost every- 
thing in your home—actually collects dirt 


—and thus causes 90% of the needless ww 


scouring and scrubbing you do! 

You can’t get rid of grease by ordinary 
methods. Inactive “scouring cleansers” 
depend largely on grit and sheer work for 
results. You rub and scrub—wasting time, 
using up cloths and cleanser, even en- 


dangering costly enamel surfaces! But not , 
when you use Bab-O! Bab-O contains an | 


active special ingredient that actually dis- 
solves grease! And with grease gone, you 
simply wipe dirt away! And since Bab-O 
works so fast, you use less of it! You save 
time, work and money too! Switch to Bab-O 
now —as over 2 million women have 
already done—and spend less time in 
the kitchen! Buy a can of Bab-O today! 
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know they will always find 
just the right style for “any 
child ofanyage.” Union suits 
with elastic back, 2-piece 
combinations with extra 
button-on panties, vests and 
pants for the girls, shirtsand 
shorts for the boys,a variety 
of styles for infants. Each 
carries the E-Z label. 


E-Z MILLS, Inc. 


57 Worth St., New York City 
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ROCK OF AGES ADVISORY SERVICE, Dept. E-10, Barre, Vermont 


«Without obligation, please send me your 1939 illustrated book, 
ow to Choose a Memorial,” with design suggestions, epitaphs, 








A too-long-deferred choice of a memorial tribute is often 
misinterpreted. Your selection is assured of eloquent and 
appreciative appraisal by friends today, and by posterity, if 
you select a genuine Rock of Ages Memorial—with its im- 
perishable material, exquisite lines and permanently-beauti- 
ful finishes. Demand that your tribute bears the distinctive 
Rock of Ages seal etched into the stone. It alone guarantees 
you the all-time values that accrue from superlative artisan- 
ship, aided by exclusive, patented Rock of Ages finishing 
processes. All memorials so identified carry our Everlasting 
Guarantee, covered by the bond of the National Surety Corp. 
Your nearby Authorized Dealer will show you beautiful 
examples at prices ranging from as low as $35 for a small 
marker to family memorials from $150 to $200, $250 to $400 
and $600, and up to $25,000 and more. 
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How to Beautify and ‘Relievemtae 
BUNION FOOT 


poeue and unsightly bunions 

are usually caused by poor fitting 
shoes and can be relieved and con- 
cealed only by shoes made espe- 
cially for a foot with this enlarged 
joint. Wilbur Coon has created just 
this shoe: no seam neat bunion; 
more room at ball to conceal 
bunion; a sole that permits foot to 
lie flat without bunching; a narrow 
heel, slim instep, and small waist 
to keep foot from sliding forward 
and to avoid crowding. No other 


shoe like this Free Tread Shoe. 

Yet Free Tread Shoes ate so de- 
signed they appear no wider than 
your present shoes. Good looks are 
not sacrificed to obtain comfort. 
Many styles—four heel heights— 
over 200 sizes and fitting combina- 
tions. Mere words can’t express 
their merits. Have a free try-on by 
a Free Tread “Dealety a smttins 
expert). Let your feet and eyes de- 
cide. Save your feet—you can’t buy 
new ones. 

W. B. COON COMPANY 


71 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me your free beck “Problem Feet" and 
name of dealer near me. 
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A MADE-TO-MEASURE FIT IN READY-TO-WEAR SHOES [esau 
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you think is smarter than you are,” she 
said confusedly. 

“Why, listen. Listen, I can’t say anything 
now—you know, the brothers are here 
and there—but it’s nothing, nothing, to 
worry about. Any of us—” 

“And you'll come? You'll meet her?” 

“Why, sure. Sure I’ll come, and meet 
her, if that will make you feel better.” 

“Well, you know how it is—when you’ve 
done a silly thing, you want to undo it. It 


‘| may not be a bit important, but it’s sort 


of—sort of—” 

He agreed that it was “sort of—’ And 
then he said, “Why, say, I could drift over 
tonight, as far as that goes.” 

“Oh, I’m taking the girls out to dinner 
and the movies. It’s a party. You see, it’s 
my birthday—I’m eighteen—and I got a 
check. For fifteen dollars. So ’m giving 
myself a party.” 

“Sounds like fun.” His voice was jolly, 
unaffected. “Gosh, I wish my old man 
would come through with fifteen just now. 
I'd send you a corsage.” 

“Don’t you dare! I'd be sorry I said it, 
about a birthday—” 

“Well, don’t worry, I can’t now—unless 
I pick some violets.” They were both 
laughing. “Anyway I’ve got enough for 
gas on Sunday—if I can borrow Shrimp’s 
Care: 

“There’s always the trolley,” she said 
gaily. 

She was so happy, it was unbelievable. 
To be talking so naturally, so openly— 
just being herself. 

And in that moment she felt suddenly 
es she was herself, actually eighteen at 

ast. 


Playing a No-Run Game 
in Hosiery 
(Continued from page 181) 


is on the market a “mending” preparation 
in the form of a clear, colorless liquid. 
When a drop of it is placed on a run, it har- 
dens and thus stops the run. Carry a handy 
tube of it in your purse for emergencies. 

5. Watch shoe linings and coarse, bristly 
hairs on your legs, for these often cause 
worn places and runs. 

6. From all sides comes this warning, 
but it bears repetition. Wash your stock- 
ings after each wearing. Use lukewarm 
water and light suds and squeeze the 
stockings in the suds. Rinse them thor- 
oughly in clear, lukewarm water, and hang 
them straight over a rod to dry. 

7. There are several knit-back services 
that mend narrow runs and snags at small 
charge. 

Make a study of your own problem. Do 
your stockings wear out at the toe? You 
may need a half-size larger. Do they burst 
out at the knee? You may need hosiery 
of higher gauge. Are you troubled with 
runs or ladders? You may be buying too 
short stockings, with resulting pull on the 
garter, or you may not be careful enough 
in avoiding contact with rough places. Do 
your stockings cling flatteringly? If not, 
you may need to buy a higher twist. 

As you doubtless know, silk is not the 
only fiber used for hosiery. Wool has its 
place for certain climates, for sports, and 
for children. Cotton lisle is also a favorite, 
particularly for hiking and sports, al- 
though fashion has decreed it even for 
evening wear. These stockings can be 
bought in many interesting weaves and 
meshes. 

Perhaps you have heard exciting rumors 
of new stockings in the making—that is, 
knitted with new fibers produced by 
chemical laboratories. They are not yet on 
the market; but when they finally arrive, 
they will bring another interesting devel- 
opment in the manufacture of stockings. 











WE BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE! 


Guaranteed to outwear the shirt (itself 
guaranteed for one year) WINGS col- 
lar and cuffs never fray because they’re 
protected both inside and out with 
GENUINE AEROPLANE CLOTH. 
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Shirt Co., Greenville, S$ 1 
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pin curler. One Curler 
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as many curls as you want. 
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stores and department stores. Get one today. 
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Directors of Destiny 


(Continued from page 31) 

of an easy life,” frittering and dreaming 
away his youth. When he was fourteen, 
his father died, at the age of sixty-six, and 
Adolf’s “soft-down” life became softer. 
He gave up all pretense of studying for 
the civil service then, a career his father 
had been determined to have him follow. 
No slave’s life for him, Adolf boasted, 
growing eloquent about the great things 
he was going to do. To please his mother 
he went to school for another two years; 
but when he was sixteen, she agreed to his 
leaving, although he had not finished his 
course. 

Until he was eighteen Adolf loafed at 
home, doing odd jobs for his adoring 
mother and lording it over his young sis- 
ter. Paula, eight years younger, heartily 
disliked her glib brother. 

Although Klara was suffering intensely 
with the cancerous growth that was soon 
to end her life, she finally brought her- 
self to send Adolf away to Vienna to begin 
his art studies. To the Vienna that had 
defeated her so many years before. And 
where he, too, was to fail. For, in spite of 
two attempts, he could not pass the en- 
trance examinations of the Academy. 
His submitted drawings were dismissed 
for lack of ability. 

That shock was too much. Klara, only 
forty-eight, died and left her nineteen- 
year-old son penniless, too proud to work, 
and trained for nothing. 

Ever since then Adolf Hitler has been 
trying to justify his mother’s faith in him. 

Hitler’s mother gave him his “mission” 
in life and the wish to achieve it; but his 
father also gave him an inheritance. An 
inheritance first of all of a ruthless will- 
power that may break, but will never 
bend. From his father, too, Hitler learned 
what fear is and what force can do. He 
was terrified of his father, hated him for 
the beatings he received himself and for 
those his mother suffered. Yet he saw 
that the ability to give those beatings, pure 
force, makes a man boss, even in his own 
home. And he has never forgotten that in 
boss rule it is force that counts. 

When Hitler speaks, there is at first 
an awful moment of self-doubt. He is 
afraid. Of what? Of something in himself? 
Then he suddenly changes. His eyes light 
up, he becomes tense, sure, and pours 
forth a torrent of oratory. 

It is that internally frightened man that 
Klara Hitler brought into the world fifty 
years ago. It is that unsure yet undeviating 
man who bursts into tears when his will 
is obstructed. It is that man who is afraid 
to stop in his climb to power for fear that 
to stop is to fall. 

Klara Hitler never cured a great deal 
of her son’s weakness. For nineteen years 
she helped him to build an arrogant cover- 
ing for it, and she coached him in great- 
ness. She gave him a god complex, but 
she could not make him a god. 


Vp RsecL ing six years older than Hit- 
ler, was also a problem child and a 
“mother’s pet.” Like Hitler, he was bullied 
by his father and pampered by his mother. 
A mother who, just as did Klara Hitler, 
died of illness when her son was nineteen. 
But whereas Hitler since his mother’s 
death has excluded women from his life, 
Mussolini has constantly searched for a 
mother-substitute. 

Mussolini’s mother was Rosa Maltoni, 
the village schoolteacher of Forli. She 
married the village blacksmith, Alessan- | 
dro Mussolini. Both of them came from 
peasant homes. The Mussolinis were ex- 
tremely poor; but they were little different 
from their neighbors, for all in the Romag- | 











na were poor. Because of that poverty 
Alessandro was, like his neighbors, a 
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YOUR COAT, MADAM! 


Toss it back—show its Botany la- 
bel. It means the finest quality...an 
All-American fabric from an All- 
American mjll...chosen from a his- 
tory-making anniversary collection 
... this year more beautiful than ever. 


Look for the Botany label in coats, dresses, 
suits, sweaters, infants’ and 
children’s wear. 
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ELECTRIC FAN-FORCED IT CIRCULATES as it heats 
e a —drawing in cold air from 

floor, heating it and fan- 

forcing it into room, 


EASILY CARRIED from one 
place to another, wher- 
ever extra or temporary 
heat is needed. Plugs into 
any 110-AC wall outlet. 


SAFE WITH CHILDREN. Mo- 
tor, heating element and 
fanenclosed in attractive, 
protective metal cabinet. 
Efficient and economical. 
Approved by Underwriters’ 
and Good Housekeeping. 





HEATERS 


Deluxe Model 201A 
above. Ivory enamel fin- 
ish, maroon trim. Chrome 
grille. Toe switch and glow 
light. 1134” high...$9.95 
Deluxe Model 201 same 
as above, with tan and 
brown finish...... $8.95 
Standard Model 101. 
Smaller size, 10” high, 
Two-tone green...$6.95 
Junior Model 50. Small- 
est size—7 14” high. Green 
morocco finish. .... $4.95 
65 CENTS HIGHER DENVER & WEST 


Sold by hardware, electri- 
cal, department and other 
stores. If you don’t find it, 
any model will besent to you 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., COLUMBUS, IND. 
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Revolutionary Socialist. To show his views 
he named his first son Benito, after Benito 
Juarez, the liberator of Mexico. His second 
son, and only other child, was named 
Arnaldo. 

Rosa was a plump, emotional, motherly 
woman. She nursed her rowdy son Benito 
and soothed all the cuts and bruises he 


was forever bringing home. He ran to} 


her every time he got into trouble, and she 
protected him. She helped him with his 
studies and was proud of his agile mind. 

Alessandro, the father, had a hearty 


appetite for life. He was proud of his own | 


strength, as a wrestler is proud. And be- 
cause he wanted his boys to be tough, too, 
he gave them liberal doses of the back 
of his hand—a smith’s hand that fell hard. 
Benito often felt its force, for he was an 
unruly, violent boy, always in fights. In 
the hope of curbing him, his mother sent 
him to a religious school; but even from 
there he was expelled for fighting. 

Only one person, his mother, could con- 
trol young Benito. He adored her and 
might have outgrown his truculence if she 
had lived. But when he was nineteen, and 
a schoolteacher, as she had been, Rosa 
Mussolini died. Benito, hating the world 
and defying it, ran away to Switzerland. 

It was in Switzerland that Mussolini, 
twenty, met Angelica Balabanoff, a Rus- 
sian Socialist. At twenty-four she was a 
Ph.D. For the next ten years, she was his 
mentor in Socialism. She gave him his 
schooling in practical politics, and without 
her influence he might still be a dis- 
gruntled village teacher. 


Ae BALABANOFF, now sixty, 
had also left home when she was 
nineteen. But it was a home very different 
from Mussolini’s. The daughter of a 
wealthy Russian landowner, she was 
brought up in luxury in a twenty-two- 
room house near Kiev. Her imperious 
mother, who expected her to grow up into 
a gentlewoman and marry someone suit- 
ably wealthy, had her taught only man- 
ners, embroidery, dancing, and languages. 
Anxious for a life with more purpose, she 
broke with her family and went to Brus- 
sels to study at the University. There she 
received her Ph.D. and her Marxism. 

She carried on her studies in England, 
Germany, and Italy, and while a student in 
Rome joined the Socialist Party. In 1903 
she was a speaker at an Italian Socialist 
meeting in Lausanne. At that meeting she 
met Mussolini. He was a Socialist then, 
like his father; but in Switzerland he was 
living as a vagrant, sleeping under bridges 
and starving. She found him food, a place 
to sleep, and work to do in the Party. But 
he made such violent speeches that the 
usually tolerant Switzerland expelled him. 

In his. speeches Mussolini, tortured by 
an inferiority complex, cursed those he 
envied. In his vitriolic outbursts he con- 
demned those who had the comforts he 
wanted. And for such outbursts he was 
arrested eleven times. 

In 1910 it was Balabanoff who helped 
him found a Socialist paper in his home 
town, Forli. And two years later she be- 
came joint editor with him of Italy’s main 
Socialist newspaper, Avanti, in Milan. She 
broke with him in 1914—and has been his 
bitterest opponent since—when he wrote 
an article in Avanti urging Italy to partici- 
pate in the World War. That article ended 
his career as a Socialist. He was forced to 
resign from both the paper and the Party. 
However, with money he is said to have 
received from the French government, he 


| promptly founded his own paper, II Popolo 


d’Italia—now the official organ of Il Duce’s 
government. 

Trained as a revolutionary by Bala- 
banoff, Mussolini used that knowledge and 
the military tactics he learned in the war 
to found a party of his own in 1919 and 


(2 See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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to rise spectacularly to power in 1922. 

e woman who has accompanied him 
in this climb to dictatorship in Italy re- 
ceives little public mention. She is Donna 
Rachele Mussolini, wife of Il Duce and 
mother of his five children. Seven years 
younger than her husband, she is a blonde, 
sweet-natured woman, who has never 
taken any interest in politics. She is still, 
in spite of the fine dresses her daughter 
makes her wear, a simple peasant woman, 
a kindly hausfrau. 

Donna Rachele was born in a stone hut 
in the same Romagna country as Mus- 
solini, and in even greater poverty. Her 
father, Agostino Guidi, was a peasant. He 
died when Rachele was seven, and the 
Widow Guidi, penniless, hired herself out 
as a field laborer in the summer and as 
kitchen help in the winter. 

One winter she found a job as cook at 
the Inn of the Lamb in Forli. The inn- 
keeper was Alessandro Mussolini, who 
had given up his smithy after his wife 
had died and his son had run away. 
Rachele became the inn slavey. 

By the time she was twenty she had 
grown up to be the pretty barmaid of the 
Inn of the Lamb. It was then that she fell 
in love with the swaggering young Benito. 
She lived with him as his wife for ten 
years and bore him three children before 
he married her in 1922. 

Mussolini has always been too arrogant 
to take advice from a man, so his teachers 
have been women—his ’ mother, Bala- 
banoff, his daughter Edda. Yet a home 
where he could find comfort, be appreci- 
ated and pampered—he has needed that, 
too. And it is that maternal, adoring care 
that Donna Rachele has given him for 
twenty-seven years. She has never quar- 
reled with him, nor does she resent the 
fact that he has never shared the limelight 
with her. Never having gone to school, she 
tried to keep up with the family and 
acquired what vague education she has by 
studying with Vittorio and Bruno when 
they were growing up. 

Donna Rachele was the mother of five 
children before she took to beauty culture 
and tried to live up to her husband’s 
position. Now she dresses well, has her 
nails done by a manicurist, uses powder 
and lipstick, and sometimes goes on a 
reducing diet to please her family. Her 
youngest child, Anna-Maria, aged eight, 
is the only one of the family who has her 
gentle nature and sweet disposition. 


He most dominant of Mussolini’s chil- 
dren is Edda, the twenty-seven-year- 
old Countess Ciano. She is Mussolini’s 
oldest child and his favorite. In 1930, when 
she was eighteen, she married the hand- 
some diplomat, Count Ciano, who is nine 
years older than she is. They now have 
three sons, the youngest born a year ago. 

So important is her influence on her 
father, that in Rome it is said that people 
talk about the “good old days of Musso- 
lini.” For this handsome, brown-eyed, lean 
daughter of Il Duce is credited with hav- 
ing inspired the Rome-Berlin Axis. She 
is intelligent, strong willed, and ambitious. 
Like her father, she likes strong action. 
She approved of Italy’s part in the Ethi- 
opian and Spanish wars. And she heartily 
believes in Il Duce’s dream of a new 
Roman Empire. 

The autocratic Edda, an ardent Fascist, 
admires Prussian methods. She is fiercely 
anti-British, and she helped persuade her 
father that cooperation with Germany 
was the best means of breaking Britain’s 
hold in the Mediterranean. Reluctant as 
he was to share the European stage with 
Hitler, whom he considers his imitator, he 
started on the course Edda pointed out to 
him and is now the junior member of the 
Hitler-Mussolini firm. 

da, more than anyone else, knows 
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HOMEWOOD — THE ALL GAS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING HOME 
Kyanize Finishes Used Exclusively Inside and Oxt 


Kyanize Se/f-Smoothing Paints are used at the New York 
World’s Fair... contribute to the gay life and color 
for which the Fair is noted. Kyanize was used exclu- 
sively in Homewood, the all gas Good Housekeeping 
Home at the Court of Flame. Old homes painted with 


A Few Famous 
Kyanize Products 


LUSTAQUIK ENAMEL. 
SUPER SERVICE 


HOUSE PAINT. Kyanize live again. New homes are guaranteed a long 
SoA and colorful life. Kyanize Finishes are designed for 


beauty — built for wear. Try any Kyanize Finish once 
-..you'll prefer it for life. Write for free booklet, “How 
to Get Paint Color Effects Used in Homewood.” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


924 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Ryanize | 


SELF-SMOOTHING 
PAINTS -VARNISHES-ENAMELS 
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FLAT WALL FINISH, 
CELOID ENAMEL, 
KYGRON. 
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What a Relief! 


“UNCORK” 
YOUR CORN 


LINIT iF 
} makes your |'\: 


CURTAINS | 


stay clean |: 
longer ' 


// Linit is the modern starch 

. it penetrates the fabric 
instead of merely coating 
the surface...it restores the 
original dressing that made 
them so pretty when new. 
Keep your curtains lovely 
with Linit. 















No need now to risk 
dangerous home paring 


Now it’s easy to get rid of ugly painful corns for 

good, without the risk of dangerous home paring. 
Here’s how: fit scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly 
over corn. It relieves pain quickly by removing 
pressure. Special medicated formula (D) centers 
on the corn, gently loosens it so it can be lifted | 
out—easily, painlessly. | 
Simply by avoiding pressure and friction, which | 
cause corns, you can be free from them for good! | 


So don’t suffer needlessly.Get rid of corns this easy 


way without risk of dangerous home GED 


paring. Get Blue-Jay corn plasters to- 
CORN 







"teed post card for Linit Chart, 
FREE: tit reveals the modern expert 
method of home laundering. Address: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dept.G10, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Sta., N. Y. C. 





day. 25¢ for a package of 6. 
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HE DOESNT 


KNOW- BUT 
YOU SHOULD 


How can you protect your chil- 
dren from goitre? The best 
answer is Worcester lIodized Salt. 
The Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association 
states: “Iodized Salt used daily as 
the only salt on the table and in 
cooking richly supplements the 
iodine of diets deficient in that 
element and thus helps to pro- 
tect against simple goitre.” So 
be sure you insist on Worcester 
Iodized Salt in the big 2 pound 
(32 oz.) money-saving package. 
Worcester Salt Co., America’s 
oldest refiner of pure salt, New 
York, U.S. A. 
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COOKING TIME and TEMPERATURE CHART 
By Good Housekeeping Institute 


You'll be able to take more of the guesswork out of cooking and 
achieve new culinary triumphs, if you'll hang one of these new charts 
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in your kitchen. lt gives accurately worked out time and temperatures 
for baking pies, cakes, breads and puddings; for roasting meats and 
poultry of various kinds, cuts and weights; and deep fat frying of cro- 
quettes, doughnuts, fritters, french fried potatoes and fish. Legibly 
printed on washable oilcloth, ready to hang in your kitchen. Price 20c. 


TO ORDER: Send stamps, check or money order (not cash) to Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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MAKER ALL GLASS.. 
MAKES YOUR GLASS COFFEE This sensational CORY ROD replaces filters 


that use springs, hooks, chains, wires. It's ALL glass. Ends bother 
and expense of filter cloths. Brews magnificent tea as well as 


Eation to Vite! ‘ich, wholesome coffee. UNTOUCHED BY METAL. Simplify and 


nes Se modernize YOUR Glass Coffee Maker for 50c. At dealers’ every- 


AMAZ ING { where. CORY RODis an extra value with 
i = 
| ¥ 3a COFFEE 


ef 


See the striking new streamlined models—easier ¢ 
to clean. Complete de luxe equipment, included 
in price. Over 14 patented and exclusive features. 
Syl Matching Handle, dual purpose Stand and Cover 
'Glass.< Zesn for upper glass, hinged Decanter Cover, Coffee 
| 7 


i | Measure and Heat-resisting glass by CORNING. 
J | 


ZW \ My l Beautiful New Restaurant Models. Write for Catalog 
A QS Shown af right: Royal 7-8 cup Model, $3.95 ‘ 
x With “Hi-Low”’ Electric Unit, $6.45 re 
e LE 8 s i 
Filter ROD 50 : tay Winois 
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what her father’s thoughts are. In con- 
stant touch with him, she has her hand in 
all of Italy’s present moves. She and her 
father between them are schooling Count 
Ciano, now thirty-six, to be Il Duce’s 
successor. As foreign minister, Count 
Ciano does Mussolini’s foreign visiting 
for him—accompanied by Edda. 

When Italy makes her next bold move, 
a man with an outthrust jaw, hurling 
fiery words, will be on the stage directing. 
But a dark-haired woman with an alert 
face will be giving him the cues. 


ON ANOTHER stage and across the 
board as Europe is now divided is 
another woman whose voice is low but 
whose force carries. Like Countess Ciano, 
Mrs. Arthur Neville Chamberlain, wife 
of the British Prime Minister, is an assist- 
ant director in European politics. They are 
perhaps the two women with the most 
influence in Europe today. 

As Chamberlain himself has said: “No 
political man owes more to his wife than 
I do.” He has admitted that were it not 
for her he would never have entered 
politics. And were it not for her he, a 
man of seventy, would have retired before 
now. But she is convinced that he is 
Britain’s man of the hour—and she has 
convinced him of it, too. 

There can have been few wives in his- 
tory with as much direct influence on 
events as Mrs. Chamberlain. For her 
husband, who openly gives her credit for 
it, consults her on every move he makes. 
Theirs is a hard-and-fast partnership, 
formed to further his career. 

Before women secured the vote in Eng- 
land, she was an ardent feminist. Today 
she throws all her force into assisting her 
Prime Minister husband. She thoroughly 
supports him in his policy as a Conserva- 
tive, although she constantly urges him 
to take a stronger personal line. His 
flights to Germany during the crisis in 
September, 1938—while she went to pray 
for him at Westminster Abbey—were the 
result of her tutoring in personal politics. 

Not only does Chamberlain rely on the 
counsel of his wife, Annie—in 1911 she was 
the socialite Annie Vere Cole when he, 
at forty-two, married her—but he has her 
help in writing his speeches. She supplies 
the literary references he so frequently 
makes and is partial to quoting Shake- 
speare. 

When Chamberlain met Annie Cole, he 
was a Birmingham businessman. He was 
the second son of the rich Joseph Cham- 
berlain, brought up by an American step- 
mother and educated for the life of a 
gentleman. Annie Cole, too, was educated 
for a life of ease. She was born in Edin- 
burgh of an Irish mother and a soldier 
father, Major W. U. Cole, who died in 
India when she was young. 

She has said that before her marriage 
politics meant little to her, but that after 
she became Mrs. Neville Chamberlain 
they became her chief interest in life. So 
anxious was she to have her husband 
elected when he first ran for Parliament 
in 1918 that she toured Birmingham on 
a bicycle to get him votes. He has never 
been out of public life since then. 

The Chamberlains have two grown chil- 
dren—a married daughter of twenty- 
seven and a son Frank of twenty-four— 
but the family is not a close one. Husband 
and wife spend most of their time to- 
gether. They have an early breakfast, 
then take a daily walk in St. James’s 
Park, and for the rest of the day they are 
working separately or together on politics. 
They have few friends and restrict their 
entertaining to obligatory official affairs. 
Their relaxations—gardening, bird study, 
walking, books—are shared by the man 
and the woman who together are Britain’s 
Prime Minister. 


How to Overcome Fear of 


FALSE TEETH 


that “‘refuse to stay put’’ 





he illustration shows how receding gums 
cause a dental plate to become loose. 
Have your dentist readapt your plate to 
gum tissue changes so that it will again 
rest on a good, firm foundation, feel tighter 
and more comfortable. And until your 
dentist does this, daily sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plate to help safe- 
guard your eating and talking from the 
annoyance and embarrassment of a loose, 
wabbly, slipping plate. Thousands over- 
come loose plate worry in this simple way. 
This pleasant powder forms a thin, reten- 
tive seal between plate sae eum bees 
you eat and talk in greater comitort. in 
mildly alkaline (non-acid), FASTEETH 
soothes tissue made tender by chafing of 
a loose plate and allays inflammation due 
to excessive acid mouth. 
Does not sour. Checks 
bad plate odor (denture 
breath). No pasty taste or 
feeling. Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 
Any dental plate held tighter by 
FASTEETH leads to keener eating 


enjoyment and social pleasure. 






























KIND OF SILK 
CHIFFON HOSIERY 


Wears Longer Because It’s Made by 
an Exclusive Process to RESIST 
Snags and Pull-Threads 


Save money on your hosiery bills! Ex- 
clusive, patented SNAG-PROOFED 
chiffon hosiery thread resists snags and 
runs. Outwears ordinary hosiery, as 
proved by an actual impartial wear 
test, made by a famous National Testing 
Laboratory. 

Flattering, lovely, exquisitely sheer and 
free from rings and shadows. Made in 
your individual length. Available only 
through authorized representatives who 
call at your home—not sold in stores. 
Representatives in hundreds of towns and cities 
everywhere—if you cannot locate the Snag- 
Proofed Representative in your town, write us. 


Dignified Money-Making Opportunity for 
ambitious women intnoducine SERS PROOPED 
to their friends and neighbors. Actual sample 
of hose furnished. Write for details. 

American Silk Hosiery Mills 
Dept. A-130, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAG-PROOFED THREAD 
Tightly twisted, 
cable-like. It re- 






ORDINARY SILK THREAD 
Loose fibres catch 
easily. Invite snags 








Insist on genuine 
SURE-FIT 
FURNITURE 
COVERS 
Chairs Sofas 


r $995 $495 





These new Sure-Fit printed-knit 
furniture covers are so like cre- 
tonne they defy detection. Lovely 
rich, fascinating duotones and 
multi-color patterns. With the Sta- 
Fast feature. You simply slip on, 
tuck in and tie. 

At leading Department and Furniture 
stores, or write for FREE swatches to 


SURE-FIT PRODUCTS CO., Dept. G-10, 
H & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Penna, 
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In striking contrast is Russia’s sixty-| 
year-old Stalin, who is a ruggedly iso-| 
lated helmsman. Stalin has _ probably 
not been greatly influenced by any woman) 
during his life. And yet two women were! 
close to him—his mother, who died at the) 
age of seventy-eight two years ago, and 
his young wife, who was only thirty when 
she died in 1932. 

Stalin, whose real name is Josef Vis-| 
sarionovitsch Djugashvili, was made self- 
reliant by the dangerous life he led as a 
revolutionary. His frequent imprison- 
ments kept him out of touch with his 
mother. And when he married, he chose a 
wife who never became his career partner. 

Stalin’s mother, Ekaterina Djugashvili, 
was a gentle Georgian peasant woman. 
She was twenty when her son Josef was 
born. The first three Djugashvili children, 
boys, did not survive long after birth, and 
in Gori, where Stalin was born, people 
said that Ekaterina Djugashvili took a 
vow when she was with child for the) 
fourth time that if God let the son she! 
wished for live, she would make him a} 
priest. And it was a priest that she always 
wanted “Soso”—the Georgian diminutive 
of Josef—to be. His father, Vissarion, was 
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WOMEN CAN FIGURE 


A provocative and stimulat- 
ing article on running the 
nation’s household, from 
the point of view of those 
who run the nation’s homes 


By MARGARET 
CULKIN BANNING 
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a cobbler and wanted Soso to follow his 
trade. He died when Josef was eleven. 

Her son, she said, was always a good 
boy, and she never needed to punish him. 
He was keen at his lessons, and there was 
nothing that he did not want to learn. 
Her greatest wish for this boy that she 
loved more than anything in the world 
was that he should finish his schooling 
and become a priest. With that in view she 
enrolled him in the theological college at 
Tiflis. But he became the leader of a secret 
group of young Socialists in the seminary. 
And because Socialism was taboo in Rus- 
sia, the nineteen-year-old Stalin was ex- 
pelled from the school for his “subversive 
activities.” From then on he lived the life 
of a revolutionary. 

Until he was twenty-three, Soso, all the 
while carrying on his Socialist agitation, 


lived with his mother in their meager| , 


home in Tiflis. She took little interest in his| 
political work. Nothing he ever achieved, | 
not even his place in the Kremlin, ever 


| seemed to her so worth while as the priest- 
| hood he had abandoned. 


Stalin, as one of the founders of the| 
illegal Marxist party in Tiflis, was arrested| 
for the first time when he was twenty- 
three. That was the beginning for him of | 
nineteen years of struggle with the Czarist 


| police. Six times he was arrested, im-| 


prisoned, banished. Five times he escaped.| 
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How’s your baby’s 
night life? 


Are his “‘nighties’”’ always coming open— 
always shedding buttons? Ask for night 
wear with GRIPPERS —secure—durable— 
and so convenient, even 
tiny tots can dress them- 
selves! Night wear with 
GRIPPERS is now avail- 
able in leading stores! 
*The laundry-broof snap fas- © 
tener that ends button bother. 
Guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping Magazine as adver- 
tised therein. 


GRIPPERS s: 


night wear 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 
WITH CLOPAY PRODUCTS 





- ®@ Most homes in America use on€ or more 


CLOPAY Products to save money, add new 
beauty and lessen work. Your favorite store 


15c CLOPAY “‘ Lintone’’ WINDOW SHADES. 
Made of new fibre material. Look like 
fine cloth. Cost only 15c each. Two 
years’ wear and more. At 5c and 10c 
and neighborhood stores everywhere. 


CLOPAY WASHABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Amazing new fibre-material—oil-fin- 
ished. Wash spotless clean with soap 
and water. Cost only 35c complete on 
roller. At 5c and 10c and neighborhood 
stores everywhere. 


FABRAY Pique WASHABLE SHADES. New 
finish gives beautiful striped effect 
like woven cloth when held to light. 
100% washable. Yet only 45c complete 
on roller. At 5c and 10c and neighbor- 
hood stores everywhere. 


DURAY “Guaranteed” WALLPAPER 
Paint-coated. The ONLY wallpaper 
guaranteed washable 3 years. Is actu- 
ally scrubbable with soap and water. 
Many beautiful patterns. Not expen- 
sive. At all good wallpaper dealers. 


CLOPAY CELLOPHANE CURTAINS with new 
reinforced edges. Resist 
tearing. Smart and practi- 
cal. At department, 5c & 
10c and neighborhood 
stores. 50c a pair. 


CLOPAY GARMENT STORAGE BAGS. Used 

- in millions of homes for 5 
protecting stored clothes against 
moths. At 10c and department stores. 


JIFFY-TINT—new CONTROLLED way 
to fast-dye. Send 10c for full size package 
containing 4 primary colors. 


SANITEX GARMENT STORAGE BAGS. Used 











; ~~ 
by best cleaners to deliver garments a 
for moth protection. Ask your cleaner 
to deliver your cleaned clothes in Sani- 





tex bags. Costs only few cents extra. 


CLOPAY CORP., 1283 Clopay Sq., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ECONOMICAL. These garments _ 
actually grow with the child because __ 
of the patented up-and-down stretch. 
lee PERFECT COMFORT for active 
children of every build because 
Quickees fit by weight, not by age. 
Will not burt or bind in the crotch. | 

_SAGLESS DROP-SEAT. The ex- 
tra-stretch Lastex* is anchored by 

our patented no-needle process. _ : 

STREAMLINED APPEARANCE — 

Fits like a smart swim-suit, yet has 

plenty of freedom for action. 
FABRICS. Specially knitted, fine 

quality, stand plenty of tubbing. All- 

cotton, also various mixtures. 


| POPULAR PRICES. For GIRLS 


_and BOYS 2 to 16, 
FREE BOOKLET win ongc2. 
by BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. ~ : 
AT LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES 


SUS OTN Cn TTT Cn Caer aE es 





PRONOUNCED 
(SIT-TRUE) 


Pie Le Ore: DM aaeay 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


No measuring, mixing, sifting. 


Just add water, roll and bake. 
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Altogether he spent eight years behind 
prison walls or in prison camps. 

For his mother those were years of in- 
cessant worry and anxiety. When he was 
banished to Turukhansky Kray in the 
Arctic Circle, she did not see him for four 
years. He was thirty-eight when he was 
released. 

After Stalin, at the age of forty-seven, 
became the Soviet dictator, his mother 
saw little of him. Moscow was two thou- 
sand long miles away from her home in 
Georgia. He occasionally traveled to Tiflis 
to visit her; but she went to Moscow only 
once. She liked her own home much bet- 
ter, her two rooms in Tiflis that were 
cramped with the old furniture she had 
had about her all her life. And it was there 
she died in 1937. 

The only other woman who has played 
a significant part in Stalin’s life was hi 
wife, Nadezhda Sergeyevna Alliluyeva, 
much younger than he and the mother of 
his two children. She was the daughter of 
an old revolutionary friend of his, a Lenin- 
grad locksmith. Stalin married her in 1919 
when he was forty and she was seventeen. 
She bore Stalin a son, Vassily, now an 
athletic boy of eighteen, and a daughter, 
ee scholastic, thirteen-year-old Svet- 

ana. 

Nadezhda Alliluyeva-Stalina was, in so 
far as the inquiring world was concerned, 
a mystery woman. She did not figure at 
all in Stalin’s public life and was never 
feted as the wife of Russia’s dictator. In 
fact, for the six years before her death, 
she went about Moscow unnoticed and 
unknown. Few people in Russia even 
knew that Stalin had had a wife until 
they saw him walking in the small, strictly 
private procession at her funeral. 

She had been a beautiful Caucasian 
woman, and young, yet so quiet and shy 
that she never emerged from the shadow 
of her husband. For her own bent was 
not toward politics, but toward science. 
Research minded, she went day after day 
and year after year to the Industrial Acad- 
emy, where she worked in the chemical 
laboratory studying, among other things, 
the production of rayon. And if she cut. 
her classes there, she was reproved for it, 
because no one at the laboratory knew 
that she was Stalin’s wife. 

At home, in the big house on the out- 
skirts of Moscow, she lived in a narrow 
circle of old friends. She never entertained 
officially or took any part in the social life 
of Moscow. She made a home where Stalin 
might relax, where Stalin was comfortable 
in his shirt sleeves. A rocklike man who 
shares no confidences, he probably never 
talked state affairs with his wife. But she 
gave him what no other dictator has— 
serenity. 

When she died very suddenly of appen- 
dicitis seven years ago, Stalin allowed only 
a bare announcement of her death, and 
no mourning. He buried her, without re- 
ligious ceremony, in the graveyard of the 
historic Novodevichi Convent in Moscow, 
where her tomb lies near that of Chekhov. 


ie wife of France’s strong-man Pre- 
mier died, as did Nadya Alliluyeva, in 
1932. She was Madame Edouard Daladier, 
a wealthy Englishwoman. Daladier, like 
Stalin, married when he was forty. His 
wife died eight years later, after a seven= 
year illness. She bore Daladier two sons, 
who, now thirteen and sixteen, are out- 
standing students in a Paris school. 
Daladier, like Stalin, like Mussolini, 
comes of peasant stock. His ancestors were 
all farmers, or artisans, and his father was 
a baker in the southern French town of 
Carpentras, where Edouard was born 
fifty-five years ago. Daladier, who grew 
up with one brother and a sister, was an 
unusually brilliant student. By the time 
he was thirty, he had reached his goal of 
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New Gloves’ 


Guaranteed 6 Months 
Stand Dry Cleaners 





new type all-liquid-proof gloves 

SOFT RUBBER LINED - 
von enjoy protecting your hands from greases, dry 
cleaners, harsh cleaning fluids when you wear 
Ebonettes. Made of remarkable Du Pont neoprene, they 
are guaranteed to keep their tailored fit, won't rot, far 
outlast ordinary rubber gloves, are easy on and off. 
Ebonettes make it a pleasure to keep your hands 
attractive. Save money on house- 
hold gloves—ask your favorite dealer 
for Ebonettes. 


THE PIONEER RUBBER CO. 


WILLARD, OHIO 










THEY ALMOST GOT 
OUR BROTHER! 


Worms, | mean! We all had them, but brother 
nearly died — and were we scared! Then the 


Man of the House came in. "Sergeant's PUPPY 
CAPSULES for you,"" he said, and gave us some. 





Boy, we certainly whipped those worms! And was 
the Man pleased! ""With PUPPY CAPSULES now 
and SURE-SHOT when you're bigger,"" he says, 
"the worms will never get you!"' 





He's going to raise us by the new Sergeant's DOG 
BOOK. It's got an article by Albert Payson 
Terhune, too. The BOOK is free at drug and pet 
stores, or with this coupon. Don't miss it! 


» 
Sergeants ‘ 
pee aes 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. a 
Dept. GF-10, Richmond, Va. i 
Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 


Name 





Address. 


City. Pei cg ec ng gh ac te OR ae a 
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becoming a history teacher. Then the. war 
broke out, and for four years he served 
in the trenches. In 1919, when he was 
thirty-five, he entered politics. He has 
been a politician ever since—holding posts 
in eleven cabinets and being Premier of 
France three times. 

Since his wife’s death in 1932 Daladier 
has had as his housekeeper his widowed 
sister, who, all through her childhood, 
helped in her father’s bakery. She never 
appears in public; but she runs Daladier’s 
home and has brought up his two sons. 
She has given this absorbed, grave, stolid 
man the kind of intimate home life that 
all Frenchmen desire. She knows his stub- 
bornness, his nervousness, his love of 
books, his hatred of social life. So she has 
made a home for him that is a little bit 
like the old days at Carpentras. When he 
returns to it depressed, as he did from 
Munich a year ago, she knows how to 
make him stand up like a peasant and go 
on against bad weather. 


Oe woman whose job is home- 
making for the head of a government 
is Sefora Francisco Franco, the forty- 
two-year-old wife of the dictator of Spain. 
Her home is smart, luxurious, full of 
people and movement. It is the home of a 
military man. 

Senora Franco, who was Carmen Polo, 
the daughter of a wealthy Spanish mer- 
chant, before she married in 1923, is beau- 
tiful, elegant, cultured, sophisticated. 
Coming of an old and well-to-do family, 
she has always been accustomed to so- 
ciety, to refinement, to life in the grand 
manner. She has known Franco since she 
was fifteen; but it was only after Franco 
had won recognition in Spain and was 
about to be made a general—at the early 
age of thirty-two—that her family allowed 
her, at twenty-six, to marry him. 

The Francos have one daughter, Car- 
mencita, who is ten. She, like her mother, 
takes part in public affairs. When she is 
old eneugh to marry, her father hopes that 
she will choose an army man. 

Franco, born forty-seven years ago in 
Galicia, was brought up in a family of five 
children by his stoical, very religious 
mother and a father who was often at sea. 
He broke away early from the strong in- 
fluence of his mother, who died in 1934 
while on her way to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome; for he started his military educa- 
tion when he was fourteen. 

What little private life he has now— 
he does not like seclusion—is directed by 
the well-dressed wife who inspires his 
tremendous ambition. She makes a home 
for him, a glittering setting, where Franco 
finds the background for his new role as 
dictator. 

Behind each of the six men dominating 
Europe today—Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Franco—stands a 
woman. Sometimes only the shadow of 
a woman, a memory. Sometimes a dy- 
namic woman holding the reins. Women 
history will remember. For they molded 
the men, and the men have shaped events. 

To no one of them does history owe 
more than to Klara Hitler. To that 
thwarted Klara Hitler, dead now thirty- 
one years, who made of her moonstruck 
son a frustrated god—who, imagining 
Olympus, sits on a Bavarian moun- 
taintop and dreams of a destiny too big 
for a man. He may crumble the earth in 
reaching for it. 

History, this history that we are making, 
also owes a debt to the political strategist, 
Edda Ciano, for the Rome-Berlin Axis. To 
Annie Chamberlain, who sent her husband 


Bl | to Munich for the death of Czechoslovakia. 


| And to Ekaterina Djugashvili, who did not 
| keep the vow of making her son a priest. 
| For today—as yesterday, as tomorrow— 
| voiceless women are heard, 
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NURSERY PADS WASH!” 


You're right, baby... . It was a great thing 
for mother when Curity, a leading maker of 
hospital dressings, introduced this new type 
protective nursery pad for crib, lap and bas- 
sinet. These pads wash clean with amazing 
ease and dry four times faster than old-fash- 
ioned pads! Their surgical-weave, layette- 
cloth fabric takes care of that. And they have 
no bulky filler to retain stains, retard drying. 
Remarkably absorbent, they are a prerequi- 
site for use over all types of rubberized wa- 
terproof sheets to protect baby trom excess 
moisture which might cause skin irritation. 
Made in small, medium and large sizes.... 
They dry so fast you can get along splendid- 
ly with a smaller supply. Mail coupon for a 
sample. Try the Curity diaper, too. It also 
washes easier, dries faster, is more absorbent 


- —and has no hems, 
it QayottocQoth 
DIAPERS - NURSERY MASKS 


NURSERY PADS 


HOW EASY THESE 





KENDALL MILLS — Dept. 106 — Walpole, Mass. 
In Canada: Kendall Mills, Ltd., Station K, Toronto 
Please send me (only one to each individual) : 
| [) Layettecloth Nursery Pad, 40c enclosed 
| () Full-size Curity Layettecloth Diaper, 15c enclosed 


| Name 
Address 
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K-VENIENCES 
DOUBLE CLOSET 
‘ CAPACITY 


Make Tidiness 













Automatic 
These cleverly designed 
fixtures will give you 
oz e that extra closet space you 
No. 4 desire — insure orderliness — 







keep garments in better condi- 
tion and quickly accessible. 
There are Shoe Racks, Hat Hold- 
ers, Tie Racks, Trouser and 
Skirt Hangers, Garment 
Carriers, etc.—40 items. 
In thousands of homes. 


Shoe Racks 
$1.50 each 


Inexpensive, easy toin- 
stall. Sold by leading 
department and hard- 
ware stores. 
FREE CATALOG— 
Shows How to Double Closet 
Capacity te Today! 
KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
Dept G-10, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Hou 
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Sleep in COMFORT all night long! 
goes out with the light! Then their generous size, their gen- 


treat’ you to such sleeping comfort as you’ve never known. 
And because they are sturdily woven, of the world’s 
choicest wools, Kenwoods give you a lifetime of 
service, remaining always soft and beautiful, always 
like new. Ask to see a Kenwood Famous Blanket at 
your favorite fine store. 


Fass! powto Choose and Care forBlankets 


Send for this practical guide to blanket buying. It gives 
correct blanket sizes for all types of beds, tells how 
to wash blankets, shows the new Kenwoods in full 
, color. Just send a letter or postal to Kenwood Mills, 
4 Dept. K-4, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





ou need no longer 
buy ‘in the dark’ 


_ What price smart styles or fine woods of the furniture 
you buy, if the finish does not assure their enduring 
beauty? Guardsman Finish gives this assurance, 
because it is so good, so tough, and so durable. It 
is guaranteed by Good Housekeeping as advertised 
therein. You can buy with confidence when you buy 
_furniture that is enriched with Guardsman Finish. 







bet 





Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Features 


Guardsman Finish 


Long world-famed for its values, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. takes still 
another forward step in quality — is 
first to feature furniture with labo- 
ratory and home-tested Guardsman 
Finish, guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping as advertised therein. 


Guardsman Finish 


for fine furniture 


e A beautiful, hard, tough, 
durable finish. 


e Highly Resistant to: 


Mars 

Liquor 
Scratches 
Hot dishes 
Boiling water 


Quality finishing materials from 
The Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation 


(PE a i : 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING {(/< ) 
BW ON 
Sraaeenaiieeenens oo CR gps 
GRAND RAPIDS VARNISH CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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None Genuine Without 
This Seal of Identification 






















Kenwood Blankets are famed for their beauty—but beauty 


tle draping softness, their luxurious warmth without weight, 











Parties With An October 
Tang 


(Continued from page 173) 
*HALLOWE’EN CHICKEN AND PEAS 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 


cups and spoons. Measure level 


5 tbsp. fat 2c. diced cooked or 


5 tbsp. flour eanned chicken 

% tsp. salt 1 ec. cooked peas 

4 tsp. pepper Piecrust ; 

2% ¢. milk or Black olives 
chicken broth Pimiento 


Green pepper _ 


Melt fat in double boiler; then add flour 
and seasonings. Add milk; cook over hot 
water until smooth and thickened; then 
add chicken and peas, and heat. Arrange 
in 6 individual casseroles or custard cups. 
Top each with piecrust which previously 
has been cut, with the help of a cardboard 
model, in the shape of cat faces and baked 
until brown at 425° F. Small disks cut out 
of black olives form the eyes, a triangle of 
pimiento makes the tongue, and the whisk- 
ers are fine strips of green pepper. Serves6. 

For the setting for Billy’s Hallowe’en 
supper party turn to page 171, where you'll 
see Billy lighting his jack-o’-lantern with 
the safe aid of a taper. Green citron, field 
corn, and oak leaves form Mr. Pumpkin’s: 
collar. School slates, which Billy’s guests 
will take home, act as place cards and 
serving plates. Cellophane folded around 
ihe slates and joined in back keeps them 
clean. 


Sunday-Night Supper 


If you have said “Come on over” to a 
few friends, then let willing hands help 
with this supper: 


*COLD SLICED VEAL LOAF 
*PARSLEY TEA STRIPS 
BROWN-BREAD SANDWICHES 
*PINEAPPLE AND RAISIN TARTS 
TEA 


With these recipes, most of supper can — 
be prepared Saturday. 
“VEAL LOAF 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1% ¢. soft bread 
erumbs 


Y% ec. minced onion 
% clove garlic, 


minced % ce. bottled milk 
2 tbsp. fat or 14 ec. evaporated 
1 Ib. shoulder veal, milk and \% ec, 
ground water . 
1 Ib. shoulder pork, 2 tsp. salt 
ground Y% tsp. pepper 
1 egg, beaten 4 tsp. nutmeg 


Cook the onion and garlic in the fat un- 
til tender. Add the veal, pork, and egg. 
Combine bread crumbs and milk, and add, 
with rest of ingredients, to meat. Mix well 
and turn into a greased 9” x 5” loaf pan. 
Bake in moderately hot oven of 375° F. for 
1 hr. 15 min. Serves 6. To serve 2 or as 
make half this recipe. 


*PARSLEY TEA STRIPS 


TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring - 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


4 tbsp. butter or mar- 1 tbsp. minced pars- 


garine ley 

2 tbsp. grated Amer- 1 tsp. prepared mus- 
ican cheese tard 

1 tbsp. cream 6 slices bread 


Cream butter; add all ingredients but 
bread. Spread on bread slices cut 4” 
thick. Remove crusts, cut each slice into 
3 finger-length pieces, and broil until 
golden brown. Makes 18 tea strips. 

Prepare the strips earlier in the day. A 
quick trip under the broiler does the rest! 


I’ve learned how to 


DRESS-UP PLAIN DISHES 


and save money, too! 





I was thrilled to discover Sun-Maid 
Raisins. They simply work wonders in 
dressing up plain, everyday foods and 
left-overs—and that’s how I lower my 
food bills. Sun-Maid Raisins are the 
tenderest, plumpest raisins I’ve ever 
tasted. 


REMEMBER: All 
Raisins aren’talike. 
Say ‘“‘Sun-Maid” to 
your grocer. Look 
for the Girl on the 

ackage when you 

uy. Write today 
for free booklet of 
delicious raisin 
recipes. Simply 
address Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 
Ass’n., Dept. G89, 
Fresno, California. 


lhe 
SUN-MAID Racoine 
For 2 Generations 


‘RITZ 


has made the Fall cleaning 










FOR POTS easier. An efficient cloth for 

DUSTING every purpose. os pore house- 

ware, linen an epartment 

eee a stores. For free booklet write 
** SILVER JOHN RITZENTHALER 

FLOORS, etc. 73 Franklin St., New York 





Established 
1892 










ENTIRELY NEW—a Basket 
Type Sink Strainer that permits 
you to remove messy sink waste 
without soiling your hands, It col- 
lects refuse automatically, can be 
lifted out with one finger—or made 
to act as drain or stopper by a flip 
of the handle. Makes an unpleasant 
job easy. Can't clog or get out of 
order.Fitsallsinks.Installedbyyour 
plumber in a jiffy. Write for Free 
Descriptive Folder. Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Dept. C-10, Bridgeport, Conn. 





THANKS FOR THE TIP! 1 DIDN'T 
KNOW THERE WAS SUCH A DIFFER- 
ENCE IN THE FLAVOR OF OATS. 








FOR SPORT SUITS - COATS - ORESSES 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 


Get acquainted _offer—2 balls white Angora, $1. \ 
Our yarns are Ist Grade quality. Specialists for over 20 yrs. 


J.C. YARN CO., Dept. GH-10, 111 Spring St., N.Y. 









*PINEAPPLE AND RAISIN TARTS 


TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 ¢. seedless raisins 
11% ¢. boiling water 

1% ¢. granulated sugar 
2 tbsp. cornstarch 

14 e. diced, drained 
canned pineapple 


4, tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

6 3” baked tart shells 


Cook washed raisins in the boiling 
water 5 min. Stir in combined sugar and 
cornstarch and cook until thick—about 5 
min. Cool, add remaining ingredients, ex- 
cept tart shells, and blend. Chill. Just be- 
fore serving fill tart shells. Serves 6. 


If You’re Serving Ice Cream 


You often write us asking about the 
amount of ice cream to make or buy for 
your parties. 

In making or ordering bulk ice cream 
or sherbet to be served without a sauce, 
remember that you can get 8 servings per 
quart, if you use a No. 8 ice-cream scoop 
and level off each scoopful with a spatula. 
If the ice cream is to be served with a 
sauce, allow 12 servings per quart and use 
a No. 12 ice-cream scoop. If you order 
brick ice cream, you can count on 7 slices 
per quart. To save time, order it sliced. 


Coffee for a Crowd 


If party appetites demand as much as 
25 cups of coffee—too much for the home- 
size coffee-maker—then make it this way. 
If you are using the regular grind of cof- 
fee, tie % lb. loosely, bag fashion, in 3 
thicknesses of cheesecloth which have 
been previously rinsed well in hot water. 
If your coffee is a drip grind, you will need 
a very fine cheesecloth or a light-muslin 
bag. Drop the bag into 4% qts. boiling 
water in large, covered kettle. Cover the 
kettle, turn the heat very low, and let the 
coffee steep (stand) for 15 min., moving 
the bag around in the kettle occasionally. 
Then remove the bag. Serve coffee as 
needed. Keeping the remainder hot, but 
not boiling, over very low heat. 


Tea When Your Guests Number 
Eight or Nine 


And here’s how to make tea when the 
guest list reaches 8. Tie 6 tbsp. tea loosely, 
bag fashion, in 2 thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Place in a large saucepan, which has 
been scalded. Pour 2 qts. of freshly boiling 
water over it, cover, and let steep (stand) 
for 5 min. over very low heat. Remove bag; 
then pour immediately into the serving 
teapot, which has been scalded. Keep the 
remaining tea in the saucepan over very 
low heat until needed. Makes 12 servings. 


Nice Floors 
(Continued from page 183) 


floor is clean and not discolored. Varnish 
cannot be patched successfully if the wear 
has begun to show badly. The edges of 
worn areas usually stand out clearly after 
the varnish has been removed. 


Refinishing Neglected Wood Floors. It 
is usually necessary to remove all the old 
finish—whatever it may be—when a floor 
has been badly neglected. If wax only has 
been used, it can be removed with tur- 
pentine. Don’t forget that turpentine is 
inflammable, and take precautions accord- 
ingly. If, after the wax has been removed, 
the floor is found to be badly stained, clean 
it with a sanding machine or sandpaper. 

When the floor is clean, smooth, and dry, 
you may proceed to have it rewaxed just 
as if it were a new floor (see directions). 


It is usually best to use an electric| 
October 1939 Good Housekeeping 


















MIMI: “Whether a deb’s lunch- 
eon or dinner for visiting royalty, 
Lynn’s parties do have glamour,” 
MARGO: ‘You can do it for a 
song. Just set the table with Rock 
Sharpe Crystal.”’ 


ROYALE...a name fitting the regal splen- 
dor of this new design in the Rock Sharpe 
Crystal collection. Brilliant motif of royal 
palm fronds in glass that might grace a 
Bourbon table. Hand-cut stem ornament 
sparkles like a crown jewel. 













Sizes from goblets to cordials. Start a set 
at $2.75 to $3.00 each (price depends on 
pattern and locality). At leading stores 
everywhere. Folder onrequest. Dept. K-1, 
Cataract-Sharpe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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They'll brag about them if you use 
these “man style” dressings! 


Send us the coupon below (with 10c) and 
we'll send you a generous bud vase urn of 
Pompeian Olive Oil and tested recipes for 
22 different types of salad dressings... the 
kind of dressings men-folks really like! 


With these recipes we’ll send you a gener- 
ous amount of Pompeian 100% Pure Vir- 
gin Imported Olive Oil in a glass urn that 
makes a beautiful bud vase when empty. 
Pompeian makes better salad dressings 
because it’s a better olive oil. Only the oil 
from the first light pressing of the finest 4 
fruit is good enough for Pompeian. Mail 
the coupon below! Then when / 
you make your next salad just / 
taste the difference! See for your- 
self what a big hit these salads 
make with your men-folks! 














er . F in onay 


Pompeian Olive Oil Corp., Balto., Md. 


Enclosed is 10c. Please send me the bud vase glass 
urn of Pompeian Olive Oil and tested recipes. 


Name See Address 
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City — - State 













SHOW NEW 
CHRISTMAS CARDS “ 


to take orders for gorgeou 











rite f Free sample Offer. 
N GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. P Memphis, Tenn. 
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e needed 
THE SOUTHER 
McCall Bidg. 


sanding machine for removing old varnish. 
This requires skill and should be done by 
an expert. 

When the floor is smooth, clean, and dry, 
proceed as in varnishing a new floor. 
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Painted Floors. Paint has its particular 
uses as a floor finish. There are special 
paints for concrete or cement floors and 
for floors exposed to the weather, such 
as those of porches. Paint is sometimes 
part of the decorative scheme. As paint is 
opaque, it is often used for floors that 
have been badly stained or otherwise 
neglected. Floor paints today come in a 
wide range of lovely colors. 





Other Floors and Coverings. There are 
a number of other good floors and cover- 
ings: rubber and cork tiles, asphalt tile, 
and various composition floors. Care for 
any of these as you would care for a lin- 
oleum or wood floor. 


NATURE'S SOURCES FAIL to supply 
enough “Sunshine” Vitamin “D” because — 


Sunlight now is weak in Vitamin 
I D rays. Days are shorter. 


~§ Smoke and clouds, even window 
“2 glass, shut off these rays. 





“I'd Like to Know” 


(Continued from page 179) 
What are some of the ways in which 
I can use cereals in my low-cost 
meals? 


The average month has 2014 
cloudy, Vitamin-D-less days. 


School keeps children away 
from needed sunlight. 





Ordinary foods contain little or 
no Vitamin D. 


Make up this lack of needed Vitamin D 
by serving Foundation-licensed Vitamin 


D milks and foods daily. 
Ask for free booklet 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Madison, Wisconsin 





1. The more you pare down your 
food allowance, the more important it 
is that the family have cereals once a 
day, sometimes twice, some of them the 
whole-grain variety, 


2. Fortunately, the grocer’s shelf 
abounds in a delicious variety of pack- 
aged cereals, including those that have 
been vitamin and mineral reinforced. 
Take your choice. 


3. Add to the family’s milk quota by 
cooking cereals in milk instead of water. 


4. Plan sometimes to add raisins to 
the cereal, or to top it with sliced bana- 
nas, cooked prunes, figs, apricots, or 
canned sliced peaches, 


5. Don’t forget the deliciousness of 
corn meal or wheat mush when chilled, 
sliced, fried, and served with molasses 
or syrup. It’s good for lunch. Remember, 
too, those thrifty puddings and cookies 
made from ready-to-serve cereals. 





Can I use margarine instead of 
butter to stretch my food 
allowance? 


al 7h tka aT 
PRATT & LAMBERT PAINT ® 


ae 


SAVOGRAN CLEANER 
Cleans everything easier. Removes 
grease and ground-in dirt like magic, 
A little does a lot, 1 Ib. 25c 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER 

The patented powder rorm plastic. 
Just add water. Fills, repairs, tightens, 
seals, patches. Will not shrink, 1 Ib. 30c 
SAVOGRAN WOOD PUTTY 

The real wood powder plastic — easily 
tooled. Ideal for wood repairing and 
craft uses. Patented. 1 Ib. 30c 
SAVOGRAN REMOVER & BLEACHER 
For floors. Triple action. Removes old 
wax, varnish, shellac; cleans and 
bleaches in one operation. 1 lb. 50c 
Write for Free Folder 


THE SAVOGRAN CO., 35 India Wharf, Boston 











I. I can best answer this query by 
referring you to Institute-tested recipes, 
We use the margarines approved by our 
Bureau interchangeably with butter, not 
only for the table, but in cooking and 
baking. And we get delicious results. 
Margarines are pure-fat products and 
have the same energy value, weight for 
weight, as butter. Also, you can buy 
margarines reinforced with vitamins A 


and D. 


2. Don’t forget, either, that in buying 
vegetable shortenings or salad oils, you 
can often save several pennies by buy- 
ing a large, rather than a small, can. 
















3. Remember, too, when you’re cook- 
ing with bacon, to save the fat. You can 
use it for sautéing potatoes, fish cakes, 
and many tasty foods! 
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WHITENS MORE CLOTHES ( 
THAN ANY OTHER BLUING 


The whitest white ig BLUE- 
white! So just a few drops of 
Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing in the 
last rinse makes your clothes 
much whiter. Quick! Easy! 
No extra rinse needed. For 56 
years it has whitened America’s 
clothes. Approved by Good 
Fat oeg Housekeeping Institute. 
» 


feoosn Xe.) Mrs. STEWART’S BLUING 


Soo, ASEEMEE oS Minneapolis, Minn. 


S ed be eet 
HOUSEKEEPING MACE 





NEA 
GIVING A SUCCESSFUL PARTY, 
Give a party 
that people 
will remem- 
ber you by. 
It’s easy with 
new ideas 
from our bul- 
letins to help 
you with parties for all ages. 
A Vegetable Peter Rabbit Party.......10¢ 
Singing Games for Good Times....... .10¢ 
Children’s Parties and Games........ -10¢ 
Games for Young Folk................10¢ 
Inexpensive Parties for Old and 
Young oe jcheleiede.creis\ aca tefeheta\.s afc epee el Oe 
Showers for the Brides: tae ed Ce eo 
Four Novel Bridge Parties........... .10¢ 
Games for Fun—for older groups.....10¢ 
Send stamps, check, or money order to 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
o7th St. at 8th Avenue, N. Y. 
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Sell Nationally FamousSunshine21SmartChristmasFoldersat 
$1.Costs50c.Worth$2.85.Exquisit edesignsincl.tipons,die cuts, 
Inserts, on expensive mica, suede & parchment papers. Clever & ) 
trickyideasfromourstudios.Askfor Super ValueLine’—32de- ih 
signsfrom 50 for$1. to 25 for $1.95 incl. name. America’s biggest card 
value. Sent on special request. Outstanding Gift Wraps, Etchings 
Everydays, Comics. 21 Ass't.on approval.No investment.Start today® 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 154 Nassau, Dept. G, New York City 


Cash fot You! ax ST CARDS 
SELL PERSONAL & SO ror 


Make extra money easily. Sell 50 lovely Christmas Fold- 
ers with sender’s name imprinted, $1. Exclusive designs. 
Latest fancy papers. Take orders from friends, others. 
Also big variety Christmas Card Assortments sell for 
50c up. FREE SAMPLES — write today: Dept. 93, 
New England Art Publishers, No. Abington, Mass. 



















a How dainty, comfortable and 
Feminine Comfort relaxed you feel when you use 


Stirizol. It brings cool, soothing and refreshing feminine 
comfort and helps relieve irritations and unpleasant 
burning. Very economical. New 
large size at Drug & Dept. Stores. 


Stirizol 
A f°} N Ss arr) t Rate Prices! 


KNITTING WORSTEDS 
Sport Yarns, Shetlands, ete. AT CUT-RATE 
PRICES! FREE, Sample Cards, Instructions. Just f 
out. Style Flash. 30 New Models Free. Est. 22 years. : 
F&K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. D-10, New York, N.Y. Skein 





Level Landings 
(Continued from page 45) 
observers have fog in their eyes and only 
credit him with nine or ten. Then he in- 
vented a couple dozen improvements, and 
all he’s got now is an aircraft company 
of his own, and I guess he don’t make 
more than two or three hundred thousand 

a year.” 

Sally was surprised and rather de- 
lighted to find that there were tears in her 
eyes. Self-pity was roused in Sally by 
the knowledge that she intended to give 
herself forever to Lakin. There had been 
dreams of a millionaire or a screen actor; 
but these dreams faded into the reality 
of Jimmy Lakin. Whatever she took in 
life, this was her time for the taking. She 
knew that her prettiness was a bloom of 
the moment, and that when the young 
luster was gone from her, she would re- 
main a very ordinary round-faced woman 
with high cheekbones. She looked up and 
let her eyes dwell on Lakin sadly and 
silently. 

“Why, Sally, what’s the matter?” he 
asked. “Have I hurt your feelings?” 

“It’s only that you told him that you’d 
go up in the airplane, Jimmy,” she said. 
“And maybe Ill never see you again.” 

“Wait a minute—Sally—would it make 
such a lot of difference to you?” 

She said: “Oh, Jimmy, you’ve made me 
love you. You know you have!” 

“Ym sorry,” said Lakin. “I mean—Sally 
—you wouldn’t marry me, would you? 
You don’t mean that you’d marry me?” 

It was so exactly what Sally did mean 
that she almost laughed in his face. “Of 
course I’ll marry you, if you'll take me,” 
said Sally. “But you’re going to be flying 
in airplanes and breaking my heart... .” 

‘He was touched by her concern. It re- 
quired such an effort for him to resist 
her that his face grew bright with pers- 
piration. Quietly she noted that he would 
be a very tractable man about the house. 

“If you hate the idea, I'll never fly more 
than this once,” said Lakin. “But all my 
life I’ve wanted to get up into the air.” 

“Only this once—will you promise?” 
‘asked Sally. 

“Of course!” said Lakin. “I’ll promise!” 





HE next day Lakin was at the airfield 

very early. He stared like a child at 
Nichols’ plane. From the rear it looked 
like a silver gull about to rise; from the 
side it was more like a fat-bellied moth; 
but when he stood in front of it, the 
flicker of the whirling propellers, the 
engine roar, and the face of the thing 
filled him with a new sort of joy. 

A gray-haired woman in the group of 
passengers smiled at him. There was 
something fearless and direct about her 
that made him think of the aspiring tilt 
of the plane, ready for the airways. Lakin 
came toward her through the wash from 
the propeller. They kept smiling at each 
other. There was authority and kind un- 
derstanding in her. She was of an older 
generation, and she was by no means a 
beauty; but she surprised Lakin with an 
idea of women so new and so high that 
there seemed no place in it for people like 
Sally. 

“She’s all bright, all beautiful, isn’t she?” 
asked Lakin, pointing to the plane. 

The woman’s eyes grew gentle. They 
caressed Lakin and his joy. “I know,” she 
said. She turned to Nichols. “Tommy,” she 
said, “I want this boy to sit up front with 
you.” 

“What about you, dear?” he asked. 

“P’l] sit behind. I want him to be with 
you,” said Mrs. Nichols. 

“Good,” said Nichols. He put a hand 
on Lakin’s shoulder. “This is the elevator 
boy that I’ve told you about.” 

She acknowledged the 
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TAPPAN’S NEW KITCHEN THRILL 


VEN THE MOST EXPERIENCED COOK 

finds new thrills in visualized cook- 
ing, and in being the envied possessor 
of so distinctive a range. The Visua- 
lite Oven, with glass door, interior 
light and peek switch, takes oven 
cooking out of the dark. You can see 
instead of guess how the roast or the 
baking is progressing. 
The Visiguide, Tappan’s newest conizi- 
bution to convenience and efficiency, 
brings time and temperature direc- 
tions for all your cooking operations 


® 


ASK ABOUT 
CERTIFIED 
PERFORMANCE 








UlVinep-TOP 





JSur nett’s pure 
ZANILLA 


4 ALL children need | 
milk to make them | 
well and strong. 2 | 
teaspoon Burnett’s 
pure Vanilla and 
2 teaspoon sugar 
make them clamor 
for more and more. 









TAPPAN «iis 
The one Gal yunge zits the 








right io your finger tips. And don't 
forget Tappan’s original Divided-:- 
Top for extra capacity, convenience 
and safety. 

Only Tappan Ranges, including 
models for Philgas and other lique- 
fied gases, give you all three of these 
outstanding features, plus a host 
of others that provide every advan- 
tage of completely modern cookery. 
Write Dept. A for “Cooking Time A 
Pastime” and name of nearest dealer. 
TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 

Mansfield, Ohio 
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All SANETTES Have 


Genuine Armco Iron TE 


RUST-RESISTING 
EASY TO CLEAN 


Sanette Waxed Bags 


Save 











with another of her smiles. Something in 
him put out wings and soared. 

“Are you feeling well?” she asked 
Nichols. 

“Of course I am,” he said. 

“You don’t look it. You look all in.” 

“All I need is to get off the ground 
more,” declared Nichols. “More hours in 
the air. It’s easier breathing up there.” 

He really looked ill. There was a slight 
stain of blue about his mouth. But Lakin 
forgot it in an excess of pride as he settled 
down in the front seat beside Nichols. 
The engine roared more loudly. He was so 
busily watching the famous hands of the 
pilot that he hardly realized what the 
slight undulation of the plane meant until 
suddenly he saw a tree shoot back under 
them. They had taken the air! 

After that he saw very little for a time 
except a mist of imaginary headlines that 
said: “Lakin Breaks Transcontinental 
Record,” “Lakin Speeds at Six Hundred 
Miles an Hour.” Away from his job he 
always had lived in daydreams. Now he 
was enclosed in a dreamlike reality. They 
were high, high, high. He could pick up 
half a dozen great estates and lay them in 
the palm of one hand. The roads, like 
bits of glistening string, focused vaguely 
toward the great city, when they were not 
busy turning imaginary corners around 
invisible property rights. But the sky was 
the place, and what is all heaven except a 
little blue bowl in which James Lakin can 
float to fame? He had a conception of the 
world at pause with only James Lakin in 
flight among the stars and beneath him, by 
the square mile, millions of aching necks. 


(THOMAS NICHOLS put on earphones 

and picked up the microphone. He said, 
“N.C. 96291 to Barrett Field. . .. Come in, 
Barrett Field, come in! ... N.C. 96291 to 
Barrett Field. ...I’m passing out, but I'll 
try to land.” 

The plane dipped a little as Nichols put 
aside the microphone. His white face 
turned to Lakin with its usual apologetic 
smile. Lakin remembered rather than 
heard the voice saying: “If you made 
models, you must know something. You'll 
have to take the controls. I hoped that I 
could land, but I’m passing out now.” 

Nichols leaned forward, craning his 
neck at the instrument board as though 
something he saw there consumed him 
with interest. He leaned still farther for- 
ward toward the tachometer, which was 
registering the revolutions per minute. 
James Lakin saw with a sleepwalker’s 
eye that the tachometer—which had been 
registering some sixteen hundred—was 
now climbing past two thousand. At the 
same time he was aware that the view 
had changed; for now he was looking at 
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yaa J. the green breast of the earth. He was 
oe a Fine Seam not seeing very clearly. His brain had 
HAND slowed to a stop about the time Thomas 

on Nichols turned to him with that shame- 
MACHINE _ faced smile. Through this vacuity, like a 


siren through a fog, he was aware of a 
shrill sound. Looking at Nichols, he saw 
that the great man hung from his safety 
belt like an organ grinder’s monkey. Then 
he realized that the shrill sound was the 
unending scream of a woman among the 
passengers. It brought him back to full 
consciousness. Thomas Nichols had fainted 
at the controls, and the monoplane was 
dropping straight down toward the earth 
in a power dive. 

He tapped Nichols’ shoulder and called 
politely. He took Nichols by the nape of 
the neck and screamed in his ear. Nichols’ 
head fell back across his forearm. He saw 
a senseless smile and the white of unsee- 
ing eyes. He tried to pull Nichols up into 
| his seat away from the stick on which he 
was leaning, but the frail body of the 
aviator had turned to lead. Lakin lost his 
grip—for two or three heartbeats, say. 
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He turned his head for help and was 
vaguely aware that the guests sat with 
meaningless smiles much like that of their 
unconscious host. Only one woman kept 
throwing up her hands and screaming on 
a contralto, husky note. The sound made 
all thought impossible except the knowl- 
edge that no help could come to him now. 

The woman stopped yelling. Presently 
the plane would splash on the earth like 
a shining drop of liquid on a floor. His 
left hand was unbuckling Nichols’ safety 
belt; his right hand, unassisted, lifted the 
war hero by the nape and dragged the 
loose heap across his knees. After that, 
Lakin got to the controls, and, snatch- 
ing the phones from Nichols’ head, he 
jammed them over his own ears. 

A voice was crying into his brain: 
“Okay, N.C. 96291... . Okay N.C. 96291. 
... Why don’t you come in? . . . Nichols, 
for God’s sake, what are you doing? 
Stunting with passengers?” 

Lakin called into the microphone: 
“Nichols is gone. . . . I’ve got the controls. 
... What’ll I do to get her out of this?” 

The earth, whose features had been 
such fine print an instant before, had 
grown huge. Trees that had been mere 
hedgerow streaks, before, now lived and 
trembled in the sun. A cow was not a 
dollhouse toy but a creature with color. 
She was red, with a white spot spreading 
over one side. All of these details made 
the words in the sentence that told Lakin 
he was about to die. 


co voice from the ground yelled into 
the earphones: “Are you there still? 
... Pull back on the stick and steady the 
rudder with your feet. ... N.C. 96291, 
can you hear me? Why don’t you do 
something? Quick!” 

He had had plenty of textbook hours in 
the air, so that he knew what every con- 
trol would do. It was only that his brain 
had stopped functioning. Now thought 
returned. His feet were ready to operate 
the rudder; but when he pulled back on 
the stick, it would not budge. Then the 
stick came back in his lap with a jerk. 

The field, which had been enlarging 
with the frightful speed of the plane’s 
dive, now turned into a green blur. The 
nose of the plane came up with a swiftness 
that pressed Lakin back in his seat. 
Thomas Nichols moved as though life had 
returned to him. With a gaping grin he 
kept his face toward Lakin and the enor- 
mity of this jest. 

The voice from the ground crew never 
had been out of the earphones, he real- 
ized; but now it dissolved into words: 

“That looked better. . . . You’re going 
to be all right. . .. You’re going to do good. 
... We'll talk you right down to a pretty 
landing if you'll listen.” 

As the ship climbed, he saw the con- 
crete runways of Barrett Field stretched 
beneath him like a great asterisk. The 
administration building had a little green 
skirt of garden and lawn about it, and 
from the center of it rose a stucco tower 
with an all-glass top. From that room 
of glass the voice of the ground crew was 
speaking to him. 

They lifted into safer heights. He was 
using the rudder and dipping a wing to 
make a turn; but no matter what he did, 
his road in the sky was full of bumps. He 
knew that he was overcontrolling; but 
when he lightened his touch, the ship 
would not answer at all. They went yaw- 
ing through the heavens drunkenly. 

However, there were nine points of 
safety in altitude. 

Lakin managed to drag the aviator’s 
body upright and to fasten his safety belt. 
After that, Nichols sat with his head 
fallen back and his eyes open a slit, as 
though he were giving himself up to the 
pleasure of the ride. 
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It was ironic that just when the sem- 
blance of life returned to Nichols the 
ship seemed to go dead. Lakin saw with 
horror that the tachometer was register- 
ing thirteen hundred, twelve hundred 
revolutions per minute. Then the sun 
blinded his eyes, and he realized that 
'| while he struggled with Nichols he had 
pointed the plane at the zenith. Then the 
sun streaked up like a flying spark, the 
blue was gone, under him once more he 
saw the green-brown of Mother Earth— 
and he knew that the nose of the ship 
had dropped suddenly down. 

Dust and strange odors filled the air. His 
heart lifted till he hardly could take 
breath. The face of the world was spinning 
like a great wheel, a wheel shod with a 
pale tire of horizon blue. The woman, 
back there, was screaming again, an end- 
less needle of sound piercing his brain. 
They were in a spin. The textbook told 
what to do, but— If only that terrifying 
screech would stop blowing all thought 
out of his head! 

“Stick forward, and give it opposite 
rudder!” yelled the voice at his ear. 

He cried into the microphone, “If I 
give it forward stick, itll go down still 
faster 

“Don’t argue! Give it forward stick and 
opposite rudder or you’ll go smash... .” 

It seemed madness, but he obeyed that 
snarling voice. The world stopped wheel- 
ing. Lakin saw that he was shooting 
straight down at the flying field in another 
power dive. 

“Now ease it out,” said the brain that 
was thinking for him in the glass tower. 
“Come back on the stick gently ... gently, 
brother! Cut your throttle a little... 
Know where the throttle is?” 

“Yes—I know,” gasped Lakin. 

“Take everything easy. ... You’re not 
driving a steam roller. ... Relax!” 

The ship groaned like brazen hinges as 
he nosed up out of that, cautiously, now, 
climbing discreetly though still with a 
horrible stagger. 
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Neo slid up from below and 
joined him on the slope of that invis- 
ible hill he was climbing. It was a low- 
wing monoplane. Out of an opened window 
a man leaned, making gestures. He was 
shouting, too. But no sound came across. 

The other plane drew ahead and dipped 
down, with the fellow at the window 
beckoning Lakin to follow. 

“Go after him,” said the voice from the 
glass tower. “He’ll show you the way.” 

“T can’t!” cried Lakin into the micro- 
phone. “TI can’t do it. I haven’t got the feel 
of the ship, or anything. I’ve got to have 
more time with it... .” 

“Steady and take it easy,” said the man. 
“You're doing fine—and you’ve got a real 
touch. . . . Don’t tell me that you never 
flew a plane before. . . . Now bring it 
right down behind the other ship like a 
good fellow... .” 

He started to follow his guide through 
the sky. The wobbling of his right wing 
gave him only a broken glimpse of the 
monoplane as it soared down, as smoothly 
as though it ran on a greased slide. Above 
a line of elm trees the guide pushed out 
his arm through the window and chopped 
it down sharply. 

The voice of the ground crew called: 
“There! Cut your motor there!” 

As though the spot were thereby 
;marked in empty space! And now the 
guiding monoplane was rolling over the 
narrow white runway. 
| ‘The hangars had grown into their huge, 
natural, earth-born dimensions, now. 
TNE enCeE eee Lakin wobbled over the elm trees and 
name-imprinted Christmas Cards.| throttled the motor down. As the roar of 
I broctn ea quality Personal Stationery. and! it ended, he felt that a strong companion 
Orders easy pronte Ee Seer ments-| had been snatched from his side. The 
Wallace Brown,229 Fifth, Dept. 6-8,NewYork| ground shot backward beneath them with 
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frightful speed. It lifted not steadily but 
in huge pulsations. An invisible devil 
had hold of the nose of the plane, trying 
to jerk it down. 

The voice in the earphones was scream- 
ing: “Take it easy! Take it easy!” 

He lost view of the guiding ship. Instead, 
the flat face of a hangar rose before him. 
Something tingled above the noise of the 
wind, something bright and high like the 
shine of tinsel on a dress. That was the 
yell of the people on the edge of the field 
as they waited for him to crash. 

Lakin gave the ship the gun and leaned 
forward to help it rise. The motor burst 
into a roar, with a stagger in it like the 
movement of the ship itself. They would 
hit above the great square of blackness 
which was the hangar’s entrance. In the 
forehead of the building they would 
strike, and the fragments of the mono- 
plane would drip down to the earth in 
flames. It would be like hitting five flies 
with a swatter—as quick as that. But then 
the hangar seemed to shrink down toward 
the earth. The pointed crest ducked its 
head. He leveled off a little as they fled 
out into the blessed emptiness of the sky. 


Ape voice was crying heartily, “Well 
done, What’s-your-name. Well done, 
old man. Pour the coal to her and come 
around again. This time you'll make it!” 

The guiding monoplane went by again, 
with a grinning fool leaning out of the 
window, shaking his grasped hands above 
his head in congratulation, then beckon- 
ing Lakin to follow once more. 

Lakin followed. Slowly he inscribed a 
great arc in the sky. A lump of ice filled 
his stomach. The skin of his face had be- 
come taut and dry. 

The low-wing ship before him already 
had made its way down the invisible hill 
to the safe flat of the landing field when 
Lakin cut off the motor the second time. 
He selected a point well back of the elm 
trees, because it seemed so obvious that 
this ship had the very devil of a will to 
go. Once more the friendly thunder of the 
motor departed and left them to the lonely 
whistle of the wind. 

“Crack your throttle!” called the in- 
visible mind. 

“T’m going too fast now,” cried Lakin. 

“Don’t argue. Crack your throttle once.” 

But when he fed the motor gas, it gave 
one great backfire and went dead. 

The nose of the ship, half feathers and 
half lead, made one of its sudden dips. 
When he flattened out the plane again, it 
was sailing straight for the high-tension 
wires near the edge of the field. There was 
no space in time or distance to give the 
ship the gun and hop it over the danger. 
Lakin made himself small in his seat as 
he ducked under that bridge—only to see 
straight before him, glistening like the 
wires of a harp, a fragile telephone line. 

They took that with them; but there was 
a shock that knocked the ship askew in 
the air. Lakin’s hands and feet auto- 
matically struggled with the controls. 
Then all at once he had the hang of the 
thing. The wild ship was suddenly like a 
tame kitten in his lap. He had the feel of 
it, the poise and the weight of it, just as 
he used to have of the elevators in the 
Cornhill Building. Only, because he had 
been a blind coward, this gift of control 
had come to him too late. 

He felt the silver plane righting as they 
struck. That green earth, which had lifted 
at them so suddenly, had the effect of a 
rigid spring. In the crash there was the 
sound of rending and breaking. Then the 
half-conscious mind of Lakin was aware 
that they had rebounded high into the air. 
A huge wheel that had broken through 
from the landing gear was spinning out- 
side his window as they whacked flat on 
the ground again. 
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After that he lived through a time and 
a region of mist, in which he could re- 
member how his nerveless fingers worked 
at the fastening of his safety belt. The 
voice from the tower dimly said: “Okay. 
Okay. Any landing is good that you can 
walk away from.” True consciousness and 
the warmth of the sun did not return to 
him until he was standing outside the 
shattered monoplane, watching people 
carry the body of Thomas Nichols away, 
and his wife walking at his side. 

The crowd that had gathered now 
streamed away from the wreckage to fol- 
low the body of Nichols. Lakin went with 
the crowd toward the ambulance. Beside 
it they set Nichols down on the stretcher. 
Mrs. Nichols was crouched beside him. 
She was calm. Even then her eyes recog- 
nized Lakin and smiled at him faintly. 

A doctor was on one knee, a syringe 
poised. He said something to the wife. She 
nodded, and he stabbed the needle of the 
syringe into Nichols’ breast. After the in- 
jection he put a stethoscope over the heart. 
Mrs. Nichols picked up one of her hus-. 
band’s hands and held it. She made no 
noise. She never would make any noise. 
After a while the doctor stood up. 

He said briskly: “All right. We can take 
him away now, I guess.” 

“Is he going to live, doctor?” said a 
strange voice out of the throat of Lakin. 

Mrs. Nichols pushed her hand back over 
her hair. She was wearing a silk triangle 
to keep her hair from blowing, and the 
gesture removed the cloth. She let it fall, 
unheeded, to the ground. 

“Well, there’s still something of him 
left,” said the doctor. 

Men in white were lifting the stretcher. 
Lakin scribbled Sally’s telephone number 
on a scrap of paper and held it out to 
Mrs. Nichols. 

“A little later, when you know if he’s 
better,” said Lakin, “would you be kind 
enough to telephone to me?” 

“Of course I'll do that,” she said. She 
smiled and nodded. 

Then the ambulance was gone, and brisk 
voices were calling out: “Where is he? 
Where’s the man who did it?” 

Lakin had stooped to pick up Mrs. 
Nichols’ fallen scarf. 

“He’s here!” said voices. Many hands 
turned Lakin toward the photographers, 
so that his face could be immortalized 
with his shame as the fool who had de- 
stroyed the silver ship. Lakin put a hand 
up before his face. 

Someone pulled his nerveless arm from 
before his face. They were laughing as 
he struggled forward through the crowd. 


WHEN he got to Sally’s place, she was 
all dressed up to go out with him. But 
there was something about her that sur- 
prised Lakin—or, rather, it was the lack 
of something that surprised him. He saw 
for the first time that she did not hold 
her head very high. It was not fitted on her 
shoulders with pride. He never had ex- 
pected this in people before; but he knew, 
all at once, that he would keep looking 
for it the rest of his life. 

“Well, you’re back safe, anyway,” said 
Sally. “Tell me what it was like.” 

He sat down and held his hat on his 
knees. The twilight was changing the 
clouds over Manhattan to churnings of 
mud. And everything inside the apartment 
seemed mudstained, also. 

“Who was in the party?” persisted Sally. 

“T don’t know—except Mrs. Nichols and 
her husband.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen her picture. She’s no 


| beauty, is she?” 


Lakin stared at the girl queerly. He was 
remembering how Mrs. Nichols’ head was 
carried, a sort of permanent gesture of 
fearlessness. 

“Let’s not talk about her,” he said. 
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BESTFORM’S WILLOWAND 


A slim Darleen rayon satin sheath to pare inches 
off your waistline and gracefully mold your 
bosom to new beauty. Lace bra-sections are 
net lined. Forked shoulder straps and stretch- 
able side and back panels combine complete 


comfort with deft control. One of a varied 


$3.50 


group at your favorite store . . 


Dols 


THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN BEAUTY 


School and College 
advertisements 


appear in this issue 
on 


pages 226-229 
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Up to 110% profit with bonus selling friends 
PLO TG new 1939 Christmas Card $1 assortment. Ex- eg 7} 
iJa;t))) (RM clusive novelty features. Many photographic 
for reproductions in lovely colorings. Special 50c boxes. No-ex- 
perience needed. Write for sensational 21 folder assortment 
on approval, free Imprinted samples, money-making offers. 


THOMAS TERRY STUDIOS, 81 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 


BIG VALUES PAY YOU QUICK CASH 
Sell Personal Christmas Cards with sender’s 
name, 50 for $1. Everybody raves about these 
outstanding values,smart designs. Easyto take many Ay [4 
orders daily, Sell popular $1 hcistrnae Card Assort- 
ments, too. Big profit makers. Samples FREE —write. 


Td ep Phillips Card Co., Dept. 11, 


il Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ELL EMBOSs. 
SHRISTMAS CARDS 


== Everybody wants ‘‘Emboss-O’? Christmas Cards ‘& 
, With sender’s signature in Raised Gold. 21 gorgeous 
designs with ‘‘Emboss-O’’ materials, retail only $1. Your 
profit 100%. Extra Bonus, Also sell Personal Christ- 


mas Cards—name imprinted—5SO for $1. M: s Sic A 
other Assts., sell BOR up. Write for mples: a eee 
Friendship Studios,506 AdamsSt., Elmira,N.¥. Mas&dbdabceeg 





“Oh, listen! He liked her. He liked her!” 
said Sally. “But what happened?” 

He answered, briefly: “Nichols collapsed 
in the air. I had to try to land the plane. 
They told me from the ground just what 
to do; but I lost my nerve. I crashed the 
plane. I ruined it.” 

This jolting narrative had struck Sally 
agape. 

“Listen—what are you talking about, 
Jimmy? You driving a plane?” 

“I crashed it,” said Lakin, and looking 
out the window again, he saw a lighted 
skyscraper, which rose through the dusk 
into the sky like the fame of a great man. 

“Yeah, you crashed it; but you’d never 
driven a plane before. I think it was won- 
derful!” said Sally. 

“They all despised me,” said Lakin, 
sadly. “In the pinch, I was no good.” 

“Well, it’s over with, and you’re not 
doing any more plane trips,” Sally said. 

“I wonder,” said Lakin. “I almost had 
the hang of it, just at the end.” 

“You mean you’d like to try again?” 

“There’s hardly anything else that ’'d 
like so much,” said Lakin. 


E™ SALLY’S sister, came in withanarm- 
ful of groceries and an evening paper. 
“Whatta you think?” she asked. “You 
know that Lakin mug? He’s gone and 
crashed the papers!” She saw Lakin and 
cried: “Hi, brother! You got yourself right 
into the big news, didn’t you?” 

“What is it?” demanded Sally, grabbing 
the papers. “Look! It’s you!” 

He forced his eyes down to the tabloid 
and saw, in fact, a flash of himself with 
a hand before his face and another man 
about to pull down his arm. The caption 
beneath took his breath more than an 
unexpected power dive: “Modest hero 
avoids publicity. James Lakin, first time 
at controls, saves five lives as war ace 
collapses.” 

His astonished eyes, lifting to the top 
of the page, saw the streaming banner of 
print: “Hero Saves Five From DEATH IN 
Arr. Story on page 3.” 

“Gee, but you got by with it, all right, 
no matter what happened,” said Sally. 

“What d’you know about that?” said 
Lakin. “They thought it was all right— 
seeing it was my first time!” 

“And your last time, my sweet,” said 
Sally. 

“T don’t know,” answered Lakin. 

“Oh, don’t you? I do,” said Sally. 

He stared out the window at the great 
tower and its thousand eyes. He trembled. 

“What’s the matter with you, Jimmy?” 
demanded Sally. 

The telephone rang, and Jeff answered 
it. “For you, Lakin,” he said. 

Over the phone the voice of Mrs. Nichols 
said, “He’s better; he’s much better.” 

“Tm glad!” said Lakin. “I wish I could 
tell you how glad I am.” 

“My dear boy, I wish you would come 
and tell me,” she answered. “Besides, my 
husband wants to see you. He knows what 
you've done for him and all of us. And 
he says that he needs natural airmen. .. .” 

Lakin, when he hung up the receiver, 
found Sally still huddled over the news- 
paper. 

“What were you doing when you came 
here a while ago? Were you trying to 
kid me?” demanded Sally. “For a minute, 
I was thinking that you were a yellow 
heel! But the paper says that you’re tops.” 

He dropped his hands helplessly into 
his coat pockets and found there the silk 
of Mrs. Nichols’ scarf. He began to twist 
his fingers into it, aimlessly. An impulse 
had been born in him far too strong for 
him to govern, he knew. It would carry 
him, he guessed, far beyond the ken of 
Sally, and perhaps into the unpredictable, 


cold winds of many a danger. He trembled | 


when he thought of them. 
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OTLIGHT'S 
ON FEET” 


NOTED SCREEN 
AND STAGE STAR 


HOE STYLES change... but 

neat, well-cared-for footwear 
is always important. Keep your 
feet in step with style — give 
shoes expert home care with 
Shinola Shoe Dressings. You'll 
be surprised how easily these 
quality dressings make shoes 
look like new! Shinola is good 
for shoe ‘leather; too. And it’s 
guaranteed to satisfy you! 


If you haven't used Shinola lately, we 
Want you to try it. Send a postcard to 
SHINOLA, Dept. GH109, 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. Tell us 
what kind of shoes you want to clean 
and we'll send you a sample of the 
correct dressing free, 


INOLA 





Good Housekeeping has Guaranteed all products 
as advertised in its pages since 1902. 
You will find this Guaranty in every issue on Page 6 
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ORIGINATORS OF “OLD WORLD FINISH” 


and 





MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA'S FINEST REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 18TH CENTURY FURNITURE 











RECOMMEND 


Old World Polish 


TO CLEANSE, RESTORE AND POLISH 
ALL FINE WOODS 





by Lurlon 


Purified and Vitalized into 






* Made from the Formula of a Noted Antiquarian + full plu me softness 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO 
WESTERN OFFICE: KANSAS CITY 


FOR you will receive a full size bottle of Old World Polish together 
$100 with an interesting booklet on 18th Century Furniture 






from 


BAKER FURNITURE, Inc. 


10 MILLING Roap + 
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BURTON-DIXIE 
EASTERN OFFICE: BROOKLYN 
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MORE COILS HERE 
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Only tRIPLE CUSHION is made 


with the exclusive patented Triple Cushion con- 
struction.* All upholstery material securely held 
in place by over 200 fasteners inside the mattress 
so it can’t shift out of place to create hollows, 
hard spots or lumpiness. A TUFTLESS mattress 
of luscious comfort that fits your shape, keeps 
you fit and holds its shape. 


















BODYFORM innerspring unit—extra coils 
in center third where body weight is © 
greatest. Adjusts to body contours of — 
two sleepers of unequal weight. No 
rolling to center. : 


Beautiful mattresses 
from 


$2450 fo $4950 
finely tailored, 
richly covered 


+ Over 200 retaining rings like this 
inside the mattress grip the upholstery, 
hold it fast to the deep coil 
springs, protect it against 

shifting out of piace. 


FOR THE 
STARS ON 
THE LABEL 


Eight Factories: Acme Mattress Co., 
Indianapolis; Balyeat Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
O.; Dodge-Dickinson Co., Bloomington, 
lll.; King Bedding Co., Philadelphia; Land- 
O-Nod Co., Minneapolis; Li-On_ Bedding 
Co., Milwaukee; Royal Bedding Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Slumber Prod. Corp., Memphis; 
© Triple Cushion Corp., Chicago. 


, BANISH THOSE 
“BUDGET BLUES” 


with 
EXTRA 
MONEY? 


Earn It This 
Easy Way! 








LE YOU can’t stretch your budget to cover all your expenses there’s only one 
thing to do—find some way to earn the extra money you need. Fortunately 
there is a simple, attractive, convenient method of increasing your income that 
hundreds of men and women are using every day. 

As subscription representatives for Goop HousEKEEPING, COSMOPOLITAN and 
other leading magazines they are earning from $5.00 to $50.00 a week extra. And 
what they are doing you can do just as easily. 

The coupon brings you, without the slightest obligation, complete information 
and everything you need to start earning more money right away. Mail it now! 


Goop HousEKEEPING, Dept. 1039-B 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please show me how I can increase my income. 
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Good Modern Goes Anywhere 


(Continued from page 105) 
mantel, is on the desk. Electricity silently 
moves the hand of time. 

And so “Good Modern Goes Anywhere.” 
Don’t think of the Modern style as a 
stranger, but as a useful and delightful 
friend—and you'll find it smiling back at 
you. The good Modern that goes in this 
living room goes in the dining room and 
the bedroom we illustrate. For the furni- 
ture is an interchangeable group from the 
same American manufacturer. It is made 
of the same American elmwood with wax 
finish, and can be set in quite different 
backgrounds. 

Again, in the dining room, the pace 13 
set by the wallpaper. It has a fascinating 
medallion design, in which gray-blue 
grapes, pink strawberries, and yellow 
wheat bloom simultaneously between 
strips of green leaves. The yellow of the 
wheat is repeated in the cotton material 
(50” wide and $1.20 a yard) of the cur- 
tains; chair seats are covered in a striped 
material repeating all the wallpaper col- 
ors. The floor is given weight and stability 
by a green strié rug. More Modern pic- 
tures, a pair of Modern fruit bowls for the 
table, and Modern candlesticks for the 
credenza leave no doubt of today’s influ- 
ence. The credenza—sideboard to you— 
and the china cabinet, built to hold china, 
glass, linen, and silver in abundance, are 
useful as well as pleasing to the eye. 

The bedroom seems to us an especially 
happy room. Its wallpaper has blue morn- 
ing-glories on a beige ground. Again be- 
cause of the figured background, the cur- 
tains are plain—‘‘wood-rose” rough cotton 
simply hung. Who doesn’t love blue? Here 
the morning-glory blue on the walls is 
repeated in the textured, room-size rug, 
and blue and peach checked rayon-and- 
cotton taffeta covers chairs and a chaise 
longue. Either the wood dressing table 
shown or one with taffeta petticoats could 
be used. We placed it in front of the win- 
dows. Last, note the easy-to-live-with 
simplicity of the double bed, high chest, 
and bureau. 

Be sure to visit the house if you are near 
‘New York or in the localities where the 
fine stores listed are showing it. See the 
furniture and the big blow-up photo- 
graphs of the rooms. Remember that, in 
whatever type of house you happen to 
have, you can use good Modern if you put 
it in its proper background. 


Cooperators 


(Continued from page 105) 

FasRic: F. Schumacher & Co. BEAUTYREST 
MAatTTRESSES, SPRINGS: Simmons Company. 
LuxEAsE Pinttows: Burton-Dixie Corp. 
Accessories: Newman Décor, Inc., Asso- 
ciated American Artists, Marianna von 
Allesch, H. A. Bame, Charles Hall, Inc., 
Pitt Petri, Importer, Inc., Mary Ryan, 
Fostoria Glass Company, Wright Accesso- 
ries, New York Graphic Society, Inc., 
Lightolier Company, Guion Craftsmen, 
Inc., Weil-Freeman, Inc. 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT 
HOMEWOOD—THE ALL-GAS 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING HOUSE 
AT THE COURT OF FLAME 
GAS EXHIBITS, INC, 

NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1939 
If you have not been able to see our 
house at the New York World’s Fair, 
you may see all the pictures and read 
the whole story of this fine one- 
story house in our bulletin, 10¢, 
from our Bulletin Service Depart- 


ment, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 
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for disagreeable tasks use 


Sunbrite 
The Sate Speedy Cleanser 


TAKING ORDERS 
FOR Peroomaly 
CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


Friends order quickly when they see 
new Champion Personal Christmas 


Greetings. Three complete lines—all 
with sender’s name imprinted. 50 for 


Dol- 


Samples 
Write today. 
A-4, Cincinnati, 0. 


$1; also 25 for $1 and 15 for $1. Also 
lar Box Asso’ 





Seth Ege Tod) 
21 Get $1.00 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Take orders for newest craze in Christmas Cards- 
21 beautiful Folders, with sender’s INITIAL in 
Metallic Gold and Silver Colored Seals. Many other 
assortments, retail 50c up. Up to 100% profit. Ex- 
tra bonus. Also name-imprinted Personal 
i: . 50 for $1. Get Samples. 
Artistic Card Co.,911 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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KNITTING WOOLS 


Send for 600 Samples FREE 
RUG YARNS & PATTERNS 


Prompt Mail Service 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-L Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 










Show friends, others my different kind of 
Christmas Cards. Make extra money. My big 
line pleases everybody. Gorgeous new Christmas, Every- 
day folders, Gift Wrappings. Retail $1 and less—pay you 
up to 100% profit. No experience needed! Also Christmas 
Cards with name, 50 for $1. FREE SAMPLES. "Sczmples 


CHAS.C.SCHWER, Dept. P-1, Westfield, Mass. 











TAKE ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS _ 

Show biggest value Personal Christmas Cards with 
sender’s name. Deluxe designs. Big variety. Low as 
60 for $1. Six beautiful box assortments. Start earning 
Big Profits at once. Write for FREE Samples today. 
CYPHERS CARD CO.,75 W. Huron St., Dept, L-12 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Mexican Dishes 

(Continued from page 177) 
soak in cold water for 1 hr., drain. Sauté 
the onion and garlic in the butter in a 
saucepan until yellow, then remove both 
and add the rice. Sauté until rice kernels 
are yellow, stirring occasionally. Add re- 
maining ingredients, cover, and cook 20 
min. Serves 4. To serve 2, make half this 
recipe. 


Tomato Sauce 
TESTED By Goop HoUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 tbsp. butter, mar- 2 tsp. granulated 
_garine, or salad oil sugar 

1% ec. minced onion 2 tsp. salt 

1 clove garlic 1 tsp. chili powder 

2 ce. canned tomatoes 2 sprigs parsley 

1 tsp. celery seed 8 cloves 


1 bay leaf 


Melt butter in skillet: cook onion and 
garlic in it until yellow. Add remaining 
ingredients, and simmer until thick, about 
45 min. Strain if desired, and serve over 
Corn-Meal Pancakes, page 177, or use 
when a delicious tomato sauce is needed. 
Makes 1% ec. 


Mexican Salad 
TESTED BY GoopD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


14 e. salad or olive oil % ec. coarsely grated 
1 clove garlic carrot 
1 c. soft bread cubes 2 tbsp. minced green 
1% ec. diced celery pepper 
1 pimiento, cut in strips 1 tsp. salt 
1 ec. diced, cooked 1 tsp. chili powder 
potatoes 2 tbsp. vinegar 
| %4 c. coarsely grated Lettuce 


onion 


Heat 1 tbsp. of the oil in a skillet; sauté 
garlic and bread cubes in it until bread is 
light brown on all sides. Remove garlic. 
Combine remaining ingredients, except 
the lettuce, with the bread in a salad bowl. 
Mix well, and serve on a bed of lettuce. 
Serves 4 as a main dish. To serve 2, make 
half this recipe. The garlic may be omitted 
if desired. 


Chicken With Egg-and-Almond Sauce 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 1%- to 2-lb. broiler 14 tsp. salt 

2 ¢. boiling water 1g tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. salt i ec. fat 

1 bay leaf 1 peeled, medium onion 


14 c. toasted almonds 
2 shelled, hard-cooked 
egg yolks 


2 sprigs parsley 
1 stalk celery or 4% 
tsp. celery seeds 
Wash and cut broiler into pieces for 
serving. Cover neck and giblets with the 
boiling water. Add salt, bay leaf, parsley, 
and celery and cook until stock has been 
reduced one-half—about 1 hr. Then strain, 
reserving both stock and giblets. Sprinkle 
chicken with the salt and pepper and fry 
in a skillet in the fat with the whole onion, 
turning frequently, until well browned 
and tender. Remove onion and chop with 
giblets, almonds, and egg yolks, using the 
medium blade of the food chopper. Add 
to the strained chicken stock, reheat, and 
serve as a sauce with the fried chicken. 
Serves 4. This same sauce is delicious over 
broiled chicken, too. 


Frijoles 
TESTED BY Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 


cups and spoons. Measure level 





1 No. 2 can Mexican or tbsp. ced 
red kidney beans onion 

3 tbsp. butter, mar- 1 tsp. chili 
garine, or salad oil powder 


Cook beans in a saucepan over low heat 
until very soft. Beat with a fork until they 
are mushy. Melt butter in a skillet, and 
cook onion in it until yellow. Add beans, 
and cook until almost dry. Add chili pow- 
der. Serve as a vegetable or use as a filling 
for tortillas. Serves 4 as a vegetable. 
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KITCHENS ¢« BATHROOMS 
BASEMENT ROOMS 
Without Cutting Off Light! 





INSIDE => 
foc go the odors, smoke, and stale air 
when you pull the cord of your Vent- 
rola! It’s the patented white porcelain 
ventilator that fits right into your window- 
pane. Open glass louver and fan starts auto- 
matically; no light is cut off; no interfer- 
ence with shades or curtains; shuts weather- 
tight. Any handy man can install it, in 
wood- or steel-sash window. Ask your 
dealer or order direct. Price (with $2 
directions for installing)... . . 5 
DEALERS AND BUILDERS: Five models 


including wall-type. Write Ventrola, 257 E. 
9-Mile Road, Ferndale (Detroit) Mich: 
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Giver, Your Foods 
SEASONING gmexICO 


A can of MEXENE Chili Powder Season- 
ing will work miracles with your menus 
- serve MEXENE Hard Boiled Eggs. 










Shrimp, Stew, Salads . different 
American delights . . . Chili and other 
Mexican Foods thrill family and 


guests with “‘From Mexico’’ flavor. 


Send for New FREE Cook Book 


Or, if your grocer does not have MEXENE, send us his 
name and address with 10c to cover mailing, and we will 
send postpaid a liberal size can MEXENE and new RARE 
RECIPES “From Mexico’’. 

WALKER’S AUSTEX CHILI CO. 
Dept. C-93 Austin, Texas 


filse WALKER’'S AUSTEX cnii- 
TAMALES — MEXICAN STYLE BEANS 
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Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex St, Boston, Mass, 
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Is America’s 
Most Popular Meat? .. 


ANS.—Beef, by a wide mar- 
gin. No matter what your 
recipe, there is nothing like a 
little Lea & Perrins Sauce for 
bringing out the full, natural 
flavor of the meat. Fish, 
soups, sea foods, salads and 
gravies are likewise improved 
by a dash of this fine old 
sauce. Good cooks always 
keep a bottle handy in the 
kitchen. A second bottle goes 
to the table with the meal for 
those who like an extra touch 
of Lea & Perrins’ spicy tang. 


LEA & PERRINS 
Ay THE ORIGINAL 


VA SWE ds 


YOAVTA GOO0Od SNAIALHOIUG 


2276 prizes including Round Trips to England or 
France. For embroidering, crocheting, needlepoint, 
knitting and every type of art needlework. Prizes 
also for beginners and children. See your dealer or 
write today for information to De MeC CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. J, 111 Grand Street, New York City. 


-KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


FASCINATING PLAY-WORK FOR YOUR CHILD 














Easily solves ‘‘What-to-do-Now’’ problems. Keeps your 

hild happily, profitably occupied. Includes all materials 
jlans developed by child training experts at world- 
d Calvert School. Cost is low. Praised by tHou- 

—parents and educators. Write today for FREE 

booklet—*‘How You Can Educate Your Child At 

iome. Donald Wells Goodrich, Headmaster, 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 810 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 
SR ES 
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Omit potatoes from the menu when you 
are serving this dish. 


Aguacate Paste 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 ripe avocados Yc. chili sauce 
2 minced small onions 1 tbsp. salt 
1 clove garlic, minced Dash cayenne 


Cut avocados in half; remove pits. Re- 
move pulp and mash thoroughly with a 
fork. Add remaining ingredients, and mix 
well. Return to shells, and serve with hot 
boiled rice, or with crackers as a canapé. 
If this paste is to stand for some time, put 
the pits with it to prevent its turning 
black. Serves 4 as a vegetable, or fills 4 
avocado shells. 


Mole Sauce 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


shortening Pinch ground cloves 

Y% tsp. ground 
cinnamon 

1 tbsp. chili powder 

1% tsp. salt 

14 ce. canned tomato 
purée or condensed 
tomato soup 

114 ¢c. meat stock 


3 tbsp. 

1 tbsp. minced onion 

1 small clove garlic 

5 tsp. flour 

2 tbsp. browned 
almonds 

% slice stale bread 

2 tbsp. seedless raisins 

sq. (%4 oz.) un- 
sweetened chocolate 


Heat shortening in a skillet, add onion 
and garlic, and sauté until yellow. Remove 
garlic, add flour, and stir until smooth and 
well blended. Chop together almonds, 
bread, raisins, and chocolate, using medi- 
um blade of food chopper. Stir into flour 
mixture, together with the cloves, cinna- 
mon, chili powder, and salt. When well 
blended, add tomato purée and meat stock. 
(For the stock, bouillon cubes, canned 
bouillon, meat or vegetable extract may 
be used, following manufacturer’s direc- 
tions.) Stir until sauce is smooth and thick; 
then simmer for 5 min. Serve with fried 
or broiled chicken, roast pork, turkey, or 
veal. Makes 2% c. 4% tsp. anise seeds may 
be added to the sauce, and toasted sesame 
seeds may be sprinkled over the meat and 
sauce before serving, if you enjoy their 
flavor. - 


Sweet-Potato and Pineapple Dessert 
TESTED BY GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


1 lb. sweet potatoes 34 ¢. granulated sugar 
1 ¢. canned pineapple juice 


Cook sweet potatoes in boiling water 
until tender. Peel and put through a food 
ricer. Cook sugar and pineapple juice to- 
gether for 10 min., then add mashed sweet 
potatoes and cook over a very low heat 
10 min. longer. Remove and pour in a 
serving dish; sprinkle with cinnamon. 
Chill, and serve with whipped cream. 
Serves 5 or 6. 


White Custard 
TESTED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Use Institute-approved half-pint measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


2 egg whites % tsp. vanilla extract 
3 tbsp. granulated Y% tsp. almond extract 
sugar 1 ec. bottled milk or % ec. 
% tsp. salt evaporated milk and 
14% ec. ground blanched Y% ce. water 
almonds or walnuts Cinnamon 


Beat egg whites until stiff, with a hand 
beater or an electric beater at high speed. 
Add sugar, salt, and ground nuts; mix 
well. Stir in flavorings and milk. Pour 
mixture into four greased custard cups; 
sprinkle tops with cinnamon. Put cups in 
a pan of hot water and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven of 375° F. 35 to 40 min., 
or until a silver knife inserted into the 
custard comes out clean. Chill and turn 
out on a plate to serve. Serves 4. To serve 
2, make half this recipe. Chocolate sauce 
may be served over this if desired. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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Watch your aluminum ware 
sparkle, when you use amazing 





CLUB ALUMINUM 
CLEANER 


developed by the 
makers of famous 

Club Aluminum Products, Chicago 
~ \ FREE RECIPE IN EACH BOX 


HELP WANTED 


Men and women representatives to 
secure new and renewal subscriptions 
for Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan 
and other leading magazines. Many 
now earning from $10 to $50 a week 
in their spare time. You can start a 
paying business of your own without 
capital, investment or previous ex- 
perience. 


The work is simple, easy and pleasant. 
Mail coupon now for complete details 
and supplies. 










MAIL THIS NOW 


Goop HovusEKEEPING, Dept. 1039-D 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
complete details of your money-mak- 
ing plan and all necessary supplies. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 4 
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Show friends beautiful 
Christmas Folders with sender’s 


rd al 

name — 50 for $1. Also ‘‘America’s Favorite’’21- 4 
card Christmas Assortment for $1, You make 50c. [3 
Eight other psscttnents of Canes sEteeG ie (A 

rappings, Everyday Cards. 
Free Samples All Past sellers, Get FREE fi} 
samples—write today. Mention if also interested 
in selling fine DeLuxe Personal Christmas Cards- 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 320 


749 Monroe Avenue 3 Rochester, N. Ye 


The Three-Purpose Room 


(Continued from page 107) 
make a mess of a room and that have a 
way of getting lost or mislaid. With a place 
of their own, they become good soldiers 
and do their duty in orderly formation. 

The furniture—some of birch, some of 
walnut with a gray finish—is well con- 
structed, of straightforward design so sim- 
ple that it will fit almost anywhere. Many 
a House of a definite period may rightly 
allow itself a Modern room. 

In cooperation with lighting experts, we 
put indirect light in the recessed wall over 
the sofa and over the group of windows, 
and used both floor and table I. E. S. lamps 
for general distribution of light. Note the 
effect even the black-and-white pic- 
tures give you of the light sources. The 
diagrams show how the Lumiline lighting 
is installed. In a new house the cost is less 
than a hundred dollars. In an old one it 
is a little more, because a cove must be 
made. As our opening article says, you 
need, besides general illumination, the in- 
tensity of direct light—for writing, sewing, 
and reading. Here you will see that we 
have arranged the essential direct light- 
ing: table lamps by the couch, a floor lamp 
near the sewing machine, and a writing 
lamp on the desk. 


Cooperators 


The following firms cooperated with us 
in furnishing and decorating this room. 
You can buy these furnishings through 
your local dealers or decorators. WaLL- 
Tex Canvas: Columbus Coated Fabric 
Corp. WALLHIDE Paint: Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Twrrpmoor CarPETING: 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. Tecron 
CurTaAIN Fasric: Louisville Textiles, In- 
corporated. FurniTuRE: The Herman Mil- 
ler Co, AccrssorIes: Vienna Art Pub- 
lishing Co., Mutual-Sunset Lamp Mfg. 
Co., Weil-Freeman, Inc., Fostoria Glass 
Co., Chase Brass & Copper Co., Mary 
Ryan, Pitt-Petri, Importer, Inc., New- 
man Décor, Inc., Louis Baldinger & 
Sons, Inc. Sewing Macutne: Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co. Rapio: Philco Radio and 
Television Corporation. CLock: Warren 
Telechron Co. Portaste Quiet DeLuxe 
TYPEWRITER: Royal Typewriter Co. 


THINK ABOUT YOUR HOUSE FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS NOW! 


If you’re like the rest of us, you prob- 
ably do a lot of heavy cramming on 
your decorating just before the holi- 
days. Give yourself a break this year. 
Indecision is what holds most of us 
back, and here is where our bulletins 
come in. They will not only help you 
decide the right thing to do, but they 
will help you do it. A few of them are: 


How To Be Your Own Decorator: 
By Helen Koues 
a decorating course in ten chapters: 





1. Principles of Decoration ....... 10¢ 
2. Period Characteristics ........: 10¢ 
3. Modern or Contemporary Dec- 
OTAUN Eee dete cat aks Onich 10¢ 
4, Furniture Arrangement ....... 10¢ 
5. Today’s Wall Finishes, Tex- 
tiles SANIGUUS, & acc wae aL 10¢ 
OACOLOl pchemes: en ses.) nc hoe o 10¢ 
Rept Otlieernc ce es one rae wih. 5: 10¢ 
8. Porches, Terraces, Sunrooms, 
PLAY TOOMIG eee nee atte nei. : 10¢ 
9. How to Make Your Own Drap- 
eries, Slip Covers, Dressing 
Table Skirts, Bedspreads... .10¢ 
10. Remodeling Points ............ 10¢ 
All ten chapters in a good-looking 


POM DOO . o.. ae. Meets $1.00 


| Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 
Dept., 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 





















Uncombed Brush 
in the ordinary 
sweeper is quickly 
matted with dirt, 
hair and lint. 


Wagner Komb- 
Kleaned Brush 
is automatically 
cleaned by dou- 
ble-acting combs. 


HME 


EANED SWEEPER 


YOU WOULDN'T BRUSH 
YOUR HAIR WITH A 
CLOGGED BRUSH 


Then why try to sweep your rugs 
with a sweeper that has a clogged 
brush? Only a clean brush can 
Sweep clean—can get down into 
the rug and sweep out dirt as well as 
surface litter . .. In the Wagner 
Sweeper, the brush is always kept clean 
by two patented, pivoting combs. Brush 
also automatically adjusts itself for easy 
Sweeping on THICK and THIN rugs. 
Non-breakable Pyralin window shows 
when dust pans need emptying... Wagner 
Komb-Kleaned Sweepers are smartly 
styled, advanced in features and perform- 
ance. There’s a model and price to fit 
your needs—at your dealer, or write 


E.R. WAGNER MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
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SEE GUARANTY OF ADVERTISED PRODUCTS ON PAGE 6 


Ease and SAFETY 
of CAR CONTROL 
ON INCLINES ... 


When ordering a new car, in- 
sist that it come complete with 
a NoRoL figured right in with 
the time payments. NoRoL is 
available for new models of— 


Buick 
Cadillac 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 
De Soto 
Dodge 
Graham 
Hudson 
LaSalle 


Nash 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Studebaker 
International 
White 

and others 


Also available for many 1936, 
1937, 1938 and 1939 makes 
and models of cars and trucks, 


for Hydraulic Brake Equipped Cars 


Many Models $ oo 
Only 12 Installed 


SEE YOUR CAR DEALER—or write us 





—Have a 


NoRoL v2 
your dealer 


You will get a lot of mental satisfaction and will enjoy 
greater ease and safety when driving—after you have had 
a NoRoL installed on your car. Then—there is no danger 
of unintentional back-roll of car. And you no longer need 
to use the hand brake or slip the clutch when momentarily 
stopping car on an incline. No need to fear hill stops... 
Vhen you are ready to proceed up an incline, you can 
start just as smoothly and easily as you do on a level street. 





(Manufacturer Lockheed Hydraulic ! 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
Send FREE BOOKLET and details on NoRoL 


NAME 


ADDRESS, 


mags, yee 
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Sally Victor designs a four-way Beret with its own Skirt, Bolero, and Bag 





erets will be worn with all types of clothes this autumn. Circular skirts and 
short jackets can be interchanged for town and country, with blouses and 
sweaters. Behold! An expensive costume which costs next to nothing when 
you add to it your own imaginative color combination and make it yourself. 


i. Make it of Suede. Suede beret, suede skirt, bolero with suede back and 
plain wool front. Wear it with a long-sleeved blouse that picks up the color 
in the plaid wool bolero. Red or green suede is smart. See the bag on page 168 


2. Make it of Flannel. Stitched flat beret, in gray, green flannel skirt and 
bolero. Wear it with a contrasting silk shirt—or with a shirt in gray flannel. 
Tweed can be» used instead of flannel for the skirt, as well as for the bolero 


3. Make it of Velvet. Black velvet beret with black velvet skirt and bolero. 
All three could be made in velveteen or corduroy for sports. With these wear 
a white silk or jersey blouse. With a jersey skirt, a bright-colored blouse 


Note: Turn to page 168 for fourth version, and sewing hints. For pattern 
and directions to.make beret and bag, send 10¢ in stamps. For pattern and 
directions to make skirt and bolero, send 25¢ in stamps. Address: Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 






MAKE IT THE MODERN, QUICK WAY! 


$7.14 was all this party frock cost— 
and it was amazingly simple to make. 
Let your Singer Sewing Center show 
you some of the quick tricks and 
short cuts of modern dressmaking. 
Once you master the knack, you can 
have a closetful of smart clothes— 
at a third the price in the stores! 


3 FREE LESSONS 


At Your Singer Sewing Center 


No Purchase —No Obligation 





A few yards of inexpensive material will do 
wonders for a dull living room. Singer can teach the 
average woman how to cut and fit a professional- 
looking slip-cover in two or three lessons. Draperies 
are even easier. If you have a room problem, come 
to your Singer Sewing Center. We'll give you plenty 
of expert pointers and personal sewing help—free! 





free lessons now. Last year, 


ges ise 


AVE YOU HEARD your friends talking 

about it? Thousands of women all over 
the country are busy at their near-by 
Singer Sewing Centers—learning new sim- 
plified methods of making clothes and 
lovely things for their homes. 


Everything is done under the eye of an 
expert Singer teacher, who steers you 
through every step from A. to Z. You’re 


Phone Singer today! Call your 
nearest Singer Shop, for an ap- 
pointment —for classes morn- 
ing, afternoon, or evening. 


Don’t delay! Enroll for your 


over 200,000 women took les- 
sons at Singer Sewing Centers. 
p S 75¢ a week covers the 
i “learn-to-sew” rental 
of a Singer electric practice 
machine, if you haven’t one. 


1939, by The Singer Manufacturing C 





0. All rights reserved for all countries. 


seco Swern 








offered a choice of four subjects: dress- 
making, slip-covers and draperies, chil- 
dren’s clothes, or craftwork. And you can 
actually make things while you learn! 
There’s no charge, no obligation. You 
get three lessons absolutely free. Simply 
telephone your nearest Singer Shop and 
ask them when you can start—today! 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 





SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Another Singer Miracle! Machines as well as sew- 


ing methods have gone modern. Look at this new 
cabinet, handsomely concealing a full-sized electric 
sewing machine, with every new improvement. Small 
sketch shows the convenient trays, the deep com- 
partments inside. And Singer’s liberal trade-in offer 


+ 


and low monthly terms make it easy to own 
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GAS RANGES 
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FACTORY PRICES* 


Coal and Wood Coal and Wood 
Ranges from 34g Heaters from 339% 


R Oil Heat 
fom, 9% fons 83g 
Electri: 
fare $997 Furnaces from $79" 


Combination Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges from 98" 


*Prices at the Factory 


You're tired of old style stoves—you de- 
mand change—you seek new beauty, new 
elegance, smart streamlined design and 
every last-minute accessory and feature. 
You're through with yesterday — you're 
ready for tomorrow. And so is Kalamazoo 
with advanced 1940 models. 


Mail Coupon—A thousand thrills await 
you in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 
Catalog of Factory Prices, just off the press. 
It’s America’s stove style show and Price 
guide. It’s all that’s newest and best in 
Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces. 


Over 170 Styles and Sizes—Gloriousnew 
ElectricRanges, trim new Gas Ranges, smart 
new Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, modern Ceal and Wood Ranges, 
handsome new Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood 
Heaters, and sensational new Furnaces. 


() 
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£GAL AND WOOD PANGES 


A Bookful of Modern Miracles —Mail 
Coupon now. You'll find new excitement in 
cooking—new ideas for your home. You'll 
find dazzling new surprises in minute mind- 
ers, condiment sets, clocks, lights, porce- 
lain enameled ovens and new type doorhan- 
dles. You'll find new ways to prepare better 
foods with the “oven that floats in flame.” 


Factory Prices— Easiest Terms —You 
won't believe your eyes when you see these 
Factory Prices, You'll say “It just isn’t pos- 
sible.” But it is. That’s because we sell direct 
from factory to you. No in-between profits. 
You'll marvel at the easy terms, too—as 
little as 14¢ a day. 30 days trial. 24 hour 
shipments. Factory Guarantee, 


Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New 
Catalog—the greatest in our 40 year history. 
Save the way 1,400,000 Satisfied Users have 
saved—at FACTORY PRICES. 


Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States, 
Send for address of Factory Store 
nearest you. 


COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AN® WOOD RANGES 





FUPRMACES 








Mail coupon 
today for your 


a / ay a 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


por 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Mfrs. 
441 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 
Check articles in which you are interested: 

QO Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Rangss 
Coal and Wood Ranges O Gas Ranges 
O Electric Ranges 0 Coal and Wood Heaters 
O Oil Heaters O Oil Ranges O Furnaces 














(Print name plainly) 


Address 3 ae 
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CANYON KIDDIES 


By James Swinnerton 


imescahnier 
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Se. just as busy as she can be— 

Though she doesn’t look it— 
She’s making shade for the little flower 
So the sun can’t cook it! 


It makes the Kids all stare— 
Because he has so many things on 
What will the buffalo wear? 


Bees Unele’s dress for the buffalo dance. 


HE Kiddies out in Canyon Land 
Should always look around 
Before they start to play a game, 
To see they’re on safe ground. 











St. Agatha Episcopal Day School 


New 8-month secretarial course in addition to excellent col- 
lege preparatory and cultural courses. Thorough, well-planned 
training, enriched by background-building subjects. Pre- 
requisite: 3 yrs. high school work. Catalog: 

The Secretary, 553 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 





For young women, at Briar- 
Edgewood Park cliff Manor, N. Y. College 
Preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, 
secretarial science, medical assistant, home economics, 
dramatics, journalism, costume design, interior decoration, 
merchandising. All sports—riding. Pool, lake, golf. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. Box G, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





Briarcliff Junior College 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Two years of accredited college 
work, Art, music, theatre arts, interior decoration, cos- 
tume design, social work, journalism, home economics, 
business science, Near New York City. All outdoor sports, 
swimming pool. Catalog on request. Registrar, Box Z. 





Centenary Junior College 


Fully accredited two-year college. Transfer and vocational 
courses. Liberal and fine arts, secretarial, home economics, 
dramatics. All country sports, pleasant social life. New 
York City advantages. Catalog. Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., 
President, Box 59, Hackettstown, N. J. 








Irvin 103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
g for thorough college preparation in small 
classes under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 
like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 


C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





La Salle Military Academy Accred- 


% ited col- 
lege preparation under Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167-acre estate. 


New gymnasium, Pool and ocean swimming. Golf course, 
Junior Dept. 56th year. Moderate rate. Catalogue. 
Rev. Brother Ambrose, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, L. ., N.Y. 





1 ee 
——— College preparatory. 
ST: John $s Ossining Separate Junior 
School, Modified Military. Limited enrolment. Supervised 
study under carefully chosen faculty. 30 miles from New 
York City. Beautiful location. Gym, pool, all sports, riding. 
Moderate rate. 97th year. Non-Sectarian. 
William A. Ranney, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
226 





CANADA 
Sainte Géneviave 


Exclusive French School; comprehensive cultural course for 
girls, ages 14-20. Small enrolment permits individual pro- 
grams. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. Week-end cottage 
in Laurentian Mts. for winter sports. Mrs. S. T. Ritchie 
(nee Boucher), (675 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, P.Q, 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 
Milford — 


Preparation for leading colleges. Individual and small group 
instruction. Studies and extra-curriculum fitted to the needs 
of each student, permitting boys to enter at any time. 
Lower school for boys 12 to 15. Catalogue. ; 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford, Conn. 


Suffield Academy 


1833—1939. College preparatory and General courses. 
Junior School for younger boys. Teaching how to study 
emphasized. Endowment permits low rates. John F. 
Schereschewsky, Headmaster, 39 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
Howard Seminary For Girls 


A school of New England traditions. Accredited college 
Preparation and Junior College courses. Home economics, 
secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Small-group classes. 
65th year. All sports. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. 
Macdonald Peters, Box 14, West Bridgewater, Mass. 























e 

Preparation for 
Lasell Junior College Preparation tor 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers, Gym, sports, riding. 
10 mi. from Boston, Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, Ph.D., Pres., 120 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


— ee ee ee eee 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—GIRLS 


Maryland College for Women 


An established college of national patronage. Bachelor 
degrees, certificates. Home Economics, Music, Kindergarten 
Training. Speech, Secretarial, Fine Arts, Social life. 
Sports. Riding. Near Baltimore. Established 1853, Catalog, 
‘Term opens Sept. 27. Box G, Lutherville, Md. 





The Grier School Formerly Birmingham. Ac- 


credited College Prepara- 
tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. 200 acres for all winter and summer 
sports. Excellent riding. Gym and pool. 86th yr. Catalog. 


T. C. Grier, Director, Box 110, Birmingham, Pa. 





Penn Hall Jr. College 


For Young Women. Accredited. Also 4 year H. S. Musie, 
Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume Design. El. Journalism. 
Secretarial. Connecting baths. Swimming-pool. Horseback 
riding. Attractive social life. Part of May at Ocean City 
Catalog (mention interests)—Box Q, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls, 


Cultural and’ Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Riding, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Junior School. F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 20, Lititz, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster Schools 


Junior College, Secretarial Science, Physical Education, 
Dramatic Art & Dancing, Fine & Applied Art. Modern 
dormitories, on 10-acre campus. Cultural, social advantages of 
the Capital. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. Placement service. 
Catalog. Rock Creek Park Estates, Box G, Washington, D.C. 





Fairmont College 


Accredited Junior College and 2 year Preparatory. 
Advantages of Capital. Liberal Arts, Secretarial, Social - 
Service, Merchandising. Music, Art, Int. Dec., Costume 
design, Radio Broadcasting. Social life. Sports. Riding. 
Catalog: 1713 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 





National Park College Bemeny Nationa 


Park Seminary. 
Junior college. Preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses. 
Music, art, dramatics, secretarial, home economics. New 
personal finance course. Unusual social activities, All sports 
—riding. 200 acres, suburbs of Nation’s Capital. Catalog. 


Roy Tasco Davis, Pres., Box 1109, Forest Glen, Md. 





Accredited Junior College and 
Chevy Chase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue. 
Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 





The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college, Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 








es 

Admiral Farragut Academy 
Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies. Naval, military 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No extras. 
Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S$. Robison, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 
Peddie Specializes in preparing boys for college. 

304 graduates in last five years have entered 
such colleges as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 
acres. 16 modern buildings. Junior school. All sports for 
all. School golf course. Summer session. 75th year, 


Catalogue. Address, 
Wilbur E. Saunders, Box 10-J, Hightstown, N. J. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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Provides best educa- 
Harrisburg Academy tional facilities for 
pupils of all ages, Graduates in 56 colleges and universities, 
Modern buildings, fine campus, new gym., swimming pool, 
all athletics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. 2 year Junior 
College course in business training. ¢ 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box G-121, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Valley Forge Military Academy 


A preparatory school with College Board Examination 
standards of training for all students. Boys carefully se- 
lected for admission. Ages 12 to 20. New, modern build- 
ings and equipment. All sports, golf, archery, cavalry 
troop. Catalogue. Box F, Wayne, Pa. 





Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog 

Box C, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


STAUNTO 


Distinguished for excellent academic, 
military and athletic training. In beau- 
tiful, historic Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. High altitude. Unexcelled 
health record. Modern fire-proof build- 
ings. Separate Junior School. Visitors 
cordially welcomed. Catalogue. 


Col. EmoryJ.Middour,Superintendent 
Box G-10, Staunton, Virginia 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





»» 9 > » » 





Fork Union Military Academy 


High academic rating. Small classes. Accredited. ROTC. 
Supervised study. Prepares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small boys. Housemother. All 
athletics. Swimming. 42nd year. Catalog. f 

Dr. J. J. Wicker, Box GH, Fork Union, Va. 





Shenandoah Valley Academy 


Prepares for college, business, Service Academies. Upper and 
Junior Schools, Cadet Corps, Band. All Sports. Able faculty, 
small classes, supervised study. Reasonable inclusive rate. 
Distinguished Alumni. Catalog, 154th Yr. Winter term in 
Florida. Col. Boone D. Tillett, Sup’t., Winchester, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 


Accredited preparation for college, West Point, Annapolis, 
or for business, in an inspiring environment. Military train- 
ing develops leaders. Supervised study, small classes under 
men who understand boys. Sports for all, hobby clubs, band. 
60th yr. Catalog: Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box G-3, Waynesboro, Va, 








Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 48th Year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive 
study methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised athletics. 
Visitors welcome. Write for catalog and_‘‘Visit’’ folder. 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box G, Front Royal, Va. 





Greenbrier Military School 


128th Year. Accredited. Preparation for College. Lower 
School. Near White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 feet. 
Modern fireproof building houses all activities. All sports. 
Summer Camp. For illustrated Catalog, write 

Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation 
for college under ideal climatic conditions all year. Fully 
accredited. Oldest Private Military School in America. 
For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box G, Lyndon, Ky. 
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Tennessee Military Institute on:,° 
ca’s better schools. Known for adequate preparation for best 
colleges, engineering schools, Gov’t academies. 66th year. 
Grades 8-12; post-grad. Bus. Admin. Enrolment limit 200. 
Class average 14 boys. Campus 144 acres. All sports. Cata- 
log. Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.O.T:C. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Jr. School 
—spacious mansion on adjacent campus; special instructors, 
house mothers. New $50,000 gymnasium. Endowed. Rates 
$575 and $675. Capacity 400. Early application advisable. 
Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 








Columbia Military Academy 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 





Georgia Military Academy 


Spiendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
rating. Highest academic standards. Individual house plan 
whereby boys live with teachers under tutorial system. 
Junior school, boys 8 to 13. For catalog address : 
President, G. M. A., Box B, College Park, Georgia. 





Riverside Military Academy 


Nation’s largest military preparatory school. Boys 10-20. 
Six months in Blue Ridge Mountains with winter session 
Hollywood, Florida. Golf course, swimming, tennis, ocean 
sports, aviation. Catalog: 

General Sandy Beaver, Box G-10, Gainesville, Ga. 





Miami Military Academy 


Boys 6-16 desiring Miami Climate enroll for winter months. 
Physical, mental, moral progress. Individual teaching by ex- 
perienced staff solves study problems. All games and 
amusements. Good quarters for parents on campus. Reserve 
early. Accredited. Miami Military Academy, Miami, Fla. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Skilled Instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges. Two departments—Junior 5 to 
14; Senior 14 and over. On Beach. Open-air quarters. 
Open year ‘round. Write for Catalog: 

R-4, Gulfport, Mississippi. 





~ SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





hern Semi 
Southern Seminary 
Accredited Junior College and High School. A School of 
Character for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Home Economics. Merchandising. Phys. Ed. 
Secretarial. Social training. Sports. 73rd year. Catalog. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 948, Buena Vista, Va. 
96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 
Stuart Hal aration for College Boards and col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 
college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 
8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding. Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 
' Standard accredited work. Two 
Fairfax Hal years college. Four years high 
school. Secretarial. Fine Arts. In Shenandoah Valley near 
Skyline Drive. Attractive buildings on large campus. All 
sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on 


request. Wm. B. Gates, President, Box 10G, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 











Mary Baldwin College ¥,,women. Ac 


credited; endowed. 

The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 

A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Teacher 

Training courses. Educationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Riding, other sports. Catalog. 

L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. 





. 

Junior College and High 
Sullins College School, Both accredited. 100 
acre Campus in beautiful Virginia Park. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., Secre- 
tarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, every room has 
bath. Summer Camp. Mention interest. Catalogue and Views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box G, Bristol, Virginia. 
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Endowed Junior College 
Virginia Intermont Endqred Junior Coltese 
Accredited. General, vocational courses in Music, Art, 
Speech, Dramatics, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Secretarial, 
Library Science. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. Summer Camp V. I. 
Ranch. Catalog. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 122, Bristol, Va. 


, Two yrs. College, 4 
Blackstone College 2° 315, Collese,.4 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 


Merchandising, Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J. Paul Glick, President, Box G-10, Blackstone, Va. 





young women. 


Greenbrier College F 


Junior College and 
College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In the Alleghenies 
near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activities. Modern 
fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 


French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, teacher training ‘courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Ward-Belmont 


Accredited Junior College and High School. Conservatory 
of Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, 
Secretarial. Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For 
“Club Village’ and catalog, address: 

Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 103, Nashville, Tenn. 
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School for girls—college preparatory and 
Fassifern grades. In ‘‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
used for year-’round sports. For catalog ‘‘Personality’’ 
folder, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Brenau College for Women 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. Degree. Also 2 year Jr. College. Unusual advan- 
tages in music, oratory, dramatic art, phys. ed. Campus of 
350 acres. All indoor and outdoor sports. Attractive social 
life. Bulletins address: Brenau, Box G-10, Gainesville, Ga. 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College. Also 3-year 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, golf, 
flying, dancing, salt water sports; also fresh water pool. 

Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box L, Gulfport, Miss. 





MIDDLE WESTERN—GIRLS 


Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 
George I. Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, Illinois. 

High School and Junior College. Fully 
Ferry Hall accredited for college preparation and 
college transfer. Secretarial studies. Home Economics. Art, 
music, dramatics. Swimming, tennis, riding, other sports. 
Beautiful buildings and campus directly on shore of Lake 


Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 70th year. Catalog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Box 1, Lake Forest, III. 








. 

Lindenwood College fe women. Acres: 
B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior College. (A.A. degree.) 
Modernized curriculum prepares students for civie and 
social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work in 
Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 839, St. Charles, Mo. 








MiDDLE_WESTERN—BOYS 





Howe School 


A Clean Mind In a Sound Body. Consider Howe School for 
your boy. (Episcopalian) 55 years of tradition as character 
builders. Military training. Sports. Junior School. Individual 
guidance. Moderate cost. Catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, Supt., 2109 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 





Culver Military Academy 


College preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. Edu- 
eates the whole boy. 450 graduates in 113 colleges. Extensive 
modern equipment. 1000-acre campus. All sports, polo, golf, 
boxing, swimming. Carefully selected cadet corps. Limited 
enrolment. Catalog. 104 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Ind. 





Western Military Academy 


61st yr. Accredited College Preparatory and Lower School. 
Ages 11 to 19. Develops initiative, self-reliance and sense 
of responsibility. Progressive methods. Fireproof dormi- 
tories. Unique athletic plan. For catalog, write: 

Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box G-10, Alton, III. 
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Morgan Park Military Academy 
Program for personal development of every boy. Prepares for 
better colleges. Teaches boys how to study, develops leader- 
ship. Near Chicago’s cultural advantages. All sports, inelud- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower and junior schools. Catalog. 
Col. H. D. Abelis, Box 3109, Morgan Park, Ill. 


St. John's Military Academy 


For more than 50 years, St. John’s has been training boys 
to make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, plenty 
of good times. Accredited preparation for college. All sports. 
Write for catalog. 4109 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


and Junior College, 60th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ regular college work. Accredited. 
All Sports. Gym, stadium, swimming. Music, debating, 
dramatics. Country Club. Riding. Write for book. 

Col. S. Sellers, 3109 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 








Kemper Military School 


Junior College and High School. 96th year. 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre 
campus. Catalog and View Book. 

Col. A. M. Hitch, 709 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Fully ac- 
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Missouri Military Academy | 
51st year. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R..O. T. C. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Separate Junior school. 
Sports, Gymnasium. Write for -catalog to: 
Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 4109 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





The Tamalpais School 


Prepares boys for leading Eastern and Western universities. 
Non-military, non-sectarian. 5th grade through high school. 
Beautiful campus, 12 mi. from San Francisco. Outdoor 
recreation all year. Address: 

Headmaster, Box 30-U, San Rafael, California. 


Use this directory of schools endorsed by Good House- 
keeping to help you in selecting the one best suited to 


your requirements. 


If you need further assistance in finding just the right 
school, our School Department will be glad to give it. 


October 1939 Good Housekeeping 
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‘SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 
PEACOCK MILITARY ACADEMY = 


z “The West Point of Texas’’ 
Re WOODLAWN LAKE ° SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
i All-round development for your boy in 


the Southwest’s mild climate. Ages 8 to 
19. Limited enrollment. Cavairy and 
Infantry. Fully accredited. Separate 
department for young boys. Recognized 
by U. 8. Govt. All athletics. Character 
and Citizenship building stressed. 


‘on Opddress the SUPERINTENDENT, 600 PEACOCK AVE. 














New Mexico Military Institute 


Balanced program of academic, military and physical train- 
ing; High School and Junior College. Outdoor life the 
year round; dry Peeeranoe ae eee: All epore 
Cavalry R.O.T.C, Every boy rides. Catalog upon request. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box G, Roswell, N. M. 











SOUTHWESTERN—GIRLS 
Accredited college prepara- 


Radford School tion in ideal year-’round 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 


profit. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS: : 


Bailey Hall 


For boys who do not concentrate, who are over-active or slow, 
nervous or shy. Individual instruction. Speech Work. Music, 
Art, Manual Training. Pre-school department for younger 
boys. 41 miles from New York City. Address: 

Rudolph S. Fried, Prin., Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives, All ages. Sepa- 
rate houses for boys and girls. Special cottage for babies 
1-7 years. Individual attention, Established 1881. $65 a 
month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. Boldt, 
M. D., 108 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Separate buildings, boys, 


Devereux Schools girls. Individual programs, 


social training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chil- 
dren, Devereux Academy, offering vocational training for 
young women; music, cultural lectures, athletics. Summer 
camps in Maine. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or 
John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Camp with Tutoring. Near Philadel- 
phia. Booklet. 

Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 
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Cope OIL Cote Dis 


VOGUE 


SCHOOL 


CHECAGO 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 
Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-making, Line, Color, Fabric 
Analysis, Merchandising, Styling, Buying, Modeling, Style Re- 
Porting, Millinery, Fashion illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Photography, Fashion Advertising, Writing, Layout, Display. 
PERSONAL TRAINING plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
Fall Entrance Dates—September 25, October 2, 9, “Oi0 


116 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO, Dept. 










American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Individual instruction. Enroll now. 

Frank H. Young, Dept. 4109, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 


National Art School 


Study art in the nation’s capital. There are many advan- 
tages, All types Commercial Art, including Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Life Class, 
Mechanical Drafting. 24th year, Catalog. 

1505 21st St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 








N. Y. School of Interior Decora- 


tion Practical Training Courses. Also Vocational. De- 
sign and College Courses. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
Decorators. Day and evening classes. Fall Term commences 

October 4th. Send for Catalog 3R. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ee eee 
Fashion Academy The Accepted School of 


- : Famous Graduates. Cos- 
tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. 


Under_ personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. 61st yr. Low tuition. Fall term now starting. Tlus- 
trated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Art Institute, Chicago, II1. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


One of America’s oldest commercial art schools offers Di- 
rect-Project courses in Commercial Art, Dress Design, 
Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Draw- 
ing, Painting, etc. Faculty of 33 professionals. 

18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite B-10, Chicago, III. 


Frederic Mizen Academy of Art 


For students with a purpose. Individual tutoring under pro- 
fessional artists in Advertising, Fashion, and Story Ilustra- 
tion. Layout, Dress Design, Lettering. Studios overlooking 
lake and city. Fall term just beginning. Write: 
Dept. 99-M, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIinois. 
Thorough professional 
Layton School of Art 2sroush protesstonat 
and Illustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-profit. 20th year. Moderate 


tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
19 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


19 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Tllustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Dress Design and Construction, 
Interior Decoration. 1 and 2 yr. courses. Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Start Now. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Grand Central School of Art 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Human and 
Animal Anatomy, Advertising, Design, Fashions, Interior 
Decoration, Cartooning. Individual Instruction. Certificate 
Courses. Day and Eve. Catalog on request. 

7006 Grand Central Terminai, New York City. 


N. Y. School of Fine and Applied 


Art (Parsons) Enroll now for training in Interior 


Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
Training. Also special Saturday classes for adults and 
children. New Address: Box K, 136 E. 57 St., New York. 

















HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS 


New York Institute of Dietetics 


One year intensive course qualifies you for a position in 
hotels, restaurants, schools, clubs, camps, hospitals, labora- 
tories, steamships, institutions, etc. Placement service avail- 
able. Age no obstacle. Coed. Licensed by N. Y. State. 
Write for catalog 14. 660 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Ballard School of the Y. W.C. A. 





68th Year. Professional ood Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 


service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. 
catalog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. 


The Iridor School 


Complete 
Cc. 








Trains Hostesses, Waitresses, Tearoom Managers, Cake 

and Candy makers. Food Specialists of every type. No age 

limit. Send for free 16 page book “Food Opportunities’’ 

which tells you everything about this profitable field. 
831-C Lexington Ave., New York. 

AP2Q 
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Lesley 


Domestic Science. Two-year professional course prepares for 
dietetic positions in hospitals, institutions, tearooms. One- 
year practical Home Making course. Dormitories. Extra 
curricular and social activities. For catalogue address: 

The Secretary, 33 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Bight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 
Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, 


Mass. 

















catalogs— 

Write to any of the schools whose announce- 
ments appear in these pages and they will be glad 
to send you their catalogs and full information. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 






The Training School at Vineland 


For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406, Vineland, N. J. 





Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 47th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Mary E. Pogue School For | oroeD- 


girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 
speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago, Catalog, 

56 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois. 





For excep- 





| Est. 1917. For unusual children, 
Trowbridge One of the best in the West. Ex- 
Derienced teachers, Resident physician. Individual train- 
ing. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed by 
physicians and educators. Enrollment limited. E. H. 
Trowbridge, M.D., 1840 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


Katharine Gibbs 


TWO YEAR COURSE — College and cultural sub- 
jects, with thorough secretarial training. 

ONE YEAR COURSE—Intensive secretarial training. 

Also SPECIAL COURSE for COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For catalog address: Assistant Principal. 

0 EW YORK PROVIDENCE 

90 Marlborough St. 230 Park Ave. 55 Angell St, 





















Berkeley-Llewellyn 


2 yr. and 1 yr. secretarial courses preparing High School 
graduates and College women for business. Individualized 
instruction. Distinguished university faculty. Restricted en- 
rollment. Iffective placement. Bulletin, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Girls individually 
Cc. Fe Young School trained to be superior 
secretaries. Be ready in 6 to 8 months for a successful 
career! Unique Young System: no classes, personal instruc- 
tion, progress at your own rate of speed. Effective placement _ 
bureau. 10 min. from Wall St. Catalog. 

Registrar, 24 Sidney PI., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


The Windle School a 


Secretarial Training. Six-month concentrated course for 
college women. Special course for high school graduates. 
Fall term begins September 26. Active Placement Service. 
Catalog on Request. Louise F. G. Windle, Director, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The Scudder School sevtariat, executive 


school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit 
course, with Speech, Finance and Investments, Spanish 
Shorthand. 1-year intensive course. Personalized instruc- 
tion. Laboratory office. Placement. service. 

Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Secretarial, executive 


Beautifully located on campus. 


Bryant College Courses (degree in 2 yrs.) 


combining cultural and secretarial training. Tyrese. . 
course for college graduates. Also 1-yr. course for H. S. 
graduates. Approved 4-yr. Comm’l Teacher Training Course 
(A.B. in Ed.). Effective placement. Gym, dorms. 77th yr. 
Write for catalog. Secretary, Providence, R. I. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 


Franklin School of Science and 


Arts Complete 9 months’ course in Medical Secretary- 

ship combining Secretarial, Clinical Lab. & other 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded, profession. Prepares for 
position with physicians, hospitals, clinics, etc. Free Place- 
ment. Send for Bulletin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Institute of Musical Art 


of the Juilliard School of Music, Ernest Hutcheson, 
President; George A. Wedge, Dean of Institute. All 
branches of music. B.S., M.S., Degrees. Catalog. 


Room 20, 120 Claremont Ave., New York,-N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for dramatic 
and expressional training. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
Catalog from Secretary, Room 192 


MANA CARNEGIE HALL, NEW yorK f£///, 











NURSING 


MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


XCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 

high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 
| Se ate RS a a srr EE EES ED 
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School of Nursing. Accred- 
Mt. Sinai Hospita ited, non-sectarian 3-yr. 
course for High School graduates. Maintenance and allow- 
ance. Active general hospital opposite beautiful Douglas 
Recreation Park, near Chicago’s famous loop, lake front, 
museums, Post-Graduate Scholarship to honor students. 
Apply Mt. Sinai Hospital, 2750 W. 15th Place, Chicago, itl. 





New Rochelle Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High 
School graduates. Apply 
Principal, Box 551, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 






OT a Le Teli k ae ea NE 
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Thorough comprehensive course in 9 
months. X-Ray and correlated 
physiotherapy 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in unusual demand. Men, women. 


Write for catalog. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Tech., Inc. 
3409 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 









Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical Technology. Offers unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos. training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 
placement. Coed. Write for Catalog G. E 

1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 





Be a laboratory technician. 
Gradwohl Schoo 9 months’ intensive in- 
struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 
X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month, Catalog. 

3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





DENTAL ASSISTANTS 


SDENTAL ASSISTING 


Prepare now for interesting positions in 
this fast-growing vocation for women. Com- 
plete, practical training qualifies you easily 
and quickly for fascinating employment as an 
Assistant or Receptionist to Dentists and Dental 
Specialists. Low fee. Free Placement Service. 


Write today for Free Catalog 4. 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE * 


11 West 42nd St., New York TA Tas 
671 Broad St., Newark,N.J.; 121 No.Broad St.,Phila.,Pa. CAREER 



























PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aides Faculty of Physicians. Prepares Qualified 
Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy, 
X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretarial 

Courses. Placement Bureau. Booklet GH. 
667 Madison Ave. at Gist, New York City. 








TECHNICAL 


. . - 
IndianaTechnicalCollege 3" ;X°2' 
courses in engineering: Electrical, Civil, Chem., Mechanical, 
Radio and Television, Aeronautical. l-yr. Mech, Drafting. 
Prep. courses without extra charge. Earn board. Low rate. 
Fnter December, March, June, September. Catalog. 

249-A E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 











KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


National College of Education 


Complete education for teaching in elementary grades, 
kindergarten and nursery school. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful hall on Chicago’s North Shore. Cultural and 
vocational education. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 96-M, Evanston, III. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION . 


Mills School 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited by 
N. Y. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
cate. Four year courses. Diploma of graduation and B. S. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities. 30th yr. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H. camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


American College of Physical 


. . 
Education Accredited. Coeducational, 31st yr. 1 yr. 


Recreation Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 
3 yr. B.P.E. Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept. of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. New term Sept. 20. Free Cata- 
log. Views. Dept. G.H., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 








HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





SHE’S HOTEL 
HOSTESS NOW! 


—Earning a Splendid Salary, Although 
a Few Months Ago She 
Worked in an Office 


Some people say, “It can’t be done,’ but Helen 
D. Pritchard is one of thousands of Lewis 
Students who have done it! Women in exactly 
the same position as you are today—women from 
every walk of life—office workers, nurses, sales- 
women, teachers, as well as those who never had 
a job before—have found the Lewis Course a 
short cut to a steady, permanent position with 
a good salary. 


Not so long ago Helen Pritchard knew nothing 
about hotel work. “Dissatisfied with my income 
as telephone operator, the lack of opportunity, 
and long hours,” she says, “I answered an ad- 
vertisement, ‘Hotels Call for Trained Men and 
Women.’ ” 


The Lewis Schools’ book, “Your Big Oppor- 
tunity,”’ solved her problem. Here was a pro- 
fession that offered fascinating work amidst 
colorful surroundings, good pay and splendid 
opportunities. Most important of all it meant 
life-long security and financial independence. 
She enrolled. Now—she writes: 


“T had hardly completed my course before I 
secured my first position as Hostess of this 
beautiful Resort. My Lewis Training proved 
the only recommendation I needed despite the 
fact I knew absolutely nothing about hotel 
work before taking the Lewis Course.” 


Miss Pritchard is typical of thousands of Lewis- 
trained men and women who have won quick 
success in the fascinating hotel and institutional 
field. Our FREE book, ‘Your Big Opportunity,” 
tells how to secure a well-paid position in this 
business where you are not dropped after 40. It 
explains how you are registered free of extra 
cost in the Lewis National Placement Service. 
You lave the opportunity to do what Helen D. 
caceere did! Sign the coupon and mail it 
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FROM HOUSEWIFE 
TO A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 


Secures Position as Assistant Manager 
of Apartment Hotel, Though 
Without Previous Experience 


Imagine getting away from the dull routine of 
house work—saying “‘goodbye forever” to its long 
hours and futureless monotony. Does it seem too 
good to be true? If Alta Davies had thought so she 
wouldn’t be where she is today! Are you willing 
to do what she did—if it can mean as much to you 
as it did to her? 


Only a short time ago, Mrs. Davies not only had 
no business experience but, as she wrote recently, 
“Previous to my enrollment, I had no experience 
in the Institutional Field. In fact, I did not even 
know of the splendid opportunities that it offers 
the woman of today. Then one day I answered a 
Lewis advertisement.” 


The Lewis book, “Your Big Opportunity,” con- 
vinced her the hotel field offered everything she 
wanted and she enrolled, Today— 


“Shortly after completing the course, I secured a 
position as Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
House. With the help of Lewis Training, I in- 
creased my income 25%,”’ she writes. 


“The Hotel and Institutional Field is ideal. The 
fascination of the work, luxurious surroundings 
and substantial income it affords contribute to a 
life of happiness and security, I cannot recommend 
the Lewis Hotel Training Schools too highly.” 


Alta Davies knew no more about the hotel and in- 
stitutional field than you do. Today, she is one’ of 
the many Lewis-trained men and women holding 
well-paid positions in the billion-dollar hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional field. Our FREE book 
tells how you, too, can qualify for a well-paid 
position in this business where you are not drop- 
ped after 40. It explains how _you are registered 
free of extra charge in Lewis National Placement 
Service. Do today what Alta Davies did not so 
long ago. Mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY! 


Some of the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 


Clifford Lewis, Pres., 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Hall TS-2475, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
details as to how to qualify for the hotel and 
institutional field. I am particularly interested 
in the positions I have checked. 

(Note here if there are any other positions about 
which you’d like details.) 


Hotel Extension Division ae in Baden CE RS ER i lie aan 
[] Social Director Club Manager 

Three-week course in principles of hotel operation, given by a ; 5 Add 

manager of Chicago Apt. Hotel. Class study of duties— oO Auditor [7] Restaurant or Coffee FES wcccccveccccccveccseseceedeccovescecsseses 

Tlostess, Apt. Hotel Mgr., Hskpr., Inspectress, Clerk, Asst. —y 4 eR : 

Mgr., supplemented by observation in hotel itself. No ex- [] Sports Director Shop Manager CRE eee iia 0 b0isov de va cendns amon 3) tees cxcwer os 

perience required. Catalog. Desk D, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago. | L_.__-_-_-— se we em eee eo a ee OS Oe a Om 
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PAUL HOLDER 


GARDE MANGER OF NEW YORK’S 


RITZ-CARLTON 


“We serve French’s Mustard with 
salads and cold cuts. it brings out 
the delicious flavor of the meat. 
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RITZ-CARLTON COLD CHICKEN 


Clean, split in half a spring chicken, 


_ sprinkle with salt and pepper, one 
broil. When done, spread a thin layer 


of French’s Mustard evenly overit, dip . 
_ jn bread crumbs, sprinkle with meliod . 
butter, pul again under broiler #i i 
golden brown, Serve cold with sliced 
har ish platter with water — 


ham—garnish 
‘cress, pickles and French's Mustard. 


R. HAVILAND 
STAPLES 
MANAGER OF THE 


VIKING HOTEL ~ 
NEWPORT, R.1. 


‘French’s is delightfully piqua 
without burn or bite. We serve! 
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VIKING HOTEL OVEN TOMATOES 
6 mediumtomatoes, 11 tsps. French's 
Mustard, 3 tsps. minced onion, 12 
tsps. French’s Worcestershire Sauce, 
_ % tsp. granulated sugar, % tsp. salt, 
- Remove stem ends, cut tomatoes in 
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half crosswise. Spread cut side of 
each half with French's Mustard. Top : 
each with % tsp. onion, sprinkle with — 
WorcesJershire sauce, sugar, salt. Top 
with buttered bread crumbs. Boke 30° 


Taken for Granted 


(Continued from page 27) 

on of the play, the casting of herself as 
Meg, the gypsy girl, in torn blouse and 
plaid skirt and leaves in her long, loose, 
darkly brown hair. All the Merriman clan, 
and their friends, and their friends’ friends, 
clapping, bravoing, saying, “Why, Millie, 
you're a born actress!” And the young 
man, with a deference and a conspicuous 
determination, telling her, “You were—are 
—lovely, Miss Crew.” 

There had followed a hectic but thor- 
oughly gratifying period when she had 
been torn between the conflicting im- 
plications of her two sudden triumphs. 
Graham Gregory had won out. And, with 
the momentous decision reached, she had 
determined—with all the fervor of one 
newly arrived at sureness—to make as 
distinguished, as professional, an achieve- 
ment of being a wife as she would have 
made, or endeavored to make, of being 
an actress, 

But she had gradually become trapped 
in the role. And without reason, freak- 
ishly, involuntarily, she remembered how, 
in that long ago, Graham had used to call 
her “Gypsy”—when they were alone; 
when, walking with her in the woods, he 
had unpinned her hair and put flowers in 
it sometimes and fallen beech leaves yel- 
low as flowers. “Gypsy.” Curious how it 
flooded back. When had he stopped? 

The house stood about her, everything 
brushed, washed, mended, polished. She 
went into the kitchen and put the duster 
away, then stood there idle. No need to 
make lunch today, since the girls had been 
invited to Mrs. Montgomery’s. An hour 
ago they had gone off together, fresh and 
charming in the new tennis dresses she 
had managed to complete. The three lovely 
Gregory girls—already, at fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen, they were beginning to 
be referred to like that. 

This was their most tangible triumph. 
The most tangible, indeed, that the town 
afforded. Lunch and tennis at the great 
Gray House, where visiting celebrities, for 
over a decade, had automatically betaken 
themselves. For Mrs. Montgomery had 
painted them all. There on the hill she 
lived, grandiosely—ignoring the town 
or imperiously plucking from it now and 
then something that caught her eye. And 
suddenly she had plucked the three 
Gregory girls. But Millicent was left be- 
hind. Never had she been summoned. 

Suddenly, without any warning, she felt 
frightened of tomorrow, suddenly felt that 
she wanted to run away, to be free. 


(THE clouds had begun to swell up half 


an hour before. First a few vaporous 
white ones, soapsudsy, aimless; then the 
heavier turreted and battlemented kind, 
brilliantly white, smudged with blue shad- 
ow. Now the great thunderheads them- 
selves were charging the whole defenseless 
sky. And she had been sitting idly on a log, 
watching them. They were lovely to watch. 
Everything around her was lovely to 
watch. It seemed amazing that so much 
should lie a mere bus ride away. Why 
hadn’t she come here often and often? 
The little fresh leaves had been gilded 
at first; but now they lay dark, immobile 
—thin, stiff flakes of green, intricately 
veined, in the greening air. No stir, no 
whisper, no shine now: only this deepen- 
ing, premature twilight, this stillness im- 
posed upon all things. She got up slowly, 
almost surprised that in this world of held 
leaf, folded wing, she was free to move. 
She stood there for a minute, pleased sud- 
denly, in some intimate way, that her hair 
was brown as the trees’ bark, that she was 
slight and deft—bringing to the place 
nothing disruptive, nothing alien. 
Now the first drop came. A scattering 
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“| got rid of 


KITCHEN , 
JITTERS! 












“WASHING OUT GREASY PANS 
—putting my hands in greasy dishwater, 
scrubbing out soiled dish cloths, used to 
give me ‘kitchen jitters.’ ” 


“DAMP TOWELS RUIN MY HANDS 
My hand towels got limp in no time. My 
mopping-up cloths were messy from wip- 
ing up stove, sink, table, refrigerator.” 











“NOW I USE RED CROSS TOWELS 
—to get rid of grease on pots and pans 
before washing .. to mop up spills .. to dry 
my hands. I use them once and—whoosh— 
out they go, dirt and all!” 


Don’t let “kitchen jitters’’ get you down— 
Spare your nerves and lily-white hands. Save 
time and laundry. Order a roll of Red Cross 
Towels from your grocer today and see “kitchen 
jitters” vanish! Strong, cloth-like, inexpensive. 






They absorb faster! 
Red Cross Towels drink 
up moisture twice as fast 
—get work done far quick- 
er than slowabsorbing 
towels. Get them today! 


RED CROSS 









TOWELS = 


PRODUCT OF IATA Malet bd 


of great crystal globules followed it, loud 
as gunshot. The leaves everywhere began 
delicately to tremble. 

She stirred, looked about. There had— 
hadn’t there?—been some sort of teahouse 
over in— Where had it been? 

Abruptly, as she waited, the sky spoke 
out, magnificently, royally, crowning with 
its utterance all this purple pageantry of 
preparation. And between one second and 
the next the whole wood was in pande- 
monium—a wild and goblinesque storm 
world, creaking, twisting; leaves gone 
black, gone silver, clashing like metal. 

She began to move—not to run for shel- 
ter, but just to move, exhilarated, danc= 
ingly—along the path. 


ae young man was lounging against 
the railing. What with the dimness and 
the clamor, and the hair streaming across 
her face, she didn’t notice him immedi= 
ately. She simply climbed up the opening 
where there should have been steps onto 
the ramshackle remnant of a porch, and 
stood there, suffused with this sense of 
delight, feeling nameless, pastless, almost 
stripped of identity. The rain was falling 
in vast crystal sheets; the sky was floodlit 
with heliotrope lightning. Then she saw 
him, a few feet away, watching her. It 
was obvious he had been watching the 
whole approach, seen her come dancingly 
between the trees. 

“T thought,” he said, “at first, that you 
were something leafy rooted up by the 
storm and being blown around.” 

He was, she saw, young. She found her- 
self, almost the same instant, with a sud- 
den queer, inexplicable pang, thinking, 
“Ah, but no one should be as charming 
as that!” A young man most carelessly 
at his ease, with collar open; with a nar- 
row-eyed, beguilingly audacious face. But 
so—charming! Informed all over with such 
grace, such gaiety! 

“You should,” he was saying, “always 
wear a very thin, very wet dress.” 

Oh, certainly a most audacious young 
man! How long had it been since anyone 
had looked at her in that sort of way— 
deliberately, appraisingly, with complete 
approval.’She laughed suddenly. 

“Good!” he declared. “The voice matches. 
So often, you know, it doesn’t. Do you talk, 
too?’ 

“Under suitable circumstances,” Milli- 
cent said, “or when I can get a word in 
edgewise.” 

The young man shook his head. “I’m 
afraid,” he told her, “you'll find it’s no use. 
I am, you see, congenitally incapable of 
recognizing a rebuke. The type, possibly, 
is new to you.” 

“Fortunately,” said Millicent, “yes.” 

There was another forked flash, and 
another roar; then a momentary lull. She 
turned inquiringly, hearing voices. 

“The others,” he reported, “are huddled 
inside like frightened cattle. They suspect, 
no doubt, retribution for their sins.” 

“And you have no sins?” 

“Oh, dozens,” he said, “dozens and doz- 
ens. But they’re all such engaging ones 
that even Heaven, in spite of itself, finds 
its mouth twitching indulgently at the 
corner. Like—if I may make so bold as 
to observe—your own.” 

“My mouth continuously twitches,” 
Millicent said. “It’s a sign of senility.” 

“Wrong again,” he assured her. “Dryads 
and such creatures are, by immemorial 
decree, denied senility. They just go out 
one day—like green smoke.” 

She leaned her arms along the railing, 
stood there thinking, with a spring of ex- 
citement, “But what fun, what fun!” 

Almost as abruptly as it had begun, the 
storm subsided. The trees straightened up, 
glittering with wetness; the sky flattened 
and dulled to gray. Nothing now but-an 
orderly, perpendicular fall of rain. 
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Royledge 


SHELVING - 9 FEET FOR Sc 


October 1939 Good Housekeeping 


When rou see ROYLEDGE 
this Fall, you'll be amazed. The 
new designs and colors are out- 
standingly beautiful. The glossy 
finish is rich and expensive-looking. 


When you “feel the edge” and realize 
how that laminated, double thick con- 


struction resists curling . .. you'll 
hardly believe such shelving is but 


5c for nine feet. 


There’s Nothing Like Royledge! 


A nickel never bought more colorful 
decoration or so much useful service 
—for your pantries and closets. Roy- 
ledge goes up in a jiffy without tacks 
—yet it stays clean, crisp, and fresh, 
handsomely in place, for months. 


Before you “Fall house-clean,” choose 
plenty of Royledge Shelving in patterns 
and colors to suit each of your 

closets. All 5c-and-10c, depart- 
ment, and neighborhood stores 
have it—5c for 9 full feet. (10c 
sizes, too.) ROYLACE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copyright 1939, Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc., Bhlyn., N. Y. 
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Royledge resists curling—due to patented double thick edge 
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ANTISEPTIC? 


Many antiseptics fight germs—but usually 
do nothing more. Unguentine, a MODERN 
antiseptic, not only fights germs, but helps 
relieve pain and promotes healing, usuaily 





without a scar! 


Why be satisfied with one of 
the requirements of modern 
first-aid when you can have 
three? Three—without stinging =— 
or staining the skin! , 
Always keep Unguentine handy io 


in bathroom, kitchen, and car, if 
CT 


23. 


Large tube, 50¢. ED 


UNGUENTINE 
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‘Finis,’ the young man’ remarked, with |’ 


regret. “That was a good one, -wasn’t it? 
Now watch the chicken-livered crawl 
forth.” 

A girl came out first, comfortable in 
flannel trousers and a lavender sweater. 

“If you ever,” she stated, “do a thing 
like that again, Toddie, you'll find your- 
self having to foot the bill for a padded 
cell.” She said, “Hello there,” to Millicent 
without any particular surprise. Then, 
“Heavens, you're soaked!” 

There were, Millicent saw, five or six 
of them—all young, all, without exception, 
rather conspicuously decorative. 

“Of course she’s soaked,” the young man 


addressed as Toddie confirmed. “So would 


you be if you could look like that.” 
“He thinks I stick out too much behind,” 


the girl explained amiably. “I don’t really, |: 


of course. It’s just a malicious whim.” 

Another young man, stretching himself 
down full length on his back, on one of 
the benches lining the porch, was saying, 
“I can’t-seem to remember whose idea it 
originally was, but I hope he’s feeling like 
a skunk now.” 

“It was my idea,” Toddie claimed, “and 
I am increasingly pleased with it.” He 
brought forth a handkerchief and elabo- 
rately dusted a section of bench. “You will, 
won't you,” he invited Millicent, “sit next 
to me? I’m really—as is probably flagrant- 
ly obvious—the nicest of this rabble.” 

The trousered girl was peeling off her 
sweater. “Here, youd better put this 
on.” 

Another girl was, quite definitely, the 
most comely of them all, in a Junoesque, 
rather grandiosely sultry fashion—slow of 
movement, lazily rich in voice, with a full, 
drooping, crimson mouth and long eyes. 


ooo leaning back, squinted specu- 
latively at the sky. “Generations of 
nautical forebears,” he reported, “lean 
braided men with eyes like hawks, equip 
me to inform you that there will be no im- 
mediate cessation of the wetness. So we'll 
just—with the customary gallantry of our 
profession—carry on where we are.” He 
addressed Millicent: “You won’t mind if 
we carry on, will you?” He dragged some- 
thing that looked like a script from his 
jacket pocket. “All right, everybody.” Sud- 
denly, and convincingly, he was set for 
business. “Peter, we'll start with your 
entrance.” 

The young man lying on his back non- 
chalantly rattled off a line or two. Within 
three or four minutes a scene was evolv- 
ing. Lines flying back and forth, all flaw- 
lessly memorized. A pause. 

“Now, Lydia.” 

The rich, lazy voice of the Junoesque 
beauty entered. The scene went on, but 
with less ease—somehow, now, experi- 
mentally. Abruptly Toddie lifted a hand. 
He was frowning, intent. 

“Oh, dear!” said Lydia, all at once look- 
ing most likably dismal. “Still not light?” 

“Light!” groaned Toddie. “Darling, it’s 
elephantine. You’re sumptuous; you’re 
ravishing; you’re a miracle of seductivity; 
you're everything—everything—an ear- 
nest siren should be. The only trouble is, 
she isn’t an earnest siren.” 

Lydia continued to look dismal. Her 
glance met Millicent’s. “You can’t imag- 
ine,” she confided ruefully, “how awful it 
is to have everything you touch turn heav- 
ily voluptuous.” 

“Well, try!” Toddie pleaded. “You know 
what it’s supposed to be. She’s seductive, 
yes—but she’s seeing the fun of herself. 
Essentially she’s a mender not a breaker. 
But it’s all got to be done—done—” 

“Impishly,” said Millicent. 

“Yes, that’s it—impishly. Now come on, 
have another go at it.” 

Again the scene rolled along. And again, 
after some minutes, he lifted his hand. 
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America’s best-known 


baby. .. started your baby’s 


meals last Spring! 


Colorful harvests of 
vegetables are now 
pouring into the spot- 
less Gerber kitchens 
~ centered in rich Mich- 
igan farmlands. Last 
spring, Gerber inspec- 
tors supervised the planting; made 
sure that conditions were right at 
the start of the long task of pre- 
paring your baby’s meals. 

Naturally, pedigreed seeds, 
scientifically raised, produce prize 
vegetables with important amounts 
of body-building nutrients. Valu- 
able vitamins and minerals are re- 
tained to a high degree because 
there is no lengthy transportation. 
The farms start at the door of the 
Gerber kitchens. 

Your baby deserves these advan- 
tages. Be sure he gets them. Buy 
the products bearing the picture of 
America’s Best-Known Baby. 


Gerber'’s 
Baby Foods 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE 
APPLE SAUCE... BEETS...CARROTS 
CEREAL...GREEN BEANS...LIVER 
SOUP WITH VEGETABLES...MEAT- 
LESS SOUP...PEAS...PRUNES 
SPINACH 
VEGETABLE SOUP 
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FREE SAMPLE OF 
CEREAL FOOD 


Nourishing, diges- 
tible, tasty. Ready- 


to-serve to your 
baby. For free 
sample write Ger- 
ber’s, Dept. 410, 
-x~... Fremont, Mich. 
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Lydia leaned forward. Suddenly there 
was a new decisiveness in her manner. 
“Honest, Toddie, I’m just no good. You 
know that I do want to help you out, but 
when it comes to plain miscasting—” 

He was brooding over the script. “Now 
listen, darling, just listen!” He read deftly, 
with humor. “Can’t you see?” 

Millicent Gregory shook her head. “I 
don’t think that was quite right either.” 

He looked at her in surprise. They all 
looked at her. 

“Don’t you?” he said. His scrutiny nar- 
rowed. He sat motionless; then, abruptly, 
held out the script. “Suppose you try it.” 

She took several moments to examine 
the speech. Then she read it aloud. 

“Why—good!” exclaimed the girl who 
had parted with her sweater. 

Toddie didn’t immediately speak. He 
seemed sunk in thought. Then, “O.K.,” he 
briskly pronounced, “we’re starting over. 
From the beginning. Your entrance, Pete.” 

Lines flew expertly from bench to bench. 
A pause. 

“Now,” he said, “you come in.” 

The scene was over. Millicent sat there 
very still. 

“Golly!” the reclining young man re- 
marked. 

Again Toddie let some moments elapse. 
Then, “How much,” he wanted to know, 
in a detached, deliberate sort of voice, 
“how much of a one do you happen to be 
for good deeds?” 

“Good deeds?” said Millicent. “Oh, all 
my life is compounded of them.” 

“Then,” he stated, “on behalf of the 
company of the Cedar Hill Playhouse, I— 
as director—hereby, on inwardly bended 
knee, ask if you will be so unspeakably 
humane as to help us out of the very devil 
of a hole.” 


[= he had been accompanied by anybody 
when he came, he had presumably rele- 
gated them, for the return to town, to one 
of the other cars; for she found herself 
driving alone with him through the grad- 
ually clearing late afternoon. 

“Millicent,” he said reflectively, as they 
turned from the rutted lane onto the high- 
way. “Millicent Crew. It’s a nice name. 
Your proper one, by any chance?” For the 
fraction of a moment she hesitated, and, 
“There!” he said. “That’s what I suspect- 
ed! You’re having a lark with me.’ 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“T suppose Ill find out suddenly that 
you're someone I should have recognized 
ina Split second. Confess, at any rate, that 
you've acted before.” 

“Oh, yes,” she granted, “I’ve acted.” 

“Aha, I knew it.” 

“For years,” she elaborated. “In a quiet 
sort of way, but really with impressive 
success in one role.” 

“Yes?” he prodded. 

“That’s all. That's the story.” 

He darted her, sideways, a quick grin. 
“All right, all right. But you wait, my 
sweet. ’m a very resourceful lad, I am.” 
The town loomed up. “And where did you 
say it is you live?” 

“T didn’t say. You may let me off at the 
corner of Brooks and Laddis Street.” 

“Oh, come now,” he protested. “No gen- 
tleman dumps a lady at a street corner.” 

“Then how fortunate,” Millicent ob- 
served, “that you aren’t, too overwhelm- 
ingly, a gentleman.” 

It wasn’t until she entered the house 
that thinking began to tick again, regu- 


larly, respectably. She stood in the hall, | 


hearing the voices of the girls in the living 
room, and Graham’s voice, too. (How late 
it must be!) They should seem suddenly 
remote to her, suddenly alien; but they 
didn’t in the least. Neither did what lay 
immediately behind seem alien or remote. 
Two selves, two worlds, existing, incon- 
gruously but positively, side by side, each 
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drink Horlicks and REVIVE © 





O YOU feel fagged out, weary, only half alive? Step up your energy... 





revive... and 


become alive by drinking Horlick’s Malted Milk regularly! Thousands of men and 
women attribute their increased vitality, pep, strength to the fact that they drink Hor- 
lick’s at meals in place of tea or coffee, in between meals and at bedtime. For delicious 
Horlick’s—plain or chocolate flavored—seems to “‘pick you up,” to give your body re- 
freshing, stimulating nourishment it needs. Treat your whole family to Horlick’s regularly, 
for it is now sold everywhere at the lowest prices in fifty years. Buy Horlick’s now! 


since she’s been drinking Horlick’s! 


Happy, proud parents every- 
where sing the praises of Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk. They tell 
how it seems to make such a 
difference in children—how it 
helps to give them increased 
vitality and strength. They say 
they serve Horlick’s Malted 
Milk—plain or. chocolate fla- 
vored—to their children at 
meals, between meals and at 
bedtime—and that their chil- 
dren simply love it! 


Horlick’s Malted Milk comes 
in tablet form too. 
Carry it in convenient 
bottles that fit in your 
pocket or purse. Eat 
it like candy —a de- 
lightful ‘‘pick-up.”’ 


HORLICKS 
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It is easy to understand why 
children—and grown-ups, too 
—thrive on Horlick’s, for it 
is rich in full cream milk with 
nutriments extracted from 
wheat and malted barley. Pro- 
teins needed for growth. Miner- 
als such as calcium and phosphor- 
us good for teeth and bones. 
Natural vitamins—A, Band G. 


Ask for ‘‘Horlick’s’? at the 
soda fountain, too. 


For sample tin of delicious, 
healthful Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets,senda 
3-cent stampto 
Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Corporation, 
Dept. G-10, Racine, 


Canada. 





Wis., or Montreal, 





THE ORIGINAL 
MALTED MILK 


a 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Providing complete, personal adjustability 
found only in Charis design, with all 
adjustable features concealed beneath a 


smart, streamlined exterior 


e 
Here is the most important personal fashion 
news you have read in manya day .. . Here is 


the New Charis Foundation— the adjustable 
garment worn almost universally by carefully 
groomed women—tedesigned to give you smart, 
streamlined figure control—conveniently, com- 
fortably, inexpensively. 

In this new foundation (design protected by 
patent)*, every important feature that distin- 
guishes Charis from ordinary garments, has 
been retained. The unique lacing construction 
that assures a well-defined waistline, which 
permits individual control of thigh and hip con- 
tours, flattened abdomen and graceful carriage 
—all these are present ina pliant, light-weight 
garment over which your smartest gown will fit 
with seal-like smoothness. 

Not a single bulge or lump to mar the lovely 
contouts you achieve with Charis! Every detail 
of control amazingly concealed beneath the 
smooth exterior of your garment. Here, surely, 
is the ultimate triumph of modern corset design. 

Surely, too, this is the new-type foundation 
you will want to examine before another day is 
past. There is a Charis Establishment located 
neat you (listed in your ‘phone book under 
Charis). Call now and arrange for a private 
home showing—without obligation, of course. 


i 


All models available 
in three basic figure 
types — narrow hip, 
average and full hip. 


EXCLUSIVE CHARIS 












Concealed side lacings 
assure precise adjustment 
to individual needs. 





Inner supports available 
in three different shapes, 
five different lengths. 





FEATURES 


The divided, Bend-Easy 
design of every inner 
support 1s a patented 
Charis feature. 


Copyright 1939 by Charis Corporation, Allentown, Pa. 


COHZNeelea 


CHARIS CORPORATION, 


CHARIS, LTD., 


234 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 





of them wholly unrelated to the other. 
Suppose she were to walk into the living 
room, and, quite simply and pleasantly, 
bring the two different worlds together. 
“The Cedar Hill Playhouse, which is open- 
ing—as we read, remember, in the paper 
the other day—its summer season on Fri- 
day night, has asked me to fill in a small 
but rather important part.” There was the 
truth. Why shouldn’t she say it? 

Abruptly, shoulders back, she stepped 
to the door. They all glanced up. 

“Why—Mother!” Gillian exclaimed. 

She stood there before them, bedrag- 
gled, halted, an object of surprise, of dis- 
approval. She mumbled something about 
being caught in the rain, and turned away. 

At dinner, as she sat there in her ac- 
customed place, it seemed all at once 
probable to her that she could do anything 
—anything under the sun—and they 
would remain exactly like this: serenely, 
totally unaware of the fact. So rigidly 
defined was their concept of her that pre- 
sumably it was quite impossible for them 
to conceive of her being, at any time, about 
anything except her orthodox business. 
And she began to feel as if the two worlds 
were growing, each minute, farther and 
farther apart from each other. 

She watched and listened. They were 
still talking about Mrs. Montgomery, with 
all the knowingness of initiates. Graham 
was regarding them, she suddenly per- 
ceived, with new interest. He was proud 
of his daughters. And the realization stung 
strangely, accentuating that sense of being 
isolated, almost repudiated. The four of 
them there, and she alone here—alone, 
with the prospect of growing aloneness; 
for the girls would year by year become 
lovelier, would penetrate farther into the 
outside world. Graham would increas- 
ingly find in them what long ago he had 
lost in her. And for the first time she felt 
something hardening within her. 

She asked, “Does Mrs. Montgomery want 
to paint you?” and Gillian rather tartly 
rejoined, “Well she could hardly have said 
so today, could she, in front of all those 
people?” So that even that seemed wrong. 


H= WAS there before her, lounging be- 
‘side the parked car in the same casual 
outfit he had worn the previous day. “I 
haven’t budged from the spot,” he re- 
ported, “since you left me. I’m like that, 
you know. Almost frighteningly loyal.” 
He climbed in after she had settled her- 
self, and they sat there for a moment 
smiling at each other. 

They went into the theatre by a rear 
door; and after a brief but tortuous pas= 
sage through dim, anomalous back regions, 
came out on the stage. 

For a moment she felt cold, taut, with 
the breath curiously stopped in her throat. 

Toddie had switched on a light some- 
where. “The others’ll be turning up later 
on,” he told her. “So we'll just run over 
it a bit by ourselves.” 

They read over the scene several times 
together. Then, getting up, he dragged the 
chairs into new positions. “This is one en- 
trance, the main one, see? And this the 
other. This is a sofa, this the desk.” 

She got up, too, and they started again, 
this time playing out the scene. 

“Yes, good—good!” he was nodding with 
approval. “And now this bit with Vandy. 
Let’s concentrate on it. You’re sitting here 
on the sofa—this end. The others have just 
gone off. You turn; you see him.” He as- 
sumed the opposite role—not in the per- 
functory manner in which he had hitherto 
been darting from part to part, but with 
point, with spirit. 

She was aware of something “happen- 
ing” between them. Lines were flashing; 
she was charged with authority, with— 
what was it?—some kind of excitement, of 
expectation. A sudden’ pause. 


“And here, of course,” Toddie remarked, 
“he kisses her.” And proceeded to do so. 

Millicent Gregory said, “Oh—”’ She 
stood stock still, utterly confounded. 

He did it again. 

“But—really!” she protested. (How long 
since she had been kissed like that!) 
Then, faintly, “Does it say twice?” 

He was grinning down at her. “It ought 
to have—oughtn’t it?” 

She felt rather limp. 

“Oh, come now,” he was saying, in that 
warm, cajoling voice, “you’re much too 
good an actress to be giving such a poor 
performance of a huff. Besides—”’ and 
again, under the smiling intimacy of his 
look, she experienced that small, inex- 
plicable pang—“you know it’s no use. I’m 
one of the happy ones of the earth, one 
of the Unquenchables. Even as the merest 
tot I was never, never to be found in my 
proper place.” 

It was no use. The corners of her mouth 
were curling involuntarily. No use at all. 


At the end of the afternoon they were, all 
of them, for some minutes voluble with 
congratulations. Only Toddie said nothing, 
making, somehow, of a lack of comment 
something peculiarly confidential. 

The other cars pulled away one by one, 
and she saw that he was waiting, delib- 
erately, for them to do so. 

“I expect,” he observed, “that you’ve 
already gathered that you’re having din- 
ner with me tonight.” 

Leaning back comfortably in her corner 
of the seat, she shook her head. 

“Throw it,” he commanded, “overboard 
—whatever it is.” 

She sat there smiling, hardly thinking 
at all, not wanting to think, content to be 
immersed in the richness of the moment. 

“You will, won’t you?” 

She again shook her head. She said, 
slowly, “Not just—yet,” letting the words 
mean whatever they wished. 

He drove without haste, sending her oc- 
casional sidelong glances. “You’re a most 
provocative woman,” he remarked. 

And, in a spasm of exhilaration, she 
found herself thinking, “Yes, I am!”—feel- 
ing warm, wayward, incalculable, crowded 
with nameless potentialities, winged to 
explore, to experiment. 

“TI can’t,” he was saying, “for the life of 
me make you out. And what’s more, I’m 
even prepared to believe that perhaps I 
never shall! Which is something agreeably 
new on the horizon. And to think,” he 
observed, “just a couple of days ago I was 
drearily beginning to be reconciled to the 
idea that perhaps I’d pretty much—” 

“Run through everything there was,” 
she suggested. 

“Exactly. So you see what a figure of 
mercy you are.” 

“But this is preposterous!” she told her- 
self. “This is—”’ But here she sat, smil- 
ing, exhilarated, with, all through, this 
vivid sense of being winged for flight. 

He stood as he had stood the previous 
afternoon, unhurriedly holding her hand 
in his. “Tomorrow, then, the same time.” 
Nodding in agreement, she all at once 
marveled at how simply, fluently, such 
things could come about—just moment 
rhythmically flowing into moment, mak- 
ing one day, two days—how many would 
there be? and where would they lead to? 
and what meaning would they have? 

And the warm, blurry emotions of the 
afternoon sharpened suddenly into a defi- 
nite defiance. For better or worse, dras- 
tically, irrevocably, some border line had 
been stepped across. Whatever it was that 
lay ahead, nothing now—how plain the 
fact—could ever be again as it had been. 

At the supper table it seemed amazing 
that they shouldn’t perceive this new 
recklessness with which she was pervaded. 
But obviously they were not perceiving 
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"~Butit fook Midol fo 
make Betty's calendar 
agree with the rhyme! 


Poor Betty! Every month seemed three days short—three days when 


she had to save herself, avoiding activity to avoid severe “regular” 


pain. But now—thanks to MIDOL—the rhyme and the calendar agree 
again, and Betty lives through her dreaded days in active comfort. 


Ho MANY days of living do you 
lose by giving-in to the functional 
pain of menstruation—pain which 
many doctors ay and Midol proves, 
is often needless’ 

Answer fairly—add up the days and 
weeks of normal activity that you sacri- 
fice in a year’s time—and you'll not let 
another month pass without trying 
Midol for comfort. 

Midol is made for this special 
purpose—to relieve unnecessary func- 
tional pain through trying days... to 





ive those days back to you for active 
ne And unless there is some organic 
disorder requiring medical or surgical 
treatment, Midol helps most women 
who try it. It soothes the pain, lessens 
discomfort, lets them go on when the 
calendar says stop. If your experience 
is average, a few Midol tablets should 
see you through even your worst day. 
Get Midol now; know its comfort 
is near when needed. All druggists have 
Midol in neatly flat aluminum cases 
which tuck aly into purse or pocket. 






APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 
gam, Midol is a special formu- 

la recenily developed for 
its special purpose. Midol 
contains no opiates and no amido- 
pyrine. The new Midol formula is 
plainly printed in full on the label of 
every package and is approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. 
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THINGS 
THAT ONLY MOTHERS 
UNDERSTAND 


— the way I feel when your funny, sweet little clumsy fingers grasp my hand 
... Why a room fills with sunshine when a smile crinkles the corners of your 
mouth . . . why I swallow hard every time I hear your startled cry . . . 

— ot why, my darling, all your little ways, your sweetnesses, show me that 
I'm right .. . that there’s nothing in the world too good for you... 


v 
ONE OF THE THINGS every mother under- 
stands is the feeling that her baby deserves 
the best. It’s that feeling, probably, that has 
made Vanta Baby Garments the largest-selling 
baby garments throughout the United States. 


FOR, DURING 28 YEARS the makers of 
Vanta have been continually developing 
new scientific features for baby’s health and 
comfort, The design of each garment is care- 
fully tested in experiments with real babies 


to insure that it is cut for perfect comfort, 


New health fabrics like Vantalin and Silva- 
lining are exclusive to Vanta garments. 
And Vantas are the only baby garments 
which offer the protection of hospital- 


VALUABLE BOOK Send 10c for copy of the 


BABY’S OUTFIT’, covering 55 


eighty-page book, 
subjects of vital interest 
500 name suggestions. Use this coupon. 


Earnshaw Knitting Co.,Dept.G-10 Newton, Mass. 


In Canada, J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., are 


Licensees. 


NAME 


ADDRESS—— 





to expectant mothers. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty. 


¥ 
sterilization and germproof packaging. 


YET IN SPITE OF all their special scientific 
features, Vanta Garments are not expensive. 
Their fine materials withstand use and wash- 
ing, and never lose their shape. And since 
many Vanta garments are adjustable, they are 
not quickly outgrown, and fewer replacements 
are needed. Vanta makes practically every- 
thing for your baby— garments in sizes from 
birth to 12 years, hosiery and toiletries. See 
them in the Infants’ and Children’s Depart- 
ment of your favorite department store. 


The Saleswoman who wears this 
. emblem isa Mothercraft Graduate, 
expertly qualified to serve you. Ask 
for her in the Infants’ Department. 


lent 


GARMENTS 


INFANTS & CHILDREN 
Page 6 
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anything. Sitting silent, she found herself 
chilled by the recognition that even now, 
released though she had thought herself 
to be from them, they—these four—still 
really had the upper hand. 

“Provocative,” he had said, and resaid, 
assigning to her some mysterious life, rich, 
picturesque, in which she would move 
with authority, with grace, and out of 
which she could bring to him special gifts. 
Suppose he were to behold her as now she 
was, seated thus at her family table—sub- 
dued, uncertain, clumsy of tongue, a wife 
who quite a long while ago had somehow 
stopped being of interest to her husband, 
a mother shelved by her daughters. 

And suddenly, all through, as never be- 
fore, she was full of hardness, full of a 
blind and voiceless resentment. Because 
they could threaten her even at this point, 
even as she would turn to go. 


(VELICENT CREW stood, ready, before 
the mirror, seeing before her this 
bright, still, enigmatic figure. Slim lined; 
trailing pink chiffon; magnolia-white 
shoulders; vitalized face. Only the hair 
was just as always—drawn back simply, 
knotted at the neck. 

His voice was saying, “May I come in?” 
and without waiting for an answer, he 
opened the door. 

She met, in the glass, his deliberate 
scrutiny. 

“Yes—that’s how I knew you would 
look.” As tangible as a touch was the feel 
of his eyes. 

“The house is packed. With everybody 
here who matters, they tell me. We’ve got 
to be good tonight, Millicent.” 

She nodded, turned to ice at the core. 

He came over and stood immediately 
behind her. Again they regarded each 
other in the glass, and again, in the quality 
of his attention, there was the implication 
that somehow, subtly, they had passed to- 
gether beyond the necessity for speech. 

“And you’re having supper with me 
afterwards, aren’t you?” | 

She said, very slowly, “Perhaps, Tod- 
die,” wondering how he would respond if 
she were to go on: “I can’t say any more 
than ‘perhaps’ because I don’t know, be- 
cause when ‘afterwards’ comes you may 
not want me to. You see, out there, in that 
packed house, four people are sitting—my 
husband and my three almost grown-up 
daughters. When you have seen me with 
them, as you will, as I know in some part 
of myself that you must, everything may 
suddenly seem very different.” 

He bent, deftly, and kissed a shoulder. 

“Why, you might,” that inside voice per- 
sisted, “even prefer Gillian.” 

Voices, footsteps. The overwhelming 
sense of something quickening, mounting, 
moment by moment. 

Toddie left, and she sat there, quite still. 
It was happening—happening! And noth- 
ing could stop it! The two separate worlds 
were being brought together. 

Why had she done it? There was no 
clear answer—only the sense, which had 
persisted since morning, that the challenge 
must be accepted whole. So she had 
left on the dining-room table (with the 
meal meticulously prepared for them) 
four tickets for the Cedar Hill Playhouse, 
and a small note, very neatly written: “I 
got these because I thought this play was 
something you might be interested in. I 
have gone ahead.” And now they were 
under this same roof. They were star- 
ing at their programs, thinking—what? 

She stood up suddenly. All she was con- 
scious of was that this was the way it had 
to be. If everything was lost, she would 
know it—cleanly. If anything survived, it 
would, surely, have proved itself valid. 

“Curtain, Miss Crew.” 

She stepped toward the door: Millicent 
Crew, on trial for her future. 


it seemed astonishing that so many |.. 


people should so quickly have managed 
to find their way backstage. The place was 
crowded with them, was dense with voices. 
She stood there with Toddie’s flowers in 
her arms, saying, “Thank you, thank you, 
thank you so very much” to strangers who 
addressed her as “Miss Crew,” to an oc- 
casional goggle-eyed member of the Club 
who exclaimed, “Why, Mrs. Gregory, 1 
was never so surprised in all my life!” She 
stood there quite calmly—quite calmly 
waiting. Toddie was edging a passage over 
to her, was sliding a hand under her el- 
bow. “You look rather tired.” But she 
didn’t feel tired; she didn’t feel anything. 
She was just waiting. That was all. 
Then suddenly she saw them. They had 
come through the doorway; they were 
pausing, together. “Now!” she found her- 
self saying aloud. But the whole voluble 
and milling crowd was all at once being 
split in half by the imperious, buslike ad- 
vance of a Personage. Mrs. Montgomery 
was bearing down on them—Mrs. Mont- 
gomery with red hair mounted untidily 
on her head, with her magnificent em- 
eralds and notorious motheaten cape. 


“TTELLO, darling,” Toddie said. “We 
were pretty good, weren’t we?” 

“Damn good,” Mrs. Montgomery con- 
firmed. “If you keep it up the way you’ve 
begun, I'll come every week.” 

“And this—” began Toddy, his hand still 
under Millicent’s elbow. 

Mrs. Montgomery waved him aside. 
“Never heard of you before,” she stated 
amiably, “but I have now. Delightful per- 
formance. And I like that pink thing. I'll 
paint you in it if you can spare the time. 
Bring her to lunch tomorrow, Tod.” Roy- 
ally, ruthlessly, she bored out another 
route for herself, past everyone, past the 
little group halted by the door. 

“Whew!” Toddie breathed with relief. 
“That’s a break! One never knows which 
way the old girl’s fancy is going to fly.” 

Millicent turned. Something seemed, all 
in an instant, to fall into place, a muddle 
to order itself. But—they were children, 
standing there like that, with their thin 
arms, their widened eyes, awkward, be- 
wildered, knowing no one. 

She beckoned, smiling. They came for- 
ward, pressing through the crowd. 

“Hello, dears!” She put an arm about 
Maralyn’s shoulder (Maralyn, the littlest) . 
“Did you like our play?” He was being 
drawn into another group, and she said, 
easily, “Just a moment, Toddie.” He 
turned at once. “Here are three little girls 
who would like to meet you.” 

Toddie said, “How do you do,” pleas- 
antly, mechanically; then, to her, “Look 
here, sweet, I’ve got to go into a huddle 
with old Saunders, but it oughtn’t to take 
more than—” 

She heard the voice stop, on an inquir- 
ing note. Slowly she looked up. Graham 
was standing before them. Standing tall, 
grave, silent. She felt her heart turn over. 

He was bowing slightly. He was saying 
quietly—so very quietly, as if they were 
alone on a hill or a shore—with steadi- 
ness, but courteously, taking nothing for 
granted, “You were—are—lovely, Miss 
Crew.” 
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FORTY-FIVE 


| A birthday many women approach with 
| worry and fear. To answer most of the 
| questions women ask about this change- 
| of-life period Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon 
has prepared a pamphlet for Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING readers. Send 10¢ and a 
stamped, addressed envelope to Health 
and Happiness Club, Goon HouseKeep- 
ING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
City. Ask for the “Forty-five Letter” 
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FREE: Send for Artist's Sketch Book of 
Vitality Autumn Styles and name of your 
nearest Vitality dealer. Write Dept. G, 
Vitality Shoe Company, Division of 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





f°? ad he 75 


Complete range of sizes and undths 


‘VITALITY OPEN ROAD SHOES, FOR OUTDOOR AND CAMPUS WEAR. $5 
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B-3502 








B-3501 


HOW TO ORDER: For all materials 
and patterns on this page send stamps 
to Anne Orr, Needlework Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 57 St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 


B-3503 








NURSERY 
DELIGHTS 


BY ANNE ORR 


hildren should grow up in gay sur- 

roundings, and they may if you can 

sew at all, for every item shown here 
is both easy and inexpensive to make. 

When your friends come to see the 
new baby, you'll want to be proud of 
the crib and carriage as well as of the 
newcomer. Our two new designs, B-3501, 
for the afghan and the net throw pic- 
tured at the left, will do the trick. The 
afghan, decorated with soldiers, clowns, 
and animals, can be either crocheted or 
woven. The net throw, with a touch of 
satin appliqué in the form of a rose, 
makes a dainty decoration. Both of these 
simple but lovely designs are included 
in pattern B-3501, for 28¢. Directions are 
given for both weaving and crocheting 
the afghan; working diagrams for mak- 
ing the insignia in grospoint; and direc- 
tions for making the net throw and ap- 
plying the hot-iron pattern. ; 

The mural, rug, and spread illustrated 
make a delightful ensemble for the older 
child’s room. The mural, B-3504, is an 
amusing and interesting wall decoration. 
Its motifs, made of white, luminous pa- 
per, glow with a soft radiance at night. 
These motifs can be used on a screen 
or lamp shade, too. Package No. B-3504, 
28¢, has directions for making, and the 
motifs themselves, printed on white, 
luminous paper, gummed and ready to 
be cut out and applied to the wall. The 
finished mural measures about 12” x 18”. 
The spread, B-3502, is 52” x 70”—a size 
practical for several years’ use. It may 
be white or any color, of either cotton 
broadcloth or gingham. Pattern B-3502, 
38¢, has transfer patterns and directions 
for making and appliquéing the spread. 
The rug, B-3503, can be made in two 
tones of the same color and white. Here, 
too, either cotton broadcloth or ging- 
ham may be used. Pattern B-3503, 28¢, 
includes transfer patterns and directions 
for appliquéing and quilting the rug, 
which measures 20” x 40” completed. 
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OU step into a corset with a good long Talon 
fastener. Ah! that fine wide opening! No pulling 
or tugging here!...Then—one gentle slide of the fast- 
ener and your corset’s closed—as smooth as a seam! 


The Talon corset fastener saves wear and tear on 
you. and the garment, washes without a whimper, 
never opens accidentally. 


But remember—only the Talon slide fastener has 
those special features—the important self-lock, the 
patented method of insertion and reinforcement — 
that make it practical to use slide 
fasteners on corsets. That’s why it’s 
wise to “take a second look” for the 


trademark “TALON”—always! 





TALON SLIDE FASTENER: MADE BY TALON, Inc. * MEADVILLE, PA. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Even though the marvelous new 
Mix-Finder feature has been 
added to Mixmaster, and new, 
streamlined styling given it greater 
beauty, the price of Mizmaster re- 
mains the same, $23.75 complete 
with juice extractor. (West of 
Denver, $24.50.) Available in a 
choice of color schemes; black-and- 
while or ivory-and-green. 


All of the mixing speeds on the Mix- 
Finder dial have been checked by 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 
All recipes in the Mixmaster cook- 
book have been tested by GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING..and the correct 
mixing speed for every operation 
specified. : 


MASTER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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MIXMASTER 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


e Automatic Mix-Finder — Simply dial the 
Mixmaster to the mixing job to be done. The 
correct speed for every need at your finger-tips. 


@Even Mixing — Full power automatically 
maintained on every speed. The beaters do not 
vary their speed as the batter thickens or is 
made heavier, whether set slow or fast. This 
gives you even mixing—the ‘‘success secret"’ of 
many a recipe. 





Now, with this marvelous new Automatic Mix-Finder, you 
simply dial the MIXMASTER to the correct mixing speed 
for any mixing job: you have at hand! Whether it’s creaming 
the butter and sugar for a cake, blending your favorite salad dressing 
or whipping creamy-fluff mashed potatoes—you have the perfect mix- 
ing-speed at your finger-tips . . . instantly. You don’t guess. It’s all 
plainly indicated on the Mix-Finder dial—easy-to-see, easy-to-set and 
scientifically right. You can’t go wrong. Good Housekeeping Institute . 
has checked each speed for each of the ten\everyday mixing needs. 
And home economists all agree that PROPER MIXING, at the correct, 
uniform speed, is the “success secret” of many a recipe—and of cake- 
making particularly. Not only makes good cooks better cooks—but think 
of all the tiring armwork it saves.-—~———— 


@ Big, Individual, Easy-to-Clean, Full-Mix 
Beaters for greater aeration—finer results. No 
hard-to-get-at corners for cleaning. 


e@ Easy Portability. Simple and easy to lift 
the motor-and-beaters off the stand for use 
portably, anywhere in the kitchen. 


e Efficient Juicer for all citrus fruits. And you 
can “juice” on convenient slow speeds without 
stalling the motor. 












e Twelve Labor-Saving Attachments. Only 
Mixmaster has all these inexpensive at- 
tachments available: Food Chopper-Meat 
Grinder, Slicer-Shredder-Grater, Bean Slicer, 
Pea Sheller, Potato Peeler, Colander, Can 
Opener, Coffee Grinder, Ice Cream Freezer 
Unit, Drink Mixer, Knife Sharpener, Polisher 
and Buffer. 


Try it! Enjoy it! See your dealer! 
You owe it to yourself and your family to start today enjoying the 
endless benefits of Mixmaster. Your electric appliance dealer will glad- 


ly show you all about Mixmaster with the marvelous new Mix-Finder 
feature. See him today. 





See Sunbeam Mizxmaster at the Sunbeam 
Magic Mirror Exhibit, Consumers 
Building, New York World's Fair, 1939 

- - Tight opposite the theme center, 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 5543 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd. So., Toronto. 50 Years Making 
Quality Products. Famous for Sunbeam COFFEEMASTER, IRONMASTER, AUTOMATIC TOASTER, SHAVEMASTER, ETC. 


———— 
THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 





Look at me now... Lily of the 5 & IO 


” 


S IT really me? ... here in a lovely house, 

with a car and servants... and the nicest 
man in the world for a husband? Sometimes 
I wonder... 

It seems only yesterday that I was one of an 
army of clerks—and a very lonely one at that 
... only yesterday that Anna Johnson gave 
me the hint that changed my entire life. Maybe 
she told me because I was quitting and she 
wanted me to havea good time on my little trip 
to Bermuda that I'd skimped and saved for. 

“Til,” she said, “in the three years we've 
been here, I’ve only seen you out with a man 
occasionally. I know it isn’t because you don’t 
like men...” 


“They don’t like me,” I confessed. 

“That’s what: you think . . . but you're 
wrong. You've got everything—and any man 
would like you if it weren't for...” 

“Tf it weren’t for what?” 

“Gosh, Lil, I hate to say it... but I think 


I ought to... 


And then she told me . . . told me what I 
should have been told years before—what 
everyone should be told. It was a pretty hu- 
miliating hint to receive, but I took it. And 
how beautifully it worked! 

On the boat on the way down to the Islands, 
I was really sought after for the first time in 
my life. And then, at a cocktail party in a cute 
little inn in Bermuda, I met HIM. The moon, 
the water, the scent of the hibiscus did the 
rest. Three months later we were married. 

T realized that but for Anna’s hint, Romance 
might have passed me by. 

For this is what Anna told me: 

“Til,” she said, “there’s nothing that kills 
a man’s interest in a girl as fast as a case of 
halitosis (bad breath).* Everyone has it now 
and then. To say the least, you’ ve been, well . . . 
careless. You probably never realized your 
trouble. Halitosis victims seldom do. 
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“T’m passing you a little tip, honey — use 
Listerine Antiseptic before any date. It’s a 
wonderful antiseptic and deodorant . . . makes 
your breath so much sweeter in no time, honest. 


“Td rather go to a date without my shoes 
than without Listerine Antiseptic. Nine times 
out of ten it spells the difference between being 
a washout or a winner.” 

And in view of what happened, I guess 
Anna was right. 





* Sometimes halitosis is due to systemic condi- 
tions, but usually and fortunately it is caused, 
say some authorities, by fermentation of tiny 


food particles in the mouth. Listerine quickly 


halts such food fermentation and then over- 
comes the odors it causes. Your breath be- 
comes sweeter, purer, less likely to offend. 
{lays use Listerine before business and 
social engagements. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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WENTY-FIVEyearsago, onthe 
day this page was to be written, 
we hurried at noontime from 
our office on 40th Street down 
to Herald*Square. Every day 
now, for nearly a month, we had been 
drawn as by a magnet to that famous 
old square, for against one side of the 
newspaper building was- hung an 
enormous map of Belgium and France. 
And on this map was shown each day 
the progress the German armies had 
made the day before. Some days the 
advances were small—the lines on the 
map clung together—and it seemed 
cold there in the hot noonday, for we 
had already read what it had cost to 
keep that line from sagging too fast— 
down, down toward Paris. Other days 
the gaps were wide, and the fear grew 
that no sacrifice that could be made 
would stem that ruthless tide. And, 
once it had swept over Paris—oh, 
God, could it ever be turned back? 
But today it was different. The lines 
that had been, almost unbelievably, 
slanting southeastward, were now 
definitely beyond the city which so 
much of the world had been praying 
might be saved. More than that—the 





your Red Cross ready.” You neve 


lines that had been engulfing the 
world’s hope were stopped; they were 
breaking; they were being thrown 
back. The watching crowd an ocean 
away from the battlefield gave a sigh 
of relief as sincere as if its own city 
had been saved. 

That was America’s real Thanks- 
giving Day a quarter of a century 
ago. A day that was not repeated for 
over four years. 

Today we are again watching battle 
lines reach out, out, around towns and 
cities and farms and churches and 
homes—and homes. ... And this time 
our thankfulness is instant and pro- 
found—deep-rooted in the fact that it 
is not our war and cannot be unless 
someone blunders. Our profoundest 
sympathies go out to all who are 
touched by the war, even to those 
who will have to bear and wear the 
guilt of starting it, for we know now 
that no one can win a war any more— 
not a war that sends millions of men 
out to kill and destroy, that uproots 
nations, sows seeds of everlasting 
hate, burdens the world with crush- 
ing debts, plants crosses row on row. 
Our prayers go up unceasingly for 


those we think are in the right; we 
hope that God will put the palm of 
victory in their hands. We remember 
our dead—young men in their prime 
—and mourn with them for theirs— 
grieving the more deeply, now that 
women and children go under the 
crosses, too. 

But we cannot help with armies this 
time; we must not go “over there” 
again. We “saved” nothing before; the 
savior role is less promising this time. 
And if this war goes on to a victory 
on the battlefield, the fate of civiliza- 
tion will be left hanging in the bal- 
ance, and all our strength, all our 
influence, will be needed to save it. 
We should be planning against that 
day, not merely standing by to make 
what profit we can out of the misfor- 
tune of others—lest our smug thank- 
fulness find us not worthy of being 
kept out of the battle. 

A popular song of the day asks God 
to bless America. God has blessed 
America. Let’s remember that as we 
bow our heads on Thanksgiving Day. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 


The annual Red Cross Roll Call will begin on Armistice Day and end Novem: 
ber 30th. Renew your membership; join if you are not now a member. “Keep 


r know when your community may need it. 


BUT NOW PERCALE SHEETS CAN COME 


“pS ypee | 
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OUT OF A MIDGET PURSE 


LITTLE WHILE AGO, only the wealthy few who 
had personal maids, and chinchilla wraps, could 
afford sheets of light, silky-smooth percale! 

But no longer! For Cannon is now producing a per- 
cale sheet that costs only a few pennies more than 
heavy-duty muslin. So even strictly budgeted homes 
are stocking up on percale sheets these days! 





Wear is their long suit! Because Cannon Percale Sheets are 
woven with 25% more threads to the square inch than even 
the best-grade muslin, they wear past all believing! Tested 
with the equivalent of four years’ washings, they show prac- 
tically no signs of wear! Fine, strong cotton and a firm, 
close weave—that’s what does it! 





Light weight means light work! Washing 
these sheets is wonderfully easy on your 
back, because every sheet is very much 
lighter than a heavy muslin sheet. 
And if you send your laundry out at 
pound rates, their lightness can save 
you laundry costs of about $3.25 per 
year, per bed! 


és 4 


All this for only about $1.49! Yes, actu- 
ally—these smooth, long-wearing 
Cannon Percale Sheets sell in most 
stores for only about $1.49—immacu- 
late, packaged, ready for use. (Also 
available at slightly higher prices in 
six soft, clear colors: peach, azure, 
maize, pink, jade, dusty rose. Pillow 
cases to match.) 
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However 


“Size labels’ save you mistakes. A con- 
venient “size label” is sewed into the 
hem of each sheet. No more grabbing 
the wrong-sized sheet by mistake—then 
having to refold it. 


PERCALE SHEETS 


$}49* 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
CANNON TOWELS 


*This price may vary slightly due to dif- 
ferent shipping costs and seasonal fluc- 
tuations of market prices. 


All Cannon Percale Sheets and Pillow 
Cases can be had in lovely gift packages. 
4 4 


Cannon also makes an outstanding 
muslin sheet which sells for about a 


dollar...a superior value at a low price. 


News! Cannon Hosiery! Pure silk, full- 
fashioned, sheer and lovely, better made 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping Magazine as advertised therein 


CANNON MILLS, 


INC., 


to cut down ‘“mys- 

: tery runs,.’’ Ask for 
TRADE di MA z 

MADE mR) din usa Cannon Hosiery at 

CANNON your favorite store. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SH-H-H! NOBODY 
MENTIONS BAD BREATH! 


BUT YOU MAKE IT HARD FOR PEOPLE | 
TO LIKE YOU, CAROL.1 KNOW 
NOBODY MENTIONS BAD BREATH, 
BUT--WELL-- WON'T YOU TALK TO THE 
SHIP'S DENTIST ABOUT IT? f 


COLGATE’S COMBATS BAD BREATH 
.-» MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 


“‘Colgate’s special pene- 

trating foam gets into 

the hidden crevices be- 

tween your teeth...helps 

your toothbrush clean 
out decaying food particles and stop 
the stagnant saliva odors that cause 
much bad breath. And Colgate’s safe 
polishing agent makes teeth naturally 
bright and sparkling! Always use 
Colgate Dental Cream—regularly and 
frequently. No other dentifrice is ex- 
actly like it.’ 


BAD BREATH KEEPS 


ROMANCE AWAY! 


POEM ae a Aa tee 


NO, THEY 
AREN'T, CAROL 
~-REALLY! 


1 WISH I‘D NEVER 
COME ON THIS 
CRUISE! / HATE /T! 
EVERYBODY'S SO 
STAND-OFFISH-~ 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 
CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTALCREAM.ITS SPECIAL 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. 


LATER... THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


COME ON,TED--G/IVE THE REST OF US 
A BREAK! EVERY MAN ON BOARD'S 
WAITING TO DANCE WITH CAROL, 
YoU KNOW! 


PLAY SAFE! USE COLGATE'S 


TWICE A DAY! 


ane’ 20¢ 
Sie 35¢ 


OVER Twice 
as MUCH 
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ET US suppose that you have 

gone to your favorite restau- 

rant and have ordered a beef- 

steak dinner. A few minutes 

later your waiter appears with 

a plate of corned-beef hash, 
broccoli, and onions. 

“You've brought the wrong order,” 
you say somewhat truculently, your 
mouth watering for steak. 

“But no, madame,” says the waiter, 
beaming proudly. “We are featuring 
the double dinner: two dinners for 
the price of one. A big business 
booster.” He sets the plate down be- 
fore you and then, wagging a fore- 
finger jovially, says, “You must eat 
your hash before I can bring your 
steak.” 

“An incredible state of affairs!” you 
say. Yet since the depression brought 
in the double feature—a phenomenon 
of the entertainment world that 
fortunately has no parallel in any 
other line of business—you, the doc- 
ile movie-goer, have been forced to 
swallow two pictures, one right on 
top of the other, no matter how little 
stomach you may have for gluttony. 

You have heard that a certain 
movie is good, or maybe you like the 
title, or the star, or the book from 
which the movie was adapted. At any 
rate, you set out to see a specific 
picture. 

But first you are forcibly fed the 
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standard hash dinner—usually in the 
form of a grade-C picture, known in 
the trade as a “dog,” and made in 
desperation by a Hollywood studio 
that must turn out a staggering num- 
ber of feature-length pictures to meet 
the demands of the double-feature 
program. Actually Hollywood pro- 
duces about seven hundred features 
a year. 

To be thoroughly charitable, how- 
ever, imagine that both features on 
the double bill are excellent. Still the 
program is too long. By the time 
you've been in a dark movie house 
for four hours your eyes hurt and you 
have a headache. Usually your back 
aches, too. And if you have long legs, 
they’re twisted into a pretzel. At the 
very least, you’ve been wasting your 
time. 

Movie-goers did not inaugurate the 
double feature. There was no clamor 
from audiences for longer programs. 
This is how the Gargantua of show 
business was born. In ’31 the cash 
register was no longer singing a 
boom-day song, and theatre mana- 
gers were feeling bleak. Suddenly a 
magnificent idea occurred to a local 
owner in Massachusetts—he’d show 
two full-length features for the price 
of one. With people shopping around 
for bargains, he felt sure this was the 
hypodermic his business needed. It 
was. For the time being his box-office 
receipts grew. 

Wordspread immediately 
to the theatre owners of 
the entire land. Whoopee! 
The double feature was 
promptly installed in 85 per- 





Drawing by Robert Faweett 


cent of the theatres. It became a na- 
tionwide scourge. (There are approx- 
imately 17,000 motion-picture houses 
in the country. Think of the number 
of pictures—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent—that are daily flung before the 
men, women, and children of these 
U: S._ A.!) ‘ 

One chain of theatres in Texas 
exercised restraint and foresight, and 
didn’t jump on the double-feature 
bandwagon. Though their confreres 
gravely shook their heads, called 
them foolhardy, and kindly pointed 
out that the single feature could lead 
but to the bankruptcy court, these 
theatres blithely continued to show 
single features and a number of 
shorts. It is significant that in the long 
run they have better pleased their 
customers, and have made money 
more consistently than most of the 
picture houses that assiduously aped 
the Massachusetts wizard. 

For a time, discriminating movie- 
goers suffered in silence. Many of 
them avoided the second feature by 
phoning to find out precisely when 
the films they fancied were scheduled 
to appear. : 

There were other ills inherent in 
the system, however, that phoning 
did not alleviate. Movie-goers had to 
sit up until 10.30 p.m. to catch a par- 
ticular picture, or else go at 6 P.M. 
and miss dinner. It was impossible to 
pack their children off to the movies, 
because the Hardy family was likely 
to be teamed with a passionate love 
saga, and Shirley Temple in a suit- 
able play for tots, such as Susannah 
of The (Continued on page 211) 





Washington — where people gather from every state — reflects the 
tastes of the whole nation. Here one brand of ham is sweepingly 
preferred. Swift's Premium! 


Swifts Premium wins 


=a i Washington poll | 





in an unbiased survey, wom- 
en all over the city voted on 
“which ham ts best.’ Their 
verdict: wonderful - lasting 
Swifl’s Premium! 


A poll of Washington women has proved it again— 
it’s flavor that counts in ham! Nowadays all of the bet- 
ter brands are tender. But no other ham has Swift’s 
Premium’s marvelous flavor...and no other got even 
a third as many votes. 
This poll was made by independent research work- 
; A . ers. They telephoned hundreds of women in all parts 
City-wide vote gives of the capital city, asked ‘“‘What brand of ham do you 
think is best?’ 
the ham of marvelous Swift’s Premium led its nearest competitor more 
than three to one... got as many votes as the runner- 
up and the next three brands combined! 





flavor a 3 to 1 lead Have you tasted Swift’s Premium Ham? Do you Washington hostesses may worry about 
know its mild richness — from Swift’s secret Brown precedence, and how to seat their guests. 
Sugar Cure? Its mellow tang from Swift’s special But not about what kind of ham to serve. 


Smoking in Ovens? Until you’ve tried Swift’s Premium It’s Swift's Premium, 


—tenderas spring chicken, superlative in flavor—you 






haven’t an idea how wonderful ham can be! For easy cooking at 
home, in the blue and 
Copr. 1939 by Swift & Company white wrapper. 
















THE REASON! 
Unmatched flavor 
from Swift’s secret 
Brown Sugar Cure 
and special Smoking 

in Ovens ! 


i @ 


Say Swift's 
Premium for the 
finest meats: 


E) —<_— Beef 
ne a 4 lel y Ham Bacon 
i. n the red 
i” ; ee and white + Veal Lamb 
wrapper, \ . 3 Table-Ready Meots 
ham that’s he : Poul 
ready to oultry 


eat! 


Cranberry Ham Slices. (A Martha Logan 
recipe!) Mix 2 cups raw cranberries with 1 
cup honey and spread on a l-inch center 


slice of Swift’s Premium Ham. Top with a 
second slice edged with cloves. Bake in a slow 


oven (325° F.) for about 1 hour and 15 min- 






utes, basting occasionally. Remove from 





a oven, decorate top slice with some of the 


ER TW AIOE S (THE MEAL cocked canberries, and serve 
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“What's the best 


cleanser for all my 
housework? 





BON AMI...it works so fast. 
Yet it doesn’t seratch or dull 
my kitchen sink! 






; 


BON AMI... it’s safe to use on my costly 
refrigerator . . . keeps it sweet-smelling 
and sanitary ... shining inside and out! 






BON AMI... it’s kept my 
bathtub smooth, unscratched— 
polished like new for years! 


Isn't this a sensible idea ? 


So many things depend on the cleanser you use: The 
appearance of your bathtubs, sinks, and the many other 
articles you clean. The condition of your hands. The 
amount of work necessary to get results, 

Isn’t it sensible to use a cleanser 
that cleans quickly, thoroughly— 
yet contains none of the gritty sub- 
stances that scratch and dull sur- 
faces—none of the harsh caustics 
that make hands rough and red? 
Millions of women say “Yes” by 

using Bon Ami exclusively. 


~ Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans 


‘hasnt scratched yet! y 





Ps 

& 
te. 

= 


Copr. 1989, The Bon Am! Co 
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T’S a bit of a shock—even in 

these unpredictable days—to ar- 

rive at the office and find the 

entrance almost blocked by 

gaping crowds and uniformed 

policemen. But that’s what hap- 
pened to us yesterday. And we were 
quite startled until we remembered 
that Goop HouUSEKEEPING was enter- 
taining a very distinguished luncheon 
guest, whose presence often evokes 
such demonstrations—a guest whom 
the Editor later introduced as the 
Lady of The White House. 

The group to whom Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was introduced was an 
unusual one—unusual in that it was 
made up almost entirely of brides. 
Twenty-five young women, all mar- 
ried within the year and carefully 
selected to form a cross-section of 
the entire nation, had been invited to 
attend a luncheon inaugurating Good 
Housekeeping’s School for Brides. 

What put such a notion into our 
heads? Well, as the Editor said at the 
luncheon, statistics indicate that four 
out of the twenty-five marriages rep- 
resented by those girls are doomed 
to end in failure, unless somehow the 
false steps that lead to the divorce 
court can be avoided. That’s the basic 
purpose of this School for Brides, 
which is just getting under way: to 
learn how to avoid such causes of 
marital friction by examining, once 
a month, the problems of marriage 
that these girls are facing. No men 
will be allowed at any of the meet- 
ings, so the discussions will be com- 
pletely framk and uninhibited. And 


Helen Welshimer, New York news- 
paperwoman, will report to you as 
soon as possible on the first session 
of the Brides’ School. 


ut that’s still in the future. For nov- 

elty in the present issue we offer 

you a new fashion feature (page 
50) that henceforth will be known by 
the alliterative title “Letter from 
Lydia.” And thereby hangs a tale. 

Not long ago our Fashion Editor, 
Martha Stout, discovered in the 
Farmington Valley Herald a column 
called “Among Us Girls.” So bright 
and entertaining was that column 
that Miss Stout asked the author to 
luncheon. Her invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the net result of that 
meeting you'll find at the beginning of 
our fashion pages. Lydia admits that 
“when it comes to fashions, my view- 
point is frankly provincial.” But that, 
in our estimation, makes her an even 
shrewder judge of trends than many 
a professional, and we fully expect 
her page to become just as popular 
as—well, as Mary Hamman’s “Movie 
Forum,” for example. 

For the response to that feature has 
already exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. When Mary asked the 
movie-going public for its stand on 
the realism vs. glamour controversy, 
the replies poured in from places as 
near as Brooklyn and as remote as 
the Canal Zone. And almost unani- 
mously the fans clamored for realism. 
Ethel M. Porter of East Cleveland 
sums it up very well: “When Oliver 
Cromwell sat for his portrait, he said, 


‘Paint me with the wart on my nose.’ 
Well,” says Miss Porter tartly, “put 
the warts in the movies.” 

These letters addressed to the 
Movie Forum have been remarkable 
for their constructive criticism and 
intelligent suggestions. And Mary 
Hamman intends to devote one Forum 
—the fifth—to* discussing these sug- 
gestions and answering questions. 

Speaking of movies, Universal has 
put I. A. R. Wylie’s “The Underpup” 
on the screen, and those of you who 
read the story about a year ago in 
Goop HoUuUSsEKEEPING will be glad to 
know that it has been changed very 
little. In fact, seeing the movie re- 
called the story so vividly that we 
made a note to ask Miss Wylie if she 
couldn’t write a sequel to it for our 
readers. Characters like the Under- 
pup are too valuable to be limited 
to one adventure, don’t you think? 


n adventure ended the other day 

for Faith Baldwin when she re- 

turned from her odyssey to the 
South Seas. She may have lost a 
little weight on the trip, but she has 
lost none of her presence of mind. 
Recently, among a horde of autograph 
collectors, there was a midshipman 
from Annapolis, who had no paper of 
any kind, but who wanted an auto- 
graph very badly. Undaunted, Miss 
Baldwin took him firmly by the arm 
and wrote her signature on the 
starched white sleeve of his uniform. 
Wonder what his superior officer said? 
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BY CHRISTOPHER BROOKS 


aking a cake and decorating a room 

are seldom thought of as kindred arts, 

but they have at least one thing in 
common—the result in either case is 
pretty apt to be a bungled affair if you 
don’t know how to make expert: use of 
your materials. 


Good Housekeeping Institute is very 
careful to test its recipes before passing 
them on to you, by preparing them and 
critically judging the finished product. 
Results are proved so as to save you 
from dismal failure. 


For much the same reason Good 
Housekeeping’s Studio of Architecture 
and Furnishings proves in actual practice 
the charm and livableness of the deco- 
rating and furnishing ideas it offers you 
in our pages. The rooms the Studio pre- 
sents are not bits of scenery set up for 
convenient photographing, but actual, 
four-walled rooms of solid substance, 
built, decorated and furnished as they 
would be for living. 


Many of these rooms have been built 
here in our own magazine building. 
Readers are always welcome to visit 
those currently on exhibition. Whole 
houses, too, are built and furnished 
under the Studio’s supervision. During 
the last 12 months the Studio staff fur- 
nished 118 rooms in exhibition houses in 
different parts of the country, many of 
which were shown later in our pages. In 
fact, when this issue appears on the 
newsstands there will be 10 furnished 
houses on exhibition in ten different 
cities, not to mention groups of rooms 
in a score of department stores. 


This method of developing articles on 
decorating and furnishing calls for an 
unbelievable amount of work and no 
little money. But we feel the result jus- 
tifies the means. It translates theory into 
practice, inspiration into accomplish- 
ment. It’s the best way we have been 
able to find for helping you apply suc- 
cessfully to your own decorating prob- 
lems the subtle processes of creating 
charming, livable interiors. 


The Studio’s work is mainly done with 
the products of American manufacturers 
which are currently on the market. This 
is important to you, too. It means, in 
most cases, that the furniture, lighting 
fixtures, wall coverings, rugs, draperies 
and other materials used in the Studio’s 
rooms can be purchased in local stores, 
should you want to duplicate them. Thus 
the Studio’s pages are a buying guide to 
products the aesthetic value of which 
has also been proved in practice. 


Among magazines in general Good 
Housekeeping’s Studio of Architecture 
and Furnishings is a unique editorial de- 
partment. But it is no more unique in the 
extraordinary lengths it goes to serve 
you well than any other department of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING or, in fact, Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING itself. 


Photographs show a Studio room 
“before and a‘ter” 
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G-E RANGE—Here’s clean, 
cool, electric cook- 
ing that’s fast and eco- 
nomical, too. Ask about 
the Thrift Cooker, 
Tripl-Oven, Tel-a-cook 
Lights and the 5-speed 
Calrod Cooking Units. 
See them at your G-E 
dealers. All models avail- 
able on attractive terms. 





G-E REFRIGERATOR— 
Triple -Thrift Refriger- 
ator with Selective Air 
Conditions. Keeps foods 
at peak of freshness. 
Saves you steps and 
operates cheaply. Sizes 
ranging from 3 to 16 cu- 
bic feet. An outstanding 
buy today is the special 
big Thrifty Six model. 


lt’s Easy To Stay Young 
When G-E Appliances 
Do The Work 


HAT woman’s heart doesn’t 

beat faster at praise from her 
very Own son, now come to his din- 
ner-coat age! She can tell him—and 
you—her secret for fadeless youth. She 
has surrendered the hard and aging 
household tasks to G-E appliances. 
Use these modern servants in your 
home. Electricity is cheap. G-E re- 
search and manufacture make this 
complete line of appliances so depend- 
able they pay for themselyes many 
times over... in time and energy... 
in comfort and convenience. See your 
G-E dealer about our monthly pay- 
ment plan on all of these work-saving 
aids that help to keep women young! 


G-E ELECTRIC SINK—with 
Dishwasher and Dispos- 
all— washes your silver, 
glassware, china, all 
gleamingly clean. Yet 
your hands never touch 
dishwater. Disposall 
gets rid of all food \| 
waste down the drain— \f @& | 
the clean, sanitary way. 
Attractive terms. 
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Better! Crisper French Fries! 


Easier, too—this “last-minute” Crisco way! 





“Fry the now Crioco 


What mealy, delicate flavor lies under the 
skin of the friendly potato! Don’t lose it 
when you fry potatoes. Keep that homey 
real potato taste, seal it in a delicious 
golden-brown crust... 


SO FRY THE CRISCO-FRESH WAY! Use new 
Gyro-Churn Crisco for your frying. Crisco 
actually plays up the natural goodness of 
potatoes—glorifies the fresh natural fla- 
vors of other fried foods, too. You’ll never 
detect that disagreeable strong greasy taste 
when you fry with pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco. 


AND DIGESTIBLE! Just fry the Crisco way 
andvyou’ll see . . . foods fried this way are 
as digestible as if baked. In answer to a 
recent quéstion sent to doctors, by a lead- 
ing medical publication, two out of every 
three doctors who replied specifically 
alled attention to Crisco’s digestibility! 
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SUCH GRAND CAKE AND PIE! You’ll be de- 
lighted with the light, lovely cakes—the 
tender, flaky pastry you can get with New 
Crisco. And so easily! ...The new Gyro- 
Churn Process gives Crisco extra creami- 
ness... blends so easy that it takes all the 
hard work out of creaming. 









PLAVS UP NATURAL 
FOOD FLAVORS 


TRY NEW 


“LAST-MINUTE” METHOD! 
Crisco Shows you how 
ench Fries—ang quickly 
hot and Crisp, just befo 


PRE-COOK 
AHEAD; "| 


Fr 


re dinner! 


same kettle, for that leo 

A FEW MINUTES Bi 

5 TISCO to. 390° roe hte 
read-cube in 99 <¢c/S 





ur next frying. | 
EC ONOMYy!} A | 
Crisco. Fry with ¢ 
and again Crisco 

won’t 
flavor of foods Previously 
All Measurements Level. 


proved by Good Housekeeping Ip eae 


Pass on the 
fried, 


NEWS FROM REAL EXPERTS: When we ques- 
tioned 753 teachers from Coast to Coast, 
9 out of 10 said, ‘“‘We use Crisco in our 
cooking classes.”’ 

Why don’t you take a tip from these 
experts? Bring extra goodness to your 
baking and frying. Try New Crisco today. 
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Married couples 
Are all right 

If theyll just go 
Home to fight. 







Tempus fugit 
And fugits fast, 
While she ponders 
Being passed. 


Paradox? Well, 
All the same: 
Post mortems will 
Kill the game. 
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And why can’t you be fa) 3 

A good lil dummy? / Ly Mb 

You know you’re making i A ,y Pri 

The rubber gummy ff f {Pm 4 é 
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DRAWING BY STEVAN DOHANOS 


EAR GooD HousEKEEPING: Well, 
we've turned up again, this 
time on the Fifth Continent. 
As usual, I am breathless, 
brimming with more impres- 
sions than I’ve space to tell 

about. And Mlle. X, The Lady Who 
Travels With Me, is gasping for air, 
too—just as you'd be if you were 
here. We are almost ready to sail— 
the day after tomorrow at eleven a.m., 
the Mariposa will weigh anchor for 
the long journey home. 

We left Auckland six weeks ago on 
a rainy night on board the Monterey. 
It was hard to say good-bye to our 
new friends, but it’s heartening to 
realize that people and places you’ve 
known for just a brief moment of 
time are able to exercise such a spell 


1 
iO 


of friendliness that farewells become 
not casual, but difficult. 

The Monterey wasn’t at all strange 
to us, she’s so like her sister ships, 
and once aboard we discovered that 
three of the purser’s staff had traveled 
with us on the Lurline. So we felt at 
home at once. The trip to Australia is 
short, but it can be exciting. The Tas- 
man Sea is eccentric and incalculable. 
We sat at the Captain’s table, and he 
informed us, with an unregenerate 


twinkle, that it wasn’t rough. Well, 
maybe—but it seemed to me that 
every time I went anywhere I walked 
uphill. 

We reached Sydney on a magnifi- 
cent day. Passing the Heads was a real 
experience, and the harbor is very 
beautiful. The great bridge, arched 
like a rainbow, the little islands, the 
hills and clustered houses greeted us 
under a flawless sky. Presently we 
disembarked, and Miss Violet Roche, 
who was to become our guide, men- 
tor, and friend, took us to our delight- 
ful hotel on Castlereagh Street. 

Although our first stay in Sydney 
was to be short, many memorable 
things were planned for us. We went 
for a long drive around the city. Parts 
of it reminded us of San Francisco; 
others looked like Montreal. But 
Sydney is uniquely herself, ablaze in 
her winter season with poinsettia, 
the garden walls of her suburban 
houses colorful with lantana—that 
beautiful pest of the paddocksbrought 
into harmless domesticity—and her 
parks gracious with trees and vocal 
with birds. On another day we drove 
to Koala Bear Park, where Mr. Noel 
Burnet, its custodian, was host at an 
unparalleled tea of Devonshire cream 
and scones. Koalas aren’t really bears, 
but marsupials. These adorable, toy- 
like animals are native only to Aus- 
tralia. They have marvelous woolly 
coats, and smell deliciously of the 
gum of eucalyptus leaves, which con- 
stitutes their diet. They are epicures, 
too. For, while there are about two 
hundred varieties of gum trees in 
Australia, the Koalas dine, I under- 
stand, upon the leaves of only three. 
Koalas are protected by the govern- 
ment in these enlightened days; for- 
merly they were slaughtered for their 
skins. We were told that they cry out 
pitifully, like children, when wounded. 

Thé koala lives an almost ideal life 
—at least so it seems to me, after these 
months of traveling and excitement. 
All he does is eat—and then sleep, 
wedged firmly in a tree crotch or 
clinging to a branch. 

In the Park kangaroos and wal- 
labies roamed free. One little fellow, 
with a pretty, trusting face, sat up 
to nibble on Mlle. X’s camera case, 
greatly to her astonishment. 

From Sydney we traveled by sleep- 
er to Albury, where we boarded the 
beautiful Spirit of Progress for the 
capital of Victoria. 

Melbourne is a beautiful and dig- 
nified city, with broad streets and 
charming suburbs. We drove to the 
Blue Dandenongs—a lovely trip 
through ranges, rolling hills, and gul- 
lies full of tree ferns. But the high- 
light was the visit to the Sir Colin 
MacKenzie Sanctuary, where we saw 
hundreds (Continued on page 116) 
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te foe chldecn | 
Pure, wholesome Nucoa is so rich 


in food-energy...always so 
deliciously sweet and fresh 





NO WONDER SO MANY MOTHERS ARE USING THIS 


NEW-TYPE MARGARINE WITH 


'M CRAZY ABOUT THIS POY WTY TET) 2 ay, 
NUCOA CAKE, MISS RAMSEY!) HT} | UN im i 
IT HAS REAL FLAVOR — LIKE pumiiunteriaapeeciatntiina 

MOTHER'S CAKES WHEN 
WE LIVED ON THE FARM! PANKING 
eu ae we Vii te 


BUT AS A SPREAD — IS NUCOA 
| NUTRITIOUS ? GOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
| MEAN 


IT'S IDEAL! EVERY 
POUND OF NUCOA 
CONTAINS OVER 7,500 


YES—YOU SEE, VITAMIN A UNITS! 


{ NUCOA IS PRIMARILY 
‘| A DELICIOUS SPREAD 
FOR BREAD, SO IT | 
GIVES YOUR COOKING 
ARICH TASTE You 2 
UST CAN'T GET FROM” 
FLAVORLESS 


|| ENERGY AS THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE SPREAD 
| FOR BREAD — 3,300 
\ CALORIES PER POUND! 
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IT'S ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT! 

NUCOA IS MADE FROM PURE 
VEGETABLE OILS, CHURNED IN 
FRESH PASTEURIZED SKIM MILK. 
SO WHOLESOME AND DIGEST- 
IBLE! AND ALWAXS SWEET AND 
FRESH! NUCOA IS NEVER HELD 
IN STORAGE 


_{NUCOA HAS SUCH 
SMOOTH, SOFT 














EVERYTHING 
TASTES ESPECIALLY 
GOOD TONIGHT, 
NAN — INCLUDING 
THE BREAD AND 
NUCOA! 


| MADE THE BISCUITS WITH 
NUCOA, TOO, JOHN—AND USED 
IT TO SAUTE THE CUTLETS AND 
SEASON THE BEANS! FROM 
NOW ON WE'LL HAVE RICH- 
TASTING FOODS AND SAVE 
MONEY, TOO —WITH 











| BIT LIKE OLD-TIME 
MARGARINES ! 













Nucoa, the wholesome 
“Thrift Spread” saves you money 


on every pound 


For the table, tint Nucoa golden yellow — 
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| MOMMY'S cRYING! \ji—— —K)_ | MOMMY SAYS SHE HAS ) ———~ 





I’M FLABBERGASTED! Till now I 
thought Ivory was my very own 
beauty soap. Guess I didn’t think about 

Mother. But don’t blame me. How was 
I to know? Every question Mother 
asked Doctor was about me. And 
he said, “Ivory Soap is just right. 
It’s pure. It’s gentle.” 





TODAY, I CAUGHT ON!...I peeked 
when Mother was washing her face. 
Surprise—she had my Ivory! Her 
fancy soap with all that perfume was 
gone! And I know why . . . Doctor 
said, “Some perfumes are irritating. But 









pure white Ivory?—it’s gentle soap.” 


YIPPEE! NOW I SEE. Mother pumped 
Doctor, and she watched Ivory do its 
smooth work on me. So now, natu- 
rally, she’s giving her face Ivory pro- 
tection, too. And say, is her cheek 
smooth! Ask Dad. He’ll tell you! 
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Mother keeps berrowing 
my nice pure Ivory... 


[Hm . . .she listened to doctor 
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Recently a leading medical journal 
wrote 20,000 doctors asking them 
which soaps they advised. For both 
babies’ and grown-up skins more 
doctors replied “Ivory” than any 
other soap. 





THE YOUNG MARRIED SET 
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1939 Good Housekeeping 


e 
wO DAD 
GOT MOTHER TO 
STOP WASHING 
DISHES WITH 
STRONG SOAP! 
SHE FOUND 
GENTLE IVORY 
COSTS ONLY 
ABOUT 1¢ A DAY. 
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TWO WEEKS 
LATER AT THE 
RECEPTION... 
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f all the remarkable things about Mar- 

garet Culkin Banning, the most re- 

markable is that she never seems to 
be in a hurry. And in view of the in- 
tensely active life she leads, that’s no 
small achievement. 

Native of Minnesota, graduate of Vas- 
sar, mother of two children, she somehow 
finds time and energy to devote to the 
politics of her state, the affairs of her 
Alma Mater, and the care of her family. 
Besides, of course, writing on a full- 
time schedule, making occasional radio 
speeches, and keeping up her wide social 
contacts. 

It’s not surprising that Mrs. Banning 
is such a success at all these things, espe- 
cially at writing. Some writers achieve 
popularity because they feel things 
deeply, others because they think clearly. 
Margaret Banning is one of the few who 
can do both—witness the blend of in- 
telligence and indignation, in her article 
this month—and she is always ready to 
lend her mind and heart whenever a 
cause seems worth fighting for. 

She is reported to be interested in gar- 
dens, in civics, in education. And no 
doubt she is. But mainly she is interested 
in the American woman and the prob- 
lems that confront her. She is a feminist 
in the best sense of the word, always 
ready to rally to the defense of any 
women’s rights that seem to be threat- 
ened. 

“The women of America,” someone 
said recently, “ought to be proud of Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning.” Well, the women 
of America are proud of her. And in her 
article, “Women Can Figure,” on page 26 
of this magazine, she once more justifies 
that pride. 


Photograph by R. W. Clemmer 
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T IS Friday afternoon. The 
hands of the clock in the tower 
of Old Drury’s town hall point 
almost to five. Across the street 
is the public library, a small 
building resembling an English 
cottage, set well back in a neat little 
park. Dr. James Antel, opening the 
library door and starting down the 
flagstone path toward his car parked 
at the curb, is hailed by two young 
mothers pushing’ baby carriages 
through the park. : 
“Good-afternoon, Dr. Antel,” one 
of them calls out gaily. “Just look how 
the baby has gained! A pound last 
week—can you imagine?” 
And the other mother asks him, 
with grave concern, if- perhaps she 


ought not to increase the number of 


drops of viosterol she has been giving 
her baby. 

Intent on the advice he gives them, 
they look up at him, scarcely seeing 
him—his square, awkward frame, a 
little taller than the average, but 
stooped; his long, dangling arms with 
their big-knuckled hands; his loosely 
fitting coat, sagging a little where he 
carries his stethoscope in his pocket; 
his kind face; the beautiful illumina- 
tion of his rare smile. 

They thank him for his counsel, 
tease him about the lurid jackets of 
the two library books under his arm. 

“Detective stories,” he explains, 
smiling. “My medicine, you know!” 

Then he leaves them, climbs into 
his car, drives away. If they had 
thought to notice, they might have 
seen that he looked tired, that the 
lines in his face were deeper than 
they used to be. But they have 
problems of their own. They don’t 
notice. 

The town-hall clock strikes five, 
and punctually on the last stroke, 
Miss Susan Shepherd, the librarian, 
steps out into the park. She looks at 
the sky, undecided whether to open 
her umbrella or not, for there is a 
whisper of rain in the air. It is a dur- 
able black umbrella, with a curved 
handle, which she bought in London 
on one of her frugal vacation trips. 
Miss Shepherd is thirty-nine, but 
looks older. 

There she stands in the park, the 
only drab thing in sight this magnifi- 
cent October day. The children play- 
ing on the grass in their bright sweat- 
ers and caps look like autumn fruit 
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tumbled in a basket. The hickory 
leaves are amber against the leaded 
windowpanes of the library. Even the 
gathering clouds have color. But Miss 
Shepherd is gray. She is thin. She 
peers at the children through her 
spectacles and does not smile. 

She decides not to open the um- 
brella and takes a few steps across 
the park; but she, too, is halted by 
the two young mothers. They speak 
to her with casual friendliness, en- 
gage her in conversation. They look 
again and again into the baby car- 
riages as they talk, upon their lips 
that lovely, haunting half-smile that 
belongs only to mothers. One of them 
leans over, rests her hand lightly on 
her baby’s white angora cap with its 
soft pink ties. 

“She’s only three months old,” she 
says proudly to Miss Shepherd, “and 
her hair is already beginning to curl, 
we think. Would you like to see it?” 

But Miss Shepherd looks severely 
at her wrist watch and says she hasn’t 
time. “It’s Friday, you know,” she 
explains. “My night to work. I must 
eat supper and be back by six.” 

The young mother is disappointed, 
a little angry. She and her friend re- 
sume their walk, talking in low voices. 
They don’t mean to be smug; they 
don’t even know they are cruel. 

“After all,” they agree, “she is just 
an old maid! What could you expect! 
What does she know about life?” . 


Ir was midsummer in New York, 
hot, humid. 

Miss Shepherd methodically sur- 
veyed the hotel room to see if she had 
forgotten anything. But the room 
was barren. It looked the same 


The town never knew about Susan Shepherd. Life 


seemed 


guessed the story of a courageous woman 
who dared to have the happiness she 


wanted—and then gave it up! 


to have passed her by. No one 


as it had looked when she had taken 
it last February. The ugly linoleum 
on the floor, the armchair with its 
sagging springs, the oak bureau. Just 
as it had looked last February— 
dingy, not exactly dirty and yet not 
clean; the way cheap things look. 

She had tried to fix things up a lit- 
tle, at first, but it was pretty hopeless. 
New York prices staggered her; this 
was the best she could afford. Because 
this time her vacation money had to 
take care of a good many things. 
Still, she had managed nicely. Now 
her leave of absence was up, she was 
going back to Old Drury, back to her 
old job, to her little house on Maple 
Street, to her toasted English muffins 
on Sunday mornings, to the cheese- 
cake and coffee on Friday nights, 
when she had to work at the library, 
to her Boston rocker by the hearth. 
Back to the definite pattern of each 
day as she had learned to live it, to 
the precision and order and sym- 
metry of her utter loneliness. 

She swept her eyes over the hotel 
room now with the finality of one who 
is leaving a place never to return. 
Just as she had found it? Not quite. 
Her traveling bag and the umbrella 
about where the bellboy had placed 
them last February, but another bag 
now. A smaller one. Quite new. And 
something on the bed that had not 
been here then . . . also small. And 
also quite new. 

Miss Shepherd leaned over the bed, 
preoccupied and instantly absorbed. 
The little organdie cap with its en- 
chanting small tucks and its festoon 
of pink rosebuds done in French 
knots, she observed, had slipped down 


‘aver the baby’s left eye again. With 


a gesture at once instinctive and deft 
Miss Shepherd straightened it and 
retied the pink satin bow under the 
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chin. She also retied the ribbon that 
fastened the pink crocheted sacque 
and stood lost in thought for a full 
moment, considering whether or not 
the sacque might be too warm. 

No, she made up her mind at last, 
it was not too much. Babies needed 
some warmth, even in the summer. 
So she straightened the jacket firmly, 
pulled down the white dress. Again 
with an instinctive movement of her 
hand, she felt and observed that the 
baby was dry. All, then, was well. She 
was ready to go. She folded the gos- 
samer-thin blanket around the baby, 
envelope fashion, leaving only the 
small sleeping face visible. Then she 
rang for the bellboy, and when he ar- 
rived she picked up the baby and fol- 
lowed him to the lobby. 

She had (Continued on page 142) 




























TO was a small Filipino with a 
large, wrinkled face. His eyes 
were black, and when he was 
angry, which was usually, he 
had a way of extending his neck 
until it seemed twice its nor- 
mal length. He had come one morn- 
ing to wash the windows; but the 
same evening Alice, seeing his duffel 
bag in the hall when she came home 
from work, knew that he would be 
with the Hilliards from then on. The 
Hilliards were always taking in peo- 
ple who took them in. “A sob story 
is just a blackjack to the Hilliards— 
it knocks them cold,” Alice thought, 
as Ito dropped silver heavily on the 
table and gave her a malevolent 
glance, challenging her right to be 
in what had become his dining room. 
The Hilliards knew they were al- 
lowed to live in their own house only 
on sufferance, and they cringed be- 
fore Ito, whose natural destiny it was 
to rule the lives of men. 
“Mist? Powers come dinner?” Ito 
inquired, as he recklessly threw china 
and silverware at an extra place. 





You can’t fire Fate. And that’s what Ito was. He ran the Hilliard 


household, and worse, he tried to manage Alice’s love affairs 
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“No, Mr. King is coming,” Alice 
said hardily. 

Ito glared, and his neck grew per- 
ceptibly longer as he said, “Dat big- 
feets janitor feller comin’ here more?” 

There was angry amazement in his 
voice, as if he could not believe that 
someone he had frowned at still lived 
and was able to come to dinner. 

“He is,” Alice said, flushing, be- 
cause Barnett King was a janitor at 
the moment, though of course he 
hoped to get a better job soon, and 
meantime he was finishing a book. 


“And, Ito, please don’t give Mr. King 
sour cream for his coffee this time.” 

Ito had simple, direct ways of ex= 
pressing disapproval. Sour cream was 
one of the milder ways. It had been 
soup over the pale-pink dress of 
Rose Morin, a publicity agent who 
had been living at the Hilliards as a 
star nonpaying guest when Ito ar- 
rived. She had since moved and was 
even reputed to have a job. 

Alice ran upstairs, thinking about 
Barnett and about Carl Powers, 
whom Ito had obviously decided she 


Lex Tor 


should marry. Her family rather fa- 
vored him, too. Carl was a rising 
young businessman with money to 
burn. He didn’t burn it, he banked 
it, which made him practically the 
most eligible young man in New 
York, and, from Ito’s point of view, 
a splendid prospective employer, al- 
most equal to the ones he had had at 
the peak of his career as butler and 
valet to the rich. The only flaw in 
his character was his disinclination 
to bet on the horses and pay Ito ten 
percent for acting as bookie, as did 
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the Hilliards, and, indeed, the whole 
population of Horatio Street. Doubt- 
less Ito intended to reform Carl, since 
both Fate and dictators seem to find 
persuasion easy. 

Alice opened the door of the up- 
stairs living room, still perturbed by 
her thoughts. “Hello, honeys,” she 
said to her parents in her deep voice. 
She had a mop of red-black hair (“It 
is red-black,” Barnett had insisted 


once, on being accused of talking 
nonsense. “It’s practically black in 
shadow, and it’s quite red in the 
light.”) , a wide-cheekboned face, and 
a warmly colored mouth. 

“How’s Ito?” Myra asked appre- 
hensively of her daughter. “Still mad? 
I guess he didn’t want a guest for 
dinner tonight.” 

Alice looked at her, and Myra went 
on hastily: “Honestly, Alice dear, I’ve 
tried to get rid of him—but he’s so 
sort of pathetic. He’s old and crotch- 
ety; but he used to have very fine 
jobs with people named Van Some- 
thing and De Something Else. This 
must be quite a comedown, you 
know.” 

“Crotchety!” Alice said. “Mother, 
you're wonderful at choosing words. 
Every time he slings coffee at me in 
the morning, I’m surprised he doesn’t 
say, ‘Nice cup hemlock, Miss Alice.’ 
His coffee tastes something like doom, 
anyway,” she added thoughtfully. 

Myra made futile apologies. “But 
he’s quite small, Alice—sleeps on the 
sofa in the hall so he can answer the 





“You're quite mad. I do not 
intend to marry a janitor.” 
Barnett looked hurt. “Don’t 
forget,” he said, “it’s more 
fun to be with the person 
you love than to be alone” 
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doorbell easily and not bother us.” 

“The worst things come in small 
packages,” Frank Hilliard said loudly. 
“Poison, for instance. I’ve never cared 
for Ito since he tried to clean up my 
work desk three hours after he ar- 
rived. And I have an awful premoni- 
tion that we’re going to have a butler- 
valet for life, unless—” He looked 
pleadingly at his daughter. “If it 
doesn’t make any difference to you, 
I wish you’d marry Carl and take Ito 
away.” 

“If he doesn’t leave soon,” Alice 
said, not falling into that trap, “I 
think I’ll have to go somewhere else.” 

Frank shrugged. “Personally, I'd 
rather have you living here than Ito. 
I can’t answer for your mother.” 

Myra said sharply: “Oh, don’t be 
absurd! We can just send Ito away 
if we don’t like him.” 

She looked offended when her 
husband and daughter roared with 
laughter, and did not smile until Alice 
kissed her before she went down- 
stairs to her room to dress for dinner, 
saying, “Don’t you know you can’t 
fire Fate?” 

Dinner was a rather silent meal, 
with only the usual disturbances of 
people coming to talk to Ito about the 
horses. Once it was Mr. Abrams, who 
ran the penny-candy and paper store 
at the corner; once it was Mrs. Silva 
from across the street. They could 
hear Ito’s advice. 

“Ah, you stoopid!” he said to Mr. 
Abrams, shuffling his small feet im- 
patiently. “What you want bet on 
Klondike for? You got to bet on 
Flowerpot in the Third.” 

“You sure? I never heard nothing 
from Flowerpot before.” 

“Dokk hoss,” Ito said coldly. “You 
got to bet on him.” 

The diners waited tensely to see if 
Mr. Abrams could stand up to Ito; 
but he couldn’t. He said meekly, 
“Okay, so here’s two bucks, Ito.” 

Ito was an authority, and whether 
his horses won or lost, his confidence 
never so much as turned a hair, nor 
did his sweeping a Greenwich Vil- 
lage sidewalk and sleeping on a sofa 
touch his belief that he was a val- 
uable houseman, as described in 
his letters of recommendation. These 
were so fulsome in their praise that 
Alice said: “Only Ito could flatter Ito 
so much. He must have written them 
himself.” Her father said: “No. Who 
wouldn’t write him a letter like that 
to get him out of the house?” And 
Myra said gently, “Don’t forget I 


made us seventeen dollars on Ito’s 
tips last week.” 

Otherwise the meal was unevent- 
ful, and Ito’s white coat creaked so 
loudly as he served Saratoga Stew— 
a specialty consisting of watery meat 
and potatoes flavored with tomatoes, 
which Ito made four times a week, no 
matter what had been requested— 
that the sound seemed to bash down 
all light conversation. Alice was glad 
when she and Barnett could escape 
to her room. 

“T don’t just know what gives me 
this idea,” she said wistfully, “but 
somehow I don’t think Ito thinks I 
should go around with you.” 

“T don’t know what gives you that 
idea, either,” Barnett said, “unless it 
could be that whenever I ring the 
bell, he says ‘No!’ and slams the 
door. It took three tries to get in last 
Sunday, and I succeeded only when 
Frank happened to come to the front 
window.” 

“And unless it could be the way he 
mutters right out loud about janitors 
whenever you're here,” Alice said, 
trying to suppress her laughter, be- 
cause Ito was undoubtedly listening. 
His hall sofa was strategically placed 
right outside her door. 

“Maybe that’s it,’ Barnett agreed. 
“But of course I may just be super- 
sensitive.” 

Alice laughed again. But when she 
looked at Barnett she saw that his 
laughter was spread rather thin over 
something very like despair. 

He said, “Ill bet Ito lets Carl in 
and doesn’t put down newspapers as 
if his feet were all over mud.” 

“Ito thinks Carl is wonderful,” 
Alice answered. “It’s only economics, 
though—Carl’s a good prospect. For 
Ito,” she added, hastily, seeing Bar- 
nett wince. 

“If we were married, I wouldn't 
have to come here so often,” Barnett 
said. He was smiling, but only with 


his lips. 
“Barnett, dear,” Alice said. “You’re 
charming, you’re handsome—” this 


was true only in part, for while Bar- 
nett was big and dark and had bright- 
blue eyes, he slouched and had enor- 
mous feet, as Ito had remarked many 
times— “but you’re quite mad. I do 
not intend to marry a janitor. Not 
that I'm proud. I just don’t think 
you're cut out to be a janitor.” She 
smiled gravely. “It’s not you,” she 
said. He laughed at her wickedly 
good imitation of Rose Morin, the 
publicity agent. “Not the real you!” 





There was a long silence before 
Barnett could say, trying to match 
Alice’s lightness: “Well, just so you 
don’t marry that Achilles heel, Carl 
Powers. Why do you want to see him 
at all? I think he’s terrible, myself.” 

“T like him,” Alice said firmly. If 
she were firmer with Barnett, if she 
frightened him a little, perhaps he 
would try harder to become econom- 
ically able to marry her. Janitoring 
paid his rent; but all he had to live 
on was what he earned by writing 
occasional feature articles. And if she 
married, she might lose her teaching 
job. “We’re not even really engaged, 
the way things are; so I’ve a perfect 
right to see Carl sometimes. He has a 
car, it’s springtime, I enjoy dining out. 
Maybe I’m just a gold-digger.” 

Barnett looked more hurt than she 
had meant him to. 

“No,” he said slowly. “But you’re 
a woman, and consequently you’re 
apt to throw yourself away for a mess 
of pottage—I like that description of 
Carl, it just suits him! You'll think 
marriage is serious business. You'll 
forget it’s supposed to happen be- 
cause you think it’s more fun to be - 
with the person you love than to be 
alone. That’s the sensible angle, and 
don’t you forget it. ’ll get set soon.” 

He sounded so wistful that Alice 
remembered it probably wasn’t much 
fun for him to be a janitor. But she 
was feeling rather dismal, too. It 
seemed a long time since he had 
slouched around in a good tweed suit. 
instead of in slacks and a sports shirt, 
a long time since they had had a fu- 
ture to look forward to. 

“T hear Ito,” Barnett said. “I think 
he’s getting ready to throw me out.” 

Alice was ashamed that she couldn’t 
fling herself at Barnett and say that 
no matter what happened, she would 
marry him the next day. 

“Maybe he’d feel better about me 
if I started playing the horses,” Bar- 
nett said, leaning against the wall 
beside the door and staring across 
the room at Alice. 

- Alice instantly grew angry. If he 
cared so little that he would risk what 
he had on horse-racing—! She said 
icily, “You’d gamble the baby’s milk 
money and never think twice about 
it, I suppose.” 

Barnett looked at her and opened 
the door. “You don’t have to get mad,” 
he said. “You don’t even have to make 
up phony excuses for why you won't 
marry me. Just say you don’t want 
to, and it will be enough for me. But 
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“I’m so ashamed,” Alice cried. “I won’t 
have him treating you like a janitor!” 


while we’re on the gambling topic, 
don’t forget your noble Carl plays 
the market.” 

“That’s different—he comes out 
ahead,” Alice said and could have 
slapped herself for deliberately tell- 
ing Barnett that the difference be- 
tween Carl and himself was that Carl 
succeeded where he failed. 

Barnett’s back looked broad and 
bent, and his hair hadn’t been cut in 
some time. He didn’t turn around 
when he said good-night; but he 
closed the door quietly after him. So 
quietly that Alice was still standing, 
listening for the outer door to close, 
when she heard a terrific clatter and 
bang in the hall, then a thicker, softer 
sound. She rushed out and saw Ito 
cursing at Barnett, who had fallen 
over a mop and pail placed squarely 
in the middle of the hall. 

“What’s wrong?” she cried, as she 
saw Barnett picking himself up and 
disentangling his feet from the mop’s 
clutches. 

Ito said sourly, “Dis feller, all time 
makes noise.” 

Which was all very well, except 
that there was not usually a mop and 
pail in the middle of the hall at ten 
o’clock at night when the hall light 
was turned off. 

“Are you all right, Barnett?” Alice 
asked. 

“Oh, sure,” Barnett said irritably. 
“T just tripped over the ‘Welcome’ 
on your doormat, that’s all.” He 
slammed the door. 

All the next day Alice thought 
about Barnett, as one thinks of a 
worrying responsibility, because that 
was easier than thinking about her 
own cowardice in not marrying him 
when she wanted to. “I shouldn’t have 
to worry about him,” she told herself 
crossly. By the end of the long day 
at school, she had converted Barnett 
into a thoroughgoing gambler and 
no-good whose pitiful little wife 
waited for him night after night, only 
to have him reel in and say that he 
had lost his week’s pay in a poker 
game, did she mind? She had con- 
verted Carl into a hero who never 
came home without roses and theatre 
tickets and who said, at hour inter- 
vals, “I want to take care of you, 
darling!” 

So when Barnett didn’t call that 
evening, (Continued on page 124) 








T WAS a fine, shining summer 
morning, a day on which to con- 
gratulate yourself and the neigh- 
bors. Sarah Smith had gone down 
the street to do her marketing 
and shopping, to makehermoney 
go as far as she could. There was less 
to spend in the Smith family than 
there had been two years before, and 
even then there had been none too 
much for comfort and security. 
Taxes were higher. The bank was 
paying less interest on savings ac- 
counts. The insurance dividend had 
been cut, which made the net pre- 
mium as large as last year, and they 
hadn’t counted on that. In one way or 
another the Smiths often felt pinched. 
Not that Sarah Smith was discour- 
aged. She knew that she was lucky to 
have a home, to have kept up the pay- 
ments on it so far, and to have no 
overdue bills. Every time Mrs. Smith 
read the foreign news in the papers 
she was thankful that she lived here. 
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There was a great blaring and 
bleating of automobile horns, and she 
turned to see what was happening. So 
did other people. A parade was com- 
ing along. An odd parade. There were 
no marchers, no decorated floats. It 
was a parade made up entirely of 
small cars, and they were full of men 
who were not dressed up to represent 
anything except what they were— 
husky-looking working-men. They 
were cheerful. They leaned out the 
windows of the cars and kept their 
horns and sirens going. 

“Who are they? What’s the parade 
for?” Sarah Smith asked an intelli- 
gent-looking man beside her. 

“That’s a parade of WPA strikers.” 

‘What are they striking for?” 

“Shorter hours, or they say they 
won’t work.” 

“But I thought they wanted work. 
To get off direct relief to work relief.” 

The other spectator said: “It’s not 
so simple as that. It’s become a com- 
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plicated business. If they work thirty- 
two hours a week, which is the new 
regulation, they can’t hold down more 
than one job, and some of them use 
WPA jobs for subsistence and pick 
up other jobs on the side. It works 
out, too, that they’ll get less money 
for the same amount of work, and 
they’re sore about that. And some of 
the unions are back of them because 
they’re afraid that if wages go down 
on public works, private industry will 
cut wages, too.” 

“But,” said Sarah Smith loudly, 
over the blare of the horns, “T still 
don’t see. How can people strike who 
are getting government money that 
was voted for relief? Because- the 
government doesn’t really need most 
of the work these men do. If they 
don’t want to do it, they’re the ones 
who are out of luck. It seems to me 
they could be replaced by men who 
do want work, easily enough.” 

“That may make trouble,” the 
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stranger answered. “They have an 
organization.” 

“T never saw a parade before with 
everyone in cars,” said Sarah Smith. 

The man laughed. “Well, lady,” he 
said, “there’s nothing to be done about 
it. It’s just the way things are getting 
to be.” 

The men were well behaved in spite 
of the noise. No one was making 
trouble. If this mood held, there’d be 
no riots. But it didn’t make sense—a 
protest parade by automobile, because 
workers whose jobs had been created 
for them didn’t want to work thirty- 
two hours a week. Suddenly Sarah 


thought of her father working from 
dawn to dark on the farm, of her hus- 
band going back to work night after 
night when they were first married, 
of her own days, which so often didn’t 
have enough hours in them for the 
work she had to do and wanted to 
do. She thought of how hard it was to 
pay the taxes, which paid these men. 

There was something fantastic 
about this. And the man beside her 
just laughed helplessly and hope- 
lessly and looked on. 

She turned to him. She said: “I 
guess you're more to blame than 
those men in the cars. It’s the fault of 






oo ee 
, disregarding economy, | 


solvency, and thrift! Is the difference between run- 


ning the government and running a home so great 


she can’t understand what is happening today? 


people like you who say there’s noth- 
ing to be done. It’s your fault and my 
faults’ a Ss. 

If I were one of those experts who 
track down the critical and exasper- 
ated groups in the United States of 
the moment, I would not ignore the 
Sarah Smiths. These are the ordinary 
American housekeepers, and, with 
their sister wage-earners, who also 
spend their lives making ends meet, 
they are going to have something to 
say when the time comes. They are 
still diffident about their opinions, 
because they have so often been told, 
either indulgently or superciliously, 
that the intricacies of government and 
of finance are over their heads. 

Sarah Smith is a good citizen in 
theory and in practice. She has prin- 
ciples, which she carries out even 
when they thwart her hopes or dis- 
appoint her desires. She likes to live 
in a pleasant house; but she realizes 
that the mortgage on it must not be 
too large. She likes to set a good table; 
but she knows that she must con- 
stantly consider the grocery bill. She 
must live on what she and her hus- 
band have to spend—or else they will 
be overcome by debt and ultimately 
be bankrupt. Being no fool, and hav- 
ing seen what bankruptcy does to 
people, Sarah Smith doesn’t want any 
of it in her family. 

She realizes that the world today is 
not her personal oyster—that it is 
nobody’s oyster—and that she must 
share with thousands and millions of 
others the shocks of wars and depres- 
sions. She knows that between her 
and people on relief is no unbridge- 
able gulf. But, being a realist, she 
thinks that the first thing she can do 
to help solve the relief problem is to 
keep off the rolls herself. She wants 
to put something aside for the rainy 
day that is almost bound to come for 
her family. Some new industrial ad- 
justment might jolt her husband out 
of a job. He might become ill and 
unable to work. She herself may need 
an operation. One of the children may 
require special help. Life is uncertain, 
and Sarah Smith knows that great 
consideration and warm sympathy 
and material assistance should be 
given to those who have tried hard 
and yet have failed. 

But to help others you have to be. 
in a position to help them. 

She is not an isolationist in spirit. 
She is aware that her home is greatly 
affected by the neighborhoodin which 
it stands, and her country by the 
world in which it must exist. This is 
true both as to property values and 
as to the possibilities of pleasant and 
sociable living. To that end, she does 
all she can to keep her neighborhood 
desirable. 

Her ambition for her home is that 
it be comfortable and well kept up— 
and paid for. She wants to keep the 
members of her family healthy and 
happy and to help each of them to 
progress mentally and _ physically. 
These hopes and principles are not 
of her own devising. Good people 
all over the world want the same 
things. (Continued on page 109) 
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The story began last month: 


O EMOTION had ever taken hold 
of Toni Vail that she couldn’t 
leave without regret—except a regret — 
that it wasn’t love. And for Toni love 
was the only approach to marriage. 
Then Reid Dickson came into her 
life. Toni, as Eve Benedict’s assistant 
in a real-estate agency, rented him 
an apartment and fell in love with 
him, almost simultaneously. 

Reid appraised Toni coolly, and 
liked what he saw. But she knew, ~ 
with dreadful certainty, that he didn’t © 
love her. And she knew why. For 
Cynthia Richards, who was from — 
Reid’s home town, told her about © 
Joyce one day. 

“She’s quite beautiful,” Cynthia 
said, “and men believe she has a soul 
because she has enormous blue eyes. 
Anyway, she was smart enough to get 
Stanley Pell. Even the people who 
thought she’d treated Reid Dickson 
shamelessly had to admit it was a 
good trick to get Stanley.” 

Toni caught her breath. “What did 
she do to Reid Dickson?” 

“He was madly in love with her for 
years. For that matter, he still is.” 
And Cynthia told of their engagement, 


On their honeymoon, Toni cheerfully 
followed Reid around the golf course 


and how the first Reid had known of 
Joyce’s plan to marry Stanley had 
been when his mother had written to 


So Toni realized what she was doing 
when she told Reid she’d marry him. 
She guessed, even then, what suffer- 
ing he might cause her. Yet she was 
beginning to understand why people 
pay a great price for love. 

They were to be married at high 
noon, the first Saturday in December. 
The day before that high noon Joyce 
came to New York—and called at 
Reid’s apartment. 

He was stunned when he saw her. 
She was as lovely as she had been 
when he had said good-bye to her at 
the end of that summer vacation in 
High Falls. 

“I want you to be happy,” Joyce 
said softly. “I think about you a great 
deal.” 

Reid—on his way to Toni—took 
Joyce to her hotel. For an instant he 
thought he couldn’t let her go, couldn’t 
let her beauty and brightness leave 
him forever. 

Just before she left him, Joyce 
asked, “Reid... will you... kiss me 
good-bye?” 

She leaned toward him. For a long 
minute he held her in his arms. 


VE BENEDICT enjoyed Toni’s 
wedding. Enjoyed it more than 
she had her own. Girls were 
better at weddings now. They 
didn’t stammer or simper; they 
seemed so sure. Toni had added 
grace to her sureness, grace and 
flowerlike dignity. And she had been 
simple and lovely afterward to Reid’s 
mother. They had talked like friends. 
And when they were leaving, Toni 
had taken time to say good-bye to all 
of them. Because it was such a small 
wedding, there had been no excited, 
silly dashing away in manufactured 
gaiety. Toni had kissed her father 
last, her eyes steady, her voice steady. 

Too much so, he thought, as the 
afternoon train ran along the Hudson. 
Dr. Vail had bought a magazine for 
his wife and a paper for himself; but 
he read inattentively. He did not often 
think of what was past. He was a man 
who always lived essentially in the 
day itself—his patients, the affairs of 
the world, and now, like a sturdy 
frame around these wide interests, his 
satisfactorily hearty domestic life. He 
did not try to compare that with what 
his life had been before. 

There had been a gentleness about 
his first marriage that was gone now 
except when he saw his daughter. 
Toni had a quality of her mother’s, 
an undramatic thoughtfulness and 
tenderness for people she loved. She 































































She crushed the dress to her 
face and dampened it with tears 


would give that without 
stint to Reid. The day 
before, Dr. Vail had been 
quick to discern the en- 
tirety of this thing for 
her, the complete ac- 
ceptance and submission 
to this tie. It was appar- 
ent in the lack of tense- 
ness, the absence of self- 
consciousness, as if she 
quite simply and natu- 
rally had been cast in a 
role for which her whole 
nature was intended. 
And yet overnight some 
sureness had been taken 
away and some strain 
added to her intention 
about the new life she 
was facing. Now she had 
the steadiness of a wom- 
an who had something 
to overcome. 

Her father had wanted 
to do something, to say 
something in that 
strangely lonely momen 
when she said good-bye; | 
but he had felt the help- 
lessness fathers feels 
about daughters who are 
in love. Her destiny wa 
forever out of his hands. §= 
For the first time he 
wondered if his quick 
second marriage had 
taken too much away 
from her. He had been 
fond of saying that her 
room was still at home 
for her; but in his heart 
now he knew that his 
younger wife’s robust 
accession to her position had left no 
room for Toni. 

Still, he had needed Helen. There 
was no subtlety in her demeanor; she 
was frank about what she wanted and 
what she gave. But if he sometimes 
missed the gentleness, the fragile, un- 
spoken tenderness of a long-ago hour, 
most of the time he needed this 
plainer, more coherent companion- 
ship. Men learn to take what they 
need most without too much regret 
for what they don’t have. Women 
never quite attain that emotional 
economy. Even Helen wanted the ¢ 
outward evidence of the kind of de-/' 
votion a man never gives to self¥ 
sufficient women. & 

Helen Vail was glad to be on tit 
train, with her favorite fiction maga=° 4 
zine and the agreeable prospegt of yo ? 
dinner. The (Continued on pagel) y / 
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Can love follow marriage when it’s haunted by the very 
live ghost of a girl that the husband still loves? A warm, 
human novel of a modern wife’s unusual problem 








hot days, blue, cloudless skies, 
and a clean flood of sunshine 
that showed the ruined city 
j darker, drearier, more desolate 
than ever. Many buildings had 
been burned and many looted. There 
were whole streets of them; but in 
other places shops and houses stood 
intact though empty, boarded up, and 
secretive, their owners gone away. 
Most of the people of quality had left 
Canton. Few remained—only those 
who had no fear because they had no 
hope. Street people, coolies, beggars, 
and the like, ready to take their 
chances with the Japanese, life hav- 
ing always been for them a matter of 
chance instead of choice. 

On a hot afternoon the soldier Koki 
stood looking at a group of beggars 
in a sunny vacant lot. They were tak- 
ing advantage of the warmth to make 
their preparations for less clement 
weather, and Koki saw their ragged 
shirts and jackets spread out to sun. 
An old woman patched a bit of quilt, 
holding her work close to half-blind 
eyes; an old man carefully searched 
for lice in the seams of a padded 
shaam. There were younger people 
too, and some children. A mother was 
combing her daughter’s hair, making 
a dozen tight little pigtails bound with 
string; some kind of whitish root 
vegetables were soaking in the bucket 
where she wet her comb. The golden 
sunlight softened and purified the 
sordid little scene. The beggars lived 
each hour for itself, and the present 
one was good; they did not look be- 
yond it. Their voices rose and fell in 
sleepy cadence, slashed through 
sometimes by shouts or laughter from 
the children. But when they saw the 
soldier watching them, everything 
changed at once. Fear made them 
silent, sullen, and sly; their faces as- 
sumed a brutish, harried look of min- 
gled fear and hatred. 

Koki sensed the difference, but did 
not suppose that just by standing 
there he could have caused it. A mo- 
mentary illusion of sympathy with 
these creatures disappeared. They 
had no cause to be afraid of him save 
guilty consciences, for it was an 
order that those who behaved them- 
selves in the conquered city should 
not be molested. Plainly, then, these 
folk were up to something, and he 


Q wished he could have understood 
their peculiar, singsong speech. They 
were all as quiet now as the dumb- 
brute animals they resembled. After 
staring at them for a moment longer, 

: he turned away. 


He was not on duty this afternoon, 

and the affair was none of his; but a 

: vague discomfort lingered, interfer- 

The story of a simple and bewildered soldier who learned ing with the pleasure of free time. It 
faded slowly as he went on down the 

; : street. He was going to the river and 

the meaning of war, in a street where nothing ever happened across it, in sheen of certain edad 
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Koki cleaned his bayonet. 
A soldier could not weigh 
each action like a judge 


_ he had heard of. Not that the 
“ half-barbarian Chinese could be 
expected to know much about 
flowers; but chrysanthemums 
would be chrysanthemums still, 
even in this.alien air. And there was 
little choice of entertainment for one 
still young and inexperienced, not 
hardened yet to the coarser pastimes 
of the soldiery. 

How hot.it was. He shifted the gun 
that he was carrying and thought 
with longing of a ditferent time—a 
far-off place, where a man could go 
about unarmed and still be safe. At 
any rate, he was released from his 
blanket roll and heavy marching kit; 
the weight of the gun was trifling 
compared to them. He came to a wide 
street torn and pitted by old raids, 
and for a moment glanced up into the 
blue, still sky, thinking with pride of 
the imperial air force, and all the 
havoe wrought here before the sol- 
diers entered and brought peace. No 
more raids now, as in the days when 
the Chinese still held out. Peace had 
come, and safety, with the victorious 
army; but the stubborn, ignorant, 
wilful people would not understand. 

Koki found a narrow street that he 
remembered from sentry duty. It of- 
fered a short cut to the desired boat 
landing, and it was cooler than the 
boulevard. Here there had been nei- 
ther fire nor looting; the houses stood 
boarded up and deserted. Koki hesi- 
tated for an instant, recalling tales 
that snipers hid in some of the closed 
houses, that some of the people had 
only pretended to go away. Even if it 
were true, he thought, no one would 
dare molest him in broad daylight. 
Moreover, no soldier could admit to 
fear of the conquered people. So he 
strode forward, denying a prickly 
scalp, and a tendency to look back 
over his shoulder. He came to the end 
of the street without setting eyes 
upon a single person. It was impossi- 
ble to believe that once this city had 
swarmed with life, that more than a 
million people had dwelt here instead 
of the few hundred who remained. 
Koki came out onto the Bund, and 
| saw the river dazzling with light after 

the shadowy byway. 

’ As he crossed over, he met an old 
woman selling oranges. She had a 
basket tray hung round her neck, a 
pitifully small supply of fruit. Un- 
licensed traffic in foodstuffs was for- 
bidden, and he was glad not to be on 
duty and bound to make complaint 
of this one—she was so old, so poor, 
so frail, with hands and arms like 
sticks. But the small, bright globes 
of fruit looked sweet and juicy, re- 
minding him of thirst. Koki drew cop- 
pers from his pocket. He would be 
generous and buy what he could take 
for nothing. (Continued on page 17P) 
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old Senator Warne mansion, 
even though*mansions were 
out-of-date. Nobody had yet 
thought of doing the house 
over into something Tudor or 
Moorish or near-Colonial quaint; it 
had gone on unchanged, ugly in the 
way a duchess grows ugly, and im- 
perturbable. 

In the imperturbable mood, Fran- 
cesca Warne had planned a garden 
party for the young people, despite 
the lateness of the autumn season. 
Even though it had rained all night 
and all day, she put on an old slicker 
and hung jack-o’-lanterns. 

Hugh had promised his help; but 
she was almost done when he came 
limping up the brick walk. It was like 
him not to mention the rain, which 
had been beating dull drums in her 
thoughts all day. 

“Help?” he said. 

“You might hang this last lantern,” 
said Francesca crossly. 

He had a way of showing polite 
blindness at such moments. Undoubt- 
edly Hugh Ainslie was an aristocrat; 
he could have taken his place proudly 
in the tumbrel and smiled at the mob 
on his way to the guillotine. Fran- 
cesca, of course, would have met fury 
with fury. 

“What has Bouncing Bet done 
now?” she asked with directness more 
tactful than the tactful approach. 

She knew Hugh too well to have 
overlooked the somber preoccupation 
of his thin, dark face—sooner or later 
the conversation would turn to Betty. 
Hugh’s daughter was active and will- 


i EOPLE still spoke of it as the 
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ful enough to furnish any amount of 
conversation, and people still hadn’t 
forgotten the headlines twelve years 
ago about her mother. The town had 
wondered what he saw in the gilt- 
haired, soft-hipped vulgarity of his 
English war bride, especially after she 
ran away with the salesman; but 
Hugh had gone to the guillotining of 
his divorce publicity in proud, smil- 
ing silence. 

He had never again been seen with 
a woman until Francesca Warne re- 
turned from abroad. But she was an 
old family friend, and their meetings 
grew into nothing more romantic than 
the chaperonage of fluffy little high- 
school dances. 

“Tt isn’t,” Hugh said slowly, “what 
Betty has done; it’s what she’s capable 
of doing. I’m afraid she’s planning to 
elope!” 

“Oh, no! At her age, Hugh?” 

“You forget that she’s eighteen— 
old enough not to need my consent. 
And Lester is nearly twenty-two.” 

The rain chose this moment for 
a last hysterical charge. Francesca 
gasped, laughing, as she tugged at 
Hugh’s arm. They ran up the brick 
walk to the wide veranda. 

For all his shy reticence Hugh was 
put together solidly, somewhat like 
the old wooden wagon bridge his 
pioneer grandfather had built across 
Willow Creek; and he could be as 


inflexible (Continued on page 68) 


The mountain of debris bore down on 
them. The instant it struck their raft, 
the car would be swept off into the water 
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not only has this group firsthand 
knowledge that may be of value to 
the rest of us; but it is made up of 
persons who are likely to marry 
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FAMOUS divorce lawyer wastalk- 

ing recently about the clients who 

have brought their marital diffi- 
culties to him during the past twenty 
years. 

“I have never had a man or woman 
complete a divorce,” he said, “with- 
out saying, ‘I know now where I 
made my mistake.’ Most of my clients 
willingly accept their share of the 
blame for the things that led them 
to my office seeking divorce. They 
are curiously clear eyed and sensible 
about the things they should have 
done to make their marriage succeed. 
But they are sensible too late.” 

Those of us who have known many 
divorced persons will bear him out. 
Grieving ex-wives are forever saying, 
“If only I had known then what I 
do now!” Lonely ex-husbands, cut off 
from their families, wistfully tell their 
friends, “With a little more tolerance 
and a little more effort, on my part, 
in sure we could have made a go 
Of thee 

What are these things the divorced. * 
have learned that can perhaps show 
the rest of us how to avoid their mis- 
takes? What are the warning signs of 
approaching catastrophe which they 
ignored? What wisdom are some of 
them applying to successful second 
marriages? We determined to ask 


them, hoping to find out where warn- 
ing signs should be posted along the 
road that leads to happy marriage— 
if the signs are followed. The method 
chosen was that used in obtaining 
material for the Golden Wedding ar- 
ticle—secret questionnaires were sent 
to one hundred ex-wives and one 
hundred ex-husbands. 

While the list of divorced persons 
was being compiled, a bit of interest- 
ing information was uncovered. In 
some cases names were obtained from 
marriage-license records. It wasfound 
that one out of every ten couples mar- 
rying today includes a divorced per- 
son! From the questionnaires, we 
later found that slightly more than 
one third of the divorced whom we 
queried has remarried. Therefore, 


again. Their new partners, and so- 
ciety itself, have a stake in knowing 
whether they have profited by their 
failure sufficiently to make a success 
of their second marriage. 

The two hundred former husbands 
and wives we queried were scattered 
about the country. The single re- 
quirement was that their divorces 
had been obtained within the past ten 
years. Their economic and social 
status varied widely, as did the length 
of the marriage before the divorce. 

The response to the questionnaires 
was overwhelming. These people who 
had loved and lost—at least, married 
and failed—were glad to let their ex- 
periences be used to guide others. A 
dozen or more of them telephoned to 
say, “I feel so strongly about this that 
I want to tell you more than I can 
write on the blank you sent me,” or, 
“Here’s something I forgot to mention 
that ought to be included.” In all these 
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cases the motive was clearly a warm- 
hearted desire to save other wives 
and husbands from taking the same 
wrong turn that had led them to the 
divorce court. 

The first questions were: “In what 
year were you married?” and “In 
what year were you divorced?” The 
replies showed a lack of stick-to-it- 
iveness that was very illuminating. 
The average duration of these two 
hundred marriages was only four and 
one half years. The longest marriage 
had lasted twelve years; the briefest, 
only six months. But it was in the 
fourth year that the greatest strain 
seems to have occurred. As one of the 
answers put it, “Trouble arises most 
often after the first glamour has worn 
off and before the habit of being 
married has hada chance to harden.” 

Are divorces followed by an imme- 
diate re-pairing of couples? Not ac- 
cording to our informants. “If you 


All of us are willing to listen to the advice of those who have 


succeeded. Sometimes we forget that failure may be quite as 


informative as success. In the spring we asked one hundred 


Golden Wedding couples to give us the benefit of all they had 


learned about marriage. Now we present the advice offered 


by the men and the women whose marriages have failed 


have remarried,’ we asked, “how 
much time elapsed between the di- 
vorce and the second marriage?” 
There were a few responses of “Two 
weeks” or “Day after.” But the vast 
majority of the remarried reported 
that at least two years had elapsed 
before the second wedding occurred. 
The average period elapsing between 
divorce and remarriage was three and 





a half years. In several cases the wait- 
ing period was more than a decade. 

But the first marriage and its fail- 
ure primarily concerned us. To help 
us to evaluate the replies to the vari- 
ous questions, we asked: “At the 
time of your marriage, did you have 
mental reservations in favor of di- 
vorce, in case the marriage failed?” 

About one quarter of the husbands 
and one fifth of the wives—forty-five 
people out of two hundred—frankly 
answered, “Yes.” Divorce for them 
was not an escape from unendurable 
conditions, but a door they had de- 
liberately left open. This was an ex- 
tremely illuminating answer. It is in- 
teresting to note that the group which 
made it includes all, both men and 
women, who have confessed to us that 
their second marriages are unhappy. 
This original mistake—of marrying 
with no firm intention to make the 
marriage a success—was undoubtedly 
the most serious one uncovered by the 
questionnaire. Those of us who are 
sure our marriages will last for life 
may, occasionally, be proved wrong; 
but those who enter marriage on a 
trial basis seem certain to come to 
grief. It is a mistake, evidently, to 
marry without meaning to the last 
letter the vow, “Till Death do us part.” 

Likewise, we asked these men and 
women to check their primary motive 
for marrying, giving them a choice 
among “Love,” “Companionship,” 
“Security,” “Children,” “Increased 
prestige.” And we learned that only a 
little more than half of them had mar- 
ried for love! And most of these were 
men! 

About three quarters of the men 
said that love had been their incentive 
in marrying; but this figure was over- 
balanced by the fact that nearly three 
quarters of the women admitted that 
they had married for other reasons. 
The women checked “Increased pres- 
tige” and “Security” far more often 
than “Love” or “Children” or “Com- 
panionship.” Most of the men who 
did not check “Love” chose “Com- 
panionship,” although two men wrote 
in “Infatuation.” 

All this is very enlightening, espe- 
cially if the answers are compared 
with the replies made by that other 
group—the veterans of marriage, the 
Golden Wedding couples. For vir- 
tually all the wives in that group 
checked “Love” as the deciding fac- 
tor in marriage. About a quarter of 


those wives also checked other in- 
fluences, and among these “Compan- 
ionship,’ “Home,” and “Children” 
were equally (Continued on page 138) 
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HE winter of the big storms, 
when the town money ran 
short so that the plows didn’t 
budge for two days, George 
“Boppy” Fletcher, grandfather 
extraordinary, won an invita- 
tion to dine at the home of his aloof 
and scholarly neighbor, Professor 
Wilfred Hartley Jenks, English Liter- 
ature. Thus old Boppy achieved what 
to his wife, Katherine, had begun to 
seem impossible. He paved the way to 
the genteel and cultured life for 
which Katherine longed. He did it by 
a series of inspired mistakes. 

When the Fletchers, for sake of 
economy, had moved with their three 
grandchildren to a house in the coun- 
try bordering the college town, Kath- 
erine had been elated. In her sixties 
a new and richer existence was going 





to unfold for her, and for her grand-— 


children. There would be free lec- 
tures, stimulating talk with distin- 
guished teachers, access to libraries 
and museums, and wonderful friends 
for the children. 

But as the first winter came roaring 
upon them, Katherine remembered 
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with increasing bitterness the all- 
too-hopeful day of their arrival. It 
had been a sizzling, late-summer 
morning. She and the children had 
come by bus; but Boppy, always with 
an eye to adventure, had ridden like 
a portly king beside the driver of the 
moving van. The van, carrying all 
their belongings, backed into the 
yard, with Boppy directing its prog- 
ress like a tugboat captain. 

“Steady! Half-speed astern! Port 
your helm, Mr. Murphy. Port, I say! 
Or you'll dock her in the hedge!” 

Through the back of the van, Kath- 
erine got a view of the accumulated 
gimcracks of a lifetime of near pov- 
erty. Unsightly brass _bedsteads, 
frayed rugs, lamps with cracked 
shades, a welter of dented kitchen 


‘utensils, and a heap of framed pic- 


tures that had looked down from the 
walls of their various homes for forty 
years. But at the time, Katherine did 
not mind. She was too happy, too ex- 
cited. By badgering the movers, and 
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pressing Boppy to their aid—although 
he preferred to superintend—she got 
the new house in some semblance of 
order by midafternoon. 

She remembered the hilarious in- 
stalling of curtain rods. The living 
room was furnace hot. Flies buzzed 
through windows as yet unscreened. 
Boppy perched on a stepladder. Per- 
spiring, he struck an attitude and 
gesticulated with a screwdriver, while 
addressing Katherine and the three 
rapt grandchildren, Anne, Ted, and 
little Henry, as follows: “We gather 
here on the eve of a great crisis.” 

The children’s eyes enlarged in 
wonder and adoration. Ike, the setter, 
pursued a flea to an unreachable spot 
on his spine. Katherine, though 
watchful, beamed happily and 
mopped her forehead with her apron, 
as Boppy held sway from the ladder. 

“We stand together before the 
opening gates of erudition! We are 
about to move into the world of higher 
things—the world of art, and the 
mind. Professors to right of us, schol- 
ars to left of us, learning all round 
us— 


“Hisst! Hark!” said Boppy. | 
“Wolves! Pardners, I’m sor- | 
ry I got you into this fix” ° | 


“George!” chided Katherine affec- 
tionately. “Every time you get ona 
high place you have to make a speech. 
Ted, kill that fly quickly! He’s a 
breeder! Anne, put Ike out. Hurry, 
dear! George, come down off that 
ladder and give me the screwdriver!” 

“T am merely formalizing our mo- 
ment of entry into the gentler spheres 
of culture,’ protested Boppy, de- 
scending the ladder. 

But as the summer merged into fall, 
it seemed that Katherine’s hopes for 
new friends would never be fulfilled. 
Professor Wilfred Hartley Jenks and 
family returned from their summer 
vacation to their house across the 
road. Mrs. Jenks, however, did not 
call on her neighbor. Other profes- 
sors and their wives came back to 
take up their duties at the college. 
Through her spotless windows, Kath- 
erine saw them greeting one another 
merrily. She saw them sweeping by 
in their cars. She saw them waving 
at one another. But she never saw 
their faces. That is except twice, when 
Mrs. Hammet, whose husband taught 
painting and drawing, called to ask 
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for some ice, and again when the col- 
lege president’s wife dropped in by 
mistake to visit the former tenant, 
Mrs. Alison Harper, who had moved 
closer to town. 

“George, I’m lonely,” she said one 
evening. “I’m—desperately lonely!” 

“What's that, my dear?” asked 
Boppy, blinking his way back from a 
novel of the frozen North. “No callers 
today?” 

“No, nor any other day. Mrs. Ham- 
met phoned to ask me to keep Ike out 
of her flower garden. What’s the mat- 
ter with me, George? Am I so dull? 
Am I just an old woman—an old 
washerwoman?” 

“You are the nobility of my life!” 

said Boppy, rising gloriously to the 
occasion. “Kate, my beloved,” he 
went on, making a wide arc with his 
pipestem, “we are alone against the 
world! We stand together, battering 
our souls against the grim walls of 
scholarship.” 
Boppy could turn any situation to 
romantic account. His own 
mind was so richly peopled 
with imaginary friends that 
he was never lonely. But 
Katherine’s loneliness 
stabbed at his heart. 

“Tt’s been nearly three 
months,” said Katherine 
miserably. 

“You shall have visitors!” 
announced Boppy. “I shall personally 
arrange it. I shall act as ambassador 
to the sympathy of this town. I shall 
—uh—melt the scions in their den 
without further delay!” 

Katherine didn’t, of course, believe 
him. She was therefore surprised 
when, about a week later, he said that 
all was arranged, that she had merely 
to telephone a Mrs. Joshua Plantag- 
enet and invite her and her husband 
to dinner at some suitable time. 

“Good heavens, George!” she said 
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indignantly. “Don’t you know any- 
thing about etiquette?” 

“Practically everything that needs 
to be known,” admitted Boppy 
blandly. 

“But I can’t call her first. She should 
call me first!” 

“Why?” asked Boppy, striking a 
match and applying it to his pipe 
bowl. 

“That's the way it’s done!” 

“T have told her husband that you 
would telephone her.” 

“George Fletcher! The proprieties 
are —” 

Boppy, puff-puffing, tossed his 
match into the fireplace, fixed Kath- 
erine with a Solomonlike eye, and 
said, “Stand not toe firm upon pro- 
priety, lest ye stand alone!” 

“What does Mr. Plantagenet teach?” 

“Life!” said Boppy promptly; but 
there was a perceptible uneasiness in 
his bearing. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well—as a matter of fact, Josh 
Plantagenet runs a business here. He 
doesn’t teach at the college. But. he 
knows many of the professors. Now 
and then, in the evenings, they—uh— 
drop into Josh’s establishment. You’d 
like him, Kate—he’s a really fine 
man!” 

And Katherine did like him. She 
also liked Mrs. Martha Plantagenet, 
who was a bright, quick woman with 
a silvery laugh and a crisp wit. Josh 
himself was tall,) dark, and smooth 
shaven. Although he made occasional 
mistakes in the use of English, his 
quiet voice reassured Katherine. For 
the first time she felt peace in her 
new home. ' 

She had cooked an extravagant 
meal centering around roast chicken: 





The Plantagenets were warmingly 
appreciative. Josh Plantagenet asked 
his wife to be sure to get Katherine’s 
recipe for creamed onions. He did 
card tricks for the children with pro- 
fessional skill. They adored him. He 
played with them patiently till Kath- 
erine hied them to bed. During the 
evening he answered questions about 
the college people to Katherine’s 
heart’s content. 

“Now,” said Katherine. “Do you 
know Professor Wilfred Jenks, Mr. 
Plantagenet?” 

Josh did indeed. He was, said Josh, 
a wonderfully educated man. You 
liked him when you got to know him. 
It was so with the Fletchers’ other 
neighbors—Professor Orford, for ex- 
ample. “Teaches Med-eeval History,” 
said Josh. “Mighty interesting fellah.” 

“Then there’s that handsome young 
Mr. Hammet,” said Katherine, lean- 
ing eagerly toward her first guest. 
“Do you happen to know him?” 

“Charlie Hammet? Know Charlie 
Hammet? Why, say! Charlie drops 
into my place quite frequent on Sat- 
urday nights,” Josh explained. 

For some moments Boppy had been 
nervously trying to light an empty 
pipe. The sulfur taste of the match 
smoke caused him to wrinkle his lips 
uncomfortably. 

“Mr. Plantagenet, where is your 
place?” asked Katherine interestedly. 
“IT don’t believe I’ve been to it yet.” 

“No, ma’am,” smiled Josh. “It’s that 
little tavern on College Avenue. Just 
a small place. I tend bar myself.” 

The color rose guiltily to old Bop- 
py’s chubby face. He frantically 


rammed tobacco into his pipe. Hither- 
to, it had always seemed to Boppy 
that Katherine had not been adept at 


concealing her feelings, especially 
when they caught her by surprise. 
But to his profound gratitude, she 
was, by a superhuman effort, able to 
do so now. Her cheeks trembled so 
slightly that only Boppy noticed. Her 
hands stiffened, then relaxed on the 
arms of her chair. 

With a sweet but ever-so-distant 
smile, she said, “Your work must be 
very interesting, Mr. Plantagenet.” 

“Well,” said Josh. “You’re right. It 
is. You meet a lot of mighty fine 
people.” 

The evening, thought Boppy, sigh- 
ing in relief, had been saved. He was 
correct. Katherine had saved it for 
him till after the Plantagenets’ leave- 
taking. Then she gave him the whole 
thing in a nutshell. Her hands were 
clenched, her eyes tearful with out- 
rage. 

“You—you invited a bartender to 
my home!” 

“No, I didn’t,” mumbled Boppy 
lamely. “You did.” 

“A bartender! Where did you pick 
him up? In his—his loathsome bar- 
room?” 

“Naturally,” said Boppy, 
lamely. “But it isn’t loathsome.” 

“What were you doing there? 
Drinking?” 

“Yes!” cried Boppy, his head up- 
ping to a brave angle. “I was drink- 
ing lemonade!” 

“In a barroom?” 
“In a barroom,” informed Boppy, 
as if it were a simple truth she ought 
to have learned in girlhood, “you get 
the finest (Continued on page 89) 
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He wanted to paint Boppy’s portrait! 
Her George was the town’s hero! 


The coachman cracked his whip. “Three 


cheers for anything!’ cried the boys 


“Aw, take a big drag, Pinoke, like dis!” 


The Story of 


Walt Disney’s 


New Leature-Length Motion Picture 


T WAS almost midnight when Jim- 
iny Cricket reached the Cross- 
roads. There he saw that Pinocchio 
had once more fallen into the hands 
of the fox and the cat. They were 
loading him into a great stagecoach, 
piled to the brim with boys—eager, 
noisy, impudent boys! 
“Good-bye!” Pinocchio called. “I'll 
never be able to thank you for this!” 
“Think nothing of it, my boy,” said 


the fox. 
reward 
reward 
coachrr 
gold. 

He hid the gold under | 
disappeared into the wo 
coachman cracked his long 
snake whip, and the coach started to 
move. 

It was drawn by sorrowful-lookins 


2.ag you happy is our only 
only reward—reward— 
cept repeating, until the 
‘oped him a large sack of 


blac K- 





Old Geppetto sighed. “Here we are, starving in the belly of a whale!” 


At first 


it 


seemed 


dark. They were at the very bottom of the sea! 


=. 


little donkeys, who seemed to feel very 
badly about the whole thing. “Tsk! 
Tsk! Tsk!” they said, every time the 
coachman’s whip descended. But no- 
body could hear them because of the 
boys’ shouting. 

“Three cheers for anything,” they 
yelled, throwing their caps into the 
air. “Hurray for Pleasure Island!” 

Jiminy made a last, desperate ef- 
fort. He hopped onto the rear axle 
of the coach and rode along. Certain 
Pinocchio was once more headed for 
disaster, the loyal little cricket went 
with him just the same. 

The journey was an unhappy one 
for Jiminy. At the waterfront, the 





passengers boarded a ferryboat for 
Pleasure Island, and the little cricket 
suffered from seasickness during the 
entire voyage. 

But physical discomfort was not 
what bothered him most. He was wor- 
ried about Pinocchio, who promptly 
made friends with the worst boy in 
the crowd—a no-good named Lamp- 
wick. Lampwick talked out of the 
corner of his mouth and was very un- 
tidy. Yet Pinocchio seemed to cherish 
his friendship. 

Jiminy tried to warn Pinocchio, 
but the heedless puppet refused to 
listen. Finally the ferry docked, and 
the boys swarmed down the gang- 
plank onto Pleasure Island. 

Bands played loudly; wonderful 
circuses performed along the streets, 
which were paved with cookies and 
lined with doughnut trees. Lollipops 
and cupcakes grew on bushes, and 
fountains spouted lemonade and soda 
pop. The Mayor of Pleasure Island 
made a speech of welcome and urged 
the boys to enjoy themselves. 

Yes, Pleasure Island seemed to be 
all the fox had claimed for it, and 
more. Only Jiminy Cricket was skep- 
tical. He felt that there was more to 
all this than appeared on the surface. 
But weeks went by, and seldom did 
Jiminy get close enough to Pinocchio 
to warn him. He was always in the 
midst of the fun, and his friend Lamp- 
wick was the ringleader of the horde 
of carefree, mischievous boys. 

They smashed windows and burned 
schoolbooks—in fact, they did what- 


pennant 


linen 
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They were out on the sea. “We made it! We’re free!” shouted Pinocchio 


ever they felt like doing, no matter 
how destructive. They ate until they 
nearly burst. And always the coach- 
man and the Mayor encouraged them 
to “Have a good time—while you 
can!” 

And all the while the poor little 
donkeys—who performed all the hard 
labor on the island—looked very sad 
and said: “Tsk! Tsk! Tsk!” 

One day Pinocchio and Lampwick 


were lazily floating in a canoe along 
the Lemonade River, which flowed 
between the Ice Cream Mountains. 
Chocolate cattails grew thick along 
the banks, lollipop trees drooped 
overhead, and the canoe was piled 
high with sweets. 

“This is too good to be true, Lamp- 
wick.” Pinocchio sighed blissfully. “I 
could stay here forever.” 

“Aw, dis (Continued on page 213) 


But they were not yet free! The angry whale saw them and lunged ferociously after their frail raft 





HERE was only one candle on 
Sandra Lee Henville’s cake 
that afternoon, because one- 
year-old Sandra was celebrat- 
ing her first anniversary as a 
working girl. 

“Blow it out, dear. Look, like this!” 
Her mama and her daddy and her 
grandparents all puffed out their 
cheeks and showed her how to blow. 
Mischa Auer and Joan Blondell and 
David Butler, the director, and Bing 
Crosby and a lot of other celebrated 
actors and actresses hovered around 
the table puffing out their cheeks, too, 
and saying: “Like this, Sandy, like 
this, dear. Here, blow the candle.” 

Sandra observed their antics calmly 
and then, with great dignity, leaned 
over and neatly extinguished the 
flame with one adroit puff. Everyone 
relaxed. Everyone smiled. Everyone 
looked proud and pleased and rather 
proprietary. 

“Why did this have to happen to 
me?” asked Mischa Auer, slapping a 
hand to his brow in dramatic Russian 
fashion. No one paid any attention to 
him, because Mama Henville was 
helping Sandra cut her cake. But 
nothing discourages Mischa. “That I 
should be swept off my feet by a one- 
year-old female—I, who have seen 
the Revolution! Now I shall have to 
wait twenty years to be rejected!” 

“The first piece is for Sandy,” said 
Joan Blondell. “She must eat the first 
piece of cake—for luck!” 

“T don’t think Sandra needs any 
more luck,” said Grandma Henville, 
a testy old lady with her feet firmly 
on the ground and with a fine sup- 
ply of common sense. 

There are plenty of people who 
would agree with Grandma. Sandra 
Lee is already a full-fledged movie 
star on a seven-year contract with 
Universal. Her weekly check is 
pretty fabulous. 

In her first picture, East Side of 
Heaven, Sandra’s casual smile and 
unconcerned coo completely eclipsed 
the deft clowning of Mischa Auer and 
the lush lullabying of Bing Crosby. 

The ten-months-old baby ‘was 
promptly likened to Charlie Chaplin 
and Harpo Marx, who also mow ’em 
down without uttering a sound. Uni- 
versal, dazzled to find Sandra ranked 
with these immortals, hastened to star 
her in Unexpected Father, with a 
whole flock of important and experi- 
enced actors and actresses as a sup- 
porting cast. 

Unexpected Father produced sacks 
of fan mail for Sandra, rave reviews, 
and crowded picture houses. Her 
position as a movie queen is now un- 
questioned, and she 1s pampered and 
soothed and catered to as only a Hol- 
lywood box-office attraction can be. 

After the cake and the ice cream 
(“Oh, give Sandy just a little-ice 
cream,’ said Daddy Henville, while 
Grandma Henville pursed her lips 
and looked ready to give them all a 
piece of her mind), Sandra opened 
her anniversary presents. Joan Blon- 
dell brought her a toy piano; Bing 
Crosby’s gift was a Teddy bear; and 
David Butler gave her a Charlie Mc- 
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Carthy. Mischa Auer, who has been 
in. both of her pictures and describes 
himself as “putty in her little paws,” 
beamed when she opened his package 
and found a Sandra doll, just about 
her size and exactly like her. 

“Now that you have a doll named 
for you, Sandy,” said Shirley Ross, 
who was leading lady in Unexpected 
Father, “you’re as important as the 
Quins!” 

“At least one fifth as important,” 
said Bing Crosby. 

Then Daddy Henville got out his 
camera and asked everyone to come 
out in the back yard, and let him take 
a picture of the group. 

“Still taking pictures, eh,” said 
David Butler. Everyone laughed, be- 
cause Daddy Henville’s pictures got 
Sandra her chance in the movies and 
are directly responsible for her career. 

When Sandra was born, her father 
was working on a milk route. The 
Henvilles lived in a five-room bunga- 
low with a big back yard with two 
trees and plenty of room for Sandra 





to get sun and air and learn to walk 
and run. 

One day, when Sandra was just 
about a month old, her father came 
home from work looking kind of 
sheepish. He was carrying a small 
package. 

“What have you got there, Roy?” 
Mrs. Henville asked him. “Not an- 
other present for Sandra?” 

‘T’ve bought a camera,” he said, 
“and some films. We ought to keep a 
record of Sandra.” 

“Honestly,” Mrs. Henville said, “we 
neéd a linoleum rug for Sandra’s 
room, and new tires for the Ford, and 
the furnace is on the blink, and what 
do you do? You spend half a week’s 
pay for a camera! Really, Roy!” Then,’ 
all at once, she started to laugh. “Do 
you think there’s enough light to take 
some pictures of her right now?” she 
asked. 

“Tf that isn’t just like a woman,” 
said Daddy Henville, greatly relieved. 
“There’s plenty of light. Come on 
out in the back yard.” 


And that is how it all began. After 
that, the Henvilles took pictures of 
Sandra almost every day. Grandma 
said they’d soon be bankrupt. 

But Sandra’s parents didn’t agree. 
Mrs. Henville pasted the pictures in 
a big album, that cost almost two dol- 
lars, and wrote under them in white 
ink: “Sandra at 1 month”; “Sandra 
at 6 months”; “Sandra at 8 months.” 

Sandra was just nine months old 
when, one day, Mrs. Henville read 
in the papers that David Butler of 
Universal was looking for a baby boy 
to play an important part in East Side 
of Heaven. He had tested 400 babies 
and hadn’t found the right one. 

That night Mrs. Henville told her 
husband about it, and said: “It’s too 
bad they don’t want a girl. I bet David 
Butler would be simply crazy about 
Sandra.” 

“He’s a very important man,” said 
Mr. Henville. “He’s on my milk route, 
and you should just see his house. It’s 
enormous!” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Henville, “I bet 


he’d love Sandra, even if he is so im- 
portant.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Henville, “who 
do you think Sandra is—Shirley 
Temple?” 

That settled the matter for the time 
being; but, as Mrs. Henville tells the 
story, she kept thinking about those 
400 babies who hadn’t madethe grade, 
and wondering if any human being 
could turn down her Sandra. “You 
see,” she says apologetically, “I did 
think Sandra was kind of special.” 

And then, just before they went 
to bed, Mrs. Henville had an idea. 
“Look, Roy,” she said, “why don’t 
you leave some of the new pictures 
of Sandra at Mr. Butler’s house with 
the milk tomorrow? Just for fun. 
Maybe some day he'll need a little 
girl for a movie.” 

Mr. Henville grumbled and said he 
wouldn’t want Sandra to go in the 
movies. But Mrs. Henville kept per- 
suading him, and, as Mr. Henville 
says, when a woman has her mind 
a up, what’s a poor husband to 

0? 

That's how Sandra’s fate was 
sealed. Mr. Henville left the milk and 
the pictures. He didn’t leave a note 
or anything. He just put the pictures 
down on the back porch, plunked the 
milk bottle on top of them, and ran. 

The Butlers’ maid brought in the 
milk, saw the pictures, and put them 
by Mr. Butler’s place at the table. 
When he came down for breakfast, 
there were the pictures—all rather 
sticky with glue, because Mrs. Hen- 
ville had pulled them out of her al- 
bum. He looked through them for a 





few minutes, and then he started yell- 
ing like mad. The maid told Mr. Hen- 
ville the next morning that she was 
“scared silly.” 

“Tve found him,” yipped Mr. But- 
ler. “I’ve got the kid! Where the Sam 
Hill did these pictures come from?” 
he roared. 

The maid told him nervously that 
she’d found them under the milk 
bottle. 

“Where’d the milk come from?” 

She told him. 

Mr. Butler called the company; but 
they didn’t know anything about any 
pictures or any babies—and Mr. But- 
ler became wilder by the minute. 

At noon, when Mr. Henville got 
back he found the whole plant in a 
frenzy. He cleared up the mystery, 
jumped in his car, and beat it home 
lickety-split. He was panting so 
when he came in that Mrs. Henville 
thought he’d had a stroke. She made 
him sit down in the big green chair 
in the living room, and when he 
finally got his breath, he told her all 
about it. 

Mrs. Henville immediately ar- 
ranged to have Grandma Henville 
spend the afternoon with Sandra 
while she flew downtown and bought 
anew hat. She chose a green one with 
a tan feather perched on top. The next 
day she and Sandra went to Universal 
to see Mr. Butler. They hadn’t told 
him that Sandra was a girl. Mrs. Hen- 
ville was wearing the new hat, and 
Grandma saw them off, saying that no 
good would come of such carryings- 
on, that she disapproved and washed 
her hands (Continued on page 136) 
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BY LESEIE FORD 


The situation: 


URDERED! At her own dinner 
party Phyllis Lattimer had been 
murdered—smothered with a wad of 
Spanish moss. I stared at her, lying 
there in her bedroom at Darien plan- 
tation, and wondered who could have 
done this thing. But even I, her friend, 
had to admit that almost everyone 
had good reasons for hating her. 
For Phyllis had heard that in fhe 
neighboring plantation, Strawberry 





Hill, were priceless antiques owned 
by Miss Caroline Reid. Her unscrup- 
ulous efforts to obtain those antiques 
for herself had alienated certain peo- 
ple, notably Jennifer Reid, a proud 
and lovely girl, who lived with her 
great-aunt, Miss Caroline. 

To make matters worse, Rusty Lat- 
timer, Phyllis’ husband, was hope- 
lessly in love with Jennifer. Phyllis 
had refused to divorce him—yet that 


Too many people had reason to wish Phyllis Lattimer dead 


—but who among those she had made unhappy in quiet 


old Charleston had been, driven to the point of murder? 
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afternoon she’d seen John Michener, 
the lawyer, who later had told me 
flatly: “Death is the only release from 
marriage in South Carolina.” 

To the party also had come Brad 
Porter, Phyllis’. former husband, 
jealous of Rusty and still infatuated 
with Phyllis. And Dr. John, strange 
little man who once had been in love 
with old Miss Caroline. Then there 
were Jennifer’s mother, Mrs. Atwell 
Reid, and her son Colleton, who (I'd 
been told) killed his own father in 
a quarrel over his mother’s love for 
John Michener. His mother and John 
had never married after that. Nor 
had Colleton felt that ke could marry 
Anne Lattimer, Rusty’s sister. 

Any one of them might have mur- 
dered Phyllis. Or it might have been 
Felice, Phyllis’ French maid. Or even 
one of the Negro servants. 

Besides, Phyllis. had guessed the 
truth about those antiques, namely, 
that there were none, except in the 
few rooms occupied by Miss Caroline. 

But Phyllis, always a troublemaker, 
had offered to publish Miss Caroline’s 
memoirs, and had deliberately taken 
home with her the wrong box of 
papers—a box containing, not the 
manuscript, but letters that I felt sure 
had been written to Miss Caroline 
long ago by Dr. John. 

And now, I remembered with a 
start that just before coming upstairs 
I’d seen Jennifer stealing out of the 
house, carrying a box. And Jennifer 


As I went unsteadily down the stairs, 


' the little group froze to immobility. 


“It’s Phyllis,” I said. “She’s dead.” 





hadn’t come to the party that evening! 

Then I found a note on the floor. 
“My dear Mrs. Lattimer,” it read. “I 
gave you the wrong box yesterday. 
Will you kindly return it by the bearer 
of this note? ... Very truly yours, 
Caroline Colleton Reid.” 

Jennifer, at least, had been in that 
room of death. How many of the 
others had? 


HETHER the old wives’ 
tale of a drowning man’s 
life flashing before him in 
an instantaneous kaleido- 
scope as death closes in is 
true, I wouldn’t know. I 
do know, however, that with death 
already in possession of that silent 
room, every detail of the last three 
days flashed before me with such 
vivid clarity and intensity that I 
might have been actually living it all 
over again. ... My first talk with 
Phyllis; the interlude in the court- 
yard at the Dock Street Theatre; 
Jennifer’s and her mother’s morning 
call at the Villa Margherita; Straw- 
berry Hill, and the dinner that night 
at Darien; Phyllis that afternoon at 
the Villa, and all my seesawing fears, 
and Felice’s hysterical outburst, and 
supper ... and now this. 

Every word they’d said came back 
to me with new and sharpened sig- 
nificance. “I love her, and she doesn’t 
know it. She doesn’t love me.” ... 
“T’ll never divorce you, and you can’t 
divorce me.” ... “I love her, but she 
doesn’t know it.” (As if any man ever 
loved a woman without her knowing 
it long before he did.) “T’ll get even 
with them (Continued on page 192) 
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= HE numbness was wearing off. 
Time was doing a dreadful 
thing to her. She was awaken- 
ing from a nightmare into 
stark, daily, endless reality. 

Cameron Loring knew this 
when she awakened that morning and 
there was nothing to do except the 
normal things of everyday life. No 
courtroom filled with staring eyes. 
No jail, reeking of strange odors, 
where strange men walked. No fam- 
ily conferences, no lawyers, no news- 
paper reporters, no lashing headlines. 
No more daily good-byes leading up 
to the final good-bye that would not 
then let itself be believed. 

She believed it now for the first 
time. 

Nothing but life to be lived without 
Tad. Yet Tad was alive, existing, 
breathing, thinking, feeling, less than 
a hundred miles away, in the same 
world. 

When she awoke that morning, she 
flung her arms across her eyes to shut 
out the light. For so many months 
she had crawled back from tormented 
sleep, protesting the return. The first 
three days after Tad had been ar- 
rested she had not slept at all, and 
since then she had always come back 
with hands clutching to pull the dark- 
ness around her, that little temporary 
darkness when she was dead to pain. 

Why do I hate this day, she thought, 
why do I hate it more than any of 
the other days? 






This is the beginning. Drama and. 


suspense and terror are gone. But life 
is left. 

There is no use listening for Tad. 
Listening for his voice, the door open- 
ing under his hand. It isn’t going to 
open. But there will always be mo- 
ments when I forget that, she thought. 
I will forget to remember that there 
is no use listening any more. 

How do men awaken in prison? 
What is he doing now? 

Noisy, he had always been, in his 
own way. She had never minded, be- 
cause he did it on purpose so that she 
would be awake. So that she would 
lie listening for him to come and stand 
by her bed, beginning that little game 
they’d played all the six years of their 
marriage. The darkened, fragrant 
room, the slim girl in the big bed, 
trying to breathe regularly, her eyes 
closed carefully, knowing beneath her 
eyelids exactly how he looked stand- 
ing there, freshly shaved, elegantly 
dressed, slim, nervous, smiling. 

Then she would be in his arms and 
he would say, “I love you.” ; 

“Still?” she would say. “As much 
as ever? As much as I love you?” 

He had said, “I love you,” the first 
morning of their marriage, in that 
hushed awakening, and she had said, 
“Will you always let that be the first 
thing I hear?” 

Thirty years! In thirty years she 
would. be:.anold woman, her - body 
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withered, her soul changed. They 
would meet as two old people, and 
they would not have grown old to- 
gether. How did men grow old in 
prison? Would his hands, whose touch 
she had so loved, be rough and 
strange? 

Not thirty years. The lawyers had 
laughed at that thirty years. Fifteen, 
or even less, with time off for good be- 
havior, and chances of parole. Prob- 
ably only seven years. 

Only seven years. 

Cameron Loring sat up straight in 
bed. What did that mean exactly? 
They would tell him what to do, they 
would tell him every little thing to 
do, the man who had told others what 
to do for so many years. Unbearable. 
Tad would laugh and shrug and never 
cry out. But how he would hate it! 

Impossible to tell why she knew 
that. today was the.beginning of her 


new life. The hours were upon her 
now. To be filled. 

If I do not think of him always, I 
shall hate myself for disloyalty; and . 
if I do, I shall go mad, she thought. 

Face it. That was the thing. Face it 
now once for all. You are Cameron 
Loring. You are thirty. You are mar- 
ried and in love. Your husband, Tad 
Loring, is in prison. He will be there 
for seven years. Tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow. Everything 
that has been your life is changed. 
Every habit of your mind and body 
and heart must change. It is like 
death; but it is worse than death, be- 
cause he is alive somewhere. 

Because he is alive and enduring— 
what? What? 

Eads came in then, stern, unbend- 
ing. “You didn’t ring, Miss Cam.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Loring, “I didn’t 


ring: Well,. (Continued on page 79) 






What does a woman think? What does a woman do? 
There goes the man who has loved and adored her. 


What does a woman do? What does a woman think? 





“You’re my whole life,” Cam said 
softly. “Whatever is your lot, I 
share. This as well as all the rest. 
It ean’t be any other way, Tad” 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
campaign for traffic safety 
3 was begun just a year ago. It 
was a crucial time just then. 
The month that saw the first 
article in the series published 
also marked the end of a year of star- 
tling decline in traffic fatalities every 
single month. 

Safety experts and the public had 
been astounded to discover thatsome- 
how the mounting tide of motor kill- 
ings had been checked significantly 
for the first time in the history of the 
automobile in America. Goop HousE- 
KEEPING’S purpose was to help the 
safety expert, the law, and the public 
to push that victorious miracle even 
farther during the next year. If one 
year of unprecedented improvement 
was significant, certainly two years 








would be overwhelmingly meaningful. 

Now that second year is past. It is 
time to take stock. 

The answer does not prove that a 
new heaven and a new earth have ap- 
peared on the highway. Nor that the 
victory is won. Nor yet—ifthatsounds 
gloomy—that the new hope was all an 
illusion. It meant something tre- 
mendous and important. The actual 
answer is that there is no such thing 
as victory in this war. This fight can- 
not stand still. To keep from losing 
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tragically means to keep on winning 
brilliantly. 

By now the National Safety Coun- 
cil can give authoritative figures for 
the first six months of 1939. Those 
figures represent dead people—who 
were once just like you and me. But 
we must consider them as cold, im- 
personal statistics to find out just 
what has been happening. 

It looked good during the first quar- 
ter of the new year. January through 
March, 1937, the most murderous year 
in American motoring history, killed 
8615. January through March, 1938, 
the year of the miracle, killed only 
7220. January through March, 1939, 
the year of new hope, did far better— 
killed only 6450. Then something hap- 
pened. Things stopped getting steadily 
better, as the following figures show. 


The second quarter, April through 
June, 1939, was no better than the 
second quarter of 1938. 

June, 1939, was 1 percent higher 
than June, 1938. 

For the first time since the end of 
1937, killings—compared to the year 
before—were again increasing. 

True, gasoline-consumption figures 
show that more people have been 
driving more this year; so fatal acci- 
dents have had more chance to occur. 
Looked at in comparison with miles 


discussed authoritatively in 
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traveled by the motoring public, 1939 
is still 10 percent better than 1938. 
That means that such efforts as this 
campaign of ours were still having 
an important effect. 

But that is cold comfort for the 
front-rank battlers in the safety cru- 
sade, who had got a tantalizing firs: 
taste of an approaching victory that 
needed no explanations. “The splen- 
did thing about 1933,” one of them 
recently wrote me, regretfully con- 
templating 1939, “was that we were 
able to reduce deaths in spite of more 
travel.” 

His fundamental feeling of frustra- 
tion is only too well founded. Unless 
the Death that rides the roads can be 
licked despite increase in travel, as 
he was licked in 1938, he will even- 
tually be stronger than ever. He rides 


NO SUCH THING AS 


The war against death on the highways can 
never end, unless we fight the battle more 


vigilantly every year. Why this is true—and 


what the individual can do about it—is 


this article 


fast and far. He never tires, never 
loses his zest for killing. Perhaps 
merely to stay the same distance 
ahead of him, let alone drop him far- 
ther behind, will take more energy, 
forethought, and perseverance than 
the American public cares to expend. 

Perhaps not. Provided that public 
—meaning you—can realize that this 
is another crucial time, from some 
points of view even more serious than 
when Goop HousEKEEPING’S crusade 
was first begun. Whether 1938 was a 


false dawn or a real omen of greater 
things to come depends primarily on 
you. 

Some students of the situation be- 
lieve that no permanent reduction of 
traffic hazards will be made until the 
present generation of drivers is re- 
tired by death, sudden or otherwise, 
and a new generation, far better 
trained in driving than their catch- 
as-catch-can elders ever were, is 
handling the millions of American 
cars. Undeniably sound as far as it 
goes. The youngster who learns right 
and early, contrasted with his father 
or mother, who learned late and 
sketchily, bears on his competent 
shoulders much of the hope for the 
future. 

That is why part of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING’S crusade consisted of a con- 
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The prize-winning posters. From left 
to right: first prize, Waldeman Lun- 
gerhausen; second prize, Stephen Ko- 
vac; third prize, William Dennerlein 


test offering prizes for safe-driving 
posters made by student-youngsters 
from all over the nation. The response 
was immense—thousands of mem- 
bers of that coming generation, from 
grade school, high school, art school, 
college, expressed the constructive 
consciousness of highway death that 





Names of other winners in Good Housekeeping’s 


poster contest appear at the end of this article 


the winning posters, reproduced here, 
so graphicaily display. 

But hope in youth is no excuse for 
our slackening now. Youth is not yet 
predominately at the wheel. Nor have 
all the young drivers had the kind 
of training that the experts talk about. 
It is tantalizingly plain, in view of 
1938, that great things can be done be- 
yond the mere passive pinning of one’s 
hopes on a better future. For the vic- 
tory of 1938 was won with the present 
generation of drivers. We could have 
been victorious again in 1939. We 
weren't. 

What happened? Increased mileage, 
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of course. But that is no alibi. A great 
many other factors probably present 
in the situation are not at all flatter- 
ing to you and me as representatives 
of the present generation of drivers. 

Perhaps we are getting a little 
bored with this constant preaching of 
safety? A little less sensitive to the 
ever-pressing need for better road 
behavior? A little impatient about 
what safety costs in dollars and cents? 
An economist might say dryly that 
“decreasing returns are setting in.” 


Each additional life saved from now 
on costs more energy, greater will- 
ingness to learn of and remain aware 
of motoring risks, an even keener 
sense of one driver’s personal obliga- 
tion to all others. Perhaps we are not 
quite coming through? Not quite will- 
ing to take the trouble to behave 
intelligently? 

In view of what has already hap- 
pened, such public apathy would be 
a crying shame. The American pub- 
lic should never be able to look itself 
in the face again if it permits the 
figures to mount—indicating more 
and more deaths, more broken homes 


HOUSEKEEPING 
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and shattered lives, more new graves 
as monuments to human heedlessness. 
Since we have fought a good fight and 
seen the enemy wavering, we cannot 
afford to do anything but fight on all 
the harder. 

You, as an individual, have a sword 
to wield in that war. You drive. You 
vote. You influence the behavior of 
those about you. Here are some things 
you can do. If lifesaving means any- 
thing to you, you must do them. 

Watch (Continued on page 184) 
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CRUSADE 


EAR MartHa: Living in a small 
} town, not too far from New York 
and not too near, has its advan- 
tages ... by and large, the existence 
is leisurely, neighborly, and I like it 
. occasionally, when metropolitan 
longings stir in my heart, I take my- 
self to New York, visit the shops, look 
at the new clothes, and return with an 
air of superiority, to tell my friends 
what they ought to be wearing... . 


When it comes to fashions, how- 
ever, my viewpoint is frankly provin- 
cial... what is being worn on the 
Riviera or at Palm Beach I may read 
about with a vague curiosity as to 
how the other half lives . . . what 
really concerns me are clothes that 
will fit into my hybrid town-and- 
country way of life ... and for eco- 
nomic reasons these must be clothes 
that will not too quickly date. ... 


But there are moments when this 
whole fashion business leaves me in 
a state of utter bewilderment ... 
things go along peacefully enough for 
a time, with mild seasonal variations 
... then all of a sudden everyone is 
whipped up into a fine frenzy over 


with a ball of yarn . . . to make it 
harder, when I tried to get the thing 
off, it got stymied by my shoulders, 
and I had to yell for help before 
claustrophobia set in. ... 


Personally, I don’t see how this 
throwback to the bicycle-built-for- 
two days can survive... things have 
come a long way since fainting was 
a fashionable indication that one’s 
stays were too tight ... the chief de- 
mand of modern clothes is that they 
be comfortable and convenient... 
in view of the American woman’s 
varied activities, this type of corset 
is a completely arbitrary garment... 
its rigidity obviously hinders bending 
... yet the day-by-day existence of 
the average woman is as full of bends 
as the career of a deep-sea diver... 
she has to bend to pick up the chil- 
dren’s clothes and toys, to wash out 
the bathtub, to put on her shoes, to 
weed the garden, to tee up the golf 
ball... she spends a lot of time jump- 
ing in and out of a car, which she 
drives herself, and she needs freedom 
to accomplish these things. ... 


Last year about this time raged the 





some revolutionary change to which 
women are supposed to submit with- 
out a murmur... and many a fan- 
tastic crime has been committed at 
our expense ... . “Slaves to fashion,” 
men often sneer; but sometimes the 
spirit of rebellion is aroused, and the 
average woman, like myself, refuses 
to fall into line. . . . 


It isn’t news now that the winter 
silhouette demands a stemline rather 
than a streamline torso, properly to 
be obtained by a boned corset that 
laces at the back and with about as 
much appeal as a strait jacket... the 
result of this is a squeeze play that 
causes the inches to be removed from 
one spot only to spring out at the hips 
—those very hips which we have been 
trying to get rid of by wishful think- 
ing or active rolling these past ten 
years ... Oh, the irony of it all! .« . 


The result may be a wasp waist to 
some people, but it would be a pain 
in the midriff to me . . . this is the 
voice of one who has actually pulled 
herself into an affaire Mainbocher cee 
and what I did with those back laces 
a kitten couldn’t possibly -have done 
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battle of the “up hair-do” ... now an 
occasional advocate of “up hair-do” 
appears on the horizon, looking like 
the wistful survivor of a lost cause. ... 


Still the fact remains that women 
are an unpredictable lot . . . that’s 
our charm ... in spite of everything, 
the allure of curves may prove too 
much to resist . . . what with war 
breaking out all over Europe and a 
wave of whalebone threatening the 
country, I can remark only that civi- 
lization seems to be enjoying one of 
its more backward moments. . . . 


There are numerous other nine- 
teenth-century revivals in the pres- 
ent picture . . . Godey’s Lady’s Book 
creations with tight bodices and full 
skirts . . . queer subdued colors— 
raisin, olive green, mocha .. . ball 
fringe of the kind that used to embel- 
lish the piano “throw” in the Gay 
Nineties ... fur pelerines for the 
shoulders . . . reticules similar to the 
one Grandmother wore at her belt, 
filled with smelling salts and pepper- 
mints ... and bustles, which, in an 
unrestrained version, might well be 
classified .:as.\a- publie- nuisance. . 


“The bustle is a fictional tale adorn- 
ing a stern reality.” .. . 


There is, too, a “cover-up” tend- 
ency, which has led to high necklines 
and long sleeves ... a flattering turn 
of events, since, in my opinion, a large 
portion of most people is better under 
cover ... this business of conceal- 
ment trailing along with revealment 
may yet lead to a return to a real 
Victorian modesty of the sort in 
which legs will be delicately referred 
to as limbs, and blushing will once 
more be a lively and ladylike art.... 


In days of old, when knights were 
bold, a snood was a ribband worn as 
a sign of maidenhood .. . today it is 
a fulsome attachment to the rear of 
a hat that may vary in size or sort 
according to fancy and can be worn 
by anyone ... when some are ad- 
justed, they give an appearance of 
old Dobbin’s feed bag tied to the back 
of the head .. . the advantage lies in 
their tidiness. .. . 


Many of the current hats are made 
of fur ... some as big as busbies ... 
some mere dabs or puffs . . . these 
may look inconsequential, but their 
importance to the entire appearance 
is comparable to that of a whiff of 
garlic in a green salad. ... 


One of my pet fears has always 
been that of becoming the middle- 
aged woman who wants to dress as 
young as she thinks she feels .. . 
and it’s my resolve, as the years roll 
on, not to develop an increasing pas- 
sion for pink, not to clutter my hair 
with bows ... this year I will not go 
in for chin straps, I will not wear 
knee-length stockings with kiltie 
skirts .. . and I will not peek coyly 
out of a hood.... 


Sometimes fashion takes a heart- 
warming turn .. . the latest flash is 
that you can go through the winter 
smartly in navy blue .. . this is good 
news to me, since I have been be- 
moaning the retirement of my late 
spring wardrobe . . . now all I have 
to do in order to lift its face is to re- 
move any lingerie touches, gather the 
wimple into a snood, don three clas- 
sic strands of pearls in personal pref- 
erence to a neckload of junk jewelry 

. . and lo! if I can believe what I 
am told, I will be the last word! ... 


More good news concerns the rain- 
coat, formerly the despised stepchild 
of every woman’s wardrobe, so drab 
and uninteresting that I would as 
soon have eaten a dish of soggy bread 
pudding as wear one... high fashion 
at a Yale-Harvard contest as a con- 
sequence was a covering of kitchen 
oilcloth, or a canopy of newspaper 
.. . but there’s some point to sitting 
through a wet November football 
game in a snappy raincoat! ... 


It was a wise person who decided 
that, since rain is an element impor- 
tant enough to pray for, it is impor- 
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t rains one day out of three in these United States. That’s the 

average number of bad days from coast to coast. In some places 
it rains more often; in others, less. But nearly every day some 
rain or snow falls somewhere in this country! 

Rain or shine, snow or sleet, life goes on. (You go to work; 
you go marketing and shopping; you go to classes; you meet your 
beau for lunch; you go to a bridge party. The football game is 
played, fair weather or foul; golf goes on—and riding, shooting, 
fishing, hiking.) One third of your life is spent in rainy weather. 
Yet, with giddy optimism, you collect a wardrobe for good 
weather only! 

All right, we know you have a raincoat. But you ordered it by 
telephone, didn’t you? And where is it now? On a hook in the 
hall closet. It’s dirty, and it never did fit, and the lining is torn. 
(One woman we know confesses that she has accumulated over a 
period of years twelve raincoats—all limp, all dirty—and not a 
thing to wear in a storm!) Maybe you have a pair of overshoes, 
too. But we'll bet you never wash them. 

How about your umbrella? A couple of weeks ago you were 
caught in a downpour, and you picked up a hideous umbrella for 
nothing. We know! Then you left it at the movies, or in a taxi. 

Have you ever stood on a street corner on a teeming day and 
watched women go by? Here comes one with black shoes, brown 
rubbers, a green raincoat, last year’s most unbecoming hat, and 
a checked umbrella with a broken rib. She looks unhappy. No 
wonder. Here’s another, obviously bound for an important date, 
and wearing her very best clothes. She’s ruining them in spite of 
a flimsy umbrella. She looks unhappy, too. 

Study these rain costumes. They are not expensive; but they are 
assembled so carefully, are so right for bad weather, rainstorm or 
snow, that you'll look your smartest in a cloudburst. No one can 
work up much enthusiasm about the care and training of a dowdy 
raincoat, a haphazard umbrella, a pair of dingy rubbers. But a new 
rain ensemble, all of a smart piece from top to toe, may inspire 
you to take proper care of it. 

These new rain clothes must not, however, be treated like step- 
children, if you want.them-to do their best. (Continued on page 206) 
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A sample of each of the garments 
illustrated in this article has been 
checked in the Good Housekeeping 
textile laboratory for rainwear 


qualities and found satisfactory 


You can find these clothes in the Stormy 


Weather shops of the following stores: 


LORD & TAYLOR, NEW YORK CITY 
T. A. Chapman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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INSIDE STORY 


Plaid Tweed For Warmth 













Right, a blue-green tweed shot through with foggy 

tan makes this warm bathrobe, with wide skirt 
and sleeves. $19.95. Bonwit Teller, N. Y. C.; 
Marshall Field, Chicago; Neiman Mareus, Dallas 


Below, a red and green wool plaid robe with gilt 

buttons. It has a voluminous skirt, taut little bod- 
ice, and braggart shoulders. $16.95. Franklin Simon, 
N. Y. C.; Marshall Field, Chicago; Neiman Marcus, Dallas 





Cotton Corduroy For Cosy Dinners 


Above, Brigance designs a Turkey-red cotton-corduroy skirt, 
matching corduroy shoes, and a red and white rayon and 
wool blouse with long sleeves, for original gals to sup in 


or cook supper in. $22. Wear blouse with other clothes 


Left, after a corseted formal day, you'll don Brigance’s 
blue cotton-corduroy skirt and blue wool-jersey 
topper. $25.00. Both are at Lord & Taylor, N. Y. C.; 


Marshall Field, Chicago; Neiman Marcus, Dallas 








Photographs by Saxon-Viles 
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Pajamas For The Fireside 


Left: Wide heather-violet wool culotte, with heather- 
violet wool jacket, striped in many colors, makes 
you a cheery hostess; $29.95. Bonwit Teller, 
N. Y. C.; Jay’s, Boston; Bullock Wiltshire, Los Angeles 


Below: Expertly tailored fuchsia rayon-crepe pajamas 
with short sleeves; quilted jacket of flowered rayon- 
taffeta; $16.95. Bonwit Teller, N. Y. C.; Carson, Pirie, 
Scott, Chicago; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis 





Pretty Pink For The Bedroom 


For dinner with him or a few friends, this rayon-satin robe of dusty 
pink, with its fragile waistline, quilted bodice, witching skirt, is the 


answer; $10.95. Saks-Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., Chicago, Beverly Hills 


Demure and yet a little naughty is this quilted robe of pink ray 
satin abloom with old-fashioned bud roses. Perfect for leisure hours; 


$14.75. Saks-Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., Chicago, Beverly Hills 
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t all started two years ago with 
the nipped-in waist; but this sea- 
son the dwindling waistline is the 

axis of a fiercely fought controversy. 
Will the average woman squeeze her- 
self into a tight, boned, long-laced 
corset? Our answer is, “No.” 

In August, newspapers, shop win- 
dows blazoned the news of the French 
designer Mainbocher’s new short 
back-laced corset, high busted, full 
hipped. Some called it the wasp-waist 
idea; some the champagne-glass fig- 


ure. American corset designers rushed * 


to their workrooms to produce inter- 
pretations of this new silhouette. The 
excitement was intense. Just as, dur- 
ing the violent era of up hair, the 
matter simmered down to a swept-up, 
off-the-ears hair-do that was both 
becoming and comfortable, out of this 
corset fracas, we believe, will evolve 
60 





a silhouette that will pull in your 


waistline comfortably, mold your 
torso from the curve of your bosom 
to the curve of your hip in a smooth, 
long, round line that will give you a 
new shape, but will not stiffly bone 
your body as in the days of your 
grandmother’s stays. 

We believe American women want 
to have good figures and yet be com- 
fortable. Their active lives demand 
limber figures, not plaster casts. 

It was quite the fashion a few years 
ago to have a wide, straight waist, 
flat-as-a-pancake bosom, almost a 
boyish figure. Today it is the fashion 
to have a small waist, high bosom, 
curved hips—just the opposite 
achieved in ten years. We believe in 
changing fashions, but we do not 
believe in uncomfortable extremes. 

On these and the two following 


pages are wearable versions of the 
small-waisted corset—none exagger- 
ated, but all with a definite curved 
waist. There are light lacing and bon- 
ing, yes. But fit achieved in other 
ways—by cut and fabric, rather than 
by too much lacing and too heavy 
boning. We show you the new back- 
laced and front-laced corsets that are 
light and wearable, the new models 
with higher waists without lacing, the 
new long slide-fastened girdle. We 
show you models for the average 
figure: hipheavy, topheavy, and a 
wide assortment for the young figure. 
All can be worn with comfort, while 
giving you trim, tidy waists. 

Buying A Corset. When you need a 
new corset, don’t treat the matter 
lightly... Just..as there is the right 
shade of face powder for you, there 
is the right corset. Don’t just pick up 
the same “little number” that you 
bought last year. Don’t be afraid to 


-ask for help. Listen to suggestions 


with an open mind. Don’t choose a 
corset for its looks alone. Take off 
your clothes for the fitting, and then 
look at your figure in different corsets 
suggested by saleswomen. Does it 


Left: Short back-laced corselette with 
flat back panel, long slide fastener, 
garters front and back, light boning. 
Below: Evening back-laced corset for 
the young pulls in your waist from 


~ two to four inches. Below, right: Much 


longer corset for daytime, longer lac- 
ing in back; in front, a slide fastener 











CONTROVERS! | 


poke you in the ribs? Do the bones 
dig into your bust? Does the corset 
stay anchored? Does it draw across 
the hips, below the stomach? Then 
put on your dress. How does it look? 
Does it ride up? Two corsets worn 
alternately will last much longer. 

Lacing. Lacing is the news of the 
day. Its one and only purpose is to nip 
in your waistline from 112 to 4 inches. 
But just the same, there is that cer- 
tain amount of flesh that has to go 
somewhere. It goes up or down, and 
if pushed up to the bulging point 
under your arms or across your back 
is very ugly. Short front or short back 
lacings are the most practical. 

Boning. Bones in moderation are 
needed. But remember that too much 
boning may give you that rigid, plas- 
ter-cast look. Large women really 
look younger in a corset without too 
much boning and should consider an 
all-in-one with well-designed elastic- 
fabric inserts and panels. 

Fabrics. Old-fashioned corsets were 
made of coutil with heavy boning and 
lacing to achieve a small waist. To- 
day’s corsets are different. Two-way- 
stretch fabrics, knitted tops, elastic 


Against the chintz: High corset 
(matching bra) controls a “roll.” At 
its right, softly boned elastic top nips 
waistline. Center, girdle controls young 
figure. Center, right, corselette for 
half-sizes. Lower left, girdle with 
matching bra pulls in waist. Far right, 
short front lacing decreases waistline 
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Are you the topheavy type in shoulders 
and bust? We recommend an all-in- 
one or corseletite to do away with the 
bulge from waist to underarm. To 
give control through the waistline, the 
diaphragm, and bust line. To support 


a heavy bust without dragging it down 


Are you the hipheavy type? For you, we 
prefer girdles and bras. To give control— 
but with comfort and freedom, to give 
a smooth line in two separate garnients, 
the girdle long enough to hide large 
thighs, the bra long enough to meet the 


girdle. Girdles, right; brassiéres, page 210 
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Are you young? For you, across the top 
of First, 


pantie and evening bra. Second, girdle 


these pages: thigh-control 










for small and high waist. Third, lacy 
girdle to flatten tummy. Fourth, pantie 
girdle for junior. Fifth, snug fitting 
and knitted. Sixth, to mold your figure. 
Seventh, woven for thigh control. Eighth, 
light bra 


high-waisted girdle; _ soft, 


Here is the new full-length slide fastener 


on a corselette. Small waistline achieved 
by cut, fabric, and short back lacing 





panels, net and net elastic, batiste, 
rayon or silk satins, light, supple bon- 
ing, bias boning, fagoting at seams 
softly mold the figure to new lines 
with a smaller waist and rounded hips. 

Reminders. “Nude,” a skin color 
and pinky, is the shade of the moment 
for corsets and brassiéres. White or 
black for evening, and some more 
flippant shades for the young: jonquil, 
hyacinth, turquoise. Garters, thin as 
a dime, match in color and do away 
with bumps showing through dresses. 
Some everyday girdles have detach- 
able garters for sports? Slide fasteners 
have been a boon to the corset makers 
and those of us who wear corsets. The 
full-length ‘slide fastener pulls the 
new corsets on or off in a jiffy. 

Posture. Don’t expect a corset alone 
to make your figure perfect, while 
you do nothing about your posture. 
Corsets are designed to remold the 
soft flesh and to hide your defects; 
but no corset. will eliminate your 
sway-back, lift your diaphragm, or 
straighten your dowager’s hump. If 
you want to have a perfect figure, you 
must do two things: 1. Be fitted per- 
fectly to the corset for your own type. 
2. Have your individual posture exer- 
cises prescribed, and follow them. 

Exercises. There are three main 
types of figure. For these we suggest 
exercises.given by Maurine Glasgow, 
graduate physiotherapist of Harvard 
Medical School and director of pos- 
ture and exercise at ModelsPreferred, 
Rockefeller Center, in New York. 

For the Hipheavy. The Hip Roll to 
Reduce Hips. Lie on back, arms out 
shoulder level, legs down and to- 
gether, knees slightly bent. Relax at 
waist and roll hips on floor alternately 
left to right, keeping shoulders flat. 

For the Topheavy. The Shoulder 
Roll to Reduce Plump Shoulders. Lie 
on back, legs down and apart, finger- 
tips on shoulders, head and shoulders 
raised. Relax waist and roll upper 
back on floor, alternately left to right, 
keeping hips flat. 

For the Average for Diaphragm 
Control. Lie on back, arms out shoul- 
der level, legs down. Raise right leg 
up, cross over body, raise, extend to 
right side, raise and lower. Alternate 
with left leg. Keep shoulders flat. 
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10 CHRISTMAS 


Tuck these little presents in the top of a Christmas 
stocking. Knit or crochet them in cotton in a twinkling. 
They are fresh ideas that will cost you next to nothing 


and that will be sure to make you a very popular Santa 










Above: Crochet a new long snood, with an elastic to 


hold it secure. Outrageously flattering to everyone 


Left: Warm knit gloves that tots and their grand- 


mothers, and sophisticated in-betweeners, will adore 





Photographs by James Abbe. Jr. 


Right: The knitted knee-length socks that college 
girls are pawning their Latin books to buy. They’re 
just as much in demand for children, and are like 
those the litthe English boys and girls wear all the time. 


Good in natural, gray, brown, or in bright colors 


TO ORDER send 10¢ for complete set of instructions 
for making snood, gloves, and socks. Address your 
order to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service De- 


partment, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
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A delightful soup 
you can fix 


ina moment... 


t’s almost a meal in itself ! 


A soup you surely ought to know (if 
you haven't already discovered it) is 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! It’s such 
a downright good soup —in so many 
ways—that in millions of homes it 
has become a family standby! 


With almost no effort at all and in 
almost magic time, you can have it 
steaming hot and ready to serve. 
Yet, it’s the kind of vegetable soup 
you'd ladle proudly from your own 
home kettle. For it smells good, it 
tastes good, and it’s hearty and 
nourishing, too. And you know by 
the smiles round the table that the 






family are delighted ! 
Gardens provide fifteen 
vegetables for Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup. Prime and crisp-and*luscious 
they’re picked, each at its very best. 
From juicy beef the stock is sim- 
mered till it’s rich with flavor. Then 
with home-like care, the vegetables 
and stock are blended into a soup 
that’s almost a meal in itself —a soup 
to rouse the appetite of a listless 
child, or to appease the hunger of a 
man! Keep a few cans of Campbell’s 


bameli-Negetable Soup c pm 


Containing 15 garden vegetables plus rich beef stock 





hand, and let 
your family enjoy it often! 


Vegetable Soup on 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is so 
delicious and so sustaining that you 
can build many a meal around it by 
adding just a few simple dishes. 
Here is a typical menu: Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup; scrambled eggs with 
sausage; peas; rolls and butter; hot 
gingerbread with whipped cream; 
and tea or milk. Why don’t you at 
your house have a meal like this one, 
sometime very soon ? 
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It’s hard to believe that this family game 
room was once a cluttered attic. Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum in apple green and hunter green, 


with special insets in plain colors, hides the old 


“And. Mother, well keep it as neat as a pin!’ . 


(With its Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor, that won’t be hard to do.) 


EEP into this playroom after one of its 
Pee moments, and you'll see that a very 
wise mother planned it for play—and not for 
work. She didn’t expect the children to tidy 
up—children rarely do, But she did make cer- 
tain that the room would always be on its best 
behavior by installing a floor that wouldn’t 
tell tales. 

This playproof Armstrong Floor stays neat 
with simple cleaning care—a quick dusting, 
and an occasional washing and waxing with 
Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax. It is warm, quiet, 
foot-easy. And its beauty ‘will last for years. 

Beauty is a most fascinating part of the 
modern Armstrong story. Today you can not 
only ‘select your new floors from standard 


? 





attic boards. Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe, a 


fibreboard 


care of the walls. Send for list of furnishings, 


interior 


finish 


that 


insulates, 


took 


patterns that are style leaders, but you can 
also create your own original effects. It calls 
for no great skill or expense . . . just your own 
good taste and the help of Armstrong’s Custom- 
Craft motifs. 

See these new fashion-setting floors at your 
local linoleum merchant’s. And be sure to 
have your new Armstrong Floor installed for 
permanence—firmly cemented in place over 
felt—the only approved method. Then you'll 
be sure to get the most for your money in 
beautiful floors that last. 


Get the right start when you decorate, as 
many others have done, by writing for ““Beauty 
Hints for the Home Decorator.” This book brings 
you full-color photographs of all types. of rooms. 
Sent for 10¢ (outside U. S. A., 40¢). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 3911 
Nevin’ Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers 
of cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every room in the house 


PLAIN + INLAID * EMBOSSED + MARBELLE -« JASPE * MONOBELLE + PRINTED + ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS and LINOWALL 
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“TF my stripes went round and round 
Instead of up and down, 

I'd look much fatter than I am, 

And that would make me frown.” 


HE deer out here are always scared, 
And we asked this one why; 

He said that we’re a funny race 

On which deer can’t rely. 


CANYON KIDDIES 


By James Swinnerton 


| Roe fun to see the messages that Lilla’s sweetheart’s sending— 
She looks as if she doesn’t care, but we know she’s pretending! 





The fall furore in 
make-up 


DOROTHY GRAY 


DAREDEVIL 





NEW!... As*éxhilarating as a fire- 
man’s hat! Daredevil lights up a dull 
skin with animation ... The important 
cosmetic shade of the season .. . Gor- 
geous red-red for wear with black, dark 
greens, slate blues, winter white. The 
key for an entirely new make-up scheme 
this fall! Soft, indelible as can be. Dare- 
devil Lipstick, $1. Daredevil Cream 
Rouge, $1.25. Compact Rouge, $1. 
Elation Make-up Film —Helps keep 
skin pliant for hours. Persuades face 


powder to fluff on smoothly and cling for 
dear life — even on dry skin. J ar, $2, $1. 


Portrait Face Powder —Kind to 
“touchy” skin. Makes you look lovely but 
not powdery. Contains no orris root, 
starch, or other ingredients generally sus- 
pected of arousing allergies. Angel Pink 
(new!) and Rachel to belie Daredevil 
Lips! ... and other skin-tone shades. $1. 


Copyright, 1939, by Dorothy Gray, Ltd. 
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Trumpets in the Heart 


(Continued from page 32) 


as the law he practised. “Do you sup- 
pose,” he went on, as if they had never 
been interrupted, “that you could find a 
chance to speak to Betty this evening?” 

“Perhaps,” said Francesca. Suddenly 
her voice went as dead and brown as the 
leaves that the rain was trampling un- 
derfoot. “But first ’'d have to know—has 
she ever been told about you and me so 
long ago?” 

“Tm sure she’s never guessed,” he said 
hastily. It was the first time the subject 
had been mentioned between them, and 
Hugh looked as if a grave had been robbed. 
“You must be all tired out,” he insisted 
gently, as if seeking an excuse for her. 
“IT should have come sooner to aelp with 
the decorations.” ... 

In the obsolete carriage shed, brave 
with orange and black crepe paper, the 
haloes of candlelight swayed in rhythm 
to an earnest foxtrot played by the high- 
school orchestra. 

Standing outside in the darkness of the 
yard, Francesca watched the dancers. 
Then, with one fingertip she touched 


|her hot cheek, 


for she found 
herself an 
eavesdropper, 
unwitting and 
unwilling. 
She had 
gone to the 
garden to find 
Betty, the soon- 
er to have done 
with imparting 


THE GIFT 





By Dorothy Callaway 


THE years take many a toll I’m loath to pay; 
They line the face and silver-dust the hair, 
And yet all silently each year will lay 

A gift against some future dark despair— 


Francesca could feel their tensity as they 
tiptoed across the yard until their sil- 
houettes were lost in the shadows... . 

It was a long while before Hugh finally 
found Francesca in the house, after 
hurrying about the grounds with a flash- 
light. To his disgust, she was curled up 
on an antique sofa in the library, reading. 

“I wish,” he said, “that you wouldn’t 
be frivolous. The car’s gone. My car, you 
know. Betty and Lester took it, and when 
I called up the house, the housekeeper 
said they’d stopped for a suitcase.” 

He looked so forlorn that Francesca 
faltered her apologies. “Hugh, didn’t you 
ever feel frivolous,” she asked, “because 
you didn’t dare feel any other way?” 

“No,” he said briefly. Then he drew a 
long breath and with it some measure of 
his old polite reticence. “I’m sorry,” he 
said. “But I think if we took your car we’d 
still have time to catch up and reason 
with them, don’t you?” 

Hugh and Francesca emerged together 
from the back door, left the dance they 
were supposed to be chaperoning, drove 
away in the 
roadster. More- 
over, the road- 
ster had a 
slightly rakish 
air with its top 
down; and it 
turned the cor- 
ner at a pace 
which might be 
interpreted as 
either romantic 


OF YEARS 


the good advice A gift so hidden in the heart or mind or tragic. 
which Hugh be- It lies unnoticed when the fee is paid, Francesca felt 
lieved in so guilty now, as 


trustfully as a 
remedy for 
emotion. 

“Thinking of 
Francesca and 
Daddy has sort 
of decided me, 
I guess. Even 
if we’re making 
an awful mis- 
take, Les, I'd 
rather not have 
any lavender 
and old lace in my career, thank you!” 

Betty’s warm, husky drawl ended in a 
chuckle, which Lester seconded with a 
worshipful guffaw. There was no cruelty 
in their voices—merely youth and the 
downright certainty belonging to youth. 
But Francesca shrank back against the 
rough bark of the elm tree as if pinioned 
and unable.to move. 

“Of course,” Betty's voice drawled on, 
“they haven’t any idea that I ever sus- 
pected about them being engaged at our 
age. I got it from one of Daddy’s old war 
letters. . . . But something happened to 
| them, I don’t know what. Francesca went 
|to Europe and married a titled foreigner, 
| and then Daddy got married while he was 
|in the hospital for his wound. And you 
know how that turned out.” 

“I know,” murmured Lester. “But you 
and I, Betts, we’re different.” 

Devoutly she echoed, “We're different, 
Les, you and I!” 

Then Lester’s voice again, trying hard 
to be practical: “Once we get across the 
state line, it won’t take half an hour. But 
we can’t lose another minute, Betts sweet. 
The water’s so high that the Willow Creek 
bridge may be closed.” 

For the first time Betty seemed uncer- 
tain of herself. “Oh, Les, I’m getting a little 
seared! If we don’t start right now—” 

“C’mon,” he said, breathlessly. 
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But, oh, how many wintry times I find 
New courage that some other year has made! 


I then remember some old hour as bleak 

As this when hope and even prayer was dead, 
So now I wait that certain rosy streak 

Of light I know will come. New faith is fed 
When one may smile upon forgotten fears! 
They bless us quietly, the passing years. 


punishment for 
her willful de- 
lay in the li- 
brary, and she 
warned Hugh 
about Willow 
Creek bridge, 
without saying 
where she had 
gained the in- 
formation. 

He asked with 

the pride of 
race, “Grandfather’s bridge? It’s weath- 
ered a dozen floods worse than tonight’s.” 

There was no question about their des- 
tination, whatever the route. The lusty 
village across the state line had earned 
its name as the local Gretna Green. 

Hugh glanced at the luminous dial of 
his wrist watch. “We ought to catch up 
with them at the clerk’s office,” he said. 
He went on absently: “I won’t make the 
mistake of forbidding it, you see. I'll give 
my consent, if they’ll only be sensible and 
wait. I think I can persuade them how 
cheap it would be this way, don’t you?” 

Francesca did not answer, for it took all 
her driver’s skill to avoid the puddles. 

When the roadster dipped downhill to- 
ward Willow Creek and the state line, the 
lights of Simsbury could be seen three 
miles away—a hot blare of neon incan- 
descence advertising the marriage market. 
But barring the road were a single red 
lantern, hanging from a sawhorse on the 
approach to the old wagon bridge, and 
a hastily scrawled sign: UNSAFE! 

Francesca brought the car to a stop 
with a groan of brakes, and they both got 
out. Hugh impatiently dragged the saw- 
horse aside. 

“Nonsense!” he muttered. 

He paused when the beam of his flash- 
light showed the dark, challenging flood 
up to the heavy planks of the flooring and 
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kven if there has been 
iabetes in your Kamily- 





Tes is no cause for undue alarm 
even though your mother or father 
did have diabetes. Unless the disease 
occurred in both of your parents’ fam- 
ilies, you probably are not predisposed 
to it. Nor is it inevitable that a person 
with such a diabetic heredity will de- 
velop an active case of the disease. In 
fact, by taking certain precautions he 
may avoid it. 


Among predisposed persons diabetes 
is more likely to appear in those who 
are stout. Anyone who knows or sus- 
pects the occurrence of diabetes in his 
family history should be especially 
careful to avoid overweight. The ex- 
tensive records of one physician show 
that only 5% of his adult diabetic pa- 
tients were underweight before devel- 7 
oping the disease. 


Early discovery is another protec- 
tion against the dangers of diabetes, 
because in the beginning many cases 
are mild and not difficult to control. 
Physicians usually advise anyone 
with diabetes in the family to have 
periodic health examinations, 
including a urinalysis and a blood 
sugar test. 


Aer, 





The outlook today is extremely hope- 
ful for the person who develops dia- 
betes. Treatment is based, in part, 
upon a simple diet of common foods 
prescribed by a physician. The mod- 
ern diabetic diet is planned to keep 
the patient at, or slightly below, the 
normal weight for his age and height, 
In addition, insulin is usually required 
to supply what the body lacks. This 
combination has happily done away 
with the old-time starvation diet. 


The slower action type of insulin 
called protamine zine insulin is wide- 
ly used today. This brings many pa- 
tients one step closer to normal living 
as it is usually taken only once a day. 


Today diabetes can be controlled if 
full use of modern medical knowledge 
is made in time and patients co- 
operate with the physician during 
treatment. 


The Metropolitan free booklet 
“Diabetes” discusses some of the 
ways to guard against the disease, 
describes its signs and causes and 
the modern type of diabetic diet. 
A copy is available upon request. 
Address Booklet Dept. 1139-G. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. UNa Ye 


Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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seeping blackly through the cracks. The 
handrail on one side was bent under the 
pressure of a small mountain of debris, 
which had swept down upon it, and the 
structure was quivering under the strain. 

They returned to the seat of the road- 
ster, and he sat staring through the wind- 
shield in bitter indecision. For a long while 
Hugh sat motionless. 

So far they had met the problems of 
Bouncing Bet’s adolescence without a sin- 
gle clash; but tonight Francesca’s nerves 
felt like taut wires strained to the break- 
ing point under the weight of his silence. 
“I wish,” she said in a low, thoughtful 
voice, “that you weren’t so horribly well- 
bred! Then you’d tell me that if I hadn’t 
been in the house reading—” 

Hugh glanced up in alarm. He hated 
anything resembling hysteria. And since 
he would not speak, Francesca continued 
as if he had asked the question, “Because 
you make me feel so unnecessary, and you 
ought to know, Hugh, that a woman can 
forgive anything except that.” 

“Francesca, you’re not being reason- 
able,” he said at last. “It isn’t like you.” 
In spite of his efforts at control, a cold 
and angry note crept into his voice. 
“Yow’re acting as if you were no older than 
Betty. Instead of being reasonable—” 

“Hugh, don’t use that word again.” 

“Instead of being reasonable—” 

Francesca suddenly threw the car into 
gear and lunged ahead. 


re WAS over so quickly as to seem 
blurred and incoherent afterward. When 
the front wheels struck the bridge, she 
shifted into second, leaning forward as if 
to add to the impetus of her toe on the ac- 
celerator. Hugh was a split second too late 
as he dived for the emergency brake and 
tugged it back with all his strength. 

They both pitched toward the wind- 
shield when the roadster came to a vio- 
lent stop in the middle of the bridge. All 
their momentum was imparted to the 
trembling structure under them, as if it 
had been struck a blow. Before Francesca 
could make a move to start the motor, 
there was a ripping of wood and iron— 
and with a groan like that of a wounded . 
beast, the whole middle section of the 
bridge parted from its stone supports, set- 
tling down into the flood with scarcely a 
splash. The strange raft lurched crazily 
from side to side, all but tipping them into 
the river before it found equilibrium. Then 
it whirled slowly into the current. 

It was over too quickly for fear. They 
both sat motionless, as if frozen; gripping 
the seat, the door, anything that promised 
support. The timbers beneath them were 
slightly submerged under the weight, so 
the car itself seemed to be floating. 

Hugh’s voice came strangely out of the 
darkness. “We’d have made it,” he 
groaned, “if I hadn’t interfered.” His hand 
reached for hers and clung. 

When the headlights swung about, they 
had both seen the same thing—the freed 
mountain of debris, slowly bearing down 
upon them with the full force of the cur- 
rent behind it. The instant it struck their 
flimsy raft of planks (if the planks held 
together that long) the car would be 
swept off into the water. 

Any attempt at swimming to shore, bat- 
tling this black, boiling flood in the dark- 
ness, would be suicide. Once Hugh made 
a tentative move as if to do something— 
anything—but the car tipped so danger- 
ously that he settled back into the seat. 

After another helpless second he began 
honking the horn, but Francesca seized 
his hand. “Don’t!” she begged. “I can’t 
stand it!” With an effort she recovered 
herself. “Oh, Hugh, let’s talk. It wouldn’t 
be so awful if we talked—you know, as 
if nothing had happened.” 

They both stared at the black mass of 
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In Cartier’s—Mrs. C. Henry Mellon, Jr., looks at a 
magnificent collection of diamond bracelets. Mrs. Mellon is 


Mt. Lebanon, Pa., takes advantage of the Friday food 
popular in New York and Long Island society. 


bargains. Her two young children have healthy appetites! 
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QUESTION TO MRS. ANSWER: “Yes. Pond’s 2 creams make it very easy— 


MOORE: Can a busy inexpensive, too! I can get my skin really clean and 
housewife find time to fresh with their Cold Cream, Besides that, this famous 
give her skin proper cream now contains Vitamin A, which is certainly 
care, Mrs. Moore? important to know.” 
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french Line dock. Customs inspector goes over her luggage. between Pittsburgh and West Virginia, where Mr. Moore studied engineering. 
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ESTION TO MRS. ANSWER: “‘Yes. When my skin is cleansed with QUESTION TO MRS. ANSWER: “I studied about vitamins in feeding my 
.LON: Does using more Pond’s Cold Cream and then smoothed with Pond’s MOORE: Why do you children. That’s how I learned there’s one that’s 
nm one cream improve Vanishing Cream—make-up goes on evenly— think it’s important especially important to the skin—Vitamin A. Skin 
general effect of sparkles longer!” to have Vitamin A lacking it gets rough and dry. And now I é¢an 
ir make-up? in your face cream? cream it right into my skin with Pond’s Cold Cream!”’ 


*Statements aboutthe ‘‘skin-vitamin’’ are based upon medical literature 
eee PEE TRE are Tere and tests on theskin of animals following accepted laboratory methods, 
: Copyright, 1939, Pond’s Extract Company 


After the Theatre—In Mrs. Mellon’s lovely 


New York apartment, friends often gather for 
a late supper. 





Icebox raiding—Climax to an evening of ping- 
pong. Mrs. Moore pours coffee, while her hus- 
band slices ham. 
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driftwood outlined by the headlights like 
some prehistoric water monster. They still 
had along moment before it would be 
upon them; and since such a moment has 
f neither time nor space, they could at 
least share their thoughts as they shared 
the warm, tense pressure of their hands. 

For dread of death is the final loneli- 
ness, the most solitary thing of all. 

At first Francesca’s voice was strained 
and breathless, then she went on with 
growing absorption. “It’s strange,” she 
said, “but I honestly believe that more 
than anything else I’m curious. You’ve 
been so uncommunicative all these years, 
Hugh! And now that it doesn’t matter, I 
# don’t imagine you’d mind talking. . . . 
# Whatever did happen to you and me?” 

Startled, he drew back defensively into 
his old shell of reticence, and it was with 
a reluctant effort that he said at last, “I’ve 
always wondered.” 

“We were almost exactly Lester’s and 
Betty’s ages. And Hugh, we were so sure 
of ourselves! Remember how gravely you 
wore your lieutenant’s uniform for the 
| first time that night? And how we sat out 
| between dances in that yellow roadster 
|} of yours? And we had our minds all made 
up, and you got out to crank the car—” 

“And you called me back suddenly!” 
Once his barriers were down, Hugh 
seemed relieved, as if set free of an 
ancient bondage. “You called me back 
and said, ‘Oh, I could never get married 
like this!’ It was something about your 

dress or stockings, wasn’t it?” 
| “It was my hair. We wore buns over 
each ear, and I wasn’t sure that my buns 
were even. No girl would have wanted to 
elope with one bun out of line.” 


apa was a pause while they stared 
+ at the oncoming driftwood with- 
out seeing it; for this interlude begun as 
defense was already stronger than reality. 
“At that very moment,” he said intently, 
“somebody went past on the gravel cam- 
pus walk. The footsteps sounded like loud, 
| unearthly whispers. Do you remember?” 
“Oh, I do. Because something happened 
| to us during these few seconds while we 
| waited for him to get out of hearing. The 
| very next thing you said was that perhaps, 
'after all, we ought to be sensible and 
wait. You said there were so many hasty 
| war marriages—” 
} “And what came next?” he put in 
| hastily. “Oh, yes! It was only four days 
| later that I got the telegram, and next I 
} was on the troopship sailing for France. 
| _ “Those months in the army hospital in 
| London,” he went on, “it grew into an ob- 
| session that I was holding you prisoner 
in a white plaster cast of old, hardened 
emotions. Can you understand, Frances- 
ca? I had quit feeling anything except 
: | pain, so it didn’t much surprise me to find 
Without _myself being married to my English nurse. 
now to | I was still numb a long time later when 
-soft I read about your marriage to a count.” 
» €Xtra- | “Baron,” she corrected. “The title was 
ays in your _ genuine, so we never felt the need of using 
it. Armand was very thoughtful, but he 
-hadn’t done anything for three centuries 
except hunt, gamble, or make war, and 
it was too late to change the family tradi- 
tion, Then after the divorce, you see, 
Father decided to write his travel books, 
and I couldn’t bear to disappoint him. The 
doctors kept insisting that he had only 
six months to live, yet he went on for 
nine more years—” . 
She paused, for Hugh was not listening. 
He suddenly leaned forward and stared 
sharply at the mass of driftwood—now 
only a few feet from the headlights. 
hit tr t : “Francesca,” he said abruptly, “I see how 
“te Toilet Tisst€ f ; to get us out a this!” gash he turned 14 
i ! m ward her and drew a long, unstea y 
pat ae Oo, SHE evs S5X breath. “But first I'd like to ask you some- 
ompany. Chester y —™ thing, because tonight for the first time 
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Revive your skin's Glamour while you Sleep! 


When you retire leave on a film of this invigorating 
cream to help your skin stay active through the night; 


help it overcome dryness, grow soft and fresh. 


AY DAY your skin combats fatigue, ex- 
posure, strain—a dozen unfriendly 
influences which tend to make it grow slug- 
gish, languid, unattractively dry. 

At night it has to redouble its efforts to 
throw off poisonous wastes, to overcome 
dryness and exhaustion. 

To help your skin, regain its glamorous 
freshness and vitality, its delightfully 
smooth, supple texture, use the fragrant 
beauty cream made by Woodbury. None 
other combines so many helpful qualities. 

Woodbury Cold Cream, as thousands of 
women have reported, cleanses and refreshes 


tired, jaded skin. Its fine, pure oils help 


Ww 


overcome unbecoming dryness, help the 
skin grow soft, fresh, exquisitely smooth. 
An important Vitamin in this cream 


WOODBURY 
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promotes the healthy activity of the skin, 
helps arouse its vitality. And Woodbury’s 
germ-free purity assures such immaculate 
protection as no other cream can offer. 

Use Woodbury Cold Cream at bedtime, 
leaving on a thin film to help you toward 
the beauty that wins Prince Charming. At 
any beauty counter. Only$1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 
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MAIL FOR NEW 4-PIECE MAKE-UP KIT 

John H. Woodbury, Ine. 

6409 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

(In Canada) John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ont. 
Please send me neu Beauty 
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Make-up 
f Woe r 


Kit, cont Cold 
Cream; smart attract 


Woodbury Facia 


enclose 10¢ 


iining generous tul 
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seen 


I feel free to ask... . Do you think we’re 
in love again?” 

“No,” she said. Her voice was candid 
and unfaltering. “I think that once we 
were in love—youth loving itself, you 
know. Now we love each other, and that is 
—well, very much like the resurrection!” 

“The resurrection,” he said, “and the 
life. So,” he went on without a change of 
tone, “it is particularly necessary that we 
live. If you would try edging out toward 
the other side, Francesca—” 

At that moment she saw the long plank 
protruding from the heaped-up driftwood 
and guessed his intention. And as he 
crept forward in ankle-deep water on one 
side of the car, Francesca transferred her 
weight to the other side. 

First Hugh’s fingertips and then both 
hands were on the plank. He cautiously 
wrenched it loose and swung it around. 
It made an unwieldy lever, but he braced 
himself and began shoving with all his 
strength against the mass of driftwood. 

In the reflected glare of the headlights, 
his white, twisted face showed the strain 
of his efforts. But he widened the narrow 
gap inch by inch, inch by inch, then 
pushed the tangled mass of driftwood to 
one side, so that it floated past. 

Francesca became aware of voices and 
lights piercing the darkness about them. 
Upstream, at the approach to the ruined 
bridge, a car was honking wild alarms 
to the countryside; while on the opposite 
shore several lights danced like fireflies, 
and the splashing of oars could be heard. 

Only a moment ago they had been the 
last two people on the earth, and now their 
situation had suddenly become more awk- 
ward than dramatic. Then Francesca found 
herself assisted into a rowboat by a 
solemn gentleman in a sheepskin coat. 
It seemed an anticlimax that nothing 
worse than wet feet had resulted. Even the 
roadster would be saved, she was assured. 


GHE and Hugh tramped through the 
grass with squelching footsteps, follow- 
ing the solemn gentleman’s lantern until 
they reached the main road and sank back _ 
into the cushions of a sedan. Then for-the_ 
first time Francesca realized that she was 
shaking with cold and excitement, and 
that Hugh was still panting. 

For all his exhaustion, he was able ‘oe 
frown vigorously as they reached the 
fringe of Simsbury and plunged into the 
concentrated vulgarity of the marriage 
market. The radios were still blaring, 
though it was nearly midnight, and every 
other house appeared to be inhabited by 
a marrying parson. Hugh leaned forward 
and requested the driver to pull up in 
front of a blazing porch hung with signs 
announcing such diverse commodities as 
rooms for overnight guests, lunches, and 
nuptials. performed at all hours. 

Poor Hugh! He did not seem to realize 
that Betty would have come and gone at 
least an hour ago. 

The door popped open at the first touch 
of the bell, to reveal the Rev. Mr. Slemp, 
a cheery little man wearing oversize spec- 
tacles. “Come right in!” he invited. “You’re 
the first this evening. Got your license 
yet?” Without waiting for a reply, he rat- 
tled on: “Clerk’s office two blocks up the 
street, three doors from the bank corner.” 

“Thank you,” said Hugh dryly. “Could 
we trouble you to get warm for a minute?” 
He pointed down to Francesca’s sodden 
slippers, at which the Rev. Mr. Slemp 
gazed with interest as he nodded assent. 

“Tll be back as soon as I can,” Hugh 


. i | apologized, after a glance into an over- 
gq U | foot p stuffed parlor, where pinkish floor lamps 





Ls the same acid-neutralizing Prop- 
erties, Itis attractively packaged 
_ ina smart cream-and-sepia tube. 






bloomed like coy rosebuds as an ample 
lady went about pushing buttons. 

The ample lady conducted Francesca to 
an ample wood-burning stove and in- 
vited her to take off her slippers. “We’re 
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Hat Bread for Knergy 


even if you are Ked: ucing 










This sensible diet takes off weight 
without loss of strength—helps burn up 
safely the fat you lose 


ERE’S what every woman wants 

—a way to achieve lovely slen- 
derness without resorting to drastic, 
weakening diets. 





Enjoy meals like these*— 
and take off weight! 






Such reducing diets often so starve 
the body that you become weak, 
nervous, irritable. They cut down 
too much on fuel foods—frequently 
leave out bread altogether. Lacking 
fuel food, the fat you lose is not 
burned up completely. A harmful 
residue remains, which often causes 
lowered resistance and that ex- 
hausted, “washed-out” feeling. 


These typical Bread-Diet meals give 
about 1500 calories a day—the re- 
ducing allowance of the average per- 
son, moderately active, whose ideal 
weight would be 130 Ibs., but who is 
10 to 20 lbs. overweight. For more 
extreme overweight, consult your 
doctor about reducing. 











BREAKFAST 

1 glass fruit juice 

Small serving of lean meat or fish 
—or 2 eggs 

2 SLICES of BREAD or TOAST 

14 square butter—14 in. thick 

Clear coffee—1 level teaspoon sugar 


LUNCH or SUPPER 


Average serving broiled halibut 
Tomato and lettuce salad— 

1 tablespoon mayonnaise 
2 SLICES BREAD 
Clear tea or coffee plus 
1 level teaspoon sugar 










Don’t endanger your health with 
extreme diets. The Bread Diet re- 
duces weight safely. 










Rich in energy-giving carbohy- 
drates, bread helps you burn up 
more completely the fat you lose... 
and helps keep up your strength 
and energy. 









Beefsteak— 14 pound 
14 cup mashed squash 
Broccoli (average serving) 
Salad: lettuce— 

peach halves (2)— 

cottage cheese (2 tablespoons) 
2 SLICES BREAD 
1 glass milk—% pint 






So, if you’re reducing —follow this 
safe and sensible Bread Diet. Feel 
splendidly fit and in tiptop shape, 
instead of weak, half-starved and 
irritable. Enjoy two slices of deli- 
cious bread with every meal! 


Copyright, 1939, by Standard Brands Incorporated 















*Make sure, of course, that your over- 
weight is not caused by a condition that 
requires medical treatment, 












BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


With his trained skill and scientific 
equipment, the modern baker makes 
bread that is a delight to the critical 
taste—made of pure, wholesome ingre- 
dients, baked to delicious perfection. 
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St RARER ALLS. 


20-PAGE BREAD-DIET GUIDE—Tells what 
E you should weigh for your age and height 
—how to reach your ideal weight. Com- 


plete Bread-Diet menus for a whole week. 





American Institute of Baking, Dept. G-1] 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Please send my FREE copy of 

“The Right Way to Right Weight’ 
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just folks like everybody else, the Rev- 
erend and I, so you needn’t feel bashful!” 
In the same hospitable tone she added: 
“You and your young man wouldn’t care 
to order a nice fish fry after the’ceremony, 
would you? A good many couples do.” 

All at once Francesca became aware of 
her famished condition. Whether or not 
Hugh approved, she knew that she couldn’t 
exist another hour without fried fish. “I 
would!” she declared. 

When Hugh returned, after a surpris- 
ingly brief absence, Mrs. Slemp was call- 
ing from the kitchen to tell about her 
operation. Hugh paused stiffly in the door- 
way. “Francesca,” he said, looking stern 
and gloomy, “could I speak to you?” 

She followed him into the hall. “Hugh! 
What did you find out about Betty?” 

“It isn’t that,” he said. “Naturally, I felt 
that I had no right to ask questions about 
Betty under the circumstances. I felt that 
I ought to ask you first—” 

Francesca took one look at the license 
he produced from his coat pocket, and 
then she understood. For in his stern shy- 
ness of the moment, Hugh had become 
very much like the young lieutenant of 
the yellow roadster. 


MES. SLEMP delicately closed the 
kitchen door during the ceremony, but 
not even the faint sizzling or the remote 
blare of distant radios could interrupt an 
ancient splendor. Love, honor, and cherish 
were old before Simsbury was new; and 
they would still be young after all the 
world’s Gretna Greens had decayed. - 


THE TERRIBLE TEMPERED MR. BANG —hy Fontaine Fox 


“LEAVING YOUR KNITTING Bey) 
WHERE I SIT ON THE 
GOL-DARN NEEDLES!” 













“You THINK THAT MIGHT 
HELP?” 





“HE SAYS ITS HIS CONSTIPATION THAT 
MAKES HIM SO TERRIBLE TEMPERED! 
HE HAS A WHOLE DRAWER FULL OF, 








“T MOST CERTAINLY 
DO! HE’S PROBABLY LIKE 
SO MANY OF US WHO 

DON’T GET ENOUGH BULK 


IN OUR DIETS! AND 
) " ‘ALL- BRAN |S ) 






















*“NO WONDER HE 
GETS SUCH TANTRUMS 
TAKING THOSE EMERGENCY. 
DOSES ALL THE TIME! HE 

SHOULD GET AT THE CAUSE 
OF THE TROUBLE! GIVE HIM 











PARTICULARLY 
RICH IN IT! BE 
SURE HE GETS 


























THAT CRISP, CRUNCHY a And then their nearly forgotten sur- 
KELLOGGS ‘ALL-BRAN Piette CNS roundings were pushed forward like a 
FOR BREAKFAST AND DRINKS stage setting. It seemed only appropriate 
AND SEE IF HE PLENTY OF to sit down to fried fish and Mrs. Slemp’s 







DOESN'T FEEL knowing little quips as she proceeded in 
her best professional manner to put them 
at their ease. Hugh ate gloriously, with as 
much starved zest as Francesca herself, 
and he did not wince even when the par- 
son announced that theirs was his four 
hundred and sixty-fourth wedding. 

Not until they were in the hired car 
driving home was there interval for think- 
ing. Neither of them spoke a word, for 
their thoughts were not of a sort to be 
drowned out by the tinkle of small talk. 

Hugh helped her out in front of the 
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“HE'S A REGULAR LAMB NOW, SINCE HE 
JOINED THE ALI-BRAN REGULARS!” 


SOMETIME LATER 








Hcg < anachronistic hitching post. One jack-o’- 

om CAm I HoLpine ar lantern still glimmered, its spent candle 

DEAR???) aT flickering to give the effect of a sardonic 

La 2 ) ft smirk. But the house was dark, and the 

~! Ce 7 a _* ae two iron deer crouched on each side of 
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the walk, mournful and deserted. 

Their footsteps fell emptily across the 
broad veranda; yet as Hugh opened the 
living-room door and fumbled for the 
switch, they both had an uneasy feeling 
of another presence. When the lights went 
on, it was a shock to find nobody there. 

Then Francesca saw the note pinned to 
a cushion of the divan. 

The small square of hastily folded paper, 
addressed to both of them, seemed sym- 
bolical of Bouncing Bet herself—an eager 
and impulsive little message scribbled in 
reply to life’s seriousness. 

Hugh and Francesca looked at each 
other. Then Francesca took the note, un- 
folded it. She raced through it twice, but 
her eyes remained fixed on the page. 

“Then it’s bad news?” Hugh asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said, handing it to 
him. “You'll have to decide for yourself 
—because I’m going to laugh or cry.” 

Hugh read the note. There were. only 
a few lines of round, schoolgirl script, set 
down very primly, as if even the hand- 
writing had done its best to conform: 

“I know you’ve been looking for me, 
but you needn’t worry! I’ll be home when 
you find this. And I didn’t elope. At the 
last minute I thought of you—you are 
both so much older, so much wiser. And 
so we decided to be sensible and wait.” 








OULDN’T you like to avoid those 
dull, uncomfortable days due to con- 
stipation? And wouldn’t you welcomea better 
way out than just “dosing up” after the 
damage is done? If your constipation is the 
ordinary kind (due to lack of “bulk” in the 
diet) there is a better way! Go straight to : 
the cause by eating a crunchy, ready-to-eat ~TAKATIVE 
breakfast cereal — Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat | — SEREAL = 
it every day and drink plenty of water. ee 












Copyright, 1939, Kellogg Company 


Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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ELICIOUSLY full-flavored—these 





Alaska Salmon and tender young Peas 










beautiful Libby’s Bartletts. They as well as Libby’s Pears. 
e the choice of the crop that’s ripened This Model Meal has what it takes to 
perfection .. . hand-picked carefully, keep families happy. It’s well-rounded 
nderly, for Bartlett Pears so easily nutritionally, too, and costs mighty 
‘uise. little. Won't you try it soon? 
ry r © . aa 
Che halves are tender, yet firm and ~~ 
apely ... painstakingly matched for a 
liformity in every single can. And (3 .. 20 
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licate ... yet rich in flavor! TABLE-READ\ 
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Charming rooms begin on the floor! 


...with Bigelow’s Basic Rug Colors 


All you need is a notion of the kind of 
room you want and the colors you’d like. 


Then choose one of Bigelow’s smart Basic 




























Colors for your rug or carpet...and you’ re 
on your way to a lovely room in which 
the colors are charmingly and almost 
automatically harmonized. 

Too good to be true? Not zow, because 
Bigelow stylists have coordinated the 
basic colors shown below with the 
popular colors and styles in other 
homefurnishings. 

Moreover, each Basic Color 
has a great variety of tones and 
weaves and prices, to suit your 
type of room, your decorat- 


ing period and your purse! 
Don’t forget that decorating ex- 
perts say today’s style trend calls for 
wall-to-wall carpets or rug sizes large 
enough to fit your room generously. 
Ask to see Bigelow rugs in Tailor- 
Made sizes... You’ll find many sizes 
larger and smaller than the tradi- 
tional 9x 12... but all at tradition- 
ally low prices for Bigelow quality. 
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‘COLOR CLUESTO HOME BEAUTY.” 
first step to charming rooms: 
°n color harmony. In rug depart= 
write to Bigelow Weavers, Dept- 
adison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Maid, Wife, nor Widow 


(Continued from page 46) 
now youre here, I’ll have some coffee.” 

“T’ll get your breakfast, Miss Cam,” said 
Eads. 

Breakfast. But no possibility now that 
the phone would ring and the clipped, 
casual voice say, “I’ll buy your lunch if 
you’re anywhere around at one o’clock.” 
Or “I can get away early and meet you for 
cocktails.” When the telephone rang it 
wouldn’t be Tad. When the telephone rang 
. ag be Tad. Must get that into her 

ead. 

And it came to her that this was her 
first meal alone since the day they’d sent 
Bettina to tell her the news. “Take it easy,” 
her sister Bettina had said. “This is going 
to be a bit of awfully rough country. Tad’s 
been arrested.” 

Cam had laughed at that for quite a 
while. Imagine Tad! He would be furious. 
Bettina kept looking at her, and Cam had 
said: “But, angel, don’t be so serious. I 
shan’t mind being left out of the Social 
Register, really.” Cam had thought then 
that Tad had taken a drink too much. 

“It’s not like that,” Bettina had said. 

From that time on they had never left 
her alone. Bettina had stayed with her. 
Tommy had come down from college. Or 
Tad’s father or Jake Stafford, the lawyer, 
and his wife. Now they had gone back to 
their own places and their own problems. 
The tragic days were over. 

No one saw that now was the worst of 
all. They had tried to persuade her to 
come with them, to go on a trip, to do any= 
thing and everything. 

“You'll want to get out of that house,” 
Tad’s father had said, not looking at her. 
“It’s your own, of course. They can’t touch 
it. Tad’s sold everything, as you know, try- 
ing to make things up. But you’ve enough 
money of your own to live on—and you'll 
want to get out of the house, I imagine.” 

“No,” said Cam, “I want to stay in it. 
We were happy here. I'll be closer to him 
here.” 


He refuge. From childhood it had been 
her refuge. She could remember when 
she was a girl, a debutante, how she had 
always been glad to come home to it at 
night. When she was doing all the silly 
things girls do, before she found Tad, she 
had always thought, “I can go home now.” 

“T’]l buy you a lovely new house,” Tad 
had said, before they were married. 

“Never,” Cam had said, “never, never. 
I’ve a feeling about houses. We were born 
here, Bettina and Tommy and I. We al- 
ways came back to this house; we always 
knew it was here. They still come back, 
Bettina and the kids, and Tommy and his 
friends, and I should like it to go on ex- 
isting forever for our children and theirs. 
It’s—it’s roots, sweet. I need roots.” 

There hadn’t been any children. Better 
that there hadn’t, maybe. They would have 
been hurt, too, in this. 

The house was very quiet this morn- 
ing. It was without expectancy. Footsteps 
were funny things. Tad’s were different 
from anyone else’s. They were light and 
rapid, almost as though he were running 
toward her. “If you weren’t such a suc- 
cessful financier,’ Cam had told him, “'m 
sure you’d have been a wonderful tap 
dancer, and look what they make nowa- 
days! Much more than you do, for all 
you’re a young wizard.” 

And all the time—all the time—he was 
doing this thing. Tad, who was so clean, 
so thoughtful. Her mind circled. Lead | 
me not into temptation. Men, just ordinary 
men, must pray so in these times. Perhaps 
Tad had prayed so. But the temptation 
had come. Other men had done the same 
thing he had done, and got away with it. | 
Tad hadn’t got away with it. | 








This lovely Ohio bride, Mrs. Townsend anderson: says... 


“Camay is so gentle- 
it’s a treat for my skin!” 





Camay’s lather seems different to me 
...for while it’s thorough, I find it’s easier 
on my skin than the other soaps I've tried. 
Each beauty cleansing is a treat—and leaves 
my skin so gloriously fresh! 
: (Signed) HELEN ANDERSON 
ee (Mrs. Townsend G. Anderson) 
EAUTY—romance! When a girl has 
both—doesn’t it seem wise to follow 
her beauty advice? Charming Mrs. An- 


e Mrs. R. W. Plummer, charming Maryland 
bride, knows only clean skin can be lovely! 
That’s why she says, “I always use Camay!” 


Pode 





derson says, “Camay helped me keep my 
skin lovely—Camay can help you!” 
Camay, you see, has that priceless 
beauty cleansing combination of thor- 
oughness with mildness. It gets skin com- 
pletely clean ...is wonderfully gentle. 
Time and again, we've tested Camay 
against several other famous beauty soaps 
on many different types of skin. Repeat- 
edly Camay proved definitely milder! 
Try Camay for your beauty bath, too! It 
helps keep back and shoulders 
lovely, aids daintiness. And Camay’s 
price is low. Get three cakes today! 





Trade Mark Reg, 
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THE SOAP OF 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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Cameron Loring took a long, deep 
breath. In the hall mirror she had a 
glimpse of a tall young woman with a face 
done all in arches—the delicate arches of 
her brows, and the finely curved nostrils, 
and the little widow’s peak. d 

This was the woman who had been Tad 
Loring’s wife. They had been a couple to 
arrest your eye, those two. So tall and slim 
and disdainful, her black head almost as 
high as his blond one. Their dancing was 
a miracle to behold; and when they went 
dancing, people stared. They were always 
together, and they always seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. That, said Tad, was 
because when they were no longer enjoy- 
ing themselves, they went home and read 
a good book. 

There were, therefore, a good many peo- 
ple who were a trifle smug: about Tad 





1. Mrs. G. Foster’s a eee : 2. But washing the eae pene Loring’s trouble. That slim, elegant young 
Most housework for her is like nid ealletheraenchinchecnliinces man ei ue eae blue eyes had never 
playing a game. siege of the gout! Joined the herd. 


Now they had him at their mercy. It was 
that which Cameron could not bear. 

She thought of the men who had him 
at their mercy, and her heart stood still. 
They would change him so. Harden him. 
Break him. How could she tell? Without 
me, she thought. When he needs me most. 
If I could put my arms around him for a 
minute. “I forgive you. Sweet, forgive 
yourself. If I could talk to you, just one 
little minute, alone, as we used to do, so 
that I could know what is in your heart. 
It’s all inside of you, up there in that 
strange place, without one friend, lonely 
for me as I am lonely for you.” 

Suddenly, without knowing how she got 
there, she found herself in Tad’s closet, 
in the dark, holding in her arms the clothes 
he had once worn. Her face was against 
them, and she gave a little moan. And 










3. While this tiny damsel, whose 4. Cleans her windows with 


2 this is only the first day, she thought. 
<— name is Gene Ball, Windex (in jigtime or less) His own room. Books. Books every- 
A thin little gal with no And skips off to dance in her where. The things on his big built-in 
muscle at all... best party dress! dressing table. She held herself together, 





touching each little thing, opening each 
drawer. As she used to do. It had always 
been her pride and her joy to see that 
everything in that house was as he liked it. 

She had loved serving him, cushioning ~ 
him, protecting him from irritation. 

We weren’t bad, she thought, and knelt 
and put her face against the big chair 
where he used to sit. Perhaps we were 
careless and gay and too much in love with 
life. It was such a beautiful life. We didn’t 
mean to be bad. Tad didn’t mean—I’m 
dithering. I must stop it. He was the goat. 
The victim. They had to throw somebody. 
Why did it have to be Tad? 

He'll go crazy. He can’t eat if everything 
isn’t just right. He can’t sleep if every- 
thing isn’t just the way he likes it. I’ve 
spoiled him so, to bind him closer to me. 
He'll die. He always hated being shut up, 
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BETIINA said, coming in to lunch, 

ere can’t go on like this.” 
: “No,” said Cam. “You see—I’ve been 
THE SECRET WINDEX FORMULA! YET AN eo what am I? I am neither wife, maid, nor 
AVERAGE YEAR'S SUPPLY OF WINDEX COSTS pm me mee This is ie oe pri Do owe 
I ; | wear the same clothes, eat the same food, 
NO MORE THAN A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS! go places as though it hadn’t happened? He 
: is in prison. They tell him what to do. 

But nobody has told me.” 

“I think it would be a good idea if you 
saw a few people,” said Bettina casually. 
The days went on, and young Mrs. 
Loring filled them. She went to luncheons 
with her friends and ceased to mind that 
eyes were still curious upon her. She went 
to the theatre and to the opera, and re- 
membered—remembered. And music hurt 
her so that at last she could not bear it. 
Sometimes she had hideous moments of 
forgetfulness. When the day darkened, 


she would suddenly run upstairs and start 
combing her hair and making herself love- 
ly before she remembered that he wasn’t 
coming home. Once she told the chauffeur 
to drive to Tad’s office, and when she saw 
his startled look, she remembered again. 
He wasn’t at his office. Sometimes she 
awoke gay in forgetting. Today they would 
—and then remembered. 

But it was the thinking of the agony of 
Tad’s life that was the worst. His letters 
told her nothing. 

I cannot live unless I know, she thought. 
However good or bad it is, I must know. 

So the next day she took the train. 

In the warden’s waiting-room, her hands 
and feet were ice, and she could not 
breathe. She had never been to the prison 
before. It had been Tad’s wish. “If you 
don’t see it,” he had said, when they had 
sat for a few tortured moments that day 
they had said good-bye, “you can pretend 
I’m in Africa, or something.” 

But she knew he didn’t want her to see 
him in prison clothes, helpless and worse 
than helpless, he who had always been 
her man, bringing the world and the stars 
to put them at her feet. 

Now she was here, and terror shook her. 
All these men, locked up here, behind 
walls and bars, guarded with guns, in this 
gray and forbidding place. Now she was 
here to see the very thing he hadn’t wanted 
her to see but which she had to see. 


‘ae warden was tall and gray and quiet. 
He is the quietest man I ever saw, she 
thought. His eyes are kind. He is stern; but 
his eyes are kind. He understands about 
temptation. 

“Yes, Mrs. Loring,” he said. “I’m glad 
to know you. What can I do for you? I 
hope you will make it something I can do.” 

He was afraid, that she had come to ask 
for privilege. Cam understood all about 
that from the newspapers. Tad Loring 
mustn’t be treated any differently, any 
better, than any other prisoner. They 
watched—the reporters, everyone watched 
—to see if Tad Loring was getting the best 
of anything. 

“T don’t know,” Cam said, and her voice 
sounded strange and harsh. “I don’t know 
whether you can do what I want. But I 
will tell you.” 

He watched her. He had wondered why 
she had never come before. Oh, well, that 
was the way with a lot of women. Usually 
they forgot as years went by. And he’d 
heard plenty about young Mrs. Loring, 
her clothes, her beauty, her social friends. 

He wasn’t inclined to be very sorry for 
Mrs. Loring. Probably for her a man like 
Loring had gone wrong, to buy clothes for 
her elegance, and jewels. Of course it 
wasn’t for him to say, but he’d always 
thought Loring got a pretty tough break. 
Those boys all played around a good deal. 
On the other hand, there were plenty of 
men inside his prison walls for stealing a 
few hundred bucks—and Loring had 
cracked a few millions. Not that he’d got 
any of it. Or so they said. He’d just tried 
to make two or three grow where one 
grew before. 

Cam said slowly: “I do not want to see 
my husband. I do not want him to know 
I've been here. He did not wish me to 
come. I do not know—yet—whether that is 
a mistake. I wish to do what is easiest and 
best for him. After all, he has the hardest 
part of our sentence to serve.” 

That, thought the warden, was an odd 
way to put it, and he looked at her with 
more attention. 

“But—it is difficult for me to explain,” 
said Mrs. Loring, and then he saw that it 
was difficult and that she was trembling. 

“Please,” he said, “say just what you 
wish. I will help you if I can.” 

“T can’t stand it any longer if I don’t 
know what he does or where he lives or 
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lovely as her ~ | 
daughter’s—thanks to Lux! 


Mrs. Davies’ hands are certainly proof of how Lux for 
dishes can save your hands. Lux has no harmful alkali as 
harsh soaps have—doesn’t dry the precious oils of your 
skin. Hands stay soft, lovely in spite of dishwashing. 
Lux is so thrifty many women find that the BIG box 
washes dishes for about 60 meals. Active Lux suds work fast! 


BEAUTY EXPERTS SAY... 






“We can’t tell the difference be- 
tween the hands of women who jf 
use Lux for their dishes and women 
who have maids to do their work.” 
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Cross out the Bensons, Honey— 


he’s all right but she... 
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Foolish to risk good times—popularity! 
It’s easy to guard charm with MUM! 


HE REMARK about the Bensons was 

never finished. It didn’t have to be, 
for all the neighbors knew about them! 
“They could be a grand couple,” every- 
body thought. “Why doesn’t she know 
Mum would prevent any trace of under- 
arm odor?” 

Yes, why? Why do so many women 
still think a bath alone is enough, even 
for underarms—when a bath actually re- 
moves only perspiration that is past, never 
odor to come? When you forget Mum, 
underarm odor can come so quickly, 

Little else seems to count in your favor 
when this unpleasantness ruins your 





MILLIONS OF WOMEN INSIST ON MUM 


charm—so wise women use Mum every 
single day. And more women use Mum 
than any other deodorant. 


GENTLE! Even after underarm shaving 
Mum won’t irritate your skin. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering Seal tells 
you Mum is harmless to fabrics. 


CONVENIENT! It takes only 30 seconds 
for Mum. And you can apply Mum any 
time—even after you're dressed. 


DEPENDABLE! Without stopping perspi- 
ration Mum makes odor impossible for 
hours. If you prize happiness, be always 
sweet. Get Mum at your druggist’s today. 


TO HERSELF: 


IN A CLOSED CAR 
YOU HAVE TO BE 


NOWADAYS 
EVERYBODY KNOWS F 
A BATH REMOVES 
ONLY PAST ODOR, | 
MUM PREVENTS 

FUTURE ODOR! 
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{ 


Important to You — 


Thousands of women use 
Mum for sanitary napkins 
because they know that it’s 
safe, gentle. Always use 
Mum this way, too. 


SWEET. I'M GLAD 
| REMEMBERED 
MUM! 








~ TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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what he wears and eats and—if I can’t 
picture him.” She drew a deep, long breath 
to steady herself. “We love each other 
very much. It is hard to—to adjust myself. 
When he was at home—you see, he needed 
me very much,” 

The warden took a long breath himself. 
This slight, poised figure, the hard young 
face, the gallantry and the graciousness 
of her did something to him. There must 
be a lot of hurts that a woman with imag- 
ination and great emotional capacity and 
real love went through. 

He had known for some time that it was - 
worse for Tad Loring than any other man 
within those great gray walls. He had lost 
more. He had betrayed more. He suffered 
a thousand hurts that other men didn’t. 

“What do you wish me to do, Mrs. Lor-= 
ing?” he said gently. 

“If I could see—” she said. ... 

She had seen everything, and her soul 
had torn loose from its moorings. Tad 
slept in a cell that was barred. A cell that 
wasn’t big enough to move about in. There 
was nothing of him or his life that was pri- 
vate ever. Nothing. Now, at home again, 
her mind was a screen upon which every 
picture passed in review. 

Tad slept on a cot let down from the 
wall, a narrow hard bed, with harsh sheets 
and rough blankets. He was locked in at 
night—Tad—Tad was locked in. He ate in 
a great room, with thousands of men, off 
a tin plate; and drank coffee from a tin 
cup; and there were other men pressing 
close on both sides of him. Tad, who could 
never bear to be touched, who hated 
crowds, who tightened with tension when 
a cabin door closed. 

There were no flowers, there was no 
music anywhere, and Tad had loved them 
so much. Everything that had a meaning 
in his life, his full life, his beautiful life, 
had been taken away from him, 

He wore a prison uniform. 

Cam sat down in a big chair and put 
her hands between her knees and was 
very still. 

He did clerical work in the office. Stupid 
work. He was well, the warden said. 

And all the time she had walked those 
weary stones her heart beat to suffocation 
because he was only a little distance away 
from her, and she could not see him. Like 
a nightmare, but all the time it was real. 

“T have to see him,” she said aloud, and 
knew that she was still shaking inside. 
“My husband. My own husband. Who used 
to be here beside me, touching me, loving 
me, our lives touching every minute—and 
he’s there in that place. To live—while I 
live. I have to see him, but I have to know 
what I can say to him. I have to find an 


| answer that we can bear.” 


“Ts send him in,” the warden had said, 
“and I know that you will not ask 
such a thing again. But it is fair, I think, 
that you should have one talk alone.” 

Cameron Loring had stood up and 
moved over to the window. She was still 
standing there when Tad came in. Her 
eyes were hungry for him; they rested on 
him in a blaze of joy, of pain. 

I can bear it, she thought. I can bear his 
being so thin and so worn, and those 
clothes, and the color he is. I can bear 
that if I can take that beaten look away. 
He doesn’t know he looks beaten. I must 
comfort him. God give me the words. 

He stood and looked at her a long min- 
ute, and then they were in each other’s 
arms, holding desperately, making little 
sounds that were not words, holding and 
touching without words, in a desperate 
hunger and thirst, clinging together so 
that they could hardly breathe. 

It was Cam who took his arms away, 
touching his hair with fingers that ached 
over him. And then for a moment his eyes 
were arrogant and angry. 


He said, “You promised not to come.” | 

“T know,” said Cam, “but that was a mis- | 
take. So I came.” 

“Tet me look at you,” he said, and his 
voice broke. “Let me look at you.” 

His hands clasped each other, bone 
white, and the tears came; and at last she 
had him in her arms again, weeping upon 
her breast, and she knew that the words 
had come. 

“You’re my life,” she said softly, “my 
whole life. Whatever is your lot, I share. 
This, as well as all the rest. It can’t be any 
other way. Tad, if you or I had died 
—wouldn’t you have expected somewhere, 
somehow, that we would surely find each 
other again?” 

He was very still against her. Then 
quickly, breathlessly, he said, “Yes.” 

“This is a little death in life, darling,” 
Cam said. “And we’re sure of our immor- 
tality. Sure we’re going to find each other 
again. In—ten years—or twenty—it doesn’t 
matter. Not really. Any more than if I had 
died and you had to go on living and I 
had to wait for you somewhere else. The 
thing—the real thing—is that we shall not 
change, shall not lose each other along 
the way. Don’t you see?” 

He walked the length of the room and 
back before he stopped before her. “I need 
you so—it’s—” he bit it back, and man- 
aged the shadow of his old smile—“it’s not 
much fun here. And thinking of you— 
being away from you—that’s the worst.” 

“The worst for me,” said Cam, “is think- 
ing of how unhappy you are. Knowing how 
tough it is. But it wouldn’t be so tough if 
I were with you every minute, would it?” 

“No,” he said grimly. 

“T will be,” said Cam. “In good times, 
you always thought of me as being with 
you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” Tad said, and waited. 

“Tt ought to be easier here,” said Cam 
gently. “You have more time. And—I 
wouldn’t want you to think of me as the 
kind of wife who’d run out on you when 
you were in trouble. I love you such a lot. 
Not just—the you I can touch. It was— 
it is—deeper than that, isn’t it, Tad?” 

— lways,” he said, “always. You know 


it is.’ 

“Tt isn’t,” said Cameron Loring, “it isn’t 
as though we hadn’t done something to get 
ourselves into this mess.” 

“You!” said Tad Loring. “You! You 
never—Cam, you're like light.” 

“No, I was in it,” said Cam. “I had to 
be. I missed somewhere, or it couldn’t 
have happened. See? I wasn’t close enough. 
I spoiled you. I never thought of checking 
up to see what your thinking was like. 
We've got a little debt to pay, and we 
pride ourselves on paying our debts. High 
head, high heart, beloved.” 

They looked long into each other’s eyes. 

“T can bear it, Tad,” said Tad’s wife, “if 
I know we're close, if I know it isn’t licking 
you, if I know that when this little death 
in life is over I'll find you again. You. And 
we've got to keep growing at the same 
rate, or we might miss.” 

He said, “Looks as if I’'d better not miss.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Cam. 


HE house welcomed her back. The din- 

ing room was soft with candles, and 
there was a small coal fire in the grate. 

Sitting there alone, Cameron Loring’s 
heart ached so that she thought it would 
break. There would be moments like this. 
Tad didn’t have any coal fire, or soft 
candles. There would always be these mo- 
ments in the weary years ahead. Tad was 
alive, and she was alive, and the sands 
were running fast. But something that 
wasn’t her heart had found its moorings. 

“‘T’m not afraid,” she said softly. “Any- 
body can take what’s coming to him when 
he knows he’s got a chance to come out 
on the other side.” 


Does some man want to 
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buy jewels for your hands? 


Have you the kind of hands that say 
jewels to a man?—Hands he likes to 
See wearing HIS ring, HIS bracelet? 

If you take care of a house—a baby 
—or work at a job every day—it isn’t 
easy to keep your hands looking 
smooth, youthful, softly, seductively 
feminine. 

But today thousands of women 
have found a way to do it. They’re 
using Danya—the wonderful new- 
type hand lotion. 

Danya is based on an absolutely 
new formula. One remarkable thing 
about Danya is that many women buy 
it after one trial—because they find it 
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works so quickly and effectively. No 
drying alcohol or glycerine in Danya. 
Instead, a special formula for improv- 
ing hand skin. Most important in 
this special formula is Vitamin A, 
the ‘‘skin-vitamin.’’ It took the 
resourcefulness of modern science to 
put this vitamin, so necessary for skin 
health, into a hand lotion. Every time 
you use Danya, you are bringing to 
your skin a little of this precious 
Vitamin A. 

Get a bottle of Danya today. Or 
send for a Vanity-size bottle free. 
Pond’s, Clinton, Connecticut, makers 


of Pond’s Creams. 









By DR. JOSEPHINE H. KENYON 
Director of the Health and Happiness Club 


EAR MorTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
Happiness CLus: 

The baby’s daily bath can be 
one of the most pleasant events of 
the day for the young mother. 
It almost never resolves itself into 

a humdrum task. There are always the in- 
centive of learning how to do the job more 
expertly and the fun of watching the baby 
enjoy his bath and, later, of seeing him 
play in the water. But no one knows in- 
stinctively how to bathe a baby. If you 
seem a little clumsy at first, don’t be dis- 
couraged—you will learn quickly. 

Your doctor must decide when the baby 
is to have his first sponge or tub bath. 
The newborn baby’s skin is coated with 
a waxlike substance, which we now ap- 
preciate as a protective covering and allow 
the baby to use as such. In many hospitals 
the procedure is to leave this covering on 
the skin, untouched, until it wears off or 
until the baby is ten days or so old. 

When the time comes for the first bath, 
you will want to have everything ready. 
So a few weeks before the baby’s birth, 
assemble the articles that will be needed. 
Keep everything in marked boxes or 
bureau drawers, protected from dust and 
handling, away from your belongings. 

For bathing the baby you may use a 
folding tub, an oval enamel or compo- 
sition tub, or a large dishpan. The col- 
lapsible, square-end tub combined with 
a canvas-top dressing table is, I think, the 
84 


most convenient. This tub may stand on 
its wooden frame in the adult bathtub, 
be filled by means of a rubber tube con- 
nected with the faucet, and, after the bath 
is completed, the waste water may be 
drained into the tub. You may bathe the 
baby in the adult tub. But bending over 
may be hard on the young mother’s back, 
and she is usually too inexperienced in 
the beginning to feel secure. When the 
child is four or five months old, the large 
tub, filled to a depth of five inches or so, 
is satisfactory and allows the child more 
freedom to splash. 

You can probably accustom yourself 
to testing the temperature of the water 
with your elbow; but a bath thermom- 
eter is, of course, more accurate. It should 
be from _99° to 102° F. and feel warm 
but not hot. Never leave the hot water 
running in the tub while the child is in 
the bath, as the baby’s skin is delicate. 

Wear a clean washdress while giving 
the bath. Have a bath towel or a 40” 
Square of a woven cotton material ready 
to wrap the baby in. You can tuck the 
towel in your belt or tie it around your 
waist. Keep the room between 70° and 
72° F. If it gets cooler than this, wrap a 
blanket around the towel and baby. Slip 
a linen towel underneath them and pat 
the baby dry. 

A mild white soap is best. You can make 
a few days’ supply of soap jelly by shaving 
and dissolving a small quantity of soap in 
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hot water. Keep the jelly in a wide-mouth 
bottle. Some mothers prefer to rub soap 
on their own hands and then transfer the 
lather to the baby’s body. Don’t rub soap 


‘upon the baby’s skin. 


First, clean the baby’s ears and nose. 
Next, wash his face with water and his 
buttocks with oil or water. Then lather 
his body and put him into the tub to rinse 
off the soap and to let him enjoy the sooth- 
ing and relaxing effect of the warm water. 

You can buy sterilized toothpick swabs 
for cleansing nostrils, ears, fingernails, and 
toenails. To make these yourself, wash 
your hands thoroughly, dip the flat end of 
a toothpick in boiled water, and wrap a 
bit of sterilized absorbent cotton around 
the wet tip. Keep the supply in a clean box. 

When you clean the baby’s nose, dip the 
tip of a swab lightly in oil and turn it 
gently in the outer part of the nostril to 
soften and dislodge any crust. Use a clean 
toothpick for each side. Then dip a clean 
swab in water and turn it in the outer part 
of the ear canal. Never push it in the 
ear farther than you can see. 

Cotton balls may be used instead of 
washcloths. They have the advantage of 
being ready, fresh, and clean whenever 
they are required, Sterilized absorbent 
cotton is sold in containers out of which 
you can pull just the quantity needed. 
After each use, throw the cotton away. If 
you prefer to use washcloths, have on 
hand several (Continued on page 121) 


Want a rosy, thriving baby? Study Martha! 


First Year: 


4 MONTHS 


“Doctors speak so highly of them—that’s the 
best reason for choosing Clapp’s Foods,” Martha 
Michener’s mother says. “But it was nice, too, 
that Martha was just crazy about the flavors! 


“You can see why Clapp’s are so good—the 
Clapp people have 18 years’ experience. They 
were the first to make baby foods, and they’re 
the only big company that makes nothing else.” 


Runabout Years: DOING BEAUTIFULLY...ON CLAPP’S 


2 YEARS 


* 





““Never any of this won’t-eat business with 
Martha. Lots of babies get fussy as they grow 
older—don’t take kindly to coarser foods. But 
Martha went on to her new Clapp’s Chopped 
Foods without a bit of trouble. 

“They have the nice flavors she was used to 
in her Strained Foods, of course, and they’re so 
evenly cut, just the texture doctors advise for 
older babies.” 


STRAINED 


FOR BABIES....CHOPPED 





“Weighing day was great fun! Martha al- 
ways made a splendid gain—one time she put 
on 4 pounds 8 ounces in 3 months! She was so 
active and sturdy, too, the picture of health. 
Plenty of vitamins and minerals in her Clapp’s 
Strained Foods, all right. 


“Her baby book shows that she started to 
feed herself the day she was a year old!” 


“Martha likes variety—she has 3 toy elephants 

of different colors—and she’s the same way 
about food. Clapp’s gives her a wide choice— 
she still gets 12 kinds of Chopped Foods, includ- 
ing the substantial Junior Dinners and that 
grand new Pineapple Rice Dessert. 


“Yes, we're very proud of Martha’s health 
record. If you want a baby to have the best, I’m 
sure it pays to insist on Clapp’s!” 


<2 CLAPP’S BABY FOODS 
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A GRAND START...ON CLAPP’S STRAINED FOODS 


Py 


STRAINED jy 


17 VARIETIES 


Every food approved by doctors. 
Pressure-cooked, smoothly strained 
but not too liquid—a real advance 
over the bottle. Clapp’s—first to 
make baby foods—has had 18 years’ 
experience in this field. 

Soups —Vegetable Soup «+ Beef 
Broth* Liver Soup* Unstrained Baby 
Soup « Strained Beef with Vegetables 


Vegetables—Tomatoes + Aspara- 
gus * Spinach + Peas « Beets « Car- 
rots * Green Beans « Mixed Greens 
Fruits —Apricots + Prunes « Apple 
Sauce .« Peaches and Pears 
Cereal —Baby Cereal 


CHOPPED 
ODDS = 


12 VARIETIES 


More coarsely divided foods for chil- 
dren who have outgrown Strained 
Foods. Uniformly chopped and sea- 
soned, according to the advice of 
child specialists. Made by the pio- 
neer company in baby foods, the 
only one which specializes exclu- 
sively in foods for babies and young 
children. 


Soup —Vegetable Soup 


Junior Dinners —Beef with Vege- 
tables * Lamb with Vegetables 
Liver with Vegetables 

Vegetables —Carrots + Spinach 
Beets « Green Beans « Mixed Greens 


Fruits—Apple Sauce « Prunes 


Dessert—Pineapple Rice Dessert 
with Raisins 


Free Booklets—Send for valuable 
information on the feeding of ba- 
bies and young children. Write to 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., 777 Mount 
Read Blvyd., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PLANNED 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIVING 


Future Use and Christmas Spirit 






1. Plaster angel group may be decoration for the season or all year round. 
Three small angels; $2.25 group. One tall angel, 844” h.; $2; white with 
yellow, blue, green, or coral. W. & J. Sloane, 575 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


2. There’s no age limit on this dressing-table set—any woman will like 
it. Brush, comb, and mirror; bleached maple with red and green moss- 
rose design; $5.95 exp. col. Lord & Taylor, 38th St. & 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


3. A natural-wood salad bowl for Christmas, filled with pungent bal- 
sam, cedar, and colored pine cones is an ideal gift. Bowl, 9” diam., 
2” deep; $1.25. James McCutcheon, 49th St. and 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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4, Clever table decoration: A sleigh tray, to be filled with small gifts, 
fruit, or your own homemade: cookies. Made of wood, painted red, 
white or green; 18” x 814”; $3.25. Yale Barn, East Canaan, Conn. 


5. We all know someone whose fancy we can play up to with this lobster 
set; cracker, 85¢ ea.; pick, 45¢ ea.; red finish on aluminum. Red pottery 
salt and pepper set, 85¢. Madolin Mapelsden, 825 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


6. For mantel or table centerpieces: Modern white pottery gazelles and 
fan-shaped vase. Even one piece makes a handsome gift. Gazelles, 91/4” 
h.; $2.85 ea. Vase, 10” 1., $2.85. John Wanamaker, 9th St. & B’way, N. Y. C. 


7. White tile wall bracket with fruit or flower design in multi- 
colors, 7%”-sq. tile, $3.35 exp. col.; white pots, 4”, 40¢ each. Nice 
for growing plants. Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


8. Plaster wall bracket—that inevitably smart decorative touch that 
costs so little; gilt finish; 914” h. x 734” w.; holds favorite figures or 
plants; $3 pr. exp. col. James McCutcheon, 49th St. & 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


9. New! Cellophane place mats, 12” x 18”; white with cotton warp in yel- 
low, chartreuse, peach, or all white; 50¢ ea. Rayon napkin, 16” sq., matches 
warp; 40¢ ea. exp. col. Lord & Taylor, 38th St. and 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


10. Towel set, always a welcome gift, smartly packed in oval box; 
2 bath towels, 2 face towels, 2 washcloths; yellow, jade green, azure 
blue, peach, or rose with white stripe; $2.95. Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 


11. Quality at a price! Genuine-leather desk set with 22K-gold tooling. 
Hand blotter, calendar, letter opener, inkwell, and pad, 12” x 19”: 
brown, green, or blue; $2.50. Scully & Scully, 506 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


12. Nice low bowl and a pair of pert birds are a ready-made table 
centerpiece. White pottery bowl, 1034”; $5.00; turquoise blue and 
white pottery birds, 334” h.; $4.00 pr. Gerard, 48 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


13. Traveling bag, a carryall for short trips or that golf date. Beige 
canvas with simulated-calfskin handles and trim; waterproofed inside 
and out; 1844” 1. x 14” h.; $2.95. Scully & Scully, 506 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


14. Double picture frame looks like a compact when closed; fits into 
purse; white, black, blue, red, chartreuse, or pink enamel, gold-wash 
trim; 3” sq.; $2.50 exp. col. Evelyn Reed, 524 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


15. A really pretty hurricane lamp for mantel or table. Danish pew- 
ter, 5” base, 115g” h.; engraved glass hurricane globe; tiny beading 
around top; $3.35 ea. with candle. Daniel Low & Co., Salem, Mass. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE STORES MENTIONED 
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Some day number 
66123 may help . 


save a life 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


Number 66123 may mean little to you. 
But to the physician, charged with the 
responsibility of protecting human life, 
it is reassuring. 

That number identifies a particular 
unit of a Squibb vaccine used to pre- 
vent a deadly disease. It is Squibb’s 
assurance to the doctor that the finished 
product in every way measures up to 
rigid advance specifications. A sign that 
its preparation has been tested and con- 
trolled from beginning to end. 

Years from now, by means of that 
control number we can check back and 


tell when the product was made, which 
Squibb laboratory technicians were con- 
cerned, what their tests showed. 

This same system of leaving nothing 
to chance, of carefully checking each 
step and recording the results under an 
individual number, is regular procedure 
for every Squibb product. Thus, you 
will find an individual control number 
—not merely on.Squibb professional 
items used by doctors—but also on such 
familiar home necessities as Squibb 
Mineral Oil, Aspirin, Milk of Magnesia, 
Cod Liver Oil. 





THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 


AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 





Boppy’s Conquest 


(Continued from page 38) 
lemonade in the world. Furthermore, 
you know I am practically a teetotaler.” 

Katherine’s mind surged with a sudden 
confusion of values. She was angered, hurt 
to the point of insult, that he had concealed 
the truth from her. “George, I—I—I just 
don’t see why you—” 

“Katherine dear,” George said, “I did 
it because you were lonely. I did it because 
I knew Josh knew all the people you want 
to know. And you liked Josh, and you 
liked Martha, dear. They are good people.” 

“But, George! Don’t you see? A bar- 
tender! It—it’s just so terribly different 
from all the hopes I’ve had for so long.” 

Boppy gulped painfully. He rested his 
cheek against her graying hair. He looked 
down reverently at her wrinkled, knuckly 
hand, which clutched his sleeve. “I was 
wrong, dear. I’m sorry I was wrong. But 
there’s just one thing: there is no differ- 
ence between the way you are feeling 
about poor Josh, and the way you imagine 


the professors and their wives feel about | 
us. To me, we are all people, and none of | 


us is wrong for being what we are.” 
“You're right,’ Katherine whispered. 





“TI know you're right, and I am ashamed. | 


But—” The old lady’s jaws tightened in 


the ancient, savage way of the woman | 


fighting for a place for her children and 
for herself. “Our neighbors are cruel!” 


HAT Katherine didn’t know was that | 


the world of the scholar and the world 
of business are separate. Often the towns- 
folk resented the fact that the college, 
with its magnificent grounds and build- 
ings, paid no taxes. 


Thus it was that, along with the first | 
flurry of snow, there came a flurry of in- | 


dignant letters published in the Daily Sen- 
tinel. The first letter, signed by the select- 
men, stated that hopes and even prayers 
were entertained for a mild winter. The 
town treasury was empty, due to expenses 
incurred in repairing hurricane and flood 
damage. But if the college, like any up- 


right citizen, were compelled to pay a/| 


small tax, money would be adequate for | 


snow removal. As it stood, the selectmen 


ironically suggested that everyone, includ- | 
ing students, faculty, and mere citizens, | 


equip with snowshoes and dogteams. 

A sheaf of rebuttals from several faculty 
members arrived next day at the Sentinel 
office. The most irate was published forth- 
with. What would the town be but a Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village without the great 
institution of learning that supported it? 
Did not two thousand students and four 
hundred faculty members buy their 
worldly goods from the businessmen of 
the town? Did not these same business- 
men realize that they could improve their 
intellects by attending free lectures and 
concerts? That they could send their chil- 
dren to the college, free? Let them raise at 
once the funds for snow removal. Against 
the weather, neither hope nor prayer had 
ever proved efficacious. 

This rebuttal was signed by the Fletch- 
ers’ nearest neighbor, Professor Wilfred 
Ilartley Jenks. The infuriated selectmen 
composed a sizzling reply and mailed it 
to the Sentinel for publication a week 
later. It was never published. As if to prove 
both sides equally right and equally 
\vrong, a two-day blizzard came roaring 
{rom the northeast. Power lines were dis- 
abled. Presses stopped. Business stopped. 
Everything stopped but wind and snow, 
and the restless imagination of Boppy. 

The storm began on a Friday night, late. 
By Sunday eighteen inches had fallen. 


“George,” said Katherine, staring un- | 


easily through a rimed windowpane, 
“this can’t last forever.” 
“Why not?” said Boppy hopefully. 
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Soft Hands tell him 
youre a woman to be Ae 


Don’t let ‘Winter Dryness” sadly 
roughen and chap your hands. Read 
how other women help prevent this... 





RS. DENONCOUR’S HUSBAND noticed 


‘ tive LOVE’S LOVE'S 

L her unromantic hands—‘‘ike sand- REPELLED INVITED 
paper,” she confesses, from weather and i | Dry, rough hands soon helped 
daily washing for two babies. Water and i > to adorable smoothness because 
cold are drying to hand skin. \ Jergens Lotion supplies beauty- 
i : giving moisture for the skin. 


But Mrs. Denoncour used Jergens 
Lotion. “And now,” she writes, “my hands 
are nice and soft!’”* Jergens furnishes | 
new beautifying moisture for your skin. : 





Many doctors help soften harsh skin ae 
with two fine ingredients, both in Jergens soni cca’ ON 
Lotion. Helps prevent unfortunate rough- apoRABLE HANDS 
ness and chapping if used faithfully. Never 
sticky! Fragrant! Jergens quickly helps 
you have soft hands that invite love. 
Start today to use Jergens Lotion, like 
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See for yourself—entirely free how Jergens Lotion 
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thousands of delightful women. 50¢, 25¢, 
10¢, $1.00—at beauty counters. 
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| furnishes beautifying moisture for ur hand skin. 
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richer 1n vitamins 
than cod liver oil 


yet tastes like orange candy 


ala NEW EMULSION tastes so goad that children will gladly pour it like 
syrup on toast or cereal or i¢e cream. And so will you! One taste 


of Vi-Delta will prove to you why children actually ask for it. They 


like its true, orange candy flavor! 

Vi-Delta Concentrate is prepared from a blend of fish liver oils by a 
process exclusive in America with Lederle Laboratories. Cod liver oils 
an unpleasant, fishy after-taste. In 
Vi-Delta Emulsion the concentfate is emulsified, dispersed in a malt 
sugar base and flavored with pur€ orange juice. Does not stain clothing. 


Ask your doctor about the importance of a steady intake of Vitamins 


A and D. 
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VI-DELTA 
EMULSION 


(VITAMINS A and D) 


Also: “Vi-Delta Liquid Concentrate 
4ederle”—a palatable, digestible con- 
centrate for infants, in 5 cc. and 30 cc. 
dropper bottles; and ““Vi-Delta Liquid 
Concentrate (Capsules) Bederle’’ for 
all members of the family: packages of 
25, 50 and 100. 
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“{ hope it lasts a week,” supported Ted. 
“No school.” 

Katherine turned toward the children. 
“Tf there’s no school tomorrow,” she said, 
“Tll give you your lessons right here.” 

“No!” Anne protested. 

“No!” echoed Ted. 

“Then,” said Katherine promptly, “you 
can shovel snow.” 

A pained look crossed Boppy’s face. He 
tried to drift unnoticed from the room, but 
Katherine halted him. 

“You, too, George! You’re always read- 
ing stories of the polar wastes. I guess a 
little snow shoveling won’t hurt you.” 

Boppy considered gravely. “Well, but— 
I think I ought to go to the office.” 

“In this gale? Not a bit of it! You’d per- 
ish in the attempt.” Katherine’s eyes 
lighted as a sudden thought struck her. 
“Besides, you know, it’s Sunday!” 

Boppy wilted slowly, and Katherine, 
bundling the children into skisuits and 
mittens, issued orders. “First, I want a 
good, clear path to the clothesline. Make 
it wide, too. Tomorrow’s washday.” 

“Ought to wait till it stops snowing,” 
complained Boppy. 

“If you did,” Katherine informed him, 
“you’d want to wait till the sun melted the 
paths for you. Always, everywhere we’ve 
lived, our paths have been the last to be 
shoveled. It’s a disgrace I’m not going to 
stand for—in this town!” 

Boppy made a last, desperate attempt to 
avoid the work. “There’s only one shovel, 
Kate. Let Ted and Anne take turns. I’1]—” 

“You'll find a new shovel, of suitable 
size,” triumphed Kate, “for everyone but 
Henry. He’s too young to go out in this.” 

“Three shovels?” gulped Boppy. 

“I bought them a week ago, after all this 
talk about the snow-removal situation,” 
Katherine said. 

Such foresight as Katherine’s was, to 
Boppy, almost tragically magnificent. Dis- 
consolately, he shouldered into his coat 
and arctic gaiters and led the way to the 
back yard. In a matter of moments, en- 
couraged by Anne and Ted, Boppy began 
transforming the ordeal of work into soar- 
ingly dramatic play. 

Somewhere up the road a dog howled 
for admittance to his master’s home. 

“Hisst!” said Boppy, his brown eyes nar- 
rowed against the bitter, snow-studded 
gale. “Halt! Hark!” 

Anne and Ted clustered about him in 
the trifling area they had cleared. “What, 
Boppy? Boppy, what is it?” 

“Wolves!” croaked Boppy, as if in dread. 

“Will they attack us, Boppy?” asked 
Anne. “Will they eat us up?” 

Boppy, head bowed to the storm, nod- 
ded. “Yes. Pardners, I’m sorry I got you 
into this fix. But unless we dig in, they’ll 
get us!” 

“I know where the snow’s deepest, 
Boppy!” declared Ted. “The road out front! 
It’s awful deep!” 


AN hour later, Kate looked out to see a 
beautiful but utterly needless trench 
zigzagging across the road. In the trench, 
crawling toward her on all fours, was 
Boppy in the role, apparently, of some un- 
tamed brute of the frozen tundras, prob- 
ably a wolf. Boppy appeared to be snarl- 
ing. Then, through a rift in the blown 
snow, she saw Ted and Anne, quak- 
ing with delight and feigned terror, ready 
to smack Boppy with a shovelful of snow. 
Katherine rapped her thimble on the win- 
dowpane—and the fun was over. 

“I never can understand,” began Kath- 
erine, when she had broomed off their 
clothes and they stood in the hall await- 
ing her charges, “why you can’t apply to 
useful work the same energy expended in 
your ridiculous play-acting!” 

“Well,” began Boppy, “you see, Kate, 
it came about in this way—” 


“Wolves were trailing us!” exclaimed 
Anne. 

“So we had to dig in!” supported Ted. 

“Nonsense!” Katherine gazed with in- 
tensifying scrutiny at Boppy, who leaned 
against the glass panel at one side of the 
door. “George! You’re exhausted!” 

Boppy suddenly raised his arm in a ges- 
ture demanding silence. He was staring 
intently through a pane in the door panel. 
“Kate! Look!” 

Katherine hurried to the panel on the 
other side of the door. The children stayed 
close to her. Katherine’s face drew taut 
with astonishment and suspense. Mrs. 
Wilfred Hartley Jenks, the neighbor who 
had never visited her, never given the 
slightest sign that Katherine was on earth, 
was standing on her doorstep. 

“It’s Mrs. Jenks!” breathed Katherine. 
“She—she’s looking!” 

Mrs. Jenks hesitated. They watched as 
she turned her head to glance up the im- 
passably drifted road toward the Ham- 
mets’, then back again toward the invit- 
ingly cleared trench in which Boppy and 
his grandchildren had baffled the wolves. 

Mrs. Jenks, in her snow-powdered fur 


* * * 


COMING IN DECEMBER 
THE BROOD 


A powerful story of a pioneer 
boy who grew up between 
sunup and dark, by a new 
Good Housekeeping author 


HOWARD FAST 
* * * 


coat, looked distinguished—and extremely 
anxious. She struggled slowly through the 
heavy snow that lay between her and the 
mouth of Boppy’s trench. She paused once 
again, gazing in the direction of the Ham- 
mets’ house. Then she turned decisively 
into the trench leading to the Fletchers’ 
door. 

While Mrs. Jenks was making her de- 
cision, Boppy assumed the voice of a 
wildly excited radio announcer. 

“She pauses uncertainly!” he cried. “She 
turns away! She turns back! She enters the 
trench. She gains headway! She comes 
toward us rapidly—left, right, left and 
right! What footwork! She—” 

Ted added to the general confusion by 
tapping a brass jardiniere with an um- 
brella handle and shouting, “End of first 
round!” 

“George!” demanded Katherine. “Stop 
this instant! There’s something wrong. 
That woman’s troubled.” 

Boppy drew back from his position at 
what he now thought of as a loophole in 
a fort. He whispered, “In their troubles 
they humble themselves before us.” 

With that, Boppy opened the front door 
and cleared the snow from the steps in 
time for Mrs. Jenks to avail herself of his 
chivalry. Katherine took a swift, all-seeing 
glance at the living room. It was in fair 
order—not immaculate, but passable. Ex- 
cept for Ike, the setter. Horrors! 


“Anne!” gasped Katherine. “Quick! Ike’s | 


going to be sick on the blue rug.” 


In the nick of time, the children rushed | 


the hiccoughing Ike to the back entry. 


No sooner had they disappeared than | 


Boppy ushered Mrs. Jenks into the hall. 
“Oh, this terrible blizzard!” said Mrs. 
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Use Beautiful DECAL Transfer Decorations 
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Set of 6 and 1 Old Dutch label. 
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Jenks nervously. “I don’t know what I’d 
have done, if it weren’t for that path to 
your door. And I—I feel so guilty, Mrs. 
Fletcher, for not having called on you. 
But I’m so distressed about Will—my hus- 
band, you know. He’s got one of his bron-= 


chial attacks. And— Oh, have you got any | 


brandy?” 
‘Tm afraid we haven’t, Mrs. Jenks,” 
said Katherine. 


Mrs. Jenks’ nervousness increased. She | 


said: “I know it’s unfair that on my first 
visit I should come begging for help. But, 
you know, I grew sort of desperate. I’ve 
called and called the doctor, but the phone 
is dead. And even if I could stand the trip 
downtown, you can’t buy brandy on Sun- 
day without a prescription, and poor Will 
is really quite sick, and—” 

Boppy began to pace the floor, his arms 
locked at his back. He resembled a small 
general planning a monumental campaign. 
“I think,” he said to Mrs. Jenks, “I may 
be able to help you. I know a man who 
will let me have brandy in an emergency, 
even on Sunday.” 

Katherine, instantly realizing whom he 
meant, averted her eyes. 

“But the roads aren’t plowed. There’s no 
way of getting to town,” said Mrs. Jenks. 

“I have snowshoes,” said Boppy proudly. 
“In a world gone ski mad, I alone am 
equipped with snowshoes.” 

The more they protested that at his age 
he shouidn’t make the trip on such a day, 
the more determined Boppy grew, and the 
more heroic became his role. At length 
they helped him into his boots. They 
watched him anxiously as he strode off, 
vanishing in the snow. 

“I won’t have a moment’s peace,” stated 
Mrs. Jenks, “till he gets back safely. I 
wish he hadn’t gone.” 

“Well,” admitted Katherine, “so do I. 
He’s my husband, and I love him, but he’s 
an adventuresome old fool!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Fletcher! Oh, no! He’s dar- 
ling. He’s sweet. He has the most beautiful, 
twinkly eyes.” 

As Mrs. Jenks departed for her home 
and her ailing husband, she felt bound to 
Katherine in a common affection and 
anxiety for Boppy. When noon came, then 
early afternoon, and no familiar figure in 
sight, Katherine’s feeling of suspense be- 
came fear. The children hovered at the 
front window to watch for him. To them, 
Boppy was a rollicking, invincible giant, 
proof against the demons of cold and 
storm. To Katherine he was an old man, 
already half-exhausted by his ridiculous 
exertions. By two o’clock her normally 
steady nerves had grown jumpy. Twice, 
while looking from the window, she had 
seen Mrs. Jenks looking from her window. 
The two women waved at each other 
encouragingly. But Katherine began to 
imagine Boppy fallen in a drift, struggling 
to his feet, staggering on. “Exactly!” she 
berated herself almost tearfully, “as he 
would wish to have me imagine him!” 


{pe manner of Boppy’s actual return 
was more glorious and amazing than 
anything Katherine could have fancied. 
The suspense created by his prolonged ab- 
sence was not wholly by design. Truth was 
that Boppy’s old legs, already weary, had 
played out. He was really frightened at the 
prospect of the long trek home, uphill, 
into the teeth of the blizzard. Yet he could 
not bear the ignominy of sending a younger 
courier in his place. 

Thus Josh Plantagenet had provided not 
only the brandy but—at Boppy’s request— 
the names and dormitory addresses of 
several students who attended Professor 
Jenks’ inspiring courses in English liter- 
ature. Partly by Boppy’s artful exaggera- 
tions and partly by reason of human na- 
ture, the rumor got around that thirty or 
forty people in the remote hill section of 


nae eh ene 


town were dying of pneumonia, strepto- 
coccus sore throats, gunshot wounds, and 
starvation. On the snow-blown street cor- 
ners citizens and scholars gathered to say 
in effect that the serum must go through. 

Approximately at the moment when 
Katherine had given up hope of again 
seeing Boppy alive, Ted and Anne 
shrieked: “Nana! Look!” 

Katherine rushed to the window and 
pressed her nose to the pane next to 
her grandchildren’s noses. Into view, veiled 
in the sweeping snow, pushed a huge, red 
shield, curved like the prow of a man-of- 
war. Behind the shield Katherine made 
out the lines of a ten-ton truck, its cab 
as high as a locomotive’s. Behind it another 
plow-thrusting truck, and another, roll- 
ing the drifts to either side. 

Magnificent in sound and size, the pro- 
cession turned into the road. The front 
truck was thrusting its plow abreast of 
the Jenks’ house. For once oblivious to 
drafts and incoming snowflakes, Katherine 
opened her door, the better to see. 

In the cab of the leading truck, his face 
to the frost-rimed windshield, rode Boppy 
Fletcher. At the wheel beside him sat the 
truck driver—a man of barrel chest and 
cauliflower ears. His name was Butch 
Aggriponi. The cab door opened. Boppy 
descended, waving a stubby arm. 

“Hold her, boys!” Katherine heard him 
shout. “End of the line!” 

Katherine noticed that Mrs. Jenks had 
opened her front door. Mrs. Jenks looked 
cordial, relieved, and nonplused. From 
cab number two a tall, self-assured man 
dismounted and approached Boppy. Kath- 
erine recognized Josh Plantagenet. He and 
Boppy were now bowing to Mrs. Jenks, 
who was apparently inviting them inside. 
Boppy was carrying a bottle-shaped pack- 
age. Katherine was positive that the bath- 
robed figure, standing back out of the 
chill, was Professor Jenks himself. Then 
the door closed, and Katherine’s attention 
shifted to the occupants of the trucks. 

She recognized several of the town’s 
leading businessmen. In the front truck, 
in the act of swarming over the sides, was 
an army of cheering students, intermin- 
gled with some of the younger and more 
able-bodied professors. In a spirit of hearty 
cooperation, citizens, faculty members, and 
students attacked the job of clearing side- 
walks and driveways. Butch Aggriponi 
reassumed charge of his truck fleet and 
piloted it up the road and back again. 


N A daze Katherine closed her door. 
From a window she watched the drifts 
vanish. Sometime during the vanishing 
process she must have given the children 
permission to don skisuits and go out, for 
she noticed them riding in the plow driven 
by Mr. Butch Aggriponi. They seemed un- 
usually happy. 

Boppy emerged from Mrs. Jenks’ house 
to issue an order and pop back in. The 
order resulted in the clearing of Kath- 
erine’s laundry yard by a crew of four— 
Mr. Rip Skillinger, wrestler; M. André 
Cheruy, Associate Professor of French; 
Ed Kynoch, druggist; and Henry West- 
over Clyde, a prominent junior at college. 

Stammering her gratitude, Katherine | 
served them coffee in her living room. 
Through them she learned that citizens 
and college authorities had combined re- 
sources and manpower; the streets of the 
town were being cleared. A new state of 
amity existed between town and college. 
A man named Fletcher, said Katherine’s 
guests, had instigated the scheme. 

“A personality,” said Professor Cheruy. 

“A character,” said the Big Man on} 
Campus. 

“A card,” said the druggist. 

“Swell old coot,” said the wrestler. 

“My husband,” murmured Katherine. 

Much later that evening a reporter from 
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HAZEL BARBOUR—known 
to millions of radio fans 
who follow “One Man’s 
Family,” radio’s most 
popular dramatic serial, 
on the N.B.C. Red Net- 
work Thursday nights— 
on Pacific Coast Red Net- 
work Stations Sunday 
nights. 


OW-—every tea ball a tea 

FILTER! With Tender Leaf 
Tea Balls, you not only get the 
choice, young, TOP leaves of the 
tea plant—you get a new, superior 
method of making tea that is 
ALWAYS clear and sparkling— 
NEVER cloudy or speckled. 


And the FLAVOR! It’s the deli- 
cious full flavor of Tender Leaf Tea 
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/ “The new TENDER LEAF 
_TEA BALLS are wonderful!” 


*HELLO!... Oh, I'm so glad you called... 
doing anything but having a cup of tea. I made it with one 
of the new Tender Leaf Tea Balls, and they're WONDERFUL 
... No, the tea is packed in a new kind of filter paper—the 
hot water FILTERS through it, so you get ALL the flavor 
and no stray tea leaves in your cup... You'll like Tender 
Leaf Tea better than ever—come on over and have a cup. 





















No, I wasn’t 
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itself—no “foreign” taste. The filter 
paper is tasteless, odorless, in- 
soluble in water. 


Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to serve tea made with the 
new different Tender Leaf Tea 
Balls. Your grocer has them 8 or 
20 to the package. Also Tender 
Leaf Tea in 3'4- and 7-oz. pack- 
ages. Enjoy it today! 


Copyright, 1939. by Standard Brands Ine. 


The new Tender Leaf Tea Ball 
is a tea FILTER—no cloudi- 
ness or specks of tea in the cup. 


= the Daily Sentinel called. It was one too 

Sh ld tH. arr1e d many for Katherine when Boppy, with 
ou great dignity, informed the young man 

that, as hero in the recent crisis, he, Boppy, 


. o wished to remain strictly anonymous. 
people fig ht “George!” exclaimed Katherine, after . 
7 the reporter had gone. “Why didn’t you 
let him use your name?” 

Boppy geared himself to an attitude of 
humble self-sacrifice. “I am not a pub- 
licity seeker,” he informed her—then 
added, a little sheepishly, “Besides, they 
all know it was I, anyway.” 

“Well—there! I might have known!” 
sputtered Katherine. “But tell me more 
about your visit at the Jenks’.” 

“Tve told all, a hundred times!” groaned 
Boppy. “But, heavens! I forgot! They’re 
having a dinner party for us. Mrs. Jenks 
is going to let you know soon.” 

“How could you forget a thing like 
that?” chided Katherine. 





eS dinner party itself was, indeed, 
unforgettable. Boppy performed bril- 


De eee sana = liantly, conversing with Professor Jenks on 
“YOU'D FIGHT!” says Elmore Haring, “if even swapped bulbs in the bathroom. SoI | town government, British poets of the 


you lived with a chronic bulb-swapper. I go carve myself to ribbons by the light of a_ | nineteenth century, and democracy. Josh 
to read, and my wife has hooked the 100 watt measly 25 watt bulb! It’s an outrage, me neers Wed ee prvaies Ae : his 
bulb from my reading lamp and putitinthe _ living in a wilderness of empty sockets and Se ae a ot co “a d Bor sae oun cat fae 
kitchen! I start to shave, and by golly she’s misfit bulbs!” ee Young, Serisibive oy te Hammet, 
instructor in painting and drawing, invited 
Boppy to join a local discussion group 
called “Brains, Limited.” (Boppy later 
joined both!) And Katherine was pro- 
foundly proud of Boppy as he launched 
into a discourse on scalar analysis with 
Professor Orford. 

But she was the proudest of all when, 
after they departed, Professor _Hammet 
followed them across the street to beg: 
“Oh, Mr. Fletcher! I didn’t want to em- 
barrass you before the others, but—if 
you'd let me—I'd love to paint your por- 
trait!’ 


“What's that?” asked Boppy. “Paint my 
portrait?” 





Vesa 
wie love to have you!” Katherine said. 
: “Oh, thank u!” replied th un. 
_ “THAT’S SILLY!” exclaim the Wheatleys. lamps cost only 15¢? We keep a half dozen a Pp" Cael Shere 


“What’s the use of fighting about light, when 


artist, and hurried away before Boppy 
even the new brighter 100 watt G-E Mazpa 


“extras’always on hand,and never worry about could raise any modest protest. 

wrong sizes, empty sockets, or eyestrain!” Boppy, in the dim light of the front hall, 
examined his reflection in the mirror. He 

struck a pose. He wrinkled his face in 

ways that seemed to him stern, powerful, 

relentless, or noble. “Oh, gosh, Kate!” he 

sighed. “Just think. Immortalized in oils!” 

Katherine smiled. 








OLD MEN 







Ir you want to keep peace in the 
family, and put an end to eyestrain 
and headaches caused by bad light, 
check your lights now with this 
chart. If you find 40 watt bulbs 
sneaking in where 100’s should be, 


By Daniel Whitehead Hicky 
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a CKET READING SING BOWL Old men beside a barren hearth with only 
/ = \ - « 
get some new G-E Mazpa lamps. LAMPS W FLOOR LAMPS AND FIXTURES A straggling flame, a wisp of slow smoke 
The new brighter 100 watt size Le. s. THREE SITE BULB curled. 
DESIG 


costs only 15¢, and a penny or two 
lights one all evening. They stay 
brighter longer! 


WALL BRACKETS BESID I like to watch them bending over a book, 


Lighting their faded yesterdays again, 
Nodding away within some library nook, 
Hearing the traffic passing, and the rain. 
Always I read lost battles in their faces; 
And here and there a shining victory won— 
The old, old men with kindly, gentle graces, 
Resting beside the road, their milestones 
run; 

Old men who carry on, their eyes agleam, 
Clinging to shattered fragments of a dream. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G. E. also makes a line of lamps for 10¢ in 7%, 15, 30 and 60 watt sizes: Itis marked GE 
94 See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 








rer before such cozy, toe-wiggling comfort! .. 
- your first delicious stretch on this New Beautyrest mattress, you'll 
ze that here indeed is a comfort you’ve never enjoyed before! How 


reasons for Beautyrest’s “luxury com- 
’ Beautyrest has 837 springs—each is in its 
cloth pocket. Each is separated from the 
‘—works independently. No matter which 
you lie...the different parts of your body 
exactly the right amount of “give.” Ordi- 
mattresses that have springs tied together 
ire pull out of shape—forming uncomforta- 
lopes and hollows. 


proof edges! The New Beautyrest never 
that “down-hill” look at the edges. Our 
nted sag-proof construction brings “mid- 
ress’ comfort to the very edges of the bed. 


ray! Less turning! Beautyrest doesn’t get 
of shape. After the padding has leveled, you 
turn it only 4 or 5 times a year. 





i: 
‘ 


. When you 
You drift off... 





New Beautyrest lasts 3 times longer! Ten 
different types of mattress, from $19.75 to 
$39.50, were crushed and mauled by a 200-lb. 
roller at the United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. After 489,000 poundings, the 
New Beautyrest was still in sound sleeping con- 
dition. No other mattress stood up even one 
third as long! That’s why the “luxury comfort” 
of Beautyrest is guaranteed for 10 years’ sery- 
ice, although under normal use it should last 
far longer. 

The Beautyrest Box Spring, for use with the New 
Beautyrest Mattress, is $89.50. Or get the Ace 
Coil Spring at $19.75. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Chicago + New York « San Francisco + Atlanta 


relaxed as a baby. 
fortable mattress. Yes, even more comfortable than any former Beautyrest. 





glorious it feels to lie there...every tired muscle whispering rest, rest. 


.on truly the world’s most com- 


FORMER 


BEAUTYREST 





Costs LESS in the long run. Your New Beauty- 
rest costs $39.50 (easy time payments, of course). 
This price comes down to about a penny a night. 
As we have proved, Beautyrest lasted 3 times 
longer than other types of mattress in the labo- 
ratory. Isn’t it reasonable to assume that Beauty- 
rest will last longer in your home, too... partic- 
ularly than “cheaper” mattresses? And if Beau- 
tyrest lasts longer, doesn’t it really cost less over 
the years? See it today! 

IMPORTANT: If you are shown other mattresses 
supposed to be “just as good” as Beautyrest, re- 
member that no other mattress y WKenEw OC” 
has ALL of Beautyrest’s advan- LYT OSE | 

tages. Beautyrest is made only “pace "392 

by the Simmons Co. So insist |_ : 
upon seeing this label! 
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TRADE MARKS : ‘ 


COPR. 1939, ONEIDA LTD 


PRES ENTING 


66 a 


SOCMEU CLC 
A DRAMATIC NEW PATTERN...LIKE NONE YOU'VE EVER SEEN BEFORE IN SILVERPLATE 


Every detail is exciting and different! . . the finest quality is ever marked Community 





Lady Hamilton ae 


shape of the individual pieces, the bowls of 
the spoons, the fork tines, the blades of the 
knives. Community has done it again... 
set a whole new pace in silverplate design! 


Hold ‘‘Forever’’* 


and perfect weight of each piece. Only the 


. . feel the true balance 





Plate.* See “Forever” you must! You'll 


find it, and five other Community patterns, 


wherever fine silverware is sold. Complete 
services, in tarnish-proof chests, for as little 
as $29.75. Savings from $5 to $34 
over open stock. Budget terms available. 


COMMUNITY PLATE 
Leadership tn Design Vulhority 


November 1939 Good Housekeeping 





DECORA 


POINTS 


Why Wil Meee 





The most of small space 


Even in a small room try 
to place a chair and table 
together near a window, 
remembering that a room 
should be “decorated” to 
give the last word in com- 
fort as wellas charm. Note 
the extreme simplicity of 
the crossed, draped rayon- 
voile curtains over the Ve- 
netian blind—a contrast 
to bold Modern wallpaper. 
The dressing table is a 
mere shelf, with a quilted- 
chintz skirt and mirrors. 
The stool has a slipcover 








New idea for dressing table 


Many bedrooms have just 
this kind of alcove, created 
by having a closet built 
out at either side. You can 
turn this dark spot into a 
gay one by having cur- 
tains of any sheer, figured 
material tacked blind at 
the ceiling line. At small 
expense wiring may be 
concealed by ground glass 
to throw light from above. 
Two lamps on either a 
wood dressing table or 
one draped with plain ma- 
terial will be attractive 





Featuring a bay window 


Make a feature of your 
bay window and add to 
its usefulness by an ar- 
rangement of this sort. 
In a bedroom you can 
have easy-chairs with 
a table between them. 
Inacombination break- 
fastroomandstudy,like 
this, straight chairs and 
table serve for break- 
fasting. By building in 
corner shelves, you add 
a place for your “pet 
collection” or for a few 
nice books. Do try it! 





Good things really endure 


If you haven’t much to 
spend, that is the best rea- 
son for buying good things, 
notnovelties. They needn’t 
cost any more, and your 
investment wears well. 
Take this corner of a little 
study. The desk is a good 
copy of an unusual old 
type. The Audubon print 
costs only a few dollars, 
but it is, of course, good 
indefinitely. The chintz is 
of fine design you will not 
tire of. Good mahogany 
wall bracket holds ivy 





Corner pieces are useful 


Today there are all sorts 
of attractive small pieces 
to put in corners. This 
group of Regency cabinet 
to hold books and a favor- 
ite ornament, one stream- 
lined easy-chair, a round, 
18th-Century table with a 
reading light, and two ul- 
tra-Modern flower prints 
is typical of the free hand 
of today’s decorating. You 
ean take liberties with 
your decorating, provided 
you keep everything har- 
monious in line and scale 





Cupboards for card tables 


Folding card tables are 
grand; but where to put 
them is often something of 
aproblem. Hereisone good 
solution. Special built-in 
shallow cabinets under 
hall windows keep them 
neatly in place and out of 
the way. Many halls have 
space for cabinets like this. 
If you have a long wall 
with an unattractive radi- 
ator, you can build the 
cupboards on either side 
of the radiator and cover 
the radiator with a grill 
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BY THE DIRECTOR 


ern and more interesting than the 

way new communities are built to- 
day. We have told you about them in 
different sections of the United States, 
and now Good Housekeeping Studio 
is going to tell you about one in Can- 
ada, just outside Montreal—Mount 
Royal. We flew up to see it, having 
first studied the plan of the develop- 
ment and plans and specifications of 
many of the houses. It is a real com- 
munity. Though begun as the war 
broke out in 1914, it has had great 
impetus lately. Some 1730 acres are 
laid out in the modern manner, with 
boulevards, utilities, a shopping dis- 


p erhaps there is nothing more mod- 
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Typical of many attractive houses set back from the 


trict, parklike grounds, recreation 
centers, golf course, tennis courts, 
and (being a Canadian community) 
a bowling green. Best of all, these 
planned communities are restricted 
and zoned, so that they offer a fine en- 
vironment in which to live. Churches, 
pleasant neighbors, and good schools 
assure the right education and play- 
mates for your children. In this com- 
munity, note the many places on the 
map indicating “time out for play.” 

The development is owned by Home 
Owners Corporation of Montreal, 
and is being promoted by that organ- 
ization under the management of 
W. E. Howard. On an attractive cor- 





street The bowling o 
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n the green is a 












ner, amid tall trees, is the Good 
Housekeeping—Mount Royal House. 
Of Colonial type, it was designed by 
J. Melville Miller, R.C.A. Architect, 
built by Mount Royal Building Co., 
Ltd., and furnished by Good House- 
keeping Studio in cooperation with 
Henry Morgan & Co. of Montreal. A 
two-story brick house, finely built 
and with well-fitted windows and 
good insulation, it will withstand time 
and the ravages of storms and snows 
of a severe climate. Its basement has 
an ample playroom, oil-burner fur- 
nace, and laundry tubs. , 
Unlike many houses of moderate 
size, it has a spacious main-floor hall 





instead of the narrow,cramped tunnel 
we all know too well. From the small 
vestibule, with a coat closet on each 
side, we enter the octagonal, room- 
like hall. Wide doorways at left and 
right lead to the living room and 
the dining room. The stairway to the 
second floor, directly at the back, is 
flanked by two archways: one arch 
leads downstairs to the playroom and 
cellar; the other, to the first-floor 
powder room, breakfast nook, and 
kitchen. The unusually convenient 
kitchen has ample closet space and 
quite wonderful cupboards. Note the 
practical location of the refrigerator 


One of the community tennis courts 


upon 


—near the entrance door. The sink 
is by the window. 


A Palladian window at the stair 


landing is an attractive architectural 
feature. Upstairs are three master 
bedrooms, two baths, two linen clos- 
ets, and a small back hall leading to 
a maid’s room and lavatory—conve- 
niently near the nursery. The house 
can be bought, with land 114 by 168 
feet, for $17,000. 

As ‘always, we enjoyed deciding on 
color schemes and furnishings. The 
gay new wallpapers, just coming on 
the market fresh from the mill, the 
furniture and fabrics, from the stock 


THE SHIELD HAS BEEN 


Argonne Drive, Baltimore, Maryland 
Beverly Shores, Orlando, Florida 
Black Ridge Estates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Blue Ridge, Seattle, Washington 
Cheelcroit, Hohokus, New Jersey 
Country Club District, Kansas City, Missouri 
Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 

Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio 

Green Acres, Valley Stream, L, I., N. Y. 
Hanley Downs, Richmond Heights, Missouri 


Highland Park, Dallas, Texas 





of a great store—all new, practical, 
and attractive—were chosen for young 
homemakers or for those who want 
the best in taste for the least money. 
As we all know, an attractive house 
is a matter not of money but of taste. 

In correct budgeting furnishings 
should cost approximately one fourth 
the price of the house. We therefore 
furnished this house for about $4800, 
which includes upholstery and cur- 
tains, but not the cost of making. 
Walls of the first floor are in three 
shades of blue. The warm Burgundy 
of the rugs in entrance hall and din- 
ing room (Continued on page 107) 
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AWARDED TO HOUSES AT 


Huckleberry Lane, Weston, Connecticut 
Park Acres, Westfield, New Jersey 
Pontchartrain Drive, Detroit, Michigan 
Riverdale Heights, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
River Oaks, Houston, Texas 


Roland Park. Baltimore, Maryland 


Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Canada 


Westfield Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Westover, Seattle, Washington 

Woodside Hills, San Mateo County, California 
Wychwood, Westfield, New Jersey 


This Shield placed by a house means that our consultant experts have found 


examination that that house 


meets 


the Good 


Housekeeping Standards for 


quality of design and plan, materials, construction, neighborhood, and land use 
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Happily combined are 18th-Century mahogany 
furniture, chintz-covered easy-chairs, Modern 
drapery fabrics, Khalabar rug,~and- old: prints 





The Good Housekeeping—Mount Royal 
Exhibition House at Montreal, Canada. 
Furnished by the Studio in coopera- 


tion with Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 





Peach walls, blue draperies, and beige rug form the back- 
ground for this master. bedroom, furnished for comfort 





Furnishing this room was a matter of scale. It has small 
mahogany pieces against blue walls and Burgundy rug 





A slipper chair at the foot of each bed is as decorative 
as it is useful. These chairs are upholstered in chintz 





Flowered paper is on friendly terms with honey-colored 
Modern furniture. Bolster, mattress, and spring make bed 











Curtains should be the right length 
Style and color must complement room 
Hardware should be plain and unobtrusive 


All curtains must be well tailored 





The new curtain material is a sunfast and washable fabric called Glo-Sheen, 
which has the decorative qualities of chintz. Sofa has a new slipcover of green 
cotton, to give it new life. Clo-Sheen and sofa fabric, Waverly Fabrics, Inc. 





curtain talk. But instead of just 

showing you nice curtains, we de- 
cided to show you what happened to 
a problem room when its windows 
were correctly treated. We must con- 
fess we got so interested in the room 
that we rearranged the furniture; but 
we kept the same pieces and made 
three new slipcovers. The fabric used 
for draperies should, as a rule, be re- 
peated in slipcovers or upholstery. 
That was what this room needed—the 
windows, unrelated to anything else, 
made the room look spotty. 

The big problem was the bay-win- 
dow group. We don’t have to point 
out the “before” view to you; obvi- 
ously, it’s the small one on the oppo- 


Jou seems like a good month for a 


site page. Draperies were a bad 


length. In a room of this comparative 
formality they should reach to the 
floor. Never should they stop half- 
way between sill and floor. In an in- 
formal room they may reach to the 
sill or to the apron below the sill. 
Besides, the room needed vitality. 
The new fabric’s color and pattern 
livened it surprisingly. And, as draw 
curtains were desirable, we made 
three pairs, with a swag valance to 
give the group unity and add style. 

The simplest way to settle the prob- 
lem of the length of tailored glass cur- 
tains is to make them to the sill in an 
informal room and to the floor in 
other rooms. Width is as important 
as length—a skimpy curtain is as in- 
adequate as anything skimpy. Double 
fullness is a good rule for both heavy 
overdraperies and glass curtains. 





A room much in need of cheer and 
light got both with a change from 
dull-green to pale, sunny-yellow walls. 
Curtains and two slipcovers are of 
a deeper yellow and other gay colors. 
The Beau Quisette rayon glass cur- 
tains from Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Wallpaper from A. H. Jacobs Co. 





For directions for making cur- 
tains, send for our bulletin, 
Styles, Materials, and Directions 
for Making *» Curtains; 15¢ 
Address Bulletin Service 








Swag valances for the average window are made by ecut- 
ting a piece of fabric about 36” deep. The bottom is 
slightly curved, and sides are cut on a slight bias. Length 
at top is length of cornice plus about 9” for returns and 
seams, Swag is lined; then pleats are laid in from the 
top and their ends sewed down. Valance is mounted on 
4” flat board, at right angles to window, with angle irons 


Senne tk 
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Curtains hung under a valance do not need a heading, 
but are finished at top with pleats sewed flat. Rings are 
sewed at top to pleats. For draw curtains: use a round 
brass rod with pulley brackets. Starting from double 
bracket, thread pulley cord through the rings, tying knot 
through center ring; continue through other rings and 
end pulley; return cord to other end, knotting at center 
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Drawing of a swag as it looks when pleats are laid in 





Typical valance board on which swag valance is mounted Reverse of 34” brass rod and hardware shown in place 
103 





When You Buy a Wood-Frame Chair 


In a wood chair, you can see for yourself a good deal of 
what you are buying. So look for the points of construc- 
tion that make it a good or a poor piece of furniture. Ask 
about the wood, and:pay attention to the finish, which 

; should be mellow and soft, not harsh to 
the eye or rough to the hand. Pick up the 
chair to see if it feels solidly constructed. 
Weight is not always a criterion, though 
a featherweight. chair is likely to be 
lightly made. Yet some inexpensive 
woods are heavy. Sit in the chair to see 
if it is comfortable and suitable for you 





Look at the underside of the chair to see how it is put 
together. There should be angle-strengthening blocks at 
the corners. These should be of hardwood, with wide 
shoulders and of ample thickness, and shouldbe glued 
and screwed -to the frame, not nailed. 
Front legs may be one solid piece, but 
laminated wood is ‘preferable.: Legs 
should carry through the rails and be 
joined to them with glue and dowels. 
Dowels are small wooden pins used in 
joining, and they must-be cut to conform 
with the dowel holes to fit perfectly 





If the chair you are considering has an upholstered seat, 
you will have to ask about the construction, because the 
underside will be covered with muslin. If the chair has 
a slip seat, you can See the angle blocks, 
screws, and so on. A slip seat has some 
advantages, since it can be removed eas- 
ily for cleaning and it can be re-covered 
inexpensively. However, a slip seat suits 
only certain styles of chairs—there are 
many beautiful chairs that must have 
upholstered seats. Examine all details, 
including the upholstery, before you buy 





. of hemp about 344” wide, interlaced and 


‘small feathers. 


When You Buy an Upholstered Chair 


When you buy an upholstered chair, you can’t, of course, 
see all the details of construction. But you can ask—and 
if you are buying from a good store, you will be told the 
truth. Frames should be made of hardwood such as maple, 
ash, birch, mahogany, walnut. Springs 
should be set close together, sewed firm- 
ly to the webbing, and tied in four direc- 
tions. Webbing should be strong bands 


placed close together. Each band should 
be tacked securely to the chair frame. 
Steel webbing is sometimes used today 





A chair that is comfortable for dainty little Mrs. Jone 
may not be at all comfortable for ample Mrs. Smith. Fur 
thermore, we do not all like the same kind of chair. Some 


of us like a soft, deep chair; some prefer a firmer type; and 


some of us are happy only with a high 
back on which we can rest our heads. So 
don’t buy a chair for looks alone. Sit in 
it; see if the seat is too long or too short 
for your legs. If it is a special chair for 
your husband, or some other member of 
the family, consider his needs—in re- 
gard to size, type, and construction 





Whether to buy down or spring cushions is a question of 
price and preference. Spring construction is less expen- 
sive. Down-filled cushions are softer, and most of us like 
them better. The casing should be made 
of heavy, downproof ticking. The cush- 
ion should be divided into four cross- 
wise compartments. The best stuffing is 
70 percent goose down and 30 percent 
Good white down. is 
most desirable; but good-quality gray 
down is better than poor ,white down. 
All-down cushions are not practical 
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YOUR HOOKED EFFECT 
RUG IS LOVELY WITH 
py YOUR MAPLE FURNITURE. 
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ACTUAL SAMPLES 


of rugs, wallpapers, dra- 
pery and upholstery fabrics 
...each kit arranged by 
Clara Dudley, Alexander 
Smith’s famous Color 
Scheme Consultant. Over 
250,000 women have used 
these kits—you should see 
their enthusiastic letters! 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 






































Clara Dudley says: “Your rug is the 
most importantand single largest mass of color 
in your room. So build your room around the 
rug.’ To help you do this easily and economi- 
cally Clara Dudley planned each of her color 
scheme kits around an Alexander Smith Floor- 
Plan Rug . . . Swedish and Mexican and Con. 
tinental color schemes based on plain rugs... 
Modern, Victorian and 18th Century inspired 
by patterned designs...Ideas for warm, charm - 
ing country living rooms like this (the Floor- 
Plan Rug is No. 923) or Citified ones as 
modern as television... and all within lim- 


ited budgets. 


Floor-Plan Rugs are seamless, all-wool rugs. 
They come ready-made in sizes to fit any 
room smexpensively, (Many under $50!) Pat- 
terns and textures are up to the minute. Colors 
are TRU-TONE, equally lovely under all 
lighting conditions. Floor-Plan Rugs are 
made only by Alexander Smith, a name that 
has meant quality for nearly a century. 


ALEXANDER 
SMITH 


GUARANTEED SY 









AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 


s ao FREE Color Scheme Kit and Color Scheme Book 

Alexander Smith & Sons, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York GH ILA 

WVa SG. CH fds be Reng Braap ng Send me a free Floor-Plan Color Scheme Kit for a room in which 
£. Druck the prevailing color (walls, furniture or draperies) is 


Also-Clara Dudley's free book, “A Guide to Rug Buying,’ which 
TRADE MARK 


has many room schemes in full color. 
Look for the gold label SES «1s, sredhiohach «sarees 


TTC cM Crecel: Malti coc) lite Cael k:|)| pA COUR ec ee eae eee e enna ees 
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Will a green living room suite go with your present rug? 
What color walls will harmonize best with them? 


If you have color problems like these, take them to 
your authorized Kroehler dealer. See how the sensa- 


tional new Kroehler Color Harmonizer helps you solve 
them with amazing ease. 


Inspect the latest Kroehler upholstered furniture in the 
rich new colors. Try its luxurious comfort, too. Remember, 
it is built with the famed Kroehler 5-Star Construction 
that is your assurance of lasting durability. 


Accept no substitute. Kroehler Mfg. Co.,666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. or Stratford, Ont., Can. 


KROEHLER 5-STAR CONSTRUCTION ASSURES LASTING DURABILITY 
* Scientifically constructed hardwood Frames * Noncollapsible spring- 
filled seat cushions * Only clean, sanitary fillings * Nonsagging steel 
web seat underconstruction x Kroehler quality craftsmanship 
CREATE YOUR COLOR HARMONY AROUND THE LIVING ROOM SUITE 
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SEE IT AT YOUR AUTHORIZED KROEHLER DEALER 
LEARN HOW IT CONFIRMS YOUR OWN GOOD TASTE 
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sstanding values. 


MANUFACTURER 


Life in a Planned Community 


(Continued from page 99) 
gives warmth in a cold climate. A softer 
tone is used in the living room. Wallpaper 
and paint honors are even: the former 
covers the living-room and dining-room 


walls, and the latter is used in the hall, 


powder room and kitchen. 
Detailed descriptions are boring; the gist 


of the matter is that in the living room 





well-constructed, small-scale 18th-Cen- 
tury furniture is used with Modern drapery 
fabrics, colorful glazed chintz, crystal side 


‘lights, white lamps placed where they will 


be useful and will give balanced light. 
Harmonious interplay of color is achieved 
by the Modern yellow fabric at the win- 
dows—a gay note for a long winter—the 











Floor plan and placement of furniture 


chintz slipcover for the comfortable sofa, 
the Burgundy red of the hall carpet and 
the yellow of the curtains echoed in the 
chairs by the fireplace, the sofa chintz re- 
peated on the barrel chairs. 

Good 18th-Century furniture also sets 
the pace for a livable dining room. Partic- 
ularly appealing are the graceful shield- 
back chairs. The rich brown of mahogany, 
always pleasant against blue, is effective 
against striped gray-blue wallpaper. Chair 
seats are of white ribbed cotton—a Mod- 
ern but suitable touch. 

The master bedroom has a color scheme 
of soft pale-pink walls, beige carpet, blue- 
and-pink-figured curtains, and white 
chenille spreads. Again, the furniture is of 
18th-Century character. The dressing table 
has a mirror top and a double-flounced 
skirt of peach chintz piped with blue. A 
mirror of the same width is hung above it. 
Like everything else in the house, the tall 
candlestick lamps for the dressing table, 
the lamps on the bedside and sewing 
tables, are attractive but inexpensive. 

Taste plus a little money can do won- 
ders. In working on this premise, it is im- 
portant to consider first the furnishings 
essential for pleasant living—such as good 


Chair and table by window, for comfort 





How to be original 


ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


Plenty of feminine 
appeal here! Curtains 
of inexpensive white 
scrim (used double) 
are generously gath- 
ered into billowy folds. 
Old-fashioned cotton 
embroidery run with 
pink satin ribbon 
outlines the window 
frame. You can du- 
plicate this unique 
window treatment 
for less than $4.00. 





































COPR. S.C, JOHNSON & SON, INC., 1939 


Here’s a clever space 
saver! The table folds 
back when not in use 
to become a decora- 
tive front for the cup- 
board. Shelves and 
table, enameled white, 
with color along the 
edges are beautifully 
wax-polished! If door- 
way is used for cup- 
board frame, unit can 
be built for around 
$12.00. 

















IMPORTANT: This pure wax is econom- 
ical to use—a little goes far and gives lone- 
lasting protection. For overt 50 years wo- 
8 men who take pride in their homes have 
C found that it pays to insist on get 
rr y 
Ubbin, Johnson’s Wax. 
(Paste or Liquid) 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


_JOHNSON'S WAX 
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THIS SEAL IS YOUR BUYING-GUIDE 
TO DRESSES IN NEW “CLOTHY’”’ 


RAYONS TESTED AND CERTIFIED 


FOR SERVICE QUALITIES 











Smart Daytime Dresses... 
priced under $10... 
in new fabrics made of 





Tubize #33 Rayon Yarn. 
Each dress ticketed 
with the Tubize 
Certified Quality Seal. 


Dresses, as sketched, are nov being fea: 1 Important stores, s s 
T. A: CHAPMAN . ae .UKEE, WIS 
MEIER& FRANK | |. 


STERN BROS, - NEW YORK CiTY 
G. FOX & CO, , » HARTFORD, CONN. 
CHERRY & WEBB STORES . NEW ENGLAND 
STIX, BAER & FULLER ST, LOUIS, MO: 


HUTZIER BROS. 5 |, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAHNE & CO. . NEWARK, N, J. 
FLINT & KENT . BUFFALO, N.Y. 


KAUFMANN’S DEPT. STORE . PITTSBURGH, PA, 
BEAMS COC uo ks - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THALHEIMER’S . 2. RICHMOND, VA. 
DANIELS & FISHER . DENVER, COLORADO 
HALLE BROS, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 






















RIKE KUMLER 






PAUL STEKETEE . 
CHANDLER & CO.. 
FIELD SCHLICK , 
MARSTON COM oo 
MITCHELL, BAKER & SMITH 
DAVISON-PAXON CO. . 
B. F.DEWEES . 

BEST: APPAREE “yo 5s: 
CARSON, PIRIE & SCOTT 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
to... DAYTON, OHIO 
LOVEMAN, BERGER & TEITLEBAUM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
- - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
ATLANTA, GA: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVE. - NEW YORK 





t 
Gaily painted and papered child’s room 


rugs, comfortable springs and mattresses, 
and well-made furniture of conservative, 
good design that may pass on to another 
generation. Get these right. Buy chairs 
next—the upholstered slipper chairs, for 
instance, placed at the foot of each bed. 
The chintz-covered dressing table not only » 
is a relief from the wooden furniture, but 
is inexpensive. The chaise longue, or chair 
with stool, can be added later. So, too, the 
nest of tables, amazingly convenient in 
a bedroom. The sewing table is a necessity. 

The guestroom, too, was furnished eco- | 
nomically. The bed, made of a spring on 
legs and an excellent mattress, costs about 
$30. At the head is a bolster roll. The bed’s 
flounced, quilted-chintz coverlet is pink, 
to match the flowers in the wallpaper. Its 
cost would vary with fabric used. 

Although we did not plan a specifically 
Modern room, we used two excellent 
Modern wood pieces—a chest of drawers 
and a bureau. Two night tables, a small 
oblong table in front of the windows, and 
two upholstered chairs complete the main 
furnishings. The wallpaper’s delphinium 
blue is repeated in one chair cover; the 
plain broadloom carpet is a deep shade of 
blue. Soft Burgundy in the paper and in 
plain curtains gives warmth to the room. 
Like all other curtains in the house, these 
are hung on traverse rigging, so that they 
can be drawn at night. Under the heavy 
draperies, fine net glass curtains hang from 
the top of the window just to the sill. 

The nursery, a small, square room, has 
light-colored wood furniture painted with 
storybook characters. The “youth’s bed” 
selected is more economical than a crib, as 
it is useful for a longer time. Other fur- 
nishings are: a chest of drawers, table, 
lamp, two upholstered chairs—an easy- 
chair and a slipper chair—a child’s chair, 
and a child’s table. (The illustration does 
not show the chair and table). A warm rug 
covers the main floor area, and a white 
woolly rug lies in front of the bed. Paper 
for one wall pictures the animals chil- 
dren love; the other three walls are painted 
pink. Net glass curtains, white with a pink 
stripe, are crossed at the window. A dark 
shade should be used under them. 

The clothes closets are fitted with han- 
gers and garment bags; the linen closets 
are stocked with the necessary linen and 
blankets. 

Throughout, the house was planned 
with emphasis on comfort and economy. 
Careful thought was given to each item 
of furnishing, for our purpose was to keep 
the house within the scope of young home- 
makers or of anyone who desires good 
taste at reasonable cost. 





Women Can Figure 


(Continued from page 27) 

Politicians have been telling Sarah 
Smith for years—and so have preachers 
and poets—that her home is the corner- 
stone of the nation and that the United 
States is founded on the principles of the 
American home and exists to protect and 
to maintain it. What Sarah Smith cannot 
see is why, if that is true, politicians and 
those concerned with government should 
disregard the principles of economy, sol- 
vency, and thrift that are basic in a good 
household. 

Why should debt on the grand scale be 
safe and excusable and debt on the small 
scale so dangerous? Why do families have 
to live on their incomes if governments 
do not? Why should 11 million people be 
out of work, while money lies in banks, 
money that could start industries? 

When Sarah Smith simplifies the state of 
affairs in her own mind, she sees that 
solution must be possible. The United 
States not only can feed itself; but there 
is so much on our pantry shelves that some 
think they are overstocked, and that good 
food is thrown away—a horror to the 
housekeeper. In the same way the na- 
tional toolshed is splendidly equipped. 
There are skill and ingenuity enough so 
that the tools can be well handled and 
apprentices trained. Looked at from the 
housekeeping and upkeep angles, many 
things need doing in the United States. 
There are shacks that should be torn 
down, children who need extra food, boys 
who should be put to work. New houses 
should be built. Why not get these things 
done? External enemies do not stop us. 
Internal enemies are few and feeble. 

Something must be wrong with the 
management when, as Sarah Smith sees 
it, there is everything to “do with” and 
yet things don’t get done. 


[2 SHE says this, she is listened to tol- 
erantly. The Great American Myth 
is expounded gravely to her. She is told 
that the problems of a government—in a 
democracy—are beyond common under- 
standing. The thing is Too Big. It is Too 
Complicated. She is told that she can’t 
understand relief problems, or the mech- 
anism of government, or facts about Gold 
and Exchange. 

In exasperation and patriotism, Sarah 
Smith is beginning to doubt the Myth. 
She is beginning to say: “Hard or not, 
Tll have to understand it if I’m going 
to keep a roof over my head and bring 
up the children decently and give them 
some chance in the future. If our Con- 
gressman can understand it, so can I. He’s 
a good man but no genius. And maybe I 
ought to tell him what I think about things 
and what people like me want.” 

If a democracy is in such a tangle that 
its affairs are incomprehensible to the 
voting citizen, then by that fact alone it 
ceases to be a democracy. Of course, there 
must be students and experts in every 
government. It takes an electrical engineer 
and a good many assistants to set up a 
lighting plant. But the ordinary person 
knows how to turn on lights and how 
many he can afford. 

One of the supposed Incomprehensibles 
is Money. There follow others, such as 
the Public Debt, Government Spending, 
Taxes, and Government Organization. 
These subjects interlock, and their order 
makes no great difference; for if Sarah 
Smith begins on one, she will find herself 
examining the others. So perhaps she 
begins with Gold. 

She has been cowed into regarding Gold 
as a mystery. But it isn’t a mystery. It is 
bright, nonferrous metal, and its very 
shape, in bars, is simple. The United States 
has 30,000 tons of gold, which amounts 








3 sheets to the wind... 
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And most smart housewives buy Lady 
Pepperells for another reason, too. Their 
every quality has been Laboratory-Tested 
...Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping, as 
advertised therein; proven by 28 different 
inspections during manufacture, and by 
the American Institute of Laundering. 
You'll be amazed how little Lady Pep- 
perells or Pepperell Percales cost — only 
$1.29 to $1.49.* 


I bought sheets for 


service” /% 


You will find the Pepperell name on towels and blankets, too 
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FREE — An interesting book- 
let on ‘“The Wear, Tear and 


Care of Sheets.’? Write to 
the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 166 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
*T hese price 5 ma 
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to $7,000,000,000. Buying coal has ac- 
quainted her with tons. She knows dollars. 

The United States has two thirds of the 
world’s gold supply—far more than our 
share. Why? Because we received part 
of it from those abroad who want a safe 
depository. It is, in part, gold received in 
exchange for goods we have sold to other 
countries. 

This makes us very rich and very im- 
portant, thinks Sarah Smith at first. Then 
she begins to wonder: “Gold is only gold. 
I have it in my wedding ring. In my teeth. 
As long as it is valuable, we are rich. 
Will it always be valuable?” 

It will be valuable as long as foreign 
commerce uses it in exchange. It is con- 
ceivable that in time, or as a result of war, 
many countries might decide to do with- 
out gold and to have self-sufficient eco- 
nomic systems with managed currencies 
and managed industries. They might even 
be able to conduct what little commerce 
they have on a barter basis. 

Then would we still be rich? Perhaps 
we'd just have a lot of gold on our hands. 
This is a far cry; but Sarah Smith is un- 
willing to trust that great. gold supply 
too much—or even boast about it until we . 
see what good it is to us. And that de- 
pends partly on what happens abroad. 

In any case, tangible though the gold 
may he, it isn’t for spending or for dis- 
tribution. It is stored in great vaults in 
the earth and closely guarded. The title 
to it is held by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The Treasury holds the gold on deposit 
for the banks and issues against it gold 
certificates, which the banks use as re- 
serves against deposits. The gold is useful 
only when it is needed to settle interna- 
tional trade balances or to meet. legal re- 
serve requirements against deposits and 
currency in circulation. ees 


Bu in spite of having that gold, we have 
the National Debt—which is growing 
like a snowball rolling down a snow-cov- 
ered hill. The Debt is “too big to be un- 
derstood” and “too big to be criticized.” 

Sarah Smith questions that, especially 
as she looks at the facts. She finds that 
the national debt in 1931 was $16,801,- 
000,000, and that today it is somewhere 
between 40 and 45 billion dollars. Perhaps 
she cannot quite realize the amount of a 
billion dollars; but Sarah Smith can see 
how many times 16 goes into 40 and un- 
derstand that the debt has become nearly 
2% times greater in 8 years. These, she 
realizes, too, were not years of war. 

How did it get that way? Well, the 
money’s just been spent. That’s how one 
gets into debt. The government spends 
more than it used to. In 1927 Congress ap- 
propriated $2,974,000,000—a low record. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
Congress appropriated $9,250,000,000. 

Of course, times have changed. A lot of 
people have been up against it, clamoring 
for government help. Something had to 
be done. Sarah Smith knows that. The 
country has had to take care of its people, 
just as John Smith had to use up his sav- 
ings and borrow money the year the baby 
was born and his mother died and his 
brother was out of a job. But you can’t go 
on like that. Not indefinitely. John once 
had to tell his brother that, firmly. The 
thing that makes Sarah Smith grim is this. 
She may not comprehend a billion dollars, 
but she certainly can understand this sen- 
tence: For every $1 of revenue in the last 
9 years the government spent $1.66. 

And she thinks again: “You can’t do it! 
You can’t go on like that indefinitely. It 
doesn’t make sense.” 

What did they do with all that money? 
Where did it go? 

The facts have been printed and pic- 
tured again and again. One division of 
expenditures is interesting to all the Sarah 
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Today, millions of women are finding 
kitchen work easier... cleaner with ScotTowels 


ATS OFF to the business manager 
of the American home! 

You’ve let clean, economical Scot- 
Towels—towels that you use once and 
throw away—take over the dirty jobs in 
millions of modern American kitchens. 




























You’ve cut down dishwashing time 
by first scraping dishes clean with a 
strong ScotTowel. When something 
spills, you reach for a handy ScotTowel. 
You give your family fresh towels every 
time they dry their hands and save 
money in the bargain! 









2to 3 ounces MORE PAPER’ SPECIALLY “CREPED” for 
than the average roll s-t-r-e-t-c-h to fit the hand 


We’re sorry that until now we have 
not been able to supply the increasing 
number of ScotTowels you’ve wanted. 
It takes special ScotTowel machines 
to give you the extra strength, extra 
weight and extra absorbency you appre- 
ciate in ScotTowels. 





But now we are making more ScotTowels 
every day and your grocery, drug or depart- 
ment store can supply all the ScotTowels 
you need! Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Copr., 1939, Scott Paper Co. 


eat 7 ws aes 
Now come fo you SEALED- New SMART RACKS in 
IN to keep out dust and pre-__ bright, cheery red, as well 
vent handling as ivory and pale green 


NO WONDER WOMEN WANTED MORE 


SCOTTOWELS THAN WE COULD MAKE 


Smiths. For government subsidies and war 
costs, the budget of the United States for 
1939-1940 is $7,391,000,000. For all other 
departments, including the new social-se- 
curity government expenses, the budget is 
$1,952,000,000. . 

A great many people feel that women 
tire of figures. They do not know how 
many women pore over them. They may 
be adding up the grocery bill or making 
a household budget. They may be figuring 
how to adjust a household to a cut in in- 
come, or, more happily, to a raise. But 
figures interest women. ge 

These figures (taken from The United 
States News, May 15, 1939) from-the 1939- 
1940 budget interest Sarah Smith: 


National Defense ...... $1,386,000,000 
Relief and Public Works. $2,916,000,000 
Veterans’ Payments and 






“A chip off the old block 
(fa ~=since he’s been drinking 


Horlick’s ” 






Interest on Public 
Debts? 3 tiae en ee $1,596,000,000 
Agriculture. smears $1,493,000,000 






“Strong, firm legs. A sound, rugged body. Seemingly end- 
fess energy.’’ That’s how you want your little boy or girl 
to be. And Horlick’s can help to make that picture a 
reality. For Horlick’s Malted Milk is a delicious, nourish- 
ing food drink that helps to give children new pep and 
healthful, strength-giving weight during growing years. 
Mother, give your child Horlick’s at meals and in between. 


These make up that staggering total of 
more than 7 billion dollars for govern- 
ment subsidies and war costs. Which 
brings us back to that dreary refrain of 
spending $1.66. for every $1 of income. 
What is the answer? It can be only: 
when expenditures exceed income, cut 
down expenses or make more money. But 
the housewife knows that while she may 
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NEXT MONTH 


The story of a stubborn wom- 
an, who almost convinced her- 
self that everything else could 





Children fove Horlick's Malted Milk. Plain 
or chocolate flavored, children find its 
rich, smooth taste utterly delicious. They 
drink it eagerly with no coaxing or fussing. 
They ask for more. And it’s so good for 
them! Contains natural vitamins of milk 
and grain—A, B and G. Also calcium and 
phosphorus, good for teeth and bones. 








New flow prices. Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
famous for fifty years—recommended by 
thousands of physicians and dietitians— 
is now being sold at much lower prices—by 
far the lowest in its history. Now your 
whole family, grownups and children, can 
enjoy and be benefited by this All-Amer- 


ican build-up drink. Buy some today! . 





wait while she entertained 


A FEW FOR DINNER 


By MARGARET 
CULKIN BANNING _ 


Serve it every day! 


Kae 


hope and trust that her husband will get 
a raise and make more money, the worst 
thing she can do is to spend his raise 
before he gets it. The same thing is true 
of the country. Instead of going ahead as 
if there were $1.66 to spend, the country 
and its administrators must realize that it 
has only $1, and try to live on it. Other- 
wise, sometime that debt will catch up 
with the country and overwhelm it. The 
United States won’t be able to pay its 
debt, and, as its debt is owed, in large 
part, to the citizens and corporations who 
hold its bonds, its failure to pay will 
mean bankruptcy all around. That will be 
‘| the end of this country, as Sarah Smith 
has known and loved it. 

There is nothing to do but cut down 
expenses. Other countries do it. And here, 
for the first time, Sarah Smith comes up 
against something that truly does seem to 
her an incomprehensible problem. As she 
looks at the diagram of government, with 
its many departments, she is not appalled 
by its intricacy. For all its size, it’s a ques- 
tion of chairmen and committees and sub- 
committees, pretty much as it is in any 
organization. 

The thing that baffles her at firstiswhere 
it is best to cut. Of course, it is easy enough 
to cut off small wastes and crazy extrav- 
agances. But that cut isn’t nearly large 


Good Night! 


Horlick’s for refreshing slumber 





Horlick’s, hot, at bedtime, is like an in- 
vitation to the Sandman. Horlick’s seems 
to relax body and nerves, serves to quiet 
empty stomachs. Yet, being a bland food, 
it is easily digested. Works no hardship on 
the stomach. Provides nourishment to re- 
fuel your body during the night so that you 
awake more refreshed, a regular tonic for 
the disposition. Try Horlick’s tonight. 
Thousands say there’s nothing better. 





Mother and father as well as girls and boys thrive on Horlick’s— 
plain or chocolate flavored. Also in delicious candy-like tablets. 
Horlick’s is rich in full cream milk, nutriments extracted from 
wheat and malted barley. Minerals. Proteins. Natural vitamins. 
Partially pre-digested by malt enzymes. Cooking is in vacuum at 
low temperatures to protect the natural vitamins of milk and grain. 
Ask for Horlick’s at the soda fountain, too. 
For sample tin of Horlick’s Malted Milk Lunch Tablets, send a 3-cent 
stamp to Horlick’s, Dept. G-11, Racine, Wis., or Montreal, Canada. 


HOTCK'S sinednin 





Malted Milk 
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HELLO, DARLING J WHATS 
THE MATTER ? IT SOUNDS li 
LIKE YOU'RE BREAKING UP 

HOUSEKEEPING # / 


SALT -- THE KIND THAT 
DOESN'T LUMP AND CAKE 


OH, I'M JUST 
TRYING TO 


MY NEIGHBOR SAYS 
THAT MORTON'S SALT WON'T 
CAKE IN WET WEATHER / CAN 
YOU TELL ME THE REASON ? 


WITH UNIFORM CUBE sees + 

CRYSTALS THAT DON'T ; 

STICK TOGETHER LIKE 

IRREGULAR ONES. TAKE 

A PEEK THROUGH THIS 
GLASS AND seel 


pe 


DO 


You, too, should switch to Morton’s Salt because 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


HY endure the irritation of salt that tends to lump and cake when 

\ \ itrains? It’s so unnecessary when the uniform cube-shaped crystals 

of Morton’s salt—the result of more painstaking manufacturing methods— 

slide easily off one another in wet weather instead of sticking together and 
choking up saltcellars like the irregular grains of old-style brands! 


Still another advantage of using Morton’s is that it comes in a hand-fitting 
round container with an improved wire-hinged pouring spout that won't tear 
out no matter how often you open and close it. As it costs an average family 
only 2c a week to enjoy this non-caking salt with a nationally famous flavor, 
why not make up your mind to switch to it next time you go to market? 


IODIZED OR PLAIN—WITH A SPOUT THAT WON’T TEAR OUT 


IN THIS RAINY WEATHER ? , 





4 GOOD HEAVENS, | NEVER 
HEARD SUCH A RACKET / / 
WHAT ON EARTH CAN 
‘coe BE UP To ? 


PT ae Wy 


aa 


YOU SILLY GOOSE! WHY N AMY, THATS AN /WSULT TO 
DON'T YOU SWITCH TO MORTON'S MY INTELLIGENCE’ you KNOW 
VERY WELL THAT ALL SALT TENDS 
TO CAKE WHENEVER IT RAINS. - 


NOT MORTON'S ! 

YOU JUST ASK 

YOUR GROCER 
TO SHOW YOU 


POURS WHEN ITS RAINING 
CATS AND DOGS OUTSIDE / 


MARVELOUS! 

AND THE PEALE 

SAYS A FAMILY 
CAN USE IT 

H FOR ONLY 

A 2°A WEEK! 


grit 
ata 
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SILVER WEDDING. . the first time! 


Don’t wait for your sterling until you’re too 
old to enjoy it...sterling silver costs so little 
nowadays that even the bride-on-a-budget can 
have it when the rice first flies. Actually, 
for about $68, you can set a four-course 
dinner for four in lovely Gorham! And it lasts 
forever, looks richer year by year, and can be 
matched by your granddaughter. Plan your 


wedding to be a silver one... the first time!. 


ce ATTA i STERLING 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


eS eer 
Pe a eae 





a . : 

Wr; we THE Goruam Co., Dept. G-25, Providence, R. I. 

Write for our new booklet, g ; ‘ - ‘ 
“SILVER...on the Well-set Table” w Please send me one copy of “SILVER . .. on the 
The new ways of entertaining, ® Well-set Table.” I enclose 10c. 

direct from the actual prac- , 

tice of smart young moderns, g NAME------------- Seat ans = - Son ~ 3 eee 
under today’s economic con- @ "Gq 

aaa ae rs . 4 ADDRESS = = 2.2 Le eee) eee eee 

ditions. 3eautifully illustrated ™ 

with correct table settings. _ CITY 2. eee ee - STATES. Se aera 
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enough. It is evidently going to be a mat- 
ter of going without things that are not 
only good to have but useful and improv- 
ing. Perhaps, she thinks, one day we'll get 
them, if we go without them now. 

But something drastic must be done. 
And the immediate thing is to start the 
machinery by dealing with the persons 
who can effect something, who have direct 
influence. She writes to her Congressman, 
who was elected by her vote and who will 
want her vote again. She writes her 
opinion, as many of the thoughtful women 
of America will write before long, either 
in letters or on ballots. They should write. 
No one is more anxious to feel the pulse 
of the public than the Congressman. He is 
often puzzled about what people think is 
best for the country. He reads his mail, 
sorts his letters, counts them, analyzes 
them. So that is the way people feel, he 
thinks, and is glad to know and to act on 
their wishes. The woman who writes to 
her Congressman out of knowledge and 
out of patriotism is not imposing on him, 
nor is she wasting her own time. So Sarah 
Smith thought, as she wrote: 


“T)EAR SIR: ~ 
“Once when you were campaigning 


_| in this part of the district, you shook hands 


with me, among others, and you asked me 
to let you know if ever there was anything 
you could do for me in Washington. There 
is a good deal you can do. I cannot have 
a good or solvent home unless it is estab- 
lished in a solvent country. The more I 
look at the condition of government fi- 
nances, the more obvious that becomes. 
The more you spend, the shakier my per- 
sonal budget willbe, and I am worried. 

“I realize many of your problems. Some 
of them, though they are on a large scale, 
resemble mine. You are trying to run a> 
country, and I am trying to run a house- 
hold. It costs too much to run this.country 
today, and we are getting deeper and 
deeper into debt with, as I see it, precious 
little chance of ever getting out, if we go 
on at this rate. We probably shouldn't 
have spent so much. But since we did, © 
we'll now have to reduce our debt and get 
along on less until we catch up. : 

“The debts that we have incurred must 
be interpreted in terms of human sub- 
sistence, of worthy projects visioned and 
begun, of costly failures and errors of 
judgment. The debt has been rolled up 
by hundreds and thousands of spenders 
and as many desires and needs. To dis- 
appoint these desires and ‘control these 
spenders is not easy. 

“But the principle of debt is not com- 
plicated. Debt is honest only when it can 
be paid and when the borrower is con- 
fident that he can and will pay it. The 
result of reckless and excessive debt has 
never varied through the centuries, though 
the symbols of money and systems of 
barter often change. Debt must be paid 
or repudiated, and to repudiate a debt of 
the size you have incurred for me and 
under the conditions of guaranty would 
mean that we would have to repudiate the 
government that made it. No one would 
trust that government again. se 

“I am perfectly willing to put some- 
thing aside to help with the country’s ex- 
penses, which are my responsibility as 
well as yours. But if I pay taxes as large 
as those I am paying—the direct taxes and 
all the unseen taxes, too—I wish we could 
begin to get back on our feet. Otherwise, 
it seems to me as if I were pouring money 
down a rathole, and I don’t like it, 

“After a good deal of experience in man- 
aging, I would like to suggest the ways to 
cut expenses that seem wisest. First of all, 
we must not allow the physical health of 
the nation to suffer. Health comes first, and 
I have always found that by preventing 
illness I saved, in the long run, a good deal 


“I'd like to remind you that there is 
plenty to eat in this country if you can 
set it forth before the people, and I have 
been especially encouraged by the fact 
that a great deal of good food seems to 
be being made available to the general 
public by means of cooperation between 
the growers and the distributors and the 
government agencies. Keep it up. 

“You always have to cut down on serv- 
ice when you are cutting expenses. I have 
friends who have maids they can’t afford. 
They say they don’t want to put the girls 
out of a job. It isn’t helping the girls much 
to have their employers go bankrupt, and 
their jobs aren’t at all secure. We may all 
have to do a big day’s work in one way 
or another, but that’s what energy and 
muscles are for. I don’t want to see any- 
one overworked. But I don’t want to em- 
ploy anyone who can’t be counted on for 
a good day’s work. You shouldn’t either. 
Especially not when you are paying their 
wages with my taxes. 

“T think that interest on the public debt 
is one thing that keeps us poor. We'll never 
get out of the woods if that interest in- 
creases. Naturally, you must take care of 
men who were wounded or incapacitated 
in the war; but there doesn’t seem to be 
much reason for providing for people who 
were just doing their duty and didn’t get 
hurt. They’d respect you more if you told 
them the truth—that you can’t afford it. 
But they won’t believe that you can’t 
afford it if you are spending money in 
all sorts of directions and helping all sorts 
of industries and occupations that came 
into existence without subsidies and are 
being helned so much today that they are 
losing independence. 



























on doctor's bills and nursing and break- D j S C OVE RE D 1 FU N O N A D ; ET! 


re 
‘ 
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“N7OU’D be surprised, Mr. Congressman, 

how much people can do for themselves 
if they have to. Old people and orphans 
have to be helped; but it doesn’t take much 
to care for them unless we employ too 
many people to do it. Strong adults should 
help to carry their own load. 

“Several times my husband has had re- 
verses, and we’ve had to face the fact that 
we didn’t have money to do things that 
we wanted to do. We got along without 
them all right. My only regret is that I 
couldn’t give the children so fine an edu- 
cation as I had hoped to. But they’ve been 
able to learn a good deal, nonetheless, 
and they are much better educated today 
than either of their parents. 

“I am sure that you feel about the 
country as I do about my own home. This 
is a beautiful country in a good location, 
and we wouldn’t want to move or to lose 
title to it. But look out for that mortgage, 
the Debt. I know, because I’ve had a mort- 
gage on my house, and once or twice it 
nearly got ahead of me. 

“And one thing more that grows more 
important daily. I hope you will keep us 
out of war. I do not mean that I think we 
can or should fail to do our share to main- 
tain civilization. But this is a country of 
great influence. It can help to maintain 
civilization without demanding the lives 
of its citizens. In spite of our sympathy 
for our neighbors abroad, we believe that 
wars have caused their problems, not cured 
them. 

“If you'll look at it sensibly and re- 
member that the big thing is to get out 
of debt and not spend more than you have, 
it will come out all right. We have a lot 
to go on in this country, and a lot to do 
with, and plenty of competent people who 
understand just what you and all of us are 
up against and who will give you plenty| 
of support if you work with us and for| 
us. But we can’t go on like this. 

“Sincerely your friend, 


“SARAH SMITH.” Se a e —_— al FP 
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HOW MOTHERS 
MEALTIME PANIC 
A Me Me) 


POO LALLA 
LUSCIOUS, IFFV-QUICK 


SURPRISE! 
WE DROPPED IN FOR 
SUPPER! rma 


OH, DEAR! 
WHAT SHALL | 
DO? | HAVEN'T 









DON'T YOU FRET, HONEY! 
JUS’ FEASTIFY DEM WIF My } 
PANCAKES! You 
CAN FIX ‘EM 
EASY AS 


1-2-3 / 

















ta a as 


_ Not a Single Thing to Prepare! Just mix Aunt 
_ Jemima’s Ready-Mix with water or milk and flip on 
2 the griddle. You'll have light, golden pancakes jiffy- 
quick! Easy to digest; nourishing. Enjoy them for 
__, breakfast, luncheon or supper. Waffles, too! 








AM | GLAD WE CAME! THESE 
ARE THE MOST WONDERFUL 

ie, PANCAKES | 
EVER ATE! 
















YUM! CAN | HAVE SOME 
MORE AUNT JEMIMA’S? GEE, 
THEYRE GooD! ... 


| Aunt Jemima’s Secret R 






mixed in every box of Aunt Jemima’s magic Ready-Mix! 








a 
ew 
cane 






1M THE RED BOX mp 
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ecipe spread the fame of her pancakes 
throughout Dixie. And her secret recipe comes to you today already 





S.To Mother: You will agree that Aunt Jemima’s Pancakes are the best-tasting and easiest you ever made, or we will 
zladly refund your money! Remember to order both packages, for pancakes and for buckwheats, from your grocer today! 





The Fifth Continent 


(Continued from page 16) 

of the brilliant, unbelievable Australian 
birds in great flight cages, made friends 
with an ambling wombat, and watched the 
platypus being fed. There’s a creature for 
you—a furred body, a beaver tail, a duck’s 
bill, and webbed feet! The lady platypus 
lays eggs, covered with a thin reptilian 
skin, and she suckles her young. What is 
a platypus? Your guess is as good as mine. 
Whatever it is, it has poor taste in diet, 
which consists mostly of worms! Shy and 
timid, the platypus emerges from its bur- 
row and is fed, in the water, to the plaudits 
of the crowd. Well, like Mr. Burgess and 
the purple cow, I’d rather see than be 
one. 

We had a farewell dinner in Melbourne 
with Mr. Holmes. The next day, in our 
own car, which was to take us over three 
thousand miles in three Australian states, 
we set out for Mt. Buffalo. On the way we 
saw all manner of brightly colored parrots, 
red and scarlet, green and blue. We be- 
came acquainted with the engaging fly- 
catcher, Willie Wagtail, and with Aus- 
tralia’s most famous bird, the kookaburra, 
or laughing jackass, commonly called 
“Jackie.” Jackie is a member of the king- 
fisher family, and sits on fence posts or 
perches in a tall tree and looks dignified 
and thoughtful. He is buff and brown with 
a featherstitching of pale blue along his 
wings. He has character, has Jackie, and 
if a day passed and I did not see him I 
was disconsolate. 


(eee: G to Mt. Buffalo, I saw a black- 
and-sulfur cockatoo winging his way 
among the trees. It occurred to me that I 
was regarding without undue excitement 
a handsome gentleman whom I had hith- 
erto viewed only in cages. 

Halfway up we encountered snow, and 
plenty of it—and a rather difficult road; 
but we arrived at the chalet in good order 
and were glad of tea and a roaring log 
fire in our living room. It seemed strange 
to look out and see people valiantly skiing 
in the snow and sleet, which soon turned 
to rain. Mt. Buffalo is superb, with its 
Sweeping views, its boulders and water- 
falls, its ledges of granite under running 
water, its tall snow gums. It is one of the 
popular skiing centers of Australia. I am, 
however, bound to confess that it rained 
continuously during our time there and 
that I was not sorry, because; had it been 
clear, it might have been expected that, 
for the glory of the United States, I sally 
forth on skis—instruments of torture as 
far asI am concerned. _ 

From Mt. Buffalo we motored to Albury, 
under skies that were blue once more. 
Once we saw a very new lamb, and once 
three totterers balanced on unsteady legs, 
playfully butting their silly little heads to- 
gether and playing hide and seek in and 
out of a hollow tree stump. We saw flights 
of birds—galahs, rosellas, and budgeree- 
gahs. Jackie, of course, sat on fence posts 
and looked at us critically. 

It was a considerable shock to see in 
the streets of Albury, that great wool cen- 
ter, a turbaned Afghan driving a team of 
horses. But we learned that Afghans are 
fairly numerous in Australia, having come 
with the first camel trains into the desert 
of the west, and that many of them, scat- 
tered throughout the country, earn their 
living as hawkers. Australia, the paradox- 
ical—flowers the year round and Afghans, 
camels and modern cities, coal mines on 
the seacoast and parrots on the wing! 

Our next stop was Canberra, the capital, 
watered by streams, surrounded by hills, 
a garden city, a young city, in the nine 
hundred acres of New South Wales which 
have been set aside as Federal Territory. 
It was windy, and cool, like a March day 


at home. By the way, all the weather we 
have encountered has seemed to us like 
our spring or early autumn, although Aus- 
tralians shiver and talk of “bitter win- 
ter days.” Only at Mt. Buffalo were we 
made aware that winter in the Fifth Con- 
tinent is June, July, and August! 

We were most interested to learn that 
Canberra was planned by an American, 
Mr. Burley Griffin of Chicago, whose sis- 
ter we had met in New Zealand. Much of | 
the landscape planning has been done by | 
Edna Walling, a charming woman whom | 
we had met during our stay in Melbourne. | 
And at Canberra I kept thinking what fun | 
it must have been for Mr. Griffin to have 
a city to plan. From Red Hill it looks like 
a neat, lovely toy village—straight streets, 
beautiful planting, bright berry hedges, 
fine public buildings and homes, each 
with its own garden, and shopping centers 
with their modified Spanish architecture. 

From Canberra, the weather still hold- 
ing. we went on to visit the sheep station 
of Mr. and Mrs. Toby Browne. Pines 
march up a hill to the homestead, and 
from the big garden you look over flowers 
and fruit trees to the gracious, rolling 
countryside. Mrs. Browne, who has done 
so much for the wool industry in Aus- 
tralia, interesting people in the revival of 
cottage industries, in new uses for wool, 
in the weaving of beautiful new material, 
such as wool lamé, was a wonderful hos- 
tess. Our stay at “Savaun”—which means 
“Peace”—was far too brief. 


WE WOKE that first morning to warm 
sunshine and went off presently to 

one of the paddocks, where we had our 

first experience of “boiling the billy.” 

We had seen the billy boiled all along 
the roads on our trips. The drover, camp- 
ing for the evening, his cattle turned loose 
on a reserve for traveling stock, makes his 
fire and boils the billy and has his tea. The 
swagman, walking, his swag on his back, 
seeking transient work, boils the billy. 
Everyone does. And billy tea is surely 
the best in the world. It requires a quart 
can—generally blackened and battered— 
and a fire of gumwood. When the billy 
boils, you throw in the tea and let it 
boil up again. After which you remove 
it from the fire and lay a twig across the 
top. Don’t ask me why—they say it settles 
the tea. Also you take another twig and 
beat gently on the billy’s sides. Then the 
tea is ready. It possesses an indescribable 
flavor, which is partly that of the out- 
doors and partly, I think, the gumwood 
smoke. 

Mr. Browne built his fire in the hollow 
stump of a gum tree. The smoke oblig- 
ingly rose, as from a chimney, and blew 
away from us. We stood there in the bril- 
liant sunlight and watched a flock of par- 
rots quarreling in near-by trees. The 
paddock sloped down to a creek with trees 
thick about it, the hills rolled away from 
us, the sheep grazed not far off. We ate 
biscuits and drank tea, and I thought that, 
somehow, we had come very close to the 
heart of Australia—a great heart, vital 
and young and full of courage, full, too, 
of welcome for the stranger. 

In the afternoon we went to see the 
shearing sheds. It was not yet the shear- 
ing season; but the process was explained 
to us, and the machines were demon- 
strated. I suggested that an excellent idea 
would be to breed fine merino sheep with | 
zippers, so that when the time came one 
could merely unzip the fleece. This was 
not received with enthusiasm, and Mlle. 
X reminded me that anyone could come 
along on a dark night to denude someone 
else’s flocks. Cynical thought. She also re- 
marked that zippers would cause unem- 
ployment. What of the great army of 
shearers, who start shearing in Queens- 
land early in the season, work their way 





Niblets Corn 


BEAND 


can be served plain or fancy 


POTTERY AND PLAIN 

Niblets Paprika . . . just the tender ker- 
nels served steaming in a casserole with but- 
ter, salt and paprika. 


a SILVER AND SWANK 









eee - Niblets with Mushrooms . . . the corn 
ye hot and buttered and mixed with mush- 
= rooms, that have been slightly sautéed. 









“Knee high by the 4th 
of July’’—The special 
breed{D-138) from 
which Niblets Corn is 
grown has especially 
broad leaves to build 
greater food value into 
the kernels. Watched 
daily till harvest. 













Rich earth .. . black earth . . . Good Earth— 
Mother Nature’s favorite farmlands—that’s 
where thespecial seed for Niblets Cornis planted, 












Niblets Corn is 
now ready for 
“Good Tables”... 
Be sure you get the 
can with the Green 
Giant on the label! 
















Then this special Q@corn is sliced clean from 





NIBLETS 
BRAND 
REC. U.S. 
PaT. OFF. 


the cob and packed a special way—uhole ker- 






nels in vacuum, to keep that fresh corn taste. 









Packed only by Minnesota Valley Canning Company of Le Sueur, Minnesota and Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Also packers of Green Giant Brand Peas, Niblet-ears Brand Corn (corn-on-the-cob in a can) and 
Del Maiz Brand Cream Style Corn. 
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down to New South Wales and Victoria, 

4, RST ON, F DO Wh , ' go on to Tasmania, and finaliy wind up in 
; New Zealand as the season progresses? So 

i fy no zippers for Australia’s marvelous sheep! 

70 B R EA K FA F. 7 Back in Sydney again, we spent several 
MAKES THE TOAST/ 





days wandering through the shops. It was 
unfortunate that near our hotel a jewelry 
shop displayed magnificent black opals, 
my favorite stone. We had managed a 
look—and some modest purchases—in 
Melbourne, and now we were practically 
next door to further temptation. You can 
descend—in a bucket—into the opal mines. 
But I shall stay away from opal mines, 
I couldn’t withstand ’em. 

One glorious day we drove over Bulli 
Pass. We went by way of Botany Bay to 
Sublime Point, where you have a clear 
view of miles of coast with its scalloped 
beaches. On the way up, the hills to our 
right marched fold after timbered fold. 
We lunched at Panorama House and re- 
turned to Sydney through the National 
Park, wonderful thick bush, with the light 
filtering green and golden through the 
trees, until I felt that we were under 
water. In the Park’s center is Audley, a 
haven on a quiet-flowing river, peaceful, 
green, and lovely. Before entering the 
Park the coastal road takes you for miles 
past coal-mining towns—for this is a rich 
coal district, here by the sea. You can see 
the seams of coal on the cliffs that drop 
off to the blue water. 

We left Sydney on a sunny morning and 
drove to Newcastle for the night. The ir- 
repressible Mlle. X suggested that I should 
carry some coals. I heaped them, meta- 
phorically speaking, on her head by pay- 
ing no attention to the suggestion. 

I think it was the next day, which was 
dark and showery, that along the road to 
Cassilis we saw a man sitting on a camp 
chair, intently reading a book, while his 
billy boiled and the rain came seeping 
through the leaves of the gum trees. It is 

‘ such incidents that will live longest in our 
. The race is on! Everybody wants to operate this _ pa that will somehow mean Aus- 
tralia. 






smooth-running 1940 model—the new Toast- 


master automatic pop-up type toaster. And nobody T CASSILIS we visited the famous 

station of Sir Frederick and Lady 

> ‘ : McMaster. And, as everywhere we have 

you just the degree of toastiness you like—no eae me were made ae On the i 
: eg : : owing day, sunny and cool, we went wit 

watching, no turning! ... See this most beautiful Siy Frederick to onalol tiseheep=aneanie 


of toasters, and other fine Toastmaster* products, puede where, as good ae would Sy it, 
‘ : iis prize-winning stud rams were being 

$7.50to $23.95, wherever fine appliancesare sold, shorn’ bys hands NoveuntilSeptembertaill 
the general shearing take place, with the 
aid of twenty machines; so we were most 

ON TH E N E Ww fortunate to see the hand-shearing. We 
stood agape to see the great fleeces come 
off, as it were, all in a piece. Thick and 


beautiful they lay on the tables. The be- 
. wildered ram was set free, peeled like an 
. orange. But not to shiver, for these sheep 


can burn toast or fingers. The Flexible Timer gives 


Bg Tes are “rugged” after shearing—beautiful 

a white rugs, too. I suppose that makes them 
feel less like the old lady with the shorn 
petticoats crying, “Lawks a-mercy, can 
this be I?” 

I have forgotten to tell you of the white 
cockatoos. We saw any number of them 
flying across the “Dalkeith” paddocks; 
but on the way to Cassilis, that gray 
day, we saw about two hundred on the 
branches of one dead tree—an amazing 
sight. Mlle. X left the car to train her 
camera on them, but their lookout spoke 
a warning word and they flew away. Mr. 
Ian McMaster told us that he had seen 
as many as a thousand or more around 





*TOASTMASTER” is a tegis- the wheat in the paddocks—not an inspir- 
tered trademark of MCGRAW ing sight for a gentleman who values his 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Toast- wheat, but I wish I had seen it. For these 
master Products Division, white birds with the sulfur crests are 
Elgin, Illinois « Copyright1939, unusually lovely, no matter how mis- 
McGraw Electric Company. chievous. 


From Cassilis we went to Tenterfield— 
a long drive, almost three hundred and 
fifty miles. We were very tired, and the 


— 
— 
oO 
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road, the New England Highway, was, as 
are roads all over the world, in the process 
of reconstruction. There was, however, a 
lovely sunset, all mauve and golden rose, 
and we rode through the bush after dark. 
Our car lights opened the bush to us, as 
a flower, and it closed in behind us again, 
thick and green and smelling divinely 
of the gum leaves, for which every Aus- 
tralian is nostalgic when away from home. 

Suddenly Mlle. X said calmly, “There 
they are, on your side.” I looked—and 
there they were! Kangaroos, startled by 
our lights. At once we forgot fatigue. Later 
Mile. X congratulated herself upon her 
“British reticence.” “A few months ago,” 
she said, “and I would have screamed.” 
I remarked that I was glad she hadn’t car- 
ried reticence too far—she might not have 
mentioned the kangaroos to me until the 
next day! 

And that next day, seventeen miles 
from Brisbane, a wallaby crossed the road. 
By this time, however, we were prepared 
for anything. 

The farther north you go, the warmer 
it is! The wattle, which had been threat- 
ening to bloom all the time we had been 
here, had almost reached its full golden 
glory on the road to Brisbane. And we 
were coming into the pineapple, banana, 





and sugar-cane country. Brisbane on its 
river, hill surrounded, blazed with the 
beauty of begonia, poinsettia, and bou- 
gainvillea. Trees that I have found so 
lovely—Moreton Bay figs—raised their 
green arms to the blue sky, the tall gums 
towered to heaven, the mangoes had 
the round heads I recalled so well from 
Hawaii. 


N BRISBANE the Jackies in the Park 
laughed for us every morning at six. 
One day we drove to a hill village, where 
we lunched, and then on to High Tor, a 
glorious tropical garden, where the native 
scrub has been kept intact and trails lead 
through the bush. It is the work of one 
man, Mr. Lawrence, who found this retreat 
after the war and has kept, and made it, 
a beauty spot. Birds sang there, a red- 
breasted chat came to look at us curiously, 
and near one of the trails a trap-door 
spider had its astonishing home. The view 
from High Tor is unsurpassed. 

We did some shopping in Brisbane. 
Black opals again! ‘They are unlucky only 
to the pocketbook,’ remarked Mlle. X, 
watching me run them through my fingers 
and probably wondering how many would 
stick. I went to a luncheon at the Insti- 
tute of Journalism. And we had callers. 
What callers! Three grown Queensland 
koalas and a seven-months-old baby. 
These koalas are smaller and grayer than 
their brothers of the other states. They 
came to see us with Mr. Reid of the Lone 
Pine Sanctuary, who has bred koalas in 
captivity for eighteen years. With them, 
too, came his six-year-old daughter, an 
enchanting morsel, who carried a bear 
or two draped casually over her little 
shoulder. We played with her—and the 
bears—in the hotel garden. I enclose a 
picture for you. The baby, who kept climb- 
ing over the bigger bears’ backs, seeking 
a warmer snuggery, was nameless. So they 
christened her “Faith,” and I sent her an 
autographed book recently. How I would 
have loved to bring her home with me— 
plus a few gum trees for her to nibble! 

Then, back to Sydney. We took three 
and a half days via the Pacific Coast High- 
way this time, stopping overnight on the 
way, but lunching picnic fashion each day. 
The first day we ate near Byron Bay, 
taking a side track that ran to Broken 
Head and eating in a serub of bottle-brush | 
trees, with sand dunes between us and the 
sea. A few cows looked at us, a magpie | 
ate some of our sandwiches, the billy | 
finally boiled. It was sunny and lovely, | 








ALL-PURPOSE, QUALITY CRACKERS / 


No wonder children go for 
Krispy Crackers! They are ex- 
tra crisp! Extra flaky! Extra 
flavorful! And mothers, these 
delicious crackers not only 
taste good, they are good for 
them...You see, each one is 
crammed full of food-energy. 


But grown-ups love Krispy 
Crackers, too! These dainty, 


slightly-salted crackers add 
their own delicate, nut-like fla- 
vor to canapés, soups, salads, 
cheese, and to many other 
foods... And they make all of 
them taste much better! 


So, get the Krispy Cracker 
habit .. . And, when ordering 
them, make sure you ask for 
Sunshine Krispy Crackers. 


TRY 
THIS TEMPTING 


MINERALS, TOO ! 
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BREAKFAST TREAT ! 


THIS INEXPENSIVE WHOLE WHEAT 
CEREAL TASTES G-R-A-N-D !.. 
AND IT'S RICH IN ENERGY - 
BUILDING VITAMINS AND 


YOUR WHOLE FAMILY WILL LOVE THESE 
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THE WAY 
| FEEL ABOUT 
MY BABY 


J HOLD YOU in my arms, feel the soft, living warmth of you, the tender beating 
of your heart .. . and pray that every tiny thing I do for you will be a right thing. 

Nothing is too good for you, my darling. You are everything your dad and I 
hold dear. Whatever we can do for your comfort, your happiness, your health — 
that thing we must do and take no chances. 


v v 


PROBABLY EVERY MOTHER in the world feels 
that nothing is too good for her baby, and that 
is why for more than 28 years mothers have 
insisted on Vanta Baby Garments. 


For THE sToRY of Vanta is the story of con- 
stant progress in protecting baby’s health and 
comfort. New health fabrics like Vantalin and 
Silvalining are exclusive to Vanta garments. 
And Vantas are the only baby garments which 
offer the protection ofhospital-sterilizationand 
germ-proof packaging. 


YET IN SPITE OF all their special scientific 
features, Vanta garments are not expensive. 
Their fine materials wear long, and never lose 


VALUABLE BOOK ‘Send 10c for copy of the 
eighty-page ook, ““BABY’s OUTFIT’’, covering 55 
subjects of vital interest to expectant mothers. 
500 name suggestions. Use this coupon. 

Earnshaw Knitting Co., Dept.G-11 Newton, Mass. 


In Canada, J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., are 


Licensees. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 








v 


their shape. And because many garments are 
adjustable, they are not quickly outgrown, and 
fewer replacements are needed. The largest- 
selling baby garments in America, Vantas are 
enthusiastically approved by doctors, nurses, 
and mothers. Vanta makes practically every- 
thing for your baby— garments in sizes from 
birth to 12 years, hosiery and toiletries. See 
them in the Infants’ and Children’s Depart- 
ment of your favorite department store. 


The Saleswoman who wears this 
emblem isa Mothercraft Graduate, 
expertly qualified to serve you. Ask 
for her in the Infants’ Department. 


lent 


GARMENTS 
INFANTS & CHILDREN 
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and I had only a slight qualm when an 
elderly man appeared with an ax. He at- 
tacked, however, only a stump of a tree. 

From Newcastle our route was the one 
we had taken going to Brisbane. Beautiful, 
by the Hawkesbury River, which we had 
ferried on our northbound trip. We did 
a good bit of ferrying, by the way, return- 
ing from Brisbane. And that was fun, too. 

Back to Sydney, getting packed to sail, 
shopping for toy koalas, kangaroos, and 
wallets and belts of kangaroo skin. We 
have with us numerous Australian books 
and the boomerangs we bought in Bris- 
bane. 

In Sydney the wattle trees are blooming, 
pure bright yellow. There are nearly four 
hundred species of acacia, we were told, 
and one kind or another is in bloom 
throughout the year. 

Yesterday we had a marvelous trip, 
through the kindness of the Honorable 
R. B. Orchard, C.B.E., via Manly, that 
great surfing beach, to Kuring-gai Chase, 
a great national park. 

We traveled for some time on a new 
road not yet open to the public, winding 
around mountains with splendid views of 
2 jade-green river, and lunched at Bobbin 
Point, at Orchard Park. Bobbin Point is 
charming, with its picnic shelters, new 
gardens, and flowing blue water. We took 
a launch here, piloted by one of the 
rangers, Mr. Wallace, and went along the 
creeks, which are as big as rivers—you 
can travel a hundred miles on them, for 
they connect with the Hawkesbury, or you 
can travel sixteen miles to the sea. Later 
we had tea in the trustees’ moored house- 
boat. We boiled the water on a little 
stove in the launch before boarding the 
houseboat, and when the tea things were 
unpacked, I learned that Mrs. Orchard had 
read that I liked cream in mine, so she had 
included it, bless her heart. 


(20bLy, my space is up. I will write 
again from the boat, for we’ve had 
hundreds of experiences. And so much I 
haven’t seen! I'd like to go to the Blue 
Mountains, near by, and the wonderful 
Jenolan Caves, and far north to the Bar- 
rier Reef, to Darwin and Broome. ...Id 
like to see the gold mines and—well, yes— 
the black opals. I want to go into South 
and Western Australia. I want to see the 
desert and the camels and the white gums 
under the great stars in a black velvet 
sky. And I want to follow the sky trail of 
the Flying Doctors, inaugurated by the 
Inland Mission. In Melbourne Doctor 
Simpson showed us moving pictures of 
that unique service and even one of the 
wireless sets which, operated in lonely 
station homesteads and inland missions, 
bring the Flying Doctor winging out of 
the sky. I must tell you more about thi 

it is exciting and romantic. Ill do so, I 
pledge, in my next letter, my last. 

Forgive me for being garrulous. Did 
you really expect me to compress even 
the little I have seen of Australia into a 
few thousand words, when I am brimming 
over with it—its interest and beauty, its 
friendly people, who make you feel at 
home at once, who are, I think, very like 
us, who love laughter as we do? I could 
write a book just about people. But I have 
said I wouldn’t. How could I have the 
impertinence, after so short a stay? 

But even five weeks can bring you 
close to a people and their emotions and 
viewpoint. I feel as if I knew the Aus- 
tralians very well, and I want to know 
them better. I just said to Mlle. X, “You 
know, Australia is my cup of tea.’ She 
asked, with a twinkle, “Billy tea?” And 
I replied, with my best British accent, 
‘But definitely.” 

So there it is: Definitely Australia is my 
cup of tea. To which you are supposed to 
reply, “Too right!” : 


Bathing the Baby 


(Continued from page 84) 


of two colors. Use one color for the face 
and body and the other for the buttocks. 

Disposable tissues are good for wiping 
the baby’s face and nose and are especially 
useful for cleansing his buttocks. There 
are small-size tissues, made for babies. 

After the bath, when the baby’s skin 
has been patted dry, you may apply liquid 
albolene or a special baby oil to the creases 
between the fat folds. You will find it 
helpful to have on hand a tube of lanolin 
or other soothing ointment to use on red- 
dened skin. Protect the skin by changing 
the diaper as soon as it is wet or soiled 
and by keeping the buttocks well cleansed 
and covered with a thin film of oil or 
powder. 

There are special powders for sore but- 
tocks and a rinse for diapers, if the baby 
has developed a “diaper rash.” 

If you prefer powder to oil, buy a good- 
quality baby powder and, following the 
bath, rub it gently over the skin with your 
fingers, instead of dusting it on. Be care- 
ful lest it “cake” in the fat folds. Keep the 
container away from the baby—it is dan- 
gerous for him to inhale powder or other 
fine dust. 

A utility tray or box cover, for the 
small articles used during the bath, will 
be convenient. Most of these articles come 
in useful, marked containers, so you need 
not have labeled bottles for them. 

For soiled diapers use a pail with a 
tight-fitting cover or a step-on sanitary 
can. It should stand on a square of lin- 
oleum in the bathroom, near the place 
where you change the baby’s diapers. For 
soiled clothing use a clothes hamper. You 
can make one from a painted or varnished 
box with a hinged cover. Drill a few holes 
in top and sides for ventilation. 


ee are fine pinless garments and 
diapers. But if you prefer the other type 
of clothing, buy a dozen good-quality 
safety pins, of assorted sizes, with well- 
protected points. Form the habit of clos- 
ing a safety pin automatically each time 
you touch it. Store the pins in a box or bag, 
and take out each day only the number 
you will use. And keep the supply out of 
the baby’s reach. 

To avoid infection, if you prick yourself 
or the baby, press out a drop or two of 
blood and apply a skin antiseptic. 

You will want to weigh the baby often, 
if you need to know how much breast 
milk he takes. Once a week his weight 
should be recorded. So I advise you to 
buy a good balance scale that weighs in 

-ounces up to at least twenty-four 
pounds. Place a pad or folded diaper upon 
the scoop and adjust the bar, if there is 
one, to compensate. Or weigh the pad and 
subtract its weight from the baby’s. 





Expecting a Baby? 


To receive Dr. Kenyon’s 8 let- 
ters to expectant mothers, 1 each | 
month, in plain envelope, send 
date you expect baby, and 50¢ 
in stamps; ask for “Series I. For 
the Mother-to-Be and the Baby- 
to-Come.” The 8 letters of “Series 
Il. Baby’s First Year” will be 
sent complete for 50¢ in stamps. 
It includes pattern for cap to 
keep flaring ears flat. For pattern 
only, send 10¢. Print name and 
address. Health and Happiness 
Club, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Pi Gene ta 


Daily | receive hundreds of letters from my clients every- 
where, in every language, seeking my advice on skin care 
and glamorous make-up. | have selected some recent ques- 
tions that are of universal interest, and answered them here. 


Q. Is there a simple beauty routine | can follow to keep my skin look- 
ing soft and smooth and fresh? 


A. A little care each morning, a little care each night, is what | advise. 
My simple routine is, for a thorough cleansing, Ardena Cleansing 
Cream — or for a quick cleansing, Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream. 
Then Ardena Skin Lotion for freshening. Ardena Velva Cream in the 
morning — Ardena Orange Skin Cream at night — for softening. These 
are year-round beauty musts for every woman. 

Ardena Cleansing Cream $1 to $6; Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream $1 to $6; Ardena 


Skin Lotion $1 and up; Ardena Velvya Cream $1 to $6; Ardena Orange Skin Cream 
$1 to $8. 


Q. How can | keep my make-up on for hours and have that lovely, 
well-groomed look some women have? 


A. My new Ardena All-Day Foundation Cream will keep you looking 
freshly made up all day long! Smoothed on lightly under your powder, 
it gives you a lovely, luminous look. It’s wonderful, too, to help hide a 
sudden blemish! 


Ardena All-Day Foundation Cream $1. 
Q. Will you please explain to me your ‘‘two-powder technique''2 


A. First use my incomparable Elizabeth Arden Illusion Powder in a 
natural shade, then dust lightly over it with Elizabeth Arden Cameo 
Powder in a subtle tone and blend these delicately with a little brush, 
to give your skin a lovely, translucent look. The Elizabeth Arden Two- 
Powder Box holds Illusion Powder and Cameo Powder in perfect color 
combinations to go beautifully with the new colors and the new clothes. 


Elizabeth Arden Two-Powder Box $3; Elizabeth Arden New Complexion Box (with 
blending brush) $3.50. 


Te lide 
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f you’re not abnormal, you’ve es- 

caped from dinner tables, now and 

then, covered not with glory but 
with melted butter. You might have 
handled the situation differently if 
someone had given you the right steer 
in advance. For instance, there is the 
fine old tradition that asparagus 
should be eaten with the fingers. So 
that’s been your system. Dangling the 
limply hanging head in front of you, 
you snap at it as it goes by. You miss. 
The juice drips down your arm. Or 
you are confronted with an artichoke 
—a complete stranger. Noticing that 
people pick up»the leaves in their 
fingers and nibble, you do the same. 
The trouble with you is, you don’t 
stop in time. You eat it, heart, choke, 
thorny tips, and all. Later you dis- 
cover that the other guests have a 
little pile of something left over. 

Sometimes you trip on simple food. 
Cagily rejecting the juicier fruits, you 
choose a banana, figuring nobody 
could go wrong on that. You part the 
skin carefully, curl it neatly back, and 
sink your teeth into the luscious pulp. 
Then you note with dismay that your 
hostess has cut her banana length- 
wise on the plate and is daintily ab- 
stracting bird-size bites with a spoon. 
Heigh-ho! 

We ourselves are baffled by turtles’ 
eggs. A New York club we know gets 
them by plane from the South and 
puts them out in a big bowl. (For- 
tunately, only in the men’s bar.) Do 
you bite into them? Do you gulp 
them down whole? Do you slip them 
to the pup and let-him do it? 

Obviously, eating one’s way prop- 
erly through an elaborate meal takes 
a little coaching. Some people say 
you can watch your hostess and do 
what she does. But maybe you're at 
a public affair where there isn’t a 
hostess. Or maybe she’s so hidden by 
the table decorations that you’d*have 
to be clairvoyant to find out what she 
is doing. Besides, you can’t watch a 
person without its being pretty ob- 
vious. 

Other people tell you to come right 
out when confronted with a strange 
dish and ask, “What is it?” and if 
necessary, “How do you eat it?” This 
aco 





may be flattering to the person who 
planned the meal, and it’s a good 
method if the food is really unusual. 
But you know what a French essay- 
ist said: “Naiveté, charming in the 
young, is a sign of stupidity in the 
old.” 

Anyway, what if the dish is one 
that you ought to be familiar with? 
It would be all right to say about a 
persimmon, “What do you do with 
this?” because persimmons might 
have got by you. But if you say, “I 
just can’t manage salad,’ you don’t 
seem quite bright. Bunny food has 
been put before you since you were 
a baby. If you can’t handle it, it’s be- 
cause you won’t sit down and do your 
practising, that’s all. 

Let other people rely on the side- 
long glance, the disarming grin. We 
are for boning up ahead of time on 
what you need to know. 


TIPS 10 THE TEENS 
HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 





The first important question is: Do 
you eat it with your fingers, or don’t 
you? Let’s begin with appetizers. If 
they are passed in the living room, 
you have to use your unaided fingers 
—no matter how oily the ripe olives 
are or how much grated egg from 
that bit of toast is snowing into your 
lap. When, on the other hand, hors 
d’ceuvres are served at the table, you 
eat them with the little fork at the 
left—and what you can’t get that way 
you leave, since it isn’t cricket to use 
a knife. 

The other opening courses are ob- 
viously not finger foods. Oysters or 
clams are eaten whole (not torn 
apart) with the little fork at the 
right of the dinner knife, and soup 
with the big spoon (although some- 
times from the amount in the plate 
you’d think a blotter was indicated). 
You eat breadsticks, crackers, or 
Melba toast like bread. Tiny squares 
of fried bread, however, go into the 
plate with the soup. 

Entrees are trickier. Here you may 
encounter that asparagus. Who goes 
in the sauce—you or the tips? You 
don’t. In spite of what anyone may 
tell you, be wise—use a fork. If the 
entree is an artichoke, put the sauce 
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beside it on the plate or look for it 
in the heart of the artichoke (where 
it may be concealed). Remove the 
leaves one at a time, dip the base in 
the dressing, bite off the soft part, 
and put the rest back on your plate. 
And you eat the base, or heart, 
breaking it up with a fork—this is 
considered the best part. 

You should be given a fish knife 
with seafood; but if you aren’t, hack 
your way through with a single fork. 
If it’s just fish, with bones, lift the 
bones away with a fork and proceed 
with the same tool. If it’s soft-shell 
crab, separate it with a fork, a bite at 
a time, and eat it all—including the 
shell and the claws. The only time 
handholds are allowed is in the case 
of lobster. And if your hostess serves 
lobster, she ought to give you a fin- 
ger bowl. (Continued on page 205) 





We relief to wear foundations closed with a long 
Talon slide fastener! No more gymnastics getting 
in and out...no more fighting balky closures. Just one 
gentle tug and the Talon fastener is open or closed. 


Besides, it helps to preserve the shape of your 
garment — makes it last longer. And it lies so flat... 
launders so good-naturedly. 


But always “take a second look” for the trademark 
“Talon.” For that’s the only fastener with these 
special features—the important self-lock and patented 
method of insertion and reinforce- : 
ment... features that make it practical 
to use slide fasteners on corsets! 





TALS N SLIDE FASTENER: MADE BY TALON, Inc.> MEADVILLE, PA. 
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FACE COL ODS wittt MORE CONFIDENCE! 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
later att i ae 


You Probably Have The Very Medications You 
Need For This Clinic-Tested Plan That 


CUT SICKNESS FROM 


COLDS 54°, 


yo are probably one of the millions 
of American mothers who can home- 
prove this clinic-tested Plan—without 
Sing out and spending a penny. 

For thejvery medications used so suc- 
cessfully in these clinical tests of Vicks 
Plan are doubtless in your medicine 
cabinet right now. And the Plan is so 
simple—just a few rules of hygiene and 
the use of Vicks Va-tro-nol and Vicks 
VapoRub whenever needed. 

So why not give it a thorough trial. 
What a Btessing if your children’s sick- 
ness and time lost due to colds were 










WHEN COLDS THREATEN 


Mothers everywhere have confidence 
in this quick simple treatment to help 
keep many colds from developing. At 
the first sneeze, sniffle, or sign of nasal 
irritation, put a few drops of Vicks 
VA-TRO-NOL up each nostril. It_is 
a specialized medication, expressly*de- 
signed for the nasal passages—where 
most colds start. You can feel the 
tingle as it goes to work, stimulating 
Nature’s defenses to prevent colds 


from developing— 
to throw them off in Vicks 
A:TRO-NOL 


their early stages. 
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How to Use 
Va-tro-nol and VapoRub 
Essential Parts of Vicks Plan 


cut in half this winter, 
just as in these clinical 
tests on 2,650 chil- 
dren! Of course Vicks 
Plan may not do as 
much in your case. On 
the other hand, it may 
do even more. But certainly a Plan so 
thoroughly tested is worth a trial. 
Always keep stocked up with both 
Va-tro-noland VapoRub—look in the pack- 
ages for full details of Vicks Plan—and be 
sure to follow this simple home guide that 
helps you face colds with more confidence. 








—_—_—_————— 


IF A COLD STRIKES 


This external poultice-vapor treat- 
ment is famous for swiftly relieving 
discomforts of a developed cold— 
clogged-up breathing passages, cough- 
ing, phlegm, muscular soreness and- 
tightness. You simply massage Vicks 
VAPORUB on throat, chest, and 
back at bedtime—there’s no dosing. 
VapoRub works 2 ways at once—stimu- 
lating like a poultice, and giving off 
vapors Gaal te breathed into the air 
passages—bringin 

comfort and ie YiIcKS 
restful sleep. VapoRus 
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Luck for the Loser 


(Continued from page 25) 
and Carl did, it seemed silly not to go out 
with Carl. Especially since her father told 
her that Barnett had called earlier in the 
day because he was feeling chipper at hav- 
ing sold an article about Mexican painting. 
At least he might have told her! 

“Carl’s nice, too,” she said stubbornly 
to herself. 

Alice noticed that Ito gave her an un- 
usually malicious smile. 

“Dat feller,” Ito said. “Dat no-good fel- 
ler big-feets, I give him tip on big race 
next week.” 

He grinned, and Alice noticed that he 
was wearing his glassless glasses, which 
he wore only on rare occasions. He was 
definitely up to something unpleasant. 

“Did you?” she asked. “On what horse?” 

“Stumblebum in the Fifth,” Ito said, 
“Ten-to-one shot. Good horse.” 

Suddenly Alice felt her heart grow cold. 
“How much did Mr. King give you to 
bet?” she asked. 

Ito, grinning still more widely, said, 
“Fifty dollar.” 

“Fifty dollars!” Alice thought. “Why, 
it’s impossible!” And then she rememered 
that Barnett had just sold an article. He 
had had the money and lost it. How could 
he have been fool enough to trust Ito? 

“He just doesn’t care,” she thought. 
“He doesn’t want to marry me.” 

“What other horses are being picked 
to win?” she demanded. 

“Silver an’ Hotfoot,” Ito said, still grin- 
ning. “Mist’ Powers, he bet that race, too. 
I told him. He bet, first time. Hotfoot.” 

“I see,” Alice said. “Hotfoot for Mr. 
Powers, Stumblebum for Mr. King. Neat, 
Ito, very neat.” 

Ito shrugged. “Mist? Powers, no want 
take chance, no want ten-to-one horse. 
Hotfoot favorite. I bet him.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” she said 
airily. “Mr. King’s very wealthy, you know. 
He can throw away fifty dollars and never 
notice—he just janitors because he’s a 
little eccentric.” That would giveItosome- 
thing to worry about. 


AS SHE ran upstairs, settling her new, 

high-twisted turban, she thought: 
“Okay, Barnett. Okay. If that’s the way you 
feel, ’'m going right ahead with Carl. If you 
don’t care enough—” She walked into the 
living room, wearing a bright smile. 

Her eyes were still polished with anger, 
and she looked beautiful and a little 
frightening to her parents, who were chat- 
ting with Carl. Carl drew in his breath 
sharply and got up to greet her. He was 
a tall, well-tailored man with a smooth, 
tan face and a rocky jaw. 

“Hello,” he said. “You look as though 
you were dressed for a special occasion.” 

Alice smiled back. “Maybe it’s going to 
be,” she said. 

When she came home that night, she 
was wearing a square sapphire on her 
finger, and she was excited and happy 
when Carl kissed her good-night. 

“We'll announce our engagement at my 
housewarming next Friday,” he said. “I’m 
moving to a new place. It must be Fate’s 
doing, because it’s big enough for two.” 

Alice said: “I won’t wear the ring until 
next Friday. I wish it were Friday now.” 
She clung to Carl’s arm. “I don’t want to 
wait,” she said, and her eyes were fright- 
ened. “I want to do everything fast. I want 
to marry you soon and go on a trip and 
everything—all at once.” 

Carl laughed. “You’re an impulsive 
thing, once you're really convinced, aren’t 
you?” he said. “We’ll make it fast, Beau- 
tiful. You haven’t had much fun, going 
around with guys who'll never get any- 
where.” 

Why did he have to mention Barnett? 


It was a curiously long and nightmarish 
week, because Alice wasn’t used to con- 
cealing things from her parents or her 
own honest mind, and being engaged to 
Carl seemed difficult. She saw him only 
twice, though he sent flowers and letters 
daily. He was busy moving into his new 
quarters. He didn’t want her to see the 
apartment before Friday. She asked her 
parents to say she was out whenever Bar- 
nett telephoned or came by. She went to 
work and came home again, drearily, and 
was able to observe only that, as the 
day of the big race approached, Ito’s ma- 
licious grin grew more and more deeply 
imprinted on his face. 

She stayed uptown Thursday evening, 
having her hair and face and fingernails 
done. After that she went to a movie and 
then to another, because she didn’t want 
to go home and hear all about the big race. 

“Tomorrow I’ll know everything, and 
everything else will be settled,” she 
thought gloomily. 

When she went home after work on Fri- 
day to dress for Carl’s party, no one was 
at home. The Filipino had been hired by 
Carl to help with the party arrangements, 
and probably Myra and Frank were help- 
ing, too. She dressed carefully in a new 
dress and a wide straw hat with blue vel- 
vet streamers that just matched the sap- 
phire gleaming on her finger. 

“I must tell Barnett,” she thought. 


HILE she waited for Carl to come, she 

wrote Barnett a note. She mopped at 
her eyes and powdered around them care- 
fully just as Carl rang the doorbell. 

“You’re more beautiful than I remem- 
ber,” he said, kissing her. “What’s the 
letter? Breaking the news to the loser?” 

“TI must mail it, only I haven’t a stamp,” 
Alice said nervously. “I won't feel really 
free until it’s on its way.” 

Carl laughed. “There’s a box you can 
put it in near my house. You don’t even 
know my new address, do you?” 

“No,” Alice said. 

Carl helped her into the waiting cab. 
Streets unrolled before them and trailed 
away in their wake, and suddenly Alice 
sat up with a start. 

“Carl!” she said. “You don’t live here?” 

“I certainly do,” he said. “A penthouse 
apartment. Coincidence, isn’t it?” 

When he laughed, she turned to face 
him. “Was it?” she asked coolly. 

For they were getting out at the apart- 
ment house where Barnett King janitored. 

“You can leave the note in the box 
marked ‘Janitor,’ ” Carl said. 

He took the note from her cold fingers 
and slid it into the box before she could 
say she would tell Barnett herself, that 
it was too cruel to leave the note there. 

“There!” said Carl. “That’s settled.” 

His apartment was a symphony of yel- 
lows and whites. The furniture was pale 
and smooth and solid. The drapes moved 
with a soft, rich sound of satin on satin. 
Ito bowed, his white coat creaking. 

“How-do, Miss Alice,” he said. 

She was glad when Myra came out of 
the kitchen with a tray of canapés and 
gave her a quick kiss. 

“Carl’s told us,” she said. “Frank and I 
are happy for you, darling.” 

Frank came and kissed her, too; but 
his face looked as if it were spread over 
a lot of lumpy, rocky thoughts. 

“Everybody’s lucky day,” Frank said. “T 
suppose you know Ito’s made us all a lot 
of money—all except Carl, who picked the 
favorite.” 

“You mean Stumblebum won?” Alice 
asked Ito incredulously. 

“Sure,” Ito said, and stamped away 
without explaining, leaving Alice to think: 
“I must be wrong! Why should Ito do 
Barnett a good turn?” 

Guests began to arrive, and Ito, in his 
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element, drove them into the bedroom to 
leave their things, and drove them out 
again, like frightened sheep. 

Throughout the dreamlike first hour, 
Alice knew she was intent on nothing but 
her worry about Barnett. She could not 
stop thinking of him going to his mailbox 
and taking out her note, reading it... . 

“Please God, just don’t let him see me 
here,’ she prayed. “Just don’t let him 
know about this party.” 

But Fate, still called Ito in the home, 
was against her. The scowling little man 
came out of the kitchen. 

“Mist’ Powers! We got get somebody 
fix icebox! No more ice cubes. No more 
freezing. I can’t fix. Must telephone for 
janitor.” 

He returned to the kitchen. 

Suddenly Alice felt as if mist were 
being wiped off her clouded eyes, as if 
she had regained the power of speech 
with the coming awake of her feelings. 
She had been numbed for a week; but 
now she was awake—painfully awake. 

“You can’t call Barnett up here, Carl,” 
she said sharply. 

“Why not? He’s the janitor.” 

Alice stamped her foot. “You can’t 
humiliate him like this,” she said. 

Carl said: “It’s too late, Alice. Ito has 
already sent for him.” 

The next fifteen minutes were as pain- 
ful as any she had ever lived through. 
She talked, with a smile on her face, to 
friends who chatted round the punch- 
bowl. She answered questions. But all 
the time her eyes and heart waited for 
the door to open, and for Barnett, with 
kind eyes looking cold to hide his misery. 
Old friends would nod and smile and offer 
him a drink or cigarettes. He would go 
downstairs afterward, leaving her here 
in this hideous, bright apartment with the 
smiling, successful man who had won her. 

“T've been the world’s own fool,” Alice 
told herself. 

She rushed to the door when Barnett 
knocked, and flung herself at him. 

“Oh, Barnett, darling, I’m so ashamed,” 
she said. “Please don’t read that crazy 
note I left in your mailbox. Don’t read 
it, just listen to me. I love you, Barnett. 
I’m not going to marry Carl, and I won’t 
have him treating you like a janitor!” 

She rushed back to Carl and slipped 
her engagement ring into his hand. 
Breathlessly she said: “Here, Carl, I don’t 
want this. I thought I could pretend that 
I didn’t love Barnett, but now I know I 
can’t. ’m sorry, but you’ve got every- 
thing else—you won’t really mind.” 

She saw his face flush darkly, and 


when Barnett came into the living room, 
Carl strode toward him. 

“The icebox is out of commission,” he 
said. “Get it fixed as quickly as possible.” 

Bewildered, Alice noticed that Barnett 
was wearing a suit she didn’t recognize, 
a dark, tropical-worsted suit that looked 
brand new. He had had a haircut and a 
shoeshine, and she thought that Ito must 
have given him his winnings and that he 
was putting up a bold front before Carl. 
She admired him for it. 

“If we have to get married on race- 
track winnings, then we will,” she told 
herself firmly. 

Barnett’s calm tone made Carl sound 
rude and peremptory. “I’ve told the jan- 
itor you made a little trouble with your 
icebox wiring, and he’s fixing it,” he said. 
“I'm not the janitor any more. I’m the 
renting agent for this whole block of 
apartments—got the job yesterday.” 

“Oh, Barnett!” Alice said. “Now you'll 
think I wouldn’t have been willing to 
marry you anyway! Oh, Barnett, I’m so 
ashamed!” 

She ran into the kitchen and cried 
against the icebox, until Barnett came 
and put his arms around her. 

“Don’t be silly,” he said gently. “Didn’t 
you come running to the door because 
you thought Carl might make it tough 
for me? Don’t you think I know what 
kind of girl you are?” 

“But, Barnett—” Alice said suddenly._ 
“Why did Ito do it?” 

Barnett began to laugh. 2 

“Alice, I’m smart, you just don’t know 
how smart! I talked to Ito about what a 
nuisance women are, and how with just 
a little cash a fellow could take a fine 
trip for himself—” 

A glimmer of understanding appeared 
in Alice’s eyes as Ito, giving Barnett looks 
you could almost see quivering in his 
back, came into the kitchen and handed 
him some money. 

“You see,” Barnett said. “He figured 
I'd leave town and you’d marry Carl. 
Imagine his sentiments when he thought 
you were going to marry Carl anyway!” 

“And imagine ours!” Frank groaned, 
leaning against the kitchen door. “Now 
Ito’ll never leave us—never!” 

But when the young Barnett Kings were 
honeymooning in Bermuda, they received 
a letter from Myra. 

“Dearest Children,” she wrote. “Do not 
write to the old address, as we are moving 
this afternoon. It was a very sudden de- 
cision. Today Ito went to wash poor Rose 
Morin’s windows, and we notice that his 
duffel bag isn’t here any more.” 





NOVEMBER PRAYER 


By Clara Hood Rugel 
TODAY, O God, we stand where graves are wreathed, 


Remembering. A reverence we hold X 
For feet that marched, for hearts that were so bold, 


When over all the universe there breathed 

Hostility; when sun and moon were hid 

By smoke of guns, and stars grew smali and dimmed 
Because eternity drew close, and rimmed 

A world where right by might was travestied. 


AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 


REMEMBERING, we pray, not first for gain— 

For vines grown purple with much fruit, nor yields 
Of grain to paint prosperity on fields, f 
Nor many cattle grazing on our plain. 


Bur through the years where love and home shall be, 
A still, white peace, O God, we ask of Thee! 
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MIRACLE -TUFT, MARGE; IT 
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GET A MIRACLE-TUFT J 
IT CLEANS TEETH EASIER, 
BETTER, QUICKER. 





SPENDTHRIFT! MY NEW 
MIRACLE-TUFT WILL OUTLAST 
ANY TWO BRUSHES. 
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Heretofore, all toothbrushes have been made 
with animal bristles. Now after years of research, 
Du Pont Exton has been developed and is used in 
Dr. West’s Miracle-Tuft exclusively. With this better 
brush, you experience an entirely new kind of thrill 
—the sparkling loveliness of your teeth really clean! 
Miracle-Tuft does not shed or get soggy. It is ideal for 
gum massage. In either the Regular or the two-row 
Professionalmodel, Dr. West’sMiracle-Tuft willbring 

a new radiant beauty to your smile, 
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Want a slimmer waist? Don’t depend solely on a corset for that hourglass 
figure. This exercise will trim your waist, stretch your torso, lift your bust. 
Stand with feet apart, and hold a light ball as high above you as you can. Now 
twist trunk to the right, and, without bending your knees, touch the ball to the 
floor behind you as near the left foot as possible. Lift the ball on high again . 
and, bending to the left, repeat the movement. At first, repeat five times to 
each side. Increase the number of movements as the exercise becomes easier 
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1. The commonest fault 
of which otherwise well- 
dressed women are guilty? 
Dusty suede shoes. This 
rubber brush—with long 
bristles for cleaning and 
short ones for smoothing 
—is a good little fixer for 
this trouble. Smooth 
leather shoes, of course, 
need other types. But in 
any case, keep your shoes 
as neat as your gloves 


2. You can deepen your 
wave day by day if, every 
time you dress your hair, 
you brush it in the direc- 
tion of your wave. Brush 
curls over your finger in 
the old-fashioned way to 
make them smooth and 
lustrous. But don’t neglect 
the hundred strokes a day 
—up as well as down—to 
stimulate the scalp, draw 
oil to the ends, and polish 


4. A bath brush will help 
keep those hard-to-reach 
places on your back white 
and clear. And a scrub 
once or twice a week is 
fine for the whole body. 
It rouses circulation and is 
helpful to keep arms and 
legs free from rough, red 
“goose flesh.” It is a good 
idea to follow the brisk 
scrub with a soothing ap- 
plication of a hand lotion 


5. The dark, deeply lined 
knuckles that disigure ———s 
some hard-worked hands ' 
are aided by regular use 
of a hand brush and 
nightly rubbing with rich 
cream. Use lemon juice 
daily for persistent stains. 
If your elbows are dark 
and horny, scrub them rig- 
orously every day, as well 
as creaming at night for 
quick, pleasant results 








1. What is the commonest fault of 
which otherwise well-dressed women 
are guilty? 


2. Will brushing take out your wave? 


3. What is the newest member of the 
clothesbrush family? 


4. What is the best surface treatment 
for “goose-flesh” appearance of legs 
and arms? 





























3. Newest member of the 
clothesbrush family is this 
handsome small-size tweed 
brush with long, flexible 
fiber bristles. It will keep 
the surface bloom on your 
tweed and homespun suits 
and coats, and is equally 
handy for sweaters. It 
smooths out surface hairs 
that would otherwise roll 
up into nubbins and break 
off. There are larger sizes 


































6. This slim little  stiff- 
bristled nail cleanser is a 
find for nail tips that 
easily gather grime and 
hold on to it tenaciously. 
Use it every time you wash 
your hands; then run nail 
white under nail tips. A. 
trick to keep nails immac- 
ulate when doing a dirty 
job is to run them over a 
wet cake of soap just be- 
fore they begin their task 


5. What brush treatment improves 
“housework knuckles”? 


6. How can you keep fingertips white? 


7. How often should you use a com- 
plexion brush? 


8. Why do actresses and others who 
know make-up use a powder brush? 





7. Once a week if your Rls c ‘ 


skin is dry, every day if 
it is oily, wake up your 
face with a complexion 
brush. Dip the brush in 
suds from your favorite 
toilet soap, and go lightly 
over entire face and neck. 
This treatment helps 
slough off dark, dead skin 
cells and thus _ brightens 
your color. Follow with 
cream if your skin is dry 


10. A long, slender brush RE 


to apply eye shadow is an- 
other idea we have bor- 
rowed from the stage. 
With it you can _ place 
color just where you want 
it, a trick that is hard to 
do with your finger. Dab 
the brush in the eye 
shadow; then run it just 
above the lashes, where the 
shadow should be heaviest, 
and blend off toward brow 





a When a_ motion-pic- 


9. Do most women like a big tooth- 
brush or a little one? 


10. What is the easiest way to shadow 
your eyelids? 


11. Why do movie make-up men al- 
ways use a brush to apply lipstick? 


12. How should eyebrows be trained 
to a sleek line? 
















9. When a woman over 
thirty has beautifully 
white teeth, you will al- 
ways find that she brushes 
them many times a day. 
She chooses a brush be- 
cause it is curved to fit 
the mouth, is provided 
with tufts to get into crev- 
ices, or won’t get soggy. 
Small-size brushes are 
popular now, because they 
are so easy to manipulate 


ture make-up expert wants 
to shape a pair of lips, he 
uses a slim camel’s-hair 
brush like this. You can 
have one like it to get the 
clear, sharp outline so dif- 
ficult to attain when you 
want your lips to appear 
more perfect than Nature 
made them. Rub brush on 
lipstick, then carefully 
draw the shape you like 






































You need brushes for neatness, 
brushes for beauty, and the new 
Beauty Clinic Guide will help 


you choose them and use them 


for best results. To receive it, 
send a 3-cent stamp to Ruth 
Murrin, Good Housekeeping, 


57th St. at 8th Ave. N. Y. C. 


8. Unless the fuzz on the 
face is smoothed down 
after powder is applied, 
the effect won’t be fin- 
ished and the powder 
won't cling as it should. 
Powder should be dusted 
on with a puff, then a soft 
brush, such as this one 
from a Fifth Avenue sa- 
lon, used to remove ex- 
cess powder. Brush down- 
ward to flatten out fuzz 


12. That slightly shaggy 
air certain very nice 
people have is due to their 
eyebrows turning this way 
and that. These unruly 
hairs need to be trained 
in the way they should go. 
The process is simple. 
Brush all the _ hairs 
straight up. Then lightly 
run the eyebrow’ brush 
over the top line, and 
every hair falls into place 
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WE TEST AND TELL 





This charming trio is a copy in plastic of an old Victorian set. Circling the 
mirror is the quaint warning: “I give smile for smile and frown for frown” 


BROWN ARMS 

From wearing short sleeves my arms 
have become dark tan. I wear rubber 
gloves while doing my housework, and 
as a result my hands bleach nicely—but 
my arms are much darker than my 
hands. Is there a similar “perspiring 
bleach” I could use for my arms? 


When you are resting during the 
day, try this treatment. Use lemon 
juice, buttermilk, or hydrogen per- 
oxide—all gentle bleaches—on your 
arms. After ten or fifteen minutes 
rinse, dry, and apply cold cream 
thickly. If you like, you can wrap 
strips of gauze loosely from wrist to 
elbow to protect clothing and furni- 
ture from the cream. Give the cream 
half an hour, if possible; then remove 
it, and scrub your arms briskly with 
a hand brush to encourage the scaling 
of the old outer layer of the skin. 


GRACEFUL WALK 


I have been told I have a clumsy walk, 
but I do not know how to improve it. 
Even though I have 
watched other peo- 
ple carefully, I can- 
not discover what 
makes them prog- 
ress gracefully and 
me awkwardly. Can 
you tell me exactly 
how I should walk? 


You should walk 
with head up, chest 
up, shoulders easy, 
buttocks tucked 
under, knees lim- 
ber, toes straight 
ahead. Starting in 
that position, lift 
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your thigh, keeping the knee joint 
free so that you can swing your foot 
forward easily and step lightly. Guard 
against these faults, which cause awk- 
wardness — rigid knees, 
forward slant of the trunk, 
leading with your chin or 
with your stomach. Daily 
practice of posture exer- 
cises will help you to form 
the habit of good carriage. : 
Cc 
BEFORE A PERMANENT 

Recently I was told that 
I should not wash my hair 
or give it a vinegar rinse 
before a permanent. Is this 
true, and if so, why? 





In order to give you a 
good permanent, your 
hairdresser wants to wash 
your hair herself, so that 
she can make sure it is 
perfectly clean and rinsed 
free of soap. Sometimes 
when a vinegar rinse 
is used, the ends of 
the hair are a lighter 
color and somewhat 
drier than the rest of 
the hair, and this may 
affect the permanent. 
It is always good pol- 
icy to follow your 
hairdresser’s  direc- 
tions for treatments 
before a wave, and to 
tell her exactly what 
you have been using, 
so that she can judge 
what lotion and how 
much heat to use. 
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ONE IN FIVE THOUSAND 

I am fifteen. I use powder, but no 
rouge or lipstick, although all the other 
girls in my set use make-up sometimes. 
My mother will not allow me to use 
cream. Do you think she is right? I 
read that not one woman in five thou- 
sand has a skin that does not need a 


powderbase. Please advise me what to 
do. 


The writer you quote was probably 
thinking of women at least five years 
older than you are when she said that 
practically everyone needs a powder- 
base. At your age your skin is no 
doubt fresh, healthy, and fine tex- 
tured, and you should not cover up 
its youthful bloom with anything ex- 
cept a fine film of powder to take off 
the shine. For parties, perhaps your 
mother will consent to let you tint 
your lips with the type of lipstick 
that gives a natural rose tone with- 
out a painted look. 


MODEL PROPORTIONS 


What are the perfect proportions for 
a fashion model’s figure? 


So far as I know, there is no stand- 
ard of perfect proportions for a fash- 
ion model. Most girls who pose for 
fashion pictures wear size 12 or 14, 
and are tall and slender. The meas- 
urements of one popular model are: 
bust 34, waist 23, hips 35, ankle 8%4 
inches. In addition to having a slim, 
graceful figure, a model must be pho- 

togenic, that is, photograph 
with chic, distinction, or 
glamour. 


LONG LASHES 


For a year I have been 
irying to have long lashes. 
Mine are average length, 
but I want the really long, 
sweeping kind. Is there any 
way I can get them? 


Nye. 


You can oil them every 
day to keep them soft, so 
that they do not break off 
before their destined time, 
and you can use mascara 
to make them look longer. 
Beyond that, there is little 
you can do. The length of 
the lashes, like the length 
of the hair, depends on 
internal, not external, factors. 
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PERFUME HARMONY 
If I use face powder in one scent, bath 
things in another scent, and perfume 
in a third, will these odors clash badly? 
Is it necessary to have everything of 
the same scent? 


Many women like their perfumes 
and cosmetics of the same fragrance. 
But if your soap, bath powder, and 
face powder are very lightly scented, 
there is no reason why they should 
not be differently perfumed. It all 
depends on whether or not you prefer 
to cling to one fragrance. 


. 
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Just back from my last American tour, I hast- 
ened to ring up my Goddaughter Peggy. “Child!” 
I exclaimed in horror when I saw her. “What 
have they done to you at Ilkley?” I resolved to 
prescribe Yardley’s English Lavender Soap as 
soon as discreetly possible for that boarding- 
school-missy skin of hers. To think I’d so neg- 
lected my dear friend Ronald’s daughter! 





With Yardley’s superb English Complexion Creams and Powder 
which I at once suggested, young Peggy got on quite well at my 
Cousin Angus’ place that fall. Ronnie McDougal himself was 
home—with a general’s badges and a bit of grey in his hair. Look- 
ing just as dashing as when he’d married the wrong woman (I 
always thought) the year I took my first lead. 


Yarptey’s EnG- 
LISH COMPLEXION 
CrEAM ... a light 
effective cream 
which can be used 
for all normal skin 
care, Triple quan- 
tity, $2.50. Single 
jars s Saseenl0 


YarRDLEY’s ENG- 
LisHh LAVENDER 
Soap—the luxury 
soap of the world, 
ideal for skin care. 





Large tablet, 35c. 
Box of three, $1 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 








We week-ended at Ronnie’s place. “I’ve just presented your allur- 
ing daughter with America’s favorite beauty things,” I told him, 
“which originated, oddly enough, right in England.” ‘An’ that 
char-r-rmin’ fragrance you're yet wearing, me lass, originated no- 
where else!”’ he countered. “The McDougal has a long memory,” 
I said. “I’ve always been fond of Yardley’s English Lavender!” 


YARDLEY’s ENnc- 
LISH COMPLEXION 
POWDER is a 
pleasant new ex- 
perience for 
women whose 
skins are dry. In 
7 lovely. shades. 


Each box, $1.10 


YARDLEY’S ENGLISH LAY- 
ENDER, since 1770 the 
world’s most lovable fra- 
. grance ... $1.10 to $35. 
\ Write for our book, “Beauty 
Secrets from Bond Street.” 
Quite free. Address: 
Yardley & Co., Ltd., 620 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Make your own— 
for half the price! 


3 Free Lessons 


AT YOUR SINGER SEWING CENTER 


—No Purchase 
—No Obligation 


If you’ve always envied those women 
who “run up” clever things for themselves 
at big savings—come in and see how easy 
it is to do it yourself! There’s a Singer 
Sewing Center near you, with cutting ta- 
bles, machines, everything you need. You'll 
get the finest kind of help—lessons from 
a Singer instructor who knows all the 
quickest, surest ways to smart results. 

Singer offers a choice of four subjects: 
dressmaking, slip-covers and draperies, 
children’s clothes, or craftwork. Three free 
lessons in any one you choose. 

Why not start this week? Call your near- 
est Singer Sewing Center and make your 
appointment today! 





This smart slip-cover was made for a fraction 
of what you'd pay in the stores. And as for these 
lovely draperies—you’ll be astonished to’ find 


how little they cost, and how quickly and easily 


they can be made. . . If you have an urge to 
“do over” your living room or bedroom, come 
in to your Singer Sewing Center and let the in- 
structor give you expert pointers on the way to 
line a drapery or cut a chair cover. You'll learn 
a lot in three free lessons! 
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Look at this dress for $4.91. Four yards 
of material did the trick—and it fits like a 
movie star’s dream. Singer teachers know 
all the modern methods of fitting and finish- 





New! Singer’s “‘Tuck-away” Sewing Room— 
a complete sewing outfit that folds up and packs 
away in 2% feet of space. Items include: (1) 
Singer’s famous Featherweight Portable; (2) 
folding Utility Table; (3) Bench with compart- 
ment for accessories; (4) Automatie Iron with 
Cord Control; (5) Pinker, Gripper, Self Skirt- 
Marker. Complete outfit is easy to own. Liberal 
trade-in offer on your old machine. ..low monthly 
terms. See it at your Singer Shop today! 


Copyright U.S A. 1939, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 





ing—can teach you many secrets in three 
lessons. New dresses are easy, new dresses 
are quick—once you learn the right way! 
You'll amaze yourself—and your friends! 





Phone today! Look in your phone book 
for your nearest Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. address, and call or drop in for an ap- 
pointment—classes morning, afternoon, or 
evening. Ask your club group to come, too. 


Don’t delay! Enroll for your free les- 
sons now. Last year, over 200,000 women 
took courses at Singer Sewing Centers. 


P. S. 75¢ a week covers the “learn-to- 
sew” rental of .a Singer electrie practice 
machine, if you haven’t one at home. 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 












Above: Not a Maltese or a Siamese cat, but a 
smiling terry-cloth pussy with a most self-sat- 
isfied expression (maybe she’s swallowed a 
mouse!) and a collar, bell, and woolly whiskers. 


You need 1 yd. of material, a roll of cotton 


Right: Not a Jersey Duroc, or a Poland China 
pig, but a fine, chintz pig, fattened to the burst- 
ing point, and covered from snoot to curling 
tail with red and pink, moderately large, floral 


chintz. Use 11% yards of 36-inch material 





We had these beguiling toys designed especially 
for you to make with the easiest patterns that 
could be devised. Then we exhibited the toys te 
a jury of critical youngsters aged from two to 
ten. Without exception they voted for them 
wholeheartedly. Dip into your remnant bag for 
scraps, and vary the materials to suit your 


fancy; we know the shapes are a great success! 






Left: A rag doll with her own stylish 
wardrobe for all occasions. She wears a 
blue-and-white gingham playdress .. . 
shoes and bonnet to match ... at night, 
seersucker pajamas . .. a wool winter 
coat and fur-trimmed hat .. . cotton 
panties and slip for her best white dot- 
ted-Swiss party dress ... also little white 


cotton party shoes with pert bow ties 


TO ORDER, send 15¢ for patterns and 
instructions to make both pig and eat; 
send 25¢ for patterns and _ instructions 
to make rag doll and clothes; and 5¢ 
extra for finished cloth face. Address 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service De- 
partment, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


12¢ 
as 


Adventures of a Baby Star 


(Continued from page 43) 

of the whole business! They took a bus 
. to the studio, because Mr. Henville wasn’t 
able to get the afternoon off and drive 

them there himself. 
Mr. Butler said hello to Mrs. Henville 
\\ and then gave Sandra a quick once-over. 
° He whanged his thigh and said: “He’s 
better than his pictures. He’s tremendous. 

i | U mM He’s a find! What a scoop!” 






Mrs. Henville realized that this was the 


ee Bass 3 : P 4 ' time to tell all. She interrupted him in a 
“Exquisite !? exclaimed Therese, as | | Shaky voice. “He is a she,’ Mrs. Henville 
OF Pelee acaba. 


| . 
we tried on the chiffon dress at the | said. 
last fitting of my debut wardrobe. ‘It For one awful moment Mr. Butler 
is chic...itis charming...it...’ Just looked stricken. But he rallied quickly. 
then, her eyes fell on my stockings. “It’s no she!” he roared. “From now on 









it’s a he! It’s the best he Hollywood’s ever 
had. Bigger than Coogan. Better than Le 
Roy. Off with his hair,” he shouted. 

|. Mrs. Henville clutched Sandra tight in 
her arms. She thought, for a minute, he’d 
said “head.” 

The next day Sandra went to Universal 

to have her hair cut short. They propped 
her up in a barber chair, and the news- 
reel cameras took pictures while her curls 
fell to the floor. Mrs. Henville almost wept; 
'but Sandra had a fine time. Mr. Butler 
'gave her a rubber Snow White to play 
| with, and everyone made a big fuss over 
| her, and she crowed with glee. 
They all called her “Sandy,” and that’s 
| what her name has been ever since. Her 
grandma is the only one who insists on 
calling her “Sandra.” She says that if 
Sandra has to be in the movies, she should 
at least play girls’ parts. But Sandra seems 
to like being a boy best. Mrs Henville 
makes her wear dresses off the screen; 
but little Sandy shows a preference for 
pants. Anyhow, she’s a sturdy baby, and 
she looks like a boy. 


Sternly, she asked: ‘What have you 
done about those ?’” 








id 





“Later, at lunch, I told Carol and 
Babs. ‘I’ve just heard about the most 
marvelous stockings — Berkshire! 
Therese says they’re delightfully sheer 
... but that they really WEAR ! She’s 
ordering me enough Berkshires for 
the whole season!’” 

















ANDRA’S first role was Baby Barrett in 
East Side of Heaven. Her mother took 
her to the studio every day. They were al- 
lowed to stay there for only four hours, 
and for two of those Sandra had to rest. 
It’s slow work making a picture with a 
baby! But Gil Valle, who was appointed 
Sandra’s special director, got on beauti- 
fully with her. He still directs Sandra in 
all of her pictures. 

All leading movie actors and actresses 
have a stand-in, someone who looks quite 
like them, who stands in their scenes 
while the lights get fixed and the cameras 
get ready to grind. In Sandra’s first pic- 
ture her stand-in was a doll. This was the 
first time a baby had played an important 
enough role in a picture to need a stand- 
in, and the first time a doll had ever been 
put to such work in a Hollywood movie 
studio. 

Nowadays Sandra has a real stand-in. 


A boy, because so far she has played 
only boys’ roles. His name is Dale Mariam. 
He’s a little older than Sandra, but they 


for evening wear, Tahal lm ements] have fun together. 
ea zi Cat While Sandra was making her first pic- 
dancing slippers pumps or sandals hart wilt) ture, Mrs. Henville would tell Grandma 
Look for one of these seals on each pair of Berkshire all about everything when they got home 
Stockings, identifying them as 2, 3, or 4-thread. in the afternoon. Mrs. Henville was very 
proud of Sandra—both Mr. Valle and Mr. 


Butler said she was the quickest and 
; brightest child they’d ever seen. 
“A born actor,” they’d say, and Mrs. 
Henville would murmur, “Actress!” 


“She’s sad just when she should be,” 


verre. MR a RY ms 
“The debut was a triumph—for 
Therese and for me. My gown was 
incredibly lovely...and so were the 
Berkshire Stockings that blended so 
beautifully. I’m going to be ever 
grateful to Therese for their extra 
elasticity, extra strength, extra 
beauty. Berkshires are indis- 
pensable, these busy days!” 






Mrs. Henville would tell Grandma, ‘and 

S T O & i | IN| G NS she laughs for Mr. Valle whenever he 

asks her to, and she’s quiet when they 

Ask for BERKTWIST, Berkshire’s sheerer crepes want her to be. Why, she just lies back in 


Bing Crosby’s arms, without making a 
sound, and lets him sing to her!” 
“Humph,” Grandma would say. “What 
KNITTING MILLS, READING, PENNSYLVANIA girl wouldn’t be quiet with Bing Crosby 
singing her special lullabies? I declare,” 
she’d continue, “this will be the ruination 
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of Sandra. Why, the child will be jaded 
before she’s a year old!” 

But later Mrs. Henville would tell her 
husband that Grandma Henville couldn’t 
fool her. “She eats it up,” Mrs. Henville 
would say. 

At first Sandra couldn’t warm up to 
Mischa Auer. He’d stare at her with his 
eyes popping wide open and scream some- 
thing in his funny Russian-English, and 
Sandra would bawl. Gil Valle would try 
to quiet her, and Mischa would pace back 
and forth, wringing his hands and crying, 
“See, see what it is that ’ve become: a 
thing to frighten little children!” But after 
a few days Sandra caught on to Mischa’s 
brand of drama, and now he is her favor- 
ite person. Every time she looks at him, 
she starts to chuckle. 

Every day Sandra becomes more of an 
actress, more of a trouper. During Unex- 
pected Father she was cutting a tooth. 
At home she was cranky as could be; but 
as soon as she and her mother arrived on 
the set, she’d pull herself together and co- 
operate heroically. 

Charles Lamont, who directed this sec- 
ond picture, insists that Sandra under- 
stands everything that either he or Gil 
Valle asks her to do. 

“She branches out on her own, too,” 
he says. “For instance, Gil Valle will tell 
her to sit on the couch and look serious. 
Baby Sandy will sit there looking seri- 
ous. Then, all of a sudden she will put her 
forefinger on her forehead and wrinkle 
her brow the way Gil does when he’s 
thinking. This bit of original business will 
simply make the scene. I tell you what, 
the child’s uncanny!” 


{Benes Henvilles are still living in their 
unpretentious five-room bungalow. The 
other day someone asked Mrs. Henville 
if they weren’t going to move to a larger 
house now that Sandra’s a big Hollywood 


tar. 

“T should say not,” said Mrs. Henville, 
quite indignantly. “We love our cottage, 
and besides, we’re not made of money, 
you know. We put what Sandy earns in 


. trust for her, so that some day she can 
: go ip. pelless, and travel and have a won- 
. der time! 


Mr. Henville is now supervisor of his 


- milk plant in Hollywood. Right after San- 


dra started to make her first picture, Mr. 
Henville suggested to his boss that the 
company use Sandra in some ads. He told 
them that Sandra was in every way the 
milk company’s baby. She was growing up 
on their milk, and he was their employe, 
and now she was in the movies. They 
thought it was a fine idea; so they put 
Sandy in a campaign. 

They sold so much extra milk that they 
gave Mr. Henville a raise and new duties, 
right away. They said they couldn’t let a 
man like that deliver milk; they needed 
him around the office—for new ideas. 
Anyhow, you can never tell what a man 
like Mr. Henville may deliver along with 
the milk. It’s safer to keep him battened 
down, somewhat. 

When Grandma Henville heard about 
the new job, she said: “Glory be! Ever 
since Sandra came, it’s been just one suc- 
cess story after another. You and Roy,” 
she said to Mrs. Henville, “better have 
twenty children!” 

And Sandy’s Mama and Papa both sang 
out together: “That’s not a bad idea, not 
a bit bad. Maybe we will!” 

Meanwhile, Sandra is now almost two 
years old, and Mama Henville has care- 
fully mounted another photograph in her 
album. There is the baby star, grinning 
broadly and almost smothered in toys. 
Behind her stands a group of famous folk, 
all looking down at her with fatuous, pos- 
sessive smiles—while Sandy steals the 
show. 
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tangy spices... the 


hauntingly lovely fragrance that was wafted from lacy scarves 


for a final touch of daintiness. 


In quaint old-fashioned bottles: 4 0z. $1; 80%. $7.75; = 


\*\ 


I6 oz. $37.25; 8 0z. with atomizer $2.50; or in 


\ 


hand-painted reproductions of old Stiegel glass $5. 


*Trade Mark Applied for by SHULTON, Inc., Dept. G, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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‘Its Quilted’ 


that’s why 
women choose 
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THE KOTEX™ 
TAMPON 









Special ‘Quilting’ makes Fibs the ideal in- 
ternal protection...keeps Fibs from expanding 
abnormally in use— prevents risk of particles 
of cotton adhering—increases comfort and 
lessens possibility of injury to delicate tissues. 
The rounded top makes Fibs easy to insert, 
so no artifuial method of insertion is necessary! 


This Surgical Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbs. 


far more quickly than surgical cotton, that’s 
why leading hospitals use it. Thus Fibs pro- 
vides utmost security. 





pu 
Pa Most 


Kotex Products merit your confidence. Yet 
with all its exclusive features, Fibs cost only 
Mail coupon with 10c 


25c for a full dozen. 
for trial supply today. 


Accepted for 
Advertising by 
Journal of 
the American 
Medical 
Association 


(*Trade Marks Reg, 
U.S. Pat. Office)” 


FIBS—Room 1467,919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III, 
I enclose 10c for trial supply of FIBS, the Kotex 
Tampon, mailed in plain package. 
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Why Marriages Go Wrong 


(Continued from page 35) 
popular. And all but a small number of 
the Golden Wedding husbands had also 
married for “Love,” they said. Not one 
man or woman out of that entire group had 
married for “Security”! 

Already we begin to see why some of 
these later marriages failed. Without love 
or even a deep fondness holding them to- 
gether, husbands and wives are bound to 
quarrel, and without a firm determina- 
tion to succeed in marriage at all costs— 
with never a thought of divorce—many 
are sure to let the first quarrel lead to the 
wreck of the home. 

So, “How long after your wedding,” we 
asked next, “did you have your first se- 
rious disagreement?” 

(There was one curious answer to this 
question, sent in by two men: “Had no 
quarrels.” This is difficult to understand.) 

The preponderance of answers placed 
the first quarrel early in the marriage— 
always within the first year, often within 
the first month. Readers who have lived 
in entire amity for more than a year of 
married life may find this encouraging. 

What did they disagree about, these 
brides and grooms who were headed 
straight for the divorce court? About 
“Drinking” most often, from the wives’ 
answers. Also about “Sex.” About “Jeal- 
ousy,” too. “Because my husband stayed 
out till four in the morning and got 
drunk.” “Because she showed her ungov- 
ernable temper and humiliated me in pub- 
lic.” “Because she had lied to me about 
her former life.” “Because she didn’t like 
my bachelor friends.” “Because my mother 
wanted to come to live with us.” “Be- 
cause—” Trivial? Yes, so they seem to 
anyone really in love. 


““T)O YOU think,” we asked now, “that 

your ex-husband or ex-wife changed 
for the worse during your marriage?” Few 
of the husbands—about a fifth—said, “Yes.” 
Half of the wives answered in the affirma- 
tive, and many of them went into such 
details as: “He drank and gambled much 
more.” “He became suspicious and mo- 
rose.” “Yes—although you never know a 
man until you’re married to him.” You 
see, without love or a determination to 
make the marriage a success, it is easy to 
let down the bars, easy for natural im- 
pulses to come out. 

“Do you consider the failure of your 
marriage entirely your ex-husband’s or 
your ex-wife’s fault?” we asked. It was 
on this question that the divorcés made 
their most impressive showing. Only three 
were unwilling to accept some of the re- 
sponsibility for the failure. (Those three, 
we found later, have remarried and do 
not expéct their new marriages to last.) 

So far, one of the most important ele- 
ments in marriage had not been discussed. 
We reached it now, when we asked: “Did 
you wish children? Did you have chil- 
dren?” None of the couples had had chil- 
dren against their wishes; but about a 
fifth of the childless couples had hoped 
to have children and had been disap- 
pointed—this may explain some of their 
dissatisfaction with their marriages. A sur- 
prising number of couples—nearly a third 
—had not wished for children. 

“What caused the breakup of your 
home?” We knew that that would be a 
difficult question.to answer, for it is a 
multitude of little things, rather than one 
big one, that usually makes marriage seem 
unendurable. The replies were in many 
instances not particularly convincing. The 
women listed grievances which, for the 
most part, would stand up as grounds for 
divorce in any liberal state. “Excessive 
drinking,” they put down; “Failure to 
support the children and me”; “Neglect” 
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WOMEN THANK HIM 
FOR TELLING THEM A NEW 
\ 


pul coh 


Every day thousands of women are finding more 
time to be charming and personable by taking 
advantage of this more efficient labor-saving way 
to keep the home clean and tidy. When the 
Air-Way dealer calls at your door he will tell 
you many interesting and valuable things about 
home cleaning that Air-Way has learned in 20 
years of research, study and experience. 


Power-driven, flexible vibrators and fibre agita- 
tors quickly. get the dust out of floors and floor 
coverings. Patented features enable you to clean 
over doors and windows—all high places— 
without stepladders. Delicate things are quickly 
and safely cleaned right where they are. Easily 
you renovate upholstered furniture, apply moth 
control material, empty ash trays, get dirt out of 
corners and all*hartd-to-reach places. You can 
see the dirt as the Air-Way takes it out—you 
know when the cleaning task really is done. 
And here is Air-Way’s priceless gift to women 
—there is no bag nor container to empty—no 
clouds of dust in dirt disposal to get into hair 
or clothing. 


The Air-Way dealer who calls is trained in this 
ultra-modern technique of home cleaning that 
helps make women lovelier and home happier 
by a modern miracle of labor saving. Phone 
Air-Way Branch in your city or write. 


Meee iain ln 


Air-Way Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


roe Peace 
London, England 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


A splendid opportunity is offered to men interested in 
selling this product and service, Write Air-Way, Toledo. 





and “Cruelty” and “He beat me con- 
stantly.” The ex-husbands, however, ex- 
plained the divorce on far more trivial 
grounds:: “Incompatibility,” “The girl’s 
hypocrisy,” “In-laws’ interference,” “Dif- 
ferences as to social and recreational activ- 
ities,’ “Bad temper,” “Lack of proper man- 
agement, and living beyond our means.” 

Most of these couples did not make the 
final break until after a considerable sep- 
aration—in most cases, nearly a year. 
Sometimes they obtained the divorce de- 
cree only when one of them wished to 
remarry. More often, however, they be- 
came convinced that they would never live 
together again, and dispatched the busi- 
ness in order to “tidy up our lives,” as 
one woman put it. 

One question brought a unanimous an- 
swer. “Were you,” we asked, “happier after 
obtaining the decree than you had been 
during the last days of your marriage?” 
Every man and woman answered, “Yes.” 
Many of them expanded this: “Relief from 
the intolerable strain and indecision” or 
“To have cast the die lifted a great weight.” 
“Tt was good to be no longer pulling in 


Ko 
ONE DAY LATE 
BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


A delightfully true-to-life 
story of a wife who refused to 
accept her husband’s advice 
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two directions,” wrote one wife, “trying 
to help him out of his difficulties without 
being too critical, and at the same time 
trying to live up to the standards and 
principles in which I believed for my chil- 
dren.” Several men referred to their relief 
at escaping from an atmosphere of “bick- 
ering” and “harsh criticism.” 

It is a common assumption that the 
desire to remarry is the basis of most di- 
vorces. Our investigation does not bear 
this out. Only about a quarter of the hus- 
bands and wives answered “Yes” to our 
question whether either husband or wife 
was in love with an outsider at the time 
of the divorce. In all but one of these 
cases, it was the woman who had found 
another mate. This suggests that husbands 
all too often make no effort to keep the 
love of the woman they have won. Also, 
it may be due to the fact that, as our 
statistics show, so many women marry 
without love. Whatever the reason, the 
fact is a disturbing one—additionally so 
because all the women who confessed to 
an illicit love were mothers. The one man 
in this category was childless. 

And now we reac’ the crux of this mat- 
ter of whether a divorced man or woman 
has profited by the first sad experience. 
“If you have remarried,” we asked, “are 
you happy in your second marriage?” 

The answers sent in by the third who 
have remarried were most overwhelm- 
ingly and emphatically “Yes.” Several men 
and many more women, not content with 
a simple affirmative, added, “Perfectly,” 
“Never thought life could be so full,” “Like 
the difference between hell and heaven.” 
Only three men and two women had reser- 
vations about the happiness of the second 





THE ‘PRESS-AND-LIFT" TEST 
SHOWED ME HOW / WAS 


RUINING MY FIGURE / 








FIRST PRESS! Place your hands at the 
waist, press down hard. That's the 
crowding at waist, the cramping down- 
ward pressure somany corsets give you. 
It causes Figure-Sag...a menace to 











NOW LIFT! Lower your hands, finger- 
tips under abdomen and lift. Notice 
the grand feeling of lightness and up- | 
lift. That’s the right kind of support 
for muscles that want to sag...and 





health and lovely lines. 


MIGHT have gone on forever, 
getting droopier every year, if 
Dick hadn’t started to rave about 
Sue’s figure. And I knew she was 
5 years older than I! 
I asked her how she got her school 
girl figure. She said “Press and 
Lift test”. 
“A new kind of Swedish exercise?” 
I asked doubtfully. 


“No, it’s the new way to find out 


about corsets.” She went into 
action. “Put your hands on your 
stomach and press down hard. 
See? Doesn’t that feel awful? All 
hunched up. That’s the usual cor- 
set for you...downward pressure,” 
“Now lower your hands and lift 
up. Doesn’t that feel swell? Like 
walking on air. That’s because 
you’re giving your body natural, 
lifting support!” 

Believe me, I took Sue’s advice 


LOOK BETTER WITH 





that’s just what Spirella does for you. 


and looked up Spirella in the 
phone book. When the Corsetiere 
called, she fitted me into the Pa- 
tented Spirella Modeling Garment 
to show how my new corset would 


look and feel. Then she took meas- 
urements of my mew figure! 


When my made-to-measure Spi- 
tella came, it fit like a deb’s eve- 
ning dress. Not a sign of a bulge. 
I’ve never been so comfortable. 
The Spirella stays are so flexible 
I hardly know I have a corset on. 
And oh, those tired muscles are 
getting grand support! 


Sue said they were inexpensive, Ais Sbiralid’ Taste 
but I was amazed at the low price and keeps its shape 
for a made-to-measure garment! (far longer than the 


usual corset, 
FREE BOOKLET! Make the Press and 
Lift Test tonight and send for 16-page 
illustrated booklet “The New Art of 
Figure Grooming”. Tells all about diet 
exercise and correct corseting. Just 
clip the coupon and mail it today! 








SESS a 
Spirella, Dept. G-3, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Canadian Factory: Niagara Falls, Ont 





Please send me your free illustrated booklet, ““The 
New Art of Figure Grooming” without obligatior 


Name 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR AMBITIOUS WOMEN 


30 to 45. Build up permanent profitable bus-| 9 


iness of your own. Check here for details 0 
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J THREE MORE 


ACTIVE DAYS 


This is how many women 









give more time to living, 






and less to needless pain 





LIFE is far too short—and too enjoyable—to 
give up several precious days each month by 
giving-in to menstruation’s functional pain! 
Millions of women now know what has long 
been common medical knowledge—much of this 
pain ts needless. So here we picture an effective 
and pleasant aid to active comfort. The way many 
women now save that lost time for living. 
Think of this Midol p:ckage not as a slim 
case of small white tablets, but as three ad- 
ditional days which you might have in your 
month, Three days when you might go on as 
usual... making and keeping appointments... 
enjoying life normally in spite of the calendar! 
Unless you have some organic disorder re- 
quiring medical or surgical treatment, Midol 
should make your dreaded days as carefree as 
others. It is made for this purpose—and usually 
acts not only to relieve the functional pain of 
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marriage. “Reasonably,” wrote one. “No,” | 


wrote the others. These, naturally enough, 
were the only men and women who wrote 
“No” after the question, “Do you expect 
your second marriage to last for life?” 
(One man and one woman have already 
cmerged from a second marriage, although 
neither has, as yet, launched upon a third.) 

“If you are happy in your second mar- 
riage, do you attribute this to: Greater 
wisdom on your part? A more compatible 
partner? Greater determination to suc- 
ceed? Other reasons?” These questions 
drew some very helpful advice. 

“The whole thing,” wrote one woman, 
“is that this time I’m in love with my 
husband. Husbands are extraordinarily 
alike, but when you like yours, he seems 
so different!” Most of the answers credited 
“More compatible partner” as well as 
“Greater wisdom.” Curiously, perhaps, 
only a few attributed their greater suc- 
cess to a firmer intention to succeed. 

We asked what the first marriages had 
taught these men and women that might 
have helped them in trying to make their 
second marriages permanent. A surpris- 
ing number—a clear majority—of the 


answers listed “Tolerance.” One woman | 


wrote: “I’ve learned to live and let live, 
but my present husband hasn’t. I have my 
fingers crossed!” Another woman con- 
fessed, “I learned patience and got over 
my desire to dominate a man.” Another 
offered this counsel: “Always, always be 
at home when he gets home, without any 
friends or guests present, or if you’re out, 
unavoidably, come in alone. Five minutes 
later people may drop in, but those first 
five minutes are the most important of 
the whole day.” One woman mentioned a 
better understanding of sex as something 
time had taught her. 

What the men learned from their first 
marriage was, apparently, to avoid the 
wrong woman as a partner. A large per- 
centage of them believe that they are 
succeeding better now because they chose 
their second wives more carefully. Others 
mention such things as “Avoiding in-laws” 
and “Living within your income.” The 
men do not seem to have felt the need for 
self-change after divorce nearly so strong- 
ly as do the women. This may be because 
more men than women marry for love. 


lee final question was: “What advice 
would you give to a son or daughter 
beginning marriage at the age when you 
married for the first time?” 

Here is the advice of these men and 
women to those about to marry: 

The women: “Marriage is a woman’s 
task, more than a man’s. Don’t think that 
because your husband is inconsiderate, 
that gives you the right to treat him like- 
wise. If you compare yourself with the 
ideal wife, instead of comparing him with 
the ideal husband, you’ll be a happier 
woman and probably escape divorce.” 

The men: “Remember that a woman 
needs constant reminders of a man’s love 
for her—otherwise she begins to feel that 
she is neglected and taken for granted. A 
wise husband brings little presents to his 
wife at unexpected intervals.” 

Here are some other comments: ‘Don’t 
make the ridiculous mistake I made, of 
sacrificing a beloved wife to the shallow 
attractions of the weekly poker game and 
an occasional evening with the boys. I 
thought she was being unreasonable in 
denying me my pleasures—I found that, 
reasonable or unreasonable, she was ask- 
ing me to make a choice between these 
amusements and her love. I chose wrong.” 

“Don’t imagine that marriage is a rela- 
tionship in which a pretense of love is 
enough—you can’t cheat your husband 
twenty-four hours a day, and if he dis- 
covers that you married him for some- 
thing less than love, he will be so hurt 
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and angry that you can never reassure 
him. I ought to know!” 

‘Don’t imagine that you can escape 
lightly from a marriage, just because you 
enter lightly into it. I was a wife who 
thought divorce would be simple if I 
didn’t have a good time as a wife. I was 
brokenhearted before I got my decree, for 
I found that a man with whom you live— 
even if you quarrel—becomes immeasur- 
ably dear to you.” 

“The old-fashioned rules are best, ac- 
cording to which no divorce is ever per- 
missible. But since society won’t return 
to them, I’d tell a daughter or son to make 
a secret vow to enter upon marriage, and 
live in it, as if divorce were not legal.” 

“A girl should try to understand her 
husband, never be critical of his small 
faults, and be at all times generous and con- 
siderate. Also, she should expect the same 
treatment from him—husbands usually 
give you what you expect them to.” 

“Let nothing stand in the way of love— 
nothing, neither money, nor convenience, 
nor other claims. Our marriage failed be- 
cause we separated, temporarily, during 
the depression.” 

“Let all quarrels die down with time; 
maintain the pretense of fondness even 
at moments when you feel least fond; act 
like the perfect wife, and hope that in 
time it will become natural.” 

“Expect a husband to be imperfect, and 
never be surprised to find that he has his 
faults, too.” 

“Be faithful in mind, as well as in deed. 
Flirting—even innocent flirting—is play- 
ing with fire.” 


ils THESE terse bits of advice we may 
add other storm warnings given by 
the complete case histories before us. The 
divorced, in their answers, have said these 
things to those of us who hope to make 
our marriages last throughout our lives: 

“Have no mental reservations on your 
wedding day—too many of us did, and the 
results were a calamity. Don’t pick your 
husband or wife for unsound reasons, 
such as security, prestige, or social posi- 
tion. Too often we didn’t marry for love 
and found that no other incentive to mar- 
riage could take its place. Don’t quarrel 
during your first year; if you are a wife, 
be especially on your guard, since the ex- 
husbands among us complain mostly about 
trivial offenses. Have children—most of 
us did not. Don’t fall in love with an out- 
sider. If you are a man, do not drink or 
gamble in opposition to your wife’s re- 
quest. Above all other things, be tolerant.” 

Those are the things that have been 
discovered for us, at the cost of two hun- 
dred broken marriages. Those are the bits 
of distilled wisdom the participants give 
away in the hope that other wives and 
husbands may be saved from taking the 
wrong turning that they took. For there 
is not one answer sheet among these two 
hundred—not a single one—that does not 
carry, written between its lines, these 
words: “My marriage might have been a 
success if I had tried a little more. I wish 
I had.” 
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arranged everything at the desk yester- 
day; there remained but the matter of 
turning in her key. 

The bellboy followed her to the street, 
called a taxi, thrust the bags in after her. 

She tipped him and waited until he had 
reentered the hotel before she gave the 
address to the driver. She sat rigidly on 
the seat, the baby’s head in the curve of 
her left arm, With her right hand she again 
straightened the cap, pulled down the yoke 
of the dress, loosened the folds of the 
blanket. The baby began to cry. 

“Sh ... don’t cry, little dear. We'll 
soon be there.” 

She waited until the taxi was out of 
sight before she picked up her things and 
then with difficulty ascended the few steps 
to the front door. Brownstone fronts, all 
up and down the block. All but this one. 
This one was different. The step railings 
painted white, the door white. Overhead, 
in small gold letters, like the lettering on 
a Christmas card, “THe Mancrr.” 

Yes, this was the right place. She had 
passed it many times on her walks during 
the preceding months. Had almost decided 
to go in and settle the matter beforehand; 
but her courage had always failed her. 
Not until it was necessary. But now she 
resolutely rang the bell. 


H® summons was answered by a neat 

colored maid in a white uniform, who 
admitted her into the hall and took her 
luggage. It was very much like the hall of 
somebody’s home, softly shaded, cool after 
the hot street. A nice rug. 

“Good morning, is there any—” 

“Mrs. Bentley, please. I have an appoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh, yes. Will you wait here, please? 
Mrs. Bentley is busy just now.” 

Miss Shepherd sat down on a small Vic- 
torian chair. On the table near at hand a 
vase with a single rose. The walls a 
soft green, the pictures good—Whistler’s 
“Mother,” a small Wedgwood plaque of a 
baby in swaddling clothes, Van Gogh’s 
“Woman Rocking a Cradle.” 

“Mrs. Bentley may be detained a little. 
Don’t you want to put the baby down 
while you’re waiting?” 

“No. No, thank you. She isn’t heavy. I 
don’t mind holding her.” 

I don’t mind holding her. Miss Shep- 
herd sat stiffly on the chair, holding the 
baby. She*could feel the shape of her tiny 
body against her own. She pressed her a 
little closer; then she paused. An electric 
shock went through her at the sound of 
a door opening, of voices in the hall. One, 
a mature voice, very kind. And the other, 
a young voice, sobbing. 

A girl’s voice, hysterical, without con- 
trol. “But I can’t leave him! I can’t! I 
didn’t know I would love him so much.” 

The woman’s voice, then. Calm, sooth- 
ing, but firm. “He will be in good hands, 
my dear. He’ll have a good home. You 
mustn’t worry. You are young, your life 
is still ahead of you.” 

The outside door opened, admitting for 
an instant the noises of the street. Then 
Mrs. Bentley was standing in the arched 
doorway, smiling. 

“Mrs. Shepherd?” 

“Miss Shepherd.” 

“Tm sorry.” Mrs. Bentley advanced into 
the living room, leaned over the baby with 
disarming interest. Miss Shepherd held the 
baby forward a little, tilted her face up- 
ward toward the light. 

“She’s beautiful. Girl babies are always 
so much prettier than boys, or I think So, 
at any rate. She has a dimple, too!” 

“Tt will show better when she smiles, the 
nurses said. She hasn’t smiled yet. She’s 
too young.” 


she asked pleasantly. 
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For one brief moment, both women ob- 
served the baby, off guard. Like any two 
women looking at any baby, an uncon- 
scious radiance on their faces. 

“How old did you say she was?” 

“Eleven days. I left the hospital yester- 
day afternoon.” 

Mrs. Bentley sat down. 

‘TJ rather expected you yesterday after- 
noon,” she said. “The doctor called and 
said you were coming.” 

Miss Shepherd stiffened, closed her lips. 
No need to say she had sat up all night 
in her room, holding the baby. All night, 
her face intent on the baby. Trying to 
memorize her, as she might a poem. The 
incredibly long black eyelashes, curved in 
sleep upon the incredibly soft and rounded 
cheeks; the sweet mouth with the dimple 
that would show better when she learned 
to smile; the hands, the feet. All night she 
had held her. 

Mrs. Bentley leaned back in her chair, 
and said delicately, “You are the baby’s 
mother?” 

“Ves,” 

“Yes,” she thought, “I am the baby’s 
mother! I—drab and colorless and no 
longer young—I am the mother of this 
child. Even when the nurse showed her 
to me, I could not believe it. And then the 
nurse laughed and said: ‘Look at her. She 
is yours, all yours.’ All yours.” 

Mrs. Bentley cleared her throat. This 
woman, she saw, was going to be difficult. 
She would not talk. She just sat there stiff 
and tight-lipped, holding that beautiful, 
exquisite baby on her lap. 

“Miss Shepherd,” she began, leaning 
forward, “I want you to know, first of all, 
that anything you say to me is absolutely 
in confidence. There are some things I 
must ask you. Not out of idle curiosity, 
but because it will help us in finding the 
right home for your child.” 

“T understand.” 

“But before we go into this, are you 
sure, Miss Shepherd, absolutely sure, that 
you must place her for adoption? Can’t 
you keep her? Isn’t there any way at all 
that you can keep her?” 

Miss Shepherd looked away. “There is 
no way,” she said. “None at all.” 


RS. BENTLEY excused herself, re- 
turned presently with a notebook and 
a pencil. “I’ll just jot down a few little 
things here, then,” she murmured. “First 
of all, oddly enough, the matter of coloring. 
We try to place the child where it will not 
stand out as different from the other mem- 
bers of the family. Now, let’s see... . Col- 
oring, mother?” She looked at Miss Shep- 
herd doubtfully. “Eyes, gray,” she wrote 
down. “Hair—” 
“T was an ash blonde when I was a girl,” 
said Miss Shepherd timidly. 
“Good. Ash blonde. The baby will prob- 
ably be a blonde, too. For some unaccount- 
able reason nearly all adoptive parents, 


regardless of their own coloring, ask first | 


for a blonde baby girl. The supply never 
equals the demand.” 

A spot of bright red burned high on 
each of Miss Shepherd’s thin cheeks. She 
held the baby closer. The supply never 
equals the demand. Like merchandise! 
Goods passed over the counter. 

“Coloring, father?” Mrs. Bentley’s pen- 
cil was poised again. 

“Blue eyes,” said Miss Shepherd, the 
red burning in her cheeks, “brown hair.” 

“Good. The baby will be almost sure to 
be a blonde.” 

Blue eyes ... brown hair... how in- 
adequately that described him! 

“Height,” went on Miss Bentley with 
relentless thoroughness, writing down as 
Miss Shepherd gave out the information. 
“Weight. Lineage, American or foreign. 
Occupation, mother?” 

“Librarian.” 
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G JACKIE: “TI don’t know when we'll eat at this 
party tonight. I think I better have a glass of milk 
before I leave.” 

MRS. COOPER: “My, you haven’t changed a bit 
since you've grown up! You’ve been drinking 
milk regularly ever since you first starred in the 
movies. That’s why you're so big and healthy!” 
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“Father?” 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“Yes. This is all confidential, you know. 
We change the exact details when giving 
this information, but not the essentials. 
We want to place the child in a home 
similar to the one she might have had if—” 

“TI see. Doctor.” 

Doctor. Doctor Antel. The dusty car, 
parked by the professional building next 
to the town hall during office hours. The 
same car, hurrying through the streets 
of Old Drury at night, when everybody 
else slept. Doctor Antel, saying in an off- 
hand way: “Don’t worry about the bill. 
Any time. Any time.” 

Mrs. Bentley looked up in some surprise. 
“Doctor?” she said. “Ah!” And then added, 
“Ts he here in New York with you?” 

“No. I came alone.” 

“Alone? But you stayed with friends?” 

“No. Nobody knows about—this. I know 
no one in New York. I stayed in a hotel. 
Then I went to the hospital.” 

“But he took care of you? Paid your 
bills? Made arrangements?” 

Miss Shepherd hesitated. The baby 
stirred in her lap, and she shifted its posi- 
tion, looked away from Mrs. Bentley, 
fixed her eyes on the “Woman Rocking a 
Cradle.” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it,” 
she said at last. “He would have, if he 
had known.” 

Mrs. Bentley frowned with impatience. 
“Well, after all, Miss Shepherd,” she said, 
“the father shouldn’t have placed all the 
burden on you.” 

“He placed no burden on me,” said Miss 
Shepherd stiffly. “I wanted to spare him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he has already had sorrows 
enough in his life.” 


MES: BENTLEY, sitting there thinking, 
“The woman’s a fool,” did not know 
about that night nine years ago when Dr. 
Antel had first set foot in Miss Shepherd’s 
house. Miss Shepherd had called at his 
office earlier in the day for him to attend an 
infected finger. Dr. Antel was not there. 
The office nurse explained that his only 
child, a boy of six, was seriously ill. It 
had all happened suddenly. Mrs. Antel, 
she said, had been away on a visit, but 
had been summoned and was coming by 
plane. Miss Shepherd told her not to 
bother about the finger; it could wait. She 
was surprised when Dr. Antel called that 
evening. Surprised, and touched. 

“It isn’t important, you know,” she said, 
apologetically. “You shouldn’t have come. 
How is your little boy?” 

“Better, I believe. A little better. Now 
let’s see the finger. Infections can be seri- 
ous.” 

There were deep lines in his face; his 
eyes were haggard from worry and lack 
of sleep. But as he followed Miss Shepherd 
into her small sitting room, he felt a 
strange release. He could not tell why. 

The room was plainly furnished, frugal 


® MRS. COOPER: “And another thing—the 
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multicolored crazy quilt folded across the 
foot, a balsam pillow. 

When he had finished attending to her 
finger, she asked him, with simple hos- 
pitality, if he would share her dessert and 
coffee. She had just finished supper. 

“IT never have much on Fridays,” she 
added. “I don’t have time.” 

Dr. Antel accepted with equal direct- 
ness. He had not eaten since morning, he 
said. He had to hurry back to his son, to 
wait for his wife; but he particularly 
needed a cup of coffee. 
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Try Old-Fashioned Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans 
Prepared These Tempting, 
New-Fashioned Ways! 


Beans! 







BEAN-AND-CHEESE RAREBIT—Take a medium- 


size (18-0z.) tin-of Heinz Oven-Baked Beans—the ee 


ine old New England kind drenched in a spicy molasses 
sauce and crowned with succulent pork. Combine beans 
with 1 cup (4 lb.) American cheese, shredded, and 4% 
green pepper, sliced. Pour into casserole and bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 45 minutes. 
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OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
WITH CORN—Open a 
medium-size (174-oz.) tin 
of Heinz Oven-Baked Red 
Kidney Beans. (Heinz fixes 
them in a sweet sauce with 
tender pork.) Mix beans 
with one No. 2 can whole- 
kernel cornand 1tbs. butter. 
Heat to boiling point, 
season and serve hot with 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 





Seeing Dr. Antel’s eyes on the books on 
the table, she smiled and told him they 
were detective stories, that they had just 
come in. 

Then she suggested that he take them 
home with him. There was nothing like a 
good detective story, she said, for taking 
the knots out of a person. He took the 
books, rose to go. Just as he was leaving 
the phone rang. 

“T’ll wait,” he said, standing in the half- 
open door. “It may be for me.” 

“Tt is for you, Doctor.” 

Perhaps it was because of the message 
that every detail of that evening remained 
stamped so vividly on Dr. Antel’s mind. 
The aroma of freshly made coffee, the fire 
in the little grate, the Boston rocker, the 
folded Jacob’s quilt, the deep concern in 
Miss Shepherd’s face. 

When he hung up the receiver, he said 
to her bluntly: “My wife has been hurt. 
The plane made a forced landing—” 

Then he hurried away. 

My wife has been hurt. She was not 
killed; but it would have been less cruel 
if she had been. A brain injury. There was 
a possibility, a slight possibility, that she 
would recover; that some day she would 
be normal again, sane again. She never 
knew that their little boy died that same 
night, their only child.... 

Sorrows enough. 


ie SEEMS to me,” said Mrs. Bentley 
severely, “that no man’s sorrows are 
equal to the sorrow of a woman’s giving 
up her only child. He ought to help you.” 

“He would,” repeated Miss Shepherd 
stubbornly, “if he knew.” 

“Very well. Now, we must get on with 
this. I want you to tell me, as briefly as 
you like, the circumstances that brought 
about the—the existence of this child.” 

“The circumstances?” 

“Yes. How did it happen? Now remem- 
ber, this is confidential. In retelling this to 
prospective parents we change it just 
enough so that you are protected. The 
main thing is that the manner of its hap- 
pening shows up the character of the par- 
ents. People want to know about that.” 

The small spots of red deepened on Miss 
Shepherd’s cheeks. “Couldn’t I just say 
to you,” she said at last, “that we were 
two lonely human beings in need of each 
other?” 

Two lonely human beings... . 

Lonely? A doctor lonely? Especially one 
like Dr. Antel? Everybody in Old Drury 


|| loved him, respected him. But he was 
'|lonely. One year, two, five—the years 
| passed slowly. His wife remained the same 


—no better, no worse. Sometimes he went 
to. the sanitarium to see her; but it only 


.| saddened him. There was nothing he could 


do. Nothing anybody could do. 

In those years Dr. Antel somehow 
formed the habit of dropping in at the 
library. It was always cheerful there, snug 
and homelike, especially in the winter. 
Always a comfortable chair by the fire, 
where he could rest for a while, reading 
the books Miss Shepherd laid aside for 
him. Detective stories, adventure, humor. 

“Remember, nothing sad,” he would say, 
smiling, “nothing harrowing. That’s what 
I get all day long. People’s troubles.” 

Miss Shepherd never told him her trou- 
bles. She had none, really. Nothing had 
ever happened to her, one way or an- 
other. Sometimes, when he had a free mo- 
ment or so on Sundays, he would stop by 
Miss Shepherd’s cottage to return a book 
or to ask for a new one. But he never 
stayed long. Only a few minutes. He usu- 


| ally left the motor of his car running. 


Five years, six, eight.... 

Then, last October. And Doctor Antel 
working desperately to save the life of a 
little six-year-old boy, Peter Rollins. The 
same age his own son had been. The same 


illness. Spinal meningitis. Dr. Antel knew, 
from the first, that the case was almost 
hopeless. But Peter was Mrs. Rollins’ only 
child, and she could never have another. 
It seemed to Dr. Antel that he just had 
to save this life. He threw himself into 
the case as he had never done before. 
He scarcely slept for forty-eight hours; 
he stayed right there; he forgot about 
everything. But Peter died. About ten 
o'clock one evening, last October. A 
stormy night. The wind blowing, rain be- 
ginning to fall. A wild night of storm. 
And it seemed to Dr. Antel, closing the 





door of the Rollins home, hearing Mrs. 
Rollins’ sobs even after he had gone, that 
he had come to the end of everything. 
The terrible futility of existence, the bit- 
ter why of human suffering, the weak- 
ness, the impotence of man against nature 
—this, all of this, swept over him, over- 





whelmed him. And with it came a sense 
of his own loneliness. He had nowhere to | 
go. Home? What was home? An empty 
house... . 

And then he remembered Miss Shep- 
herd’s cottage. It was the only place he 
could go now. It was home. 

The wind was blowing, by this time, 
very hard. The street lights were swing- | 
ing back and forth. Then the lights 
blinked out. By the time he got to Miss 
Shepherd’s, he could see the flicker of | 
candlelight in people’s windows, and when 
she opened the door for him, she was hold- 
ing a lighted candle in her hand. The 
flame bent backward and lay flat against 
the candle top as he went in. He had to 
push with all -his strength against the 
door to close it. Then the flame straight- 
ened, and he saw that Miss Shepherd was 
wearing a housecoat or garment of that 
sort—something with a full, gathered 
skirt, long and sweeping and rich colored. 
Plum, or Burgundy. It was too dark for 
him to see the color well. 

She held the candle high and preceded 
him to the little sitting room, saying 
something about the storm. She put the 
candle down, laid another stick of wood 
on the fire, took his wet hat and topcoat 
and spread them out to dry. 

“Peter Rollins is dead,” he said then. 





HE let him talk. She listened to him un- 
til he talked himself out. He told her 
about his wife, about his work, about his 
need for human companionship. He talked 
until suddenly he realized that he was 
like a man talking in his sleep. He was 
drunk for sleep; his eyes would not stay 
open; his lips would not move. He almost 
staggered across the room to the couch 
when she begged him to lie down. He 
stretched out, and she covered him up 
with the Jacob’s quilt. It was soft and 
warm. It smelled of balsam. In less than 
a moment he was asleep. 
Something woke him, probably a loose 
shutter banging against the house. The 
storm was going full tilt now. In sharp 
contrast to the wildness and fury of the 
storm without, the little sitting room re- 
mained in peace. The candle had almost 
burned out. The fire was low. But by its 
light Dr. Antel could see Miss Shepherd. 
She had removed her glasses and laid 
them on an open book in her lap. Her 
hands were folded. And as Dr. Antel 
looked at her, he knew what he had never 
known before, what no one else knew or 
even suspected: Miss Shepherd was beau- 
tiful. She was beautiful as the depth of a 
forest is beautiful, tranquil and deep and 
mysterious. A beauty that was elemental | 
and maternal and yet profoundly stirring. 
And looking at her, Dr. Antel knew why 
it was that all these years this house had 
seemed to him like home. It was she who 
drew him. It was she he needed. She was 
home. 
He did not speak—he was moved too | 





| required . . 





But once he had met the\ family, 
thought, observing with faint\malice tha = 
he was having almost as much troub] 
driving Sheba as she’d had, he might ta’_ 
her objections more seriously. 

Then there was her family’s com* 
inability to understand her views ¢ — 
life. They attached no importance to: 7}_ 
things like wearing the proper clothes™ 
the proper occasions, or asking to tea or 
dinner people who would mix well with 
one another, or even hiring a maid who \ 
was neither half-witted nor eccentric. 

But it was all a pose, and at heart they 
were far more conventional than she was. 
This business of meetin d falling in 
love with and marryjg secretly, all 
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SCOTCH ous1 


Seals withoui Wait J 


Try TH1s simple new way to do a 
hundred-and-one home and office tasks 
— mending, sealing or holding — with 
Scotch Tape. 

Then you will understand why thou- 
sands are saying, “I just can’t get along 
without it!” 

This magic tape, made of heavy 
weight Dupont Cellophane, is fully 
transparent and seals tightly with a 
touch of the hand... no moistening 
. no messy fingers. 

At your dealer’s ... or fill out and 


mail the coupon below. 
25° 


UTILITY DISPENSER, WITH 300” ROLL 
COMPLETE 
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of flowers freshly 
blinds stitred and\ 
breeze, and\sunlighty c 
on the opposite wall\ There was no other 
sound except.when Vangie came in softly, 
with a rapt look on her face, as though 
she were repeating doggedly to herself 
that she must serve always from the left. 
When she was. out of the room, Celia 
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MENDS: Torn books and sheet music... 
transparent aprons and capes... window or 
lamp shades...curtains...wall paper...maps. 


SEALS: Gift packages...lunch packages... 
incinerator packages...jam-and jelly labels 
...envelope flaps... mothproof bags. 

HOLDS: Snapshots in albums...clippings in 
scrapbooks...shelf paper in cupboards... 
coins to letters for mailing...window posters. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR SEND COUPON BELOW Sam 


> MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


DEPT. G109, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a 300 inch roll of Scotch Tape in 
the new utility dispenser, for which I enclose 25 cents. 
INGINEE Swe 5 <a CRON CUR SORTS VU CREME ee tude eseV UR oes 
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1S THE WORD 
FOR TAVERN 
CANDLELIGHT 








@ In TAVERN CANDLELIGHT, eyes 
sparkle with alluring lights and 
lovely halos circle pretty hair.’ 


For candlecraft knows noth- 
ing finer than Tavern Candles. 
They burn beautifully—with- 
out flicker, fume or fuss. A 
wealth of lengths and a rain- 
bow of hues fulfill every deco- 
rative whim. So specify Tavern 






Candles when you buy. You will 
find that they 
are attractively 

HousHktniNe priced, 








“ANGEL” TAVERN, Grantham, Eng- 
land. Here King John held Court in 


dancing candlelight in 1213. 





TAVERN CANDLES 


Product of 


CANDLECRAFT STUDIOS 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
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deeply for words. He lay for a few mo- 
ments just looking at her as one looks 
at a picture that has long been veiled. 

But she, sensing that he was awake, 
turned her head and said quietly: “I have 
let the fire almost go out. I was afraid to 
disturb you.” 

She rose and started to get some more 
wood; but as she passed the couch, he 
reached out his hand and, taking hers in 
it, drew her toward him. 

“Later,” he murmured, “later.” 

The storm had spent itself when she 
opened the door for him to go. The 
wind was still; the air was clean and cold 
and sweet. Only in the sky was there a 
reminder of the storm. The clouds were 
breaking up, foaming and tossing among 
the stars. The sharp blade of a moon cut 
through them. Dr. Antel stepped out into 
the night’s wonder and beauty. 

When he reached home, his housekeeper 
met him at the door, told him the sani- 
tarium had been trying to find him for 
hours. His wife was worse. . 


Cae you give me any of the details?” 
asked Mrs. Bentley. “Is there no ex- 
planation at all?” 

“No,” said Miss Shepherd quietly. “I’m 
sorry. But sometimes there are things you 
can’t explain.” 

Mrs. Bentley rose in exasperation. “You 
understand, I presume, that you give up 
all legal rights to your child when you 
leave her with us?” 

“T understand.” 

Mrs. Bentley paused, looked at her, 
moved again by she knew not what com- 
passion. “Are you still sure,” she asked 
once more, and in a kinder voice, “that 
you want to give her up? She is all you 
have, isn’t she?” 

She is all I have. 

She was all, really, that had ever been 
wholly her own. That had never belonged 
to anyone else. On whom, today, no one 
else held a prior claim. Because Dr. Antel’s 
wife had not died that night. By Decem- 
ber she had been well enough to return 
to Old Drury. A broken woman, but 
courageous, trying to pick up the thread 
of her life again where it had snapped. To 
restore, if she could, the soul of her hus- 
band’s home. 

“Yes,” said Miss Shepherd, “she is all I 
have. But I can’t keep her.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I can’t say. Ac- 
tually, you haven’t told me anything, you 
know.” Mrs. Bentley frowned. 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Very well. There remain but a few 
formalities, certain papers to sign—” 

All over. Back in the living room again, 
but the baby still in her arms. 

Mrs. Bentley, brightly: “Well, that’s 
that! There remains but one thing—” 

“Ves?” 

Mrs. Bentley, with a little laugh, “The 
baby.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, of course. I was just going 
to straighten her cap.” 

Miss Shepherd sat on the chair again, 


| the baby in her lap. She straightened the 


organdie cap with its enchanting small 
tucks and its festoon of little rosebuds. 
She retied the pink satin bow. She 


|| straightened the crocheted sacque. Then, 


with that movement at once instinctive 


,| and deft,she put her hand within the white 


cocoon of the blanket and discovered that 
the baby was not dry. 

“Do you mind,” she said, scarcely above 
a whisper, “do you mind if I change her, 


| please, before I go?” 


“Why, no. Certainly, if you like.” 
“I must not cry,’ she thought. “I must 


|not cry, my darling.” 


Miss Shepherd straightened the shirt, 
fastened the safety pins, pulled down the 


slip and the dress, loosened the sacque. 
She held the baby’s feet in her hand a 
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PM A SURE 
WAY TO AVOID 
BAKING FAILURES 






Taylor Bake Oven Thermometer $2.* 


tlyene by temperature,’’ advise the magazine 
editors as they offer you exciting new recipes. 
“Bake by Taylor,” is sound advice, too—if you 
want to be certain your oven thermometer is 
accurate. The Taylor Bake Oven Thermometer 
ends guesswork, and you can follow the recipe 
with assurance that the temperature will be 
indicated correctly. 

The Taylor Bake Oven Thermometer shown 
above is smartly designed for modern kitchens, 
Its ivory enamel scale stands on a green pottery 
base. Bold black figures make readings easy. 
Range approximately 200° F. to 700° F. Comes 
with file box containing recipes and index cards. 
Costs $2.00*, but saves its cost time and time 
again by reducing baking failures. A lower-priced 
model only $1.00*. See other Taylor Cooking 
Thermometers for deep frying, meat-roasting and 
candy-making. If your department or hardware 
store can’t supply you, write direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
New York. Or Toronto, Canada. 
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exican Foods 


and Season American 
Dishes with Tasty.... 


MEXENE 


CHILI POWDER 
SEASONING 


If your grocer does not have MEXENEH, send us 
his name and address with 10c to cover mailing, 
and we will send postpaid a liberal size 
can MEXENE and RARE RECIPES 
“From Mexico’”’ to enable you to make 
Chili and other foods with deliciously 
different flavor, 


WALKER’S AUSTEX CHILI CO. 
Dept. G-94 Austin, Texas 


filso WALKER’S AUSTEX cuHiLi- 
TAMALES — MEXICAN STYLE BEANS 
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Free Cook Book 
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oval cans. No jagged 

edges. Used world over. 

; 5-year guarantee. 50¢ at 

\\ Hardware, Dept. Stores, etc. or from 
\\ Edlund Co., Burlington, Vermont. 
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moment. They were warm, but not too hot. 
Then she folded the blanket, neatly, en- 
velope fashion, with the baby’s small, 
sleeping face lying in the open flap. There 
was nothing more she could do. It was 
good-bye. 

But it was not good-bye, quite. Because 
when she was all through, the baby smiled. 
One of those fleeting, transient, evanescent 
smiles that brush across a sleeping baby’s 
lips and then are gone. Dissolved, like a 
small pink cloud. But it had been there. 
For one brief moment it was there: 
“Thank you, Mother, and good-bye... . 

“Well! Everything ready?” 

Miss Shepherd straightened. 
thing ready,” she said. 

The baby changed hands. Merchandise. 
Goods across the counter. Blonde baby 
girls were easy to dispose of. The supply 
never equaled the demand. Easy to dispose 
of, easy to dispose of. . 

Miss Shepherd in the hall again. No 
uncontrolled sobbing, no hysteria, nothing. 


? 


“Every- 


She just picked up ‘her bag and umbrella | 


and stumbled a little as the maid let her 


out. The white door and the white railings | 


again, and a blur of taxicabs in the hot 
street. The bag and the umbrella incred- 
ibly light. A sharp, hot ache in the crook 
of her left elbow, because she had held 
it curved so long. The front of her dress 
wrinkled from the warmth and pressure 


of the white cocoon. 
O LD DRURY again, and October. A Fri- 
day afternoon. And Miss Shepherd 
hurrying along toward home. But it is 
necessary for her to pause at the corner 
before she crosses the street, to wipe her 
glasses with the extra handkerchief she 
always carries in her purse. She opens 
the umbrella and carries it low over her 
face. Not because a few drops of rain are 
beginning to fall, but because she is cry- 
ing and does not want anybody to see. 
“Three months old,” she thinks over and | 
over, “three months old.” 

If the two young mothers who talked | 
to her in the park, showing her their 
babies, would think to look back, they 
would see her, a bleak, colorless little 
woman blown along by the bright October 
wind like a puff of ashes, soon to be dis- 
persed and forgotten. But the two mothers 
don’t look back, of course. They are talk- 
ing about viosterol. They are talking about 
four-hour feedings. They have dismissed 
her from their minds. 


TRIBUTE 


By Cathleen Keegan 


I MIGHT have walked unendingly in tears, 

But that I found in you a starry strength 

To bring my love to richness through the 
years 

For someone else to claim. In all the length 

Of this world’s roads there are so many 
lone— 

So much more lone than you or I could be— 

And this my tribute: 

To mark the past, but live again to see 


that I raise no stone 


Another live through my warm woman- 
hood. 

God gave these hands to soothe; He gave 
this breast 

To ease a tired heart. 

Of love so vast it gives another rest. 

Love leaves so often only tears and pain— 

Yours brought me peace, and strength to 


love again. 


You gave the good | 
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WE LIKE THE BACON THAT 
WONT BROIL AWAY-THAT 
KEEPS ALL ITS FLAVOR! 


ITS. ARMOURS STAR. 

























@ Look at these beautiful, big slices, so nice and 
crisp—and with all the wonderful flavor of bacon 
at its very best! That’s the treat you serve when 
you order Armour’s Star Bacon. It’s dry cured 
to safeguard ALL the flavor of the choicest meats. 
Here’s bacon that simply cannot broil 
away to nothing in the pan! It’s 
America’s GRADE-A brand! 






HERES SAUSAGE THATS SEASONED 
70 PERFECTION. ABSOLUTELY DELICIOUS / 


Yes, Ma’am! These plump, appetizing pork sau- 
sages are made fresh every day in Armour’s 
spotless kitchens, skillfully seasoned to YOUR 
taste! Just right for GRADE-A breakfasts — and 


dinners, too. In links or patties. 






GRADE-A? I SHOULD SAY So! 
A SIMPLY MARVELOUS DINNER! 










Here’s a corned beef hash even better than the kind 
“Mother used to make.” Made from selected brisket of 
beef, cooked by expert chefs—to give you a very special 
treat. A whole dinner in itself! 


COPYRIGHT 1939, ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGO 
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Ideal for rolling dough 
- ideal for lining 
bake tins! Perfect for 
wrapping lunches, 
protecting leftovers, 
keeping vegeta- 
bles crisp — and 
for every house- 
hold use. Ask 

‘for Cut-Rite 
—At your 
Grocers! 
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DR. EDDY’S Question-Box 





Questions addressed to Good Housekeeping Bureau will be an- 
swered only when accompanied by a stamped envelope. Prescrip- 
tional advice cannot be given, nor can food or drug samples be 
analyzed. Address Dr. Walter H. Eddy, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 










Frosted Foods Are Nourishing 


I have been enjoying frosted foods and would 
like to know if they are as healthful as fresh 
foods? Mrs. B. B. B. 


During the past year I have tested 
frosted foods on a large group of children 
—giving them these foods for a period of 
weeks, then putting them on ordinarily 
marketed foods for the same length of 
time. The children did quite as well on the 
frosted as on the fresh foods. 

As a matter of fact, freezing foods tends 
to conserve their vitamin content and re- 
duce the loss that occurs in products kept 
at room temperature. 


Nutritional Anemia Requires Iron 


Which vitamin controls anemia, and how 
much iron a day is necessary to correct this 
condition ? Mrs. 0. H. K. 


To correct nutritional anemia, you must 
take about 15 milligrams of iron per day. 
That has been established as the average 
adult requirement. There are textbooks 
Showing the distribution of iron in com- 
mon foodstuffs. Consult these textbooks, 
and you will find what you can use in the 
way of fruits, vegetables, and meats to 
meet this requirement. 

There is some evidence that indicates 
that vitamin Bj, or what we call thiamin, 
has value in increasing the utilization of 
iron-rich foods. It may be that other vita- 
mins also play a role. If your digestion is 


‘normal, the important thing is to get 


enough iron in your diet. 


Don’t Overdo It 

Can too much bicarbonate of soda be taken? 
Mrs. G. J. O. 
Whether or not taking soda is harmful 
depends upon two factors: the quantity 
of soda taken, and the quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach. The usual rea- 
son for taking bicarbonate of soda is to 
neutralize excess acid in the stomach and 
acids formed by the fermentation of food- 
stuffs. If you.take only enough to neu- 
tralize these fermentation products, you 
get beneficial results. Furthermore, so- 
dium bicarbonate, when absorbed into the 
blood, has value in counteracting tend- 

encies to acidosis. 
You should consult your doctor about 


}this. Nobody can tell without a study of 


your condition how much alkalizer you 
need, and indiscriminate dumping of soda 
or any other alkalizer into your stomach 
can produce considerable upset. 


The Body Needs:.a Definite Vitamin 

‘ Intake 

Is a_ double portion of orange juice every 
other day as beneficial as a smaller portion 
every day? Rr se Geel.) s 

It is generally agreed today that the 
body requires about 1500 International 
units of vitamin C per day. A glass of fresh 
orange juice (4 ounces) averages about 
1000 International units. If the orange 
juice constitutes your only source of vita- 
min C, you need a glass and a half (6 
ounces) per day. The body is able to store 
a certain amount of this vitamin, so’ if you 
take three glasses of orange juice every 
other day, it will be the same as the glass 
and a half every day. 





Oleomargarines All Alike in Digestibility 

How do oleomargarine brands compare in 
digestibility ? Mrs. J. 8. Q. 

The rate of digestion of a fat depends 
on the ability of the digestive organs to 
emulsify it and thus bring the digestive 
enzymes into contact with a large surface. 
The digestibility of the oleomargarines is 
similar to that of lard. They are all alike 
—at least 97% digestible. 


Gum Is A Good Tooth Cleanser 


Is chewing gum beneficial to the shemale 


Gum chewing has been shown by care- 
fully developed tests to be an excellent 
means of keeping teeth free from contami- 
nating substances. It also exercises your 
muscles and stimulates the flow of saliva. 
If not indulged in to excess, this saliva 
produces no disturbing effect when swal- 
lowed and taken into the stomach. The 
soothing effect of gum chewing on nerv- 
ousness goes far to counteract the mental 
condition which could be far more dis- 
turbing to stomach and digestion. 


Whole Cereals Are the Richest Source 


Would you be so kind as to tell me what 
foods contain vitamin B,? Mrs. H. A. 


Nature has stored vitamin B, in the em- 
bryos of seeds. For that reason flours 
from which the embryo has been sifted 
contain less B; than whole wheat. A liberal 
use of whole cereals, therefore, would in- 
sure a good supply of vitamin B,. Nuts 
and green.vegetables are also good sources 
of vitamin B;. Meats such as beef, and 
especially. pork, supply a good amount 
of this vitamin. However, when meats are 
cooked, there is a definite loss—roasting 
or broiling beef cuts down the supply from 
90 to 60%. The use of whole cereals, both 
in breads and as breakfast food, has much 
to recommend it. 


Pickles Have Food Value 


Do pickles and relishes have any food value? 
bd Mrs. L. M. 


The.principal constituent of pickles is 
the cucumber. Although the cucumber 
contains. a large percentage of water, a 
pound of cucumbers will give you about 
60 calories. The cucumber is also a good 
source of calcium, phosphorus, iron, and 
other minerals. 

Of course, other foodstuffs are used in 
making pickles—pieces of cauliflower, 
cabbage, and so on. Used as pickles or 
relishes, they have their normal value. 
Vinegar and other condiments have a 
certain value in increasing digestion. 


Vitamin D Prevents Tooth Decay 

What vitamins are best for keeping teeth 
and gums sound? G. A. 

The causes of tooth decay are multiple, 
and we do not yet know all of them. How- 
ever, enough experiments have been con- 
ducted to prove that vitamin D has tooth- 
protective power. There is less tooth decay 
in sunny regions. Taking cod-liver oil is 
definitely beneficial. Exposure to an ultra- 
violet-ray lamp is helpful. We can, there- 
fore, advise attention to this vitamin-D 
intake as one aid to keeping teeth sound. 


CORRECTION 


In the table accompanying Dr. Eddy’s article in October (page 187) the amounts 
in the column headed “Dried Fruits” should be in ounces not in pounds. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 
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ISN’T IT WONDERFUL THE WAY THESE WALNUT 
TEMPTERS BEAT MENU SAMENESS? And you'll 
notice that every one of them is simply a 
good old favorite— plus walnuts. 
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WHEN YOUR COOKY JAR IS 
EMPTY — quick, save the day 
with brownies and wafers, — 
made with plenty of walnuts. 
A sure hit with any family. 


WHEN YOU WANT A DIFFERENT 
SALAD—try this simple banana- 
walnut combination. Delicious 
for lunch or dinner — and very 
definitely smart. 






“It’s my job to 
feed them well” 


So into their lunch boxes go wal- 
nuts, or sandwiches with a filling of 
chopped walnuts, raisins and pickle. 
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WHEN OLD DESSERTS SEEM DULL 
— mix orange pulp, cocoanut, 
dates and walnuts, and bake 
in orange skins. Different—and 


Their after-school appetites J 
oh so good! 


satisfy with a jar full of walnut 
cookies —always welcome, and 
always healthful! 





HAVE YOU SEEN THIS YEAR’S 


A 100 recipe booklet—“Menu Magic i 
BARGAIN PRICES? 


in a Nutshell.” Fill in and mail cou- 
pon to Dept. S-2, California Walnut i 








Yes, walnuts are lots Growers Assn., Los Angeles, Calif. 1 

cheaper this year — ! 
° T, 

so there is more Name ——_— — ———. | 

reason than ever to Address / i 

insist on the best — i 

“Diamonds.” ee Cpe _State _— 
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but we give thanks | lay for Karo Syrup 


SAY THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 

















ANNETTE says: EMILIE says: YVONNE says: Xk MARIE says: * CECILE says: 
"I like Karo be- “My apple sauce, “Rice puddings are "I like Karo on my “Mm-m, bread a: 
cause it sweetens made with Karo, so nice with our cereals for break- butter spread wi 
my milk!" tastes so good!" Karo sauce!" fast!” Karo is good!" 





DR. DAFOE SAYS: "KARO is the only syrup served to the Dionne quintuplets. 


Its maltose and dextrose are ideal carbohydrates for growing children." 








Catalin Top Automatic THIS SMART, BEAUTIFUL 
es Removable For Closure 
235 Cleaning Release 
Stainless 
—_> 
Steel ° : 
Cut-Off Slide st Certified Retail Value $1.25— Only 
Ehrenilin \ AND THE LABEL FROM ANY CAN OF DELICIOUS KARO SYRUP 
ae \ The Dripless Sanicut Server closes automatically — no spilling even if tipped accidentall 
Bis This Syrup Pitcher is easy to operate, easy to keep clean and is guaranteed against defec 
in material and workmanship. It makes an excellent gift or bridge prize. 
This offer, good only in the United States, expires January 31, 1940. It is void in the states of Idaho, Nevada, Montana and Kans: 
THIS COUPON WITH 50¢ AND ANY KARO LABEL (Blue Label, Red Label or Waffle Label) Tt 
A CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., P. 0. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York, N. Y.— Dept. G- 1 
Catalin Enclosed herewith is 50¢ in [_|Check [_]Money Order and 
= female a Karo Label. Please send the Karo Pitcher postpaid to 
Se = Pr 
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BRAZIL-NUT PUMPKIN PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry, lc. bottled milk 
page 187 or % c. evapo- 

2 eggs rated milk and 

84 c. brown sugar % c. water 

1% c. canned 14 ¢, thin cream 
pumpkin or top milk 

¥% tsp. ginger 1% ©, sliced Brazil 

1 tsp. cinnamon nuts 

tsp. salt 


Line a 9” pie plate with pastry, 
making a fluted edge. Combine all in- 
gredients but nuts, and turn into ie 
shells. Bake in a hot oven of 450° F. 
for 10 min., then reduce heat to 350° 
F. for remaining 30 min. Sprinkle 
with nuts 10 min. before pie is done. 
Serve “as is,’ or with unsweetened 
whipped cream. 


APPLE-QUINCE PIE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
%4 ¢. quince jelly 


1 thsp. butter or 
margarine 


Flaky Pastry, 
page 187 
5 c. sliced apples 


Roll a little less than half of the 
pastry to 4%” thickness and 1” wider 
than top diameter of a 9” pie plate. 
Fit loosely in the pie plate and let 
relax a few minutes. Trim even with 
plate; then moisten edge with water. 
Arrange half the apples, jelly, and 
butter in plate; then top with remain- 
der. Adjust top crust, rolled 4” thick 
and 1” wider than top diameter of 
plate. Fold top crust under lower 
crust; seal with tines of a fork. Brush 
the top of the pie with milk, and bake 
in a hot oven of 425° F. for 40 min. 


LEMON-VELVET PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 9” baked shell 


eggs 
1% ec. granulated 
sugar 


5 tbsp. lemon juice 
3% tsp. grated 

lemon rind 
Pinch salt 


Separate eggs, putting 2 whites in 
one bowl, 2 in another. To beaten egg 
yolks add % c. plus 2 tbsp. sugar and 
cook in a double boiler, stirring, until 
mixture begins to set on sides. Add 
5 tbsp. lemon juice and rind, and cook 
very thick—about 30 min.— stirring 
constantly. Fold in 2 whites, beaten 
stiff with 6 tbsp. sugar and the salt. 
Pour into shell. Beat 2 egg whites 
frothy; add 4 tbsp. sugar gradually, 
and beat stiff. Spread on pie to edge. 
Brown 30 min. at 300° F. 


A SHAPELY PIE SHELL 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


On a well-floured board roll Flaky 
Pastry (page 187) 4%” thick and 3” 
larger than top diameter of pie plate. 
Prick entire surface with a fork; then 
fold in half. Sprinkle 1% tsp. flour on 
pie plate. Then lay the rolled pastry 
in plate, unfold, and let stand about 
5 min. to “relax.” Now press pastry 
lightly to fit plate. Trim it 14” larger 
than the plate and turn back to make 
an upright rim. Flute rim by placing 
left index finger against inside of pas- 
try rim and pinching outside with 
tips of right thumb and index finger. 
For a shell, bake in a very hot oven 
of 450° F. for 15 to 18 min. For a pie, 
pour in filling and bake as directed 
in specific pie recipe. 


CHEESE-MINCE PIE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
Flaky Pastry, p. 187 


1% c. grated 
American cheese 


4 c. homemade or 
prepared mince- 
meat 


Make pastry with this change: re- 
duce shortening to 2/3 c., work it and 
cheese into flour as usual. Roll a little 
less than half of pastry 4%” thick and 
1” wider than top diameter of a 9” 
pie plate. Fit loosely in plate and let 
relax a few minutes. Trim even with 
plate; moisten edge with water. Fill 
with mincemeat. Adjust top crust, 


rolled %” thick and 1” wider than | 


top of plate. Fold top crust under 


lower; seal with tines of a fork. Brush. 


top with milk; bake in a hot oven of 
425° F. 35 to 40 min. 


- rch 
CHOCOLATE-CHIFFON PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons, Measure level 


1 9” baked shell 

1 envelope plain, 
unflavored gelatin 

% c. cold water 

2 sq. (2 oz.) cook- 
ing chocolate 


4 eggs 

1 ¢. sugar 

1%, tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

% ce. heavy cream, 
whipped 


Soak gelatin in % c. of the cold 
water 5 min. Combine ¥% c. cold water 
and the chocolate in saucepan; heat 
until melted. Stir smooth; then add 
gelatin, and stir until dissolved. Add 
to egg yolks, beaten, with } he 
sugar, salt, and vanilla. | 
mixture begins to tl 
egg whites, st 
sugar. Turn int 
Spread with i 


Gig 
Point 


ac For a crumbly pastry, 
work shortening into flour 
finely. 


oN Fora flaky pastry,work 
in shortening until it’s the 
size of small peas, and 
have water cold or iced. 


3. In cutting in shorten- 
img, use 2 knives or, better 
still, a blender. Don’t use 
your hands. 


4.. Be miserly with water, 
adding barely enough to 
hold pastry together. 
Otherwise pastry will be 
sticky and tough. 


5. Pastry is flakier and 
easier to handle if chilled 
a while before rolling, 


6. Divide pastry in 2 por- 
tions before rolling. The 
one for top crust should 
be slightly larger. 


7. Never grease the pie 
plate. Good pastry gréases 


its own plate. 


8. Don’t work trimmings 
left from bottom crust 
into top crust—rerolling 
toughens. Pile trimmings 
in layers, sprinkle with 
grated cheese or cinna- 
mon and sugar, roll, cut, 
and bake. Good for salad 
or tea. 


9, For a glazed surface, 


before baking brush top 
of pie with top milk or 
slightly beaten egg white 
or yolk. 


10. To avoid “weeping” 
meringue, make it and 
bake it as in Lemon- 

. Be sure me- 


Flaky 


Pie Recipes, Page 187 


on, 
i 
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BY HELEN W. KENDALL OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


being like bad boys—the more you 

beat them, the-better they are. But 
we have long since learned that this 
isn’t true.of either cakes or boys. 
Cakes, however, require a good bit of 
time and effort if they’re made by 
the spoon method. But the electric 
mixer has brought many changes. The 
best one is that, with an electric 
beater, results can be the same every 
time if a few simple directions are 
followed. 

Good Housekeeping Institute cake 
recipes give directions for mixing with 
both spoon and electric 
beater. The electric- 
beater method for cakes 
made with shortening is 
very simple. Usually the 
shortening, sugar, and 
eggs are creamed to- 
gether at a relatively 
high speed; dry ingre- 
dients are added alter- 
nately with the milk, as 
rapidly as possible, at 
lowest speed. For light 
156 


] bein is an old adage about cakes 





batters, first mix the eggs, milk, and 


melted shortening in the bowl at me- 
dium speed; then add the sifted dry 
ingredients at low speed. Remember, 
always pull plug to disconnect mixer 
before you put on or take off beater 
blades or other attachments. 

Here are the recipe and electric- 
mixer method for making the cake 
illustrated above—a Lady-Baltimore 
cake, attractive and mouth-watering 
on its old-fashioned plate. 


LADY-BALTIMORE CAKE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring 
cups and spoons. Measure level 


Yc. shortening 1% tsp. salt 
1¥% c. granulated 1 tsp. vanilla 
sugar extract 
2c. sifted cake 24 c. milk 
flour 5 egg whites 
2% tsp. baking 
powder 


Since Lady-Baltimore 
Cake is a whité cake and 
therefore the egg yolks are 


WHEN YOU USE 
AN ELEGTRIG 


a 





BEATER 





not used, we like to beat the egg 
whites in the small beater bowl first, 
so that the mixer blades do not need 
to be washed before the shortening is 
creamed. Butter and margarine are 
more easily creamed if allowed to 
soften for a while. Cream the short- 
ening in the large mixer bowl at a 
relatively high speed. When it is the 
consistency of mayonnaise, add sugar, 
a little at a time. Cream well after 
each addition, until the mixture is 
light and fluffy. This is when an elec- 
tric beater really comes into its own. 
You will find that the creamed short- 
ening and sugar acquire a whipped 
appearance that is rarely achieved 
with hand-mixing. You are now 
ready to add the dry ingredients, 
which have been previously sifted to- 
gether. Turn the beater to lowest 
speed—and watch out for overbeat- 
ing. Quickly add the dry ingredients 
and the combined milk and flavoring 
extract, alternately. Stop the beater 
the moment the last bit has been 
mixed in. Then, with a spoon or wire 
whip, slowly fold in the beaten egg 


whites. Pour batter into three 
greased 8” layer-cake pans, 
and bake at 375° F. for 25 
to 30 min. After removing 
cake from oven, set it on cake 
racks about 5 min. Then 
loosen edges, invert on racks, 
remove pans, and turn cake 
layers right side up. 

And now for the frosting, 
which, after all, is the crown- 
ing glory of the cake. It’s a 
real chore to make frostings 
like this by hand, but as sim- 
ple as can be with an electric mixer. 


LADY-BALTIMORE FROSTING 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-ap proved measuring cups 
and spoons. Measure level 


1% c. granulated 
sugar 
VW ec. water 


1% tsp. cream of 
tartar 
Y% c. egg whites 


Combine sugar, water, and cream 
of tartar; stir until smooth. If day is 
clear, cook without stirring to 260° F., 
or to the hard-ball stage. Cook to 270° 
F. if day is cloudy. If crystals appear 
on inside of pan, wipe them down 
with a damp cloth. When cooked, pour 
over stiffly beaten egg whites in the 
large beater bowl, and beat until mix- 
ture peaks or pulls away from the 
sides of bowl. Makes enough to fill 
and frost a 3-layer cake generously. 

Divide mixture into halves. Into 
one half fold the following mixture: 


14 c. chopped 
nutmeats 

1%) c. seeded 
raisins, chopped 

1 tsp. vanilla 
extract 


Fill the cake with this mixture. 
Spread with the plain frosting. Gar- 
nish with cherries and nutmeats. 


1 tbsp. candied 
cherries, chopped 

2 dried figs, cut 
into thin strips 


SCRAPE THE BOWL. Not long ago a 
reader sent us a plaintive note telling 
us of a disappointment with a cake, 
which she described as “streaked.” 
We believe the streaking was due to 
the fact that she had not taken pains 
to scrape down the bowl while she 
ereamed the shortening and sugar. 
One large beater has a single blade 
that moves around the bowl, taking 
the batter with it, so that scraping 
down is not necessary. Without this 
arrangement you will need a little 
tool, called a bowl scraper, which is 
just the thing for this operation. Its 
blade is usually made of rubber, and 
it has a long wooden or plastic handle, 
which makes it easy to use. Once 
you have tried one, you will be lost 
without it, it’s so useful for scraping 
down the bowl and for getting the 
last bit of batter into the cake pans. 


Wirain Easy REAcH. Now that your 
cake is made, where do you put 
your beater? We keep ours right on 
the cabinet where we use it. Yes, it 
does take up space; but if it is always 





at hand, you will use it 
not only for an occasional 
cake, but also for some 
part of almost every meal. 
Fruit juice, hard sauces, 
omelets, whipped cream, 
and mashed potatoes are 
only a few of the things 
that can be prepared in 
your mixer. To protect it 
from dust, you can use a 
cover similar to those with 
which you protect foods 
in your refrigerator. 


MaAsHEeD PoTAToEs, MIXER METHOD. 
Speaking of frequent uses for the 
mixer, we included mashed pota- 
toes. First remove the platform that 
holds the mixing bowl, 
and place the pan of 
steaming potatoes, thor- 
oughly drained, beneath 
the beater blades. Use the 
blades at low speed to 
break up the potatoes, and 
increase the speed as the 
potatoes become smooth. 
As you add hot milk in 
which butter has been 
melted, turn to low speed 
again to avoid splash- 
ing. After seasonings, 
etc., have been added, increase 
the speed to medium or high until 
potatoes are fluffy. 


HEAVIER MrixTuREs, Too. With holi- 
days so close at hand, many a fruit 
cake and plum pudding, as well as 
various candies, will be made. These 








heavier mixtures are no more difficult 
for your beater than the lighter ones. 
And what a saving of time and of 
arm-tiring mixing. Some of the beat- 
ers that we have approved will whip 
right through these heavy batters 
without a noticeable change in speed. 
The mixer shown below indicates 
proper speeds for all mixtures. 


SELECT THE RIGHT ATTACHMENTS. 
Mixing, whipping, and beating, even 
though important, are not the whole 
story of electric mixers. Many attach- 
ments may be had for many uses. 
There are attachments that shell peas, 
slice beans, sieve fruits and vege- 
tables, grind meat, freeze ice cream, 
and do many other things. Fruit-juice 
extractors are so much 
a part of the mixer as- 
sembly that they are in- 
cluded when the mixer is 
sold. Obviously, you 
might not want all these 
attachments. If you are 
an ardent canner of peas 
and beans, the sheller 
and bean slicer would be 
indispensable to you. 
And the food grinder is 
a mighty useful attach- 
ment if your family dotes 
on homemade pickles. The freezing 
attachment is deserving of careful 
thought, too, for it helps you to make 
velvety ice cream by the crank- 
freezer method, without the work of 
turning the crank yourself. This at- 
tachment is easily slipped onto your 
mixer when youre ready to use it. 


=~ 


If you keep your mixer in plain sight, as we do at the Institute, you will be 
constantly reminded of it. And you will find a surprising number of uses for it 





THANKSGIVING 
DINNERS 


br heve Ube te- 
cee 


BY JULIA HOOVER 
OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 
AND 


GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


ET our Thanksgiving menus be the 
answer to the family’s question, 
“What are we having to eat?” The 

Institute votes them the best ever! 


OuR THANKSGIVING MENU 
Tomato Juice 


*Roast Turkey Giblet Dressing 
Gravy 


*String Beans with Mushrooms 
Buttered Onions 
Canned Cranberry Sauce 
Olives Carrot Sticks 
*Apricot-Nut Bread 
*Indian Pudding with Vanilla 


Ice Cream 


Coffee 


* Recipes on pages 159 and 170 


The Day Before. To avoid crowded 
hours on Thanksgiving morning, make 
some of the dinner preparations on 
Wednesday. Be sure everything is 
ordered, including ice cream, unless 
you plan to make that on Thursday. 
Stuff and truss the turkey. Make the 
Apricot-Nut Bread and _ Indian 
Pudding (opposite page). Tuck into 
the refrigerator turkey, tomato juice, 
cranberry sauce, olives, and carrots, 
Set the table, if convenient. 

You May Vary The Menu. If you 
prefer a fruit starter, serve grapefruit 
sections and avocado slices in orange 
juice. If buttered onions aren’t to 
your liking, there’s Braised Celery 
(page 170). As for dessert, Chocolate 
Cream (page 170) is a fine top off. 


Dad should have a chance to enjoy his 
Thanksgiving dinner before seconds 
are served. And he will, if he carves 
the turkey in the living room while the 
family looks on, sipping first course 


STRING BEANS WITH MUSHROOMS 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


2 lbs. string beans 3 tbsp: salad oil 

Y% |b. fresh mush- V% tsp. granulated 
rooms sugar 

1 c. minced onion Speck pepper 

1% tsp. salt Y% c. top milk or 

Ye c. water cream 


Cut the string beans crosswise into 
1” pieces, and wash. Add mushrooms, 
which have been washed and sliced, 
onion, salt, water, salad oil, and 
sugar. Cover, and cook over low heat 
until tender—about 30 min. Add re- 
maining ingredients, heat well, and 
serve. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make 
half this recipe. One 4-o0z. can mush- 
rooms may be substituted for the 
fresh ones. In using, brown lightly in 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine; add to 
cooked beans. 


APRICOT-NUT BREAD 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


% ce. dried apricots 3 tsp. baking pow- 


1 egg der 

1 c. granulated 4 tsp. baking soda 
sugar % tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. melted but- 1% c. strained 
ter or margarine orange juice 

2c. sifted all-pur- % c. water 
pose flour 1 c. chopped Brazil 

nuts 


Soak apricots % hr. Drain and 
grind. Beat egg until light; stir in 
sugar, and mix well. Stir in butter. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda, 
and salt, and add alternately with the 
orange juice and water to sugar mix- 
ture. Add Brazil nuts and apricots, 
and mix well. Pour batter into well- 
greased loaf pan, 10” x 5” x 314”. Bake 
in moderate oven of 350° F. 1% hr. 


INDIAN PUDDING WITH ICE CREAM 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 qt. bottled milk or 4% c. granulated 


2 c. evaporated sugar 
milk and2c.water 1 tsp. salt 

™% c. yellow corn 1 tbsp. butter or 
meal margarine 


% c. dark molasses 1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. nutmeg 


Seald milk in a double boiler. Add 
corn meal slowly while stirring, and 
cook 20 min. Add remaining ingre- 
dients, turn into a greased 114-qt. 
casserole, and bake uncovered in a 
slow oven of 275° F. for 3 hrs. Serve 
hot or cold with vanilla ice cream 
or cream. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, 
make half this recipe. This Indian 
Pudding may be reheated in an oven 
of 275° F. (Continued on page 170) 


A pastry board fitted with chromium 
handles is one way to solve the “big 
platter” problem for turkey. Our 
centerpiece is of acorn squash, car- 
rots, nuts, and colorful autumn leaves 





The centerpiece for this Thanksgiving table is a plywood 


panel coated with clear shellac, well rubbed down, waxed, 
and polished. Fall vegetables and fruit and a border of 


Cotoneaster, barberry, or bittersweet garnish the panel 


When Thanksgiving dinner for 
eight or more seems difficult at a 
table too narrow to hold turkey and 
fixings, combine the best features of 
a buffet supper and a sit-downdinner. 

Move an extension table into one 
end of the living room and set it as 
usual with linen, silver, goblets, cen- 
terpiece, as shown above. In the din- 
ing alcove, or at the other end of*the 
living room, arrange a small table as 
shown on the opposite page. Here, at 
the proper time, set forth the golden- 
brown capon, the vegetables in pip- 
ing-hot casseroles, and the warm 
dinner plates. The guests help them- 
selves, then go to their places at the 
extension table. Dessert and coffee 
are passed. Now for the menu. 


L60 


*Roast Capon 


GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN’S 
THANKSGIVING MENU 

Chilled Apple Cider 
*Cornbread Stuffing 


Squash *Green Rice 


*“Honeyed Fruit Pickles Cranberry Jelly 


Grapefruit and Persimmon Salad 
Celery Curls 
Rolls 
Hot Cheese-Mince Pie (page 154) 
Mixed Nuts 
Coffee 


Raisins 


*Recipes on pages 161 and 170 





The table is set for the main course, salad plates doing 
double duty as bread-and-butter plates. The guests have 
their cider, then serve themselves from the buffet table 


illustrated on opposite page. Rolls and gravy are passed 


The Day Before. Make the corn- 
bread, then stuff and truss the capon; 
chill greens, celery, grapefruit, and 
persimmons; make pies and cran- 
berry jelly; blanch and chop almonds 
for Green Rice; cook squash to be re- 
heated the next day. (You may use 
quick-frosted or canned squash). 

You May Vary The Menu. If you 
prefer a hot first course, then try our 
Special Onion Soup. In place of the 
Squash, you might like Shredded 
Carrots and Onion, And for a lighter 
ending—one that the youngsters will 
go for—there’s Plum Whip with Cus- 
tard Sauce. If you choose the latter, 
omit the fruit salad and serve plenty 
of the celery curls. (Recipes on op- 
posite page.) 


CORNBREAD STUFFING 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Usa Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


4 c. crumbled 1 tsp. sage or 


cornbread poultry seasoning 
4 c. stale bread 2 tsp. salt 
crumbs 1% tsp. black pepper 


1 c. melted butter 
or margarine 

1% c. broth from 
cooked giblets 


1 c. chopped celery 
1 medium onion, 
minced 


Combine ingredients in order given. 
Stuff lightly into cavity and crop of 
a 7-lb. bird. Sew up, truss, and roast, 
following our directions on page 170. 


GREEN RICE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


6 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 

44 c. minced parsley 

%4 c. chopped, 
blanched almonds 


Combine rice, water, salt, and but- 
ter in a tightly covered saucepan. 
Cook over very low heat for 30 min. 
without removing cover. Add parsley 
and almonds, and toss lightly with a 
fork. Serves 6. To serve 3, make half 
this recipe. 


2 c. uncooked white 
rice 

4 c. boiling water 

2% tsp. salt 


HONEYED FRUIT PICKLES 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 No. 2% can sliced 
pineapple (8 
slices) 

1 No. 2% can peach 
halves (8 to 11 
halves) 


Combine vinegar, honey, and spices, 
and heat to boiling. Drain fruits, sav- 
ing syrup for other uses. Cut pine- 
apple slices in thirds or quarters, and 
add with peach halves to hot syrup. 
Simmer gently 15 min., turning occa- 
sionally. Lift out fruits and place in 
deep bowl or jar. Boil syrup 6 to 7 
min., pour over fruits, and let stand 
in refrigerator at least a day before 
using. Canned pears or apricots may 
replace peaches. Serve as illustrated 
on opposite page. Or serve as a gar- 
nish around two molds of cranberry 
jelly. Serves 8. 


1 c. cider vinegar 

1 c. strained honey 

8 whole cloves 

3 inches stick cin- 
namon 


SHREDDED CARROTS AND ONIONS 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
8 medium carrots 


2 medium onions 
1% c. water 


4. tbsp. butter, mar- 
garine, or salad oil 
1 tsp. salt 


Shred pared carrots and peeled 
onions, using a large grater or 
shredder attachment of electric beat- 
er. Cook with remaining ingredients, 
in a tightly covered-saucepan, for 
about 10 min., or until tender. Serves 
4. To serve 2, make half this recipe. 


PLUM WHIP 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved. measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1% tsp. salt 

1 No. 2% can red 
plums 

3 tbsp. lemon juice 

2 egg whites 


1 envelope plain, 
unflavored gelatin 

4 tbsp. cold water 

*4 c. plum juice 

VY c. sugar 


Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 
min. Heat the plum juice, drained 
from the canned plums; add to gela- 
tin, and stir until dissolved. Add sugar 
and salt. After removing pits, put 
the plums through a strainer. Then 
add this pulp (1 c.) with the lemon 
juice to gelatin mixture. Chill. When 
quite thick, fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites and turn into a 1-qt. wet mold. 
When firm, unmold. Serve with cus- 
tard sauce below. Serves 4 to 6. 


CUSTARD SAUCE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved. measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


2 egg yolks 2 c. bottled milk or 
1 whole egg 1 c. evaporated 
44 c. granulated milk and 1 ec. 


water 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 


sugar 
1 tsp. salt 


Beat egg yolks and egg slightly 
with fork. Add sugar, salt, and milk. 
Cook in top of double boiler over low 
heat, stirring constantly, until a coat- 
ing forms on a silver spoon. Cool; add 
vanilla; then chill. Serve over Plum 
Whip. 


SPECIAL ONION Soup 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 1-Ib. can cream of 
tomato soup 


1 1-lb. can onion 
soup 


Combine the soups and heat until 
hot, but not boiling. Serves 6. 


SALTED MIxEep Nuts 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 Ib. shelled nuts 1 pt. salad oil 


Almonds, pecans, walnuts, and 
Brazil nuts are all delicious when 
salted. Almonds should be blanched 
and then dried. Peanuts should have ° 
shells and red skins removed. 

Heat the oil to 360° F. to 370° F,, 
or until a (Continued on page 170) 





Guests serve themselves to capon, stuffing, green rice, and squash from 


this buffet, then find their places at the table illustrated opposite. At 


dessert time, this buffet is a handy place for depositing used dishes 
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NOW iron the body of the shirt, first 
the back and then the two fronts. 
Hold front pleat taut as you iron it, 
so that it will be free from wrinkles. 
Iron on both sides. Starching will 
keep the pleat smooth and will 

prevent wrinkling and creasing 





WHEN USING the flat-plate ironer, 
iron the collar and neckband first. 
Place the collar flat, with the wrong 
side up, and iron partially dry. Turn, 
and iron completely dry. An extra pad 
beneath the collar is a great 

help, as it prevents tiny wrinkles 


we 
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THE LAST but not the least impor- 
tant step is folding the shirt. Lay shirt 
flat on ironing surface and button top, 
middle, and last button. Fold under 
each side of shirt, lengthwise, about 
one fourth of width. Lay sleeves 

lengthwise. Turn over and fold 





FIRST be sure that your shirts are 
properly starched and well dampened 
before ironing. We dipped this entire 
shirt in thin starch—1 teaspoonful to 
1 quart water. For collars, cuffs, front 
pleat we used a heavier starch 

—2 tablespoonfuls to 1 quart 








IRONING SLEEVES on flat-plateironer 
is merely a matter of laying the sleeve 
crosswise (both sleeves, if you can 
manage it) up to the cuffs on the iron- 
ing surface. Smooth out wrinkles and 


be careful in ctraightening 


tiny gathers at bottom of sleeve 


WHEN IRONING the body of a shirt 
on a flat-plate machine, place button 
side of shirt front on ironing surface. 
Pull yoke well on the pad, and pin top 
and bottom to assure smoothness. Move 
shirt over, and continue to iron 

the back and buttonhole front 





SECOND, iron collar on wrong side 
partly dry, then thoroughly on the 
right side. Pull material taut, and iron 
from points in to avoid tiny wrinkles. 
Move iron slowly, and iron the neck- 


band completely dry, before 
folding and shaping collar 





TO IRON a sleeve on the rotary ironer, 
slip the cuff far enough over the roll 
so that it will not be creased, and, 
holding the sides of the sleeve taut, 
allow it to go through the ironer up to 


the yoke. Use your presser to 
dry out the hem at the armhole 


NEXT fold the yoke flat, as illustrated 
above, and iron entire yoke, being 
particularly careful to iron it dry, 
since it is a double thickness. Be sure 
to dry out and iron the armhole seams. 


This will be of great help later 
when you are ironing the sleeves 





ABOVE you can see how a collar 
or cuff is ironed over the open end 
of a rotary-type machine, wrong side 
first, and held taut to take out tiny 
wrinkles. With this type of machine 


you may iron the collar first or 
last, whichever suits you better 


THE NEXT STEP is the ironing of 
euffs and sleeves. Iron each cuff ex- 
actly like the collar. Be sure to nose 
iron well up into gathers of sleeve, so 
that the double portion of the cuff 


and the bottom of the sleeve will 
be dry. Iron along underarm seam 


7 





NEXT iron the yoke, over the open 
end, as above. You are now ready to 
iron the body, starting with the back 
and pulling it lengthwise over the roll. 
Iron fronts from tail up, to armpit. 


Pull shirt over and iron up to 
collar. Put button side down 





HAND YOUR HUSBAND 
A SHIRT WITH THAT 


PROFESSIONAL LOOK Ep 


MANY a 
ironed is spoiled in the folding. Or 
perhaps it becomes unfolded while be- 
ing put away. Pin the shoulder yoke 
and fold together at both upper cor- 


in machine 
ironing, try colored shirts first 


shirt that has been well 


ners. You novices in 


WE THINK this shirt looks really pro- 
fessional, last touch we 
placed it in a transparent bag. You 


and as a 


ean buy them at men’s shops. They 
make all the difference in the world 


in the appearance of the bureau 
drawer. Useful for sweaters, too 
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AS SOFT OB AS FIRM AS YOU LIKE 


BY ADRIAN N. CLARK 
OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


In this type, inner springs are held firmly by metal ties 
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EW things have inspired poets, fascinated phi- 
losophers, and intrigued scientists more than 
the precious gift of nature we call “sleep.” 
Shakespeare said it “knits up the ravell’d sleave 
of care.” Edward Young termed it “Nature’s 
sweet restorer,” and Cervantes praised it as 
“the current coin that purchases cheaply all the pleas- 
ures of the world, and the balance that sets even king 
and shepherd, fool and sage.” 

“The man who first invented sleep” deserves to be 
blessed. So does the man who discovered that a good 
mattress helps bring about the complete relaxation of 
mind and body so necessary to the successful wooing 
of sleep. Your mattress usually has much to do with 
the quality of your sleep, and with most normal people 
the quality of sleep counts for more than the quantity. 
So if morning finds you wan and weary despite a long 
night in bed, perhaps it is your mattress that is to blame. 

A good mattress, if given proper care, will last for 
ten or more years. But no mattress should be expected 
to last a lifetime. Many people continue to use mat- 
tresses, as well as bedsprings and pillows, long after 
they have lost the qualities that contribute to comfort 
and restful sleep. If you are not sleeping well, and 
there is no apparent reason for it, check up on the age 
and condition of your mattress and other sleeping 
equipment. 


Surr Your MATTrrREss To You. When buying a mat- 
tress, you can choose one of three general types: 
solid-pad mattresses, those with metal-coil inner 
springs, and those made with latex foam from the sap 


‘of the rubber tree. These types are described below. 


But more important than deciding the type of mattress 
is choosing one that suits your ideas of sleeping com- 
fort. Some people like a soft mattress; others prefer one 
that is Spartanlike in firmness. Preferences differ, too, 
as to the degree of resiliency or springiness a mattress 
should have. The ideal way to select a mattress is 
to try it out by lying on it and turning over as you 
might when sleeping. 

The other day I visited the bedding department of 
a New York store. In one section of the department 
you may actually lie on the mattresses to find just 
the one that suits you. This store is really helping its 
customers to solve their mattress-buying problem. 


INNER-SPRING MATTRESSES. A unit of coil springs in 
the center of inner-spring mattresses makes for re- 
siliency. Mattresses of this type are available in vary- 
ing degrees of resiliency—soft, medium, and very firm 
or hard. 

One type of inner-spring mattress has a large num- 
ber of small coil springs, contained in individual cloth 
pockets and arranged in rows inside the ticking. The 
other type has a smaller number of larger coil springs, 
usually held together by metal ties to form a unit. In 
both types the springs are covered or upholstered with 
a layer of cotton felt, curled hair, or latex foam. 

Inner-spring mattresses with curled-hair upholstery 
are higher priced. Lambs’-wool upholstery is also used 
for some of the higher-priced inner-spring mattresses. 
Some inner-spring mattresses have a combination of 
latex-coated hair, shaped to form a springy pad, and 
cotton-felt upholstery. Then there is the two-layer 
inner-spring mattress, which has a separate cotton- 
felt sleeping pad on top of the inner-spring unit. 


LaTex FoaAmM—NEWEST OF MATTRESSES. The latex- 
foam mattress for home use has been on the market 
for only three or four years. You might call this type 
a rubber mattress; but it is “rubber” only because 
it is made of the sap or milk of the rubber tree. The 





milklike sap, or latex, is whipped and aerated in huge 
mixing bowls until it forms a light, airy, foamlike 
mass. This is then molded in mattress form. The result 
is a light, porous structure, firm to the touch, yet with 
a lively resiliency. 

Latex-foam mattresses are not so thick as other types. 
But with the special bedsprings that are obtainable 
the made-up bed can be the customary height. Latex- 
foam mattresses do not have to be turned. 


SOLID-PAD MATTRESSES. Solid-pad mattresses are made 
of cotton felt, hair, or kapok. The best hair mattresses 
are filled with curled hair, a mixture of horse tail 
or mane hair with cattle tail hair. Hair mattresses tend 
to flatten and lose their resiliency with the wear of 
years; but they can be renovated with the addition 
of new material. They should be renovated every five 
years or so, depending on the use the mattresses re- 
ceive. Only new, clean, sterilized material should be 
used. So be sure you have such work done by a reliable 
dealer. 

The best-grade cotton-felt mattresses are made with 
long-fiber cotton felted in layers. These, also, can be 
remade or renovated with the addition of new mate- 
rial. A good mattress of this type sells for less than a 
hair mattress or a good-quality inner-spring mattress. 
Cheaper types have short-fiber cotton linters blown 
into the ticking or mattress covering. These cannot be 
renovated successfully. 

Kapok mattresses are made of a vegetable fiber 
from the pod of a tree that grows in Java. Kapok 
makes a very light, soft mattress, but one that must 
be sunned and aired frequently. Kapok mattresses are 
low priced, but are quite perishable and cannot be 
made over. They are not in wide use. 


LEARNING WHAT’S INSIDE A MATTRESS. It’s important 
to know what’s inside a mattress, not only to make 
sure of the kind and quality of the material, but of 
its cleanliness. You want new, clean, good-grade mate- 
rial, and not old, worn-out, reworked material re- 
claimed from discarded mattresses. ; 

Most states and some cities have bedding laws gov- 
erning the manufacture of mattresses and the proper 
labeling of their contents. Look for this label. As an 
interested consumer, you may wish to ask your State 
Labor Department or Health Department for infor- 
mation on bedding laws and on provisions for inspect- 
ing factories and seeing that the laws are enforced. 

Recently I saw on a mattress a very informative 
manufacturer’s label, which told in detail the method 
of construction and the type of material used in the 
various grades of mattresses made by this manufac- 
turer. This kind of factual labeling tells you what you 
are buying. 

It is wise to choose a mattress made by a manufac- 
turer of established reputation, and to do your buying 
in stores which have your confidence and where you 
can examine cut-away models of mattresses to see 
what’s inside. 


BrepsprincGs. There is a wide choice in bedsprings; 
but for sleeping comfort the most important point is 
to consider the mattress and spring as a unit. The 
firmness or resiliency required in a spring depends 
upon the mattress that will be used with it. For exam- 
ple, even when a considerable degree of resiliency is 
desired, the inner-spring mattress, because of the 
resilience provided in its construction, does not need 
so resilient a spring as the solid-pad mattress. 

Box springs for use with inner-spring mattresses 
should, therefore, have firmer tops and less resiliency 
than those used with solid (Continued on page 191) 
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What’s inside the mattress? State-inspected labels tell 





Look for manufacturers’ labels giving construction details 


isa 





Before buying a mattress, try it and see if it suits you 
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FOh NOVEMBER SHOPPERS 


FROM DOROTHY MARSH OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


FLASH ONE . . « Quick-Frosted Poultry Saves You Work . . . REE Sic. 


It’s none too soon to begin discussing the choice of a 
holiday bird with your butcher or grocer. For important 
changes are taking place in the marketing of poultry. 

For instance, packaged, quick-frozen, government- 
inspected turkeys, chickens, and ducks are being sold 
more and more widely. Tops in quality, these birds are 
cleaned, dressed, and drawn, with pinfeathers removed 


—all ready for stuffing. With the giblets, wrapped in 
paper, placed inside the bird, it is wrapped, labeled with 
the drawn weight, and so quickly frozen at intense 
cold that the original flavor, freshness, and food value 
are sealed in. When you buy such a bird, you have only 
to thaw, stuff, and roast it according to label directions. 
See our Bureau’s approved list. 


FLASH TWO erie 2 There's A Sizerat Bird For Evernabarels A Ptah PO rior = ae 


If your choice of a Thanksgiving bird is turkey or chicken, 
in buying it allow % to % lb. per person. For example, 
a 15-lb. turkey provides about 20 servings. A 4- to 5-lb. 
chicken serves about 6. And, by the way, don’t pass up 


turkey just because your family is small. You can buy 
even 7 pounders now! If you decide on duck, remember 
that the ratio of meat to bone in this bird is small. 
So allow 3% lb. per person. A 5-lb. duck serves 4. 


FLASH THREE ser @Size-of Bird Determines Amount of Stuffing . ......e228-. 


If. you’re making the stuffing yourself, buy day-old, un- 
sliced bread—it crumbles easily when picked out with 
the tines of a fork. To stuff the body cavity and crop 
of a turkey with plain bread stuffing, allow 1% to1% c. 
of bread crumbs, loosely packed, per pound of drawn 


FLASH FOUR . . » Baked Ham’s Grand For Thanksgiving Eve . . E 
& 


Why not save yourself a lot of work on Thanksgiving 


Day by setting your table the evening, or even the 
afternoon, before? The family won’t mind having supper 
a la buffet. Let them help themselves to slices of one 
of the new, tender, baked hams, hot or cold, a vegetable 


FLA SH F | VE . « « There’s A New Frankfurter 


Have you heard about the new frankfurters—those fat, 
juicy ones that come in large casings, made deliciously 
tender with fresh pineapple juice? They’re made of the 


FLASH SIX . . « Fine Cooking Apples Are Plentiful Now 


Few women have time to study apples and their cooking 
qualities. So we have prepared a list of some of the apples 
that are excellent for baking, for pies, for sauces, etc.: 


FLASH SEVEN . . «.. « New Institute 


Bulletin Solves The Vegetable Problem . . 


Perhaps you are often in a quandary as to how much 
of any one vegetable you should buy to serve 2, 4, 6, 
or more persons. If so, follow our Quantities-to-Buy 
Chart for Two and Six Persons in our new bulletin, 
“Buying, Cooking, and Serving Vegetables”; price 15¢. 
This bulletin is a guide to buying, cooking, and serving 
vegetables, including frozen and canned ones. Each of 
the more than 100 recipes is accompanied by a menu. 
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turkey. To stuff body and crop of chicken or duck, allow 
2 c. of crumbs per pound of bird. Dry crusts, and use to 
top casserole dishes, to coat croquettes, etc. 

If you prefer to buy stuffing, our Bureau’s approved 
list has several excellent ready-made stuffings. 


salad, heated rolls, a pot of pero and a bowl of apple- 
sauce. : 
In baking these national packers’ hams, simply fol- 
low the manufacturer’s directions. No soaking or par- 
boiling. If a whole ham is too much, buy half a ham. 


same government-inspected meats, with the same sea- 
soning, curing, smoking, and cooking, as are the ever- 
popular frankfurters. But they’re larger and oh! so juicy. 


Baldwins, Gravensteins, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, 
McIntosh, Northern Spies, Rome Beauties, Spitzenberg, 
Winesaps, Yellow Newton, and Delicious. 
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Three teaspoonfuls in a cup... Add hot water 
and stir. Ready to serve in 10 seconds. 


HAPPY FOR THEM BECAUSE CHILDREN LOVE HAPPY FOR EVERYBODY BECAUSE YOU CAN 
THE RICH, CREAMY CHOCOLATE FLAVOR FOUND SEND THEM OFF TO SCHOOL OR PLAY WITH THE 


IN EVERY CUP OF DELICIOUS HOT NESTLE'S WARMING NOURISHMENT OF HOT NESTLE'S 





OMMON sense tells you that a hot drink is the happy way 
to start the day. It wakes you up. It wards off chill. You 
may feel that most breakfast drinks are ‘‘taboo’’ for youngsters. 


But cocoa is ideal for them. It has that grand chocolate flavor 
they love. It’s rich and nourishing. But the old-fashioned cocoa 
was lots of trouble to make. Nestle’s EverReady Cocoa is easy! 
It takes only ten seconds. You put three teaspoonfuls in a cup, 
add hot water and stir. 


Nestle’s EverReady Cocoa is a remarkable combination of 
three ingredients . . . choice cocoa, sugar and pure whole milk 

. blended and already cooked for you. No messy, hard-to-wash 
pans! No disagreeable ‘‘skin’’ on top! 


Naturally, a HOT drink is a better way to start the day. And, 
in HOT Nestle’s you have a ten-second breakfast drink that 
costs no more per cup than ordinary cocoa! 


GIVE YOUR CHILD THE “RIGHT START” 
WITH HOT NESTLE’S IN THE MORNING. 





Thy it FREE 


Pie OA GT SETS! Ts ae Roe a 
MAIL THIS COUPON 5 

NESTLE’S, 60 HUDSON ST., N. Y.C. 
Please send me—FREE—a 2-Cup 


sample of Nestle’s. } 

Name = 

\ Street = 
NS Ve ‘ity ack State 
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Phone a j The famous AIRLOOM 
og Priced at $4300 


oe about 


(70 x 80-inch size) 
(72 x 84-inch size at about $7.50) 


For WARMTH —with special 
emphasis on rugged wear 


select Chatham’s famous Airloom. It’s 
ruggedly woven to stand the rough and 
tumble of growing children, the punish- 
ment of everyday hard wear and usage; 
or for when sudden “cold snaps”’ call out 
the extra blanket “reserves.” 
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A “Luxury” and a “Service” Blanket 
to Meet the Needs of Present-day 


Homemaking 









Ten Lovely Colors have been skillfully chosen 
by Chatham designers to harmonize perfectly 
with any decorative scheme. 










The All-Wool “RONDA” 
Priced at 57 (pee 


about 


For WARMTH combined 
with utmost luxury. .. 
style and beauty 


there’s the Chatham All-Wool 
Ronda, in 72 x 84-inch size. You'll 
want to use it in the guest room, 
the master’s bedroom and for all 
those “dress” occasions when a 
blanket reflects the taste of your 
home’s appointments. 


Chatham puts ALL the Facts on sen 
every label to help you know what to buy... 


tells you in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage just the information you want 
before making your purchase—measure- 
ments, weight, wool content, etc. (even 
laundering instructions) —thus eliminat- 


business with their customers. By asking 
for Chatham Blankets, you get; in addi- 
tion to the helpful ‘Specification Label,” 
a wide selection—from inexpensive part- 
wool blankets to the most luxurious 


ing all that guesswork so common in 
present-day shopping. Chatham’s unique 
labeling policy has won the sincere, 
nation-wide approval not only of women 
who buy, but also of the stores which 
sell and genuinely like this way of doing 


blanket that can be made, to fill abso- 
lutely any requirements of your home. 


THE CHATHAM MEG. CO. 


MILLS AT ELKIN, N. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 57 WORTH STREET 
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B-3602, 28¢, has hot-iron patterns for 
stamping and directions for making 
4. chair seats in stuffed quilting. 
It may also be used to make pillows 





If you want your gifts to be different this Christmas, why not make samplers 
of your own design, using the lovely one above as a guide? B-3604, $1.25, 
includes insignia working diagrams of 30 different designs; two alpha- 
bets and numerals; a piece of linen 15” x 18”, canvas, and six-strand floss 





GEORGE VI 
¢#lizabeth 







HOW TO ORDER: For all ma- 
terial on this page, send stamps 
to Anne Orr, Needlework Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 57th St. 
at 8th Ave., New York City 






A lovely petit-point design, 9” x 11”, to 
commemorate Their Majesties’ visit to 
America. B-3601, 90¢, has the in- 
signia working diagram, the per- 
forated paper, and the necessary floss 


A petit-point bag or a needlework 
chair seat. Plate 1, Set DD, has full- 
color pattern and directions; petit- 
point canvas and floss for te 
bag, $2.45; for chair seat, 24” need- 
lepoint canvas, 1 skein each tone tap- 
estry wool used in the design, and 
pattern, $3.25. Extra wool, 15¢ a skein 


What a delightful gift 
this cutwork luncheon set 


would make! B-3603, 





38¢, has hot-iron  pat- These crochet-medallion patterns rep- 
terns and directions for resent a page from Anne Orr's book, 
making 1 runner, 4 doi- No. 40, on laces, 28¢. It has 32 





lies. Double pattern, 65¢ pages of designs and instructions 
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like magic when 


BRILLO 


DOES THE WORK! 


T'S the world’s speed cleanser, 
| thanks to the miracle combination 

of BRILLO soft metal-fibre Pads 
and special-formula Polishing Soap. 
BRILLO cleans and polishes in one 
simple operation. It’s economical... 
goes further. Try BRILLO today on 
your hardest-to-clean pots and pans! 


KEEPS ALUMINUM BRILLIANT 
2 EASY WAYS 


IMPROVED 
GREEN 

PACKAGE 
5 pads 


and Soap 
Separate 













NEW RED 
PACKAGE 
5 Soap- 


Filled 
Pads 





At Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, Grant, McCrory and all 
0c and 25c stores, and at leading department, hardware 
and grocery stores. BRILLO Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New utensil FREE should BRILLO fail to clean 
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Thanksgiving Dinners 


(Continued from pages 161, 159) 
1” cube of day-old bread browns in 60 sec. 
Drop in nuts and stir to. keep them from 
browning on the bottom of the pan. Cook 
until a delicate brown. Remove and drain 
on absorbent paper. Then sprinkle with 
salt. 

ROASTING YouR. BIRD 

After the turkey, chicken, capon, duck, 
or goose has been stuffed and trussed, 
place it on a trivet in an uncovered baking 
pan, and brush it with melted, unsalted 
fat. Then roast, following temperatures 
and time periods below. Do not add water, 
baste, or turn the bird during the roasting. 
Turkey. Roast at 300° F., allowing 30 min. 
per lb. for a 7- to 10-lb. bird; 20 min. per 
Ib. for a 10- to 15-lb. bird; and 18 min. 
per lb. for a 15- to 20-Ib. bird. Use drawn 
weight of bird.* 
Chicken. Roast at 325° F., allowing 72 min. 
per lb. for a 2- to 3-lb. chicken; and 50 
min. per lb. for a 3- to 4%4-lb. chicken. 
Use drawn weight of bird.* 
Capon. Roast at 325° F., allowing 40 min. 
per lb. for a 7-lb. capon. Use drawn weight 
of bird.* 
Duck. Roast at 325° F., allowing 40 min. 
per lb. for a 3- to 4%4-lb. duck; and 35 
min. per lb. for a 4%4- to 5-lb. duck. Use 
drawn weight of bird.* 
Goose. Roast at 325° F., allowing 30 min. 
per lb. for a 7- to 8-lb. goose; and 25 min. 
per lb. for an 11-lb. goose. Use drawn 
weight of bird.* 


* Drawn weight is weight of bird after head, 
feet, and giblets have been removed. 


BRAISED CELERY 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


3 bunches celery 2 tbsp. butter or 


1 onion, peeled and margarine 

* sliced 1 tsp. salt 

1 carrot, pared and Few grains pepper 
sliced 1 c. beef bouillon 


sprig parsley 


Wash celery, and remove top leaves. Cut 
each celery head lengthwise through heart, 
making 6 pieces. Cut pieces in half if nec- 
essary to fit casserole. Arrange the onion 
and carrot with the parsley in the bottom 
of the casserole. Lay celery on top, dot 
with butter, and sprinkle with the salt 
and pepper. Add bouillon, cover, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven of 375° F. for 
1 hr. Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make half 
this recipe. The bouillon may be canned 
or made from bouillon cubes, following 
the manufacturer’s directions. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
1 sq. (1 oz.) un- 
sweetened choco- 
late 
1 c. bottled milk or 
VW c. evaporated 
milk and % c. 
water 


1 envelope plain, un- 
flavored gelatin 

% c. granulated 
sugar 

14 tsp. salt 

1 c. heavy cream 

Y tsp. vanilla extract 


Heat chocolate and 34 c. of the milk in 
top of double boiler. Soak gelatin in re- 
maining milk for 5 min. When chocolate 
is melted, beat with an egg beater until 
smooth. Add gelatin, sugar, and salt, and 
stir until gelatin is dissolved. Cool, add 
cream and vanilla, and chill until cold 
and syrupy. Then place in a bowl of ice 
and beat until like whipped cream. Pile 
lightly in sherbet glasses, chill, and serve 
topped with whipped cream, chopped 
almonds, or chocolate shot, as desired. 
Serves 8. To serve 4, make half this recipe. 
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Who Put the’ King 
in Chicken @ la King? 
ANS.—King Edward VII of 


England, according to whose 
recipe, it is said, the dish was 
first prepared. Many delicious 
variations of the original 
recipe are now in use. But 
most good cooks include a 
dash of Lea & Perrins Worces- 
tershire for a piquant, ap- 
petizing tang unobtainable 
with any other seasoning. 
Lea & Perrins also adds spicy 
goodness to meats, fish,soups, 
salads, seafoods, gravies. 
Keep it handy in your kitch- 
en. And keep a second bottle 
on the table at mealtime. 


LEA & PERRINS 
S. THE ORIGINAL 
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H | S I Contains samples 
LL T of delicious meat- 
vitamin-mineral-rich 
Miller’s Kibbles, the 
helpful booklet ‘‘Happier Living 
for Your Dog,”’ and information 
on “How To Teach Your Dog 
Tricks.”’ All free to dog owners— 
just send us your name. 
Miller’s Dog Foods 
1165 State St., Wle 
Battle Creek, Mich. 7a A, 
9, @ 


TURKEY 
TIME! 


And time to get Bell’s. 
It has ‘“‘made” the feast 
since 1867. FREE reci- 


a 
pes. Write, Wm. G. Bell by 


Co., Dept. Gill, 189 ae e 
State St., Boston, Mass. Dall ES 


Quiet Street 


(Continued from page 31) 
“Here,” he called. “Come here, you 
It took her a moment to understand. 

Realization brought stark panic: “A sol- 
dier, a Japanese!” Wailing, she turned and 
fled, scattering her fruit. Once more in 
Koki’s mind sympathy was swallowed up 
by anger, and he took two steps after her, 
swinging one hand up to release his gun, 
then hesitated, and let her go. It was like 
these idiot people not to understand what 
kindness was, he thought, as he bent to 
gather some of the spilled oranges. Those 
he did not want he stamped into the dust. 
When he turned back to the river, the two 
or three sampan men who had been near 
the landing were making haste to pull 
away from shore, and Koki’s temper flared 
again. They knew that he wished to cross 
the river. He brought his gun up quickly, 
aiming it toward the nearest man. 

Deep in him all the time there was a 
different kind of person, young and shy 
and friendly, fond of laughter and con- 
versation, lover of flowers. But it was 
needful to preserve the army’s dignity. 
His breath came slowly out, a long, soft 
sigh of relief, for the sampan was heading 
back to the steps; most certainly he had 
not wished to kill. Carefully settling him- 
self in the small boat, he sat with his gun 
on his knees and his eyes watchful. These 
people looked humble and helpless enough 
—a thin-faced man at the rear oar, a 
woman in front with a baby tied to her 
back—but he had been taught that you 
must trust no one, no one at all. He told 
them where to go, and they bent to their 
work, tight lipped and bitter. At every 
stroke the round head of the infant bobbed 
against his mother’s shoulders. 

A memory came to Koki of himself at 
the age of six or seven with a small brother 
bound to him in much that fashion. A 
longing rose in him for the uncomplicated, 
happy days of childhood. He summoned 
against that weakness pride in his soldier’s 
status, in being part of this great righteous 
conflict, this war that was meant only 
for bringing light. And as that feeling 
strengthened, it was naturally annoying 
to see that the stupid boatwoman wept 
as she worked, her whole face wet with 
meaningless, frightened tears. 
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EMILY: What a sad look- 
ing cake this is! I guess 
it’s just one of my bad- 
luck days. 

MRS. J: Nonsense, 
Emily —lots of things 
can happen to a cake. 
But one thing I do know, 
your baking powder’s 
awfully important. I put 
great faith in the steady 
action kind —that’s why 
I use Royal. 
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A neighbor gave Emily the clew she needed — 
it may be what you are looking for too! 


EMILY: You mean that 
there’s really a difference 
in baking powders? 


MRS. J: I should say so! 
Royal is made with 
Cream of Tartar, a pure 
fruit product. It pro- 
motes a close, even tex- 
ture that means a fluffy, 
fine-grained cake... the 
kind that keeps its mois- 
ture and flavor — stays 
fresh longer. 


EMILY:1'll buy Royal to- 
day! But doesn’t it cost 


- more? 


MRS. J: Per can yes, 
but only a fraction of a 
cent more per, baking. 
When you figure the 
other ingredients of a 
cake cost 30 to 40 times 
as much as the lc worth 
of Royal you use—that 
penny seems like cheap 
baking insurance! 


































Se river was wide and hot and empty. 
Koki recalled pictures showing the 
boat population of Canton. But they had 
fled with the others before the army came, 
leaving the river like the streets, all but 
deserted. The sampan was out of the chan- 
nel now. They drew in presently to a 
bamboo float beneath a flight of steps. 
Koki looked doubtfully around. He had 
not been here before and could not tell 
whether they had brought him where they 
said they would or to some different, per- 
ilous place. He repeated the names of 
the gardens he sought, and the boatman 
nodded, pointing with one hand, draw- 
ing his lips back in a nervous grin. Still 
Koki hesitated, feeling a sort of dark de- 
spair and premonition. 
“Come with me,” he said abruptly. 
Behind them as they left the boat land- 
ing the woman’s voice was lifted in a low 
wail of misery, and Koki’s heart shrank 
at. the sound. She had no cause for fear, 
she or the man, if they were honest. The 
conviction that he was being led astray 
grew swiftly in him. The path they fol- 
lowed was only a narrow dike between 
dry rice fields—there was no sign of gar- | 
dens. Everyone knew that the guerillas | 
ventured very close to the city. Plainly, he | 
had acted like a fool. 
The road dipped suddenly down a little | 
hill. There was a buffalo wallow at one | 
side, and the water at this late season 
was covered with thick, green scum. On 






These photographs of cake, magnified, 
show why the action of baking powder 
is so important to success in baking. 















STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal 
result of steady bak- 
ing powder action. 
s1] Note the delicate but 
he firm grain and fluffy 
(| texture of this cake. 
It will retain its mois- 
ture and delicious nae “3 
flavyor—stay fresh 
longer. 





ROYAL Cook 
Book . . Free 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 111. 
















UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven 
baking powder action 
may ruin texture by 
breaking down the 
tiny cell walls...make 
it coarse...crumbly. 
This cake will dry out 
—lose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 





Copyright, 1939, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“Lan’ sakes, Mis’ Lindy, 






don’t go praisin’ me. 






It's Bovrai. what made 






that sauce so good” 


| sound of feet and saw his guide’s quick, | 








Bovynrit corcentrated beef bouillon 
is imported from England where 
fine, tasty beef is a national institu- 
tion. Its rich beefy flavor adds zest 
to sauces,.soups and gravies. It 
transforms an ordinary stew into-a 
culinary masterpiece. It gives 
tempting piquancy to salads, sand- 
wiches and canapes. It vitalizes 
humdrum vegetable dishes, and 
gives mouth-watering goodness to 
prosaic meatloaves and croquettes. 





=> A spoonful of Bovrm in a 

cup of boiling water makes a 

bouillon of surpassing deliciousness 

for luncheon or dinner—a warming, 

stimulating drink at any time, . that 

chases chill and fights fatigue. It brings 
fitness without fatness. 

Bovrit is a source of unending de- 
light to the woman who cooks. Try it 
today. Send a post-card for a free book 
of appetizing recipes. 


BOVRIL OF AMERICA, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


BOVRIL 


“BEV ERAGE BEEFSTEAK’ 








| corner came three soldiers, wearing the 





| fully. The days of careless looting had 


| spected in a city now belonging more to 








the other side, a hedge of bamboo grew 
close against the path. Koki knew ambush 
when he saw it. All his senses sharpened 
in response, so that he heard far off the 


wary look around, his hand half-lifted. It 
was possible that he had a knife or even 
a gun concealed beneath his jacket. 

“Give him no time! Act first!” a voice 
was screaming deep in the soldier’s mind. 
His strong young arms drew back, the 
bayonet flashed, and as the boatman fell, 
Koki jerked his weapon free and turned 
to face the menace of the thicket, not even 
watching where the other slipped and 
stumbled, slid with one small, choked cry 
into the green-scummed pond. 

Nothing happened. There was no sound, 
save for the wind and the dry, thick sobs 
of his own breathing; then once more the 
noise of footsteps, very close. Around the 





uniform that Koki wore and the insignia 
of his own company. They were all carry- 
ing flowers—big shaggy blossoms, white, 
pale yellow, bronze. Chrysanthemums. 
He had not known that a man could 
feel such an intolerable burden of de- 
spair. In vain he told himself that he must 
be logical, that the death of one more 


| raseally Chinese was a matter of com- 


pletest unimportance; that in any case 


| the fellow had brought it on himself 


by suspicious, cowardly behavior. A sol- 
dier, Koki thought, could not afford to 
weigh each action like a judge. 

“It was a dog,” he explained to his 
friends, cleaning his bayonet. “A dog that 
I was forced to do away with.” 

And he turned back with them, feeling 
no further interest in flowers, although the 
others said there were whole fields in 
bloom not far away. “No, I have seen 
enough. I will return with you.” 

He was glad when they turned from 
the path that he had come by and sought 
a different boat landing, somewhat far- 
ther down. But even from there he could 
see the sampan he had used, and the dark 
figure of the waiting woman. The smell 
of the flowers was too strong, too pungent. 
It was making him sick. 


BaAcE in the city, he left his friends and 
their flowers, for it had come into 
his mind to spend the money he had for 


liquor. Though he had not yet tried it, |’ 


he had heard that strong drink makes a 
man forget the various perplexities of 
life; for this reason it was made easily 
available to everyone in the army. Perhaps 
with its help he could bring back the 
feeling of power and triumph and supe- 
riority that is a soldier’s heritage. Perhaps 
he could wipe out forever the memory 
of the green-scummed pond and the man’s 
wide, nervous grin, the foolish, frightened, 
tear-wet face of the woman. 

So he went on alone, and came once 
more to the narrow street of quiet, close- 
barred houses. This time he was too ab- 
sorbed to remember his apprehensions. 
When he saw the bicycle, it made no con- 
scious imprint on his mind at first, and he 
continued on his way a little. Then sud- 
denly he turned round, came back again 
with a different, eager kind of look. The 
wheel stood in an area courtyard, against 
a wall. Koki looked around him thought- 


gone by, and property rights must be re- 





the conquerors than to the conquered. 


| But there was ho one here to see. 


All his life long he had desired such a! 
machine as this. To own and ride one. He | 


| looked once more at the quiet street, the | 


| deserted, shuttered houses, and then be- 


AT FOUNTAINS, 10c A CUP—HOT 


At food and drug stores, in 
jars and cubes for home use. 


See Good Housekeeping’s 


Ac 


gan to kick the flimsy gate. 

One side of the courtyard made the side 
wall of the house, and high in it was a | 
window. As the noise beneath went on, | 
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He’ll get the next thing 
to simple, natural feeding in 
Davol ‘‘Anti-Colic’’ brand nipples. 
They’re the most widely used nipples in 
America! ‘Sani-Tab’ style has reinforced 
sides to prevent collapsing. For free sample, 
check kind wanted, print name and address 
carefully and mail this adver- 
; tisement before Dec. 31. Davol 
Rubber Company, Dept. E-11, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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ANE BRYANT Mater- 

nity clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity — and 
after baby comes as well. 


Designed to conceal condition 
and to provide for expansion. 


Latest styles in Dresses and 
Corsets. Also apparel for baby. 
Send coupon for FREE Book. 


LANE BRYANT SJ i 
-—7~ Address Dept. 11 = ——s 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please mail free copy of your Style Book (11) 
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the little window was gently, secretly 
opened, and a woman’s face looked out— 
brooding, embittered, pale from her long 
concealment in shadowy rooms. She saw 
ithe soldier’s arm come between loosened 
‘boards to unlock the gate. A minute later 
he was wheeling out the bicycle. 

A Japanese soldier, one of the hated 
/enemies. And he was helpless there below 
-with both hands occupied. But she hadn't 
-any kind of weapon within reach. She 
-could only watch as she had watched so 
‘many other things in the last months. 
Noiselessly she left her window for a sim- 

ilar vantage point at the front of the house, 
to see where the thief would go. She was 
hiding alone in the empty house. Her 
servants had been sent away; her husband 
was with the armies in the north; and 
her son was dead. It was his bicycle that 
the soldier had stolen from the courtyard. 
As soon as he was well away, she must 
creep down to secure her gate again. 

But Koki was not going away just then. 

He was no longer afraid of this street. On 
the contrary, he was pleased by its privacy 
and seclusion, which gave him a chance 
to practise unobserved, for he wished to 
return to barracks riding the wheel, not 
pushing it. Holding the handlebars in a 

firm grip, he mounted. A moment later, 
with a shamefaced, self-conscious grin, he 
was picking himself up from the hard 
pavement, his determination to ride in no 
way altered. The harder it was, the better 
worth learning. 





| Nee endeavor drove away the moody 
thoughts of a few minutes before. 
It was with a feeling close to happiness 
that he began to make wobbly, uncertain 
progress. He was getting the knack of it. 
For an instant he forgot that the new ac- 
complishment would not be shown off in 
his own village to his mother and father 
and his small, admiring brother. Ha, he 
thought, that one, that Kuni—if he were 
here, he, too, should have a ride. The no- 
tion brought to his lips a smile of pleasure. 

But to the hidden woman watching him 
that tender smile had no more meaning 
than the toothy, wide-lipped grimace of a 
dog. She peered from her peephole with 
intense and dreadful anger, growing each 
moment more inflamed by hatred. The 
bicycle had been her dead son’s dearest 
treasure. Each time now that it clattered 
on the pavement, it seemed as if her body 
throbbed with pain. “A not-good man, 
a not-good man,” she whispered hoarsely. 
After a little time she went downstairs 
and watched from the latticed opening in 
the front door, where she could see more 
of the street and of the soldier’s doings. 
The chance that she might herself be seen 
winged through her mind, but was dis- 
missed. Her own fate had grown strangely 
insignificant. She was thinking only of the 
bicycle, and of her son who used to ride 
it, of his slender body and grave, gentle 
face, with happiness sometimes lighting 
his eyes like lamps. Ling had been her 
only child, and he had lived fifteen years 
before they killed him. 

She remembered that morning in the 
summer when the planes roared overhead 
and the crashing echoes of the bombs were 
louder, closer, than they had ever been. 
And she saw Ling coming to tell her 
that he must go out. “It is a thing we all 
have promised, to help in rescue work.” 
He had gone then, on foot because the 
trouble was so near. The explosions rattled 
the very house that day. 

They told her afterwards what had hap- 





By careful selection of fruits and vegetables, the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company is able to present the 
medical profession and the public, Strained Foods 
of fine flavor. The essential food substances, includ- 





pened. How the planes came back again, eos ite ing the naturally occurring vitamins and minerals 
flying low and unafraid, and_ shooting Nees so necessary for infant feeding, are retained to the 
their cruel machine guns at those who highest degree compatible with modern methods of 


gathered round the ruins, trying to get se ia ibice: 
the wounded people out. Ling had been rhe arene 
fortunate, they said. He had died cleanly, 
with a bullet through his head. 
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% GIVES YOU I16 RECIPES 


Main dishes a Gingerbreads 


Salad dressings Puddings 
Quick breads Cookies 
Sauces Pies 

~ Candies Frozen desserts 


All kitchen-tested recipes .. . clear... 
easy to read and follow. 


_% NEW GOODIES GALORE! 


Would you like a recipe for drop cookies 
that your friends and neighbors will beg 
for? A new kind of ice cream? A grand 
new salad dressing? 


They’re in this book—with many other 
choice recipes to brighten up your meals 
with the famous old New Orleans flavor . 
of Brer Rabbit Molasses. 


se BEAUTIFUL—HELPFUL! 


The glistening, washable coveris one big, 
gorgeous natural-color photograph—so 
real-looking your hand starts to reach for 
a cooky! And inside— marvelous recipes 
.-+ 20 beautiful photographs ... anda 
wealth of ideas for entertaining, 
surprises for the children, short 
cuts in baking. i 
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PENICK & FORD, Lid., Inc. 
New Orleans, La., Dept. GH-1 


Please send my FREE copy of Brer Rabbit's brand- 
new 52-page cook book, “Modern Recipes for the 
Modern Hostess.” 


Name. 
(Print Name and Address) 
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City. 
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The mother wondered sometimes why 
she had not drunk opium after that. But 
now it seemed to her that she knew why. 
She had been waiting for this day, this 
moment, for the person of the enemy de- 
livered into her hands. The mother’s mind 
made no distinctions among the Japanese 
—it was as if this very one had ridden the 
plane that August morning, had managed 
the deadly gun. He was The Enemy. 

Koki was coming down the narrow 
street, balanced precariously. Every few 
yards he would stand for a moment pant- 
ing, his feet widespread, his fingers tight 
around the handlebars. Then when he had 
caught his breath and had drawn reas- 
surance from the still solid, unmoving 
earth, he would go on again—a few more 
yards, another rest, straddling the bicycle. 
In that position he was oddly vulnerable, 
with his hands busy and his feet not free 
to run. But he had forgotten fear. Time 
after time in the selfsame fashion, he 
went up and down the little street, until 
a plan was born in the mind of the watch- 
ing woman. 

“Kwan Yin, be merciful,” she whis- 
pered. “Give me five minutes to prepare, 
just five short minutes. Then let him stop 
to rest here by our door, Kwan Yin!” 

The door was guarded by two teakwood 
pillars—solid, heavy, dangerous. From 
outside it could not be seen that one of 
them was weakened by the explosions that 
had rocked the house; it had been shaken 
almost free of the masonry that held it. 
A little careful loosening here and there, 
and then the merest touch would send 
it crashing into the street. “Goddess of 
Mercy, let me have five minutes.” 

First she must wait till the soldier 
moved away, lest she warn him by some 
small, inadvertent noise. When he was 
out of sight, she went to work. It was not 
hard to do. She had often been afraid the 
thing might fall of its own accord. She 
had a stool to use as battering-ram. One 
sturdy push, as soon as she saw the wheel 
through her peephole, and saw the man’s 
foot on the ground, not on the pedal. 

He was a long time coming. Fear and 
impatience seethed in her, whispering that 
he had tired of this sport, saying she 
would never know the taste of bittersweet 
revenge. But still Ling’s mother waited, 
with her eyes on the short strip of road 
that she could see. 


ie THE end of the alley Koki had found 

an audience, a small street boy who 
stood watching. Whenever the soldier 
seemed about to tumble off, the urchin 
hugged himself and danced with glee. His 
pleasure was even deeper when equilib- 
rium almost lost was marvelously regained. 

“Ho-ho!” he cried in a happy voice. 
“Good-good!” 

Koki accepted the small boy’s admira- 
tion as his due, knowing that it was a thing 
of note to ride a bicycle. They stood to- 
gether for a little time, both worshiping 
the wonderful machine, explaining it to 
each other in the broken, monosyllabic 
speech Koki knew. It was most remark- 
able, the sit-down-walker, The boy’s dark, 
skinny hand began to smooth the metal 
headlamp gently. ; 

_ ‘Before-time there were many of these 
in our city. Now very few,” he said. 

The words woke Koki from a kind of 
trance. He was conscious again of the big, 
deserted city, the war, and his own status 
as a soldier. And it came to him that for 
the very first time he was talking with a 
Chinese who showed no sign of enmity— 
no distrust or fear or hatred. If more of 
the people would behave in this simple 
and friendly fashion, unfortunate inci- 
dents like those of the early afternoon 
need not take place. 

“I, Koki,” the soldier said, with his 
ready, flashing smile. “I, Koki. You?” 
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Give quick relief with 


this Nodetn 


ANTISEPTIC 


A minor mishap—but it hurts! It may be- 
come infected—it may leave a scar! Modern 
mothers turn to Unguentine—a modern an- 
tiseptic that helps in all three ways! 

1. It fights infection without 
stinging or staining the skin, 
2. It’s soothing, anesthetics: 
quickly helps relieve the 
pain of an injury. 

3. It stays in contact, and 
promotes healing, usually 


without a scar. ? 
Large tube, 5 GD 
Economy Jar, $1. : 
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Send $1 for 8 full-size retail 
packages—Glacé Cherries; (2) 
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“They call me Tak-Tak.” 

“You no afraid Japanese soldier? You 
understand kind-meaning?” 

Tak-Tak shrugged his shoulders. “Not 
afraid of you.” But he knew well enough 
that the next Japanese he met might be a 
different matter. Life in the streets had 
taught him to judge each person and each 
incident strictly on its own merits. At the 
present moment he was not afraid, not 
hungry, as it happened, not cold or in 
any pain. It was an excellent, fortune- 
blessed afternoon. He said daringly, “Ride 
bicycle, can-do?” 

Koki stiffened at the impertinence. A 
sharp refusal was the proper answer, and 
it could be driven home with a good hard 
kick. The words were not spoken; the im- 
pulse died. Something about this coaxing 
one reminded him of his brother Kuni. 
When he spoke, his voice was kind. 

“You do not know this art.” 

“T am not afraid to try.” 

“But you are too small.” 

“My legs are very long.” 

Koki rubbed his hand across the shiny 
saddle. The afternoon light was different, 
softer, making him know that it would 
soon be time to report at barracks. An- 
other practice ride or two, now that he 
was rested. ... But there was this little 
one here, this one the size of Kuni, looking 
so suddenly woeful. 

“Well, then,” he said. “Come on. I can- 
not let you take my bicycle; but sit up 
here can-do, and hold the bars, and I 
will lead you, thus.” 

A childish business this, in Tak-Tak’s 
mind. Afterward, when he told of the 
affair, he could say that he had ridden all 
alone. 

They went sedately down the street. 
These two were boys, and a game of make- 
believe could still absorb them. Tak-Tak 
in dreams was master of this wheel, rid- 
ing it on the Bund that roared with traffic, 
the way it used to do in days gone by. 
Koki was thinking of people and places 
far away. So they came down the quiet 
street, where the mother of Ling still kept 
her vigil. 


12 WAS as if she saw and did not see, 
because her mind, moving more slowly 
than her eyes, could not give up the thing 
that she had planned in favor of this dif- 
ferent happening. There was the front 
wheel of the bicycle. There was the sol- 
dier’s foot on the ground. Instantly she 
_ lunged forward, with every bit of strength 
in her behind the driving blow, and in that 
same moment knew her error, saw that 
the Japanese was free to run. It was a 
child, and a Chinese child, who must be 
trapped. The heavy doorpost was going 
over. Nothing could stop it now. 

And Koki saw. To save himself was 
natural, easy, and his obvious duty. Noth- 
ing that he had ever learned suggested a 
responsibility for the child. But Koki’s be- 
havior sprang from a deeper, truer instinct, 
not based on logic. He crouched low. 

“Hold on, Little Brother! Hold tight!” he 
yelled, and pushed the bicycle forward, 
rolling it away from him like a hoop, 
just as a stunning blow and a great dark- 
ness came. 

When he opened his eyes again, he was 
lying in the street, and he could feel the 
weight across his thighs and the stabbing 
anguish when he tried to move. He knew 
that his legs were crushed and broken, 
knew beyond doubt that he could never 
hope to ride his bicycle again. The thought 
brought sorrow harder to bear than pain, 
and a low moan escaped him. 

“Ai-ya,” said a softly pitying voice. 
“Very too sorry.” 

A Chinese woman with a pale, small- 
featured face had come to kneel beside 
him. She began to wipe his face with a 
bit of cloth, and he had not known till: 
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absorb gelatine. Stir briskly, drink rapidly 
(or it will thicken). Most people take 4 en- 
velopes a day for 2 weeks, then continue with 
2 a day. There is no harm in taking more. 
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then that it was bleeding. To release him 
from the doorpost was naturally beyond 
her strength. He did not dream that he 
lay there because of the power in those 
slender, well-made hands. 

Now she bent over him whispering, 
“Sorry, too sorry,” and weeping slowly. 

Koki summoned words that seemed to 
come from far away. “The boy?” 

“That one ran off.” 

Then Tak-Tak had not been hurt. His 
fate was a matter of unimportance, and 
the feeling of pleasure given by this news 
was patently absurd. There was a little 
silence before the soldier spoke again. 
Speech was difficult; doubly so because he 
must remember to use Chinese. But there 
was another thing he wished to. learn 
before the creeping fog had grown too 
thick. 

“And the bicycle?” 

Ling’s mother turned her eyes. The 
bicycle had fallen a few yards off; she 
saw it lying there unharmed. And more 
than this she saw. Ling on that wheel, 
so swift and skilful, filled with pride and 
joy; and then this other plodding and 
graceless one. But he had been happy, he 
had loved it, too. Even now when she told 
him that the bicycle was not broken, there 
came a look of content, a smile almost, in 
spite of all his suffering. 

If only she had understood in time, had 
known that among those wicked ones, 
those Japs, there were young boys like 
this. Brave, for she had seen him risk his 
life to save the little boy. And it came to 
her mind that for him also there well might 
be a mother waiting, far away. 

“T will get help,” she said. 

“It is not needful,” Koki whispered. 

Either a patrol would come in time or 
it would not come; his destiny had passed 
from his own keeping. What mattered now 
was not to be alone, and in the dark. There 
was strange comfort in the woman’s pres- 
ence, almost as if his mother had come to 
him. This one with her pale, sad face and 
slender hands—so different, so wholly un- 
like his short, plump, always smiling 
parent, and yet so much the same. All 
people, everywhere, he thought, all are 
alike. Tak-Tak, the seller of oranges, the 
nervous boatman and his weeping wife. 
... They were not enemies, not cruel foes, 
just people. If only he had understood in 
time. . . . If he had known... . 

In the quiet street and the fast-falling 
night, Koki and the mother of Ling looked 
at each other with wordless sympathy. 
Between them rose a vast, unspoken 
knowledge of the uselessness, the folly, 
and the heartbreaking pity of war. Kneel- 
ing before her empty, ruined house, the 
woman stroked the forehead of the injured 
soldier, while a mysterious peace enfolded 
them. ... A little distance off, the bicycle 
lay on the ground, with its curved handle- 
bars held up like thin, beseeching arms. 
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High Noon 


(Continued from page 29) 
wedding breakfast had been good; but 
she had supposed, with Eve Benedict’s 
money, the festive meal might have been 
more pretentious. There had been an ab- 
sence of pretentiousness in all of Toni’s 
wedding. It wasn’t the kind of wedding 
Helen had visualized; she had expected 
something more elegant. And it would 
have been elegant if Toni had married 
Phil Lowell, as they had hoped. Helen 
liked Phil Lowell. Certainly Phil was 
better-looking than Reid, easier to talk to, 
and had more money. Helen was always 
a little puzzled by the failure of any girl 
to choose respectable security, especially 
when it was tied up with a personable 
man. She had made Dr. Vail an efficient 
secretary who was not the least in love 
with him, and when his wife died, she 
had simply made the best of a good op- 
portunity. She was fond of her husband 
now and made him a good wife; but she 
would not have married him at all if the 
material considerations had not been sat- 
isfactory. It did not trouble her that her 
husband probably knew that to be true. 
What Toni felt for Reid was something 
Helen had never felt for anyone. She was 
sure she didn’t want to feel that way. It 
gave a man too much advantage at the 
start. Toni was going to be a fool about 
Reid. She had exchanged one job for an- 
other—when she might have had the 
Lowell money to make life easy for her. 


M*® and Mrs. Reid Dickson returned 
from their wedding trip to find New 
York dressed for Christmas. Toni had a 
sense of well-being now that she was going 
to a place that was home. Reid’s lease on 
the apartment lasted until the first of 
April, and they had made no plans be- 
yond that. 

Reid had enjoyed their two weeks in 
Southern sunshine. Cheerfully Toni had 
followed him around the golf course, glad 
that he was having such a good vacation. 
It had been a honeymoon without tears, 
without shaken, quicksilver moments that 
wavered between some height and plunge 
of emotion. Perhaps Reid had avoided 
those moments unsuspectingly; but she 
had done nothing to force them. There had 
been a little uncertain amusement in part- 
ing with long-established preferences be- 
cause they hadn’t agreed with Reid’s hab- 
its and preferences. He woke up early, 
even on vacation, and he always got up, 
dressed at once, and wanted breakfast im- 
mediately. Toni found this abrupt be- 
ginning of the day difficult for her 
more leisurely spirit. Reid’s brisk, “Are 
you ready, Toni?” destroyed her tempo 
of life. But she made no complaint. He had 
hurried her a little about everything. She 
realized that now without resentment, be- 
cause, being Reid’s way, it had already 
become important. Once she had over- 
taken a small wonder in her mind—had 
he ever hurried Joyce, or tried to? She 
had caught herself up sharply, quickly. 
Joyce was out of this now, out of what 
Toni gave to Reid or he gave to her. 

She had determined that, finally, the 
morning of her wedding. Only she would 
ever know the indecision of the long night 
after Eve’s dinner party. For she had real- 
ized then that even if Reid no longer loved 
Joyce, he was still so close to the memory 
and pain of his love that seeing her had 
challenged his contentment. Reid had told 
her that Joyce had stopped at his apart- 
ment for a minute. His eyes had met hers 
frankly, as if asking her to see that it 
hadn’t mattered to him really, that he 
wouldn’t have told her if it had mattered. 
Toni had smiled and talked of something 
else. 

But later, in the unsettling darkness, it 
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had rushed upon her that it did matter to 
him. That it still was Joyce who could 
break his evenness, cause him pain. And 
she had known, with the involuntary wis- 
dom of her own love for Reid, that he did 
not love her—yet. . 

When he had come in the morning, she 
had been dressed and waiting. He had 
kissed her a little gravely. 

“Ready, Toni?” : 

“Ready,” she had echoed. This marriage 
was not going to be perfect or easy. But 
she would make it hers. 

Right now there was so little he let her 
do for him; he had lived alone too long to 
be at a loss about his things. But with 
homecoming everything would be differ- 
ent. Here she could take care of Reid. 
Home would make everything better, give 
their marriage a permanence, a quality 
that would grow. Life was about to begin. 

“Tll have an extra key made for you,” 
said Reid, as he unlocked their door. 

She could have got one at Eve’s office; 
but the idea of Reid’s giving her one 
pleased her. The sun streamed in the win- 
dows. That was a kind of welcome. She 
walked about the apartment, inspected the 
kitchen with pleasure. She wanted to get 
lunch, to have their first meal here. 

She went back to the bedroom, where 
Reid was unpacking his suits. “Reid, re- 
member the first day I met you and we 
came here?” 

“Indeed I do. You probably rented me 
this place because you wanted to live here 
yourself.” 

Toni smiled. It seemed suddenly unreal 
that she had married that self-possessed 
young man, who had known so exactly 
what he required in an apartment. He had 
known, too, what he required in a wife, 
had told her how well she embodied his 
idea of what the girl he married should 
be. 

But he hadn’t said the one thing Toni 
wanted above all else to hear. He hadn’t 
said that he loved her. Because he didn’t, 
she knew now. Affection, passion, pride 
in her were all clearly defined; but they 
remained separate, unbound and uncol- 
ored by love. Determinedly she shook her- 
self out of these reflections. Reid would 
love her some day. 

He had finished his unpacking and was 
straightening his tie in front of the mir- 
ror. “Well, I guess I’ll shoot on down to 
the office, Toni.” 

“Oh, must you go to the office today, 
Reid?” She tried to keep her dismay out 
of her voice. She wanted him to stay here 
today—for lunch anyway. 

She stopped just in time the protest that 
rushed to her lips. After all, his going to 
the office was the sensible, natural thing 
for him to do. He lifted her chin. She re- 
turned his kiss with quick intensity. 

“Bye, darling.” 

“Be a good child,” he said, patting her 
shoulder, “and don’t worry about dinner 
tonight. We'll go out.” 

She had nothing to do then except un- 
pack. Tomorrow she would begin her 
housekeeping. She went about putting 
things away neatly, permanently. She was 
married and at home now. She shook out 
an evening dress. Suddenly she crushed 
it against her face and dampened it with 
her tears. 


[- WAS good January weather for New 
York, clear and moderately cold with- 
out snow. Toni enjoyed walking about the 


| neighborhood as she did the day’s mar- 


keting. She did not mind being alone most 
of the day. Her fundamental instinct of 
living was for order and repose, with a 
nice balance of social activity. Reid was 
appreciative of her housekeeping, and for 
the present it satisfied her fully to be doing 
that. Already Reid was talking about a 


i ‘place of their own. It gave her a sense of 
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security to discover his pleased satisfac- 
tion with their domestic life. 

She lived for his approval. That his praise 
was always slightly formal and judicious, 
rather than an exaggeration of feeling, 
seemed to make it more important. On the 
whole they lived politely. They had never 
quarreled—never would, Toni hoped. How 
could they quarrel, when the purpose of 
her days was to please him? 

One day Toni and Cynthia were lunch- 
ing at Cynthia’s favorite little restaurant. 

“T’ve just been to the doctor,” Cynthia 
said. “And I’m going to have another 
baby.” She looked amazingly fresh and 
young as she made this announcement. 
“And I’m starved,” she added. 

They ordered a little excitedly, Cyn- 
thia’s happiness weaving their affection 
anew. Cynthia loved having children. 

Toni recognized that money helped to 
make everything pleasant and easy for 
Cynthia. There was no financial stress in 
the Richards’ life. There wouldn’t be stress 
for her either, if she had a child, thought 
Toni, although Reid hadn’t had the way 
made smooth for him as Tom had. Still, 
she liked the idea that Reid had made his 
own place, that he was able to take care 
of her, of children. ... 

“How was the weekend trip in High 
Falls?” asked Cynthia after a while. 
“Whom did you see?” 

“Reid’s mother had some people in for 
tea on Saturday afternoon. And we met 
Joyce and Stanley Pell that night in the 
lobby of the movie theatre.” 

Toni’s voice indicated that this had been 
the most ordinary and undisturbing of 
encounters. And in her present recollec- 
tion of that incident it had been. Reid had 
introduced the Pells to her with no more 
emphasis or lack of it than he had used 
with other friends of his in his home town. 
Toni had been mildly astonished that she 
hadn’t sensed that it was Joyce. This 
blonde girl, with a mink coat over her gray 
slacks and a bright kerchief tied over her 
head, wasn’t at all like the composite girl 
Reid had pictured as desirable for a wife. 
Still, in spite of her theatrical thinness and 
make-up, she had an individual beauty 
that couldn’t be ignored. She had flashed 
Toni a charming smile. And her “Hello, 
Reid,” had been just carelessly friendly. 
’ Stanley Pell had been sincere and cordial. 


ee just a moment that night Toni had 

feared Joyce’s presence between them. 
But apparently the meeting hadn’t mat- 
tered to Reid at all. 

“What did she have on?” Cynthia want- 
ed to know. 

Toni described the costume. 

Cynthia was amused. “Joyce adores giv- 
ing High Falls something to talk about. 
And she was probably playing some new 
role for Stan’s particular benefit. I'll bet 
my hat she was disappointed he didn’t 
forbid her to wear slacks to the movies.” 

“Would he do that?” 

“He would like her to be dignified and 
conservative, but he isn’t the kind of per- 
son to make rules and enforce them by 
violence. And that’s what Joyce wants.” 

“Do any women really want that?” asked 
Toni. 

“Maybe women like Joyce don’t really 
want violence, but it is something they 
understand,” said Cynthia seriously. 

Toni laughed. “I wouldn’t want Reid to 
be even cross with me, let alone violent.” 

“Haven’t you two quarreled yet?” asked 
Cynthia. “Why don’t you start an ee 
ment sometime and see what you could do 
with it?” 

“1’d never want to do that,” said Toni. 

They came close to it that evening, when 
Reid refused to go to Eve’s for Sunday- 
night supper. Womanlike, she wrapped this 
particular issue in the vast fear that Reid 
didn’t love her, that he never would. 
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“Just Spencer Harlan is going besides 
us,” Toni said. “Eve said you knew him. 

“Who doesn’t?” said Reid. “He’s always 
underfoot. What’s Eve bothering with him 
for?” 

“He seems to be the new excitement in 
her life.’ Toni knew all about this kind 
of excitement for Eve. It was never 1m- 
portant or serious and didn’t fool even 
Eve, who liked to pretend occasionally 
that she was falling in love. 

“Well, as far as I’m concerned, she can 
keep this particular excitement all to her- 
self,” said Reid, lighting a cigarette. 

“But I accepted the invitation, Reid.” 

“If you do that without consulting me, 
you will have to handle your own excuses.” 

“T’m sorry, Reid. You usually enjoy 
going to Eve’s, so I didn’t hesitate to ac- 
cept. I won’t do it again. But I don’t like 
to hurt Eve.” 

He discarded the cigarette and settled 
in his favorite chair with the evening 
paper. Toni saw that he had dismissed the 
matter, calmly left her at a disadvantage. 
It wasn’t the kind of thing she would do 
to him. But then, she loved him. 

She decided impulsively that the dis- 

cussion couldn’t be left this way. He hadn’t 
really considered how awkward it would 
be for her to get out of the acceptance. 
_ “Reid, please, ’m sure it isn’t awfully 
important to you whether you go to Eve’s 
Sunday night or not. But it is important 
to me. She’s my best friend, and we were 
married at her house. Won’t you go this 
once?” 

He continued to read his paper while 
she stood before him, straight and polite, 
crushed and humiliated. She had asked 
him to do a simple thing for her, and he 
was refusing. The answer to that was the 
answer of her whole relationship with him. 
She was a fairly satisfactory list of things 
he wanted in a wife—but he didn’t love 
her. She couldn’t quarrel about that. 

Soberly she turned away and went into 
the kitchen. She had never, she thought, 
been so lonely as she was in this moment. 
Dry-eyed, desolate, she went about the 
task of putting the kitchen in order. Pres- 
ently Reid came out to dry the dishes, as 
usual. 

“Want to go to a movie?” he said, as if 
he had forgotten the whole matter. 

“That would be nice.” 

She made an effort to behave as if noth- 
ing had happened; but there was an un- 
easiness between them as they walked 
along the street, a strain in their home- 
coming. If Reid noticed it, he said nothing 
that night. 


T° TONTI’S surprise, Reid telephoned the 
-# middle of the next morning. “If you 
can’t get out of that Eve thing, Toni, I’ll 
go,” he said. 

“Tve already called her and said we 
couldn’t come.” 

“Well, I thought you might be worried 
about it. I’m sorry if it bothered you.” 

“No. Eve was very nice.” 

They did not mention the incident again, 
but some new fear stayed with Toni, static 
but definite. She was afraid she was never 
going to be closer to Reid than she was 
now, never going to feel free to do more 
than acquiesce in his plans. She grew 
silent and morbid about expressing any 
desire of her own, and so slipped farther 
from friendly companionship with him. 
On the surface their life went on much 
as before. If he noticed her withdrawal 
into herself, he said nothing about it. 

But Toni found him looking at her with 
unusual concentration one evening they 
were spending with Tom and Cynthia. 
They had been playing bridge, and it had 
taken Toni out of herself, out of the too- 
serious, too-timid mood that had over- 
taken her. She forgot for an hour the dis- 
advantage she had come to feel with Reid, 
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and for the first time in days she enjoyed 
herself. She laughed at Tom and Cynthia, 
who kept up, as usual, an overtone of ab- 
surdity in their playing. She forgot to 
wonder if Reid were pleased or displeased 
with her until, looking up unexpectedly, 
her eyes met his. In an instant all her life- 
less composure was swept away in a cur- 
rent so strong and fresh and compelling 
that it was like seeing him for the first 
time. In that moment she fell in love with 
him all over again, just as she had done 
in that quarter hour that was the end of 
their first luncheon. She hadn’t known that 
feeling could return so separate and still 
so inclusive. She hadn’t yet learned that 
love is never still, that its strength and 
beauty, like that of the sea, is in its tides 
as well as its depth. 

“I don’t know why we couldn’t have 
married women who played better bridge,” 
Tom was saying to Reid. 

“They’re certainly pretty bad,” Reid 
agreed. “If Toni wasn’t such a darling 
otherwise, I’'d forget to come home.” 

Toni was unexpectedly very happy. 

But Cynthia guessed that Toni’s mar- 
riage fell short of the happiness that she 
and Tom knew. “She shouldn’t have mar- 
ried him,” she told Tom after Reid and 
Toni had gone. “I don’t understand Toni 
doing that so quickly. She was always a 
rather conservative girl.” 

“Conservative girls can fall in love as 
quickly as other girls, only more finally,” 
ee Tom. “But I thought you liked 
Reid.” 

“I do like him. I just don’t think he’s 
the right husband for Toni.” 

“Toni thought he was,” Tom reminded 
her. “And I should say she still thinks so. 
I'd like to get the polite attention from my 
wife that she gives Reid.” 

Cynthia ignored the last remark. “They ll 
never get along, because they don’t fight,” 
she said flatly. 

Tom wasn’t so interested in the Dick- 
son marriage as he was in what he con- 
sidered Cynthia’s singular feminine rea- 
soning. “They won't get along, because 
they don’t fight,” he said dryly. “Very 
logical.” 

“No wife who doesn’t fight can get 
along,” said Cynthia. “She either leaves 
her husband or stays with him, crushed. 
Look how we get along, and we’re always 
fighting.” . 

“You mean you are,” said Tom. “I’m the 
crushed one.” He yawned contentedly. 

Cynthia dropped into her small bedroom 
armchair. “I’m dead, and my feet hurt.” 

“Tt don’t wonder,” said her husband. 
“You have a luncheon date and then run 
all over town shopping when you know 
you have people coming for dinner. You 
get no sympathy from me.” But he went 
into the closet and brought out her bed- 
room slippers, shoved them on Cynthia’s 
small feet with awkward tenderness. 

She leaned forward and kissed him. 
“Sometimes I think I must like you.” Her 
own marriage was just what Cynthia 
thought it ought to be. 


| sete Joyce Pell’s marriage was not so 
satisfactory as Joyce had expected to 
find it. Stanley remained for the most part 
unmoved by the kind of daily excitements 
she achieved to stir and upset him. She 
had married him after a rapid romance 
that seemed to promise her the things she 
wanted most of life. She had been tired 
of her mother’s brilliant economies, of the 
clever accomplishment of creating glam- 
our without money. She had been tired, 
too, of Reid’s devotion. It had made her | 
shiver to think of being tied within the | 
materially limited existence he would be 
able to give her. She hadn’t wanted to | 
make the effort it would have required. | 
In her heart she had known she couldn’t 





live up to it, couldn’t even face it. A tiny | 
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apartment, a budget, a baby. She didn’t 
love Reid that much. She had been merely 
willing that he should love and serve her. 

Stanley Pell had fallen in love with her 
at a Christmas dance. She had been grate- 
ful to him because he was solving a prob- 
lem she didn’t know what to do with. She 
had had no compunction about Reid. It 
wasn’t her fault that Reid loved her too 
much and wanted too much. Stanley of- 
fered her more, and besides that, his dig- 
nity and sureness interested her. It would 
be fun bending Stanley to her whims. 

She had been astonished to find him so 
inflexible. There were certain family 
standards that he expected her to main- 
tain as a matter of course. The very color 
and daring that had attracted him to her 
was something he wanted toned into a 
more becoming domestic pattern. He was 
not quarrelsome or even unpleasant about 
it, only sensible and practical. 

“Now, if you think over what I’ve been 
saying, I’m sure you will agree that ’m 
right,” he would say. But he did not plead. 
It was, she understood, foreign to his na- 
ture to plead for anything he regarded as 
his due. She could sulk or be openly angry, 
and he would go about his routine with an 
evenness that she came to hate. Business 
and his various other interests in the 
town were all separate and well-charted 
channels in his life. He even slept on sched- 
ule, she thought bitterly. There were times 
when she longed, not for Reid, but for 
Reid’s response to her moods. She could 
make Reid suffer, make him sorry for her, 
make him desire her. 


GHE had done all that the evening 
before Reid’s marriage. It had satis- 
fied her vanity to know that. But her 
self-esteem suffered in the taken-for- 
granted attitude Stanley had about their 
marriage. He was kind, affectionate in 
moderation, and reasonable. So reasonable 
in what he expected of her that it was 
hard to defy him. When she talked about 
taking a trip to New York by herself, he 
made no objection. He arranged for her 
ticket, ordered an orchid for her to wear 
on the train—because he thought it was 
fitting that Mrs. Stanley Pell should wear 
an orchid when she was leaving. There 
was no overtone of emotion in their part- 
ing, and she even suspected he was not 
sorry for her absence—it would give him 
some extra time he needed for business. 

“Don’t expect me back until you hear 
from me,” she said, with her peculiar little 
smile, as he kissed her good-bye. 

“Wire in time so the car can meet you 
if I can’t,” he suggested. 

He had looked and sounded absolutely 
unworried, she recalled as she unpacked 
her bags in the hotel where she and Stan- 
ley usually stayed. People from High Falls 
often stayed there; but Joyce wasn’t inter- 
ested in seeing anyone from home now. 
She had other plans. When she was settled 
in her room, she telephoned Reid’s office. 
She wanted to see admiration and devo- 
tion for her in his eyes. She wanted to 
know it was there for her to call upon 
if she needed it or was bored, as she was 
now. She was disappointed to learn that 
he was out of town for several days. 

Late that afternoon she met Howard 
Pope in front of the hotel desk. Howard 
Pope was from High Falls, but he didn’t 
belong to the town. Ann Bailey had met 
him on a winter cruise, and they had been 
married the following spring. A place had 
been made for Howard in the Bailey Mills. 
He was alone, he told Joyce. She did not 
resent the open look of admiration in his 
eyes. Once or twice in High Falls she had 
been conscious that Howard Pope was 
watching her. The Bailey crowd was older, 
but Howard was a personable man. Joyce 
accepted his invitation to dinner. . . . 

In the four months of Toni’s marriage 
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extra Circulating Heat 
that an Arvin provides for 
a chilly room—for camp 
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Eve had not seen so much of her as she 
had expected she would. Eve didn’t admit 
to herself that Reid had anything to do 
with that; but she felt it was an oppor- 
tunity to ask Toni for dinner when Reid 
was in Washington. Reid had always been 
friendly if reserved, but there had been 
that little matter of the Sunday-supper 
invitation. She had not been deceived by 
Toni’s carefully worded refusal. That had 
been Reid, and shrewdly Eve knew it had 
to do with Spencer Harlan. Spencer was 
quite unimportant to her, and she hadn’t 
minded especially what Reid’s obvious 
unwillingness to come to supper with him 
had implied. 

She sometimes felt a little uneasy about 
this marriage of Toni’s. Reid wasn’t going 
to be an indulgent, easy husband. It would 
have been better if Toni had married Phil, 
who was certainly very much in love with 
her. Still, it would have been hard to 
imagine Toni any happier than she had 
been the day she had told Eve she was 
going to have a baby. 

“And you don’t know the slightest thing 
about babies,” Eve had said severely. The 
fact that Eve had had none of her own 
didn’t prevent her from considering her- 
self an authority. Their needs began with 
clothes. Already she was buying elaborate 
and expensive things, to which careful 
acquisition she gave a most casual air. 

“T just ran into this carriage cover,” she 
remarked carelessly this evening, when 
they had finished dinner. 

Toni held the carriage cover in her 
hands as if it were a spun dream. Her 
bright, dark eyes were soft with happi- 
ness. She had never felt anything but 
happiness about her coming child, and 
she had been sure, too, that Reid was 
happy about it. He had been very prac- 
tical. They would look for a place in the 
country as soon as Reid got back from this 
business trip. 

When Toni kissed Eve good-night, she 
had an unexpected wish to linger, to be 
near Eve and her comforting chatter. But 
she was tired, and it would be good to be 
home, she thought, as she got into a taxi. 


{MEE made rapid time until they 
were half a block from Toni’s apart- 
ment. There a man started suddenly across 
the darkened street, and with protesting 
brakes the taxi came to an abrupt stop. 

“These jaywalkers ought to get a ticket,” 
said the driver disgustedly. “You’re not 
hurt, are you, lady?” 

Tom slid back onto the seat from her 
knees. She was quite unhurt, she assured 
him. She dismissed the incident as she 
went into her apartment, which was dark, 
cool, and peaceful. She undressed quickly 
and climbed into bed, comfortably drowsy. 
But some vague uneasiness kept her awake. 
She wished she had called Reid at his hotel 
in Washington earlier that evening. There 
was really nothing to say—she just wanted 
to hear his voice, and to tell him she was 
so very happy. Still, she didn’t say things 
like that to Reid, in spite of his gentleness 
with her now. 

She sat up suddenly and put on the 
bedside light. Three o’clock. She ought to 
be asleep. There was no reason she should 
be lying awake like this. She wasn’t ill. 
There was nothing to fear. 

She was still not afraid shortly after 
daylight when she put in a call for Reid 
in Washington. It was simply that now 
she had to hear his voice, wanted its re- 
assurance. 

“Hello,” he responded sleepily. Then at 
once, “Toni, what is it?” 

“Nothing, dear,” she said. “I just couldn’t 
sleep, and I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Why couldn’t you sleep? Are you ill?” 

“No,” she said truthfully, “but I wish 
you could come home today, Reid.” 

“Is something wrong, Toni?” 
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Vitamin B, Findings of J. W. Patton, B. S. A., M. Sc., D.V. M., 
May Save 100,000 Dogs a Year 


NE of the greatest contributions to 

dog health ever made—veterinarians 
are saying! The source of over 100,000 
baffling dog failures a year—discovered at 
last! In his work, Dr. Patton consistently 
found that foods lacking vitamin Bi caused 
such symptoms as fear, extreme timidity, 
abnormal appetite, nervous barking, and 
even howling, running convulsions. Time 
after time, he was able to restore these 


dogs to normal health—often in 48 hours 
—with concentrated vitamin Bi;. But 
when treatment stopped, the dogs again 
became sick—until given vitamin Br 
again. Then, when put on a diet adequate 
in vitamin B, these dogs remained healthy, 
vigorous. Not only veterinarians but dog 
owners everywhere now realize the vital 
importance of choosing a dog food they 
know contains this precious vitamin. 
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Ken-L-Ration Credited With 
This Amazing Change 


Here is an example of what Ken-L- 
Ration feeding means to dogs—how 
amazingly it buildshealth. A prominent 
Chicago business man was alarmed to 
find his pet dog ‘‘Bob,”? growing thin, 
emaciated, listless. Nothing seemed to 
help. Fortunately, he tried Ken-L- 
Ration. Quickly the dog began to gain 
—and after several weeks on this bal- 
anced food “‘Bob”’ was in normal health 
—as the lower photograph shows. Again 
it was vividly demonstrated that 
Ken-L-Ration is one of the finest health 
protections you can give your dog. 
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HY risk your dog’s health another 

day? If he’s sick, consult your vet- 
erinarian. But you can prevent run-down 
conditions, loss of pep, abnormal appe- 
tite as well as nervous disorders due to 
vitamin By, deficiency by feeding Ken-L- 
Ration—the complete food. It guarantees 
an adequate supply of vitamin Bi in every 
as mee, can—for the health- 
protection of your 
dog. And in addition 
Ken-L-Ration contains 
.) six other vitamins your 


cc dog needs—plus a bal- 
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anced ration of good, lean meat (not 
scraps and wastes), vegetables and cereals. 
Scientific tests repeatedly prove nothing 
else is needed for vigorous health. Start 
feeding your dog Ken-L-Ration today— 
and never change; if you value your pet. 
With today’s Ken-L-Ration you’re abso- 
lutely sure your dog gets the vitamin By 
he must have regularly for sound nerves 
and a complete diet. 
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“No. Nothing’s wrong. Only I couldn’t 
sleep.” She repeated it as if it must ex- 
plain something to him. 

“Well, but do you feel all right other- 


wise?” he persisted practically. 
— “Yes.” But her longing to see him in- 
I 


tensified. “Could you come today; Reid?” 
He hesitated. “Well, I’m not through 
here—won’t be until tonight, I’m afraid. 
You'd better rest today anyway, dear. I'll 
be in time to have breakfast with you 

in the morning.” 
OU N D WITH She managed a cheerful enough good- 
bye. She knew it was unreasonable to 


cry a little because he wasn’t coming 


sooner, because he hadn’t recognized the 
urgency in her desire to see him. It was 
only that she was tired. Tired and—she 
admitted it now—frightened. 
Strangely, then, she fell asleep—a 


troubled, dreaming sleep, from which she 
awoke with instant sharp apprehension. 
The sun was shining with midmorning 


strength, but there was a complete un- 
reality about the light, the very shape of 
the room. She tried to get up and then 
abandoned the idea in her first shock of 
pain. That fall in the taxi! Instinctively 
she reached out for the telephone and 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES can make YOUR boy called her doctor. In a steady voice she 


answered his questions. 


or girl feel unwanted and ill at ease enter econ 


“He’s not here—I’m alone.” 
(To be continued) 








T’S TRUE, MOTHER —countless young 
people feel left out and shunned because 
of a pimply face. Here are two important 
reasons why pimples are so common in 
adolescence: 
FIRST—The skin is oversensitive between the 


ages of 13 and 25. Then sluggish intestinal 
action may cause it to break out. 


No Such Thing As Victory 


(Continued from page 49) 
yourself psychologically. As a member of. 
the public, you can’t afford to get bored 
with traffic-safety propaganda. It means a 
slowly thickening, invisible shield around 
you and yours. That constant hammering, 
in newspapers, posters, movies, speeches, 
radio programs, played an inestimably 
important role in building up the safety- 


SECOND—Your boy or girl may need a better 
supply of Vitamin A—the important vita- 
min that helps in keeping the skin healthy 
looking and attractive. 


Many are discovering the new Fleischmann’s xk | consciousness which, in turn, saved so 
HIGH-VITAMIN Yeast gives help both these THIS BOYAPOUNG many lives in 1938. If the shield ever stops 
ways. The-fresh yeast itself stimulates slug- HELP—READ HOW icles, it will immediately start wear- 
gish intestinal action. And 2 cakes daily will “No fellow wants to ane al : 
now give over 6000 units of Vitamin A. carry around a face Watch yourself im eaiites Mie pasinyp, 
5 < : ? hes a years have probably seen you more safety- 
Let your boy or girl with poor skin start eating fullot bickies 1 pad conscious than ever before. You cannot 
Fleischmann’s High-Vitamin Yeast—2 cakes reg- Phen jpeuhad .Wiparey afford even the slightest slackening of that 


ularly each d 1Z hour be- to go out. Then I ate ° os . sete : 
fe rekfutar anc one Hltchmannts wighe | lange, Cues in ng a 
/ hour beforesupper. Many Vitamin’ Yeast.) Tm oO een F lacheintve: a, : 
wonderfully helped in 30 sure glad to say how : Abs = al eae th 
d ~~ beast! much it helped me.’’ n living, ways go a triie slower an 
ays you feel you safely could. Consider your- 
*name on request self disgraced as a driver if anything any 
N ew other driver does ever finds you totally 
unprepared. To prevent emergency sur- 
prise to others, always make your own 
Hi I G H -V/ : T A M N Y E AST intentions clear before stopping, turning, 
shifting lanes, backing up, leaving the 
, ¥ curb. Develop habits of that sort; make 
helps this skin trouble even more! | them as automatic as the play of your feet 
ae ; on clutch, brake, and accelerator. 
Copyright, 1939, Standard Brands Incorporated On foot, be dramatically aware that pe- 
destrian killings are still one of the blacker 
4 spots in the traffic picture. Study pedes- 
trian foolishness as you drive, and make 


yourself avoid the same foolhardiness 





ae Consult your doct larly. 
INN Y Ask him ‘about Hyueia Migokes when you yourself are afoot. 
LIND and wide-mouth Botties. Nipple Watch yourself particularly in the coun- 


easily inverted and thoroughly 
cleaned. Patented tab helps to 
keep nipple germ-free. Inside 
valve aids in preventing , 
a : collapse. \ 


— | 
Quality Keproductions - \ 


In beauty of authentic design, sturdy con- 


struction and enduring finish the famous G \ E 
Wheeler recreations equal or surpass the gottt 
aS 


try. Killings on country highways are 
probably the reason why 1939 looks no 
better. City killings are still going down, 
down. Country killings are going up, up. 
Do your part for those around you. 
Using all the tact you can muster, remind 
your husband about periodical checkups 
on the car—you all depend for life on the 
condition of its tires, brakes, and steering 





original craftsmanship. Our large catalog G LE ~~ gear. See that your children learn to drive 
fully ilustrating ( four poster beds, chests, o\** wih? eee right, not by casually picking up driving 
Chere ek Ser cael fee walnut, | : REcuLaRLy > | aS they picked up the arts of marble shoot- 
M. M. & A. J. WHEELER CO. h SAFEST because fim , | ing or lipstick applying. _ Pies 
Hatherland Street Nashville, Tennessee | : easiest to clean Never miss an opportunity—again, with 








all the tact in the world—to make it clear 
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Modern Styles 
at popular prices 
Retailers recommend Nazarethknitted 
underwear because it has satisfied mil- 
lions of mothers during the past fifty- 
three years. 

Styles for infants 1 to 6 and boys 
and girls up to 16; a variety of fabrics 
which wash and wear well. 

Nazareth Sleepers in one and two 


piece styles. If your retailer cannot 
supply you write us for catalog. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. G. New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 


LL ae 


GUARANTEED BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


POP 


NURSERY 
SEAT 


Cute; sturdy; sei- 
entific. Sanitary 
high gloss finish. 
No wet floors. 
: ‘Hollow duck’’ 
deflects . . keeps 
s hands up and occupied; gives 
+ baby something to hang on to, which 
FREE prevents fear of falling. Four models; 
Folder popular prices. Doctors endorse. 


CARLSON MFG. CO. 39% fgriey Ganga, iy 










Write for 





From Housewife to a 


Well Paid Hotel Joh! 


Do what Alta Davies, former housewife did! 
Untrained, without hotel or business ex- 
perience, she saw an advertisement, ‘‘Hotels 
Ca’l for Trained Women,’’ and decided to 
qualify for one of the many good positions 










a 


open in hotels as Hostess, Housekeeper, Man- 
ager, etc. Lewis Course trained her at home, 
in spare time, for her present position. 
“Shortly after completing the course, I 
secured a position as Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
House,’’ she writes. ‘‘The Hotel and Institutional Field is 
ideal for women.’? FREE book tells how YOU can qualify. 
Write TODAY. LEW!S HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 
TW-2490, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR DADD 


Since you’ve been away, mother started 
using Cuticura Soap on baby brother. 
He loves it-and Oh!—does he smell 
good! Mother says it’s the purest, 
sweetest soap she’s ever used — and 
we're all using it now. Love, Mary-Ann. 
Soap 25¢. Ointment 25¢. FREE sample. 
Write “Cuticura”,Dept.41, Malden, Mass. 








that chance taking on the highway, show- 
off speed, foolish street crossing, and all 
such potentially lethal antics are about as 
amusing and intelligent as firing off a gun 
in a crowd just for fun. If reckless driving 
were as much of a social crime as it is 
a legal crime, it would be far less of a 
problem. As one of those who make pub- 
lic opinion, your job there is plain. To ac- 
complish it without hypocrisy or priggish- 
ness, of course, you can’t afford ever to be 
guilty yourself. 

Promote and back up safety activity in 
your own community. This is important. 
Safety experts are seriously worried about 
present tendencies throughout the nation 
to cut down on safety work because the 
public is apathetic—or because it costs 
money. No economy was ever more mis- 





taken, not only on humanitarian grounds, 
but even in cold dollars and cents. The 
9000 people whose lives the National Safety 
Council figure have been saved since the 
end of 1937 were easily worth $45,000,000 
to the nation. Injuries prevented at the 
same time must raise the total to some- 
thing more than $150,000,000. 

If your community is like most others, 
it needs these things the worst way: 

1. Stricter drivers’-license examination 
to keep unfit drivers off the road. (Some 
backward states don’t require licenses at 
all!) Stricter and more frequent revoca- 
tion of licenses when the holder gets into 
trouble that shows him up as irresponsible 
on the road. 

2. More scientific laws defining drunken 
driving in terms of blood tests. And real 
cracking down when the scientific evi- 
dence is available. 

3. More and_ better 
courses in high schools. 

4. Jealous public attention to the neces- 
sity of maintaining and improving the 
brilliantly successful pedestrian training 
of grade-school children. 

5. Safer streets and highways. All pos- 
sible practical use of trained traffic en- 
gineers and the principles of modern high- 
way design. 

6. More widespread contempt—none was 
ever better justified—for the slack police- 
man, the ticket-fixing judge, and the cul- 
prit who gets a ticket fixed. 

7. Better public backing for able motor- 
vehicle commissioners and safety-con- 
scious police officials. Widespread public 
protest when politics puts such a man out 
of office or interferes with his job. 

There is a program for you as an in- 
dividual and as a member of clubs and 
civic groups. 

If enough of us work hard enough, we 
can actually save more lives every day. If 
enough of us slack on the job—out of 
heedlessness or boredom—the blame for 
those lost lives that might have been saved 
lies squarely on our own heads. 


WINNERS OF 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
POSTER CONTEST 


ART SCHOOLS 
First Prize, $100 


Waldeman Lungerhausen 
Society of Arts & Crafts, Detroit, Mich. 
Second Prize, $50 
Stephen Kovac 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Third Prize, $25 
William Dennerlein 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention, $10 
| Bill Fleming 


driver-training 





Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chicago, IIl. 


| John Giannoni 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WE WON OUR LETTERS 
IN HOUSEBREAKING! 





1 guess the Master didn't know anything about 
housebreaking us. Anyway, we got a lot of "This 
hurts me more than it hurts you!" from him — 
and we thought we'd never make house dogs. 





But one day the Master comes home with the new 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK. "Say,"" he says, "here's 
a real housebreaking system! You're starting 
now." And it worked like a charm! 





The Master says we've earned our diploma, B.A. 


(Barring Accidents). And he's learned plenty 
from the DOG BOOK — all the facts a dog wants 
his master to know.. Get your free copy at a 
drug or pet store — or with this coupon. ® 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


AR BEE BSS 
E POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


a 
a 
a 






{ 








Dept. GF-11, Richmond, Va. i 
Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 

a Name i 

a Address —= a 

i City State = X 





a 


; Ny Guide for 


he t ou give will be enjoyed most if they 
ae Ee oak ie poy AND a medium for learn- 
il 


ing. For the ch has a mind and the toy that 
makes him think is the toy that interests him 
most. Our free guide helps select toys best suited 
for different ages; explains purpose of each toy, 
how child benefits, illustrates, describes modern 
educational toys, sturdy and safe, from SOc, for 
boys, girls, 6 months to 6 years. Send coupon now. 


HOLGAT EDUCATIONAL 
Sold only at better stores. TOY S 


Holgate Brothers Co., Kane, Pa. Dept. GH 
Please send me, postage paid, without obli- 
gation, yourfree guide forselectingrighttoy. 
Name 
Address 
I usually buy toys at 


KNITTING YARN 


NEW 1939 FALL and WINTER YARNS 
| Standard for 30 Years. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO 
































600 


FREE 
SAMPLES 








Dept.E-2, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DATED FOR 


1LB.NET 


“OHW & seLKE CO. 


a 
u VITAMIN A~ CONTAISS 


50 years of constant endeavor are responsible for 
the truly superior quality and flavor of Jelke’s 
Goop Luck Margarine, “the finest spread for bread.” 


- FOR SAFETY’S SAKE—Have your car dealer 
ar install a 
LU genuine 


Inexpensive 
New Safety Device 
Works Automatically 


HOLDS CAR on HILL STOPS 


- » . NO ACCIDENTAL ROLL BACK 


When ordering a new car, in- Banish the fear and danger of hill stops by having a NoRoL installed on 
sist that it come complete with your car... It will prevent your car from accidentally rolling backwards on 
a NoRoL figured right in with up-hill stops — or when traffic stops are made on an up-grade street. 
the time payments. NoRol is HERE'S HOW IT WORKS. When stopping on any incline, no matter 
available for new models of— how steep, you simply apply the brake and disengage the clutch in the 
Buick Nash usual manner. An automatic check retains the hydraulic pressure in the 
Cadillac Oldsmobile braking system which was developed when the brakes were applied, 
Chevrolet Packard This hydraulic pressure holds the brakes applied as long as the clutch 
pedal is held depressed, enabling you to take your foot off the brake 
Chrysler Plymouth pedal and use it for accelerator duty .. . thus making it unnecessary to 
De Soto Pontiac keep your right foot on the brake pedal while the car is stopped. It's 
Dodge Studebaker like having a third foot. 
Graham International NoROL actually becomes part of the car. It does not affect the normal 
Hudson White use of the brake — and does not require you to learn any new driving 
LaSalle and others habits ... Ask your car dealer fora demonstration—or write us for details, 
Also available for many 1936, 


1937, 1938 and 19389 makes 
and models of cars and trucks. 


& (Manufacturers of Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes] 


for Hydraulic Brake Equipped Cars 6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
Many Models $ 12° Send FREE BOOKLET and details on NoRoL 
Only Installed NAME 





SEE YOUR CAR DEALER—or write us ADDRESS. CIty: 


STATE MAKE AND MODEL OF MY CAR IS 
—_——___. 
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Warren Lee 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edward Lipowski 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Raymond W. Russell 
Poppenhusen Institute, College Point, 
Y. 


“9 . 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


First Prize, $50 
Eileen Franks 
Bennett High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Second Prize, $25 
Joseph Cardina 
Bennett High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Third Prize, $10 


Mabra Taylor 
Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Prize, $5 
Wallace Boyce 
Gesu School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jerome Cordia 


W. G. Harding School, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Clarice Dearman 
N. Tarrytown Ele. School, 
N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Alonzo DeProfic 
Emerson School, Malden, Mass. 


Bobby Durham 
Edwards School, West Frankfort, Ill. 


Margaret Fay 
Lincoln Elementary School, Malden, Mass. 


Ronnie Geary 


Amanda School, Excello, Ohio 


Carl’ Gustowski 
Vernon St. School, Northampton, Mass. 


Frances Guyomard 
Charles A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass. 


Rosemary Hels . 
School of St. Thomas Apostle, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jean Hopson 
North Adams School, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa - 


Russell Janowsky 
Gratwick School, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Charlotte Kern 
Roosevelt School, Slatington, Pa. 


Kathryn Krokes 
Lincoln School, Austin, Minn. 


Raymond Lacroix 
St. Anne School, Fall River, Mass. 


Robert Norris 
Riley School, Gary, Ind. 


Jacquelin O’Gorman 
School of Immaculate Conception, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


James Russell 


School #1, Clifton, N. J. 


Alfred Schanink 
Lincoln School, Madison, S. D. 


Marion Simon 


School #78, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mary Ann Stefenko 
Elementary Public School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Kenneth Strange 
Gratwick School, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Dorothy Tysiac 
School #58, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Donald Zakes 
Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Eleanor Zgoda 
School #58, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pies : 
(Continued from page 155) 
FLAKY PASTRY 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and | 
spoons. Measure level 


2%, c. sifted all- %, c. shortening 
purpose or cake About 5 tbsp. cold 
flour water 


34 tsp. salt 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut in short- 
ening with two knives or a pastry blender 
until particles are the size of a navy bean. 
Now sprinkle the water, a few drops at a 
time, over the mixture, working it in 
lightly with a fork until all particles are 
moistened and in small lumps. Add only 
enough water to moisten. Too much makes 
a hard, less-tender crust. Press dampened 
particles together into a ball, handling as 
little as possible. Then roll lightly on a 

floured board as directed in the individual 
pie recipe. Makes one 9” two-crust pie or 
two 9” pie shells. The packaged piecrusts 
approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
are delicious, and quick and easy to use. 


They require only the addition of water 
before being rolled out. 


MERINGUE-TORTE PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level | 


3 egg whites 

Y tsp. salt 

1, tsp. cream of 
tartar 

1c. granulated 
sugar 


1 tsp. vinegar 

1 tsp. water 

1 tsp. vanilla pe 
extract 





Combine egg whites, salt, and cream of 
tartar and beat to a stiff foam. Add sugar, 
in 14-tbsp. portions, alternately with the 
combined liquids—the latter a few drops 
at a time. Beat until sugar is well blended 
and the mixture mounds well. Line a 9” 
pie plate with a circle of heavy paper cut 
to same diameter as top of pie plate. Make 
several 2” slits from edge toward center 
of this circle. Then spread the meringue 
mixture in it, being careful to leave a rim 
around the edge. Bake in a very slow oven 
of 250° F. for 1 hr. Cool. Cut in pie-shaped 

wedges and serve topped with ice cream 
of any flavor, or with vanilla ice cream 
covered with strawberries, raspberries, 
peaches, etc. This meringue torte can be 


made some time before serving, as it stands 
up beautifully. 


PECAN PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry 4 tbsp. butter or 










CHOWDER 


34, teaspoon salt 
Dash of cayenne 
34, cop diced cooked potatoes 
3 cops milk 
1 cup diced shrimp 
3, tablespoons putter 


CHARLESTON 


1 cup celery, diced 
1 cup stock, of 
1 cup water and 
2 bouillon cubes 
(chicken flavor) A» 
2 tablespoons Minute Tapioc4 









combine with Minute Tapioca, salt, 
i over fap- 

otatoes, and milk in top of double res aan he 

ee ailen abet and cook 10 to 12 minutes a 2 ee ae 

ti eS é : yently. Add shrimp and butter; rene ae 

et es pepper which have been sautéed in butter. 

strips Of gf 


All measurements are level. 


% U : } {i T : 1 1 . J F 
g& es 
Ss & > 
soups it aves the bother of makin white sauce 1Vv 


derful ““body- Steger 
ot ota Tapioca Cream poured over raisins, Es 
an i i easy 0 
& ee: canned berries. A nice surprise. See easy 
ruit, 


saucepan method on evely Minute Tapioca package. =< 





Cook celery in stock 5 minutes; 



















_soon—for 4 ‘ nis 
Bae oe d-new cook pook of 58 miracle worksne Oran 
FREE es General Foods, Dept. saa A ie ase aoe 

ee of you live in Canada, 2847055 °T940. 
ees ‘Cobourg Ont. Offer expires Marc ae 
peer Copyright, 1989, General roca Ces 

















"EORYGLASS ROD FILTER FITS Gazer 


(above) margarine 

Y% ¢c. granulated 1 tsp. vanilla 
sugar extract 

1 c. dark corn 1 c. broken pecan 
syrup meats 

3 eggs 


Line a 9” pie plate with Flaky Pastry; 
flute the edge. Cook sugar and syrup until | 
mixture thickens (228° F.). Beat eggs 
well; add hot syrup slowly, continuing to | 
beat. Next add the butter, vanilla, and 
nuts. Pour into the pie shell, and bake | 
in a hot oven of 450° F. for 10 min., | 
then in a slow oven of 300° F. for 35 min. 
Cool and serve in small pieces with or 
without whipped cream. Makes one 9” pie. 
This pie has a flavor everyone enjoys. 
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Here is a quicker, easier way to marvelous coffee. No springs, no 
hooks, no chains. Banishes bother and expense of filter cloths. 


Brews superb TEA as well as rich wholesome coffee, UNTOUCHED 
BY METAL. 


Simplify and modernize your glass coffee maker for 
only 50c. At dealers’ everywhere. Stop in for one today. 


See the name CORY on carton. 
CORY. 


(eee OFFEE 


CORY ROD is an extra value 
BREWER 


of every CORY Coffee Brewer 


Beautiful new streamlined models now at y 
exclusive features. Among them: hinge 
and cover for upper glass, Coffee Measur 
in price. Heat-resisting glass by CORNING. 
Shown at left: Royal 7-8 cup model, $3.95; with “Hi-Low”’ Electric Unit, $6.45 
Beautiful New Restaurant Models. Write for Catalog 


GLASS COFFEE BREWER CORP. 
325 North Wells Street . Pett ed 


our dealer's. Over 14 patented and 
Cover, combination stand 








“SHE COOKS 
as smoothly as SHE RIDES 


She is a noted horsewoman, but she is 
even more famous for her meals. Every 
dish is a masterpiece, and, as the crown- 
ing touch, she always has A. 1. Sauce on 
her table to give full flavor perfection to 
her steaks, chops, roasts, fish, and baked 
beans. She has learned the secret of using 
this piquant sauce in her tomato juice, 
gravies, salad dressings, stews, and many 
other recipes. You, too, will find A. 1. 
Sauce adds zest and flavor to 
many different dishes. Urge the 
family to use it generously. 


ADD “PEP” TO YOUR COOKING 


OPEN CHEESE AND BACON SANDWICH 
— Beat together thoroughly 3 eggs; 
%4 pound grated cheese; 1 teaspoon 
A. 1. Sauce; % teaspoon salt; 1% tea- 
spoon paprika. Toast slices of bread 
on one side— place on broiler, toasted 
side down, cover with mixture and ar- 
range '% slice partially cooked bacon. 
on each sandwich. Broil until cheese 
is brown and bacon crisp. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 


Kis 












THis W 

RELISH M 
TASTE BE 

(Use in cooking, 


HEUBLEIN G{- HARTFORD 


OOS TO RC 
TIRED 
STRAINED’ EYES 





Don’t suffer from burning, smarting eyes— 
Murine brings you quick, amazin§ relief. 
Use a drop in each eye night and morning. 
Murine’s six extra ingredients quickly 
wash away commoneye irritations. Get 
Murine from your druggist today. 


*Strained from close work, sun or 
light-glare,wind,dust, driving, movies 


BANANA-BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
1 baked 9” pie shell 


*%4 ¢c. dark-brown 






2 egg yolks, 
slightly beaten 


sugar 2 tbsp. butter or ee 
5 tbsp. flour margarine . Le 
Y% tsp. salt 1 tsp. vanilla irritate tender 


2 c. bottled milk or 3 ripe bananas, 


uth and throat mem 


1 c. evaporated sliced 
milk and 1 e¢. 1 c. unsweetened 
water cream 








|the butter. Then put on top crust. Bake 
|in a hot oven of 425° F. for 35 to 40 min. 






Combine sugar, flour, and salt in top of 
double boiler. Add milk slowly, while stir- 
ring. Cook over rapidly boiling water un- 
til well thickened, stirring constantly. 
Cook covered 10 min. longer, stirring occa- 
sionally. Stir small amount of hot mix- 
ture into egg yolks; then pour back into 
remaining hot mixture, beating vigorously. 
Cook 1 min. longer. Then add butter and 
vanilla, and cool. Place alternate layers of 
filling and bananas in the pie shell. Top 
with whipped cream—or meringue, if pre- 
ferred. 











PENNSYLVANIA PUMPKIN PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry, 
page 187 

114 c. cooked or 
canned pumpkin 

2 eggs, separated 

73 c. brown sugar, 
solidly packed 

Yg tsp. salt 

Y% tsp. nutmeg 


% tsp. ginger 

Speck cloves 

Speck allspice 

¥g tsp. cinnamon 

Ze Crain keorme lees 
evaporated milk 
and 1 c. water, 


scalded 


To the pumpkin add egg yolks, brown 
sugar, salt, and spices, and beat thor- 
oughly. Add scalded milk, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into a 9” 
pie plate lined with pastry having a fluted 
edge, and bake in.a hot oven of 450° F. 
for 10 min., then in a 325° F. oven for 30 
min. Serve topped with small mounds of 
unsweetened whipped cream, with 1 tsp. 
honey on each. 


CALLOUSES 


NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


Dr. Scholl’s new discovery! Quickly re- 
lieves painful callouses, burning sen- 
Sations on bottom of feet. New shape 
and design. 630% softer than before! 
Separate Medications included for 
removing callouses. Cost but a trifle. 






PRUNE-APRICOT PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 





MOTHER CAN'T SERVE US ANY 
OTHER KIND SINCE WE TASTED 
THESE DELICIOUS OATS. 






Flaky Pastry, 
page 187 

4 tsp. flour 

2% c. cut-up, 
pitted, cooked 


%4 c. sugar 

1% tsp. lemon 
juice 

2 tbsp. prune juice 

2 tbsp. apricot 


prunes juice 
%4 c¢. cut-up, cooked 1% tbsp. - butter 
apricots or margarine 


Line a 9” pie plate with pastry; sprinkle 
with the flour. Combine fruits and sugar 
and arrange in the pie plate. Pour com- 
bined fruit juices over all, and dot with 


PINEAPPLE PIE 





| 

| Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 

| Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


| 1 8” baked pie shell 1 No. 2 can crushed 
pe 


@ 2 tbsp. cornstarch pineapple (2% ¢.) 
| 74 c. sugar 2 eggs, separated 
| % tsp. salt 1 tbsp. lemon juice 


Combine cornstarch, 1 ¢. sugar, and salt 


/ 
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THUMB-SUCKING 


STOPPED THE NEW WAY 


Simply apply BITE-X to thumbs or finger tips. 
It instantly forms a tough transparent coating 
unpalatable to taste. Also stops nail biting. 
Approved by child specialists. Send for free 
booklet. Satisfactory Results or Money Re- 
funded. MAIL $1.00 to Dept. 29 


CHILD WELFARE GUILD, 386 4th Ave., New York 


a 


For 
Your 
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in a saucepan. Add pineapple, and cook 
until clear and thickened. Add beaten egg 
yolks, and cook 1 min. Cool. Then add 
lemon juice, and pour into baked pie shell. 
Top with a meringue made by beating 2 
egg whites until quite stiff and then adding 
4 tbsp. sugar, beating until stiff again. 
Brown in a slow oven of 300° F. for 30 min. 


GRAHAM-CRACKER CREAM PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Crust 
Yc. sugar 
% c. butter 
or margarine 
1 tsp. cinnamon 


1% c. finely rolled 
graham crackers 
(14 or 15) 

1 tsp. flour 


Blend ingredients thoroughly. Press 2/3 
of the mixture in an even layer on bottom 
and sides of a well-buttered 9” pie plate. 


Cream Filling 


2 tbsp. cornstarch 2c. milk or lc. 
10 tbsp. granulated evaporated milk 


sugar and 1 c. water, 
¥Y, tsp. salt scalded 
eggs 
1 tsp. vanilla 
extract 


Combine cornstarch, %4 c. of the sugar, 
and salt. Add slowly to the scalded milk 
in top of double boiler, stirring constantly 
until mixture thickens. Cook 10 min. 
longer. Then put a little of this mixture 
over the beaten egg yolks, pour them into 
double boiler, and cook about 2 min. 
longer, stirring. Add vanilla, and pour 
into the cracker crust. Now beat egg 
whites until quite stiff; add 6 tbsp. sugar 
gradually, continuing to beat until stiff 
again. Arrange on top of custard filling, 
and sprinkle with rest of crumb mixture. 
Bake in a slow oven of 300° F. for 30 min. 


CHOCOLATE-ICE-CREAM PIE 
_ Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
1 9” baked pie 


shell 
3 egg whites 


6 tbsp. sugar 
1 qt. chocolate ice 
cream 


Chill the baked pie shell in the refriger- 
ator. Meanwhile, beat egg whites until 
quite stiff; then add the sugar gradually, 
continuing to beat until stiff again. As 
quickly as possible fill the chilled pie 
shell with ice cream. Cover the entire sur- 
face of the ice cream with meringue. Bake 
in a very hot oven of 500° F. for 2 to 3 
min. Ice cream of any flavor may be used. 


EGGNOG PIE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1% ce. finely rolled 2c. milk 
graham crackers 2 eggs 
(14 or 15 % c. granulated 
crackers) sugar 
4c. sugar 1% tsp. salt 
% c. butter or 3 tbsp. brandy or 
margarine brandy flavoring 
1 tbsp. water Y% tsp. nutmeg 
1% envelopes plain, % c. cream, 


unflavored gela- whipped 


tin (1% tbsp.) 


Combine graham crackers and 4 ec. 
sugar; add gradually to softened butter, 
while stirring; stir in water. Then press 





HOW WOMEN CUT DOWN ON 90% OF 


NEEDLESS SCOURING, 


SCRUBBING WITH 


AMAZING GREASE-DISSOLVING CLEANER! 










MY CLEANING WORK /S 
CUT WAY DOWN SINCE / 




























YOU SHOULD SEE 


BAB-O i] HOW BAB-O MAKES 


MY BATHROOM 


WORKS “L/KE 
AMIRACLE'Y 
1AS0ST WIPE 


MARKET OR 
ALL GOOD 


DISSOLVES THE GREASE THAT CAUSES 90% OF THE 
SCOURING AND SCRUBBING YOU DO! Set 





“Norman, old top, you're certainly 
looking fit since they put you on 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK” 


“Saves Money Too!" They Say! 


It’s Grease That Makes Dirt Stick... 

Causes 90% of Needless Home Clean- 

ing! Read How Sensational Bab-O 

Special Ingredient Dissolves Grease 
So You Just Wipe Dirt Away! 


Millions of women are discovering 
that -the drudgery in cleaning is not 
caused by dirt but grease. A greasy 





film collects on pots, pans, stoves, 


sinks, bathtubs . . . actually attracts 
dirt . . . and thus causes 90% of the 
needless scouring and scrubbing you do! 

But just try to get rid of this grease 
by ordinary methods. Inactive “scour- 
ing cleansers” depend largely on grit 
and work for results. That’s why your 
cleaning takes so much time—uses up 
cleaning cloths—even endangers the 
surface of costly enamel fixtures and re- 
frigerators! But not when you use Bab-O. 
Bab-O contains an active special ingred- 
ient that actually dissolves grease, so 
dirt gently wipes off! And since Bab-O 
works so fast, you can use less of it! 
You save time, work, and money too! 
So start cutting down on your scouring 
and scrubbing! Spend less time in the 
kitchen, Buy a can of Bab-O today! 









“Well, don’t kid yourself that 
it’s only looks, Peter. I’m all 
solid meat and bone” 


Gotpen Guernsey Milk makes robust youngsters. Children like this delicious- 
tasting, rich yellow milk. They drink it and grow husky. 

Go.pEN GUERNSEY owes its appetizing color to'more carotene, the primary 
source of vitamin A. It owes its superior flavor and abundant nutrition to its 
greater content of butter-fat, milk solids, and color. 

Gotpen Guernsey Milk comes to you fresh and pure from exclusively 
Guernsey herds. Its purity is triply safeguarded by 

~your local Board of Health, your distributor, and the 


strict supervision of Golden Guernsey, Inc., Peter- 


borough, New Hampshire. 
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NO RED, ROUGH HANDS 


when you use this amazing 


HAND CREAM 


‘Tttrreermnconoemmmeescoapeance ena 


Harsh weather, frequent washings 
and household tasks rob the hands 
of vital skin oils—leave them 
trough, raw, dry and chapped. 
Mystic Cream overcomes the dam- 
age—makes rough red hands soft, 
smooth and white. 


MYSTIC ce 


FAMOUS FOR HANDS 






Mystic is a pure white cream, 
acts quickly, vanishes at once, and 
is not the least bit sticky or greasy. 
Sold at drug, department and ten 
cent stores every- 
where ... 10¢, 25¢, 
50¢ sizes. 





Convince yourself! Send for FREE trial size to Mystic, Jersey City, N. J. 












You 


If you need extra money for any purpose, 
there’s no simpler, easier, quicker way to 
earn it. If you are tired of economizing, 
of doing without the things you want and 
need, why deny yourself longer? 


HELP WANTED 


Men and women with spare time to help them- 
selves to extra money by serving as local 
subscription representatives for Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, and other leading 
magazines of large circulation. Easy hours 
—you work where you please and how you 
please. Your home is your office. No cash 
outlay or investment needed. No training 
or experience required. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Many now earning from 
$5 to $50 a week. 





Happy Days Begin When 


Mail the Coupon! 


The coupon brings you everything you 
need to start earning extra money at once. 
Why not give it a trial? You'll be de- 
lighted to discover how quickly your 
earnings mount up! Mail the coupon now! 
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over bottom and sides of a 9” pie plate. 
Bake in a slow oven of 325° F. for 10 min. 
Cool well. Meanwhile, soak gelatin in %4 ec. 
of the milk for 5 min. Sceald rest of milk 
in top of double boiler. Separate eggs; beat 
yolks slightly; add 1/3 c. sugar and salt. 
Pour scalded milk over them gradually, 
while stirring. Return to double boiler, 
and cook, stirring constantly, until custard 
coats spoon. Remove from heat; add 
soaked gelatin; and stir until dissolved. 
Beat egg whites stiff; fold into the cus- 
tard, and add brandy flavoring and nut- 
meg. Chill until mixture begins to thicken; 
then pour into baked crust. Chill until 
set. Then spread top with the whipped 
cream, to which 1 to 2 tsp. brandy flavor- 
ing may be added. 


CUSTARD PIE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry, Y% tsp. salt 


page 187 3 c. milk or 1% «. 
4 eggs, slightly evaporated milk 
beaten and 1% c. water 
%4 c. granulated 1 tsp. vanilla 
sugar extract 


Line a 9” pie plate with pastry; flute 
the edge. Combine eggs, sugar, and salt. 
Add milk and vanilla and pour into the 
pie plate. Bake in a hot oven of 450° F. 
for 30 to 40 min., or until a silver knife 
inserted in the center comes out clean. 
Makes one 9” pie. 


LEMON-MERINGUE PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry, 2% c. boiling 


page 187 water 
1% c. granulated 3 eggs, separated 
sugar 6 tbsp. lemon juice 
% c. flour 3 tbsp. grated 


lemon rind 
6 tbsp. sugar 


2 tbsp. cornstarch 
Ye tsp. salt 


Line a 9” pie plate with piecrust rolled 
to 4%” thickness; flute the edge. Prick shell 
well; then bake in a hot oven of 450° F. 
for 15 to 18 min. Cool. Meanwhile, combine 
the 144 c. sugar, flour, cornstarch, and salt 
in a double boiler; add boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook over hot water until 
smooth and thickened, stirring constantly. 
Cover and cook 15 min. Beat egg yolks and 
gradually pour hot mixture over them, 
while stirring. Return to double boiler and 
cook 5 min. longer. Just before removing 
from heat, add lemon juice and rind. Mix 
well; cool; and pour into pie shell. Top 
with a meringue made by beating the 3 
egg whites until stiff but not dry, and 
gradually adding the 6 tbsp. sugar, con- 
tinuing to beat. Bake in a slow oven of 
300° F. for 30 min. Makes one 9” pie. 


MiNCEMEAT 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 Ib. chuck beef 1 tbsp. nutmeg 

2 lbs. tart apples, 2 c. granulated 
pared, cored sugar 

274 c. seeded 1 c. strong coffee 
raisins beverage or cider 

2% c. currants 1 tbsp. powdered 

Y |b. citron cloves 

Y |b. suet 1 tbsp. cinnamon 

2 tsp. salt lc. meat liquor 


To prepare mincemeat cook meat until 


Amazing 


of this ‘““NO-SHINE’’ POWDER 





Gives A Smooth Flattering 
Finish That Clings For Hours! 


The wrong powder texture can make 
your skin appear older and give it an 
uninviting, dry, streaked appearance. 

That is why smart women are so ex- 
acting about the right texture—why 
they demand Chiffon Powder—the 
amazing powder that protects as well as 
beautifies—so fine in texture it actually 
looks a part of your skin! Even under 
glaring lights, Chiffon insures an ex- 
quisitely smooth, flatteringly even fin- 
ish—it helps hide small imperfections 
and makes even dull, sallow skin appear 
brighter and more enchanting. Seven 
carefully blended shades. $3 and $1 the 
box. Guestroom size, 10¢. 


bfert fold 


Primrose House, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


A Career For You! 


TEACH CHARM 


culture, you are eli- 
Wilson’s Instructors’ 





If you are a woman of 
gible to take Margery 
Course. 

Diploma from this correspondence course 
grants you the right to use her famous name 
and proved method. Territories restricted. 
Reservations necessary. rT 
For full requirements and questionnaire, «+ 
without obligation to you, write at once to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


Brookstone 4L Oxford, Conn. 


(f ULECOOHMETT 
WP acs Wool ORugs civerour 


home that attractive and increasingly po 
lar colonial atmosphere, as can no other 
rugs. WOOL "O" Rugs—oval and round— 
are made of WOOL THRU AND THRU. 
Marvelous wearing qualities. Reversible. 
Same both sides. Lie flat, won't slip. Easy 
Al to clean. Sets of three, $14.85 up. Singly 
b from $2.95. Colors and patterns for every 
room and all sizes from 20 in. x 34 in. to 9 ft. x 12 ft. and larger. 
Also modern and antique effects. Can always be matched. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET & DEALER'S NAME 
WOOL "0" Studios. Devt. G. 1100 N. Front St., Phila., Pa. 


HAND KNITTING:LOWEST. PRICES Free 
Vl Ree oo. 





Learn to be 


Charming 


Free booklet 
and Charm 


est on the 
Cultivation 
of Charm’’ 
Course. Write 
Margery Wil- 
son, 1145 
Fifth Ave., 
4L. es (Ge. 



















Get acquainted offer—2 balls white Angora, $1. 
Our yarns are Ist Grade quality. Specialists for over 26 yrs. 


J.C. YARN CO., Dept. GH-11, 








111 Spring St., N.Y. 


tender; cool in the meat liquor; then put 
through a food chopper. Reserve 1 c. of 
the liquor. Put apples, raisins, currants, 
citron, and suet through the chopper. Mix 
together all ingredients in order named. 
Simmer slowly for about 1 hr. Bottle hot, 
and seal. This makes about 5 pts. 


LEMON SPONGE PIE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Flaky Pastry, 
page 187 

Y% ec. soft butter 
or margarine 

1 c. granulated 
sugar 


3 tbsp. flour 

3 eggs, separated 

6 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated lemon 
rind 

2 c. milk 


Cream the butter; add the sugar and 
flour gradually; and mix thoroughly. Add 
the egg yolks, and beat well. Add the 
lemon juice and rind, then the milk slowly, 
and mix well. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a 9” pie plate lined with 
pastry having a fluted edge. Bake in a 
hot oven of 425° F. for 15 min., then reduce 
the heat to a slow oven of 325° F., and 
bake 30 min. longer. 


Buying the Right Mattress 


(Continued from page 165) 


mattresses. The coils of a good box spring 
cannot be felt through the well-made pad- 
ding or upholstery of cotton felt or curled 
hair. It should have a strong frame of 
hardwood. 

There are various kinds of metal bed- 
springs. The fabric or flat type is made 
either with links or slats. This type must 
be well made to prevent sagging and to 
give proper support. Better service can be 
expected from the higher-priced models. 

There are two kinds of coil bedsprings 
—those with open-top coils and those with 
closed-top coils. The open-coil type may 
be used with solid-pad mattresses; but the 
inner-spring mattress should have the 
closed-top type for correct support. The 
closed top prevents the inner construction 
of the mattress from being forced down 
into the coils of the spring by the sleeper’s 
weight. 


THe CARE OF A MATTRESS. Beds should, 
of course, be aired regularly, which 
means well-ventilated bedrooms. Keep 
mattresses dusted with your vacuum 
cleaner, using the small nozzle attachment. 
Turn them every week, first from end 
to end and the next time from side to 
side. For protection, use a quilted mattress 
pad between the sheet and the mattress. 
A removable mattress cover, of Sanfor- 
ized fabric that will not shrink in wash- 
ing, is also a protection. Some mattresses 
have dustproof, washable tickings, a 
feature that aids in their care. 


FREE—NEW EDITION 


“Household Products Tested 
and Approved” 


Lists makes and models of appli- 
ances, equipment, utensils, and 
household soaps and cleansers, 
samples of which were carefully 
tested and found to meet the high 
standards of Good Housekeeping 
Institute. A good buying guide 
to dependable products. Send to 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Sery- 
ice, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. Ge 
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A LESSON 
IN WARMTH 





The squirrel, like all furry animals, 
gets a new coat every Winter... a 
light, soft, fluffy wnder-coat called 
“Pelage”, to keep him warm when 
it’s cold. 

We borrowed Nature’s method... 
and by our exclusive “Pelage” proc- 
ess, weave a similar under-nap into 
ESMOND Blankets. Result: they’re 
warmer yet no heavier ... for a good 
night and a good morning. 

See genuine ESMOND “Pelage” 
Blankets ... in the new Fall styles 
and colors ... at all good stores. 


ESMOND 
BEADLE EES 


SEND 10¢ FOR 13” x 18” 
BUNNY ESMOND GAME. 
It’s great fun for the kiddies. 


In U.S.: The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 
In Canada: The Esmond Mills, Ltd., Granby, Quebec. 
In England: The Esmond Mills (U. K.) Ltd., London 


“UNCORK’ YOUR 


CORN 
THIS EASY WAY 
















@ Don’t suffer.Now it’s easy to remove those painful 
corns and prevent their coming back. Just do this: 


Put scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over corn. 
It relieves pain by removing pressure. Special 
Blue-Jay medicated formula (D) gently loosens 
corn so it can be lifted right out. 

Simply by avoiding pressure and friction which 
caused your corns you can prevent their coming 
back. 


Don’t take chances with old-fashioned home 
paring that means risking serious infection—only 
affects the surface of a corn—leaves the base im- 
bedded in your toe. Follow the example of mil- 
lions who have gotten quick relief the easy, 
scientific Blue-Jay way. Don’t suffer needlessly. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
today—only 25c for 6. 
Same price in Canada. 
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For 
Women who 
Frankly need 


cia 
Cott 


yogue 


Se 


with adjustable 
Liga M (Ctl: p 


Ree ee rolls and bulges go “the way 
of all flesh” the moment you slip into 
a Vogue “Kno-Bett.” Designed for the 
woman of mature proportions, this remark- 
able foundation does things for your figure 
you never thought possible. 


Firm, adjustable front lacing pulls in 
your waistline, flattens the diaphragm and 
gives perfect abdominal support. Elastic 
side panels curve the hips, and taper the 
thighs into slender, flowing contours. A 
high bra-top with gusset-back moulds the 
bust becomingly and prevents “puffing” at 
the shoulders. The Talon side fastener does 
away with the bother of re-lacing. 

Ask for Vogue “Kno-Bett,” by name, at 
your favorite store. Sizes-34 to 50. Model 
pictured, $10. Other Vogue foundations 
and girdles, $3.50 to $20. 


vogue 


VOGUE MFG. CO., 358 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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Please send me your Frex illustrated fashion 
booklet, “The Figure Beautiful” 


Nam 





Address 
City. 





State 
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MORE USEFUL 
MORE DURABLE 
MORE COMFORTABLE 

Now—half a million women using smart, 
colorful Swaggerettes praise their com- 










fort, increased utihty and easy on and off 
y features, You can digq-in-the-dirt, clean, 
dust, wash, etc., with hand freedom and 
protection Ideal gifts. Buy them at drug, 
department and hardware stores or send 
SOc for postpaid delivery Choice of green, 
salmon and black—small, medium and 
large sizes, 

Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 

as advertised therein. 





KNITTING WOOLS 


Send for 600 Samples FREE 
RUG YARNS & PATTERNS 


Prompt Mail Service 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-L Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
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Road to Folly 


(Continued from page 45) 
—so there won’t even be a daisy to show 
where they’ve been.” 

And then, like cold drops of water fall- 
ing: “Death is the only release from mar- 
riage in South Carolina.” 

It was like a defective tap dripping a 
maddening undertone through a paralyz- 
ing nightmare. But it wasn’t a nightmare 
—it was real. The silence . . . Phyllis Lat- 
timer motionless on the bed ... the note 
in my hand. 

It takes so much longer to say it than it 
did for it all to happen, although it seemed 
infinitely long, standing there, my feet 
leaden, the part of my brain that could 
will me to move numb. Then from below 
I heard a high-pitched voice saying, “I 
know it’s not customary in these days, but 
I never leave without saying good-night 
to my hostess and thanking her.” It was 
Dr. John speaking. 

Brad’s voice, a little thick, cut in. “Must 
be damned awkward these days, old chap.” 

“I expect you’d know, sir,” Dr. John 
replied stiffly. 

“Oh, go! Please go!” It was almost as if 
something inside me were shouting des- 
perately to them to be gone quickly so no 
one would ever need to know! And then it 
seemed to me I was suddenly quite ra- 
tional again. They couldn’t go. Phyllis 
Lattimer was dead. She’d been murdered. 

I looked across the room. The white 
telephone on the low table by the chaise 
longue grew larger and larger until it 
seemed to me that it was all I could see. 
I ought to call the police. I knew that per- 
fectly. I ought to put the note in my hand 
back on the floor where I’d found it, cross 
the room, phone for the police, and then 
go quietly downstairs and tell them all 
that Phyllis had been murdered and that 
they must wait till the police came. Then 
I should tell the police ’d seen Jennifer 
creep silently out of the house, with the 
box of papers. That’s what I ought to do. 
I knew it very well—and at the same 
time I knew it was not what I was going 
to do. I knew I'd not put the note back on 
the floor, or phone the police, or tell any- 
one ever that I’d seen Jennifer. I’d already 
crumpled the note into a hard little ball 
in my hand. I hadn’t a pocket or bag to 
put it in, and the fireplace was not lighted. 

Downstairs I knew there was a fire. I 
clutched the note tightly. In another in- 
stant I’'d opened the door and stepped back 
into the hall and closed the door again. 
It seemed to me that I was perfectly calm 
as I went down the hanging staircase 
toward the little group in front of the door. 


TL Ve 


NOW IN 


THREE SIZES 





* MOBY DICK by 
ROCKWELL KENT a 


SERVICE FOR 4,6 or 8 


No GIFT could be 
more appreciated than a set of exquisite 
Vernonware .. . the distinctive dinnerware which 
is delicately beautiful yet amazingly durable. 

The striking blue-and-yellow Vernon Gift 
Package offers you a wide range of choices for 
the friend who loves fine things, or to bring new 
beauty to your own table. Available (in assort- 
ments for 4, 6 or 8) are the four new designs by 
famous artists Rockwell Kent and Don Blanding, 
Vernon’s popular solid-color ware in brilliant 
tones or pastels, and many lovely hand-decorated 
patterns. On sale at leading department and home 
furnishing stores, 







HAWAIIAN FLOWERS 
(tea pot) 

nd CORAL REEF 
b> BLANDING 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


For free booklet showing the complete Vernon- 
ware line in full color, address Vernon Kilns, 
Dept. 22, 2300 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles, California. 


Aubhentic Colyfyrnin 
VERNONWARE 








(PHEN something happened, as if they 

were a lot of children playing statues. 
They froze to immobility just where they 
were. Brad lighting his cigarette. Colleton 
Reid holding his mother’s old velvet wrap. 
Anne Lattimer, her hand outstretched to 
Rusty. John Michener undoing the fas- 
tener on his leather holder to get out his ; 
car key. Rusty saying good-night. Dr.| ‘ J it 

VY 





Quicker... Easier 


Even long-used pans become bright 
when scoured with this efficient metal 
sponge. Insist on the original. All stores. 


Metal Sponge Sales Corp., Phila., Pa. 10° 


Gotischalice 


The Original METAL SPONGE 


y KY DUSTING 


—_———_—_——— ee 
e INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
é In 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 


100 Script Lettering - - $3.50 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards --- $1.00 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1064 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John saying, “It’s a pity about the cab_ 
bages.” f 

They all stopped dead there, staring at 
me. My knees had suddenly gone to water. 
I steadied myself against the stair rail. 

“It’s ... Phyllis,” I said. “She’s dead.” 

I'd never fainted in my life, but I sup- 
pose that’s what I did then. At any rate, 
I felt myself sagging gently against the 
curling newel, down to the lowest stair, 
and all I was conscious of was a pair of 
dark, prominent eyes fixed on me, out of 
a thin, white face above a flowing black 
tie, and a sudden swirl of movement 
around and over me, before I lost it all 
in the dark. The next thing I felt was cool 
night air on my face, and my hand held 
tightly in a man’s two hands. 













I opened my eyes and saw the star- 
studded sky through the gleaming col- 
umns of the portico. It was Brad Porter 
bending over me then, not Dr. John. It 
seemed to me I was waking up after a hor- 
rible dream, and then it all rushed over 
me. It wasn’t a dream. I struggled to sit up. 

“Take it easy, old girl,” Brad said, re- 
leasing my hand. 

And my hand was empty. The crumpled 
note I’d clutched in it so tightly was gone. 

“Want a drink?” Brad asked. 

I shook my head. Then I said, “Yes.” 

I could see a glass of water on the white 
iron table; but I knew it wouldn’t occur 
to Brad to give a lady water, and I had 
to be alone a moment. 

He got up and went into the house. I 
looked wildly around on the pink stone 
floor. The little wad of paper might have 
fallen there unnoticed in the excitement. 
But it wasn’t there. I got up quickly and 
hurried into the empty hall to the stairs, 
where I’d sunk down. It wasn’t there. I 
started back to the porch and stopped ab- 
ruptly. Brad had come back to the draw- 
ing-room door, and was standing, a glass 
half-full of whisky in one hand, a silver 
jug of water in the other, watching me 
with sober, narrowed eyes and tight lips. 

“What's the matter, sister?” he inquired 
evenly. “Lost something?” 

I felt myself go suddenly dizzy again. 
This was a Brad Porter I didn’t know and 
had never seen before. I shook my head 
and got back to the portico again some- 
how and sat down on the wicker, leather- 
covered chaise. Brad’s steps behind me 
were slow and rather terrifying. He put 
the glass and jug on the table and stood 
there a moment, not looking at me. Then 
he came over and sat down beside me. 

“Diane,” he said abruptly. “How much 
of this monkey business are you in on?” 
I DON’T know whether it was the deadly 

evenness of his voice or the way I 
caught the whites of his eyes in the shadow 
as they bored into mine that frightened me. 
Or whether it was just the old intuition 
functioning on thin ice. Whatever it was 
made me a lot more circumspect than I 
normally would have been with anyone I 
knew as well as I would have said an hour 
before I knew Brad. I said, “Only as much 
as Phyllis forced me into.” 

After a moment he said, his voice still 
deadly even but strained someway, as if 
it was taking all the control he had to 


keep it so: “Listen, Diane. I know Phyllis | 


was a—a first-rate hellion, a lot of the 
time, but she’s the only woman I ever 
gave a damn about. Get that straight, will 
you? And she felt the same way about 
me.” He must have felt my surprise, be- 
cause he added, “She told me so this 
morning.” 

Anyone who’s been brought up with 
colored nurses knows that you must speak 
gently of the dead. I couldn’t, neverthe- 
less, help thinking that Phyllis had told a 
lot of people a lot of things—which Brad 
knew as well as I did. I said, “What else 
did she tell you, Brad?” 

“Nothing,” he said shortly. He got up 
and stood by the table looking down. 
“She said she’d chuck Rusty,” he said. 
He picked up the glass he’d brought for 
me and tossed the whisky down his throat. 
“T guess I’m going crazy,” he said abruptly, 
and lurched out between the pillars across 
the drive toward the dark cavern of the 
moss-hung oaks. 

It all seemed so bitterly ironic. Phyllis 
was upstairs; with her, or in her house, 
were all the people she was going to get 
so even with that there’d not be a daisy 
to show where they’d been. And she was 
dead. Outside were the only two friends 
she had in the whole Low Country. One 
of them, a man who loved her, had been 
married to her and divorced by her, was 
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Get the Best Buy in 
Tables 


Many people find it 
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the features that 
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| barging blindly about among the dark 


trees; the other, myself, was sitting stu- 
pidly, with loyalties so mixed I kept won- 
dering if I could call myself her friend. 

For I knew Phyllis had brought this on 
herself—just how, or by whose hand, I 
didn’t know—but so inexorably that it 
was ina sense little less than suicide. Nev- 
ertheless, I told myself sharply, murder is 
murder, whoever does it for whatever 
reason, and no person can commit it with- 
out setting up a whole dark pattern of 
danger and fear. 

I got up, and as I did, a shadow fell 
across the pink stone portico through the 
open door. I hesitated. Mrs. Atwell Reid 
came out quickly, and stood wildly an in- 
stant. Then she staggered, literally, across 
to the table where Brad had stood, gripped 
the edge of it with one hand, lifted the 
silver jug with the other, shaking so the 
ice rattled violently, poured some water 
into Brad’s glass, and drank it. 

“Oh, my God!” she moaned desperately. 

Then she saw me, or rather she stared 
at me, not sure, I think, whether she was 
seeing me or imagining me. 

“You’d better sit down,” I said. 

She just stood stupidly, her hands 
clutching at the table edge. “This is hor- 
rible, Mrs. Baker!” she whispered. She 
moved unsteadily to the wicker chair and 
sat down, trying to control her trembling 
body. “Thank God Jennifer wasn’t here 
tonight,” she said quite suddenly. “This is 
bad enough. That would have been too 
horrible.” 


[22 wondered since if it would have 
made any difference in what was to 
come if Id told her then that Jennifer 
had been there. ’m not sure even now, 
though I didn’t realize then what I do so 
strongly now, that Mrs. Atwell Reid was 
a—well, a very Southern woman, a curi- 
ous mixture of strength and weakness. 
Maybe “Southern” is the wrong word, 
except that the combination of strength 
to keep a whole civilization alive and 
going, and weakness in the face of prej- 
udice and custom, seems someway very 
Southern indeed. But I didn’t tell her. I 
couldn’t have, possibly. I said, “Why?” 

“Oh, because,” she answered, and then 
added: “Jennifer is hot-tempered and— 
and prejudiced. She’s like all the Colle- 
tons. She takes violent likes and dislikes 
to people. She never could endure Phyllis. 
They had a furious quarrel this after- 
noon.” She stopped, pleating and unpleat- 
ing her chiffon scarf with agitated fingers. 
“I thought it was most considerate of 
Phyllis to ask about her this evening.” 

“—or something,” I thought. I didn’t say 
it, and just then I became aware of voices 
in the hall and heard John Michener say, 

“Where is Mrs. Baker?” 

“We'd better go in,” I said. 

Mrs. Reid nodded. I waited while she 
took a small feather puff out of her eve- 
ning bag, and patted her eyes with it, and 
put it back. She got up and took a few 
steps. Then she stopped. “I can’t go back 
in there,” she said quietly. “I can’t face 
it. I really can’t. You go alone, my dear. 
Ill come when I can.” 

Her voice was calm, but her face was 
white in the half-light of the porch, and 
she was trembling again so violently that 
she had to sit down quickly to steady her- 
self. For a moment I hesitated, too. It 
seemed very odd that she should be so 
completely unnerved. She reached her 
cold hand up and touched mine. 

“You see, my dear ... I’ve been through 
all this before,” she whispered softly. “It’s 
a very terrible ordeal—for everybody.” 

I’m afraid I stood there staring at her. 
Surely she didn’t— Then I stopped ab- 
ruptly. There was no use trying to specu- 
late. I hadn’t enough to go on. 

“Tll go on in, then,” I said, and hurried 
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. years. Attractive gift package. 
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$1 and your choice of colors to 
Dept. GH—The Lion Knitting 
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Send for 600 FREE Samptes 
Now on Special Discount Sale— 
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over to the open door. “If only I had Jen- | 


nifer’s note,” I thought. Or if only any- 
one else but Brad had it. For I was sure 
he did have it—otherwise, why the talk 
about monkey business? It was only what 
he might do with it that alarmed me. 

I crossed the hall to the drawing-room 
door, and stopped. 

Rusty Lattimer was sitting on the sofa 
in front of the fire, his face carved gray 
stone, staring into it. Dr. John, J ohn 
Michener, and Colleton Reid were standing 
a little to one side, talking in low whispers. 
John Michener caught sight of me first, 
and it seemed to me silenced the others. 

Colleton glanced at me and away again 
quickly, with something so like hatred in 
his dark, burning eyes that I was worried 
and even alarmed. Just then the door 
from the river terrace opened and Anne 
Lattimer came slowly into the room. Her 
face was frozen and white as death. Only 
her eyes were alive. It seemed to me sud- 
denly that if there can be private and in- 
dividual hells, there were three in_this 
room now—and the two outside, and the 
one I knew was across the fields in the 
devastated mansion at Strawberry Hill, 
made six altogether, which is rather a lot 
of hells. And each, I knew, was paved 
with heaven only knew what intentions. 


Poe Lattimer’s eyes moved from one 
person to another. She walked 
quickly over to the sofa, sat down beside 
her brother, and slipped her arm through 
his. It was a simple and natural enough 
thing, I suppose, or should have been. It 
just happened that it wasn’t. It cut the 
room in two as sharply as if somebody had 
materialized a wall of ice through the 
center of it. It was the first time Anne had 
identified herself with Rusty in any way 
I could remember. The few times I’d seen 
her, she’d been identified with the Reids, 
with Colleton and his mother. But now it 
was Anne and Rusty, against all comers. 

I saw the sharp tension along Colleton 
Reid’s spine as he turned and took a ciga- 
rette out of the box on the table near him. 
He didn’t look at Anne again, nor did she 
look at him again. 

John Michener took my elbow and led 
me to a chair in front of the fire, exactly, 
I thought, as if he were lawyer for the 
defense, leading me to the witness stand. 

“T’ve phoned for the sheriff, Mrs. Baker,” 
John Michener said. “They'll be here di- 
rectly.” He turned to Colleton. “I think 
you’d better find Brad, Colleton, before 
they come. And if your mother is able, I 
think she’d best be present, too.” 

Colleton didn’t move for a moment. 
Then he turned and strode out of the 
room. After a little he came back. His 
mother, paler because of the streak of 
powder across her bloodless cheeks, came 
with him. She sat down on the other sofa 
and turned off the light beside her. She 
looked tired and old. Colleton went back 
to the fire and stood as he had before. 

Then Brad Porter came in. He came 
slowly. He didn’t say anything or seem 
to look at anybody. He just walked in and 
sat down, his knees apart, his hands be- 
tween them pulling into strands a wad of 
gray moss. It was terrible, someway. From 
the sudden tension in the room I knew I 
wasn’t the only one who’d never look at 
moss again without seeing Phyllis. Sud- 
denly Anne sprang up, snatched it out of 
his hands, and flung it into the fire. 

“Brad, you're horrible!” she cried. 

He didn’t move or look up at her. He 
just sat with his hands motionless and 
empty. The fire sprang up, the moss 
glowed an instant, and the flame died. 

“Sit down, Anne,” John Michener said 
gently. 

“Y’'m sorry!” she whispered. “I guess my 
nerves are shot.” She sat down. 

Rusty Lattimer hadn’t moved a muscle. 
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“INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR” 
says Jose Tturbi, Busesutes Pate who 


prefers the Baldwin because o its) superior 
tone, action and responsiveness. As gifted 
pianists assure you musical perfection in the 
Baldwin, so do talented decorators promise 
you exquisite settings for it in your home. 
Isabella Barclay, Inc., eminent New York decorators, famous fortheir a 
XVIII and XIX Century French and English antique furniture 
and wall hangings, suggest this formal setting for the Baldwin. 










Creations by other celebrated decorators are presented in the Baldwin 
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port lio, which all Baldwin dealers are now exhibiting. 
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“Ever since I learned what they said about 
my dingy silver, I’ve shined my silver reg- 
ularly. I use Wright’s Silver Cream 
because it takes off tarnish quickly — and 
is kind to my skin.” 


SOMBER SILVER 
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WRIGHT'S SILVER CREAM MAKES YOUR TABLEWARE GLEAM 
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A siege of sickness sent 
my husband, Frank, to 

the hospital. Why, that 
scamp enjoyed it like a 
vacation! 






Of course, Frank’s diet was pretty well restricted, 
but the doctor let him have U-ALL-NO MINTS, 
I brought several packages every day. 


Soon I learned why 
Frank was such a 
popular patient. He 
winked at all the 
nurses that passed 
his door... inviting 
them in for a 
U-ALL-NO MINT 

' party. (So after that, 
I stayed on for the 
party myself!) 
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package to 
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Don’t let dull-looking waves make 
you unhappy another minute 


Do you get permanents so frizzy and wiry, they 
make you want to cry? Most girls blame the hair- 


dresser. But the smart girls don’t. The clever, 
fashionable woman today knows that the proper 
care at home BEFORE a permanent is one secret 
of a soft, natural wave that lasts longer and looks 
lovelier. You can use their easy method yourself, 
First, brush every strand of your hair briskly every 
night. Then apply this gentle, alkali-free shampoo 
..- Admiracion O/] Shampoo once a week several 
weeks before you get a permanent. 

A single application and dirt, perspiration and 
dust are thoroughly washed away. The dulling 
film that mars otherwise pretty hair goes. Ask 


your druggist for Admiracion Oil Shampoo. There 
are two types... “no-lather”’ in the red carton and 
“Jathering” in the green carton. Use either and 
see the new luster in your hair—the new spring in 
your curls, Admiracion Labs., Harrison, N. 3 
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“I think all our nerves are shot,” Mr. 
Michener said quietly. His voice was kindly 
and old-school; but I didn’t for an in- 
stant have the idea that he was prepared 
to dispense any whitewash. The lines at 
the corners of his mouth were pretty grim. 

“I don’t think there’s any use for any 
of us to try to disguise the fact that we're 
seriously involved in a very serious situ- 
ation,” he said. “I know there are people 
who think murder—premeditated killing 
—in some instances is justifiable. I don’t 
belong to that school, because it is a com- 
plete negation of the law to which I’ve 
devoted the greatest part of my life.” 

He paused for a moment, and without 
looking away from the blazing lightwood 
fire, he said, “You'll forgive me for saying 
I believe there may be justification for 
one man to shoot another, for reason, or 
even in the heat of passion.” 

Nobody looked at Colleton Reid—not 
even his mother. 

“There may even be some justification 
for killmg a woman in the same circum- 
stances. That was not done here. I think 
it makes our: duty in this instance per- 
haps clearer than it might otherwise have 
been. And now that you know my position 
as a gentleman as well as a friend . . . and, 
I might add, as Mrs. Lattimer’s legal ad- 
viser—” 


FVERYBODY, even Brad, turned and 
~ looked at him with such varying de- 
grees of surprise and even consternation 
that it was perfectly astonishing. At least 
it was to me. After all, John Michener was 
Charleston’s leading lawyer, and Phyllis 
had been to law, for one thing and an- 
other, a good many times in her thirty 
years. If she had planned to go again, he 
was certainly the logical man to see. 

“May I ask what she consulted you 
about?” It was Brad, oddly enough—or 
perhaps not—who broke the silence. 

“T see no reason why you all ‘shouldn’t 
know,” John Michener said evenly. “Espe- 
cially as some of you know already. She 
came to find out what the status of a Reno 
or Florida divorce is in South Carolina, 
and to instruct me to make the necessary 
arrangements with our correspondent—” 

And that’s as far as he got. Rusty Lat- 
timer had got to his feet and was staring 
at him, his jaw working, his face utterly 
haggard. Then he did very much what 
Brad Porter had done before him: he 
lurched across the room and out the river- 
terrace door into the night. The rest ‘of us 
sat perfectly motionless until Brad got 
up suddenly. 

“I need a drink. What about the rest 
of you?” He crossed to the gun room and 
slammed the door shut behind him. 

“T still think it was quite unnecessary 
for her to plow up the cabbages,” Dr. 
John said quietly. He followed Brad. 

He was right, of course. If she’d been 
going to divorce Rusty, plowing up his 
farm seemed a completely gratuitous in- 
sult. Stopping the money that supported 
it would have been quite enough. But 
I still didn’t believe she hadn’t another 
trick or two in her hand. Not after she’d 
quarreled with Jennifer, anyway. It wasn’t 
like her, 

I got up. I didn’t need a drink the way 
Brad—and apparently Dr. J ohn—did, but 
I needed some air. The thought of Phyllis’ 
still face covered with moss kept coming 
back to me, and with it the stealthy steps 
on the stairs, and the slim figure of Jen- 
nifer Reid running across the moonlit 
lawn. I started for the door, but John 
Michener’s voice intercepted me. 

“Mrs. Baker,” he said, “if you see Rusty 
out there, will you ask him to come back 
in? I hear the police coming.” 

I hurried out. The cool breeze from the 
river touched my face like a healing 
breath of sanity. Silhouetted against the 
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Have You a 
Decorating Problem? 


Consult our bulletins for help in solving 
it. Each one is fully illustrated and 
packed with practical information for 
the woman who wants to make her 
house more attractive. 


Slip Covers And How To Make Them: Do 
your slip covers look a bit drab? This will 
tell you how to make tailored profes- 
sional looking slip covers yourself.. .15¢ 


Styles And Material For Curtains: Of course 
if you are having new slip covers you'll 
need new curtains to match. This bul- 
letin shows suitable styles for all types 
of rooms and gives detailed instruc- 
‘tions: for making 5... ntcskeee een 15¢ 


How To Be Your Own Decorator: A deco- 
rating course in ten chapters by Helen 
Koues, bound in a good-looking book for 
$1.00. Or you can buy the individual 
chapters to suit your needs: 

Principles of Decoration: A firm ground- 
ing in these will be useful to you in any 


decorating you may do.......... teri tOG 
Period Characteristics: it is essential to 
know these........ skacejeiurers) Seteree eatin ae LOG 


Modern Or Contemporary Decorating: a 
study of present day trends.......... 10¢ 
Furniture Arrangement: this frequently 
makes or mars a room—study it care- 
PWN yy riose susisis sos easiotyeretehe aehoiekstelsterante Sinan OG: 
Today’s Wall Finishes, Textiles, Rugs: how 
to finish walls in different rooms; what 
fabrics and rugs to!use:5...3)......0 10¢ 


Color Schemes: several full color illustra- 
tions and charts to show you how tc 
blend and contrast colors...... ssi Loe 


Lighting: the modern magic. This shows 
you what wonders you can accomplish 
by the proper use of light.......... 10¢ 
Porches, Terraces, Sunrooms and Playrooms: 
what types of furniture are suitable for 
outdoor and semi-outdoor use, and for 
different types of houses............ -10¢ 


How To Make Your Own Draperies, Slip 
Covers, Dressing Table Skirts, Bedspreads; 
practical and technical information... 10¢ 


Remodeling: Walls, Floors, Mantels, Furni- 
ture: a few simple structural changes 
will frequently completely change the 
character of a room. This bulletin gives 
you practical ideas on how to modernize 
at moderate cost...... 0 gtetevale Aiate ets oe kOe 


Did you visit either of the Fairs? Our 


bulletins on our World’s Fair houses are 
filled with new decorating ideas. 


Good Housekeeping — Woodside Hills Ex- 
position House On Model Homes Tour San 
Francisco Fair 1939: a long, low modern 
house decorated in contemporary man- 
ner. Shows how modern furnishings may 
be used in a livable manner......... -15¢ 


Homewood—The All-Gas—Good Housekeep- 
ing House—New York World’s Fair 1939: 
a Regency House with 18th Century fur- 
nishings, new and interesting color 
schemes, fabrics, and furniture arrange- 
Ments) Soe alerted eas shalt eretetel shal ctte ..-10¢ 


It’s not too early to think of Christmas. 
Do you know a little girl who would love 
a doll house? Then send for: 


A Cape Cod Colonial Doll House: full in- 
structions for making a quaint but 
practical doll house in this attractive 
SLYLE. Tees cs aiategs eaters b Weaepeteier ees Sieleye eter 15¢ 


How To Make A Modern Doll House: per- 
haps your youngster has a taste for the 
world of tomorrow. If so you can build 
her a doll house in the modern manner 
by following instructions given here. .15¢ 


To Order: Send stamps, check or money 
order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 57th Street & 8th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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dying silver of the water I saw Rusty’s 
dark figure. On the other side of the house 
I could hear a car come closer and closer 
and stop, and the sound of a door slam- 
ming, and another one. Rusty ought to be 
there. I ran down the white sand path. 

He was standing, his hands in his din- 
ner-jacket pockets, staring out over the 
river. I grabbed his arm. 

“They've come, Rusty. You’ve got to go 
back and see them.” 

He nodded, but he didn’t make any 
move to go. I released my hold on his arm. 

“Rusty! Look—you’ve got to snap out 
of it. The police are here. They'll be ask- 
ing for you. You didn’t do this, you couldn’t 
have. But it’s piling up on you. Don’t 
you see? Whatever way you look at it— 
whether you knew she was going to get a 
divorce or whether you didn’t—it’s just as 
bad one way as another. And they’re all 
against you!” 

The instant I said it, I knew it was so. 
They were against him. Brad, his wite’s 
lawyer, John Michener, even the Reids— 
everybody, in fact, except the queer little 
old doctor who had wanted to marry Miss 
Caroline half a century before. And I 
couldn’t understand it. They hadn’t cared 
anything about Phyllis, and Rusty was one 
of themselves. He wasn’t an outlander, 
like Phyllis and Brad and me. 

“Don’t you see, Rusty—you’ve got to 
go back there now and face it.” 

“You don’t understand, Diane,” he said 
slowly. “And I can’t explain it to you. It’s 
not so simple as you think.” 

“Tt’s not so simple as you think, my lad,” 
flashed across my mind, but I didn’t say 
it. I said: “That may be, Rusty. But it’s 
simpler than it’s going to be if anybody 
gets the idea you're turning tail and run- 
nin ” 


g. 

He shook his head. 

“Took, Rusty. Didn’t you—didn’t you 
care anything for her, really? Don’t you 
feel sorry—now?” 

“T don’t know what I feel, Diane,” he 
said very quietly, after a long time. “Yes- 
terday and last night I could have killed 
her—and tonight at dinner. Now I don’t 
know. It’s like having your leg cut off. 
You don’t feel anything at first. You don’t 
believe it could happen, any of it. What 
went before, or—this.” 

It may sound heartless as I repeat it, 
but it wasn’t then. It was just a kind of 
dumb agony in which all that had gone 
before—and there must have been a lot I 
didn’t know about—still ached worse than 
the shock that had released him. 

“Well, anyway, you’d better come in 
now. And don’t tell this to anybody else,” 
I said practically. 


I TOOK his arm again. This time he came. 
Through my mind crept the somber 

cadence of the old blind negro’s chant: 
“When the moon goes down in blood... 

When the saints come marchin’ home.” 

This moon had gone down—in bad blood 
and in death. And Rusty, though hardly 
a saint, was marching home into the very 
thick of it. 

I opened the door and went in. He fol- 
lowed me. It was like going into a room 
at Madame Tussaud’s. Mrs. Reid and Col- 
leton and Anne Lattimer were motionless 
as waxworks there, in precisely the same 
spots and attitudes they’d been in when 
I barged out. They looked as if they'd 
neither moved nor spoken, and I doubt 
very much if they had. John Michener had 
gone, however, and through the open door 
of the gun room I saw that Brad and old 
Dr. John had gone, too. I could hear the 
tread of feet upstairs and the intermittent 
drone of voices. 

“Mr. Abbott said for you to go up when 
you came in, Rusty.” Anne Lattimer spoke 
without turning her head. 

Rusty crossed the room silently, and I 
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heard him go up the hanging staircase. 

I sat down beside Anne on the sofa to 
wait. Then I got up and put a piece of pine 
wood on the dying fire. 

Mrs. Reid stirred a little. “Colleton,” she 
said, “go ask Mr. Abbott if it will be all 
right for you to take me home. My head is 
splitting.” 

Anne Lattimer darted her a swift, cat- 
like glance, and closed into marble again. 
It seemed to me that years of frustration 
and resentment against the older woman 
had suddenly that night boiled to the 
surface in Anne Lattimer. It was natural 
enough, heaven knew. It must have been 
like having a mother-in-law without 
whatever solace actually being married to 
her son might be assumed to afford. There 
was no doubt, certainly, of the gentle pro- 
prietorship in Mrs. Reid’s attitude toward 
both of them. It was very different from 
the almost drawn-swords relationship be- 
tween Jennifer and her mother. 

Mrs. Reid still had her hand to her fore- 
head, shielding her eyes; but I could see 
them. They were fixed on Anne Lattimer, 
and strangely appraising, it seemed to me. 

At the door Colleton stopped. Then he 
went out quickly into the hall and closed 
the door. We could hear the muffled sound 
of slow, heavy feet on the polished stairs 
down to the hall, along it to the front door. 
Anne Lattimer’s hand gripped mine, her 
nails biting into my fingers. A motor 
started up, a car moved away. Phyllis was 
gone, on her last journey under the 
shrouded oaks. The sound of the car died 
in the distance. 

Anne’s fingers gradually relaxed, leav- 
ing mine numb and paralyzed. She closed 
her eyes and leaned her head against the 
sofa. Mrs. Reid did not move a muscle. 


[THE door opened. A tall, thin man, un- 
shaven, his red necktie a little askew 
and his thick, iron-gray hair a little 
rumpled, came in with one big hand on 
the narrow shoulder of old Dr. John. For 
one perfectly absurd instant I had the 
horrible conviction that the little man 
was under arrest. Then the man dropped 
his hand and came over a little in front of 
the rest of them—John Michener, Brad 
Porter, Rusty, and Colleton. They were 
all so grim that it was a little terrifying. 

“This is Mr. Abbott, Mrs. Baker,” John 
Michener said. “The head of the County 
Police. Mrs. Baker found Mrs. Lattimer.” 

I stood up. As Mr. Abbott and I faced 
each other, I sensed what I now know— 
that if I were colored and had stolen a hen, 
I wouldn’t want Mr. Abbott looking at 
me like that. Being white and having 
stolen no hen, I still didn’t like it. He had 
the frostiest gray eyes I’ve ever seen, and 
the shrewdest. His lips made a thin, wide 
line, drooping at the corners under a long, 
intelligent nose, the tip of which moved 
a little disconcertingly when he spoke. He 
had a long upper lip, too, and a tiny brown 
stain of tobacco juice at one corner of 
his mouth. I had the feeling, even before 
he spoke to me, that he had sized me up 
as vain, unreliable, and a Northerner. 

“They tell me you’re an old friend of 
Miz’ Lattimer,” he said. 

I nodded. So did he. 

“What time would it be you found her?” 

“It was a little after twelve,” I said. 

He looked at his watch, and glanced for 
corroboration at the Sévres clock on the 
mantel. It was twenty minutes to two. 

“How did you happen to go upstairs just 
at that time, Mrs. Baker?” 

“The guests were getting ready to leave 
and wanted to say good-bye to the hos- 
tess,” I answered, “and she wasn’t around 
anywhere. I offered to go find her. I looked 
out on the terrace, and she wasn’t there.” 
(I must be careful, I thought steadily. 
And he knew that was what I was think- 
ing. I could see it in the hooded look that 
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came into his eyes.) “I thought she might 
be upstairs, so I went up.” 

“You didn’t know she was up there?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t, for instance, see anybody 
—coming down, say, or anything that 
made you think she was up there?” 

“No,” I said. 

Mr. Abbott was looking at me. Some- 
thing almost fatherly—and infinitely ter- 
rifying—had come into his eyes and his 
voice. ‘“You’re sure, Mrs. Baker?” 

My heart sank. Did he know I’d seen 
Jennifer? Had somebody seen her and me? 
One of the servants—or Brad? I tried des- 
perately to remember where Brad had 
been. Colleton and Mr. Michener and Anne 
and Mrs. Reid had been on the terrace. Dr. 
John in the gun room. Rusty I hadn’t 
seen, or Brad. No one else could have told 
him, so he might be only guessing. 

I nodded. 

And then I thought of Felice, the French 
maid, and my heart sank a notch lower. 
A dozen people might have been watching 
me watch Jennifer, and I’d never have 
known it. But I couldn’t go back now. 

“As I understand it from Dr. John here,” 
Mr. Abbott said, “you left the gun room 
to find Mrs. Lattimer. He waited a while; 
but you didn’t come back, and a lot of 
people left while you were gone.” 

I looked at Dr. John. His bright, dark 
eyes were fixed steadily on me. I didn’t 
know what to say. Actually I had no no- 
tion, and I haven’t to this day, of how long 
I was upstairs, utterly stupefied, staring 
at Phyllis, or how long I stood with old 
Miss Caroline’s note in my frozen hand. 

“T don’t know how long I was gone,” 
I said weakly. 

Rusty Lattimer’s voice, quiet and firm, 
was like a benediction: ‘“You’re not sug- 
gesting Mrs. Baker murdered my wife, 
are you, Abbott?” 

“T'm not suggesting anything, Rusty. 
I’m just trying to get down to facts here. 
And it looks to me like Miz’ Baker ain’t 
telling all she knows.” 


“1 THINK Mrs. Baker is pretty unstrung 

now anyway,” John Michener said 
gently. “In fact, I think, if I were you, I’d 
let all the ladies go home, and see them 
in the morning.” 

He didn’t look at either Mrs. Reid or 
Anne Lattimer. Both of them were con- 
siderably more unsprung, as my cook used 
to call it, than I was. Mr. Abbott knew it, 
too. I suspect that’s why he was badgering 
me. I obviously should have been more 
unsprung than I was. 

“IT don’t want to be too hard on the 
ladies,” he said. “But there’s a few things 
Td like to get straight tonight.” He turned 
away from me. “One thing is the time. Mrs. 
Baker says it was around twelve when she 
found Mrs. Lattimer. She was dead at that 
time. What was the last time anybody saw 
her alive?” He looked back at me. 

“T didn’t see her after I left the dining 
room,” I said. “That was about ten. I was 
in the gun room with several people from 
then until Dr. John came in, about mid- 
night.” 

“And you, Doctor?” 

“T saw her through that door.” The little 
man nodded toward the river terrace. 
“She was humming a tune. She said, T 
hope somebody’s taking care of you, Doc- 
tor—it was sweet of you to come out.’ She 
then went through that door.” 

As he nodded toward the hall, I saw for 
the first time that Felice, Phyllis’ French 
maid, was there, in an old pink chenille 
bathrobe, crouching down in her chair, 
her pointed face saffron yellow under 
black hair pulled back tightly from her 
forehead. I don’t know what it was about 
her that reminded me of a cat that waited, 
claws bared, to spring. Because there was 
something more about it, as if the cat had 
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decided not to spring but to wait just a 
little—for a better moment. 

A sharp alarm stabbed my brain. She’d 
seen Jennifer. That was why she was wait- 
ing. I saw it in the quick, hard glance she 
shot at Rusty before she lowered her eyes 
to keep from meeting anyone’s. 

“She went out the front door,” Dr. John 
went on. “I didn’t see her again. That was 
five minutes to eleven. I know that because 
I like to go home by eleven.” 

Mr. Abbott looked at Rusty. 

“T didn’t see her after we left the din- 
ing room,” Rusty said shortly. “About ten, 
I guess.” 

“Mr. Michener?” 

John Michener nodded. “I saw her— 
alive and happy—about a quarter past 
eleven,” he said. “She was out on the front 
porch. I walked around the wing here’— 
he indicated the gun room—“to look at 
the avenue in the moonlight. She was sit- 
ting out there by herself. She called to 
me, and I talked to her about five minutes, 
about her plans. She was preparing to 
leave Charleston for a while. I didn’t stay 
long. She seemed to be exvecting some- 
body. I went unstairs and got some of 
my cigars—they’re milder than most—out 
of my topcoat pocket, came down, and 
joined the young people on the terrace. 
As I say, she was in the best of spirits.” 

Mr. Abbott looked at Mrs. Atwell Reid. 

“I don’t know,” Mrs. Reid said slowly. 
“Not to speak too certainly—after we left 
the dining room. Oh yes, I did see her, too. 
She came out on the terrace. We spoke of 
how pretty the azaleas were in the moon- 
light. She went around speaking to every- 
body. Just casually, you know. I didn’t 
see her again.” 

Mr. Abbott looked at Anne Lattimer. 

“T didn’t see her after supper. I was out 
on the terrace all the time.” 

“You saw her come in, after she talked 
to Mrs. Reid?” 

“No,” Anne said. “I mean yes, of course. 
I was on the terrace with the others.” 

Mr. Abbott seemed to have overlooked 
Bradley Porter. He glanced over Mrs. 
Reid’s snowy-wnite hair to the door. “And 
you, ma’m’selle?” 


)Pe seemed in some curious way to 
efface herself in the chenille of Phyllis’ 
cast-off dressing gown, seemed virtually 
to disappear before our eyes. Yet there 
was nothing demure or shrinking in it. I 
thought again of the cat biding its time 

“Madame came upstairs,” she said 
quickly. “It was after half-past eleven. I 
do not know the exact time. She said: 
‘Felice, go quickly to bed. I am busy.’ 
I said, ‘Is Madame Baker staying to- 
night?’ She said: ‘Yes, but do not bother 
about her. Run along, quick now.’ She 
was in a—what do you say?—hbig hurry.” 

“Did you get the idea that Mrs. Lat- 
timer had a—an appointment with some- 
body?” he asked. 

Felice’s black eyes blazed up. “That is 
not true,” she snapped. “She knew I was 
tired. She wanted me to go to bed.” 

“You didn’t see anybody come up, either 
aman or a woman? Because somebody did 
come, ma’m’selle—somebody either came 
or was already there.” 

“I saw nobody come, and nobody was 
there,” Felice said tightly. “I was in Ma- 
dame’s room, or in the room across the 
hall, all evening.” 

“You saw Mr. Michener come up?” 

“I saw him come up—and go down 
again,” Felice said. “I saw several gentle- 
men and ladies come up, get their wraps, 
and go down again, also. And now, I would 
like to go to bed. I have put some of 
Madame’s things out for you, Madame 
Baker. Good-night, madame.” She left. 

Mr. Abbott watched her go, biting his 
underlip as her slippered feet padded up 
the stairs. He looked at Rusty. “How did 
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that Frenchwoman get with your wife?” 

“She’s been with her ten years,” Rusty 
said, in that crisp, hard way of his. “She’s 
as faithful and devoted as they come.” 

“She wouldn’t have any old grudge—” 

“Not against my wife.” 

Mr. Abbott looked at him for a long 
time, a curious glint in his eyes. All the 
time my mind kept rehearsing that incred- 
ible scene of Felice’s the night I stayed at 
Darien. It was odd that, with all the other 
feline characteristics I'd known in her for 
a good many years, I’d never thought of 
her as dangerous before. I did now. Now 
that Phyllis was dead, and Felice was alone 
and uncontrolled in a land she hated, with 
people she hated, I wasn’t sure. 

Mr. Abbott didn’t seem particularly 
sure either. He turned to Brad Porter. 

“I guess that just leaves you, sir.” 

“I saw her just after Mr. Michener came 
into the house,” Brad said, evenly and 
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a a slow emphasis that made my 
eart sink suddenly. “Out on the porch. I 
talked to her about fifteen minutes, until DISCOVERY“ 
she came in and went upstairs.” 

I don’t know what there was that made says Ker nel Nut 
that sound so utterly ominous, but there of Brazil 


was something. Mr. Abbott felt it, too. 

If anyone can feel wariness, that was 
what I felt then. The whole room was full 
of it; it fairly vibrated round everyone— 
Mr. Abbott as well as the rest of us. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said slowly, “Td 
like to know what the two of you were 
talking about.” 

Brad Porter did not move a muscle, but 
I had the feeling that he was all tensed, 
ready to spring. “We were discussing her 
divorce,” he said. 

Even though he said it very quietly, it 
hit the strained silence in the room like 
a ton of bricks. 

“Divorce?” Mr. Abbott repeated the 
word as if he had never heard it men- 
tioned in polite society. “What divorce?” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know Mrs. Lattimer 
was planning to divorce Lattimer,” Brad 
said coldly—and with such monstrous in- 
solence that Rusty stiffened and flushed 
as if he’d been struck full in the face. 
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room. John Michener stepped quietly 
in his path. Brad didn’t turn a hair. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lattimer,” Abbott said. 
“Maybe we're getting someplace now.” 

Rusty stood, white lipped, his whole 
body rigid and yet so horribly mobile that 
it didn’t look as if anything could stop him. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lattimer,’ Abbott re- 
peated. And then—I could have sworn he 
was going to say it, and by golly he did— 
“There are ladies in the room.” I'd have 
loved it if I hadn’t been so scared. 

“JT should think Brad ought to say what 
he means,” John Michener said quietly. 
“Take it easy, Rusty.” 

“lll be glad to,” Brad said easily. 
“Rusty’s head over heels in debt with his 
farm, and his wife was signing off. I guess 
that’s clear, isn’t it?” He got up and stood, 
lithe and flexible, and as wary and ready 
as a jungle cat. “In other words, Phyllis 
wasn’t paying the bills after today, and 
tomorrow morning Rusty’s cabbages and 
all the rest of his swell front were going 
to be the laughing-stock of Charleston. 
And Rusty knew it.” 

Their eyes held each other’s like fused 
dynamite. 

“And if there’s anything you want to 
settle outside, Lattimer, I’m ready.” 

“Both of you sit down, or I'll put the 
bracelets on you,” Mr. Abbott said sharply. 

I closed my eyes. It didn’t seem possible 
that hatred could be so naked in two men’s 
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Michener said. “Give Mr. Abbott the key.” 

“You needn’t bother on my account,” 
Rusty Lattimer said shortly. He didn’t say 
any more, but everybody heard the rest 
of it: “T’ll kill him with my bare hands.” 

It was old Dr. John who locked the gun 
room. Colleton didn’t stir from his place 
beside his mother. If I ever saw murder, 
it was in his dark face, too—but for Brad 
or Rusty or whom, I couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Abbott took the key of the gun 
room and put it in his pocket. Then he 
said: “You can all go back to town now. 
You go along with Brad Porter, Dr. John. 
You stay a minute, Mr. Michener. You’re 
staying here tonight, Mrs. Baker?” 

He looked at Anne. 

“Tl stay, too,” she said quickly. 

“All right. You take your mother along 
now, Mr. Reid. I'd like to see you a minute, 
too, Rusty.” 

I watched Brad and Dr. John go out, 
and Colleton and Mrs. Reid. Rusty sat 
a moment. Then he got up and went out 
the river door. Anne Lattimer got up 
quickly and went out after him. Mr. Ab- 
bott turned to John Michener. 

“I declare, Mr. Michener, I just can’t 
picture Rusty doing a thing like that.” 

John Michener started to speak, and 
looked at me. He shrugged his shoulders. 
He didn’t have to say anything after 
that. I hurried out of the room. As I got 
into the hall I heard him say: ‘Pride and 
vanity are pretty powerful forces, Chief. 
They make people do funny things.” 

And love, I thought, makes them do 
even funnier things. But no one knew that 
aspect of all this but me. And Phyllis— 
and she was dead. 


I WENT at once to my room and closed 
the door, turned off the light, and sat by 
the open window. Soon I saw two figures 
emerge out of the shadows and out of 
the silence. Rusty Lattimer and his sister 
Anne crossed the path. I heard Anne’s 
voice as plainly as if she were in the room 
with me. 

“Don’t be a fool, Rusty,” she was say- 
ing sharply. “You can go away a while. It'll 
blow over. Plenty of things worse than 
this have blown over in Charleston. After 
all, everybody knows you married her 
for her money. Now you've got it, I don’t 
see what you're stewing about.” 

They both stopped. Rusty must have 
been speaking very quietly, because I 
couldn’t hear what he was saying, but I 
did hear Anne’s reply. 

“Oh, very well, darling. If that’s your 
story, stick to it. But don’t be surprised 
if nobody else believes it. I’m going to 
bed. Good-night.” 

She turned and came quickly toward 
the house, not to the drawing-room win- 
dows but to the garden door into the hall. 
Rusty still stood in the garden, watching 
her. Then he turned abruptly and walked 
slowly back toward the river. 

I heard Anne’s light steps on the stairs, 
heard them hesitate just at the top, at 
Phyllis’ door, then come quickly and stop 
again, at my door this time. I slipped 
quietly across the room and turned on the 
bedside light just as she knocked. 

“Come in,” I called. 

I watched the knob turn and the door 
open. It sounds a little silly, I suppose, 
but I had a queer feeling that something 
definitely important to me was happening. 
And when Anne came in, I knew instantly 
that something important had happened. 
I'd suddenly become an unwelcome guest 
in a stranger’s house. It wasn’t Phyllis’ 
house any more. Anne Lattimer had taken 
over. 

She stood, framed in the doorway, her 
cheeks flushed, her blue eyes haggard but 
with a new light in them—the light of 
possession. It just. hadn’t, curiously 
enough, occurred to me—that Phyllis’ 
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death had given Anne Lattimer her sec- 
ond big break, just as Rusty’s marrying 
Phyllis had given her her first, the escape 
from poverty. 

I suddenly remembered something 
Phyllis had said to me five and a half 
years before in this very room. She’d been 
standing by the window talking about 
Rusty. “Oh, he’ll marry me, darling. He’s 
crazy about his little sister, and she’s 
plenty smart—and plenty practical. I like 
her. I think people ought to be practical. 
She’s got a job in the museum. She'd give 
her head to have a lot of things she’s never 
had. I rather think she likes me, too.” 

I was remembering that and looking at 
Anne Lattimer, listening to her saying: 
“T hope you don’t mind terribly. We can 
send in in the morning for a dress for you 
to wear back to town, if you can put up 
with being without your own things to- 
night. It’s stupid of Abbott to put you to 
all this bother.” 

“Tt’s quite all right,” I said. 

“Well, good-night. Let me know if 
there’s anything you want.” 

“Thank you. Good-night.” 

She closed the door. I took off my things 
and put on Phyllis’ green and peach velvet 
negligee. They say life is a series of epi- 
sodes. I thought as I turned out the light 
and got into bed that a long one in mine 
had come to an abrupt and definite end. 
I lay there thinking in the dark. Suddenly 
—I don’t think it was very long, it couldn’t 
have been—I heard a soft tread in the 
hall. It stopped very close to my door. I 
waited. 

The door opened quickly. Anne Lat- 
timer was there again. She’d undressed 
and had on her brother’s dressing gown. 
I reached for the light as she closed the 
door and stood leaning against it, her face 
so bloodless I thought she was going to 
faint. I sat up in bed, staring open mouthed. 

‘T’'m awfully sorry!” She gasped out the 
words. “But I—I can’t bear to be alone! 
Would you mind? I’m sorry! ['m—” She 
looked wild and on the point of hysterics. 

“Why don’t you sleep here, then?” I said, 
pointing to the other bed. 

“If you don’t mind—” She came quickly 
across the room and threw off the quilted 
silk spread. 

“It’s all so awful,” she whispered. “I 
keep seeing her. I just can’t bear it.” 

She collapsed, pale and deadly still, on 
the bed. I got up and pulled the covers up 
over her. She buried her head in the pil- 
lows. “Poor Rusty!” she moaned. “It’s so 
awful!” 

There were a lot of things I might have 
said, but I didn’t. “Try to go to sleep, 
Anne,” was all I did say. 


DON’T know when she went to sleep, 
or when I did; but I know I woke up 
again, not sharply but slowly and as per- 
fectly aware as if I'd been awake for 
hours. I could hear the restless, uneven 
breathing of the girl in the bed beside 
mine. But she was sound asleep, and I 
knew it was not that that had waked me. 
I lay there telling myself that every house 
has its own special sounds at night, and 
here the silence magnified them, and that 
what I heard was probably only the night 
wind creeping through the marsh grass up 
through the old oaks. 

But it was no good. The sound I heard 
was too familiar. It was a dog, his nails 
scratching on the tile below my window 
as he bounded about greeting a friend. 
Yet that friend’s footsteps made no sound. 

I glanced at the pale, phosphorescent 
hands of the clock by my bed. They stood 
at twenty minutes to four. It had been an 
hour since Anne had come to my room 
too terrified to sleep alone. I slipped quiet- 
ly out of bed, crept across the thick rug, 
and looked out the open window. There 
were no lights downstairs. There was no 
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light anywhere. Only the dark outline of 
the oaks and the terrace and the river. I 
could still hear the dog frisking about 
happily, and I could hear now the little 
muffled sounds of joy he was making, Then 
suddenly it all stopped. I heard the door 
close too quietly for a friend to close it. 
For a moment I stood, not quite sure 
that I shouldn’t wake Anne. What if it 
was only Rusty, I thought? But I knew it 
wasn’t. He would have spoken to the dog, 
told him to lie down—and his feet would 
have made some sound on the tiled porch. 
I slipped on the negligee and heelless 
slippers, crept to the door, and opened it 
silently. The hall was dark. I stood there 
a moment. Someone was on the stairs. I 
could hear the soft creak of the banisters 
and a sharp, frightened breath, and then 
suddenly, as if a yellow ball had dropped 
and bounced on the polished stair, a light 
flashed on and off again, and soft feet 
slipped across the landing and up, and 
stopped. I heard a hand feel along the 
door and the soft click of the door opening. 


Oe was going into Phyllis’ room. 
I stood there completely paralyzed, 
not daring to move or breathe—it was all 
so silent and so stealthy. Then, as sud- 
denly as before, the yellow ball bounced 
again—on Phyllis’ desk between the win- 
dows. I heard the little slithering sound of 
drawers coming out, and saw the light 
flash into them. Then slither shut again, 
one after another. I heard the click of the 
secret drawers that are never secret, saw 
the yellow light flash into the tambour 
panel, and a gloved hand slip through it 
and come out empty. 

Then the yellow disk dropped to the 
bottom drawers, and through each one as 
it opened, and went off as it was quietly 
shut again. It jumped then, with the dark 
hand behind it, like some disembodied 
thing, moving it on, to Phyllis’ dressing 
table between the river windows, and back 
again to the satinwood chest of drawers 
beyond the door to the connecting pas- 
sage between Phyllis’ room and Rusty’s. 
It moved about the room then, searching, 
it seemed, for still some other place to 
look, and then it went off suddenly. 

I heard a quick movement, the door 
click softly again, an almost noiseless foot- 
step on the stairs, the creak of the ban- 
ister. I should have cried out then, but I 
didn’t—for I heard another sound near 
me, at the end of the hall. Someone else 
had been watching, too. I heard him come 
now just as I heard the door below open 
softly and close on velvet hinges. 

It was Rusty. I knew that by some sixth 
practical sense that knows when creeping 
steps belong and when they’re alien. He 
came softly and slowly. I heard his heavier 
tread on the stairs, his heavier hand 
creaking the banisters to the bottom of 
the stairs—but no sound of a door open- 
ing or closing, nor did any light go on. 

My hand clinging to the doorknob was 
cold; but my heart was colder. I crept 
back to the window. There was nothing 
outside but semidarkness and silence, as 


| profound as death. 


I waited there a moment: Then I heard 
the door on the porch open quietly, and 
I did a very foolish thing. I went to the 
door, closed it behind me, and switched on 
the hall light. Downstairs I heard a quick 
sound. A light went on. I went down. 
Rusty, still dressed, was standing in the 
doorway, his face so strange I hardly rec- 
ognized it. 

“I thought I heard something,” I said. 

“It was just me,” he said. “I can’t seem 
to sleep.” 

I thought: “He knew who it was, too.” 

“What do you say we stoke up the fire 
and have a drink?” he said. “I don’t feel 
like going to bed.” 

Suddenly there was a noise outside. 
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Bill, the English setter, bounded up. I 
stared at him. He was wagging his tail, 
and in his mouth was a shoe—a tan, 
rubber-soled shoe. The tongue was hang- 
ing out, and printed on the white lining 
was “J.R.” It was Jennifer’s. She’d left it 
on the porch. And she was somewhere out 
there now—one shoe off and one shoe on. 
The nursery rhyme rattled grotesquely 
through my head. 

“Drop it, Bill.” Rusty’s voice was sharp 
and unnatural. 

Bill, chastened, let the shoe fall at his 
master’s feet. Rusty picked it up and 
stuffed the tongue inside. 

“One of the niggers, I guess,” he said. 

He closed the door. I went along to the 
drawing room. He followed. The fire was 
still burning a little. He put a piece of 
lightwood on it, and as it blazed up, he 
tossed the shoe in. The flames caught the 
leather fringe of the tongue, the sole 
curled almost as if a living foot and not 
a man’s torn heart were in it. 

(To be continued) 


‘Who Goes in the Sauce? 


(Continued from page 122) 

Confronted with a tiny squab, a par- 
tridge, a joint of red squirrel, or half a 
broiler, you’d like to ask, “Can I pick this 
up in my fingers?” Out in company, after 
grammar school, this is a “No-no!”—un- 
less your host or hostess suggests it. 
Somewhere in the works of the thing there 
is a joint. You cut the portion apart here 
and take the meat off the bones (with 
knife and fork) as best you can. 

The salad course presents another 
hazard. In spite of some tradition to the 
contrary, you don’t use your fingers. Even 
cheese served with salad is eaten with 
a fork or on a cracker. Endive, lettuce, 
asparagus, chicory—in fact, all the rab- 
bit foods—are broken with a fork (not 
cut with a knife) and eaten with a fork. 
Hotels and some hostesses make it hard 
for you by serving solid chunks of let- 
tuce, fittingly called “iceberg,” made slip- 
pery with dressing. Although some peo- 
ple are successful at wrecking it with 
forks, there really isn’t much you can do 
about this form of greenery except push 
it about the plate a bit and fill up on 
crackers. 

Desserts, being served with the correct 
spoon or fork, are seldom difficult for you. 
Often, however, a hostess wants to cry 
when she sees fruit juices and colored 
frostings (not to mention lipstick) stain- 
ing her best napkins. If cake is sticky, it 
ought to be eaten with a fork, if you have 
one. In any case, it belongs on the plate 


and not on the tablecloth. Most of us. 


learned, when we were kids, to eat fruit 
right off the tree, and even now we hate 
to have tools come between us and a ripe 
peach or a juicy pear. However, at a 
formal meal it is correct—because it is 
considerate when your hostess is using 
her very best Italian handmade napkins— 
to cut fruit with a knife, lay it flat side 
down on the plate, and eat it with a fork. 
This method succeeds with all but a few 
very dry varieties. Persimmons are cut 
twice down to the base, held on the plate 
with a fork in the left hand, and scraped 
off and eaten with a spoon. The skin is 
puckery, but everything inside it is edible. 
If the pulp doesn’t come off easily, you 
may as well give up anyway, as the fruit 
isn’t ripe and you won't enjoy it. Cheese 
may be too soft to be handled. You put it 
like butter on the cracker, with as little 
fingerwork as possible. 

The person reading this over our shoul- 
der just said: “But you never cleared up 
the matter of the turtles’ eggs. How do 
you eat them?” But we are feeling for our 
hats. This is where we came in. We don’t 
know—and, frankly, we don’t want to! 
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TILL THE LEADER 


— 


Sani-Fiush 


Cleans Water-Closet Bowls 
Quickly, 
Easily 


WA, 


21 YEARS OLD AND 
5 


Positively 

ey Can’t 
i, “Hurt 

: Plumbing 






Sani-Flush is a powdered 
chemical compound which 
cleans water-closet bowls 
without scrubbing or touch- 
ing the bowl with the hands. 


ec SE 


~ 


27 years ago Sani-Flush was adver- 
tised like this. And today, it is still the 
easiest and best known way to keep 
toilets clean. (Also cleans out auto 
radiators.) See directions on can. Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores. 10c and 25c sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
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HE’S FED THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS DOG FOOD 


@ Don’t gamble with your dog’s health. Remem- 
ber, correct feeding is all-important. Spratt’s 
Meat-Fibrine Biscuit Foods are used at Amer- 
ica’s leading Dog Shows and by leading kennels. 
A complete food, they contain MEAT and 
WHEAT — 1 lb. of Spratt’s equals 2 Ibs. of lean 
meat in nourishment. Crisp-baked, they must 
be chewed, to, safeguard teeth and digestion. 
Feed your dog Spratt’s FIBO (granulated), 
SPIX (bone size),OVALS or Assorted Biscuits. 
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to be seen in the new 
20th Century-Fox picture 
“The Simple Life 





EAT, well-cared-for shoes do much 
to complete your personal fashion 
picture. It’s so easy to have good-looking 
footwear, too! Just give shoes expert home 
care with Shinola Shoe Dressings. Every 
Shinola Product is especially made to 
help keep shoes new-looking...and each 
is guaranteed to satisfy you! 

e e e 


If you haven’t used Shinola, we want you to 
try it. Send a postcard to SHINOLA, Dept. 
GH-119, 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. Tell us 
the kind of shoe you want to clean. We'll 
send a free sample of the correct dressing. 


2 


Marjorie Weaver is wearing a 
smart fall coat with beige 2x00l 
top, lower part in black. Har- 
monizing accessories include 
black suede shoes..easily cleaned 
with Shinola Suede Cleaner. 
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SHINOLA 


Shut Litiings 


A POLISH « PYE -« CLEANER FOR EVERY TYPE OF SHOE 





In buying products advertised in. Good 
Housekeeping please refer to our Ad- 
vertising Guaranty on Page 6. For 37 
years Good Housekeeping has stead- 
fastly lived up to the terms of this 
Guaranty. 


GUARANTEED 
AS ADVERTISED 






























Let It Rain! Let It Snow! 


(Continued from page 51) 
for you. Boots and 
overshoes need to 
be washed regu- 
larly, and to be put 
away carefully. 
Cravenetted or 
Rainfoe - processed. 
coats are shower- 
proof, but not after 
dry - cleaning. 
However, they can 
be reprocessed. * 
Rubber coats 
should be cleaned when necessary with a 
soft cloth or sponge wrung out oflightsuds. 

The new K-treated fabrics have a syn- 
thetic coating. This is a finish that stays 
crisp and attractive in damp weather, and 
can be sponged clean effectively. Zelan- 
treated materials aré water repellent. 

You can’t hang your raincoat, still drip- 
ping, on a hook in a closet and expect it 
to look pert next time you wear it. Keep 
it out in the open (over a hanger) until 
it is dry; then put it away carefully. If you 
treat your coat decently, and if it has been 
properly processed, it won’t wrinkle, or 
shrivel, or fade, and it will wear for sev- 
eral seasons. 

All sorts of fabrics can now be treated to 
repel water: woolens, cottons, corduroys, 
velveteens are successfully processed to 
keep you as dry as Billy Sunday. And 
properly treated fabrics won’t shrink, or 
wilt, or fade, 
or streak, or 
wrinkle up 
like a dried 
apple. 

No longer 
are your feet 
encased in 
clumsy foot- 
gear. (Re- 
member the 
arctics era?) 

; : No longer is 
your coat a shapeless coverall— though 
many of these coats are cut with loose 
shoulders, so that you can wear them over 
a suit or coat. No longer are rain colors 
drab. You can, this year, buy raincoats and 
rain shoes that match in color. 

Two things that should be known by 
anyone buying a raincoat: one, a really 
waterproof coat will always be warm, be- 
cause all the seams are fully closed and 
little air can seep through; and two, a 
lightweight coat such as poplin, helio, or 
such will be only showerproof, not com- 
pletely and totally waterproof. 

Every woman needs an adequate rain 
wardrobe, assembled carefully—on a clear 
day, with a clear head. Buy coat, over- 
shoes, and umbrella as one costume. They 
need not be expensive; but select a bright, 
spirit-priming color. Buy some of the new 
impertinent rain gloves, or an oilskin 
snood or hood, even if the weatherman is 
filled with gloomy forecasts. Buy a slim 
rain cover for your purse, a bright um- 
brella. 

Rain shoes for town make superior sense 
this year. There are shiny-black and dull- 
brown galoshes, fitted and firm, and rub- 
bers as sleek as your best shoes. There are 
galoshes designed 
ye match the color NEF 
ofyour raincoat. An ve 
adequate wardrobe QE, 
of overshoes in- \ 7, tL “fy 
cludes one pair of, _f 
boots or galoshes ~~ 
for country and, ’ 
for town, a pair of 
overshoes for low- 
heeled shoes and a 
pair for high- 
heeled shoes. 


















NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
Lasell Junior College Preparation for 


superior secretarial 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers, Gym, sports, riding. 
10 mi, from Boston, Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, Ph.D., Pres., 120 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—GIRLS 
Edgewood Park fim "yin," llege 


preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, 
secretarial science, medical assistant, home economics, 
dramatics, journalism, costume design, interior decoration, 
merchandising. All sports—riding. Pool, lake, golf. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. Box G, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

















Centenary Junior College 


Fully accredited two-year college. Transfer and vocational 
courses. Liberal and fine arts, secretarial, home economics, 
dramatics. All country sports, pleasant social life. New 
York City advantages. Catalog. Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., 
President, Box 59, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Penn Hall Jr. College 


For Young Women. Accredited. Also 4 year H. S. Music, 
Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume Design. El. Journalism. 
Secretarial. Connecting baths. Swimming-pool. Horseback 
riding. Attractive social life. Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog (mention interests)—-Box Q, Chambersburg, Pa. 








Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Riding, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Junior School. F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 20, Lititz, Pa. 


The Grier Schoo credited College Prepara- 


tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. 200 acres for all winter and summer 
sports. Excellent riding. Gym and pool. 86th yr. Catalog. 

T. C. Grier, Director, Box 111, Birmingham, Pa. 





Formerly Birmingham. Ac- 





Maryland College for Women 


An established college of national patronage. Bachelor 
degrees, certificates. Home Economics, Music, Kindergarten 
Training. Speech, Secretarial, Fine Arts, Social life. 
Sports. Riding. Near Baltimore. Established 1853, Catalog. 
Term opens Sept. 27. Box G, Lutherville, Md. 


Marjorie Webster Schools 


Junior College, Secretarial Science, Physical Education, 
Dramatic Art & Dancing, Fine & Applied Art. Modern 
dormitories, on 10-acre campus. Cultural, social advantages of 
the Capital. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. Placement service. 
_ Catalog. Rock Creek Park Estates, Box G, Washington, D.C. 

Accredited Junior College and 
Chevy Chase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue. 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 














Fairmont College 


Accredited Junior College and 2 year Preparatory. 
Advantages of Capital. Liberal Arts, Secretarial, Social 
Service, Merchandising. Music, Art, Int. Dec., Costume 
design, Radio Broadcasting. Social life. Sports. Riding. 
Catalog: 1713 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


National Park College eres National 


Junior college. Preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses. 
Music, art, dramatics, secretarial, home economics. New 
personal finance course. Unusual social activities. All sports 
—riding. 200 acres, suburbs of Nation’s Capital. Catalog. 

Roy Tasco Davis, Pres., Box 1119, Forest Glen, Md. 


MIDDLE WESTERN-—GIRLS 


Lindenwood College fe. worsn. Agret- 


B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior College. (A.A. degree.) 
Modernized curriculum prepares students for civie and 
social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work in 
Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 839, St. Charles, Mo. 





Formerly National 














Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S. 
Mus.B. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal courses. 
Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catalog. 


Box G, Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 


| High School and Junior College. Fully 
Ferry Ha accredited for college preparation and 
college transfer. Secretarial studies. Home Economics. Art, 
music, dramatics. Swimming, tennis, riding, other sports. 
Beautiful buildings and campus directly on shore of Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago, 70th year. Catalog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Box 1, Lake Forest, III. 





Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 


George “4. “Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, fflinois. 
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a great deal of time and thought. Begin now 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 









: information ‘for. 1940 enrollments— 


‘ by writing to the schools advertised in these pages. 





The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 


Peddie Specializes in preparing boys for college. 
304 graduates in last five years have entered 
such colleges as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 


acres. 16 modern buildings. Junior school. All sports for 
all. School golf course. Summer session. 75th year. 
Catalogue. Address, 


Wilbur E. Saunders, Box I{-J, Hightstown, N. J. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 


Graduates in 60 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies and Merchant 
Marine. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No_ extras. 
Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 





ele 

La Salle Military Academy 4:24: 
lege preparation under Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167-acre estate. 
New gymnasium. Pool and ocean swimming. Golf course. 
Junior Dept. 56th year. Moderate rate. Catalogue. 

Rev. Brother Ambrose, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 





Irving 103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
for thorough college preparation in small 
classes under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 
like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 


C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC—COEDUCATIONAL 


‘im a Success 


at Ay. 


But I Wasted 
25 Years of 
My Life’ 





Seamstress, Without Experience, 
Becomes Hostess of Beautiful Hotel 


*51—and still a seamstress! I was discouraged and dis- 
satisfied with my position and earnings. Then I answered 
a Lewis advertisement and received their book. Here was 
everything I wanted—good pay, fascinating work. Best of 
all, age didn’t matter—both young and mature had equal 
opportunities. I enrolled. Soon T was Housekeeper- Hostess 
of a beautiful hotel. At last I found one industry where 
mature years are a help, instead of a handicap. My success 
is due to Lewis Training.’’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Hundreds of Lewis-trained men and women from 20 to 50 
are winning success in the hotel, club, restaurant and in- 
stitutional field. They’re ‘‘making good’’ as managers, 
assistant managers, housekeepers, hostesses and 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Previous experience proved 
unnecessary. Good grade school education, plus Lewis 
Training, qualifies you. FREE book explains how you are 
registered, FREE of extra cost, in Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. It tells how to qualify for a well-paid position 
in this business where you're not dronped after 40. Mate 
Miss Sheppard’s story your storv by doing today what she 
did a short time ago. Mail the coupon NOW! 


i 
1 Clifford Lewis, Pres., 1 
1 Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 1 
1 Room TW-2428, Washington, D. C. 1 
' Send me the Free Book, ‘“‘Your Big Opportunity,”” 1 
§ without obligation, »nd details as to how to qualify 4 
1 for a well-paid position, i 
; 1 
ENGNG SRT eC iesc koe e's Fest Ruieclbae ies bee's 1 
: I 
RE RUGI aR einen Veet ws Ra.s tesla tee ws s I 
' ! 
REMEG So sce Sees Tee ieee Fa .State.. aN 
' ‘ 
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Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Charaeter building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box C, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





Harrisburg Academy Provides best educa- 


tional facilities for 
pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges and universities. 
Modern buildings, fine campus, new gym., swimming pool, 
all athletics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. 2 year Junior 
College course in business training. 
Headmaster, Arthur E. Brown, Box G-{21, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


A preparatory school with College Board Examination 
standards of training for all students. Boys carefully se- 
lected for admission. Ages 12 to 20. New, modern build- 
ings and equipment. All sports, golf, archery, cavalry 
troop. Catalogue. Box F, Wayne, Pa. 





MIDDLE WESTERN—BOYS 
Howe School 


A Clean Mind In a Sound Body. Consider Howe School for 
your boy. (Episcopalian) 55 years of tradition as character 
builders. Military training. Sports. Junior School. Individual 
guidance. Moderate cost. Catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, Supt., 2109 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Educates the Whole Boy, Discovers 
interests, aptitudes. Develops initiative, character. College 
preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade, 450 graduates 
in 113 colleges. All sports—polo, boxing, swimming, golf, 
rowing. Catalog. 114 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Ind. 


Western Military Academy 


6lst yr. Accredited. Ages 11 to 19. College Preparatory. 
Championships in athleties, dramatics, publications, horse 
show. High academic rating. Lower School with special 
dormitory, class-club room, housemother. For catalog, 
address: Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box G-I1, Alton, Ill. 














Morgan Park Military Academy 


Program for personal development of every boy. Prepares for 
better colleges. Teaches boys how to study, develops leader- 
ship. Near Chicago's cultural advantages. All sports, includ- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower and junior schools. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 3119, Morgan Park, III. 


St. John's Military Academy 


Inspiring military discipline develops confidence, leadership. 
Balanced program of conference study, recreation under ‘‘boy 
specialists.’’ Accredited. All sports. 55th year. Write for 
Catalog. 499 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


and Junior College, 60th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ regular college work. Accredited. 
All Sports. Gym, stadium, swimming. Music, debating, 
dramatics. Country Club. Riding. Write for book. 

Col. S. Sellers, 3119 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 








Missouri Military Academy 


51st year. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 


Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Pre 
pares for college or business. Separate Junior school 
Sports, Gymnasium. Write for catalog to: 


Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 4119 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Kemper Military School 





Junior College and High School. 96th year lly a 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating 
$200,000 gym Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre 
campus. Catalog and View Book 


Col. A. M. Hitch, 709 Third St., Boonville, Mo 
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Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 48th Year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive 
study methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised athletics. 
Visitors welcome. Write for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box G, Front Royal, Va. 


q Two yrs. College, 4 
Blackstone College 2° ,3rs, Cotter, 4 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J. Paul Glick, President, Box G-I1!, Blackstone, Va. 








Fork Union Military Academy 


High academic rating. Small classes. Accredited. ROTC. 
Supervised study. Prepares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small boys. Housemother. All 
athletics. Swimming. 42nd year. Catalog. x 

Dr. J. J. Wicker, Box GH, Fork Union, Va. 


iraini Endowed Junior College 
Virginia Intermont Endowed Junior Cotter. 
Accredited. General, vocational courses in Music, Art, 
Speech, Dramatics, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Secretarial, 
Library Science. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. Summer Camp V. I. 
Ranch. Catalog. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 122, Bristol, Va. 








Fishburne Military School 


Accredited preparation for college, West Point, Annapolis, 
or for business, in an inspiring environment. Military train- 
ing develops leaders. Supervised study, small classes under 
men who understand boys. Sports for all, hobby clubs, band, 
60th yr. Catalog: Col. M..H. Hudgins, Box G-3, Waynesboro, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


Accredited Junior College and High School, A School of 
Character for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Home Economics. Merchandising. Phys. Hd. 
Secretarial. Social training. Sports. 73rd year. Catalog. 





Staunton Military Academy 


Distinguished military school for 79 years. Prepares boys 
(10-20) for all colleges, universities, Annapolis, West 
Point. Modern fireproof buildings. Separate Junior School, 
For catalogue, address: 

Col. Emory J. Middour, Supt., Box G-11, Staunton, Va. 


Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 949, Buena Vista, Va. 
Two 


1 Standard accredited work. 
Fairfax Hall years college. Four years high 
school. Secretarial. Fine Arts. In Shenandoah Valley near 
Skyline Drive. Attractive buildings on large campus. All 
sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on 
request. Wm. B. Gates, President, Box {1G, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 





Greenbrier Military School 


128th Year. Accredited. Preparation for College. Lower 
School. Near White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 feet. 
Modern fireproof building houses all activities. All sports. 
Summer Camp. For illustrated Catalog, write 

Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.O.T.C. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Jr. School 
—spacious mansion on adjacent campus; special instructors, 
house mothers. New $50,000 gymnasium. Endowed. Rates 
$575 and $675. Capacity 400. arly application advisable. 
Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


° efe 

Columbia Military Academy 
11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 
One of 


Tennessee Military Institute one 0 


ca’s better schools, Known for adequate preparation for best 
colleges, engineering schools, Gov't academies. 66th year. 








Grades 8-12; post-grad. Bus. Admin. Enrolment limit 200. - 


Class average 14 boys. Campus 144 acres. All sports. Cata- 
log. Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Mary Baldwin College ¥,,, women, sc- 


credited; endowed. 
The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 
A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Teacher 
Training courses. Mducationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Riding, other sports. Catalog. 

L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. 
96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 
Stuart Hall aration for College Boards and col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 
college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 

8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding. Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 

e 

Junior College and High 
Sullins College School. Both accredited. 100 
acre Campus in beautiful Virginia Park. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., Secre- 
tarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, every room . has 


bath. Summer Camp. Mention interest. Catalogue and Views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box G, Bristol, Virginia. 


Greenbrier College 


Junior College and College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In 
the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Musie, 
Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activi- 
ties. Modern fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 
French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a -winter home in Florida. Preparation 
for college under ideal climatic conditions all year. Fully 
accredited. Oldest Private Military School in America. 
For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box G, Lyndon, Ky. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
tating. Highest academic standards. Individual house plan 
whereby boys live with teachers under tutorial system. 
Junior school, boys 8 to 13. For catalog address 

President, G. M. A., Box B, College Park, Georgia. 


Riverside Military Academy 


Nation’s largest military preparatory school. Boys 10-20. 
Six months in Blue Ridge Mountains with winter session 
Hollywood, Florida. Golf course, swimming, tennis, ocean 
sports, aviation. Catalog: 

General Sandy Beaver, Box G-10, Gainesville, Ga. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, teacher training courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

J. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


W ard-Belmont 


Accredited Junior College and High School. Conservatory 
of Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, 
Secretarial. Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For 
“Club Village’ and catalog, address: 

Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 103, Nashville, Tenn. 








e 

School for girls—college preparatory and 
Fassifern grades. In “‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
used for year-’round sports. For catalog and “‘Personality’”’ 
folder, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 





Miami Military Academy 


Boys 6-16 desiring Miami Climate enroll for winter months. 
Physical, mental, moral progress. Individual teaching by ex- 
Derienced staff solves study problems. All games and 
amusements. Good quarters for parents on campus. Reserve 
early. Accredited. Miami Military Academy, Miami, Fla. 


Brenau College for Women 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard 
A, Degree. Also 2 year Jr. College. Unusual advan- 
tages in musie, oratory, dramatic art, phys. ed. Campus of 
350 acres. All indoor and outdoor sports. Attractive social 
life. Bulletins address: Brenau, Box G-I1, Gainesville, Ga. 





Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Skilled Instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges. Two departments—Junior 5 to 
14; Senior 14 and over. On Beach. Open-air quarters. 
Open year ’round. Write for Catalog: 

R-4, Gulfport, Mississippi. 






BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
Bryant College Eight beautiful bldgs. on campus 


in exclusive district. Courses 
(degree in 2 yrs.) combining cultural and secretarial train- 
ing. l-yr. B.S.S. course for college grads. 1-yr. course for 
H. S. graduates. Approved 4-yr. Comm’! Teacher Training 
Course (A.B. in Ed.) Effective placement. Gym, dorms. 
77th year. Write for catalog. Secretary, Providence, R. 1. 


Katharine Gibbs 


Two Year Course—college and cultural subjects, with thor- 
ough secretarial training. One Year Course—intensive sec- 
retarial training. Special course for College Women. 
Catalog. Assistant Principal, 90 Marlborough St., Boston; 
230 Park Ave., New York; 155 Angell St., Providence. 


a eee 
The Scudder School Pemetanah executive 


raining for high 
school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit 
course, with Speech, Finance and Investments, Spanish 
Shorthand. 1-year intensive course. Personalized instruc- 
tion. Laboratory office. Placement. service, New term Feb. 1. 
Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College. Also 3-year 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, golf, 
flying, dancing, salt water sports; also fresh water pool. 
Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box L, Gulfport, Miss. 


OTT enn 
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SOUTHWESTERN—GIRLS 
Radford School Asatte, soteee, prepare: 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 
profit, Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 











SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 












New Mexico Military Institute 


Balanced program of academic, military and physical train- 
ing; High School and Junior College. Outdoor life the 
year round; dry climate—3700 ft. altitude. All sports. 
Cavalry R.O.T.C. Every boy rides. Catalog upon request. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box G, Roswell, N. M. 








PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





The Tamalpais School 


Prepares boys for leading Eastern and Western universities. 
Non-military, non-sectarian. 5th grade through high school. 
Beautiful campus, 12 mi. from San Francisco. Outdoor 
recreation all year. Address: 

Headmaster, Box 30-U, San Rafael, California. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
The Mary E. Pogue School #2: ,ex:»- 


girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 
speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago. Catalog. ‘ 

56 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois. 





\ 


For excep- 





‘| Est. 1917. For unusual children. 
Trowbridge One of the best in the West. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual train- 
ing. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed by 
physicians and educators. Enrollment limited. E. H. 
Trowbridge, M.D., 1840 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 47th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 


Bailey Hall 


For boys who do not concentrate, who are over-active or slow, 
nervous or shy. Individual instruction. Speech Work. Music, 
Art, Manual Training. Pre-school department for younger 
boys. 41 miles from New York City. Address: 

Rudolph S. Fried, Prin., Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








The Training School at Vineland 


For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406, Vineland, N. J. 





Devereux Schools Separte, buitaines, voys, 


social training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chil- 
dren. Devereux Academy, offering vocational training for 
young women; music, cultural lectures, athletics. Summer 
camps in Maine. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or 
John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Near Philadelphia. Booklet. 









Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 









MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 


Franklin School of Science and 


Arts Complete 9 months’ course in Medical Secretary- 

ship combining Secretarial, Clinical Lab, & other 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded, profession. Prepares for 
position with physicians, hospitals, clinics, etc. Free Place- 
ment. Send for Bulletin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 








PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 





Eastern School for Physicians’ 


Aides Faculty of Physicians, Prepares Qualified 

Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy, 

X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretaria! 
Courses. Placement Bureau. Booklet GH. 

667 Madison Ave. at Gist, New. York City, 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS ' 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established schoof~prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Lesley 


Domestic Science. Two-year professional course prepares for 
dietetic positions in hospitals, institutions, tearooms. One- 
year practical Home Making course. Dormitories. Extra 
curricular and social activities. For catalogue address: 

The Secretary, 33 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Iridor School 


Trains Hostesses, Waitresses, Tearoom Managers, Cake 
and Candy makers. Food Specialists of every type. No age 
limit. Send for free 16 page book ‘‘Food Opportunities”’ 
which tells you everything about this profitable field. 

831-C Lexington Ave., New York. 








New York Institute of Dietetics 


One year intensive course qualifies you for a position in 
hotels, restaurants, schools, clubs, camps, hospitals, labora- 
tories, steamships, institutions, etc. Placement service avail- 
able. Age no obstacle. Coed. Licensed by_N. Y. State. 
Write for catalog 14. 660 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. 


68th Year. Professional Food Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 
service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. Complete 
catalog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 











KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Complete education for teaching ( 5g th 
in elementary grades, kinder- Year, 
en and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
“4 lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
ee yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 96-P EVANSTON, ILL. 


Mills School 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited b. 
N. ¥. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
cate. Four year courses. Diploma of graduation and B. 8. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities. 30th yr. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Institute of Musical Art 


of the Juilliard School of Music. Ernest Hutcheson 
President; George A. Wedge, Dean of Institute. All 
branches of music. B.S., M.S., Degrees. Catalog G. 


120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Founded in 1884 by 
Franklin H. Sargent. 


American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts fi) forDramatte ana 


Expressional Training in America. Courses prepare for 
Teaching and Directing as well as Acting. For catalog 
address Secretary, Room 192, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and water sports at Peterborough, N. . camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








TECHNICAL 


. . 
IndianaTechnicalCollege 3y2;x¢2 
courses in engineering: Electrical, Civil, Chem., Mechanical, 
Radio and Television, Aeronautical. 1-yr. Mech, Drafting. 
Prep. courses without extra charge. Earn board. Low rate. 
Enter December, March, June, September. Catalog. 

249-A E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Hotel Extension Division 


Three-week course in principles of hotel operation, given by 
manager of Chicago Apt. Hotel. Class study of duties— 
Hostess, Apt. Hotel Mer., Hskpr., Inspectress, Clerk, Asst. 
Mgr., supplemented by observation in hotel itself. No ex- 
perience required. Catalog. Desk D,203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 


< 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 





N. Y. School of Interior Decora- 


tion Practical Training Courses. Also Vocational. De- 
sign and College Courses. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
Decorators. Day and evening classes. Fall Term commences 

October 4th. Send for Catalog 3R. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


N. Y. School of Fine and Applied 


Art (Pa rsons) New York-Paris. Courses in Interior 


Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
Training. Also Saturday morning classes for adults and 
children. New Address: Box K, 136 East 57 Street, N. Y. 

The Accepted School of 


Fashion Academy Famous Graduates. Cos- 


tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. Under personal direction _of 
Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


19 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Ilustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Dres$ Design and Construction, 
Interior Decoration. 1 and 2 yr. courses. Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Start Now. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Thorough professional 


Layton School of Art Thorough protestors) 


and MDlustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-profit. 20th year. Moderate 
tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
19 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
iY 


























Thorough comprehensive course in 9 
months. X-Ray and correlated 
physiotherapy 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in unusual demand. Men, women. 


Write for catalog. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Tech., Inc. 
2409 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical Technology. Offers unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos. training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 
placement. Coed. Write for Catalog G 

Be a laboratory technician. 


1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
Gradwohl Schoo 9 months’ intensive in- 
struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 


X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month. Catalog. 
3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
e ° e ° 
Dental Assistants Training Insti- 
tute Complete practical course qualifies women easily for 
interesting employment as Assistants or Reception- 
ists to Dentists and Dental Specialists. Free Placement. 


For catalog ‘‘4’’ write, 11 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
or {24 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















SCHOOL 


CHICAGO 


VOGL 


Dress Design, French Cutting, Pat- 
tern-making, Color, Merchandising, 
Styling, Buying, Style Reporting, 
Fashion Art, Interior Decoration, 
Advertising, Photography, Display. 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. C.11 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. 61st yr. Low tuition. Winter Term begins January 2. 
Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Aft Institute, Chicago, II. 








American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Individual instruction. Enroll now, 

Frank H. Young, Dept. 4119, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


One of America’s oldest commercial art schools offers Di- 
rect-Project courses in Commercial Art, Dress Design, 
Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Draw- 
ing, Painting, etc. Faculty of 33 professionals. 

18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite B-11, Chicago, III. 


NURSING 


MOUNT SINAT HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


EXCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 
high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian, Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(EE EIT ES 
School of Nursing. Accred- 


Mt. Sinai Hospital ited, non-sectarian 3-yr. 


course for High School graduates. Maintenance and allow- 
ance. Active general hospital opposite beautiful Douglas 
Recreation Park, near Chicago’s famous loop, lake front, 
museums. Post-Graduate Scholarship to honor students. 
Apply Mt. Sinai Hospital, 2750 W. 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


New Rochelle Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High 
School graduates. Apply 
Principal, Box 551, New Rochelle, N. Y. 























HOTEL MANAGEMENT 








Be a Hotel Hostess/ 






















































LEWIS STUDENTS 
“MAKING GOOD” 
EVERYWHERE 


Miss Sarah Korb: 
*‘Thanks for your 
kindness in helping 
me secure the As- 
sistant Hostess _posi- 
tion at this Ranch. 
The proprietor is also 
a Lewis Graduate.”’ 


Mrs. Veda E. Law- 
son: ‘Happily located 
at this beautiful place. 
Have been Hostess- 
Matron for a year. 
Could not have ac- 
cepted the position 
had | not taken your 
wonderful course.” 

Miss Laura A. Earl: 
‘*My position as Host- 
ess is very enjoyable 
and interesting. The 
ease with which I 
handle it is due to 
Lewis Training.”’ 


ing Agent, H 
important positions. 










day a pleasure.”’ 
















Placement Service, 





LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 
(Founded 1916) / 







Residential, Apartment and 

Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, 
Sorority Houses Offer Opportunities to Trained 
Women. Splendid Salaries, Living Often Included. 


Previous Experience Proved Unnecessary 


Qualify as Hostess, Social Secretary, Manager, Purchas- 
Hostess-Housekeeper and for 
Lewis-trained 
winning success through our complete course in hotel 
administration. One student writes: 
and was placed by you as Hostess of this Inn. I 
never worked before and this beautiful place makes every 


Hundreds of Graduates Now Holding 
Well-Paid Positions 
Train for a well-paid position—a good grade school edu- 
cation, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you. Lewis-trained 
men and women, both young and mature, are winning 
success. Registration FREE of extra cost in Lewis 
which covers the country 
arrangement with the more than_23,000 Western Union offices. 
Write today for FREE book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” 












many other 
women everywhere 


“Took your course 
had 


Mary Catherine 
Lewis, Vice-Presi- 
dent,Lewis Hotel 
Training 


Schools 


National 
through special 


Sta. TW -2402 
Washington, D. C. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Sta. TW-2402, Washington, D. C. 
Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Op- 
portunity,” without obligation. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT BRA 
FOR YOUR NEW CORSET 


ost women and girls need a brassiére. 
Mi should fit and be comfortable at 

all times. Something light for the 
young; something longer, more rein- 
forced for the heavy. In order to be prop- 
erly fitted, please note there are two 
measurements to a brassiere—the all- 
around measurement and the size of the 
bust itself. Just as in shoes, consider 
the “last” and the width measurements. 





OUR BAKING SODA (PURE 


F SODA) IS 
ARBONATE oO a 
ai EXCELLENT DENTIFRIC 


ne 





For average bust: Supports; holds in 
natural position; of net and broadcloth 














IT CLEANS TEETH—IS SO 


ECONOMICAL THAT WHERE 
FAMILIES ARE LARGE AND 





For average youthful: Keeps the nat- 
ural rounded line; made of broadcloth 








BUDGETS 5 
MEANS wor 


INGS. Buy TWoP. 


MALL ITS Use 
THWHILE say. 


ACKAGES ar 
RGROCER’s, 





For the average heavy: Gives uplift 
and long line; rayon satin, net elastic 





Be “debutante slim” in Gossard’s 

For average requiring diaphragm con- Goss-Amour.* This featherweight 

trol: Double hooking in back; of lace elastic net is combined with rayon 

satin elastic to Zive youa slim 

waist...without the use of a single 

bone! The uplift top is of lace. 
Model 4859. 


*Reg U.S. Pat. Off.: Pat. Nos. 2,046,861; 2,092,900 
THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


Chicago NewYork+ San Francisco* Dallas: Atlanta - 
Toronto * Melbourne + Sydney + Buenos Aires 








a Lee ee For larger type of bust: Longer-line 
(Pleaseprintiname a bra; flattens diaphragm; cotton batiste 
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~~ The Movie Forum 


(Continued from page 8) 
Mounties, might find herself preceding a 
desperate story of disreputable characters, 
jungle life, and drink—as indeed she ac- 
tually did ina certain metropolitan theatre! 

Because of these and sundry other ob- 
jections, opposition to the double feature 
has, during the past few years, become or- 
ganized, articulate, and effective. Women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, coun- 
cils for better motion pictures, and other 
civic and social groups have joined in an 
effort to eliminate the evil. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING sent a questionnaire, 
several months ago, to a number of 
women’s clubs, asking them if they were 
in favor of the double feature or if they 
preferred a single feature with good short 
subjects rounding out the program. So 
far, we have received several thousand 
emphatic votes for the single feature and 
not quite one hundred in favor of the 
double bill. 

Polls on the single versus the double 
feature are not new. In almost every case 
the double feature has taken a beating. 
One of the most extensive polls was con- 
ducted late in °36 by Warner Brothers, 
who carried their inquiry direct to the 
public with the cooperation of daily news- 
papers, radio commentators, high-school 
and college publications, and scores of 
organizations. 725,824 votes were cast 
pro and con. The final checkup showed 
that only 157,073 favored the continuation 
of doubles and 568,751—a ratio of almost 
4 to 1—preferred a single-feature program 
with well-chosen shorts. 

About a year later, Chicago, through 
the joint sponsorship of several women’s 
clubs, tabulated a decisive vote of 8 tol 
in favor of the single bill. Trade-maga- 
zine and other polls, of varying size and 
importance, have also indicated that the 
customer wants the single feature. 


Le IS not, however, correct to suppose 
that theatre managers continue double 
features simply for the sadistic pleasure 
of seeing the populace squirm. In some 
places where theatres have returned to 
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TO THE NEW FASHIONS 
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THE EYES OF FASHION » 


New dress colors, hat designs, hair do’s—all conspire 
to draw more attention to your eyes. So it’s no won= 
der Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids are an important 
part of the Fashion picture. Sweeping glamour for 
your lashes .. . expressive eyebrows . . . soft, shim= 
mering eyelids, and look—there’s the stunning effect 
you want! It’s so easy with Maybelline Mascara, 
Eyebrow Pencil and Eye Shadow. These safe, world= 
famous Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids are—and 
always will be—your assurance of beauty that’s 
smart and in good taste. Attractive purse sizes at 
all foc stores. Insist on the genuine—Maybelline. 


the single standard, as one might say, an 
awful howl has arisen against the man- 
agement. Though polls tend to show that 
the howlers are a minority, noise is defi- 
nitely terrifying to the operator of a pic- 
ture house. In other places, theatres ex- 
perimentally dropping the second feature 
have also dropped a bit of revenue. To a 
theatre manager, a quarter rolling in the 
opposite direction speaks even louder 
than the howl of a minority. Therefore, 
until he is shown, and without the 
shadow of a doubt, that the public is 










For alluring mystery under 
your most devastating hat, 
make your eyelashes look 
long, dark, thick— with 
Maybelline Mascara. 
For blondes or titian type, 
Brown or Blue. For bru= 
nettes, Black or Blue. 


really sick of double features, he will 
continue to’ exhibit them. 

Of course, several theatres have suc- 
cessfully dropped the double feature. In 
Bronxville, New York, the movie-goers 
petitioned the manager of their local pic- 
ture house to give up the double bill. The 
manager explained that his circuit auto- 
matically bought double features and that 
he could do nothing about it. 

The citizens of Bronxville, however, 
reckoned that they could do something. 
They called a mass meeting at the Bronx- 
ville High School of twelve groups, 
representing the bulk of Bronxville’s pop- 
ulation. The theatre manager was invited, 
too. He was the only one who had a kind 
word to say for the double feature, and 
his words were more kind than wise. 

“None of you,” he said, “will pay to see 
one inferior picture. But if you get two 
pictures for the price of one—even if they 
are poor—you shouldn’t mind paying the 
admission!” 

At this point the citizens loudly pro- 
claimed that they wanted quality, not 








Maybelline Solid-form 
Mascara in handsome 
gold-colored vanity, 75c. 





wa pve 
—~ 
Maybelline Eve Shadow 
in distinctive pastel box 


SA lai 


Maybelline Cream-form 
Mascara lapplied without 
water) in trim zippercase. 





Maybelline Smooth- 
marking Eyebrow Pencil, 
finely pointed. 


EYto Bea UY) A MDS 
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Eyebrows should be tap= 
ered to trim perfection with 
Maybelline smooth- 
marking Eyebrow Pencil— 
Brown or Black. If you’re 
youthful and daring, use 
Blue for eyelid liner! 

Accent the depth and 
color of your eyes with 
Maybelline Eye Shadow. 
Choose from six exes 
quisite shades—Blue, 
Gray, Blue=-gray, Brown, 
Green, Violet. A shade 
in harmony with your cos= 
tume is smartly flattering. 

Maybelline Eye Makes 
up is ““Fashion=right” for 
daytime or evening. It’s 
never obvious and your 


eyes look far lovelier! 
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SEE HOW the new Shuglovs by Goodrich du- 
licate the lines and leathers* of fine shoes! 
he shoe and the Shuglov sketched above both 

sport “‘apron-vamps”’ and moccasin toes. This 

Crush Kid Zipper Shuglov, as its name implies, 

matches fashionable Crush Kid perfectly on 

vamp and counter, while the body of the over- 
shoe looks exactly like smooth Kid! Wear it 
with sporty or tailored things. Black or Brown. 

Hidden Talon fastening. 


*Exact reproductions of leather effects 
by the patented Textran process. 






THE SHADOW SUEDE SHUGLOV above follows 
the lines of the classic pump sketched and pro- 
vides the same combination of dull Suede* and 
soft sheen Kid*. Black or Brown. Hidden Talon. 

Select your Shuglovs now, while better shoe 
shops and shoe departments have every model 
in your size. A wide choice of both high ahd 
low styles, in a variety of smart leather-effects! 


Lous 


BY J GOODRICH 


GOODRICH FOOTWEAR, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
$12 


SM TT 
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quantity. What’s more, they let it be un- 
derstood that they did not want two fea- 
tures of any kind whatsoever. Then they 
made a motion to boycott the theatre un- 
less they got what they wanted—and that 
was one feature and a series of intelli- 
gent shorts. 

For three or four weeks the manager 
sulked in his deserted picture palace, and 
then he capitulated. He hasn’t shown 
double features since, and business is fine. 
Both he and the citizens of Bronxville are 
as happy as can be. 

In Nutley, New Jersey, sated movie con- 
sumers organized the Anti Movie Double 
Feature League of America. Overnight the 
League acquired thousands of members, 
and chapters were quickly started in other 
parts of the country. Quite a number of 
theatres were persuaded to give the single 
bill a try. Most of them found that busi- 
ness improved. 

If you are eager to help abolish the 
double bill, you can. If you live in a small 
community, you can organize your local 
clubs and civic groups, and with their 
backing you will, quite probably, persuade 
your neighborhood theatre to try the sin- 
gle feature. It’s harder to get such quick 
and gratifying results in a large town. 
But don’t forget that every bit of agita- 
tion against the double feature counts. 
Most of the picture companies are on 
your side. They would rather make 
fewer and better features than have to 
hurry films mechanically through pro- 
duction, like so many chocolates through 
the dipping vat, in order to give you 
double helpings every three or four days. 


RACH vote against the double bill counts, 
too. How do you feel? Are you in favor 
of the single feature, or do you like the 
double bill? Pro and con, we’re eager to 
know how you stand. We’d like to know 
the reasons for your stand, too. Why you 
want single features, or why you’re happy 
with doubles. 
We believe that you can use shorts as 
a real weapon against the double bill. 
Suppose instead of saying, “Down with 
doubles,” you shout, “Up with shorts.” 
That gives you a positive program. It’s all 
very well to be against something; but 
you're in a stronger position if you are 
fighting for something! Really excellent 
shorts are being made today. Scientific, 
biographical, animated-cartoon, educa- 
tional—all kinds of shorts are available. 
But shorts are rarely shown—the double 
feature crowds them off the schedule. 
Perhaps you haven’t seen many good 
shorts. But many are being made. In the 
Movie Forum next month we are going to 
tell you about shorts, their venerable his- 
tory, their lean and shabby days, and their 
present renascence. Then, perhaps, after 
you’ve heard what movie companies are 
doing with shorts, and what plans they 
have for their future, you will want to 
ask your theatre managers to schedule 
more of them. If shorts are to become 
installed as worthy and integral parts of 
intelligent moving-picture programs, you 
will have to root for them. When shorts 
come in, the double feature will go out. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER 
THIS ELECTRIC 
CLOCK QUIZ? 


1. What Westclox electric has two 
voices? 

2. Who's the most handsome Bach- 
elor in town? 

3. How many color combinations 
does the Westclox Manor offer? 


4. What's the Westclox electric price 
range? 
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1. BIG BEN ELECTRIC CHIME ALARM—self- 
starting, a beauty in smartly streamlined 
case. First he whispers, then he shouts. 
Interruption signal and many other fea- 
tures. Plain dial, $4.95. Luminous dial a 
dollar more. 





2. BACHELOR—self-starting electric alarm. 
He has a handsome moulded case and he 
comes in ivory finish with luminous dial 
at $4.95—blue and black finishes, plain 
dial $3.95. 
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3. MANOR—self-starting electric wall clock 
gives you choice of four color combina- 
tions; all of them stunning. A beautiful 
clock’at. (2h SSO at ee $3.95 





4. From $2.50to $6.95...smartalarm 
clocks, wall clocks, time clocks—a model 
for every room, See them at the nearest 
Westclox counter. 


PLEASE report change of address direct 

to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, allowing 5 
weeks before change is to take effect. Send 
your old address together with your new 
one. Copies that have been mailed to an 
old address will not be forwarded to a dif- 
ferent city by the Post Office unless postage 
is sent to the Post Office by the subscriber. | = 
Avoid such expense and make sure of get- 
ting your copies promptly by notifying 
Goop Housekeeping in advance of any 
change you wish made in your address | 3 


WESTCLOX, LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS 
Division of General Time Instruments Corporation 
In Canada (prices slightly higher) 
Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Pinocchio 


(Continued from page 41) 

is kid stuff,’ retorted Lampwick. “Let’s 
go where we can have some real fun!” 

“Where?” asked Pinocchio curiously. 

“T’ll show you,” said Lampwick. So they 
pulled the canoe up on the bank, and 
Lampwick led the way to Tobacco Lane. 

The fences were made of cigars. Ciga- 
rettes and matches grew on bushes, and 
there were rows of cornstalks with corn- 


cob pipes on them. Lampwick lit a cigar | 


and began to smoke. 

Pinocchio hesitated. Finally he picked a 
corncob pipe and puffed timidly. 

“Aw, you smoke like me grandmud- 
der,” jeered Lampwick. “Take a big drag, 
Pinoke, like dis!” 

Under Lampwick’s instructions, Pinoc- 
chio soon found himself smoking like a 
chimney. Just then along came Jiminy. 
How sad the little cricket felt when he 
saw this you will never know. 

While he had known for a long time 
that Pinocchio had fallen into evil ways, 
Jiminy did not realize he had sunk to such 
depths. Well, he had tried everything— 
except force. But would that make him 
come to his senses? He decided to try. He 
shook his little fist angrily. “So it’s come 
to this, has it?” he shouted. “SMOKING!” 

Pinocchio gave him a careless glance. 
“Yeah,” he answered—out of the corner 
of his mouth, in imitation of Lampwick. 
“So what?” 

“Just this!” Jiminy exploded. “You're 
making a disgusting spectacle of yourself. 
You’re going home this minute!” 

Lampwick, who had never seen Jiminy 
before, was curious. “Who’s de insect, 
Pinoke?” he asked. 

“Jiminy? Why, he’s my conscience,” 
explained Pinocchio. 

Lampwick began to laugh. “You mean 
you take advice from a beetle?” he re- 
marked insultingly. “Say, I can’t waste 
time wid a sap like you. So long!” And 
he strolled away. 

‘Tampwick! Don’t go!” cried Pinocchio. 
“Now see what you’ve done, Jiminy! 
Lampwick was my best friend!” 

That was too much for the little cricket. 
“So he’s your best friend,” he said angrily. 
“Well, Pinocchio, that’s the last straw. 
I’m through! I’m taking the next boat out 
of here!” 

Pinocchio hesitated, but temptation was 
too strong. He couldn’t give Lampwick up. 
He started off after him, full of apologies. 
“Hey, wait, Lampwick!” he called. “I’m 
coming with you!” 


aes was the end, so far as Jiminy was 
concerned. ‘So he prefers to remain 
with that hoodlum, and allow him to insult 
me, his conscience,” he muttered. “Well, 


from now on he ean paddle his own canoe. 


? 


I’m going home 

And he started toward the entrance 
gate, so upset that he did not notice how 
dark and forlorn Pleasure Island looked. 


There wasn’t a boy in sight on the wide | 


streets. 


Jiminy’s only thought was to get away | 


quickly. He was just about to pound an- 
grily on the gate when he heard voices 
on the other side. He tried to listen, and 
became conscious of a reddish glow, which 
cast great, frightening shadows against 
the high stone walls. The shadows looked 
like prison guards, and they carried big 
guns. 

Jiminy jumped up and peered fearfully 
through the keyhole. In the cove, lit by 
flaming torches, he saw something that 
made his blood turn cold. 

The ferryboat stood waiting, stripped 
of its decorations. The dock swarmed 
with howling, braying donkeys—fat ones 
and thin ones, many of whom still wore 


boys’ hats and shoes. Huge, apelike guards | 
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Your baby’s food 


is scientifically tested by 


America’s best-known baby 


An intelligent mother, before she 
buys strained foods for her baby, 
might very well ask this question: 
How do the makers kvow that their 
foods have uniformly high quality, 
‘ and contain ample amounts. of: 
body-building nutrients? 

Gerber’s answer this question by 
maintaining their own testing lab- 
oratories as well as endowing a 
university research fellowship. In 
these laboratories, Gerber’s Baby 
Foods are scientifically scrutinized 
to make certain that they are right 
for your baby. 

Buy the baby foods specially 
gtown, specially cooked and scien- 
tifically tested for your baby. Look 
for the products bearing the picture 
of America’s Best-Known Baby. 





m APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE 
: _APPLE SAUCE...BEETS ...CARROTS 
CEREAL ...GREEN BEANS...LIVER 
SOUP WITH VEGETABLES ...MEAT- 
. LESS SOUP...PEAS...PRUNES 


Ez SPINACH 


VEGETABLE SOUP 





FREE SAMPLE 
OF CEREAL FOOD 


Nourishing, diges- 
tible, tasty. Ready- 


to-serve to your 


baby. For free 
sample write Ger- 
ber’s, Dept. 411, 
Fremont, Mich. 
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herded them into crates, assisted by the 
coachman, who cracked his whip brutally 
over the poor donkeys’ heads. 

The little cricket shuddered. At last 


he understood the meaning of Pleasure 


Island. This, then, was what became of 
lazy, good-for-nothing boys! They made 
jackasses of themselves! This was Pi- 
nocchio’s fate, unless— 

Forgetting his anger, Jiminy leaped to 
the ground and started back toward To- 
bacco Lane. He must give Pinocchio one 
last warning to leave before it was forever 
too late. 

“Pinocchio!” he yelled. “Pinocchio!” 
But his cries only echoed through the 
empty streets. 

Not far away, Pinocchio was still look- 
ing for Lampwick. He wandered unhap- 
pily past pie trees and popcorn shrubs. 
The island suddenly seemed very strange, 
deserted. 

Then he heard a frightened voice say, 
“Here I am!” 

“Lampwick!” Pinocchio answered joy- 
fully. “Where are you?” 

Just then a little donkey emerged from 
some bushes. “Shh!” he whispered. “Stop 
yelling! They’ll hear us!” 

Pinocchio stared. The donkey spoke in 
Lampwick’s voice! 

“This is no time for jokes,” Pinocchio 
said crossly. “What are you doing in that 
donkey suit?” 

“This ain’t no donkey suit, Pinoke,” the 
frightened voice replied. “I am a donkey!” 

Pinocchio laughed. “You a donkey?” 
For he still thought it was a joke. “Ha, 
ha, ha! He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw!” 

Pinocchio turned pale, but he couldn’t 
stop. He was braying like a donkey! He 
put his hand over his mouth. 

The little donkey came closer to him. 
“That’s the first sign,’ he whispered. 
“That’s how I started.” 

“Then you are Lampwick! What hap- 


| penee se eee ip moet |: 
“Donkey fever,” replied Lampwick;| °’” 


“and. you've got it, too!” 


PINOCCHIO’S head began to buzz like 
'a hive of bees. He reached up and felt 
something horrible. Two long, hairy ears 
were growing out of his head! 

“You've got it all right!” whispered 
Lampwick. “Look behind you!” 

Pinocchio looked and discovered that 
he had a long tail. He began to tremble. 

“Help! Help!” he shrieked. “Jiminy! 
Jiminy Cricket!” 

Jiminy ran toward them, but he saw 
at once that he was too late. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh, me, oh, my!” he groaned. 
“Look at you! Come on! Let’s get away 
before you’re a complete donkey!” 

This time nobody argued with the little 
cricket. As he fled toward the high stone 
wall, Pinocchio and the donkey that had 
once been Lampwick followed as fast as 
their legs would carry them. But as they 
rounded a corner, they came face to face 
with the coachman and his armed guards. 
They turned and dashed toward the oppo- 
site wall. 

“There they go! That’s the two that’s 
missing!” yelled the coachman. “After 
them! Sound the alarm!” 

Instantly the air was filled with the 
sound of sirens and the baying of blood- 
hounds. Searchlights began to play over 
the island, and bullets whizzed past the 
ears of the escaping prisoners. They ex- 
pected any minute to be shot. 

Pinocchio and Jiminy reached the wall 
and managed to climb to the top before 
the apelike guards got within shooting 
distance. But Pinocchio looked down and 
saw a little donkey choking and kicking 
as he was caught with a rope lasso. It was 
Lampwick. 

“Go on, Pinoke!” he cried. “It’s all over 
with me!” 
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that flavor of real 


Vermont maple sugar 


: FE eae of the maple sugar 

country — that’s. where Vermont - - 
Maid Syrup comes from. And, by a 
skillful combination of fine cane 
sugar with real Vermont maple sugar, 
the flavor of the maple is improved 
—made richer, more delicious. 

This delicious flavor is always uni- 
form~. . . just the right sweetness and 
strength—every time! 

Enjoy this delicious syrup for 
your breakfast tomorrow! 









Look for the Vermont girl on 
the green label—your guar- 
antee of real Vermont 
maple sugar flavor. 
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.-A..lump formed in Pinocchio’s throat. 
After allj“Lampwick was his friend. But 


there was nothing he could do. He turned | 


his back and said a silent prayer. Then he 
and Jiminy dove into the sea. 

Bullets splashed all around them in the 
water, but by some miracle neither of 


them was hit. Finally a thick fog hid them | 


from the glaring searchlights, and the 


sound of the guns died away. They had | 


escaped! 

It was a long, hard swim back to the 
mainland. When they reached shore, they 
were by no means at the end of their jour- 
ney. Home was many weary miles away. 

Pinocchio longed to see once more the 
cozy little cottage and his dear, kind 
father. Pleasure Island and all it stood 
for seemed like a bad dream. The worst 
was over! 

But as time wore on, Pinocchio found 
that this was not true. His long donkey 
ears and ridiculous tail made him the ob- 
ject of jeers and laughter. Everywhere he 
went, people pointed him out and stared 
at him. Finally he could stand it no longer. 

“We'll do our traveling after dark,” he 
told Jiminy. 

So from then on, Pinocchio and Jiminy 
walked at night. In the daytime they hid 
in dog houses and lived on crusts and 
bones. The autumn wind chilled them, for 
their clothes were worn. They were even 
forced to stuff old newspapers inside their 
thin shoes. 


T WAS winter when at last one evening 
they limped into the village. They hur- 
ried through the drifting snow to Gep- 
petto’s shop. Pinocchio pounded on the 
door with eager fists. 

“Father! Father!” he cried. “It’s me! 
It’s Pinocchio!” 

But the only reply was the howling of 
the wintry wind. 

“He must be asleep,” said Pinocchio, and 

_he knocked again. But again there was 
‘no answer. 

Worried, Pinocchio hastened to the win- 
dow and peered in. The house was empty! 
Everything was shrouded and dusty. 

“He’s gone, Jiminy,” said Pinocchio sor- 
rowfully. “My father’s gone away!” 

“looks like he’s gone for good, too,” 
said Jiminy. “What’ll we do?” 

“T don’t know.” Pinocchio sat down on 
the doorstep, shivering. A tear came from 
his eye, ran down his long nose, and froze 
into a tiny, sparkling icicle. But Pinocchio 
didn’t even wipe it off. He felt terrible. 

Just then a gust of wind blew around 
the corner, carrying a piece of paper. 
Jiminy hopped over to see what it was. 

“Hey, Pinoke, it’s a letter!” he ex- 
claimed. — - 

“Oh! Maybe it’s from my father!” cried 
Pinocchio, and he quickly took the note 
from Jiminy and tried to read it. But alas, 
a marks on the paper meant nothing to 

im. 
“You see, if you had gone to school, 
you could read your father’s letter,” Jim- 
iny reminded him. “Here, give it to me!” 
The little cricket began to read the note 
aloud, and this is what it said: , 
‘Dear Pinocchio: 
“I heard you had gone to Pleasure 
Island, so I got a small boat and started 
off to search for you. Everyone said it was 
a dangerous voyage, but Figaro, Cleo, and 
I thought we could reach you and save 
you from a terrible fate. 
“We weathered the storms and finally 
reached the Terrible Straits. But just as 
we came in sight of our goal, out of the 
sea rose Monstro, the Terror of the Deep, 
the giant whale who swallows ships whole. 
He opened his jaws. In we went—boat and 
Balt 

Here Pinocchio’s sobs interrupted Jim- 
iny’s reading of the letter, as he realized 
Geppetto’s plight. 


| 
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traditional Th riving 
there’s nothing you can subst 
Thanksgiving Cranberry Sauce. 

In all its rosy glory it holds the place 
of hofior on your Thanksgiving table! 

This year serve the choicest of all — 
Cranberry Sauce . . . Ocean Sprayl 
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erative that knows Cranberry Sauce and 
how to make it! 


For ready-to-serve Cranberry Sauce at 
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| on this dangerous mission?” 
| the ride. Good-bye!” 
| plied. “Good luck!” 





“Oh, my poor, poor father!” the puppet 
moaned. “He’s dead! And it’s all my 
fault!” He began to weep bitterly. 

“But he isn’t dead!” said Jiminy. “Lis- 
ten to this: 

“So now, dear son, we are living at the 
bottom of the ocean in the belly of the 
whale. But there is very little to eat here, 
and we cannot exist much longer. So I 
fear you will never again see 

“ “Your loving father, 
““GEPPETTO’” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted Pinocchio. 

“Hurrah for what?” asked Jiminy, 
somewhat crossly. It didn’t seem to him 
to be quite the time for cheers. 

“Don’t you see, Jiminy?” cried Pinoc- 
chio. “My father is still alive! There may 
be time to save him!” 

“Save him?” said Jiminy stupidly. “You 
don’t mean you—” 

“Yes!” announced Pinocchio. “I’m going 
after him. It’s my fault he’s down there 
in the whale. I’m going to the bottom of 
the ocean and .rescue him!” 

“But, Pinocchio, you might be killed!” 
warned the cricket. 

“I don’t mind,” declared’ Pinocchio. 
“What does life mean to me without my 
father? I’ve got to save him!” 

Jiminy stared with open mouth. He 
hardly recognized this new Pinoecchio—the 
brave, unselfish Pinocchio who stood there 
in place of the weak, foolish puppet he 
had always known. 

“But think how far it is to the sea- 
shore—” he began. 

Pinocchio looked thoughtful, but not for 
long. “I don’t care. No place is too far 
for me to go after my father.” 


PSST then, with a flutter of wings, a 
beautiful white dove settled gracefully 
down in the snow beside them. 

“I will take you to the seashore,” she 
said softly. 

“You?” Pinocchio stared. But he did 
not see the tiny gold crown on the dove’s 
head. It was she who had dropped the 
letter from the sky. She was his own dear 
Blue Fairy, disguised as a dove. Fairies, 











of course, see everything. And she had 
found the letter in a bottle washed up on 
the seashore. 

“Yes, I will help you,” she assured him. 

“How could a little dove carry me to 
the seashore?” 

“Like this!” 

And the dove began to grow and grow, 
until she was larger than an eagle. “Jump 
on my back,’ she commanded. Pinocchio 
obeyed. 

“Good-bye, Jiminy Cricket,” he said. 
“I may never see you again.” He waved 
his hand to his little friend. “Thank you 
for all you’ve done!” 

“Good-bye, nothing!” retorted Jiminy, 
and he, too, jumped on the back of the 
great white dove. “You’re not leaving me! 
We'll see this through together!” 

The dove raised her wide wings and 
rose from the ground. Higher and higher 
they flew, till the village disappeared and 
all they could see beneath them was 
whirling snow. 

All night they flew through the storm. 
When morning came, the sun shone 
brightly. The dove’s wings slowed down, 
and she glided to earth at the edge of a 
cliff. Far below, the sea lay churning and 
lashing like a restless giant. ; 

“I can take you no farther,” said the 
dove. “Are you quite sure you want to go 


“Yes,” said Pinocchio. “Thank you for 
“Good-bye, Pinocchio,” the dove re- 
And she became small again and flew 
away. Neither Pinocchio nor Jiminy real- 


ized that she was the Blue Fairy, but they 
were very grateful. 
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As soon as the dove was out of sight, | 


Pinocchio tied a big stone to his donkey 
tail, to anchor him to the floor of the 
ocean. Then he smiled bravely at Jiminy, 
who smiled back, and together they leaped 
off the cliff. 

The weight of the stone caused Pinoc- 
chio to sink at once. By clinging desper- 
ately, little Jiminy managed to stay close 
by. They landed, picked themselves up, 
and peered about. They were at the very 
bottom of the sea. 

At first it seemed dark—they were many 
fathoms deep. Gradually Pinocchio’s eyes 
became accustomed to the greenish light 
that filtered down into the submarine 
forest. 

Giant clumps of seaweed waved over- 
head, like the branches of trees. Among 
them darted lovely, bright objects, like 
birds or living flowers. They soon saw 
that these brilliant creatures were fish of 
all descriptions. 

However, Pinocchio was in no frame of 
mind to make a study of the citizens of 
the sea. He walked along, peering into 
every cave and grotto in search of the 
great whale. But the stone attached to 
his tail made him move slowly, and he 
grew impatient. 

“J wish we knew just where to look,” 
he said. “Jiminy, where do you suppose 
Monstro might be?” 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Jiminy. 
“But we might ask some of these—er, 
people. I’ll inquire here.” 

He knocked politely on an oyster. Its 
shell opened. 

“Pardon me, Pearl,” Jiminy began, “but 





could you tell me where we might find | 


Monstro, the whale?” 


To his surprise, the shell closed with a | 


sharp click, and the oyster scuttled off 
into a kelp bush as though frightened. 
“Hm! That’s funny,” remarked Jiminy. 
Just then a school of tropical fish ap- 
proached, brightly beautiful and extreme- 
ly curious. 
“I wonder,” Pinocchio began, “if you 
could tell me where to find Monstro—” 
But the lovely little creatures darted 
away before he had finished speaking. It 
was as though Pinocchio had threatened 
to harm them in some way. 


Ae farther along, they encountered a 
herd of tiny sea horses, grazing on the 
sandy bottom. Pinocchio tried once more. 

“Could you tell me,” he asked, “where 
I might find Monstro, the whale?” 

But the sea horses fled, their little ears 
raised in alarm. 

“You know what I think?” exclaimed 
Jiminy. “I think everybody down here is 
afraid of Monstro! Why, they run away at 


the very mention of his name! He must | 


be awful. Do you think we should go on?” 

“Certainly!” declared Pinocchio. “I’m 
not afraid!” 

So they went on. It was a strange jour- 
ney. Sometimes the water grew very dark, 
and tiny phosphorescent fish glowed like 
fireflies in the depths. They learned to be 
careful not to step on the huge flowers 
that lay on the ocean’s floor. For they were 
not flowers, but sea anemones, which 
could reach up and capture whatever 
came within their grasp. 

Striped fish glared at them from sea- 
weed thickets like tigers in a jungle, and 
fish with horns and quills glowered at 
them. They saw wonders of the deep that 
no human eye had ever beheld; but no- 
where could they find so much as one 
clue to the whereabouts of Monstro, the 
Terror of the Deep. 

“The time is getting short!” said Pinoc- 
chio at last. “We must find him! My father 
will starve to death. Father!” he cried des- 
perately. “Father!” 

But there was no sound except the 
shifting and sighing of the watery depths. 
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2 As the children grew, their ap- 
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very, very small. Then, one day I 
talked to the manager of our local 
A&P Food Store— 


I tried A&P’s delicious Ann 

Page Foods. And I found each 
of exceptionally fine quality and 
flavor —and so very reasonably 
priced. Now my food money goes 
farther than ever before! 
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a problem — 
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3 He told me about the foods A&P 
makes. He said that because 
A&P both makes and sells them, 
many expenses are eliminated from 
their cost —and the savings are 
shared with A&P customers — 


ENJOY TOP QUALITY FOODS 
SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


The very same A&P you know as your neigh- 
borhood grocer is also one of the world’s 
foremost makers of fine foods. Among the 
many good things to eat made by A&P are 31 
delicious Ann Page Foods, expertly prepared 
from carefully selected ingredients. Double 
your money back if any fails to meet your 
most particular demand! 


TRY ANN PAGE PRESERVES 
...so good you'd actually 
think they were home-made 
...8o thrifty it just doesn’t 
pay to put up your own! 
Ann Page Preserves are 
scientifically cooked to uni- 
form perfection, rich in 
delicious pure fruit flavor. 





ANN PAGE FOODS 


Fine Foods at a Saving sa 
Made and Guaranteed by AéP 


SOLD ONLY AT 
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A&P FOOD STORES 
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try this 
stunt 


a --.don’t neglect your jaw muscles 
just because you are nota novelty skater. 
Weak jaw muscles are usually bad for 
the teeth, the gums and the digestion. 
Besides, they often make one look old. 


To strengthen your jaw muscles, exer- 
cise them this enjoyable way. 


Chew a “chewy”? gum and use a large 
enough piece to massage the gums at 
the same time. 


Many dentists suggest FLEERS because it is 
three times as large, and many times as chewy 
as ordinary gum. Get the extra benefit and extra 
pleasure of chewing 









FLEERS. se 
Refreshing flavor allthe SS 
way through — young cy ee 


or old, you'll like it! 
* 





TEST YOUR & 
CHEWING STRENGTH! We 
Decide whether your own jaw * 
muscles need exercise. 

1. Bite off a piece of FLEERS 
(size to suit you). 

2. Chew for 15 minutes. 

3. Check results. 

If very tired—muscles very 
weak, 

If slightly tired—muscles 
weak, 

If no effort—muscles strong. 

(Chew FLEERS regularly and 

notice the difference. Strong 

muscles don’t tire quickly.) ape 


FLEERS 


1 : 
| | 
CDubble Bubble | 
| CHEWING GUM | 
| 

| | 
| | 
| | 





... take this coupon to any store that sells 
FLEERS DUBBLE BUBBLE GUM, and get 
one piece 


FREE of charge. Offer expires 


February 29, 1940. 

DEALERS: Please your customers... accept 
Fleers sampling coupons. Your wholesale dis- 
tributor will redeem them at face value. 
WHOLESALERS: Coupons collected from your 


dealers will be redeemed at face value. It‘‘pays”’ 
to collect coupons; ask for profit details. 


FRANK H, FLEER CORP., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


E It’s FUN fo exercise for oral health 
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“Let's go home, Pinocchio,” Jiminy 
pleaded. “We'll never find Monstro in this 
big place. For all we know, we may be 
looking in the wrong ocean.” 

“No, Jiminy,” said Pinocchio. “Tll never 
give up! Never!” 

Not far away lay the Terror of the 
Deep, floating close to the surface, fast 
asleep. At times his broad back rose out 
of the water, to be mistaken by passing 
ships for a desert island. 

It was lucky for any ship close by that 
Monstro slept, for with but one flip of his 
tail he had been known to crush the stur- 
diest craft. As he snored the roars sounded 
like a tempest. It seemed impossible that 
anything could live within those crushing 
jaws. 


he at the far end of the long, dark cav- 
‘ern formed by the whale’s mouth lived 
a strange household. A kindly old man, 
whose skin was as pale as white paper, 
a small black kitten, whose ribs nearly 
pierced his fur, and a tiny goldfish, who 
swam weakly around in her bowl. 

The old wood carver had constructed a 
crude home, furnished with broken pack- 
ing cases from ships the whale had swal- 
lowed. He had salvaged a lantern, pots 
and pans, and a few other necessities of 
life. But his stock of food was now very 
low. The lantern sputtering above his table 
was almost out of oil. The end was near. 

Every day he fished in the mouth of the 
whale; but when Monstro slept, nothing 
entered that dark cavern. Now there was 
only a shallow pool of water, and it was 
useless to fish. 

“Not a bite for days, Figaro,” Geppetto 
said. “If Monstro doesn’t wake up soon, it 
will be too bad for us. I never thought it 
would end like this!” He sighed mourn- 
fully. “Here we are, starving in the belly 
of a whale. And Pinocchio—poor little 
Pinocchio!” Geppetto was obliged to raise 
his thin voice to a shout, to be heard above 
the whale’s snoring. 

The old wood carver looked tired and 
worn. He had never been so hungry in his 
whole life. Figaro was hungry, too. He 
stared greedily at little Cleo, swimming 
slowly about her bowl. 

As Geppetto went wearily back to his 
fishing, the kitten began to sneak toward 
Cleo’s bowl. But the old man saw him. 

“Scat!” shouted Geppetto. “You beast! 
You dog! Shame on you, Figaro, chasing 
Cleo, after the way I’ve brought you up!” 

The hungry kitten scuttled away to a 
corner, to try to forget the pangs that 
gnawed him. Just then Geppetto felt a 
nibble at his line. He pulled it up in great 
excitement. 

“It’s a package, Figaro!” he cried. 
“Maybe it’s food. Sausage or cheese—” 

But when the water-soaked package 
was unwrapped, it contained only a cook- 
book! What a grim trick Fate had played! 

“Oh, oh,” groaned Geppetto. “I am so 
hungry! If only we had something to 
cook! Anything—” 

He turned the pages, his mouth water- 
ing at the pictured recipes. “ ‘101 Ways to 
Cook Fish,’” he read. Suddenly his eyes 
were drawn, as if by a magnet, to Cleo. He 
could almost see the melted butter siz- 
zling! As in a nightmare, he walked 
toward the goldfish bowl. 

But as he started to scoop his little pet 
out and put her in the frying pan, the old 
man realized he could never do this thing. 

“Dear Cleo,” he begged, “forgive me! If 
we must die, let us die as we have lived— 
friends through thick and thin!” 

It was a solemn moment. All felt that 
the end was near. 

Then the whale moved! 

“He’s waking up!” cried Geppetto. “He’s 
opening his mouth!” 

Monstro made an upward lunge, and 


through his jaws rushed a wall of black | 
Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 





now: EWS 


taking Vitamins! 





1. DELICIOUS! With the delicious, refresh- 
ing flavor of COCOMALT you now get Vita- 
mins A, Biand D! COCOMALT mixes readily 
with milk. 3 glasses a day give the average 
person his minimum daily requirements of 
Vitamins A, B1 and D! 






2. BETTER! Many biologists agree that“ it’s 
better to take your vitamins with food ele- 
ments. Vitamin D needs calcium and phos- 
phorus to do its work—and COCOMALT con- 
tains these valuable minerals, plus iron for 


the blood. 


AS 
3. INEXPENSIVE! Despite its vitamin for- 
tification, COCOMALT costs no more than be-. 
fore. Grocery and drug stores everywhere 
carry the new COCOMALT—or can get it for 
you at once. Start taking delicious, energiz- 
ing, vitamin-giving COCOMALT today! 


HOW THE VITAMINS HELP YOU 
A-—helps build natural resistance to colds; bene- 
ficial to eyes. 


By—an aid to growth, appetite and digestion; a 
help to calm nerves. 


D—with calcium and phosphorus, helps build strong 
teeth and bones, Aids in prevention of rickets. 
VITAMINS FOR VITALITY — COCOMALT 
FOR VITAMINS IN THE BETTER WAY 
—-WITH IMPORTANT MINERALS 


BY THE GLASSFUL 





water. With it came fish—a whole school | 


of fish! Hundreds of them. 

“Food!” yelled Geppetto, seizing his 
pole. “Tuna fish! Oh, Figaro, Cleo! We are 
saved!” 

And he began to pull fish after fish out 
of the water. 

When Monstro awoke, opened his eyes, 
and saw the school of tuna ‘approaching, 
he threshed the ocean into turmoil for 
miles around. 

Pinocchio noticed every creature in the 
sea taking flight, but he did not under- 
stand the reason until he saw the whale 
coming toward him. Then he knew. 

“Monstro!” he shrieked. “Jiminy, swim 
for your life!” For although he had long 
been in search of the Terror of the Deep, 
a mere look at those crushing jaws was 
enough to make him flee in terror. 

But nothing in Monstro’s path could 


escape. He swallowed hundreds of tuna at | 
one gulp. Into that huge maw finally went | 


Pinocchio! 


At last, completely satisfied, the whale | 


grunted and settled down in his watery 
bed for another nap. 

“Hey!” cried a small, shrill voice. “Blub- 
bermouth! Let me in!” 


It was Jiminy, clinging to an empty | 


bottle, bobbing up and down outside Mon- 
stro’s jaws, begging to be swallowed, too. 

But the whale paid no attention, except 
to settle farther into the water. The little 
cricket was left alone, except for a flock 
of seagulls, who began to swoop down and 
peck at him. He raised his umbrella and 
drove them away, got inside the bottle, 
and prepared to wait for Pinocchio. 


ete the whale, although Geppetto’s 
bin was already heaped, he was still at 
work pulling in tuna. 

“There’s enough food to last us for 
months,” he told Figaro joyfully. “Wait, 
there’s another big one!” 
~~He scarcely noticed a ‘shrill little cry 
of “Father!” 

“Pinocchio?” the old man asked himself 
in wonderment, and turned around. There, 
standing before him, was his puppet! 

“Pinocchio!” he exclaimed joyfully. “Are 
my eyes telling me the truth? Are you 
really my own dear Pinocchio?” 

Geppetto was not the only one who was 
glad. Figaro licked Pinocchio’s face, and 
little Cleo turned somersaults. 

“You see, we have all missed you,” said 
Geppetto fondly. “But you’re sneezing! 
You’ve caught cold, Son! You shouldn't 
have come down here! Sit down and rest. 
Give me your hat!” 

But while Pinocchio was removing his 
hat, old Geppetto noticed those hated 
donkey ears for the first time. 

“Pinocchio!” cried Geppetto, shocked. 
“Those ears!” 

Pinocchio hung his head in shame. “I’ve 
got a tail, too,” he admitted sadly. “Oh, 
Father!” And he turned his head away. 

“Never mind, Son,” Geppetto comforted 
him. “The main thing is that we are all 
together again.” 

Pinocchio brightened up. “The main 
thing is to figure out a way to get out of 
this whale!” 

“ve tried everything,” said Geppetto 
hopelessly. “I even built a raft!” 

“That’s it!” cried Pinocchio. “When he 
opens his mouth, we'll float out on the 
raft!” 

“Oh, no,” argued Geppetto. “When he 
opens his mouth, everything comes in— 
nothing goes out. Come, we are all hun- 
gry. I will cook a fish dinner! Help me 
build a fire.” 

“That’s it, Father!” interrupted Pinoc- 
chio. “We'll build a great big fire!” And 
he began to throw into the fire everything 
he could get his hands on. 

“Not the chairs!” warned Geppetto. 
“What. will.we-sit on?” 
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Doctors know that babies do better 
when the milk diet is supplemented 
with vegetables and fruits early in life. 
. - SPECIALLY PREPARED vegetables 

y and fruits add minerals and vitamins to 
the diet which help babies grow big 
and strong. 

Libby’s Baby Foods are reliable 
sources of these nutrients. They are 
carefully prepared under conditions de- 
signed to retain minerals and vitamins 
to a high degree. 

AND IN ADDITION, Libby uses an 
exclusive process to make Libby’s Baby 


DIFFERENT from a few 





i 


The Council on Foods 
of the American Med- 
ical Association has 
accepted Libby’s Bab 
Foods as being suitable 
for use by infants as 
young as = 


NTC ee 


one or two 
months. 
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juice 
Ne pattbS oes, a woitious Soup Foods extra easy to digest. 
No.2 vein, SHINE No. Nero First they are strained through fine- 
ai ; 
oe B. sots cose meshed sieves—and then they are spe- 


cially homogenized to make them extra 
smooth, extra fine in texture. 

ASK YOUR DOCTOR when your 
baby can start on Libby’s specially pre- 
pared foods! 


COPR, 1939, LIBBY, MONEILL & Lissy 
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HOMOGENIZED™* Bee. We 
a9} a oy New Booklet about 
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BABY FOODS 


Baby’s First Vegetables and Fruits 








YA Baby Feeding —FREE 
NEG#) Libby, McNei 
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The old man gathered poor Pinocchio 


“We won't need chairs,” shouted Pinoc- 
chio. “Father, don’t you understand? We'll 
build a big fire and make Monstro sneeze! 
When he sneezes, out we go! Hurry!” 

As the fire began to smoke, they got 
the raft ready. 

“It won’t work, Son,” Geppetto insisted 
mournfully. 

But before long the whale began to 
grunt and cough. Suddenly he drew in 
his breath and gave a monstrous SNEEZE! 

_ Out went the raft, past those crushing 
jaws, into the sea. 

“We made it!” 
“Father, we’re free!” 

But they were not yet free. The angry 
whale saw them and lunged ferociously 
after their frail raft. He hit it squarely, 
splintering it into thousands of pieces. 
Pinocchio and Geppetto swam for their 
lives, with Monstro, the Terror of the 
Deep, in full pursuit. 

The old man clung weakly to a board. 
He knew he could never reach land. But 
there was still hope for Pinocchio. 

“Save yourself, my boy!” cried Geppetto. 
“Swim for shore, and don’t worry about 
me. 

But the brave puppet swam to his 
father and managed to keep him afloat. 
Giant waves swept them toward the dark, 
forbidding rocks that lined the shore. Even 
if they escaped Monstro, they would surely 
be crushed to death. 

But between two of the rocks there was 
a small, hidden crevice. By some miracle, 
Pinocchio and Geppetto were washed 
through this crevice into a small, sheltered 
lagoon. Again and again the furious whale 
threw his bulk against the rocks on the 
other side. His quarry had escaped! 

But alas, when Geppetto sat up dizzily, 
220 


shouted Pinocchio. 


he saw poor Pinocchio lying motionless 
beside him, still and pale. The heartbroken 
old man knelt and wept bitterly, certain 
his wooden boy was dead. 

The gentle waves carried a fishbowl up 
onto the beach. It was Cleo, and to the 
edge of the bowl clung a bedraggled kitten, 
Figaro. But even they were no comfort 
to Geppetto now. A bottle bobbed up out 
of the water. Inside it rode Jiminy Cricket. 
He saw what had happened and longed 
to comfort Geppetto; but his own heart 
was broken. 

The sorrowful old man finally gathered 
poor Pinocchio in his arms, picked up his 
pets, and started home. They, too, felt sad, 
for they knew Geppetto was lonelier than 
he had ever been before. 

When they reached home, it no longer 
seemed a home; it was dark and cheerless. 
Geppetto put Pinocchio on the workbench, 
buried his face in his hands, and prayed. 

Suddenly a ray of starlight pierced the 
gloom. It sought out the lifeless figure of 
the puppet. A voice that seemed to come 
from the sky said—as it had said before— 
“Prove yourself brave, truthful, and unself- 
ish, and some day you will be a real boy!” 

The old man saw and heard nothing. 
But Pinocchio stirred, sat up, and looked 
around. He saw the others grieving, and 


wondered why. Then he looked down at ~ 


himself, felt of his arms and legs, and 
suddenly realized what had happened. 

“Father!” he cried. “Father, look at me!” 

Pinocchio was alive—really alive. No 
longer a wooden puppet, but a real, flesh- 
and-blood boy! 

Geppetto stared unbelievingly. Once 
more he picked Pinocchio up in his arms 
and hugged him, and cried—this time for 
joy. Again a miracle had been performed. 


in his arms, and started sorrowfully home 


This was truly the answer to his wish— 
the son he had always wanted! 

What did they do.to celebrate? Geppetto 
made’ a:fire, and soon the house was as 
warm and cozy as ever. He started all the 
.‘oceks, and played the music box. Figaro 
turned somersaults, and Cleo raced madly 
about her bowl. Pinocchio flew to get his 
precious toys, and even the toys seemed 
gayer than ever. 

As for Jiminy Cricket, he was the hap- 
piest and proudest of all. For on his lapel 
he wore a beautiful badge of shining gold. 

THE END 


Jiminy Cricket got a beauti- 
ful badge of shining gold 





IN ONE PLEASANT HOUR! 


























If you are not receiving regular Avon service, mail a postcard to 
Avon Products, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Our Representa- 
tive in your community will call—without obligation on your part. 
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When the AVON Representative visit- 
ed my home] selected these beautiful 
AVON Gift Sets for everybody... sit- 
ting right here in my living room!... ute rush for me—THANKS TO AVON! 


Ask the AVON Representative! 


There are 35 delightful AVON Gift Sets! The AVON Representative will help 
you make your selection right in your home. She saves you from the rush, 
fuss and bother of going from place to place. AVON products are delivered to 
you fresh (never sold in stores). 53 years experience gives you unsurpassed, 
guaranteed quality, at reasonable prices! Good Housekeeping approved. 
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Lovely Gift Sets for Everyone! 


A Cousin Betty will adore this AVON “Gold 
Box”: Contains 3 exquisite perfumes, $1.25. 


B For mysister Jane—AVON Make-Up Ensem- 
ble: Face Powder, Rouge, Lipstick, $1.56. 


C Just the thing for Mother, this charming 
AVON Mayfair! Large box of Face Pow- 
der, a Double Compact, Perfume—$3.57. 


D My husband will !ike AVON Country Club: 
Shaving Cream, Lotion, Talc—$1.00. 


E For Aunt Helen—AVON Lavender Ensem- 
ble: Soap, Toilet Water, Sachet—$1.50. 


F And for special friends—AVON Fantasy in 
Jasmine: Soap, Bath Salts—just $1.35. 








I shall really evjoy Christmas this year. 
There'll be no tiresome tramping 
around through crowds, no last-min- 
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It’s the HE and the 


© 


Ir somesopy will lift up the corner of a 
convenient incinerator can, we’ll drop a 
couple of Alleged Thinkers into it. 


What we mean is this: We keep hear- 
ing that there’s no more housekeep- 
ing to be done. Just plain nonsense. 
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Sure your GRANDMA had to get up 
early and milk the cow and make the 
soap and set the bread. And after whip- 
ping a stubbarn wood stove into a whim- 
per she’d start the preserves boiling. 
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Bor we KNOW a little new-day wife 
who could make her grandmother scream 
for help. This young modern works eight 
hours a day in an office. And after that, 
for another eight hours, she keeps house 
—and glories in it. Why, she wouldn’t 
trade you a minute of that second eight 
hours for all the emancipation of women 
in the book. 


Furthermore, she doesn’t intend to 
keep up that business grind all her life. 
One of these days, she hopes, she’ll start 
buying pink-and-blue ribbon and be so 
gloriously happy about it that every 


Good Housekeeping Magazine awards a Seal of 
Approval to household appliances, equipment, 
utensils, soaps and cleansers which pass the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE tests for quality, 


efficiency and service 


. .. Likewise, foods, cos- 
metics and a limited category of pharmaceutical 
supplies which meet the chemical and “practical- 





“career” girl from here to breakfast will 
grind her teeth in frustrated envy. 


Then the housekeeping will begin in 
earnest. This little missus will have to 
learn ten thousand things grandma never 
knew about. Her house will be cleaner, 


better managed, run with more brains - 


but with no less attention or concentra- 
tion. Her chances of bearing and saving 
her child are far better than in the ’90’s 
—because she knows how to do things. 


WHERE DOES SHE LEARN ALL THIS? 
How does it all happen? Well, she gets 
some of it in school. She gets more from 
her mother. Not much that’s new, how- 
ever. The government may furnish her 
with a pamphlet or the services of a 
Miss So-and-So-who-has-a-theory. 





Bot mostty this grand little realist wil 
turn to a good woman’s magazine. An 
“old-fashioned woman’s” magazine, 
if you will. One that ‘still believes in 


SHE of it! 


kitchens and washing machines and 
brooms and things. 


SHE WON’T TURN DRUDGE. She won’t 
forget her rouge and nail polish. All that 
is in the same magazine. 


But she’ll make papa’s salary roll two 
ways-to-the penny. She’ll cut corners and 
turn tricks that will.strain your credu- 
lity. She’ll find out the best brands and 
how to buy ’em—the best methods and 
how to apply ’em and the best bargains 
and where to get ’em. 





He wm se as PROUD OF HER—and as 
careless about showing it—as grandpa 
was. He will go on being a man and She 
will go on being a woman this genera- 
tion and, it is to be hoped, for a couple 
of thousand generations more. God bless 
?em both! 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, with 
all its testing and all its guaranteeing of 
the products in its pages, is glad to be 
the source of what She seems to have 
learned so suddenly. ; Pin. 


And a hundred years from now Good 
Housekeeping may go the way of Godey’s 
Lady Book or it may be delivered by 
rocket cars. But then, and long after 
then, there will still be some enlightened 
way of helping the “She’s” be the kind 
of housekeepers that make the “He’s” 
the same lovable, clumsy and depend- 
able partners in the only really impor- 


tant business in the world. 
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Ae fo Goop HousekEEPING MAGAZINE 


use” tests of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU are privi- 
leged to display the Bureau Seal of Approval 
- . » The Good HOUSEKEEPING ADVERTISING GUARANTY 
appears in each issue of Good Housekeeping 
on page 6. You are invited to turn to that page 
now and see for yourself how you, as a con- 
sumer, are being protected by this service.. 
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SO LITTLE IN PRICE AND USEFUL AND NICE! 


For $1 or less you can be Bright and 
Original. Give the Snow Flower Box, for 
instance ... such a pretty Christmasy name! 
Or the trim, tasteful Colonial Box. Or cater 
to the kitchen with gypsy-striped towels 
and dish-cloths in the Pantry Box. It’s fun, 
too, to 


gift sets with individual 


make up 





annon towels, Zoc to $ 





group of new 





jinning with the Basket and reading clockwise: the Floral Square e the Colonial Box e 
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FOR A DOLLAR OR MORE PRESENTS GALORE! 
At $1.95 to $2.95 the choice widens, Cannon 
matched sets grow more luxurious, and the 
boxes are so pretty that she’ll love them 
The 


saucy little Hat Box makes you famous 
for finding “such clever things.” And the 
Plumed Box is an aristocrat . .. send it 


as much as she loves the towels! 


anywhere with your engrayed card! 


Blossom Oval Box e Snow Flower Box 
Americannon towels e the Hat Box e Gold Treasure Chest e Pantry Box e Royal Plumes Box e and the Glamour Box 


FIT FOR A QUEEN IN A BEAUTY-BATH SCENE! 


With $3.95 to $4.95 you can give gifts in 
the grand manner! Look for magnificent 
matched sets of Cannon towels, bath mats 
and wash-cloths in the Americannon ‘series. 
Look for the festive Floral Square and rich 
Gold Treasure Chest. There’s a bow-tied 
Wicker Basket, too, that you'll buy and 


never give away ... it’s that appealing! 
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Protect your smile. Let Ipana 
and massage help keep your 
gums firm and teeth sparkling! 


EW thrills can match the first glimpse 

of a woman who is truly, breathlessly 
beautiful! For each man’s eyes exclaim, 
“Here at last is the loveliness men dream 
of!” How eagerly they pause for the 
sparkling promise of her smile. 

For hers should be the smile to match 
such beauty—a warming, sparkling smile 
of bright teeth and firm, healthy gums. 


“PINK” ON MY 
TOOTH BRUSH! SO J - 
THATS WHAT IS 
CLOUDING 

MY SMILE 


MY DENTIST WAS RIGHT! 

MY SMILE IS BRIGHTER 
—THANKS TO IPANA 
AND MASSAGE 





But how tragic when—as so often hap- 
pens—that smile, so eagerly awaited, re- 
veals dull teeth and dingy gums! 

Don’t risk your own good looks with 
such shocking neglect! Any time you see 
“pink” on your tooth brush, heed the 
warning and see your dentist. 


NEVER IGNORE “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


It may not mean trouble, but let him de- 
cide. He may tell you it’s simply a case of 
gums denied exercise by modern creamy 
foods, gums that need more exercise. And 


{ JOAN, WHERE HAVE 
YOU BEEN HIDING 
THAT LOVELY SMILE? 

| WANT EVERY 
DANCE TONIGHT 





very often he'll suggest “the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

‘For Ipana Tooth Paste, with massage, 
is designed to help gums as well as clean 
teeth. After you brush your teeth, mas- 
sage a little Ipana into your gums. Circu- 
lation speeds up in the gums—lazy gums 
awaken. They tend to become firmer, 
healthier, more resistant to trouble. 

Get a tube of economical Ipana at 
your druggist’s. Start today with Ipana 
and massage—one helpful way to bright- 
er teeth, firmer gums—a radiant smile. 


lpana 





GET THE NEW 22:22 TOOTH BRUSH 


The brush with the TWISTED HANDLE (see above). Designed with the aid of 1000 dentists to clean teeth clean and make gum massage easy. 
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Also: First of a series of articles on American women in 


Roosevelt. Stories by Margaret Culkin Banning, Brooke 
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Wie you've got the sniffles, a chill, 
and your throat feels irritated, it’s 
a sign that germs are probably at work in 
mouth and throat. 

Sometimes they can be killed in suffi- 
cient numbers or kept under control so 
that Nature can halt the infection... 
throw off the cold. 

If you have any symptoms of trouble, 
start gargling with full strength Listerine 
Antiseptic and keep it up. Countless peo- 
ple say it’s a wonderful first aid and 8 
years of scientific research back them up. 
Tests during this period actually showed 
fewer and milder colds for Listerine Anti- 
septic users... fewer sore throats, too. 

Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 


gargling, 


The two drawings at left 


reductions oO! 





and after garg 


AFTER even one! 





on throat surfaces to kill millions of the 
secondary invaders—germs that many 
authorities say help to complicate a cold 
and make it so troublesome. 


Actual tests showed germ reductions 
on mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 
96.7% even 15 minutes after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle. Up to 80% one 
hour later. 

In view of this evidence, don’t you 
think it is a wise precaution to use Lister- 
ine Antiseptic systematically during fall, 
winter, and spring months when colds 
are a constant menace to the health of 
the entire family? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTE HOW LISTERINE GARGLE REDUCED GERMS 
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“gi OOKING back over the rec- 
ords, we find that on this page, 
‘twenty-five years ago, we ad- 
vocated a women’s war upon 
war. The First World War was 
then digging in for its long and bloody 
struggle; but it had already put an 
end to what had been called the 
“Women’s War’—the fight for suf- 
frage. In England particularly, this 
fight had been a bitter one, or so it 
seemed to a world that took the fabled 
gaiety of Vienna as something to 
emulate, ignoring sights and sounds 
that it did not care to understand. It 
was rude of women to make such a 
fuss over the vote, in the mistaken 
belief that they could make the world 
better and safer if they had it. Some 
of the things the women had done had 
shocked that same complacent world. 
They had “battled” with the police; 
they had hurled stones through win- 
dows; they had chained themselves 
to lampposts and gratings, from which 
they had been removed forcibly, 
screaming and scratching. Such vio- 
lence—in a world that seemed all 
right, until an Austrian Archduke 
went motoring of a Sunday morning. 
We said then: “Now the Women’s 
War is at truce because a men’s war 
is on, and when men fight, everything 
else has to be subordinated to that 
business. Never mind the broken 
hearts and the mangled, bleeding 
bodies; without them a men’s war 
would be a fizzle. The more blood 
there is shed the greater is the glory 
to the victor. Some of the most mar- 
velous devices of this wonderful age 
of invention have only one purpose, 
the wholesale destruction of men in 
war, and day by day the evidence 
grows that the devices are working 
devilishly well... .” 

Women—some women—had seen 
the menace in the world’s bristling 
guns, and were hoping they could 
somehow be kept silent. But “It will 
never come” had been the denial for 
a generation of Europe’s preparation 
for war: it would be too horrible to 
contemplate. But it did come, and as 
it grew in intensity and spread its 
hatreds over the world, people said 
hopefully, “It will be the last great 
war.” To that we replied: “Why will 
it be the last great war? Not because 
of the horror or the carnage or ‘the 
cost of it. Other wars have been rela- 
tively as great, and still men fight. If 
this really is, as some say, a war 
against war, if the battle flags go from 
the last red field of this conflict to be 
forever furled, it will be because a 
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finer, completer democracy than we 
have yet known is seeded in it—a 
democracy that shall not arbitrarily 
reduce to voicelessness the mothers of 
its men, but shall take counsel of 
them, whether they will permit the 
doing of anything that kills men or 
debauches them or makes them less 
than free.” 

And the Second World War came— 
with everybody aware of its cost, of 
its uselessness, of the brutality it 
would let loose. It came because it is 
the perfect flowering of the seeds 
sown in the first one—seeds, not of 
democracy, whose fruitage would be 
some sort of brotherhood of man, but 
seeds of vindictiveness, of despair, of 
world-wide economic confusion. It— 
this Second World War—will end 
with the old policies strengthened, 
with Hate sitting at the head of the 
council table and everything taught 
by the last war forgotten. Men will 
say, “We did not go far enough be- 
fore; this time we will make harsher 
terms and enforce them.” 

We hope the United States sits at 
that council table—not, please God, 
as a participant in the war, but as one 
nation wise enough to stay out of it, 
and strong enough, unbiased enough 
to make our plea for a lasting peace — 
not go again unheeded. We shall 
strengthen our position if, as the con- 
flict drags on its bloody, costly way, 
we make it clear that we are unalter- 
ably oppesed to war—this war or any 
other—and will not be drawn in un- 
less we are forced to defend our- 
selves. This may not be so easy as 
it sounds, for ,emotions are easily 
aroused, and we should be building 
up against them a wall of calm deter- 
mination that cannot easily be broken 
down. And to that task we call the — 
women of America. Peace for our 
country is in their hands; if they 
will grasp it firmly, they can assure 
it. Let them be propagandists for 
peace; here, there, and everywhere 
let them talk peace. And with their 
talk let them mingle prayers for 
peace. And let them make sure 
that their Senators and Congressmen 
know that they are working and 
praying, praying and working. With 
these two powerful weapons—prop- 
aganda and prayer—at their com- 
mand, our women can make peace 
seem, as it really is, so precious that 
we as a nation will do our best to 
keep it. 


WILLIAM KRED, ERICK BIGELOW 


Within thememory of mennowliving, 
the slightest surgical operation was 
a terrible ordeal—before anesthesia. 
Today, under the trained hands and 
special technic of the modern anes- 
thetist, a patient drifts off to blessed 
sleep almost as casually as in his 
own bed. 

And just as the patient has complete 
faith in the skill of the anesthetist, 
so does the latter have complete con- 
fidence in the Squibb name and the 
Squibb control number on an anes 
thetic product. 

There is a Squibb control number 
on the steel cylinder pictured aboye 
—9D3632. It identifies the particular 
unit of anesthetizing gas within the 
cylinder. The same number followed 
that anesthetic through every stage 


of manufacture. Under 9D3 

the Squibb Laboratories, is filed a 
complete history of the product’s 
making—analysis of raw materials 
used; description of tests made; which 
Squibb chemists made them; when; 
with what results. 


Thus. the individual control num- 
ber is actually an added guarantee to 
the doctor, by Squibb, that every 
detail of the product is right. You in 
your own home have this same guar- 
antee on every Squibb product that 
you use. For there is an individual 
control number on e erything made 
by Squibb, whether an anesthetic 

for the operating room or 


Squibb Mineral Oil, Aspirin, Milk of 


Magnesia, or Cod Liver Oil for your 
bathroom medicine cabinet. 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 


AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 
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THIS IS YOUR GUARANTY 


yF you purchase any product advertised in this issue of Good House- 

keeping Magazine within one year following its date and find the 
product unsatisfactory, we will carefully investigate your complaint and 
if the product is defective or is not as advertised herein, it will be re- 
placed or your money refunded. 


All products advertised are carefully examined by Good Housekeeping’s 
technical staff to determine if they are satisfactory and if they will perform 
what is promised for them and do what it is claimed they will do as 
stated in their advertisements in Good Housekeeping. The Good House- 
keeping Guaranty applies to all products and services advertised in Good 
Housekeeping—and only to such products or services. 


_ The award of our Seal of Approval to products is independent of adver- 
using in Good Housekeeping Magazine.* Products that come under. the 
class.fication of mechanical household equipment, devices and utensils, and 
household soaps and cleansers are tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Foods, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals are tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 

Products that bear the Good Housekeeping Seals of Approval must be 
actually advertised in our Magazine to come under our Guaranty. 

* As a matter of fact of all the products that have received the Seal of 
Approval less than 30% have ever been advertised in Good Housekeeping. 
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dets the vole! 


@ Im sixty-seven cities and towns, 
scattered all over the country, inde- 
pendent research workers recently 
conducted a unique poll. They inter- 
viewed wives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of meat dealers, asked ‘“‘What 
brand of ham doyou think is the best?” 

Swift’s Premium won overwhelm- 
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Throughout the nation, meat dealers’ wives 

were polled on their preference in ham. 

“Swift's Premium!’’ was the choice of these 
women who know fine meats. 





Independent investigators, calling in 
person or by’ phone, asked “‘What brand 
of ham do you think is the best?” 


ingly! ... it got more votes than its 
two nearest competitors combined! 

It’s only natural that Swift’s Premium 
should be the choice of women who 
know fine meats. For it’s the ham of 
marvelous flavor. 

Nowadays all of the better brands 
are tender. But Swift’s Premium, ten- 


The votes—tabulated by trained work- 
ers—showed a landslide for one par- 
ticular ham. Swift's Premium! 


der as spring chicken, has a flavor you 
get in no other ham—a special mild- 
ness and richness . . . from Swift’s 
secret Brown Sugar Cure. A distinc- 
tive mellow tang... from Swift’s way 
of Smoking in Ovens. 

Some night soon, try Swift’s Premium 
Ham. You’ll taste the difference! 


In the red and white 
wrapper, ham that’s 
ready to eat! «é 













Say Swift's 
Premium for the 
finest meats: 


Beef 
® Ham Bacon 
For easy cook- mR <e Veal Lamb 
ing at home, ~~ Table-Ready Meats 
in the blue and 
white wrapper Poultry 


HOLIDAY HAM. (A Martha Logan recipe!) 
Wrap your Swift’s Premium Ham loosely in the 
inner wrapper or in clean wrapping paper. Bake 
fat side up, on rack in open pan, in a slow oven 
(325° F.), without water. For cooking times, read 
tag attached to each ham. Remove paper and 
skin; dot with cloves; glaze, and brown in hot 
oven (400°F.). Serve with it giant ripe olives 
heated, and grapefruit sections buttered, sugared, 
and salted*before broiling. 





REMEMBER, THE MEAT MAKES THE MEAL 
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TOP OFF YOUR THANKSGIVING DINNER WITH THIS 
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LACY TOP CRANBERRY PIE 







Cc AM S Flaky, tender, with tangy truit filling 
21% cups cranberries 114 cups sugar 
1}4 cups apples, chopped 3 tablespoons water 





1 recipe Spry Pie Crust 


Combine cranberries, apples, sugar and water. Let stand 
while rolling pastry. 
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REAMS SO EASILY— | it an’, your Spry cakes, too. 





{ a ; sc is § a Roll 14 of dough and line a 9-inch pie plate. Roll re- 
; BLVES finer grained cake vies Purer that means no fry maining half of dough and cut in narrow strips about 
an’ pastry that melts in your in’ smell’ to pester you when 34-inch wide. 
3) ? in? ? Fill pie shell with fruit mixture. Place pastry strips 
mouth, Saiyie Aunt Jenny. you ne fryin An foods are o on top, crisscrossing them to make an attractive lattice 
Stays fresh longer—see what crispy an digestible. Spry an top. Moisten edge of pie, place strip of dough around rim 
adel: fl : S l : ll th and press together with fork. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
a delicate Mavor your pie crust pry only gives you ail three 50 to 60 minutes. See if you ever tasted such flaky, 
has. Try thisCranberry Apple of these big advantages. Be tender pastry as you can make this easy Spry way. 
Pie. Folks willjust rave about smart, change to Spry now!” SPRY PIE CRUST : 
214 cups sifted all-purpose flour 34 cup Spry 
1 teaspoon salt 5 tablespoons water “Handiese 
Sift flour and salt together. Add 144 of Spry and cutin yp? 
PURER until mixture is as fine as meal. So quick and easy with ever says 
triple-creamed Spry. Add remaining Spry and continue Aunt Jenny. 
Al [ a= cutting until particles are size of navy bean. Sprinkle all “Wh y, t he 
the water over top of mixture. With a fork, stir water ’ i 
VEGETABLE into mixture to form a dough. top s always 
(All measurements in these recipes are level.) just wh oe 
you want it. 
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( THE NEW 1940 RINSO 

GIVES UP TO 3 TIMES 
AS MUCH SUDS 

AS SOAPS THAT DO 

NOT CONTAIN ITS NEW 

“SUDS- BOOSTER“ 




























| USE RINSO FOR TUB WASHING. 
ITS ACTIVE, LONG-LASTING SUDS 
SOAK OUT DIRT WITHOUT HARD 
SCRUBBING OR BOILING. AND 
RINSO'S GRAND FOR DISHES, 
TOO —SO KIND TO HANDS ( 






NEW, RICHER 
RINSO PREVENTS 
THE HARD-WATER 
SCUM THAT GREYS 
CLOTHES = DUELS 
CQLORS 



















RINSO WASHES 
CLOTHES AS MUCH AS 
10 SHADES WHITER 
THAN OLD-FASHIONED 
BAR AND PACKAGE 
SOAPS WE ONCE USED 
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YES... AND “og 
NOT ONE...NOT JUST A FEW }_ 


RINSO IS SAFE Yee 

















« COLORS —GREAT A> ...BUT THE MAKERS _ 
| ss FOR EXTRA Vo 33 FAMOUS o 
\ DIRTY CLOTHES WASHERS 
RECOMMEND 





ME 







> 7 IN 3 SIZES... 
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mg@iEGLECTED for many years, 
shorts today are starting a new 

and infinitely promising career. 
While the full-length film has 

\ been pampered and petted and 
lavishly mounted, the short has 

had to makeshift with minute funds, 
poor actors, completely unimaginative 
treatment, and fourth-rate production. 
It has a longer and more impressive his- 
tory than the feature, can trace its fore- 
bears all the way back to the invention 
of the camera; but until recently few 
companies have tried to make honest, in- 
telligent use of the terse little two-reeler. 

It was toward the end of the last cen- 
tury that pictures first jumped out of the 
family album, where for years they had 
been impaled in all of their posed and 
inflexible splendor, to disport themselves, 
more or less naturally, on the screen. 

The earliest moving pictures are ob- 
jective and brief. They show a man 
crossing a street, a child timidly dunk- 
ing a toe in the ocean, a woman waving 
good-bye to a friend. Obviously the 
proud cameraman of the last century 
was so dazzled by the miracle of his 
new ability to catch the fleeting second 
and record it for eternity on a thin strip 
of celluloid that, pardonably, his judg- 
ment suffered and his capacity for select- 
ing the significant second was nil. 

He merely pointed his marvelous new 
camera, nose on, at the nearest and most 
convenient event, churned the crank for 
a few seconds, and lo! the next week he 
could flash this event on a screen. He and 
his friends were entranced. 

People, however, soon grow accus- 
tomed to new wonders, and before long 
they were tired of pointless episodes and 
ready for movies with action, character- 
ization, and plot. The camera became 
sophisticated. It began to tell stories. 


Great fun in the mov- 
ies along about 1912 


Several of these early movies have 
been collected by the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Film Library in New York, and are 
shown in the Museum theatre on cer- 
tain afternoons each week. Now that 
shorts are having a renascence, it is espe- 
cially interesting to examine their roots, 
to trace their historical development from 
the days of their glory, through the years 
of decline, to their current comeback. 

One of the movies’ first attempts to tell 
a story was a ghoulish one-reel piece, 
made in 1895, entitled The Execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

A buxom Mary, modishly dressed in a 
Gay-Nineties frock complete with wasp 
waist and bustle, proceeds to the block. 
Despairingly she clasps her hands, heaves 
a billowy sigh, and puts down her pretty 
head. The executioner raises an ax high 
in the air and brings it down on Mary’s 
neck. Then—oh, horrors! Mary’s head 
falls to the ground. The Queen and the 
first trick shot have both been success- 
fully executed. The first thriller has been 
filmed. The movies are off to a rousing 
start that will end goodness only knows 
where. 

The Great Train Robbery, a short 
made in 1903, is the real parent of 
modern movie technique. Longer than 
Mary’s film adventure, its story is full of 
action and suspense, its photography is 
surprisingly crisp and clear. 
The camera, directed by Edwin 
S. Porter, juggles bravely with 
time and space, going from a 
shot of the  stationmaster 
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Photo from Culver Service 


gagged and bound to a shot of the train 
rounding the bend and on to a close-up 
of the bandits waiting to rob her. 

Today it is an accepted tradition for 
the camera thus to jump briskly from one 
scene to another. But in 1903, when Por- 
ter joined together the apparently dis- 
associated sequences of his train robbery, 
he was pioneering. He produced a run- 
ning, smoothly flowing picture, and it 
proved to be a major step toward suc- 
cessful cinema narration. 

Before The Great Train Robbery, the 
camera had bulldog tenacity. Trained on 
one actor, it stuck with him through 
thick and thin. If he went to bed, the 
camera went to bed with him, watched 
him snore for a number of tedious feet, 
and arose with him the next morning. 
Early movies lagged, to phrase it mildly. 

They did not hit a sustained and rapid 
pace until Porter discovered that the 
easiest way to be rid of a pesky char- 
acter was to drop him, quite abruptly, 
and move on, without more ado, to an- 
other character and another scene, let- 
ting the spectator use his imagination to 
fill in gaps and to bridge transitions. 

After Porter several other interesting 
short movies were made. Then came 
D. W. Griffiths, and the hour-long movie 
usurped the screen. The short was kicked 
off somewhere and told to be funny. It 
took up with the custard pie and the 
Keystone Cops. 

Next it began to play with bathing 
beauties. During the war, the govern- 
ment asked (Continued on page 117) 
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OMETIMES a bland and inno- 

cent-looking magazine feature 

has a mad history. Consider, for 

example, our fashion picture 

this month (page 56) of Sherry 

and Jerry, both of whom qual- 
ify as three-year-olds. Their an- 
gelic faces give no hint of the fact 
that alone and unaided they made a 
circus of a prominent photographer’s 
studio, almost gave that volatile gen- 
tleman a nervous breakdown, and 
temporarily destroyed the morale of 
our entire fashion department. But 
that’s just what they did. 

All looks well in the photograph as 
Sherry and Jerry perch sedately on 
the sofa. But that picture was snapped 
only by the grace of heaven after five 
of the most raucous hours our fashion 
crew can remember. Among other 
whims, Sherry developed a passion 
for the champagne-bubble jewelry 
one of the editors was wearing. She 
wanted ’em; she wasn’t going to pose 
without ’em. She wept. Her nose ran. 
The photographer tore his hair. 

Jerry is double-jointed. It is his 
pride and joy that his knees will fly 
out in several directions at once. They 
flew out. All over the place. And each 
time the telephone rang, Jerry hurled 
himself past thé girl who usually at- 
tends to such calls, lifted the receiver 
himself, and announced categorically, 
“They’ve all gone!” 

Ann, the superb little girl facing 
the tots, had her less darling mo- 
ments, too. She came to rest on the 
arm of that chair only after censum- 
ing quantities of vanilla ice cream, 
spilling a pint or so on her dress (it 
had to be sent out for repairs twice 
before the picture could be shot) and 
on the Aubusson covering of the 
chair. Believe us, that was a morning. 

Fortunately for our shattered 
nerves, that was the day we were 
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scheduled to have lunch with Charles 
Hanson Towne, one of whose poems 
you will find on page 132. Lunching 
with Charlie Towne is always pleas- 
ant, and after such a morning it was 
positively soothing. We sat in a little 
French restaurant, where Charlie is 
so popular that there’s even a des- 
sert named after him—and discussed 
poetry. Since Charlie teaches a poetry 
class at Columbia University, we felt 
justified in asking him for a definition 
of poetry to pass along to you. He 
gave us a distinction between poetry 
and prose, which he admitted bor- 
rowing from Coleridge: ‘“Prose— 
words in their best order; poetry— 
the best words in their best order.” 
No wonder that among so many 
writers of verse, poets are so rare! 


and Charles Hanson Towne as a 

connoisseur of poetry have onething 
very much incommon: they’re always 
looking for new talent. This month 
the. outstanding newcomer in our 
fiction program is Howard Fast; a 
modest. young man of twenty-five, 
who says he began writing at the ten- 
der age of fourteen. He worked as a 
shipping clerk at $15 a week until he 
made his first big sale. Thereupon 
he left his job, got married, and has 
been writing successfully ever since. 
Historical backgrounds are his spe- 
cialty. Starting with ancient Babylon 
in his first pulp stories, he worked up 
through the American Revolution in 
national weeklies and novels to cov- 
ered-wagon days in this month’s pow- 
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Drawing by John Atherton 


erful story (page 24) of an Indian 
raid on pioneers trapped on the sun- 
baked Western plains. 

And speaking of newcomers, don’t 
miss the cartoon by Helen Hokinson 
hidden away in the back of this issue. 
It’s a real Christmas present. 


n our various travels we have run 
across Good Housekeeping writers 
in all sorts of unlikely places; but 
frankly, we never expected to en- 
counter one riding an_ elephant 
around Long Island. Last week, how- 


ever, we did. 


It ali took place at one of those out- 
door buffet luncheons where every- 
one comes in some outlandish cos- 
tume and tries to make a particularly 
dramatic entrance. Some people had 
arrived in a bright-red ambulance, 
siren wailing; others had appeared on 
a dog sled. Then suddenly there was 
a loud crunching sound and down 
the gravel path came Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and her husband, riding on 
the head of an enormous elephant. 
Subsequently it was explained that 
once upon a time the Skinners had 
betriended Frank Buck—which ex- 
plained the presence of the pachy- 
derm. 

To tell the truth, Cornelia, whose 
article last October on the difficulties 
of bicycle riding you may remember, 
looked as if she would gladly ex- 
change her seat for one on a bicycle 
or almost anywhere else. But Mr. 
Buck had evidently. sent his best- 
behaved beast. She knelt down to de- 
posit her passengers, then stood up, 
stretched out her trunk, calmly ap- 
propriated the lunch of a startled 
guest. Curtseying to him politely, she 
ate it at one gulp, paper plate and all. 

It was quite a party. You should 
have been there. 


THE STAFF 





Hobbies and housework make this the busiest room in the 
house, but the floor never shows it. Field is Armstrong’s Linoleum 
No. 0375, with Linostrip of oriental blue setting off the black 





floor. Sue, what a blessing it’s been 
in helping me take care of my career- 
minded family! My day used to be one 
long round of picking up and straighten- 
ing up. Seemed I had no time for the 
things I wanted to do. 


“Then I hit on the idea of this hobby 
room. Some good fairy led me to my local 
linoleum store, and to new freedom from 
floor-cleaning care. Why, even the surface 
where this new Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor joins the wall is rounded for somes 
cleaning. And have you noticed the walls? 
A damp cloth keeps them spotless! 
Armstrong’s Linowall, it’s called. 


“But the floor is my real hobby. Spilled 
things wipe right up. Occasionally I re- 
new the surface with Armstrong’s Lino- 
gloss Wax. And even in this busy room 


“Dee: LOOK so puzzled. I mean the 


PLAIN * INLAID * EMBOSSED * MARBELLE * JASPE * MONOBELLE © PRINTED * ARMSTRONG'S 





Wee 
cove and base. 


No. 706, with oriental blue Linostrip at ceiling. List of furnishings 
of this many-purpose room will be sent you free. Just write. 


Walls are washable Armstrong’s Linowall, Tan 
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my Armstrong Floor always looks its party 
best. That’s why, Sue, I’m planning to 
have Armstrong’ s Linoleum in every room 
in my house.” 


Could you do with more time for lei- 
sure? Would you like your home to always 
look its party best? ‘Then see the new 
work-free floors offered in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Once cemented in place over 
cushioning felt—the only approved method 
—your new Armstrong Floors will bless 
your home with beauty Beteainty that quiets 





“BEAUTY HINTS for the Home Decorator”’ tells 





and comforts footsteps, beauty that lasts. the whole fascinating story. Its color photographs 
7 will tempt you to plan rooms that are different. Sent 
Look for the name Armstrong’s on for 10¢ (outside U.S. A., 40¢). Armstrong Cork ( 
the back of the goods you buy. Floor Division, 3912 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Makers of cork produc ts since 1860) 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every room @ in the house 


QUAKER RUGS anc LINOWALL 
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Lee and trinkets surely have their 
place in the scheme of Christmas. But 
to practical people this joyous day calls 
for gifts of lasting worth that better 
express one’s deepest sentiments. So again 
this year General Electric has provided a 
rich array of gifts that bestow happiness 
throughout the year. 


What could the lady of your heart cherish 
more than a gift to preserve youth? These 
magic servants do just that. They bring her 
freedom from household drudgery that 
wears away youth. Yet they consume elec- 
tricity sparingly, and that itself is cheap — 
the more of it used the less it costs per unit. 


There are more than 150 G-E youth-saving 
appliances from which to choose. Your 
General Electric dealer is now featuring a 
“Treasure Island” display to make selec- 
tion easy. Prices begin at $1 and the 
higher-priced gifts are available on 
General Electric's easy payment plan. 


Remember — It’s So Easy To Stay Young Electrically 





1. G-E COFFEE MAKER—Assures uniformly 
perfect coffee every time. Easy to clean— 
easy to use—easy to pour from. Model 
shown, $5.95. Others from $4.95. 


2. G-E CLOCK—“‘The Dartmouth’’—A beauti- 
ul, accurate, electric timepiece for living 
room or dining room, writing desk or 
end table. Colorfully finished in facsimile 
green onyx. $7.95. — \ 


3. QUINCY—Leather and ebony finish, ma- 
hogany finish and blue leather, or mahog- 
any finish and wine leather, $9.95. See 
the whole range of General Electric self- 
starting clocks. 


_4. G-E MIXER—With triple beaters; whips, 
beats and mixes. Can be used at table or 
range. Complete with 2 bowls, at $17.25; 
with juice extractor, $19.45. (Other 
attachments at slight additional cost.) 


5. G-E IRON—Correct heat for safely ironing 
all fabrics. Weighs less than 5 Ibs. Model 
illustrated, $8.95—other General Electric 
Irons priced from $4.95. 


6. G-E AUTOMATIC TOASTER 
—Toast to your taste; 
delivered automatically. 
Two slices at once, done 
Just right. $16.00. 


All prices subject to 
territorial variations. 
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The Finest Refrigerator 
And Lowest Prices In 
_G-E History | 











ENERAL ELECTRIC’S Selective 

Air Conditions keep foods at 
their fullest, finest flavor, and pro- 
vide the most practical low-cost 
method of food preservation known 
today. If you could “go the limit” 
on what you spend, you still could 
buy no finer refrigerator—and to- 
day’s prices are the lowest in Gen- 
eral Electric’s entire history. 











Don’t go in for 
Rebound buying— 
Santa finds it 
Very trying. 


Keep a list from 
Every Yule— 
Christmas comes back, 
As a rule. 


Show her that 





Her choice was glad; ~ if Write and say ae 
Only don’t r, The gift was charming, ae 
Even if 





It was alarming. 


Go raving mad! T 


A wife who says 
The price is shocking 
Should be hanging 
Beside her stocking. 






“Can that be ME?” 


Perhaps you haven’t the 
curves of Carole Lombard, the 
youth of Ann Sheridan, or the 
dash of Joan Crawford. But 
some fashion editors seem to 
think you have. At least, that’s 
the impression you get when 
you pick up a fashion article 
and see the clothes you are 
being advised to wear shown 
only on professional models 
whose pulchritude nears per- 
fection. Will they look as well on you? 
Well, maybe. 

We were guilty of using that tech- 
nique ourselves. But please note the 
past tense. Perhaps you've already dis- 
covered that we have adopted a new 
technique—one which puts the accent 
on you! ; 

Since early this year many of our 
articles on clothes haven’t shown pro- 
fessional models at all, but women and 
girls from real life who never dreamed 
of modeling until we asked them. We 
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show various types—tall and_ short, 
hefty and lean, and just average. Then 
we dress them in clothes that flatter 
their good points and soft-pedal their 
faults. We show you the contrast be- 
tween right and wrong—between before 
and after. If you find that one of these 


models mirrors yourself, (and that’s 
our object), the result is a practical les- 
son in choosing and wearing clothes 
that lend your appearance those subtle 
but so desirable qualities called smart- 
ness and charm. 








What’s more, we don’t choose 
these clothes from some exclu- 
sive, expensive little shop. In- 
stead, they are selected from 
lines which are widely sold 
throughout the country. That’s 
done to help you find these 
clothes in your stores, so that 
you can put your lesson into 
practice, if you want to. Lead- 
ing department stores are glad 
to stock and feature these 
clothes in their window displays and 
advertising. In one month 99 stores in 
that many cities cooperated with us in 
this way. The names of cooperating 
stores are either given in our articles, 
or they may be obtained from us, so 
that you may order by mail if none of 
them is in your city. 

Goop HovusrexKEepine’s fashion pages, 
like every department of this magazine, 
are planned to give you the kind of 
helpful information you can put to 
practical use. 





NUCOA'S DELICIOUS FLAVOR, 
i=% SO GOOD ON BREAD, 


NUCOA GIVES WHOLESOME 
FOOD-ENERGY PLUS 


| TOO, 
THE TABLE, DON’T YOU, MRS. BROWN ? 1 NUTRITIOUS TO USE ON THE CERTAINLY! NUCOAT 
SUPPLIES AS MUCH! 


TABLE ? GOOD FOR CHILDREN ? 

















FOOD-ENERGY | |. 
{ YES, NUCOA IS } AS THE MOST : 
| MADE OF PURE | EXPENSIVE SPREAD : 
4 VEGETABLE OILS, | FOR per 5 


CHURNED IN 


, FRESH PASTEUR: | 
NUCOA CONTAINS 


VITAMIN A! 
ae 


IZED SKIM MILK. | 
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NUOOA IS ALWAYS SWEET f YES, NUCOA IS . . gett: oP 
| AND FRESH, TOO. ATRULY MODERN | | ~~ s 7 





= ney & 
(THAT'S THE PROTECTIVE ) INDEED IT IS! AND | 



















| VITAMIN THAT'S SO IM- | NUCOA CONTAINS THE} | | 
PORTANT THESE WINTER | SAME AMOUNT OF | | | | ITS NEVER HELD IN COLD | PRODUCT. SO WHOLE- | arte y 
MONTHS, ISN'T IT ?- VITAMIN A IN WINTER | | | lancer YOU KNOW! } | SOME AND DIGESTIBLE | hee 
THAT IT DOES IN | 7 a —AND IT SAVES SO | | : 
— : ' ; ~ 
Saad | | ce Sd 
1] a 
| IN EVERY POUND! * 1 Neer oe 
. IN — \ = 
) NICE,sorT | Nucoa, the wholesome 
TEXTURE, TOO—| ri i “sa s 
SO DIFFERENT ¢ Thrift Spread” saves you money 
= | FROM OLD-TIME} on every pound 
| MARGARINES! ] 








For the table, tint N 
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HOW 10 GET 


‘“My record is 
I recommend nightly Ivory 


Flakes washing,“ 
says Ohio Telephone Operator 


of wear 
from 1 pair of stockings! 
| was amazed myself,“’ 


says Illinois Housekeeper 





ALL PHOTOGRAPHS POSED BY MODELS 













THIS CLOCK COUNTS MILES 


A pedometer like this—a pair of 
lovely Gotham Stockings—a box 
of Ivory Flakes .. . each girl’s 
equipment for the Stocking Mar- 
athon! She washes her stockings 
every night with Ivory Flakes. 
Every day the pedometer at- 
tached to her stocking clocks her 
miles of wear! Result: these as- 
tonishing witnessed records. 








STOCKING WEAR! 


“I got les of wear from 
of stockings— washed them 


nightly with Ivory Flakes,” says nurse! 





“It’s thrilling ! 
This marathon 
showed me how 
to save money 
on stockings!” 






Mrs. Edmund B. Allen is supervisor of Allen’s Infir- 
mary in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. She says: “I’m on 
my feet constantly. And besides my regular work, I do 
my ‘daily dozen’—walk about 21 blocks a day and 
caddy for my young daughter’s golf game! 


“TI wore my one pair of beautiful Gotham Gold 
Stripe Stockings through day after day of this, with 
my pedometer clocking every step. But one thing I 
made sure of . . . | washed these stockings every night 
with Ivory Flakes. And they gave me longer wear than 
I’ve ever had before from one pair of stockings— 
367 miles!” 


TRY THIS YOURSELF! SAVE MONEY. Why take a chance on 
piling up your soiled stockings and then washing them 
with any old soap??? Try these two money-saving 
rules for more miles from your stockings... 





1. Buy good stockings, like Gotham. 
2. Wash them every night with pure, gentle Ivory Flakes. 


START TONIGHT! Get the habit of washing your stock- 
ings with pure, gentle Ivory Flakes every night before 
you goto bed. It’s easy! It takes only a moment! Andit . 
certainly pays! Get a big blue box of Ivory Flakes today. 





IVORY FLAKES 
99/100 % pure — 


z 3 SNe tn ane 
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THE YOUNG MARRIED SET — -- - Two Blessed Events 














. 
ILL MISS You, BACK TO. WY OH, DONT USE STRONG 
RABY TOMORROW " YES, HOME! 1 | | DISHWASHING SOAPS, MRS, HAINES. 
YOURE GONG / OH, T CAN AGAIN-:- AND THE VERY IDEA/ USE 
HARDLY WAIT: -- RED, ROUGH IVORY—PURE ENOUGH 
HANDS FROM 


FOR BABYS SKIN/ 
THAT STRONG , 


WASH DISHES / 
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AND DON'T FORGET: - GIVE YOU 
HANDS A BREAK WHEN YOU 


TM HAR-RDER 
WOR-RKING THAN 
IVER. BUT NOW IM 

IN CAHOOTS WITH 


‘TIS A FOINE LADY 
YE'RE NOW, WITH 
SMOOTH HANDS / 





+++SO SHE 
STOPPED USING 
STRONG WASHDAY 
SOAPS INHER 
DISHPAN AND 
CHANGED TO 
PURE KINDLY 
IVORY SOAP. 
THEN ---GLAD 
SURPRISE. SHE 
FOUND IVORY 
COST ONLY ABOUT 
15 A DAY. AND 
2 WEEKS LATER: 








x GOOD 
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Photograph by R. W. Clemmer 


n 1935 a certain young man of Man- 
hattan was traveling through the 
interior of Yugoslavia. Surpris- 

ingly, he spoke the native Croatian 
dialect fluently. In one of the villages 
he fell into conversation with an old 
soldier, who, as he talked, regarded 
the stranger long and earnestly. 
“You know,” said the veteran at 
last, “I’m sure that we have never 
met before, and yet there is something 
strangely familiar about you. Would 
you mind telling me your name?” 
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“Certainly not,” said the young 
man. “The name is Prohaska.” 

“I knew it,” said the old warrior 
proudly. “I served in your father’s 
regiment years ago. But you—” he 
paused doubtfully—‘“you look like an 
American!” 

Ray Prohaska is an American, and 
proud of it. His father was an officer 
in the Austrian army. His mother, a 
Yugoslav, brought Ray to this coun- 
try at the age of eight. At nineteen he 
entered the California School of Fine 
Arts. Today he is one of our most 
popular magazine illustrators. 

His success is based on a variety of 


RAY 


attributes: on his fine color sense, on 
the life and movement of his compo- 
sition, on his love of detail and ap- 
pointments. He is a very careful art- 
ist. Before choosing his models, he 
always studies and analyzes the 
story characters they are supposed 
to represent. He will go to any lengths 
to obtain authenticity of background. 
Last summer, before illustrating 
Martha Cheavens’ novelette, “All Ye 
Faithful,” Ray scoured New England 
for a church to fit the story. 
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He is, moreover, adept at overcom- 
ing the limitations inherent in maga- 
zine illustrating. On the following 
page, where the story calls for an ice- 
skating scene, the color assigned was 
necessarily red. A red snow scene 
presents obvious difficulties, yet, even 
using such a warm color, Ray has 
managed to paint a cool scene. Again, 
since the story extends over several 
years, the clothes worn by the women 
in the early scenes must be repre- 
sentative of fashions several years 
old—and yet not look too dated. And 
again Ray has succeeded. 

Next to painting, Ray says, he loves 





music, traveling—and cooking. He 
claims to be an artist with a saucepan 
as well as a brush. Which may be for- 
tunate. For Ray was married the 
other day, and the lady is noted not 
so much for cooking as for painting! 
But where artists are concerned, 
the Chinese proverb holds good, 
namely, that one picture is worth a 
thousand words. So turn the page and 
begin “Gone Is The Phoenix,” a novel 
in two parts by Nelia Gardner White, 

illustrated by Ray Prohaska. 
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HEY came down the wintry 
wi street, two slim young girls, one 
carrying a violin, one weighted 
down with an unwieldy cello. 
It was the hour of twilight, and 
lights were coming on in the 
great houses on the Drive. A few 
flakes of snow were soft on the still 
air. The girls were quite unlike, 
though they were sisters and loved 
each other deeply. One was dark with 
a pure, truly beautiful oval of a white 
face; the other plain enough, with 
sandy hair flying from under a care- 
less beret. Both looked tense with 
trouble. They were the daughters of 
John Desmond Rivers, a music 
teacher, and they felt that the in- 
tolerability of their life was coming 
to a crisis. 
“He won’t forgive us for not wait- 
ing,” Charlotte, the dark one, said. 

“Well, he’ll have to not forgive us,” 
Nell said. “I couldn’t be a performing 
flea another minute!” 

“He likes it.” 

“T wonder if he always did.” 

“Oh, don’t excuse him!” Charlotte 
said fiercely. “I hate him. How can he 
toady to all those old dowagers?” 

“Well, they like him,” Nell said. 
“And the houses are beautiful.” 

“Beautiful?” Charlotte’s voice was 
sharp with bitterness. “Not for people 
who have to go to the back door.” 

“We didn’t do that.” 

“Tt amounts to the same thing. En- 
tertainers, playing for our supper! ... 
And he’ll stay on there and eat some 
more sandwiches and smile on them 
all and play just one more Beethoven 
number; and then he’ll come home, 
and Mother’ll have dinner ready, and 
he won’t even touch it. I do hate him.” 

Nell was silent, but her silence 
did not protest. It was as if they were 
seeing together the flattering crowd, 
the trembling, worshipful gaze of the 
young Mathewson girl as she passed 
their father the cakes, their father’s 
complacent, sycophantic, elegant self. 
Indeed, the very love of these sisters 
was grounded, not in kinship, but in 
the realization that their lot was com- 
mon, and while perhaps Nell’s love 
had more worship in it due to Char- 
lotte’s greater beauty and grace, 
Charlotte depended greatly on Nell 
for her perception of their surround- 
ings, for her sympathy and under- 
standing, and her humor, which was 
beyond Charlotte’s. 

“T don’t see how it’s going to end,” 
Charlotte said suddenly. Her voice 
had tightened. “But something’s got 
to happen soon, or we’re done for.” 

They had turned off the Drive and 
were close now to their own house— 
a plain house like its neighbors. “Here 
comes Tom,” Nell said, shifting her 
cello case a little. 

“Oh, Tom!” Charlotte said im- 
patiently. 

But Tom MacKail paused before 
his own house, where he was the odd, 
the dreaming, the humorous one in 
the household of noisy, good-natured, 


Nell watched Mark Perrin coming. 
He looked foreign and frightening 
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ruddy-faced MacKails, thrust his 
hands into topcoat pockets and called 
out: “Hello! How’d it go?” His words 
seemed to include them both, but his 
eyes went to Charlotte. Nell even now 
had not got used to the truth that 
Tom’s eyes always did go to Charlotte. 

“As usual,” Charlotte said crisply. 

“Exactly as usual,” Nell said. 

“Mrs. Mathewson wear the usual 
feather in her hair, or a tiara?” 

It was Nell whose blue eyes lighted 
a little with humor to match his. 
Charlotte said, with no answering 
twinkle, “The feather.” 

“What, no tiara? ... I’ve got some 
news for you. Mark Perrin’s for- 
saken the fleshpots of Europe and 
come back to the Perrin Electrical.” 

Nell had put her cello down and 


ago,’ Tom MacKail said. “I’m not so 
choosy now.’ 

He seemed to be trying to talk in- 
timately with Charlotte, and Nell felt 
the familiar ache of wanting to be 
the mediator between them and 
not knowing how. Charlotte never 
thought of Tom as of someone who 
worshiped her steadily—day in, day 
out, year in, year out. Nell did all the 
thinking about that. 

Nell picked up her cello and said, 
“Well, good luck!” and started up the 
walk. Charlotte went beside her, Tom 
dismissed from her consciousness. 

On their own steep steps they 
paused as if gripped by a sudden 
dread. Then Nell opened the door, 
and they went in. There seemed no 
dividing line between the wintry twi- 
light outside and that inside. It was 
more than that there was only a feeble 
fire, one small lamp lit in the dining 


Gone ds the 
Hoe. 


For better or worse, is marriage ever quite what a 


woman expects? A brilliant novel in two installments 


stood with hands on the bulky case. 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do 
with us,” Charlotte said. 

“Oh, but I may get a job there! He’s 
enlarging the designing department.” 

“Even so—”’ Charlotte said im- 
patiently. 

“T will take you to the theatre once 
a week,” Tom said very seriously. “At 
least to the movies.” 

Charlotte would not respond with 
lightness. “I wouldn’t work for the 
Perrins, no matter what,” she said. 
“There’s no chance for anyone but a 
Perrin there.” 

He was silent for an instant. The 
snow brushed against his long face, 
his lanky body. “Well,” he said at last, 
“T haven’t had anything but odd jobs 
since I left college.” 

“All the same,” Charlotte said 
scornfully, “I wouldn’t work for a 
Perrin.” 

“Maybe I wouldn’t have a year 


room and another beside the huge 
grand piano, where John Desmond 
Rivers gave his lessons. The spirit of 
the house was twilight. 

Their mother came at once from 
the kitchen, a still woman who might 
once have looked like Nell. “Isn’t your 
father coming?” she said. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” Charlotte said. 
“But we ran off.” 

Nell had walked into the music 
room, which was the living room of 
the house, put her cello in the corner. 
She did not know why her heart 
pounded so, why this home-coming, 
no different from a hundred others, 
should be suddenly so important. 
Everything was keyed too high. It was 
as Charlotte had said: Something 
must happen or they were done for. 
But what could happen? She moved 
toward the table, and her mother 
said: “You ought never to have worn 
that dress for a concert, Nell. But with 
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your father’s overcoat not paid for—” 

Nell did not look at Charlotte. “Oh, 
it didn’t matter,” she said. 

They began to describe the concert, 
but their mother scarcely listened. 
They were almost finished when John 
Rivers came in. He had no look of 
monstrousness; he was no Mr. Barrett 
or Mr. Bronté. Rather, he was hand- 
some in a theatrical way, anxious to 
make an effect. He hung up the new, 
well-made coat. 

“You weren’t very polite to Mrs. 
Mathewson, girls,” he said, adjusting 
his cravat. “No, no food, Mary! Just 
some coffee. I’ve had music for food.” 

“Plus a dozen sandwiches and petit 
fours!” Charlotte murmured. 

John Rivers ignored that and let his 
gaze go to Nell. “You really ought to 
do something about your clothes, 
Nell,” he said. “You looked like a 





careless schoolgirl this afternoon. 
There is no reason you girls can’t have 
decent clothes if you'll earn them. 
There are plenty of pupils you can get 
if you’re willing to take advantage of 
these concerts I arrange for you, make 
yourselves agreeable, look attractive, 
and so on. But when you come into a 
room as if you scorned the very carpet 
you walked on—” 

“We don’t want to be teachers,” 
Charlotte said coldly. 

“Well, you never will be,” he said. 

After supper the sisters washed the 
dishes in silence and went up to their 
room. They had a few books there, a 
pot of ivy; but for all that the spirit 
of the house had crept in, too. Char- 
lotte walked to the window, pressed 
her face against the pane, watched the 
snow. Nell began to brush her hair. 
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“What can we do?” Charlotte said 
at last. “You have six of Father’s most 
unpromising pupils at seventy-five 
cents apiece. I work four hours a day 
in a gift shop that hardly carries it- 
self. We’ll never travel or have any- 
thing. We’ll never burn wood in the 
grate without thinking how much 
each log costs.” 

Nell said, “You could marry Tom.” 

“Tom!” Charlotte said with distaste. 
Then, more slowly: “I almost would, 
to escape. But I don’t want Tom.” 

“It would be a start. You could get 
away.” And all the time no breath in 
her body. 

“No, thank you. ... I wonder what 
Mark Perrin’s like!” 

Nell laughed briefly. “Like the rest 
of the Perrins.” 

“I like the sound of his name. It’s 
so hard. I felt almost excited when 


“Nell, you know I’ve always been 
in love with Charlotte,’”? Tom said 


Tom said he was coming. As if it 
might make things different.” 

“Well, it won’t,” Nell said dryly. 
“Why on earth should it?” 

“No, why should it?” admitted 
Charlotte slowly. 

Next morning Tom came over to 
tell them that he had his job with the 
Perrin Electrical. He sat on the piano 
bench telling them—telling Charlotte, 
but talking to Nell. Suddenly he 
turned toward Charlotte and said 
soberly, “You think I’m a fool to take 
it, don’t you?” Charlotte smiled at 
him indifferently. “Aren’t you?” she 
said. “I don’t know,” he answered. He 
got up, stood there in the doorway, 
tall and lanky, not pleased about his 
job any longer. “I don’t know,” he said 
again, and went out. 

All the next day queer things went 


through Nell’s head. She felt light- 
headed, as if she had a fever. Her face 
in the glass looked pinched and 
strange to her; her skin felt twitchy as 
before a summer storm. She had two 
lessons in the morning, and the in- 
accurate tinkle, tinkle, start and re- 
start made her want to scream. She 
saw Charlotte go out to the store, 
beautiful even in her shabby coat and 
worn gloves, and it seemed to her 
Charlotte was leaving her to the 
enemy, and she wanted torunafterher. 

Then Charlotte was coming up the 
steps—the eternal, steep steps—the 
same dull supper was going on the 
same dull table; the same wall rose up 
between their father and mother; 
their mother made the same hopeless 
—or was it hopeful?—retreat with a 
book to her room; the girls washed 
the same dishes, went up to their 
room. The day was done, and all was 
the same. 

Charlotte stood by the window. She 
liked to stand there, watching people, 
watching cars and leaves and snow, 
pushing her spirit out into the world, 
the beautiful other world. Suddenly 
Nell was aware that Charlotte’s body 
had come to attention. 

“Nell,” Charlotte said, “Mark Per- 
rin’s just gone into Tom’s house.” 

Charlotte turned her back to the 
window. Her face was abruptly re- 
solved and excited, and even more 
beautiful than ordinarily. “Nell,” she 
said, “I’m going over and see if Tom 
wants to go skating. Come along!” 

Nell stared at her. “We couldn’t!” 

But Charlotte went to the closet, 
took out her sweater, slid into it, took 
her skates from their bag. “Are you 
coming?” she said. “I can go alone— 
but itll seem easier and more natural 
if you come.” 

Nell put her book down, went for 
her sweater. They slipped past the 
curiosity of their father, out the door. 
They did not speak. 

They went around by the walk and 
to the MacKails’ door, rapped, and 
walked in. “Hi, Tom!” Charlotte called 
out. “Want to go skating?” 

She came out of the hall’s cavern of 
darkness and stood at the edge of the 
room of light, and Mark Perrin looked 
up and saw her, her scornful, beautiful 
white face with its great dark eyes, its 
firm chin and perfect mouth. And 
Charlotte saw him—saw him fully, 
not as a stranger walking in the street 
past the shop, but as Mark Perrin, the 
man she had come here deliberately to 
meet. He was not. a tall man, but he 
was quite impressive. He hada squar- 
ish, sharp-cut body and face, and his 
eyes, while not unpleasant, surveyed 
the world with hardness and without 
humor. This was the man who had 
forsaken Europe, had wanted to take 
his place in the remunerative but un- 
romantic business of making electrical 
appliances. He looked, Nell thought, 
as if he wouldn’t mind hurting peo- 
ple. And yet he was exciting. 

Nell saw Tom’s face, and her heart 
cried to Charlotte: “You can’t do this 
to Tom. He loves you!” 

In a dream Nell saw this stranger 
go off after skates; in a dream she 


walked on one side of Tom to the 
park; in a dream she put on her 
skates; ina dream she saw Mark Per- 
rin coming under the arc light, his 
white sweater and cap and dark face 
making him foreign and frightening; 
in a dream she saw Perrin come direct 
to Charlotte, not seeing her. 

She heard herself say with light- 
ness to Tom, “He likes her!” 

Tom swung along the small lake 
with her. “He does, doesn’t he?” 

To herself Nell said: I would com- 
fort you, Tom. If you would let me. Or 
isn’t there any comfort? 

They skated off again, Mark Perrin 
and Charlotte skating as one with 
long, hard, sure strokes. But we skate 
like one, too, Nell thought. 

When the girls were home again 
and up in their room, Charlotte was 
quiet at first. When they were in bed, 


Marrying the man you 
want to marry, as many 
wives know, is only the 
beginning. ... What comes 
after, in the lives of two 
very unlike sisters, makes 
a richly human novel brim- 


ming with dramatic contrast 
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she said, “Did you like him, Nell?” 

Nell hesitated. “I don’t know,” she 
said. 

They had talked of so many things 
lying here in the dark—of their father 
and mother, of this gray house, of the 
people they liked or didn’t like, of the 
unsuitable young men who had come 
to see them, of love and li*e and the 
too-quick passing of their youth. 
There was nothing they could not 
have said to each other, these two. 
But now something came between 
them, some shadow. 

Then Charlotte said astoundingly, 
in the darkness, “I shall marry him.” 

Nell tried to speak lightly. “Are 
you sure (Continued on page 122) 


On her first visit home, Nell’s father 
insisted that she play Mozart with him 








1K WOKE, looked into the hot 
sun, then closed his eyes and 
sought the dark restfulness 
of sleep. But the sun burned 
through his lids; awakes he 
heard a thousand noises that 
were not there before. He gave up 
sleep, and came alive as he always 
came alive at the beginning of a day. 
He came alive not as himself, but as 
the oldest of the brood. As himself, 
1e had almost no identity; as one of 
he brood, he was one of six scram- 
nling, squabbling, jealous bits of life. 
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As himself, he was a boy of thir- 
teen, tall, gangling, skinny, ugly. A 
bony, sheepish face; bony hands that 
did the wrong thing instinctively, 
that invited blame. 

As of the brood, he was Jess, the 
oldest. His sister, Jenny, was a year 
younger; his brother, Ben, nine; his 
brother, Cal, eight; his sister, Lizzie, 
six; the baby, Peter, was fifteen 
months, stub of the brood. 

He, Jess, became awake—to sound, 
to light, to consciousness of time and 
distance. Time and distance stretched 


out, and always eighteen sway- 
backed covered wagons were his 
world. In that world he lived, fought, 
bickered, slept, and waked. Past and 
future were as nothing; for only in- 
termittently did he think of the place 
where they had originated, and 
hardly at all of the vague place to 
which they were going. That it was 
the year eighteen seventy-two meant 
little to him; that the purple haze on 
the western horizon was the hump 
of the continent, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, meant even less. The world was 
within the circle of wagons, and that 
was all the world. 

Becoming awake that way, to heat, 
to smells of cooking, he felt the con- 
tact of his sister Jenny’s ribs pressing 
his elbow. He jabbed with his elbow, 
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Not moving, not afraid, Jess 
saw the dark men charge the 
wagons, heard their screams 


felt his sister twitch out of sleep, 
jabbed again, and heard her offended 
cry. 

“You lemme alone!” she screamed. 

He sat up, a smirk on his long, sun- 
splotched face, his lips pursed and 
whistling: “Oh! Susanna, oh don’t 
you cry for me—” 

Jenny kicked out. He rolled her 
over, went on with his whistling. He 
became aware of his mother’s ap- 
proach, a big woman, large of bone, of 
hand and foot. She carried the baby, 
and she walked strangely, bent almost 
double. There was a reason for the 
crouched walk, and for a moment it 
drove all else from Jess’ mind, leaving 
only the world he knew, the world of 
eighteen wagons that had moved con- 
stantly westward, but now moved no 
longer; the world that had thrown it- 
self into a circle, a wall of wagons, a 
shelter pit in the center, an enemy 


outside. Jess thought of the enemy, 
the brown enemy, the painted enemy, 
of arrows that quivered loosely in 
sandy soil. Thoughts of the enemy 
mingled with plans and devices for 
cutwitting his sister. He forgot the 
enemy and continued his whistling. 

“Maw, he’s hittin’ me again.” 

He whistled calmly. 

“Stop that whistlin’!” his mother 
ordered. She put down the baby. It 
was early morning, but already her 
face showed lines of weariness. 

“He hit me,” Jenny said. 

“She’s a liar.” The words came out 
instinctively, with a rush, and his face 
assumed the sheepish look that was 
a confession. They would all be 






against him. If he hadn’t hit: her, she 
would have plagued him until he had. 
Regardless of what he did or didn’t 
do, it was wrong. The oldest of the 
brood, he was bound by it. His 
lanky, awkward body incurred their 
derision, not their respect. In that 
moment, he hated them. 

“Jess! Jess, don’t you call nobody a 
liar, or [ll lick the livin’ daylights 
outta you.” His mother sighed, sank to 
the ground. She was a tall woman, too 
tall for the shelter pit. All day under 
the hot sun she had to crouch and 
hide the length of her body. 

“Maw, look, he hit me here.” 

Other bits of the brood had come to 
life. “I seen (Continued on page 200) 





America was growing up, and so was Jess. And then, all 


in one perilous day, between the hot suspense of a prairie 


morning and the bitter peace of evening, when the dust 


of an Indian raid had settled, he became a man. 
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4, Aeler Mibbiner 


WENTY-FIVE young women 
sat in groups of three and four 
at the perfectly appointed little 
tables in the dining room of 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Until a moment before, they 
had been strangers to one another— 
yet all had one significant thing in 
common. All were brides, and all had 
agreed to come together this way 
once every month for a while. 
Conversation picked up rapidly 
around the tables when the prelim- 
inaries of getting acquainted were 
over, and soon there was an eager 
hum of talk rising in the room. There 
were problems to be _ discussed, 
and they had all agreed to be frank. 


kee acon 





Among a group of four seated at 
the far side of the room was a slim 
and attractive girl of twenty-one, her 
yeliow hair smartly done beneath a 
black toque. Her blue eyes were 
earnest as she spoke. 

“I don’t want to get off on the wrong 
foot with Frank’s family,” she was 
saying. “They’re really nice, and he’s 
devoted to them. But Frank and I 
have been married only three weeks, 
and yesterday his mother and sister 
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wrote that they were arriving for a 
visit. Since we have only a two-room 
apartment, I asked Frank to get them 
a room at the hotel around the corner. 
He blew up, and we had a silly battle 
about it.” 

A dark-haired girl at the table 
smiled with evident understanding. 
“T’ve been married three months. The 
deluge of in-laws came at the end of 
the second. My husband suggested 
the hotel-room idea, but I wouldn’t 
let him do it. I wish that I had. The 
visit really didn’t work out well at 
all. ’'d say your hunch is right, and 
that your Frank ought to see it your 
way.” 

Over coffee, at another table, a 
capable-looking girl of twenty-five 
was pondering a problem that was 
shared by several others in the room. 
She had a good job in an advertising 
agency; but Bob, her husband of a 
month, held the belief that, finances 
or not, there should be but one bread- 
winner to a family. 

He asked her regularly, every 
night, to resign. 

“What do you think about it?” she 
appealed. 


“You may be lucky, at that,” her 


neighbor replied. “John and I couldn’t 
have been married at all without 
pooling our salaries. And then, too, 
he thinks women are more interesting 
when they work. If he ever gets to 
be a vice-president, I hope I can 
change his mind.” 

Across the room came a lilting 
voice, ruffled as yet by only minor 
problems: “Does anybody know of a 
nail polish that won’t crack in dish- 
water?” 

Meanwhile, twenty-five ‘pairs of 
youthful eyes had been wandering 
recurrently to a table near the en- 
trance, where there sat a tall, gra- 
cious-looking woman. 


She was going to talk to the girls. 
Also, she was going to answer ques- 
tions. The thrill was that she was Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, America’s 
reigning wife and homemaker. 

The Brides’ School of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING was holding its first lunch- 
eon, and Mrs. Roosevelt was opening 
the series of monthly forums with a 
heart-to-heart talk culled from her 
own widely varied experience. Down 
in the street below, crowds had gath- 
ered about the long, black limousine 
bearing the White House insignia, for 
word had passed that the democratic 
First Lady was in the building talk- 
ing to a chosen group of brides. 

For the first time, a national 
women’s magazine had selected twen- 
ty - five typical young American 
women, brides of a few days, a few 
weeks, a few months, and invited 
them to cooperate in a long-range 
effort to iron some of the kinks out of 
modern marriage, to cut down the 
casualty list among the 1,500,000 
brides who walk so hopefully to the 
altar every year in these United 
States. 

During the months to come, the 
twenty-five brides will take part in 
a sort of marriage laboratory. They 
will be the guinea pigs in a scientific 
inquiry into the maladjustments, the 
misunderstandings, and the wrong 
attitudes that are sending sixteen of 
every hundred American marriages 





crashing on the rocks and spoiling the 
spirit and joy and harmony of twice 
that many matings that never reach 
the divorce courts, that somehow drift 
through the years at a frightful toll in 
lost happiness, lost ambition, and lost 
human usefulness. 

For the most part, the brides them- 
selves will direct the course of the 
inquiry, for it will be the problems 
they bring in, month by month, that 
will guide the discussions. And since 
they are a fairly representative cross- 
section of young American woman- 
hood, it may be taken for granted 
that the problems they are encoun- 
tering during their first year are the 
problems that are crowding to the 
doorsteps of brides everywhere: 

The first year. Authorities are 
unanimous that this is the crucial 
year. Not that most divorces occur in 
the first twelve months. On the con- 
trary, the danger point does not ar- 
rive until the middle of the fourth 
year. Divorce statistics reach their 


peak then, according to a national 
survey recently completed by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

But, the authorities say, the seeds 
of disagreement are sown long be- 
forehand. The hurts that can be in- 
flicted during that first difficult span 
of months, through ignorance or mis- 
understanding or downright cussed- 
ness and intolerance, are cruel ones. 
They burrow deeply into the con- 
sciousness, cannot be thrown off so 
easily as in later years, when mature 
adjustments have been made between 
the partners. 

Because of that, the first year has 
been selected as the all-important 
field for study. If sound foundations 
are laid during this period, the 
chances of success in marriage are 
immeasurably improved. 

Good Housekeeping’s twenty-five 
brides know this. They know, too, 
that, if-they don’t do anything about 
it now, four of their number will end 
up in Reno or its equivalent. 

When they first heard that this was 
the average casualty rate, they looked 
around, wondering which of them 
already had been tipped the black 
spot. 

They have set out now to try to 
reduce that index of tragedy for their 
own group and for the others of this 
year’s bridal harvest. And all students 
of the subject unanimously agree that, 
with intelligent effort, it can be done. 





Intheirmarriage-laboratory studies 
and discussions, the brides will have 
the benefit of advice and direction of 
Good Housekeeping experts in all 
phases of homemaking, health, and 
hygiene and of outside specialists who 
will be invited to the monthly lunch- 
eon classes as guest speakers and 
consultants. 

Most of the forums will be held, as 
was the first one, in the spacious din- 
ing room of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, where the brides will have 
access to the Institute’s workshops 
and testing laboratories and kitchens 
and will be kept abreast of the latest 
developments in household devices, 
appliances, and laborsaving methods. 

So they may become good man- 
agers, they will be shown how to 
make up a practical household budget 
and how to hold to it. They can learn 
what cuts of meat to buy and how to 
bake a layer cake and how to balance 
a meal as well as serve it simply and 
correctly. 


For twenty-five brides who attend in person and for 


brides everywhere, Good Housekeeping’s experts and 


outside consultants are holding a new kind of school. 


Here is an illuminating account of its first session 





Adjoining the Institute, the exten- 
sive model rooms of Good House- 
keeping Studio will be available to 
them for study of interior decoration, 
of money-saving and timesaving ar- 
rangements for the new home, and of 
trends in home furnishing. 

And in recognition of the impor- 
tance of personal appearance, of 
charm, in the holding as well as in 
the winning of a husband, the brides 
may receive aid and comfort from 
Good Housekeeping’s departments of 
Fashion and Beauty. © 

Sex adjustment during the first 
year will not. be ignored in the 
Brides’ School. It will be dealt with 
frankly by leading women physicians 
at meetings at which no men will be 
present. So will the question of 
whether to have children immedi- 
ately or whether to wait a few years. 
And the all-important question of 
marriage and money, which will be 
taken up at the next session of the 
Brides’ School. 

The questions asked by the brides 
soon made it clear that if the Brides’ 
School is to achieve its purpose, the 
girls will have to enlist the coopera- 
tion of their husbands, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in her talk stressed the im- 
portance of this. 

“I think it is almost as important 
for the husbands to attend these 
meetings, or some of them, as for the 
brides to attend them. Your husbands 
have just as many questions and just 
as much difficulty adjusting them- 
selves as you girls have,” Mrs. Roose- 
velt said. 

Most of the girls reported that their 
husbands already have expressed in- 
terest in the idea. Plans were made 
for at least one forum to which the 
husbands would be invited. 

The twenty-five bridegrooms are 
engaged in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. There are three young lawyers, 
four salesmen, two research chem- 
ists, two radio announcers, two ad- 
vertising men, four businessmen, a 
newspaperman, an architect, a state 
insurance examiner, a bank teller, a 


hotel manager, an electrical engineer, 
a clerk, and a manufacturer. 

Eleven of the brides are city girls, 
living in city apartments. Fourteen 
of them live in suburbs in New Jer- 
sey, Long Island, and Connecticut. 

Of the twenty-five girls, no fewer 
than ten have continued to work 
after marriage. This proportion is 
high for the country at large; but it 
will result in developing the many 
prob!ems faced by the young working 
wite. 

Most of the ten have kept their 
jobs in order to increase the family 
income. This is especially true of sev- 
eral whose husbands have started in 
at the bottom and set themselves for 
a long haul. One or two, however, 
hold jobs that interest them and in 
which they look forward to successful 
careers. This is true of one who is an 
officer of a small advertising agency. 

In education, too, the selected 
brides are probably somewhat above 
the national average, for fifteen of the 
twenty-five went to college. The col- 
leges they attended represent a 
widely scattered area and include: 
Sweet Briar, Wellesley, New Jersey 
College for Women, Radcliffe, Ward- 
Belmont, Ohio State University, 
Smith, Hiram, Baldwin-Wallace, 
Duke University, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, and 
Bryn Mawr. 

Schools attended by the girls in- 
clude: Grand Central Art School, 
American Academy of Dramatic Art, 
Philadelphia General Hospital School 
of Nursing, Pride Institute, Stamford 
Hospital School of Nursing, Rosemary 
Hall, Ogontz, Marot Junior College, 
and Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

In her talk to the brides, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: “I think that it is 
very important for all of us to know 
what the real running of a house— 
whether you do the work yourself or 
direct it—requires. I think a lot of 
us today don’t know that. 

“Being happy and making a suc- 
cessful marriage takes two. You may 
think you (Continued on page 154) 
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WO rare circumstances con- 

tributed to Boppy’s Christmas 

intrigue and its resulting havoc. 

First, he actually knew some- 
a thing about reindeer, as he did 

about all animals with legen- 
dary or romantic significance. Second, 
it was Katherine herself who—unwit- 
tingly, of course—suggested Boppy’s 
outlandish Yuletide plan. 

True, when Katherine had men- 
tioned the reindeer, she had in mind 
harmless modelings in plaster of 
Paris or cast metal, which, stationary 
on the mantel above the children’s 
stockings, would lend credence to the 
hoary Kris Kringle myth. 

But to George “Boppy” Fletcher, 
as to his three beloved grandchildren, 
reindeer were living creatures hav- 
ing hoofs, horns, and beating hearts. 
They came in pairs, invariably named 
Donder and Blitzen. They were moss- 
eating ruminants slightly resembling 
caribou, and their one mission in life 
was to distribute toys to children on 
Christmas. By sheer accident, Boppy 
had learned exactly what kind of 
moss reindeer prefer. To ordinary 
grandfathers this knowledge would 
seem trifling. But it made old Boppy, 
in his own visionary eyes, an author- 
ity. That reindeer are also skittish and 
often fractious, he was to learn the 
hard way! 

The affair, like others in which 
Boppy figured, had an innocent and 
even benign origin. One evening in 
mid-December, in the cherished hour 
between supper and bedtime, the 
children were gathered around 
Boppy’s chair. Katherine toiled in the 
kitchen. Boppy, hearing the brisk 
clatter of dishes being scraped, smiled 
blissfully. Only yesterday he -had 
sneaked home with Kathérine’s 
Christmas gift—a wonderful new set 
of china, for which she had been long- 
ing ever since the last cup handle in 
the present set had broken. Boppy 
had placed the new china in its large 
brown box in the attic, where, he be- 
lieved, Katherine would not discover 
it before Christmas. 
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Dundez 


Boppy had a clinching argument for those who doubted 


Santa Claus—but he had a hard time delivering it! 


Now, while Katherine did the 
supper dishes, Boppy carried on 
the more glamorous work of tell- 
ing stories to the children. Know- 
ing, like all true artists, that in fire- 
light fantasy becomes convincing, 
Boppy had switched off the lights. 
Little Henry, in his sleeping suit, 
sat in Boppy’s lap. Anne, nine, and 
Ted, seven, sprawled on the rug, 
while Ike, the setter, snuggled 
close. 

Boppy marshaled characters for 
the current episode in a serial of 
his own talented creation. Such a 
galaxy of heroes and villains had 
never been assembled for the de- 
lectation of children. Old Boppy’s 
imagination was not hampered by 
the ordinary rules of time, space, 
and gravity. In his story, side by 
side, moved Huckleberry Finn, 
King Arthur, Long John Silver, 
Deerslayer, Maid Marion, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Pegasus, Snow White, and 
Friar Tuck. 

Usually the children were spell- 
bound from the start; but on this 
occasion Boppy detected a suspi- 
cious restlessness in that part of 
his audience which nestled in his 
lap—to wit, little Henry. But ’twas 
nothing, he thought, that he could 


not quiet by adroit narration. de 


“Huckleberry Finn,” he con- 
tinued, “had been asleep under the 
big sycamore on Jackson’s Island. 
He was awakened at midnight by 
a terrific clap of thunder, and in 
the simultaneous lightning flash, 
King Arthur appeared, wearing a 
suit of burnished armor. 

“Howdy, King,’ said Huck. 
“You must be hungry.’ 

““Aye!’ quoth the good King, 
tightening his diamond-studded 
belt a couple of notches. ‘I am fam- 
ished, Huckleberry. What have ye 
in yon larder?’ 

““A ham, sire,’ said Huck, yawning. 

““Zounds!’ exclaimed King Arthur, 
smacking his lips and opening the 
visor of his helmet. ‘A ham?’ 

“Sure as you're a foot high, Your 
Majesty,’ said Huck. ‘You jest lemme 
borrow Excalibur, and I’ll carve you 
off a chunk.’ 

“King Arthur drew his famous 
sword from its scabbard, and—” 

Boppy paused, aware that he was 
not holding his audience. Little Henry 
had squirmed at least three times, 
and between Anne and Ted there 
seemed to be a subtle tension. Boppy 





shifted his chubby arm to a new posi- 
tion around Henry’s shoulder. He 
sniffed the child’s yellow curls, and 
asked, “Are you uncomfortable, 
Henry?” 

Henry buried his face against 
Boppy, and whimpered, “Anne said 
there isn’t a Santy Claus.” 

Boppy’s audience instantly braced 
itself on three points of opposition. 
Anne definitely did not believe in 
Santa Claus. Ted was beginning to 
doubt his existence. But little Henry 
persisted in the comforting belief, 
through faith and wishful thinking. 

To Boppy the situation was a poser. 








The children were three points of opposition—Anne didn’t believe in Santa Claus; Ted was doubtful; Henry, trusting 


Being extremely sensitive, Boppy felt 
both the humor and the pathos of the 
plight in which every child some day 
found himself. He thought of the 
myriad, star-high illusions he had de- 
liberately created for the children, 
and wondered if it had been right for 
him to do so. And he felt precisely as 
they felt—torn between the wish to 
believe and the inevitability of dis- 
illusionment. 

Boppy wriggled in the misery of 
trying to decide for the best. It was 
irony, and he knew it, that he should 
be asked—he, of all persons—for a 
judgment between fact and fable. 


“She said,’ mourned Henry, “that 
you and Nana brought the pres-unts. 
But you don’t, do you, Boppy?” 

“Course they do!” asserted Anne. 
“Santa Claus is just a story! And 
reindeers are pratickly ex-stink 
around here, too!” 

Boppy writhed. Ted rose to his 
elbow, faced his sister defiantly, and 
asked, “Aw, how do you know so 
much?” 

“Boppy! There is a Santy Claus, 
isn’t there?” little Henry entreated, 
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clutching Boppy’s shoulder. “And 
reindeers, too?” 

Boppy felt as though his black mo- 
ment were at hand. He gulped, tight- 
ened his arms around his youngest 
grandchild, and prepared to wound 
him for his own good. “Well, Henry, 
as a matter of fact, it’s like this: you 
see, a long time ago—” 

“George Fletcher!” 

They all turned to face Katherine. 
Apparently she had overheard part 
of the conversation from the living- 
room door. She entered the room 
with the firm step of one who is taking 
command. (Continued on page 74) 
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“We'd love to come,” said 
Clare. Pam was thinking: 
“Thursday’s a bad night!” 





‘yj UDDENLY Pamela felt that she 
ought to have a party, too. She 
said to young Mrs. Leghorn: 
“What night this week are you 
free? I want to plan something.” 

Clare Leghorn protested 
sweetly. “You mustn’t bother about 
us, Pamela.” 

“No, truly, I want you in my house 
before you go. It won’t be anything 
elaborate. Just a few for dinner some 
night.” 

She was speaking honestly. She 
wanted the Leghorns to come to din- 
ner. She liked them. Especially him. 
And she wanted another of these 
bright, light occasions that lifted the 
worries of the day and made her feel 
brilliant and very attractive. This 
party of Stella Farnam’s was fun. 
Only next time it must be her own 
party and even more successful than 
this one. 


“Of course we’d love to come,” said 
Clare Leghorn, “but this is Monday, 
and we leave at the end of the week. 
I think that Thursday is our only open 
night.” She called to her husband, 
“Mark, you haven’t promised to do 
anything next Thursday, have you?” 

He joined them. “No, and don’t you! 
Even you need a night’s sleep now 
and then.” 

“But Pamela Shayne wants us for 
dinner. And it’s the only night we 
have left.” 

“Thursday’s a bad night,’ Pamela 
was thinking. “Hazel hates to change 
her day out.” 

“Oh, if it’s Pamela who’s making us 
a proposition,” said Mark Leghorn in 
his center-of-the-floor way, “that’s 
different. Sure I’m in on it, too?” 

He gave Pam a very particular 
glance of admiration and approval, a 
look which said that a woman like her 


wasn’t to be seen often and that he 
didn’t want to lose any chances. “I 
like to be where you are,” his glance 
said. And, coming from a man who 
was being sent to South America ona 
business venture that involved mil- 
lions of dollars, the compliment was 
important. It was decent, too. Mark 
Leghorn loved his wife. He often kept 
one arm about her even when he left 
her out of the conversation. 

“Yes, we'll let you come,” said 
Pam. 

“Then snap it up, Clare,” said Mark. 
“Get her on the dotted line.” 

“Is Thursday all right for you 
really?” Mrs. Leghorn asked Pam. 

“Yes, indeed. Shall we say seven- 
thirty?” 

Anyway, she didn’t have to face 
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Hazel until morning. Hazel ought to 
be glad that she had a job, and week 
after next she could have a full Sun- 
day off. No, she couldn’t. The children 
would be home from camp by that 
time, and school would be starting. 

Pamela checked up on her own 
husband. Caleb was standing back of 
a sofa on which nobody was sitting. 
He never had so much to drink as 
most of the other men, and sometimes 
he seemed to let parties go on without 
him. Tonight he was even more quiet 
than usual. Pamela knew why. He 
was bothered about that letter he 
had received today from Alan, his 
brother. But Caleb really should 
make more of an effort. 

She beckoned to him, and he was 
at her side in a moment with the “Yes, 
dear?” that never quite refused to 
do what she wanted. That was Caleb. 
He didn’t have a lot of money like 
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Douglas Farnam, or a big job like 
Mark Leghorn, and perhaps he didn’t 
try to make the most of himself. But 
he never let her down. 

She said, confidentially: ‘Look 
here, darling, I just asked Clare and 
Mark Leghorn to dinner on Thursday. 
Better nave the Farnams, too, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Dinner? But Pam, you weren't 
going to—” 

“I know. But this is different. I 
really have to do this. I meant it when 
I said we were going to take it easy 
after tonight. But we can’t get out of 
this one thing. I think I’ll ask Oliver 
Ford and Biddy Duggan. You like 
both of them.” 

Caleb didn’t argue, and Mark Leg- 
horn returned to talk to Pam, as if she 
were the girl most worth his time. 
Caleb glanced at Mark and worked 
his way over to the sidelines again. 
At such parties Caleb Shayne’s face 
seemed slightly disappointed, though 
there was no sullenness in it. He often 
gave the impression of indifference, 
and he did so now. 

The bridge game, the highballs, the 
conclusion of the party’ wore -the 
hours thin, destroyed them one by 
one. It was two o'clock before the 
Shaynes got home. 

“Is it that late!” Pam exclaimed. 
“And I thought we were going to get 
home early. And I wanted to talk to 
you about Alan,” she went on. “Are 
you awfully worried about him?” 

She was handsome in spite of many 
casual retouchings of lipstick ‘and 
powder. There was artificial lucidity 
and concentration in her manner, left 
over from the bridge game. At an ex- 
tremely late hour like this, Pamela 
was rarely tired. She brightened. She 
clicked. And now she was ready to 
click about her brother-in-law and 
talk over his problems. 

But Caleb felt himself resisting. He 
thought of Alan brooding and con- 
fused, emotionally torn to pieces. He 
didn’t feel like exposing his broth- 
er’s troubles to Pam just now. Alan 
was suffering, and Pam wasn’t in 
the mood to understand what that 
meant. 

“Let’s not talk about it tonight,” 
said Caleb. 

She thought he was too tired. Well, 
Alan would keep. 

It was nine o'clock before Caleb got 
down to breakfast the next morning, 
and Pam was ahead of him. He heard 
her telephoning in the study. 

“I wanted to get you early, Biddy, 
because I knew that on a day like this 


“Stay here and have 
your fun,” he said. : 
“Tm better off alone” is 








you'd be playing golf. How are you 
fixed for Thursday night this week? 
I’m having just a few people for Clare 
and Mark Leghorn. .. . Yes, aren’t 
they fun? Mark especially. Just the 
Farnams and Dr. and Mrs. Embry. 
... The Leghorns haven’t met them, 
and I know they’ll hit it off, and I 
think I’m going to ask the young Mer- 
rills, for I haven’t had them since 
they got back from their wedding trip. 
Maybe one other couple. . . . Grand! 
Seven-thirty on Thursday.” 

In the dining room Hazel heard, 
too. Surprise and resentment crossed 
her face. She was the only servant 
that the Shaynes were keeping this 
summer, while the children were 
away, except for the gardener. Hazel 
was a gaunt, strong-muscled woman; 
but there were deep circles under her 
eyes that didn’t look healthy. 

She put a dish of big, chilled rasp- 
berries in front of Caleb. 

“Those look very fine. From the 
garden?” 

“Yes, Mr. Shayne. They’re the last. 
Mike says the currants are ready, too.” 

“That means jelly for all winter, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Tf I can ever get to them,” said 
Hazel. 

Pam came in. She said, with a 
manner of being careful to cause no 
extra trouble: “Just coffee and ber- 
ries for me, Hazel. Don’t bother with 
toast.” 

“Feeling all right?” asked Caleb. ~ 

“Oh, absolutely. But it makes me so 
mad! Here I’ve let myself in for this 
party and now I can’t get Oliver Ford. 
He’s out of town. Biddy’s coming, and 
I have to get a man for her.” 

“She’s had years to do that for her- 
self,” said Caleb. 

‘Tt does prove something,” Pam 
said absently. Her mind was on her 
list of guests. “I'll be awfully glad to 
have Dr. Embry and his wife here. 
I’ve meant to entertain them for a 
long while. The Merrills don’t exactly 
fit in, but I may as well have them. I'd 
have to do it sooner or later.” 

“Ts it a city ordinance?” 

“Darling, don’t be mean.” 

‘Pm not. But you don’t like that 
Merrill girl.” 

“T know I don’t.” 

“I thought you said we were going 
to be quiet this month.” 

“We are. But I have to do this. 
Everybody else has done something 
for the Leghorns.” 

“Then we weren’t necessary to 
keep them from feeling neglected.” 

“Tt’s useful. It’s a good thing to do.” 

“He admires you enough without 
Tie 

‘Don’t be silly, Cal. That wasn’t 
why I asked them. Anyway, it’s just a 
little party. It doesn’t amount to any- 





Every woman likes to put her best foot forward when 


she gives a party. Pamela Shayne was no exception. 


She forgot only that sometimes parties come last! 


thing. But I can’t get it out of my head 
that I’d planned to do something else 
on Thursday.” ; 

“You had. You were going up to 
Bill’s camp to see him get his lifesav- 
ing badge, and then we were going to 
drive on from there to see Alan.” 

“That’s it! That’s what we were 
going to do. Oh, that’s too bad! I wish 
I hadn’t asked those people.” 

Stall sole. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Caleb. Not now. 
Bill won’t care. It’s just camp routine. 
Boys hate to have their parents hang- 
ing around embarrassing them, any- 
how.” 

“T never noticed that Bill felt that 
way.” 

“Maybe we don’t know.” 

Caleb’s glance was not agreement. 
But Pam missed that. She did hear his 
next demur. 

“However, I think I should manage 
to have a talk with Alan.” 

“Next weekend will do just as well 
for that, won’t it?” 

“The point is that Adelaide is re- 
marrying this week, and he knows it. 
It will get him down and may undo all 
the good that’s been done.” 

“Alan gets too worked up over 
things.” 

“Not altogether his fault. They have 
a way of piling up on the boy.” 

“What seemed so wrong in his let- 
ter?” 

“T couldn’t make it out. He wasn’t 
kicking, but the tone was bad. He’s 
glad to be rid of Adelaide, but I think 
it’s hard to get along without her. And 
his work’s not going, or at least he 
thinks it’s not. He needs steadying and 


“encouraging.” 


“Adelaide,” said Pam, in a tone that 
was full of description. The morning 
brightness in her face disappeared. 
She went on: “I’m sorry for Alan, and 
he’s a darling—but we have our own 
friends and our own life. We can’t 
upset every plan—” 

“Of course not,” Caleb cut her off. 
“We needn’t argue it, Pam. Just forget 
about Alan.” 

Caleb had finished his breakfast. He 
stood at the middle window looking 
out. “We must fix up that stone wall,” 
he said, “I wish I could get the line 
staked out.” 

“Why don’t you come home early 

and do it to- 


; day?” 
~ >» SNe He looked 
St f-<.- = guiltily athis 


watch. “I can’t today. I’m getting a 
late start.” 

“You ought to take time to enjoy 
this place,” said Pam, “it’s so lovely 
just now.” 

“You do that for me today.” 

“T wish I could. But I’ve got to get 
this dinner fixed up. I think I'll see if 
I can get ducklings for Thursday 
night. The Leghorns have probably 
had chicken every place they’ve 
gone.” 

“Take it easy. You had a big night,” 
advised Caleb as he left. 

Pam sat at the table for a few min- 
utes longer. Some bees were hum- 
ming outside. She wished that she had 
nothing to do but sit and listen to 
them. If she could do that—just take 
her time. She thought of Hazel and 
the breakfast dishes and what Hazel 
would say when she found that her 
schedule was going to be changed... . 

Hazel said, stubbornly, “But Thurs- 
day is my day off.” 

“I know it is. And I’m terribly 
sorry. But, you see, it was the only 
day these friends of mine could come, 
because they are going out of town. 
I’ll get Mrs. Beach, the cateress, and 
a waitress, of course, so you'll have 
plenty of help. There won't be more 
than eight or ten, and I’m going to 


‘plan a simple dinner.” 


She tried to make it a buoyant plan; 
but Hazel was no help. 

“Did you have some special plan 
for that day?” 

“Yes,” Hazel said. “I wrote to my 
sister. She was coming in from the 
country on Thursday.” 

It was a pity if they had counted 
on it. Hazel’s sister didn’t come in 
often, and this was all set up. Too 
bad. But you couldn’t possibly call 
up Clare Leghorn, who’d set the day 
aside, and say that because your 
cook’s sister had made a plan for 
Thursday, you’d have to cancel dinner. 

“T’m sorry, Hazel, but this can’t be 
helped,” said Pam, with a firmness 
which she hoped was effective. “You 
write your sister and tell her. You can 
go out Friday.” 

“And when should I do the cur- 
rants, then?” 

“Tomorrow, can’t you? No, I sup- 
pose you can’t, because there'll be 
things to cook for the party. And Mike 
couldn’t get them picked today very 
well, even if you didn’t have the iron- 
ing. How about Saturday?” 

“Maybe they'll be too ripe,” said 
Hazel. “I guess they 
won’t make good 
jelly by that time.” 

“T can’t help that. 
We must do the 
best we can,” said 
Pamela. 

Everything was 
going to (Con- 
tinued on page 91) 
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- INTER may be a season 
of skis, skates, and parties 
for some people, but it’s 

\ Wh just the time the sniffles 
start for many of us. The 
first north wind is a har- 

binger of neuralgias and red noses. 

Winter is the season when it seems 

that the most widespread of the res- 

piratory diseases—colds, influenza, 
and pneumonia—must be the wages 
of Original Sin. 

The cold is so common it is comic 
—to all but the one who has it. But 
there is nothing even remotely amus- 
ing about flu or pneumonia, and the 
garden variety of cold is so close:y 
related to them that it is serious to 
any intelligent person. 

A cold never killed anyone. But 
the influenza epidemic that raged 
in the second decade of this cen- 
tury destroyed more American 
lives than the first World War. 
Pneumonia we know is dangerous. 

It is fifth in the list of killing dis- 

eases the country over, and only 

accidents take a greater toll of the 
lives of our chilaren. 

These three diseases are infec- 
tious. None of us is absolutely and 
dependably immune to them. They 
are here, all around us. For our 
own sakes and for the benefit of 
our families, our friends, and asso- 
ciates, we should find out what 
causes them, how they must be 
treated, and how to avoid them. 

Many of us are like Red Shaw 
when it comes to colds. 

Red is a great big he-man who 
played center on the football team, 
was a dependable third baseman, 
and wasn’t so bad with a pair of 
boxing gloves. He’s embarrassed 
when he catches cold. It seems silly 
for a man six-feet-three in stock- 
ing feet to go around snuffling. 

Not so long ago he went to work 
with his eyes bleary, his nose 
swollen, and his voice sounding 
like a broadcast from Europe on a 
night when there is a lot of static. 

“Why don’t you go home to bed, 
Red?” asked his boss sympatheti- 
cally. “You look too miserable to 
function. Go on home. Take a hot 
grog and some pills. Do youa world 
of good.” 

“Do, thacks, sir,” Red said. 
“Liddle thig lig a gold dever gets 
be dowd. I cad lick id od by feed.” 

“Why don’t you go to bed, darling?” 
his wife asked anxiously that evening. 
“I can phone Betty and Jerome to 
come another time. They’ll under- 
stand, and I’m sure you're not up to 
any bridge tonight.” 

“Dode be such ad ole hed. I’b do 
baby. Forged id. Id doesn’d bother 
be ad all.” 

Well, Red did lick that-cold on his 
feet. He’s young; he has a good husky 
constitution; he fought it off, although 
it did drag on for about ten days. 
He changed from a man of a nor- 
mally sunny disposition to an irritable 
grouch. He was ineffectual on his job. 
But he got over it, and forgot it. 

That wasn’t Jerome Tully’s luck. 
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Jerome caught Red’s cold that night. 
A few days later he was down with 
the flu. We’ll come to that in a mo- 
ment. And as for Edwina Chambers, 
the stenographer who takes Red’s 
dictation—that’s another story, too. 

Red’s cold was the kind so many 
of us have so often. It is one of the 
worst of the minor ills that plague 
us. We feel too miserable to drag one 
foot after another. The days seem in- 
terminable. Work seems as difficult 
as it does futile, and nothing is any 
fun. Nothing bleaches the zest from 
living more completely. Yet we’re 
ashamed of giving in to a cold. It’s 


filtrable virus or micro-organism. 
This is a creature smaller than a bac- 
terium, so tiny nobody has ever 
caught a glimpse of it with the strong- 
est instrument. Yet we know it exists, 
because it can be transmitted from 
one living person to another by cul- 
tures. 

Anyhow, the cold is an infection. 
If you get chilled by throwing off the 
bedclothes at night, or sitting in a 
draught in the office, or going to a 
football game insufficiently bundled, 
you may catch cold. If you get your 
shoes wet, and keep them on for 
hours, you're liable to wake up with 
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one of those things we feel we 
shouldn’t pamper. We should ignore 
it, live through it. And most of us do. 

It is a sad indictment of medical 
progress that as yet we know very 
little about the cold. A few years ago 
a foundation spent $250,000 and the 
time of eminent scientists at Johns 
Hopkins to make a study of it. The 
final report is by way of a profes- 
sional gag. Summed up, they found: 
“The common cold is probably a virus 
disease and contagious.” 

Some clinicians think that a cold 
is a very mild form of the flu. Most 
of them agree that it is a catarrhal 
inflammation of the upper respiratory 
tract that results from infection by a 





the sniffles. If you have any structural 
abnormalities or chronic infections 
of the nose and throat, such as bad 
adenoids or chronic sinusitis, life is 
likely to be one cold after another. 
But none of these things causes 
colds. They simply lower your re- 
sistance to infection by the virus. 
You know how you feel with a cold. 
Your nose burns and itches; it’s red 
and swollen and stuffed and runny. 
You have a headache and a dull pain 
in your face, and they seem to get 
worse with every breath. You can’t 
smell even onions; you can’t taste 
anything; and occasionally you can’t 
hear so well as usual. You’re hoarse, 
and your tongue feels dry. Sometimes 


you cough, and you may have some 
digestive disturbances. 

There is very little the doctor can 
do to cure a cold. He treats the vari- 
ous symptoms. The best he can do is 
to tell you to go to bed and rest. 
He’ll have you subsist on a soft diet 
of easily digestible foods, with lots 
of liquids (not including alcohol). 
He’ll suggest you stay in a room with 
good ventilation, but not too cold. 
He’ll advise you to have fresh air, but 
to get it through a window in another 
room. 

Some doctors give vaccines to pa- 
tients afflicted with a plague of colds. 


Usually the 
doctor does not 
recommend 
them—for as 
yet they have insufficient medical 
support—but administers them at the 
patient’s request. Yet he admits that 
some people seem to be benefited by 
them. 

You may be addicted to some of the 
good old-fashioned remedies. When 
you were small and began to sneeze, 
your mother probably dosed you with 
a tablespoonful or so of castor oil, 
added insult to injury by pouring a 
hot lemonade down your aching 
throat, popped you into a hot tub, 
smothered you in blankets, and said 






















Sneezing foretells a 
common cold, which 
is just as danger- 
ous as it is common 


you'd surely be better in the morning. 

Let’s see what the best internists 
think about these measures: 

Some use cathartics; others don’t. 
The latter say that if the system is 
functioning normally, there’s no ne- 
nessity for them. Others give them 
on general principles. 

The hot lemonade is good for you 
because it contains vitamin C, and 
because, as we know, liquids are im- 
portant in the care of respiratory dis- 
eases of this type. However, orange 
juice or other juices containing vita- 
min C are just as good, and you may 
have your liquids at any temperature 
you like—the results are the same. 
The combination of a hot lemonade, 
a hot bath, and a lot of blankets is 
likely to be dangerous, because you 
may perspire heavily, throw off the 
covers, and catch more cold. 

If you had a sore throat with the 
cold—a touch of laryngitis, perhaps 
—your Aunt Emma used to insist on 
a mustard plaster. Well, that remedy 
is a good one. But be careful you don’t 
get a bad burn. 

Then you recall the old adage, 
“Feed a cold and starve a fever.” The 
medical profession now revises that 
program. For a fever of short dura- 
tion, as with a cold or with the flu, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
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your physician will prescribe a liquid 
diet, or at best a very light diet, be- 
cause it’s more easily digested. For 
a long fever, such as typhoid, which 
may last for weeks, he will give a 
high-calorie diet, to keep his patient 
from losing too much weight. If you 
have a cold with no temperature, 
don’t stuff yourself. Eat just about 
what you please, so long as it isn’t 
something unusual and exceptionally 
indigestible. But you should eat just 
about what you want, in the quanti- 
ties you prefer—no more, no less. 

Always take your temperature 
when you have a cold. If you have 
fever, be sure to call the doctor. A 
cold isn’t usually accompanied by 
much fever. If you have a plague of 
colds, go to the doctor. You may have 
sinus trouble, or hay fever, or some 
other disorder. 

Jerome Tully was not a frequent 
victim of colds. In fact, when Red’s 
wife surreptitiously phoned the 
Tullys and said Red had a fierce cold, 
and maybe they’d rather not come, 
Jerome said that he wasn’t a sissy, 
that he and Betty had to get back 
that dollar seventy-five they’d lost 
the week before. 

Maybe Red’s cold was a very mild 
case of flu, and Jerome caught it. 
Maybe one had nothing to do with the 
other. Anyhow, here’s what hap- 
pened: 

Jerome is a writer, and he was 
pretty busy. For a couple of days he 
felt seedy. He had a cough, and he 
startled his wife by saying, “I really 
must give up smoking.” He ached, 
and took so many headache pills that 
for a bit he didn’t notice that he felt 
quite ill. In fact, he was extraordi- 
narily energetic. 

Several days after the bridge game, 
he decided to clean his files—some- 
thing he’d been discussing for about 
three years. He cleaned files so vig- 
orously, so violently, with such a fine 
distaste for the documents of accu- 
mulated learning, that later he found 
he had put practically everything he 
really wanted to preserve into the 
wastebasket! 

Finally he phoned the doctor. “I’ve 
got a cough, Doc,” he complained. 
“Too many cigarettes. I’ve got a cold, 
and the cough irritates my throat. 
How about sending me over some 
cough medicine?” 

“Tll drop around this afternoon,” 
the physician said. “There’s a bug 
going around right now. If I were 
you, I'd stay in bed this morning.” 

The doctor found that Jerome had 
a temperature of 104 and every symp- 
tom of the flu: chills, aching pains, 
especially in the back and in the legs, 
headache, stuffiness in the head, and 
slight pain in the eyes. It was simple, 
uncomplicated influenza. 

The doctor ordered Jerome to stay 
in bed, insisted he call a trained nurse 
—to prevent him from getting up, 
even to go to the bathroom. He in- 
sisted that Jerome consume quanti- 
ties of liquids, gave him relief from 
his pains, an inhaling mask to allay 
irritation of the respiratory mucous 
membranes. (Continued on page 114) 
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The situation: 

s H, must you go to the office 
today, Reid?” Toni tried to keep 

her dismay out of her voice. 

“No. I don’t have to. But I might as 
well see what’s going on.” 

She stopped the protest that rushed 
to her lips. This first day back from 
their honeymoon, she wanted so 
much for him to stay with her. 

Toni had married this se pos- 
sessed young man with her eyes wide 
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open. She knew that he still loved 
Joyce, who had jilted him for Stanley 
Pell. She knew that she, Toni, was 
simply a satisfactory list of things he 
wanted in a wife. 

Her friends thought she should 
have married Phil Lowell, who was 
quite eligible and obviously in love 
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What do women do when husbands are 
unfaithful? What does marriage mean? 


with her. Eve Benedict, for whom 
Toni had worked, was wise enough to 
see what was ahead for Toni. And 
Cynthia Richards, who was from 
High Falls, Reid’s home town, knew 
about the beautiful Joyce. 

But Toni had fallen quickly, deeply 
in love with Reid, and she tried des- 
perately to please him, tried desper- 
ately tocreate happiness between them 
—first for him, and then for herself. 











































Loving one’s husband may sometimes be a hindrance to 


happiness in marriage—especially if a wife has to fight 


for her husband’s affection against a woman like Joyce Pell 


And it would have been hard to 
imagine Toni any happier than she 
had been when she told Eve she was 
going to have a baby. And she was 
sure that Reid was happy about it, too. 

Then one night, while Reid was 
away on business, Toni was thrown 
to the floor of a taxi when it stopped 
abruptly. She felt all right, but she 
lay awake all that night, vaguely un- 
easy. And early in the morning she 
phoned Reid in Washington—just to 
hear his voice. 

“I’m all right, Reid, but I wish you 
could come home today.” 

He responded sleepily: “I’m not 
through here. Won’t be until tonight. 
Rest today, dear, and I'll be with you 
tomorrow.” 

Toni managed a cheerful good-bye. 
And then, unreasonably, she cried a 
little. She was, she thought, just tired. 
She fell asleep, and when she awoke, 
it was to a shock of pain. 

She reached out for the telephone 
and called her doctor. 


rn ONI opened her eyes and 
“ looked at Reid from the high 
hospital bed where she lay, her 
dark hair an accident of beauty 
against the white pillow. Reid 
—height and depth of her hap- 
piness. She had never loved him so 
much as she did in this dispassionate 
languor that saw him so clearly, his 
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faults and attractions united in a con- 
tainment of spirit that shut her out, 
yet did not shut out the great com- 
passion she had for him. Even in her 
frailty she would like to stand be- 
tween him and all the things that had 
ever hurt him, that ever would. 

She closed her eyes against the lav- 
ender flowers on the metal table 
beside her bed. She would never 
like lavender flowers again. They 
would always remind her of this time, 
even though the experience itself was 
already inexplicably fading. The fear 
and pain were already things of the 
past, put away in some colorless cor- 
ridor of her mind; but she felt im- 
measurably older, saddened for all 
women, in this mere beginning of un- 
derstanding and wisdom. Still, she 
was without resentment. This was a 
part of her life—inescapable, like lov- 
ing Reid—it was nothing she could 
turn away from or forget by denying. 
She opened her eyes and looked at 
him again, wondered what he was 
thinking, and felt instinctively that 
his thoughts were not in this room. 

She was only partly right, being 
still too young and too limited in her 
understanding of Reid to recognize 
the divided (Continwed on page 177) 


Their naturalness together came back. 
Toni began to feel settled and contented 
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ALFWAY through a movie, 

while you are watching Car- 

ole Lombard flounce out of 

a room with a rope of fabu- 

lous silver foxes in one hand 

and a saucy, peaked hat in 
the other, fifteen minutes late for a 
luncheon engagement, you suddenly 
remember you. have completely for- 
gotten your luncheon engagement 
with Mrs. Prentice! 

And the other evening when you 
and your husband were out walking, 
you ran into that perfectly delightful 
woman from Peabody Street, and you 
couldn’t for the life of you remember 
her name. So you said, “My husband, 
Mrs.—” and dropped your bag to 
cover up your embarrassment, and 
you invented and discarded a hun- 
dred ways of asking her name—and 
it was probably something terribly 
complicated like Smith or Jones. 
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The strange part of it all is that 
your memory is pretty good, as your 
husband is fond of pointing out drear- 
ily when you recall what your first 
beau said to you at the age of fifteen. 
You can remember telephone num- 
bers and addresses so easily that your 
friends call you a walking directory. 

Why, then, these troublesome 
lapses? Are you losing your memory? 
Is your mind going blank? Or—and 
you shudder a little—is it because you 
are growing old? 

No problem in experimental psy- 
chology has been so widely investi- 
gated and had so much time spent on 
it as the study of what makes people 
remember and forget. From the great 
Freud down, psychologists, educa- 
tors, psychiatrists, and millions of 
common citizens have been trying to 
solve the problem. There are many 


explanations of the processes by 
which we remember, some too com- 
plex to be grasped by the lay mind, 
others so ridiculously oversimplified 
that the intelligence rejects them. 

“Learn a list of 100 magic words, 
and you will never again be troubled 
by a failing memory,” one memory- 
training school brazenly advertises! 
“Memorize a line a day, a word a 
day,” suggests another! The psychia- 
trist, looking for emotional causes, 
explains the blockage of memory in 
his own fashion. “Concentrate to re- 
member,” says the teacher. “Relax 
to remember,” says the actor. Each, 
in fact, offers a partial solution. 

But memory as a whole cannot be 
improved by training. Because, 
strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as the memory. What we so 
carelessly lump together as “mem- 
ory” is made up of innumerable re- 
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to subsist on could astound his his- 
tory prof with his amazing ability to 
remember sports statistics back to 
the year one. And that same prof, 
who can tell you the color of the un- 
dershirt worn by Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, who can rattle off dates by 
the hundred, can’t remember his own 
wedding anniversary. Would you call 
their memories good or bad? 
“Though we do not know all that 
goes to make up intelligence, we do 
know that memory is one of its im- 
portant constituents,” says Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger, noted psychiatrist and 
head of the Menninger Clinic in To- 
peka, Kansas. “All intelligent people 
have good memories, even though 
they may not be able to use them well, 
and assume, therefore, that they 
haven't. The real deficiencies of mem- 
ory, as the psychiatrist sees them, are 
of three kinds, each corresponding to 


How does it happen that some people have aston- 


ishingly good memories? Is theirs a rare gift, or 


just a faculty that most of us are too lazy to use? _ 
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membered things. We have not the 
faculty, but many faculties of mem- 
ory, which make us remember some 
things and forget others. That ability 
can be trained and developed. 
Maurice Evans, the celebrated 
Shakespearean actor, recently ap- 
peared not only in a full-length ver- 
sion of Hamlet, which took five hours 
to perform, but, on Saturday nights 
of his season, in a cut version of the 
play. At the same time he was re- 
hearsing his next role, Falstaff. Yet 
on Christmas Day, having invited 
friends in to dine with him at three 
o’clock, he calmly and completely 
forgot about them and consumed a 
solitary Christmas dinner at 12:30. 
The football giant who can’t remem- 
ber whether the Diet of Worms was 
a religious convention or something 
the martyred Christians were forced 


the three phases by which we re- 
member—the recording of the expe- 
rience, its retention, and its repro- 
duction or recall. 

“Defective recording is chiefly due 
to lack of attention; the experiences 
were not adequately perceived and 
noted in the first place because of 
emotional, physical, environmental, 
or other reasons. The deafened child 
who does not hear without special 
effort, or the invalid, becomes fa- 
tigued and his attention flags, his 
memory recording suffers and prog- 
ress slackens. The student in the 
throes of a love affair may participate 
in all her classes and yet find herself 
at the end unable to remember any- 
thing about the details of the courses. 
The businessman, obsessed by finan- 
cial cares, may read his paper and not 
remember a single line, go to the 


theatre and not recall a single word. 

“Defective retention is always the 
result of an injury to the brain that 
destroys those nerve cells which, we 
think, are the storehouses of memory 
images, or cuts the fibres of associa- 
tion which connect and relate these 
cells. Faulty retention is always due 
to organic or structural changes. It 
occurs familiarly in concussion of the 
brain, skull fracture, and in the less 
acute and more progressive injuries, 
such as the atrophic processes of old 
age or in brain syphilis. 

“And defective reproduction is the 
technical name for the ordinary for- 
getting of well-known things. The 
nerve-cells are unshattered and the 
memories are stored, but at a needed 
moment something interferes with 
their recall. Psychiatry now believes 
that it is a wish not to remember that 
checkmates the wish to remember. 

The girl whose boy friend for- 

gets a date knows, though he 

may not, that unconsciously he 

didn’t really want to come.... 

We forget money we owe, facts 

that annoy us, appointments 

with people we dislike. In short, 

we forget the things we don’t 

want to remember. Darwin 

wrote that whenever he came 

across published facts, new ob- 

servations or thoughts opposed 

to his general results, he found 

that unless he made a memo- 

randum of them they were far 

more apt to escape from his 

memory than favorable ones.” 

Actually, mental efficiency 

demands that we forget a great 

many things. It is as essential 

to forget as to remember, for 

the range of human experience, 

even in a single day, is so enor- 

mous that the mind would soon 

be swamped if it were to re- 

member everything. As a mat- 

ter of fact, as Dr. Menninger 

points out, there is such a thing 

as remembering too much and 

too well—rather, recalling too 

well. This may happen episodi- 

cally under conditions of in- 

tense stimulation, under the in- 

fluence of alcohol or drugs, or 

when drowning; it may occur 

by virtue of a superior intellect in 

certain special directions like music, 

spelling, arithmetic—which would 

account for the abilities of vaude- 

ville’s lightning calculators; or as 

prolonged mental excitement, a 

symptom of mania. Remembering 

the tiniest unimportant detail fre- 
quently occurs in psychopathology. 

For our own happiness and peace 
of mind we are enabled to forget sad 
or unpleasant events. “Time heals all 
wounds” is not, strictly speaking, 
true. It is not time but our desire to 
forget pain that softens the remem- 
brance of tragedy, of death, of the 
pangs of childbirth. But we must for- 
get the right things, exercise discre- 
tion and selection about what to 
remember. 

To remember, for instance, for the 
next three (Continued on page 84) 
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&@F YOU know Coltsville, you may remember that the 
Bugles lived in the big white frame house, the third 
beyond the railroad crossing. On one of the doors, 
inside, you may still see markings of the heights 
of the Bugle children at various ages, Miss Sally 
Bugle’s initials always at the top—not because she 

was so much older, but because she was a gawky, angu- 

lar child, and grew up to be plain, efficient, and just 

a little too tall. At the neighborhood dances, when she 

was not too busy to go, Sally Bugle’s eyes were difficult 







Trust him to see 
that she had been 
erying! To come 
upon her sitting 
among the forlorn 
ghosts of her past! 


for any but the taller swains to look into, and that was 
a disadvantage—because Miss Bugle’s eyes were big and 
brown and lovely. 

Miss Bugle was tremendously efficient about the house. 
That was part of her undoing. They got to rely on her, 
especially when, at the age of twenty, she had to “take 
over” at her mother’s death. You recall Amantha? She 
was the pretty blonde one who became a nurse and mar- 
ried a doctor out West. And Clara, vivacious, raven-haired 
Clara, dark as Amantha was light? She had brains and 
ambition, and Sally Bugle got her safely through college. 
It was a strain; but it was done, with intermittent help 
from Dicky, who had gone to the city in his late teens 
and had some position in the wholesale business. Clara 
married that professor chap—Williams, or Wilkins. He 
got a European post. Letters and cards, with reducing 
frequency, came back home to Miss Bugle, who stayed 
on with her father through his long illness, and who was 
deferred to by the lawyer in the settlement of the estate. 

“Whatever there is, is certainly coming to you, Miss 
Bugle,” he said. “Your father appreciated that. He often 
said to me, ‘I don’t know what any of us would have 
done without Sally.’ Well, there’s a residue of five thou- 
sand dollars. That’s something.” 

Sally Bugle received the five thousand rather listlessly. 
She was well into her thirties when her father died. Dicky 
wrote they would be glad to have Sally come and 
a while; but she replied with a brief, grateful w 
thanks and dropped the matter. Dicky’s wife wa 
sort, and they had children now and were in faifly smart 
suburban society. 

Miss Bugle had one great asset—efficiency in 
a home. She made a sudden resolution, took her five- 
thousand-dollar patrimony, packed up all her belong- 
ings, and went to the city. 

For several years she had been conducting, with effi- 
ciency and a growing sense of desolation, a boarding- 
house known affectionately, to transients and permanents 
alike, as “Miss Bugle’s.” 

It is here that we find Miss Sally Bugle on the morn- 
ing of that absurd day of her life. She awakened with a 
sense of something about to happen. June lay outside, 
chill and unpromising because the rain overnight had 
not cleared. “Rain before seven, fine before eleven,” Miss 
Bugle’s mind repeated, and sure enough, before she had 
pinned her blouse, the sun was beginning to struggle 
weakly through. “It will be fine for her,” said Sally Bugle, 
and for a moment she lingered at the window, then hur- 
ried downstairs by the back way. 

Anna and Edith, the maids, stopped a giggling chatter 
respectfully when Miss Bugle appeared. Would Miss 
Lanny be down? And had Miss Bugle seen the picture? 

“Picture? No. Where?” Sally Bugle asked eagerly. 

“In the morning paper.” They handed it to her. 

Miss Bugle adjusted her glasses (for reading only) 
and looked. “Miss Dorothy Lantham Roberts, who wi-l 
be married today in Christ Church to Mr. Harold R. Twill. 
Inset: Mr. Twill.” Her heart beat a little faster. Ridiculous 
to care as much for weddings as she did. She would slip 
into the most unexpected churches, and sit, her hands 
folded tightly, feeling a warm flood that had an ache in 
it, as if she were an emotional woman, which life pre- 
sumably had taught her not to be, or a romantic school- 
girl, which she had never been. Never? Well, perhaps. 
Lying under the eaves of the old white house, with the 
moonlight falling softly and the far call of a whippoor- 
will, or waking to the twittering of birds in some slow, 
happy dawn, she had dreamed things. . . . 

“Is that the morning paper, Miss Bugle?” 

Miss Bugle turned to greet the occupant of the first- 
floor front. He looked pink and glowing, as if tub, razor, 
and brush had worked to a fastidious end. His clipped 
mustache was gray; but his hair—a trifle thin—remained 







She loved to watch other people being mar- 
ried. It was absurd, she thought, to hope 
for a wedding of her own. And then... . 


sandy. Miss Bugle, as always when he appeared, felt a 
little fluttered. 

“Oh, good-morning, Mr. Jefferson.” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson held it 
‘was immoral to be bright or talkative before breakfast. 

“Anything much in the news?” 

Edith spoke up. “There’s a swell pitcher of Miss Lanny.” 

He crumpled up his lip. “Shouldn’t have known her. 
So this is the day.” 

Mr. Jefferson didn’t believe in marriage. There had 
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been some hot disputes over the dinner table with the 
other boarders at “Miss Bugle’s.” 

“The whole thing is absurd, anyhow,” Mr. Jefferson 
would insist, and the way he swept everything aside 
with a gesture of his fork left the room silenced. His 
gestures were always so final, so magnificent. 

But this morning Miss Bugle had no time to waste on 
his opinions. She said, “Give Mr. Jefferson his porridge, 
Anna,” and quitted the scene. She often felt she would 
like to shock Mr. Jefferson, shock him so that he would 
for once have the breath knocked out of him. She did 
not then know what her day was to bring forth. . . . 

Escorted by Edith with a jug of cream, Miss Bugle 
carried up the tray herself. 

A sleepy voice said, “Come in!” and then: “Oh, is it 
time for breakfast? What kind of day is it?” 

“Pull up the blinds, Edith,” ordered Miss Bugle. Sun- 
light flooded the room. Miss Bugle stood looking as tri- 
umphant as if she herself had created so perfect a day. 
“That’s all, Edith. You may go.” (Continued on page 68) 
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@HIS is the story of what hap- 
pened one day to a woman so 
much like you—like me, like all 
of us—that it might have hap- 
pened to us. Like so many of 
us, she lived with her husband 

and her children, to whom she was de- 
voted. Their house was medium size, 
smaller than the ones some of us live 
in, but larger than many, in a small 
large town, or a large small town, 
whichever way you like to put it. The 
house had a small mortgage on it, ’m 
sorry to say, because of the expense 
of an operation she had to have after 
the birth of her little girl. But she 


It was perfectly awful. Stina 4 


sank down on the floor. She 


was too furious, too appalled, 
to ery. What should she do? 


was quite all right now, in just as 
good health as you or I, and the mort- 
gage was partly paid off. The chil- 
dren’s health—there were two boys 
and a girl—was all right, too, al- 
though, of course, they did have a 
good many colds, and the second boy’s 
digestion wasn’t always very steady. 
The husband was a strong, vigorous 
man, although he came home pretty 
tired every night after his day’s work 
in the big printing establishment 
where he had a good job. He was 
quite well paid, and he never missed 
a day; but a family of five can’t get 
along in these times, even on pretty 






























good pay, without cutting the corners 
as closely as they can be shaved. 

That was why Stina (her real name 
was Helen May Bowen, but she was 
always called her little-girl nick- 
name) planned to paint the walls of 
the little room they used as a spare 
room, instead of paying a painter to 
do it. “They fuss so,” she explained, 
when she was telling her husband 
about her plan to do the job herself. 
“Painters do. It takes them forever 
and forever to get going. And you — 
have to pay them big wages all the 
time they’re fussing.” 

Now Stina’s husband had been 
married to her long enough to-have 
three children, the oldest one nine 
years old. So he knew a thing or two 
about her ways. He said now, warn- 
ingly: “A whole lot of that fussing is 
getting things ready to do a good job. 
You can’t slam-bang a coat of paint 
on just anyhow and have it right.” 
And he added, on a guess (for women 
are not the only ones who can guess): 
“You'll have to size those walls, you 
know, before you paint them. You 
can’t do it unless every inch has been 
sized, and the size well dried.” 

“Who’s going to do the job, you 
or me?” inquired his wife in the 
rather lively tone of voice that goes 
with that question. You can see from 
her grammar that she hadn’t as much 
schooling as some of us. But at that, 
she’d had more than many. 

“Oh, all right, all right,” said her 
husband, who didn’t like rows and 
wasn’t a bit interested in the spare 
room, and did want to get back to 
reading about what had happened in 
the World Series that day. 

She wanted to have it a surprise 
for the family—wouldn’t it be fun to 
lead them into the room, all done over 
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in that attractive shade of lavender 
she had chosen, with the curtains 
fluttering at the windows and the 
pretty spread on the bed, and hear 
them say, “Why, when have you had 
time to do all this?” So she didn’t say 
a word to them about it at breakfast. 
She stepped around pretty fast 
though, and sat on the edge of her 
‘chair and said, “Through?” two or 
three times, so, although they couldn’t 
have told what made them, they gob- 
bled down their cereal and toast 
faster than usual and got right out. 
This wasn’t extra good for the second 
boy’s not-very-strong stomach; but 
you can’t have things just right for 
everybody all the time. 

She hustled then. She liked to hus- 
tle and put things through. She had 
the breakfast table cleared and the 
dishes washed in fifteen minutes, and 
the evening meal planned in ten more. 
(The family didn’t come home for 
lunch.) Half an hour after the family 
had gone she was standing in the dis- 
mantled spare room wrapped in an 
ancient denim apron-smock, her hair 


tied up tightly in a cloth, a light in - 


her eyes and a paintbrush in her hand. 

Yes, she remembered what her 
husband had said about sizing those 
walls. That is, in a manner of speak- 
ing, she remembered. It kept trying 
to come into the front of her mind, 
and she kept pushing it back. “Men 
fuss so!” she said, and “Workmen 
don’t like to put a job right through, 
because there’d be that much less in 
it for them,” and “Those old ideas of 
having to get your surface just so 
before you paint—that was before 
these modern paints, that can stick 
to anything.” 


Still, even so, she held her hand till - 


she had read all the directions on the 
big can of paint, which she had paid 
for by virtuously going without a 
new spring coat. Not a word there 
about putting sizing on a wall be- 
fore painting it. Not a word. It did 
occur to her that, since all the direc- 
tions on the can were about how 
to paint woodwork, perhaps the 
man that wrote them 

hadn’t thought that 

anybody would try 

to paint a wall with 





“I said pulverized sugar!” she cried. The deliveryman was really insulting 


it. She stood for a moment asking 
herself, “What is ‘size’?” She knew. 
It was a kind of gooey, gluey, sticky 
stuff, wasn’t it? You’d have to put it 
on all the walls, just as much work 
and bother, just as many strokes of 
the brush, as painting. And nothing 
to show for it when you got through. 
And you'd have to wait a whole day 
—maybe more—for the horrid stuff 
to dry. Stina hated to wait—for any- 
thing. 

Besides, she hadn’t any sizing, 
whatever it was, in the house, and 
she wouldn’t know where to buy it. 


And it would cost that much more. 
Oh, bother! 

She made two or three strokes with 
the paintbrush, down in a corner 
where they wouldn’t show much. 
Why, it looked fine! Just as smooth 
and even! It was going to look lovely! 
With those ruffled Swiss curtains! She 
made a good sweep with the brush 
and stepped back to look. It looked 
splendid. No need for size at all. 

It was half-past three that after- 
noon when she crawled stiffly down 
the stairs. Nobody but Stina could 
possibly (Continued on page 151) 


Any husband ean tell you 
about the willful streak in 
women, but just try getting 


a wife to admit she has one! 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


The situation: 

NLY a few hours ago, Phyllis Lat- 

timer had given a dinner party. 
Now she was dead—murdered, 
smothered with a wad of Spanish 
moss. You can’t take murder in your 
stride; yet Phyllis’ death had an ex- 
traordinary effect on a lot of people— 
including me. I fainted. It must have 
been then that Brad Porter, Phyllis’ 


ex-husband, had taken the note I'd 
found in her room. It was from old 
Miss Caroline, who lived with her 
great-niece Jennifer Reid at Straw- 
berry Hill, the neighboring plantation. 

Phyllis had coveted the antiques 
there; but she’d guessed that, except 
for those in Miss Caroline’s rooms, 
they’d been sold. She had promised 
to publish the old lady’s memoirs— 


but had deliberately taken a box of 
personal papers. The note asked her 
to return the box, by the bearer. And 
I’d seen Jennifer, who hadn’t come 
to the party, steal away with that box! 

Rusty, Phyllis’ husband, was ap- 


I put on the brake sharply. A man got 
up—but something lay still on the road 





parently stunned by her murder. 
Naturally, Mr. Abbott, head of the 
County Police, suspected him. Phyllis 
had refused to divorce him. Yet John 
Michener, a Charleston lawyer, had 
said she’d consulted him that very 
afternoon about a divorce. Besides, 
‘Rusty was in love with Jennifer. 
Her mother, Mrs. Atwell Reid, had 
been completely unnerved. Perhaps 
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(but I wonder?) because she’d been 
through this before, when her son 
Colleton, I’d been told, killed his 
father in a quarrel about his mother’s 
love for John Michener. 

Colleton and Rusty’s sister, Anne, 
though they were in love, had scarcely 
looked at each other. Anne was pretty 
much unnerved, too. She’d even come 
into my room to sleep. 

Felice, Phyllis’ maid, certainly 
knew more than she’d told Mr. Ab- 
bott. She was dangerous—I knew 
that now. 

In fact, of all the guests at the din- 
ner party, only Dr. John Norton and 
Mr. Michener had seemed calm. (Dr. 
John had loved old Miss Caroline; I 
had a hunch the letters in that box 
were his.) Mr. Michener had taken 
charge of the situation with quiet 
dignity and common sense. 

Now, only Rusty and Anne 
and I were left in the Darien 
house. I finally got to sleep— 
only to be awakened by a noise. 
Someone stealthily searched 
Phyllis’ room, and then crept 
downstairs and out of the house. 

Rusty was downstairs when 
I went down. When Bill, the 
setter, bounded in with a shoe, 
both of us saw the “J.R.” on the 
lining. And when Rusty tossed § 
the shoe into the fire, he knew * 
that I knew that Jennifer had 
been back again. 


USTY and I sat there 
before the drawing- 
room fireplace, per- 
fectly silent, watching 
Jennifer’s shoe curl and 
burn. 

“You think she did it, don’t 
you, Rusty?” I said after a long 
time. 

He looked at me steadily. “I 
haven’t an idea what you're 
talking about, Diane,” he said. 

There was a sound behind us. I 
turned to see Anne Lattimer stand- 
ing in the doorway. She was across 
the room in a flash. 

“Rusty! You don’t—you can’t! I 
didn’t do it! I swear I didn’t! You 
can’t believe I did!” Her face was 
ashen, her eyes unbelievable. 

Her brother struggled to his feet, 
blocking out her view of the small 
shoe still burning in the fireplace. 

“T didn’t see her!” Anne cried hys- 
terically. “I was just—” 

“Anne!” His voice was like a hand 
gripping at her throat, choking off 
something so utterly revealing that 
it was terrible. 

The oddest 
expression had 
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come into Rusty’s eyes. I can’t ex- 
plain what it was exactly, except that 
for a split second it was hope, and 
instantly it was something else again 
—dread, or despair. 

“For God’s sake, pull yourself to- 
gether,” he whispered hoarsely. “No- 
body thinks you did it. Diane, make 
her go to bed.” 

I got Anne upstairs. She was in as 
distracted a state as it’s possible for 
anyone to be outside a strait jacket. 
All the time, I was struggling in my 
own mind to try to make some of it— 
any of it—make sense. The only 
things that were clear at all made not 
the least. I kept going over them. Jen- 
nifer had been in the house. She’d 
taken the box of Miss Caroline’s let- 
ters. She’d obviously missed one or 
more of the letters, the most impor- 


What did Felice know? Would she tell? 


tant, or she’d never have run the 
horrible risk of that last trip. But 
nothing, not anything in the world, 
could be so important as that. Not 
unless—not unless her life depended 
on it. 

And if Jennifer was inexplicable, 
Anne Lattimer was more so. Her des- 
perate protest, whether it sprang 
from guilt or innocence, had still 
sprung from fear. Everything she’d 
done all evening simply shrieked of 


it. Finally, completely defeated, I 
went to bed. 

My daytime clothes had come from 

the Villa next morning when I woke 

up. With them 

’ (Continued 

page 141) 






EAR Goop HousEeKeeEPInG: As 
each day brings us nearer 
home, we grow ever more im- 
patient. “Channel fever,” the 
crew calls it. When we reach 
New Canaan, it will have been 
five months since the Twentieth Cen- 
tury pulled out of Harmon, bound, 
in a manner of speaking, for Chicago, 
San Francisco, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
and Australia. Now, we are home- 
ward bound, at sea between the Ha- 
waiian Islands and Los Angeles. Last 
night there was a short circuit in the 
fire-alarm bell. We were in bed, but 
when it spoke, we hopped out and 
belted our dressing gowns about us. 
I thought vaguely, “I’ve warm pa= 
jamas and a fur coat, and so has Mlle. 
X, The Lady Who Travels With Me. 
and there'll be time to pick up the 
jewel case!” But only vaguely, you 
understand. We thrust our heads 
from the door, and one of the eleva- 
tor boys called to us that it was a 
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mistake and all was well. So back we 
went to bed. It was early, and most 
everyone else was up. But it occurred 
to me how proud we should be of 
our Merchant Marine and its disci- 
pline, for all the crew mustered im- 
mediately at their stations, false 
alarm or no false alarm. 

But I’m knots ahead of my story. 
We left Sydney on July 21, with good 
friends to see us off and our rooms 
filled with flowers, telegrams, books. 
Returning to the Mariposa was a pre- 
lude to home-coming—especially as 
Jimmy and Louis, our deck stewards, 
remembered how we liked our tea! 
And it was pleasant to have our same 
table, with Charles and Ray to at- 
tend to our needs—which, because of 
their phenomenal memories, were 
usually anticipated, 

The Tasman Sea behaved itself en 
route to New Zealand. I won’t say 
it was a millpond—it wasn’t—but it 
did not stand us on our heads. When 





we arrived in Auckland, it was cold, 
and raining in fits and starts. Between 
fits we went ashore to buy some 
books, and friends came aboard for 
luncheon. 

It has been a quiet trip, in the sense 
that we haven’t done very much. 
Rested as much as possible, let the 
youngsters engage in competitive 
deck sports, qualifying ourselves 
only for the chair-sitting finals. It. 
was rough for a little while between 
Auckland and Suva. One morning at 
breakfast in our pleasant living room 
I watched, helpless and horrified, the 
entire breakfast take wings toward 
Mlle. X, while she, responding to a 
sudden long swell, careened across 
the room in her chair and brought up 
smack against the wall. Baked apples 
flew in all directions, a cup and sau- 
cer caught her on the knee, and dry 
cereal rained down upon her like 
manna from heaven. “I’m not hurt,” 
said Mlle. X firmly, almost before the 


chair went over. Later she added rue- 
fully that for once breakfast in bed 
would have been salutary. 

At Suva we went ashore to shop 
for tortoise-shell and East Indian 
silver. Suva was warm and rainy, 
and there was a pervading smell of 
copra. And Samoa, when we saw it 
once more, offered us no such sunny 
beauty as it had on the way down. 
But, even beclouded, it was lush, 
green, and lovely—what an utterly 
enchanting harbor it is, in any 
weather!—and we sailed in early, just 
after the New Zealand, the battleship 
that brought the Governor-General 
of New Zealand, Lord Galway, and 
Lady Galway for a visit. 

Somewhere along this blue water- 
way I helped to judge a costume 
party, and as one of my fellow judges 
was Orry Kelly, the Hollywood de- 
signer, I felt extremely amateurish. 
Pauline Lord is aboard, too, and Vio- 
let Carlson, the dancer. The other 
night Mr. Higgins, the purser, took 
us to Cabin Class to see their costume 
party. It was a great deal better than 
the one I had judged. Such imagina- 
tion and ingenuity had gone into the 
costumes that the judges must have 
had a terrific task. As there were 
several theatrical people returning 
from Down Under, they put on a 
little show, which was a huge suc- 
cess. We had dancing, singing, a light- 
ning cartoonist, and a master of cere- 
monies. And two Mormon mission- 
aries—young men returning from 
three years in New Zealand—did a 
remarkable Maori war dance and 
chant. We had seen the Maoris in a 
similar dance in Rotorua, and it 
seemed to us that the youthful Elders 
did a very good job. Also we recog- 
nized Sammy Cohen among the 
crowd. He was attached, by a rope, 
I think, to a remarkable white horse 
—half of it was a girl and the other 
half a man—which went through the 
most entertaining antics, with little 
cooperation between from and rear. 

Between Samoa and Honolulu, 


The trouble with traveling is that every glorious trip 


must end, and that even five months are not long enough! 


Mile. X and I lay in our deck chairs, 
watched the cobalt ocean, and talked 
about the things we had seen, the 
people we had met, the fun we had 
had, the adventures. We listened to 
the wind—strong trade winds—and 
w shed that it would subside. Not that 
it has been rough, merely noisy! 

We were up early, nearing Hono- 
lulu—hanging out of our windows, 
watching the coast line slide into 
view. No, there were never hills end 
peaks like these. I refuse to be other- 
wise persuaced! 

A busy day in port, yesterday, with 
the Matsonia coming in an bour after 
we did, and the President Cleveland. 
The lei-makers were out in full 
force. Our friend, Earl Welty, met us 
off port..-Others were at the pier, and 
we were once more flower-garlanded. 
White ginger was in bloom. We had 
ropes of it and of gardenias, carna- 
tions, crown flowers—too many to re- 
member—blurred into one perfect, 
perfumed whole. 

The shower trees. were in blossom 
—golden, pink, rainbow, all glorious; 
the royal poinciana burned against 
a flawless sky, and we saw a hedge 
of pink oleander that was like a sun- 
set cloud. 

We sailed at four, with people to 
see us off, more leis, more baskets 
of flowers, and bottles of curious nuts. 
It was hard to leave—it is always 
hard to leave Hawaii. No matter how 
often you come, the welcome is as 
sincere, the sense of home-coming as 
strong, and when you depart, your 
regret does not lessen with repetition. 
Diamond Head was as I remembered 
it, only lovelier, with shadows across 
its flank, sunshine on its crest, and 
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white breakers at its feet. I made 
haste, as we passed, to throw my leis 
over the lee side—the wind was 
strong—to make sure they would 
drift back to those fragrant shores 
and insure my return. I am very im- 
patient with travelers who fling their 
garlands back on the pier. You must 
not relinquish them until you pass 
Diamond Head, when hopefully you 
consign them to the clean blue water. 
I threw two, of white ginger, overside 
in the name of the homesick girl in 
Washington who signs herself “Army 
Brat” and dreams of a return to 
Hawaii. May they bring her luck! 

For the last twelve days I have 
been trying to remember all the 
things I haven’t told you. Did I speak 
of the black swans which cover a lake 
near Christchurch like a storm cloud 
—amiazing things, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them? And I am sure I for- 
got the lighthouse at Cape Byron! 
We drove there after our picnic lunch 
at Broken Head, and the keeper let 
us follow him up to the big light in 
the white tower. This is the most 
easterly point of Australia, and the 
light can be seen as far as Brisbane. 
The light is a million candle power— 
a five-ton kerosene light, floating in 
five gallons of mercury, reflected 
from many prisms. That morning the 
keeper had seen whales going by on 
their way north. And the view of 
ocean and beach was magnificent. 

I remember so many little things— 
the smell of gum, the call of the sol- 
dier bird, the laugh of the Jackie, the 
names of two towns we saw on sign- 
posts in Australia: “Ward’s Mistake,” 
and “Wilson’s Downfall.” I wonder 
what stories lie back of these names? 
I remember, too, all sorts of water 
birds. At Akaroa there were white 
terns with (Continued on page 194) 





.. always with hope of return 
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Leaving. 


Christmas was settled once and 

for all in the third or fourth cen- 
tury ...I1 can face, if necessary, two 
Thanksgivings, which would merely 
result in a state of being overfed and 
overfamilied twice in one month... 
but the thought of two Christmases 
unnerves me ... should the possibil- 


(Jen: Martua: I’m glad the date for 





ity loom imminent, I would develop 
aphasia and disappear until the 
whole thing blew over. 

This isn’t cynical, but I insist that, 
while Christmas is the most exciting 
holiday of them all, it is also most 
rending ... there are intensive weeks 
of preparation . . . ominous news- 
paper warnings, monotonous as a 
broken record ... “now only twenty 
shopping days until Christmas”... 
“now only fifteen’... 
the gradual expan- 
sion of the heart un- 
til the wish-to-give 
batters the budget 
as successfully as a 
government spend- 
ing program. ... 

There is the strain 
of seeing that the 
children continue to 
believe in Santa 
Claus... while the - 
children in turn, as 
those erstwhile little 
boys, Jimmie and 
Peter, have’ lately 
revealed, take equal 
pains to protect 
their naive parents 
from the knowledge that the little girl 
next door disillusioned them ‘in this 
regard long ago... . 

By December 24, I will reach the 
grand climax of confusion . . . sus- 
taining a tense emotional pitch with 
the temerity of Flagstad on high G 
. . . wallowing in paper and string 
as I battle with last-minute gifts ... 
filling stockings until they are as 
bumpy as well-gorged snakes ... 
rushing next door in answer to hurry 
calls to “come see our tree!” .. . dis- 
covering that during the past week 
I have at odd times asked dozens to 
drop in to see ours . . . which they 
invariably do just as a fuse blows. 
-.-1f possible, I will attend the church 





service at midnight ... by daybreak 
I must finish those yellow socks that 
I began way back in August. I 
read with admiration and incom- 
prehension of those families, some 
among the first in the land, who, on 
Christmas Eve, are to be found doing 
pleasant, traditional things .. . read- 
ing Dickens’ Christmas Carol, roast- 
ing apples, rolling in Yule logs, and 
acting in general as if nothing un- 
usual were afoot ... tell me, do they 
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really plan to do it that way? ... 

There’s consolation that in this 
changing world holiday customs re- 
main the same... stylists can rant 
and rave, but Santa Claus will never 
adopt the wasp waist, and the fact 
that his suit this year is a high-fash- 
ion color is mere coincidence... 
there’s as yet no substitute for mis- 
tletoe... trees will always be trimmed 
amidst such dissension as would be- 
little a Southern mountain feud... 
while the house-to-house hospitality, 
even in much-maligned New Eng- 
land, would tire a magazine or brush 
salesman: ... 

Things I don’t like about the joyous 
season are... Christmas spelled with 
an “X” by people ina hurry ... false 
holly berries . . . dust-catching bowls 
of ribbon candy ... husbands who go 
around acting like Scrooge himself, 
refusing to register any enthusiasm 
... they don’t want any presents, 
they don’t need any.... 

Above all, I hate the tying up of 





gifts, since at this phase of the 
game I have been permanently ar- 
rested at the awkward age... when 
I get through with a package, it looks 
as if it had been worried through ten 





rounds by Tony Galento ... how 
about a “Tie-Your-Bundles, Inc.,” 
with a “by-appointment-in-your- 
own-home service”? 

I can’t complain about modern 
wrappings ... they’re wonderful and 
beautiful... there is some silvery en- 
crusted paper this year that sparkles 
like a sunny day after an ice storm 

. colored Cellophane offers limit- 
less possibilities . . . an ingenious 
person can make the outward ap- 
pearance more impressive than the 
gift itself... try tying wooden angels 
to the bow .. . or little Christmas 
trees . . . spraying pine cones bright 
green ... only paper that annoys me 
is that littered with Scottie pups... 
as far as animals are concerned, 
Christmas belongs to the reindeer. 
There is a great field open for gifts 
that reflect imagination rather than 
money ... once I was delighted with 
a bundle of birch logs festooned with 


greens, product of the Connecticut 
hillsides, no less... now that the hur- 
ricane has knocked the dooryard into 
a woodpile, I might follow suit in 
applewood ... other suggestions are 
packets of seeds from one’s own gar- 
den ...a sheaf of favorite recipes, 
which would mean real generosity on 
the part of one housewife to another 
...a few pounds of country sausage 
to stir memories of the farm ...a 
book of movie tickets . . . some new 
records for a jitterbug, camera film 
for the camera fiend, a bouquet of 





gadgets for the kitchen-career wom- 
an... one year I gave pots of home- 
baked beans, which Yankee gesture 
was softened by the fact that I didn’t 
request the return of the bean pot 
. it was to be kept for future use, 
either for more beans, as a jug for 
steaming onion or 
black-bean soup 
after skating or ski- 
INS Olma aVviase 
for huckleberry 
leaves. ... 
There should bea 
~~~ greater exchange of 
regional gifts ... 
what could be more 
acceptable than ham 
or herring roe from 
Virginia ... South- 
ern coffee from 
Louisiana eee: 
crock of cheese from 
Wisconsin... water- 
ground corn meal 
from Connecticut, 
apples from Oregon, 
pink grapefruit from Texas ... some 
squatty red candles from Cape Cod, 
which give a low and lovely light on 
a Christmas table. . .. It’s a big coun- 
try, and gifts of this sort, increasing 
mutual appreciation between various 
sections, help to pull it together. ... 
After everything is over, along 
comes Christmas night, that lowest 
of lows in anticlimaxes .. . that zero 
hour in aftermaths . .. when there are 
no more presents to open, no fever- 
ish anticipation to heighten spirits 
. a drab outlook ahead for a year 
of “business as usual” . . . now is the 
time of all times for a party .. . com- 
posed of a few hand-picked friends 
who will rally around .. . the lights 
can be low, the fire bright . . . there 
are the remains of a turkey in the ice- 
box, and there is a man in the group 
who fancies himself as a rather fine 
hand at Welsh rarebit ... give him 
that slab of two-year-old country 
cheese and turn him loose in the 
kitchen ... what does it matter? 
... the house is a mess, anyway... 
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CLL LA 
OF PLENTY 


1. A luggage-tan capeskin glove, whip 
sewn with black cord; a very nifty pres- 
ent for your tweedy friends. Price, $5 


2. A gift for a gal with Victorian ten- 
dencies—a pleated silk-lamé evening 


bag with matching fan. All for $10.50 


3. A wonderful, drippy gilt chain and 
matching clip. Mothers or daughters 
love them. Necklace, $2.95. Pin, $1.95 


4. For college girls: ankle-length cot- 
ton-corduroy boot with thick rubber 


soles. White boot, blue sole. $2.95 


5. Here’s a present for the men as well 
as the gals: a small, wooden brush with 
long, stiff bristles, for tweeds. $1.50 


6. A cotton-corduroy and rubber-soled 
shoe that will weather long tramps across 
country and still remain cheery. $2.95 


7. One of the prettiest $5 gifts we've 
discovered this year is this rayon-lamé 
evening bag with its ruffled frame 


8. Champagne bubbles in blue, red, 
green on a thick gilt chain. The neck- 
lace, $3.95. The bulky bracelet, $1.95 


9. An especially glittering gift is this 
tidy gilt mesh bag. Price, $5. A mar- 
velous bet for both young and old 


10. Turkey-red, capeskin-leather moc- 
casins. Grand present for skiing friends 


and country cousins. The cost is $5.95 


ll. White capeskin and bunny-fur 
slippers designed to keep toes warm as 


toast on chilly, wintry evenings. $4.95 


To find the shop in your vicinity carry- 
ing these gifts. send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Do you consider what artificial light does to the colors of your clothes? You have noticed 
at some parties how the lighting flattered everyone and the evening was lively—at other 
parties, under ineffectually balanced lights that glared, everything fell flat and guests 
were ill at ease. We consulted Howard Ketcham, successful color engineer, who ex- 
plained: “Every fabric color has a different reflection factor. Some dress-fabric colors 
reflect light of certain wave lengths to better advantage than others, thereby the fabrics 
appear more visible. Some colors are more easily distorted than others under artificial 
lights. Around five o’clock, ordinary incandescent light is becoming if diffused and not 
too glaring. For dinner, properly filtered magenta light is enhancing. Late at night, 
daylight fluorescent light, the tubular light so widely used in modern restaurants and in 
modern houses, casts its alluring glow. Light helps or hinders the effectiveness of the 


clothes women wear. The right colors under the right light heighten your good looks.” 


The bulky necklace of red stones or emerald-green stones 


enlivens this black rayon-crepe afternoon dress; $19.95 


Gilt-thread embroidery on red or teal-blue crinkly rayon 


crepe makes this perfect for late-afternoon lights; $22.95 


For dinner under magenta lighting or filtered light, 
this gray, fuchsia, or black dress has charm—a fitted 
jacket of rayon taffeta and full skirt of rayon 


net crisscrossed with rayon-taffeta bands; $19.95 
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For gala parties a full rayon-net skirt and glittering rayon- 


taffeta basque—in gray, or pale pink, or white; $29.95 


And for your gayest party, this red rayon-taffeta dress 
(right), for this red is stimulated by electric lights; $29.95 


Carolyn Modes dresses on these four pages are in shops 
across the country. If you cannot find them, write to 


Good Housekeeping 57th Street at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Photograph by Martin Munkacs: 





B. ALTMAN & CO, 





SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 





From Maine to Texas, it’s best-bib-and-tucker time. Folks are gay with party 
plans. The country drips hospitality; kitchens smell spicy; bedroom mirrors 
are plastered with invitations; closets bulge with new clothes! What’s your idea 
of a perfect party? Here are some of the answers we’ve collected from West to 


East: Tucson, Denver, New York. And here are the clothes for the holidays! 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS: ‘“‘NOISE AND PRESENTS!”’ 


Jerry and Sherry, gadabouts from Tucson, Arizona, like parties with snappers 
... horns. ..drums...whistles...and presents. Sherry is passionately fond of 
her red kid slippers . . . admires her blue-and-white cotton dress with white smock- 
ing... Jerry feels quite a man of the world in his blue wool-jersey suit... he 


hasn’t much use for his high, laced white shoes, but they are Mother’s orders! 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD: “ICE CREAM AND NO BOYS” 


Ann from Hartford, Connecticut, loves parties, but would like them better with- 


out boys. She says, “Boys are pests.”” They always pull her hair! Ann likes to pin 


the tail on the donkey...win first prize for musical chairs. ..best of all, she 


likes ice cream, and lots of it! “Oh boy,” she said when she saw her white dotted- 
Swiss dress with its lace trimmings, and her pretty patent-leather slippers 
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TWELVE-YEAR-OLD: ‘“‘DANCING SCHOOL AND A LONG DRESS”? 


Jean, young and athletic, from Sparkill, New York, is “nuts” about her 


horse, “Oh Min,” and her 





yham, “Ronnie”... hopes some day to have an 


honest-to-goodness farm of her own. . - meanwhile plays the piano, makes brown- 


ies, designs dresses, goes to dancing class. . .She looks mighty pretty in her new 


dress with a wide, r 


on 
OO 


ayon-net skirt, little black rayon-velvet bodice, low-heeled shoes 


SUB-DEB: ‘*‘A VICTROLA PARTY’”’ 


Blossom, fourteen-year-old belle from Westport, Connecticut, collects records 


...“swoons” for Tommy Dorsey. ..adores marshmallow whip. ..but hates con- 


ceited people. ..admires Bette Davis and Barbara Frietchie...has read all of 


de Maupassant. . . likes informal Victrola parties with dancing, boys, tea. Thinks 
is “nifty!” 


her polka-dot silk-taffeta dress with tiny waist, whirlwind skirt 
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LORD & TAYLOR 


COLLEGE GIRL: ‘‘A SKATING PARTY’? 


Ellen, Vassar sophomore, goes home to Denver, Colorado, for the 


Christmas holida 


s. She likes skating parties best—with hot cocoa... 


hot dogs...and a hot band playing...and says this skating costume 


is “‘pretty smooth,” loves the fluffy yellow angora mittens. . .the warm 


ellow socks ... the brief wool-jersey skirt with yellow lining .. . the woolly 


black sweater with yellow and red elastie waistband, and red tam 
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YOUNG MARRIED: ‘*‘A SKIING WEEKEND” 


Natalie from Boston, Massachusetts, likes to drive with eight or ten 
friends to North Conway for winter weekends. ..loll in slacks and 
sweater before an open fire. ..swing her partner, one, two, three, at 

local square dances. ..ski from dawn till dusk. She says, “Buy expen- 
sive ski boots; save on a sleek, tailored suit.” Hers is of windproof 


cotton worn with red woolen undies, woolen mesh turban, red mittens 








MINUI 
PRESENTS 


CROCHETING TIME: TWO HOURS AND A HALF, and the net result a twenty-five-inch yarn square, at the right, 
that has innumerable uses. Here we show it draped around the head and looking like a snood with a topknot bow; 


but you will find it also makes a becoming turban, a bulky belt, or a neat neck kerchief. It’s a truly original present 





EIGHT HOURS WORKING TIME, plus a huck hand towel, two hanks of yarn, and a quarter of a yard of taffeta, and 


you'll have a Christmas present that your knitting friends will adore. It’s a large, roomy knitting bag lined with taffeta. 


Make it in gay colors for young knitters, and black and white for older friends. Let the lining match the colored yarn 


KNITTING TIME: TWO HOURS for these baby booties. These are 


pink and white, made in a brand-new infant’s size; but, all in one 
° 2 


evening, you can make them in any color up to a year-old size 


SIX HOURS KNITTING TIME will make these grown-up socks with 
their cable-stitched cuffs. Make them for school or college girls. 


They’re the sort of present both athletes and scholars will adore 


TO ORDER send 10¢ for complete set of instructions for scarf, bag, 


booties, and socks. Address your order to Good Housekeeping Bul- 
letin Service Department, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
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HE JOY OF DISCOVERY — that’s 
(ie first reason you'll be glad you 
tried Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom 
Soup. It’s so pleasant to find a good 


new dish in a world of foods that seem 


to grow sometimes all too familiar. 


And it zs a good soup. From the in- 
viting mushroom-savored aroma to 
the last mushroom slice in the bottom 
of your cup. You'll find it’s cream- 
smooth to sip and delightful to taste, 
because Campbell’s make it of fresh 


hothouse mushrooms and heavy cream 


— carefully blended, according to a 
lavish recipe. 

You'll really like Campbell’s Cream 
of Mushroom. If you know mushrooms 
you'll say, as others have, that this 
soup captures the fine mushroom 
flavor at its best. Whether you know 
mushrooms or not, it’s a good way 
to find out what a delicious soup 


cream of mushroom can be. 





Young white mushrooms are rushed to 
Campbell’s from the country’s foremost 
mushroom houses where they are scien- 
tifically grown for tenderness and flavor. 








For perfect cream of mushroom—Simply 
add gradually an equal quantity of water, 
use a rotary egg beater for smoothness, 
then heat—but do not boil. 





SS Pe ia 


“Let's have this lunch soon—’ Campbell’s 
Cream of Mushroom Soup, a Waldorf 
Salad, and chopped nuts, then piping hot 
popovers with black raspberry jam, tea 
and lemon. Doesn’t that sound good? 






LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


My menu plans today 


true de ight 


Comba. CREAM of MUSHROOM 
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EVERYBODY LOVES A GIFT 






BY ANNE ORR 


SS Gpondne Make a petit-point bookmark (left) 

for the family bookworm—quickly 
made on perforated paper. Printed Pamphlet 
B-3701, 28¢, has insignia working diagram and 
directions for petit-point bookmarks. Perforated 
paper for 6, 28¢; floss in selected tones, 55¢. Plate 
4, Set DD, 33¢, has color alphabet for monograms 


HOW TO ORDER: For all Materials, 
Plates, Printed Pamphlets, Books, and 
Hot-Iron Patterns offered on this 
page send stamps, check, or money 
order to Anne Orr, Needlework Edi- 
tor, Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 
Eighth Ave., New York City. Order 
promptly, and you'll have time to 
make these gifts before Christmas 


ee 
Wry dG Something new in afghans, and no baby ever had too many! 
You can knit and embroider it, or simply embroider a machine- 
knitted afghan. Printed Pamphlet No. B-3702, 28¢, has this and the stocking 





“The stockings were Fine linen guest towels Crocheting is one of the 





hung by the chimney worked with lovely ini- "-— nicest kinds of “pick-up” 

with care’’—and no tials like these make a \— work: for, no matter 

wonder, when they are as fetching present any woman would adore. how large the article, you can make 
as this red one made with simple Plate 4, Set DD, 33¢, has alphabet in a small section at a time. The design 
embroidery. Hot-Iron Pattern No. full color, with directions for cross- above, effective for a doily or for ; 
or mal inusua 








B-3702, 28¢, has pattern and direc- stitching and correct sizes for differ- bedspread, is one 


Ly 
tions for this and the afghan above ent uses—sheets, pillowcases, etc. designs in 32-page Book No. 40, 28¢ 
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T DISNEYS 


donal! duck 





DONALDS DATE. 
NE evening Donald, dressed to kill, | 
Was ready for a date 


With Daisy Duck, his favorite girl, 
And he could hardly wait. 








He sent his nephews on ahead 
With such a sweet surprise— 
A lovely box of Bonbons 
Of rather generous size! 







Temptation was too much for them. 
The hungry nephews said, 

“We'll eat the candy up ourselves 
And take her this instead!” 


When Daisy met them at the door, 
Attired in Sunday frock, 

She thanked them, opened up the box, 
And nearly died of shock! 


When eager Donald reached her house, 
It made him fret and foam. 

Miss Duck “returned his gift with thanks, 
But she was not at home.” 


HOW TO FOIL A Busyropy! 





Here’s a busybody! The busiest trouble-maker in Quick! Nip the chatter before it gets. started! It’s 

town! She pokes her nose here. She pokes her nose — weak-kneed soaps that cause tattle-tale gray—soaps 

there. And heaven help your reputation if she pokes —_ that just can’t wash clean. So scamper to the gro- 

through your linens some fine day—and discovers _cer’s as fast as you can and change to the soap that’s 

a smidge of tattle-tale gray! bound to take every last speck of dirt—peppier, 
livelier Fels-Naptha Soap! 





Then behold—a busybody foiled! For Fels-Naptha’s any busybody poke around. She’ll pop with wonder 
richer golden soap and gentle naptha get clothes so _ and not with scorn. She’ll say nice things about you 
beautifully clean, they fairly gleam like snow! Let and never a word about tattle-tale gray! 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Sunday evening. See local paper for time and s 
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GLOWS IN THEIR 
ALLURING LIGHT 
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Candles adds lavish loveliness 
to any setting. 





Their tapered grace reflects 
the skill of master candle- 
craftsmen. Tavern Candles 
burn beautifully—never mis- 
behave by dripping or flicker- 
ing. In size and color, they 
suit the most fastidious. In 
price, they are very attractive. 





So when you put candles on 
your shopping 
list, write Tav- 
ern Candles. 





YE OLDE CHEQUERS INN, Tonbridge, 
England, a tavern whose candlelight 
cheered travelers on Hasting Road. | 









DIPPED | 


TNTTTNG 





CANDLES 


Product of 


CANDLECRAFT STUDIOS 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
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It’s Absurd, 


Miss Bugle 


(Continued from page 41) 


The door was closed, very reluctantly. 

‘Did you sleep, Lanny?” 

“Why not?” Lanny replied laconically. 

Miss Bugle sighed. This was modern and 
preferable, she supposed. 

She said, “I shall miss you—very much.” 
And she thought of the four years Lanny 
had spent under her roof. 

It had started with a letter from Lanny’s 
aunt, postmarked Ford’s Mill. If you know 
Coltsville, you probably recall Ford’s Mill, 
which is a scant six miles away. You know 
where the main highway leads down 
toward Clitterton Corners? Well, before 
you get quite to the filling station on the 
brow of the hill, you turn right. It isn’t 
a much-used road, and yet every genera- 
tion of youngsters from Coltsville has gone 
that way, because Ford’s Mill—a name 
reminiscent of pioneer days—is lost in en- 
trancing woodland, and not to have pic- 
nicked there is to have lost something bet- 
ter than a purse of gold. Turn left by the 
lumberyard, go about half a mile, and then 
park. In twenty 
paces you reach 
the moss. This 
moss is like 
a green carpet 
spread under 
the trees, and 
the tapestry is 
woven of many 
varieties. Even 
in Miss Bugle’s 
childhood, im- 
portant-looking 
gentlemen with 
glasses on the 
bridges of their 
noses would 
come and in- 
spect, and prod, 
and pick, and 
say “Ah!’—and 
go away again. 
But nobody ex- 
plained why the 
moss was so 
plentiful, so va- 
ried, so thick in 
its green pile. 
It grew on the 
boles of the 
trees, and even 
spread to the 
branches and hung down, so that traveled 
people would murmur how tropical it was, 
reminding them of Florida. In the midst of 
this phenomenon dwelt another: a stream 
that flowed down a series of ledges and fell 
into a deep, large pool. 

As a very small child Sally Bugle had 
been taken there; as a woman with re- 
sponsibilities prematurely upon her she 
had shepherded Amantha and Clara and 
Dicky, watching the two girls in bathing 
suits lounge happily on the rocks like 
lizards, and Dicky, his white body in a 
one-piece suit that fitted his young form, 
leap from the high ledge into the pool, 
crying, “Sally, watch this one!” and she 
would take time off to satisfy his eager 
vanity, remembering, though, that she 
must hurry and set out luncheon for 
them where the pine needles were thick 
and where there were likely to be fewer 
mosquitoes. 

Ford’s Mill! 

Lanny had been a bright spot in Miss 
Bugle’s lonely life. Lanny’s love affair, 
running the varied courses of true love, 
had become almost Miss Bugle’s own: “Oh, 
Miss Bugle, he brought me home from the 
dance. He dances adorably!” “Oh, Miss 
Bugle, he’s taking me to the Junior Prom!” 
Happy confidences—and tearful ones: 
“Oh, Miss Bugle, we’ve been so happy— 


WILD 


the frost 


powers. 


sway. 
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By Dorothy Callaway 
WHITH blur of silvery leaves, as though 


Of winter now were crystallized in sun, 

Or some unearthly lady passed and lost 

A veil of silver lace, wild sage has won 
The prairie side and hills. And after rain, 
In lavender, aroma-laden flowers 

It brings the violet shadows of the plain 
To shape and form through summer’s magic 


WHILD sage that comes triumphantly to bloom 
With beauty that can take the breath away 

Is like your love—my heart, its prairie room 
Where once the drying grass and wind held 


But now the wind has found a silver fife, 
And rare perfume and color fill my life! 


but it’s all over. We’ve quarreled terribly.” 
“Miss Bugle, did—did anyone phone? He 
did? Out of my way, old dear, out of my 
way!” And now Miss Dorothy Lantham 
Roberts and (inset) Mr. Harold Twill 
would go out of her life. She had no illu- 
sions about that. They would promise to 
come often, but the time between visits 
would lengthen. 

Lanny lay back against the pillows. 
“How nice it was of the Palmers to open 
their home for the reception,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Miss Bugle. She thought: 
“Td have liked it here. I'd have given any- 
thing to have it here. But of course that 
wouldn’t do.” And, of course, there was 
Mr. Jefferson. There was no telling what 
outrageous thing he might do or say. 

“Miss Bugle, were you ever—I mean— 
did you ever—” 5 

Miss Bugle said, laughing a little, but 
being careful to hold tight to the strings 
of her laughter: “Have I ever had a ro- 
mance? Yes, once. If you can call it that.” 

“And nothing 
came of it?’’ 

“Nothing,” 
said Miss Bugle. 

It had hap- 
pened to her at 
Ford’s Mill. She 
had been left 
behind, quite 
by accident, her 
parents suppos-= 
ing her to be 
driving with 
friends. There 
she was, with 
the shadows 
lengthening 
over the pond. 
Then she heard 
steps in the 
stillness of the 
evening. 

Before she 
could even feel 
frightened, she 
saw it was a 
young man. He 
looked at her 
as if he had 
flushed a dryad. 
“Oh!” she said, 
because he kept 
looking at her so long and hard. “I’m afraid 
everybody’s gone and left me.” 

You could blame it on the softness of 
the evening, on the silvering of the pond, 
on the strange feel of the moss under their 
feet, or on the fact that nothing had ever 
happened to her like this before; but that 
night Sally Bugle fell desperately, madly 
in love. His name was Chris Dixon. She 
lay awake in her room, after he had driven 
her home in the moonlight, and spoke his 
name to herself over and over. 

Nothing ever came of it. 

Lanny’s laugh brought Miss Bugle to 
herself. “How is the one and only Mr. 
Jefferson taking all this?” 

Miss Bugle raised her hands. Lanny 
snorted. 

“Do you remember when he came how 
we plagued you about him? He is quite 
distinguished looking, you know. With his 
money and your brains—” 

A faint color tinged Miss Bugle’s cheeks. 
It was true that in a weak moment she 
had allowed herself, liking the look of Mr. 
Jefferson, to think him—very nice. 

“But he doesn’t believe Nature is on the 
right track,” sighed Lanny. “I'd like to get 
a screwdriver and open him up and see 
what makes the wheels go round. He did 
at least wish me happiness last night.” 

Miss Bugle paused, with her hand on 
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r Piano— Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton 
atly admired in New York social 
iusical circles for her charm and talent. 


TION TO 
HAMILTON: 
so many demands 
yur time, Mrs. 
ilton, how can you 
your skin looking 
autifully cared for? 


VER: 

skin care is amaz- 
quick and simple. 

[ do use two creams. 
’s Cold Cream for 
sing and softening 
kin—Pond’s Van- 

x Cream to smooth 
inesses.”” 


TION TO 

HAMILTON: 

re known as quite a 

s fan, Mrs. Hamilton. 
n’t all that exposure 
n and wind roughen 

skin? 


VER: 

right if I weren’t 

ul to protect my skin 
Pond’s Vanishing 

m. Just one applica- 
of that smooths little 
unesses right away!’’ 


TION TO 

HAMILTON: 

do you keep your 
-up so flattering 
ighout along evening? 


(ER: 

oreparing my skin for 
-up with 2 Creams. 
1 I first cleanse 

kin with Pond’s 
Cream and then 

th it with Pond’s 
shing Cream, make- 
Yes on evenly and is 
r there to stay!”’ 


















—But they 
BOTH give their skin 


the SAME FAMOUS 


Simple Care! 
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from Choosing current fashions to trying 
modeling herself was Katherryn’s recent ven- 

ture. In New York now, she shows promise. | 
a. 


2 


Begins Day with tennis. Then committee 
meetings of 4 musical organizations. Above, 


studying seating plan of Lewisohn Stadium. tg 

































Like Most Texans, Katherryn loves riding. 
But here she’s more interested in the 
thrilling words her companion whispers. 


At The Opera—Mrs. Hamilton is a 
W agnerian enthusiast. Frequently entertains 
at her delightful Sutton Square home. 
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Begins Art Career — Katherryn Hernan first 
started working as a fashion artist and designer 
mj in home-town Dallas, Texas, department store. 
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QUESTION TO MISS HE 
Katherryn, i 
close tie-up 
fashion and comple 





ANSWER: 
““Oh, very close! I so 
realized that a go 
peps up even an ine 


t. That’s w 









QUESTION TO MISS HERNAN: 
You mean Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream? Does 
each do a separate job 
for your skin? 








ANSWER: 
“That’s just the point. 
It seems to me that 
cleanliness is the fi 
requirement for a good 
skin—and I’ve found that 
Pond’s Cold Cream is 
grand cleanser. W 
more, I love the \ 
it softens my skin 
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QUESTION TO MISS t 
Now then, what 
Vani 


your skin? 





ANSWER: 








of One! 
a flattering 


. of a large- 
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The golden splendor 
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of Dorothy Gray 





IERRA GOLD —a brilliant, ripe gold- 


red—part of the vogue for opulence. 


Lends wintry skin a look of exuberant vi- 
tality. For wear with golden leopard and 
other tawny furs, with leaf green, pump- 
kin yellow, copper, brown. In Dorothy Gray 
lipstick and rouge, perfectly matched. 
Creamy-soft, indelible as can be. Lipstick, 
$1. Cream Rouge, $1.25. Compact Rouge, $1. 


Portrait Face Powder —Ideal for sensi- 
tive skin, Contains no orris root, starch, or 


other ingredients generally suspected of ~ 


arousing allergies. Its emollient ingredient 
helps guard skin against cold wind, indoor 
heat. In shades keyed to Sierra Gold 
make-up ... Aureate or Glo-Rachel, $1. 


Special Dry-Skin Mixture—Rich, lubri- 
cating night cream for dry skin inclined to 
lines, flaky patches. Offsets drying effects 
of wind, cold, steam heat. Coaxes your skin 
to feel smoother, more supple. $2.25, $5, $8. 


Copyright, 1939, by 
Dorothy Gray, Ltd. 


Leopard hat and coat 
by courtesy of 


REVILLON FRERES 


See Good 









the door. “Did he really?” she exclaimed. 

“T told him he could give me a bit of 
crape for a wedding present.” 

Miss Bugle laughed and hurried out. 

Wheels of routine seized upon her, 
whirling her on through the day. Friends 
called for Lanny shortly after noon. The 
house then seemed incredibly empty. 

Miss Bugle told herself not to be silly. 
Presently she would go up and have her 
bath, and get into the dress she had made 
in honor of Lanny. The dress was a blue 
creation over which Miss Bugle’s needle 
had long been busy. 

“Oh, Miss Bugle,” said the two maids 
when they saw her, “aren’t you lovely!” 

The dress, indeed, brought out some- 
thing in Miss Bugle. 

Mr. Jefferson, almost bumping into her 
in that dark part of the hallway where it 
angled around by the spare bathroom, 
apologized to her. Mr. Jefferson made so 
few apologies that this was significant. 
Then he said, “Oh, it’s you, Miss Bugle,” 
and his voice changed gears. “Humph! 
Dressed up for the carnival, eh? Foolery,” 
said Mr. Jefferson. 

Miss Bugle just said, reproachfully, 
“Oh, Mr. Jefferson.” 

“Don’t ‘oh’ me,” said Mr. Jefferson. “If 
it has to be—I mean if people will marry 
and give in marriage, let’s cut out the 


trimmings and get it done quickly.” 


Suddenly Miss Bugle felt a bold humor 
sweep her. “All right,” she said, “let’s!” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

Miss Bugle arched her brows over eyes 
that any face might care to incorporate. 
“Weren't you proposing to me, Mr. Jeffer- 
son?” 

“Good God, Miss Bugle!” 

Mr. Jefferson stared after her. He went 
muttering down the hallway, turning once 
again to look; but he saw only a swirl of 
blue on a tall woman with lovely eyes. 

“Well!” said Mr. Jefferson. “Humph!” 


ee before six a taxi bore Miss 
Bugle through streets bathed in pale 
summer light. Anna and Edith waved to 
her from behind slightly drawn curtains, 
and it is to be assumed that the face dis- 
creetly appearing at an upper window was 
Mr. Jefferson’s. People stared in at her as 
her taxi stopped for intersections, and, 
allowing herself a childish moment of 
make-believe, Miss Bugle pretended it 
was her own wedding she was going to. 

Her taxi merged with a long line of cars 
moving toward the curb, where a striped 
awning formed a gay tunnel to the church 
door. White gloves and a uniform opened 
the door for her. A crimson carpet re- 
ceived her silver shoes. ; 

A small child with a straggle of fair 
hair breathed aloud, “There’s the bride!” 


Miss Bugle could have kissed the grimy, _ 


eager little face. 

The church was echoing to organ music. 
She was ushered down the dim aisle. 

“In here? Oh, thank you!” 

A man at the end of the pew, after 
some hesitation of mind whether to push 
over or hold his ground, withdrew his 
feet and she got past. 

Presently the strains of the wedding 
march tingled in her, and there was Lanny 
coming down the aisle. She was a lovely 
bride, one of the loveliest. Miss Bugle 
ought to know, being a connoisseur. 

As she passed the pew where Miss Bugle 
was, Lanny deflected her serene approach 
to the altar long enough to smile. The 
sang-froid of it hit Miss Bugle almost as 
hard as the friendliness, which left her 
with a lump in her throat that might have 
persisted had it not been for the bee. 

Miss Bugle, though country born and 
bred, had a foolish dread of creatures that 
sting. The bee was trying out the possi- 
bilities of a large flowered hat ona matron 
just in front of Miss Bugle. 
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‘Silly thing,” thought Miss Bugle. 
“Hasn't it sense enough to go find the real 
flowers?” Then, without warning, it blun- 
dered down and sat on Miss Bugle’s blue 


ess. 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Bugle faintly. 

“Steady!” said a voice next her. “Shoo, 
there!” 

The bee refused to shoo. 

“It really won’t hurt you,” said a mas- 
culine rumble near her ear. “Wait, now.” 

Both Miss Bugle and the bee waited. A 
large cambric square blotted out the bee 
and part of the blue dress; a large brown 
hand made a deft movement; there was 
an angry buzzing inside the handkerchief 
and then—fainter, remote but awful— 
from within the masculine pocket. 

The captor chuckled. “It’ll have to miss 
the wedding, I’m afraid. Can’t loose it now, 
in the mood it’s in!” 

Miss Bugle was grateful only with her 
eyes, for Lanny was being married, her 
young face solemn, flushed, as she took 
her vows. Miss Bugle’s lips found them- 
selves repeating the familiar words: “. .. 
take thee ... to be my lawful husband 
. . . to love and to cherish . . . till death 
do us part.” 

Her handkerchief came out. She was 
glad the keeper of the bee next her needed 
no such recourse. He might have forgot- 
ten what manner of handkerchief he had. 
Perversely, in the midst of her more seri- 
ous emotion, she saw him putting the bee 
to his nose.... } 


ie a moment Lanny and Harold were 
coming gaily down the aisle, prefacing 
a general movement. Miss Bugle paused to 
thank her rescuer. They moved together 
toward the door. 
“It was a lovely wedding, don’t you 
think, Miss, Miss—” 
“Bugle is the name.” 
“Not possible! Now wait, is it Aman- 
a? 


“No. I’m Sally.” 

“Well, I never. ’m—you wouldn’t re- 
member, of course, but my name is Dixon. 
Chris Dixon.” 

Miss Bugle, caught in the sudden glare 
of light at the church door, saw the wait- 
ing crowd, and the faces seemed to oscil- 
late. She did the only possible thing—took 
his arm. : 

“Let’s hop into a taxi, and go to the — 
reception together,” he said. 

Once in the car, Miss Bugle had time 
and breath to investigate her miracle. For 
so many years she had not even heard his 
name. He had altered, of course. Put on 
weight; but his eyes, at times his mouth— 
oh, yes, by the exercise of a little imag- 
ination and determination, she pushed 
back the years. a, at 

By the time they had reached the Pal- 
mers’, Miss Bugle’s color had heightened 
until she looked positively youthful. 

Chris Dixon found her a strategic posi- 
tion for the immemorial toast to the bride. 

“How lovely she is!” sighed Miss Bugle. 

Chris Dixon’s eyes said to her: “You're 
not so hard to take yourself!” and every 
stitch she had put in the blue dress was 
rewarded. 

“Here they come! Good-bye, Lanny. 
Good luck, Harold! Happy landing!” 

Chris Dixon thrust a cone of confetti 
into Miss Bugle’s hand. Confetti all over 
the bride and groom! Over Sally Bugle and 
Chris Dixon! 

Chris was smiling at her. “Shall we push 
off now, Sally?” 

The daylight was fading. A soft, purple 
evening; it must have been about this time 
of year—at Ford’s Mill. A few blocks only 
and a sign glowed: “Transient and Per- 
manent Guests.” 

“Well, here we are.” 

“Yes, here we are.” 

“It’s been grand meeting you again.” 


th 


Ingagements follow Debuts...thanks 
to the Woodbury Facial Cocktail 





Few girls can boast the beauty, talent and 
charm of this lovely Chicago debutante. 
Amateur photography is her hobby; 
and she counts among her favorite sports, 










ice skating, tennis and swimming. Ad- 
mired by a wide circle of friends for her 
beauty and clear complexion, she prizes 
Woodbury Facial Soap as her beauty aid. 


Gown by Zoe de Salle 


CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


Noted Society Commentator says: 


“Which of this season’s debutantes will be among the first to join the 
‘engaged girl’ ranks? I'll not name names, but here’s a hint: They're 


the debs who make their beauty more resplendent by taking a Woodbury 


Facial Cocktail before dinner each day.” 


Greet the Evening with Skin that of romance! And every girl’s face shows 
Glows! Try this Skin-Enlivening the drab effects of a tiring day. So spread 


Cocktail with Woodbury Facial Soap! the glinting lather of Woodbury Facial CONTAINS SKIN-INVIGORATING VITAMIN* 
Soap over your skin. Let it clear away dust . *Produced by ultra-violet irradiation—Pat. No. 1676579 
HIS season’s debutantes are as lovely and fatigue. . . then rinse. 
ipa their young men fancy them. Fresh Made to a famous formula, popular 
of skin, the debs depend on a reviving Woodbury Facial Soap has been prized to help refresh the skin’s glowing vitality. 
Woodbury Facial Cocktail to make their by three generations of American Beau- Be as canny as the debutantes! Get 
complexions sparkle and glow. ties. Now Woodbury’s costly oils are Woodbury today, sold everywhere. Only 


Tired skin has no allure for eyesin search enriched by a skin-invigorating Vitamin, » 10¢ a cake. You'll win romantic attentions! 
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‘Tve enjoyed it, too. Could—couldn’t 
you come in?” 

Her heart beat a little too fast, she told 
herself, going up the steps, showing him 
in, turning on the lights in her quarters. 

Now they were here she was unsure. 
Something, anything might happen to her 
miracle. How awful if constraint should 
overtake them, being alone and the wed- 
ding excitement over! Sally Bugle put her 
hat away. When she came back, he was 
sitting a bit awkwardly on a chair. 

“Well,” he said, his hands splayed on his 
knees. 

Miss Bugle sank into a chair. She could 
feel the awful aftermath, like a chill, 
creeping upon them. Chris Dixon, smiling 
uneasily, took out his handkerchief, 

“The bee!” shrilled Miss Bugle. 

He gave a little gasp, unfolded the cam- 
bric square. 

“T think it’s asleep.” He chuckled. “Be- 
haved itself well, I’ll say. No, whoopee— 
there it goes. Here, open that window.” 

Thank God for the bee! They stood to- 
gether at the window, laughing without 
constraint. 

“How funny,” she said. She was in 
spirits again. She cried, “Oh, I simply must 
show you!” and was down on her knees 
by a music cabinet, spilling torn and yel- 
lowing sheets of music, finding, at the 
bottom, an album. “I haven’t looked at this 
for years.” 

They sat on the sofa, sharing the album, 
Miss Bugle making running comment. 
Friends. Family. Amantha. Clara. Dicky. 
Ford’s Mill. And the woods—strange, trop- 
ical-moss festooned. Familiar paths. The 
ponds. 

“Do you remember?” Sally Bugle’s eyes 
demanded. Again she pushed back the 
years, watching him. 

“Wasn’t it there I met you first?” he 
said. “Wait now. I can see you by the 
pond. You were left behind or something.” 

“You drove me home.” 

“Good gosh, how could I ever forget 
that?” 

“It’s—a long time—since. How nice of 
you to remember.” 

“There aren’t so many nights like that 
in a fellow’s life.” 


G UPD Es he put out a hand. It closed 
over Miss Bugle’s. The room seemed 
filled with silver light—as once light had 
fallen on the pond at Ford’s Mill. To still 
her excitement, to cover something close 
to flushed embarrassment, Miss Bugle 
turned a page. 

“That group. Oh, do you remember? 
You're in it, Chris. That was the day the 
crowd came over from Clitterton. A lot 
of them I don’t know. That’s Amantha in 
the corner.” 

“And you with a wiener in your hand.” 

“And that’s Lorinda, and Davy, I think. 
And Sylvia Turnbull. What a hat! Who’s 
this on the left?” A 

Chris Dixon peered closer. “I'll bet—by 
Jove, it is! That.was the day I met her. 
It’s Mabel, all right. Well, what do you 
know about that?” 

“Mabel?” 

“Sure. I guess maybe you didn’t hear 
about us, eh? My wife,” said Chris Dixon. 

She must not betray herself. That was 





You can know 
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It’s tingling, it’s cooling, 
it’s refreshing... 

it’s Squips DENTAL CREAM 
quickening your taste senses, 
waking up your mouth! 


There's cool, clear delight in the fragrant minty taste of it curling 
round your tongue ... and there’s the thrilling follow- 

through . . . that vitalizing, cleansing, marvelously refreshing 
sensation that leaves your mouth feeling new again, all sweet 
and clean and young again, 

@ There's an added delight in knowing that you couldn't be 
doing better for your teeth and gums. For Squibb is a name on 
dentifrices that stands for purity and safety in the care of even 
the softest teeth. Try Squipa DENTAL CREAM tonight and know 

the taste of cool delight. 
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new faste thrill and the same safe cleans- 
ing properties. It is attractively packaged 
in a smart cream-and-sepia container. 





rs wisest = the one concern. 
2 ~2aas é “By Jove,” he said, “I promised Mabel 
i <t.—as + Td look up an aunt of hers. Is Greene Ave- 
p Dae aE = nue far from here?” 
eS : : 
© SF spoon “You go back,” said Miss Bugle, care- 


fully commanding her voice, “the way we 
came. The third cross-street, with car- 
tracks on it.” 

He fondled his hat. “Well, it’s been nice 
to see you, Sally.” 

“Yes,” said Sally Bugle. 

She went with him to the door, watch- 
ing him down the steps. She must not close 
the door too hastily. She must be calm 





* Taste and feel the refreshing difference 


SQUIBB Dental Cream 
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and grown-up again, a practical-minded | 


woman, with the cares of a boarding-es- 
tablishment routine to hold her; old 
enough to know that the world does not 
produce sentimental miracles for people; 
old enough to realize that she had been 
rather more than ordinarily silly, that she 
had invested her few hours with an aura | 
they could not sustain. : 

She went back into her own room. The | 
silver light had fled. Worse, perhaps, it 
had never existed. The album lay open 
on the floor. By the music cabinet was a 
cascade of yellowing sheets. She fumbled | 
them together—bold-titled black-and- | 
whites; colored populars, sentimentally | 
representing lovers in the moonlight; | 
“Drink to Me Only,” rubbing its worn 
edges against “Juanita,” and that against 
“In a Bungalow Where The Red, Red 
Roses Grow.” “Till the Sands of The 
Desert Grow Cold” next to “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band”—and, underneath, piano 
pieces that sent her thoughts in an aching 
flight back to the old Bugle home that 
may still be seen, third beyond the rail- 
road crossing. As she thought of the house, 
tears filled her eyes. 

“Well, how did the wedding come off?” 

She looked up from the midst of the 
chaos. She had not heard the front door, 
not realized the vulnerability of her own 
door’s being ajar. 

Of all people! 

“N-nicely, Mr. Jefferson.” 


[Rust him to see that she had been 
crying. To come upon her sitting among 
the ghosts of her past. He closed the door. 
quite gently. He came forward, as she 
hastily rose, and the folds of her blue dress 
fell softly about her. She saw now that 
two pictures had slipped from the album. 
Mr. Jefferson stooped and picked them up. 
After a moment he looked at her, straight- 


ening his tall, well-preserved figure. 
“This is absurd, Miss Bugle!” he said 
sternly. 
“T_T know.” 


“Weddings!” said Mr. Jefferson. “Would- | 


n’t you just know it would end in this? 
Sentiment and sobs. Ridiculous!” He put 
on his glasses with the long black ribbon 
that made him look so distinguished, and 
gazed long at one of the pictures. “Tell 
me,” he said. “Is this very young person 
you?” 

Miss Bugle could only nod. 

“Charming,” said Mr. Jefferson. He 
tapped the picture with his glasses. He 
lifted his head. He cleared his throat. “If 
it’s any comfort to you, Miss Bugle, I— 


ah—permit a detached critic to say that 


you—still—are.” 
If somebody had given Miss Bugle a 


shot in the arm, or thrust upon her the | 


strongest smelling salts, the effect could 
not have been greater. 
Mr. Jefferson took a step forward. “Do 


you know what you look like right now?” | 
he demanded, in a voice that was almost | 


fierce. “Like a little girl who—who—” 


His eyes said he was stumped. Mr. Jef- | 


ferson, of all men! It took him two more 


paces to reach her. She felt his hands, very } 


capable, strong hands, seize upon her 
shoulders. 


“It’s absurd,” he said, “but—but—oh, | 


confound it, Sally Bugle, there are times 
when a man realizes he has been a blind 
sort of gaggling fool.” 

It was useless to argue with Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Miss Bugle’s Boarding Establishment 
had long since found that out. And sud- 
denly—though in a way it was not sudden, 
as Miss Bugle’s heart told her—she had 
no desire to argue either the desirability 
or the absurdity of Mr. Jefferson’s fling- 
ing all his stated principles to the wind. 

“You're crushing my dress!” 


son. 


“A sheath for a flower,” said Mr. Jeffer- 





Look at Lovely Mrs. G. Anderton Burke of Virginia 


Clever girl! All her skin gets 
Camay’s gentle care! 


T never use anything but Camay for 
my bath. It helps keep back and shoulders 
lovely ... and its thorough cleansing makes 
me feel so fresh! 
Alexandria, Va. 

July 15, 1939 


(Signed) LORRAINE BURKE 
(Mrs. G. Anderton Burke) 
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tant charm,” says Mrs. Burke. “I use one 
beauty bath care—Camay!” 

Camay has a priceless beauty cleansing 
combination of thoroughness with miid- 
ness. It completely removes dirt and stale 
perspiration—yet Camay is gentle! We've 
proved that mildness with tests against 
several other popular toilet soaps on va- 
rious types of skin. Repeatedly, Camay 
has come out definitely milder. Get three 
cakes of inexpensive Camay today. 
This famous beauty soap is a won- 
derful aid to daintiness! 
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makes vitamins 


special treat for children! 
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for their daily quota of vitamin 


n at once why children actually beg 
in Vi-Delta. 


Vi-Delta Emulsion (Vitamins A and D) comes in 8 oz. and pint bottles. 


Also: “Vi-Delta Liquid Concentrate 
4Sederle’—a palatable, digestible con- 
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dropper bottles; and ““Vi-Delta Liquid 
Concentrate (Capsules) Gedecle” for 
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Your druggist carries “Vi-Delta 
Lederle” in all three forms. 
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Donder, Blitzen, and Boppy 


(Continued from page 29) 
Ike, the setter, eased himself into a safety 
zone behind the piano, realizing that he 
had broken the stay-off-the-rug rule. 

Boppy, too, felt the slow creep of guilt, 
even though an instant before he had felt 
noble, as might anyone bravely discharg- 
ing an unpleasant duty. But astonishment 
superseded everything when Katherine— 
his forthright, unromantic, reality-facing 
Katherine—plucked baby Henry from his 
lap and soothed: 

“There, dear. There, there. Of course 
there’s a Santa Claus! He brings your toys 
from the North Pole. With reindeer!” 

Henry cuddled, sighed, and relaxed in 
Katherine’s arms. Over his curly head, she 
spoke to her older charges: “Anne! To 
bed with you! Ted, you—” 

“TI didn’t do anything! Nana, I—” 

“Hush! ‘Early to bed, early to rise’-—” 

“If you’re bad, you don’t get anything 
from Santa, do you, Nana?” Henry asked. 

“Quite possibly, dear,” said Nana. 

Ted started upstairs, just to be on the 
safe side. Anne, with chin high, went 
truculently. Katherine carried Henry. 

When Katherine had heard the chil- 
dren’s prayers and tucked them in, she 
came down to face an incredulous Boppy. 

“Kate!” he exclaimed. “To think that 
you should be the one to further the cause 
of illusion!” 

Katherine did not answer for a moment. 
She set to work doing up gifts. After a 
minute or two, she said: “It’s even more 
astonishing that you should take it upon 
yourself to disillusion a small child about 
Santa Claus! Why, I—” 

“T didn’t disillusion him!” bristled Boppy. 

“But you were going to!” 

Boppy moved uncomfortably, then 
swelled a little as words of appropriate 
gravity came to him: “Kate, my dear, the 
sear tissue of early disillusionment will be 
proof against the future realities of life.” 

“Tommyrot!” replied Katherine. 

Boppy would have pursued the discus- 
sion to its limits; but Katherine considered 
the matter closed. “Kindly turn on the 
lights,” she said, adding with the most 
mystifying inconsistency, “T am no target 
for your firelight fabrications!” 


Wee a snort of exasperation, he 
obeyed. Then, returning to his chair, 
he sighed like one who has been unjustly 
punished, and opened his book. The book 
was entitled Bar-20 Days. Boppy was in- 
stantly lost in it, riding the range with 
such unflinching spirits as Johnny Nelson, 
Red Connors, and the immortal Hopalong 
Cassidy. He and Hopalong had sighted 
a small band of Apaches and were drawing 
their rifles from their saddle holsters, 
when a voice from the immediate world 
reached Boppy’s ears: 

“George, I do beiieve you're getting 
deaf.” 

“On the contrary,” said Boppy loftily, 

“my hearing is excellent.” 

“I have asked you twice if you wouldn’t 
get some reindeer.” 

“Reindeer?” said Boppy, peering at Kate 
as if he thought her demented. “Why?” 

“To substantiate the myth of Santa 
Claus, of course. I saw some nice ones in 
the Novelty Shoppe window. We could 
place them on the mantelpiece above the 
stockings.” 

“No one,” replied Boppy firmly, “ever 
saw reindeer in a window, much less on a 
mantelpiece.” 

Katherine peered over her glasses. “Are 
you deliberately misunderstanding me? 
Naturally, I didn’t mean live reindeer.” 

But Boppy Fletcher, his pipe forgotten 
in his hand, suddenly, rapturously, and 
furtively did mean live reindeer! It took 
him a moment to control his emotions. Not 


only did the children’s spirits require 
reindeer, but Katherine had demanded 


them. It was for him to translate fable 


into fact! Bringing Bar-20 Days to a posi- 


tion where it would hide the telltale luster 
in his eyes, Boppy said to Katherine: “Yes, 
reindeer. Good idea.” 

“You won’t forget them, dear?” 

“No,” said Boppy. “But I may have to 
use some of the Christmas savings money.” 

Twice during the next week Katherine 
jogged Boppy’s memory on the matter of 
reindeer. But far from forgetting his as- 
signment, Boppy thought of little else. He 
was making amends for a lifetime of 
romancing. Through the years Katherine 
had denounced him (and adored him!) 


for warping facts into exorbitant fiction. 
Now he was making the season’s most 
beautiful old legend come true! 


Had Katherine known of Boppy’s com- 
ings and goings, she would have lifted her 
apron in her renowned land-sakes’ ges- 
ture, and said: “If you only applied a sim- 
ilar ingenuity to your business, George!” 
But Katherine was noticing only Boppy’s 
princely behavior and his enchanting 
hints to the children about the coming of 
Santa Claus. 

True, there had been a cruel shock when 
she climbed to the attic to get out the 
Christmas-tree trimmings and came upon 
a strange brown box bearing the legend, 
in huge yellow script: “Stowell’s for Fine 
Quality.” She lifted a corner of the lid, 
poked about in the excelsior, and disclosed 
the edge of a china plate with a beautiful 
and dignified design. She gasped. She real- 
ized that she had discovered Boppy’s 
Christmas present for her, and she sat 
down on a trunk and wept, drying her 
tears with a corner of her apron, and 
thinking: “Oh, George! How lovely! And 
how wantonly extravagant! And—and how 
beautiful for our Christmas dinner.” 


te made her discovery on the 
afternoon of December 23, at about 
the time a huge truck, driven by Boppy’s 
friend Mr. Butch Aggriponi, arrived in 
town from Bangor, Maine, bearing a load 





of potatoes, apples—and two live reindeer! 
Boppy had performed his miracle quite 
simply. 

The previous autumn, on an auto tour 
through Maine with his neighbor, Profes- 
sor Jenks, Boppy and his scholarly friend 
had stopped overnight at a hilltop place 
called “The Eagle’s Nest.” One sees it to 
this day, near the little town of Gray, a 
few miles north of Portland. The place has 
character, quiet, excellent food, and rein- 
deer! “Why reindeer?” one asks of the 
manager. He replies that he rents them for 
civic ceremonies at Christmas. 

Boppy’s delight had endeared him to 
the manager. Boppy had fancied himself 
in the Land of the Midnight Sun. He had 
even accompanied the manager on a brief 
moss-hunting foray. 

The day after Katherine had asked 
Boppy to get reindeer, he went not to 
the Novelty Shoppe, but to a telephone 
booth to call Gray, Maine. No, the man- 
ager of The Eagle’s Nest explained, he 
had no more reindeer. Boppy groaned. 
Not even one or two? he had beseeched. 
No, very sorry. Not even for the man that 
had. helped him gather moss? Oh, the 
manager had said, so you’re that man! 
Well, as a matter of fact, there were two 
reindeer—but young, not half-trained— 

The price for the renting of two rein- 
deer, even though young and flighty, al- 
most staggered Boppy. He thought of the 
thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents he had 
paid for Katherine’s china, and winced. 
He recovered slightly when he thought of 
Josh Plantagenet, his bartender friend, 
who had two children. And his spirits ac- | 
tually climbed when he thought of Butch | 
Aggriponi, the driver of the mammoth | 
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1909 —Thirty years ago 
—in an average commu- 
nity such as illustrated at 
the right — tuberculosis 
was the leading cause of 
death. Such other dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and 
measles were also com- 
mon causes of death. The 
annual toll of fatalities 
from preventable causes 
was entirely too high. 


MERICANS BORN TODAY HAVE, on 
Z \ the average, a prospect of living ten 
years longer than those born a genera- 


tion ago. 

More people now live to see their 
heart disease, cancer, or syphilis com- 
pletely cured or checked. 

Progressive American communities 
have banished diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
smallpox as public hazards—and every 
community can! Safety education has 
helped reduce accidents. 
> Why is America so much healthier? 

Because a tireless, eminently capable 
body of men and women—medical and 
public-health workers, and those en- 
gaged in safety work—have within one 
lifetime so brilliantly extended our de- 
fenses against disease and causes of death. 

They have discovered the causes of 
many diseases and have produced effec- 
tive vaccines and serums for their pre- 
vention and treatment. They have safe- 
guarded our milk, water, and food sup- 
plies and the very air we breathe. They 
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1939 — During the past 
three decades, the death 
rate for tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to latest avail- 
able figures, has declined 
more than 66%; for in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, 
24%; for measles, 87%; 
for whooping cough, 59%; 
for diphtheria, 90%; for 
scarlet fever, 87%. 


have helped us establish efficient health 
departments. 

> How can you help America to main- 
tain its enviable health record? 


First of all, by guarding your own 
health—having regular medical check- 
ups and seeing your doctor promptly in 
the event of sickness. Second, by con- 
cerning yourself with the efficiency of 
your community’s health services. And 
third, by giving your support, whenever 
you have the chance, to the cause of bet- 
ter local health conditions. 
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FLEERS 
CDubble Kubble 
GUM 


Boys and girls love 
Fleers Gum... it 
y helps to satisfy 
their craving for 
sweets without spoiling appetites. It’s 
a Holiday treat that is sure to please. 


In addition, Fleers is decidedly beneficial 
for the teeth and gums of both young 
folks and grown-ups. Many dentists say 
that its larger size and greater “‘chew- 
iness”’ provide needed massage and 
cleansing action. It also helps to 
strengthen weak jaw muscles which are 
usually bad for the teeth, the gums and 
the digestion. Besides, flabby muscles 
often make one look old. 

Enjoy its many bene- 
fits. Distinctive flavor 
all the way through — 
you'll like it! 
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Take some 
home for all 
the family. 

















TEST YOUR j 
CHEWING STRENGTHS 
Decide whether your own jaw ™ 
muscles need exercise. 

1. Bite off a piece of FLEERS 
(size to suit you). 

2. Chew for 15 minutes. 

3. Check results, 

If very tired —muscles very 
weak, 

If slightly tired—muscles 
weak, 

If no effort—muscles strong. 

(Chew FLEERS regularly and 

notice the difference. Strong 

muscles don’t tire quickly.) 
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| FLEERS a BUBBLE GUM, and get 
one piece HE of charge. Offer expir 

| March 31, 1940. = ea 
DEALERS: Please your customers... accept 

| Fleers sampling coupons. Your wholesale dis- 
tributor will redeem them at face value, 

| WHOLESALERS: Coupons collected from your 
dealers will be redeemed at face value. It“pays’’ 

| to collect coupons; ask for profit details. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
mm it’s FUN to exercise for oral health 
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Bangor-Portland-Worcester produce 
truck. Butch had seven children, three of 
whom probably believed in Santa Claus! 

Boppy and Josh had agreed to share the 
expense for hiring the reindeer, and Butch 
Aggriponi was to transport them to and 
from, and stable them in his barn. Each 
of the three partners was to have the use 
of Donder and Blitzen for one hour on 
Christmas morning—the Aggriponis, who 
were early risers, at eight; Josh and his 
family at nine; Boppy at ten. And Josh 
Plantagenet was to act as Santa Claus for 
the Fletcher family, driving the reindeer 
to Boppy’s house. 

Early on Christmas Eve, Boppy, Kath- 
erine, and the children gathered at the 
Christmas tree in the living room. Kath- 
erine noticed that Boppy was extremely 
talkative, oozing self-esteem. If only 
he wouldn’t unduly excite the children! 
Little Henry, Katherine felt, would 
scarcely close his eyes that night. 

“Boppy,” said Henry, his face on fire 
with eagerness, “will Santa Claus really 
come?” 

“Humph!” said Anne heretically. 

Boppy gave Anne a superior glance, and 
said to Henry, “Little man, tomorrow you 
shall see him with your own eyes!” 

Words failed Henry. He gibbered with 
excitement. 

“George,” murmured Katherine suc- 
cinctly. “George!” 

“Honest, Boppy?” Ted asked. “Really 
and truly, cross your heart?” 

Boppy elaborately crossed his heart, and 
from lines spoken by the immortal 
Huckleberry Finn, quoted: ‘“ ‘May I drop 
in my tracks if’—” 

“George!” Katherine begged. “You’ve 
got the children in such a state!” 

Henry toddled over to Boppy, clutched 
him about the knees, lifted his shining 
face, and asked: “Boppy! Oh, Boppy! 
When will Santa Claus come?” 

“He will arrive at the kitchen door,” 
announced Boppy, with the irrevocable 
certainty of a train dispatcher, “at exactly 
ten o'clock!” 


BY USE of cajolery, begging, veiled 
warning, and straight discipline, Kath- 
erine got the children tucked in not later 
than half an hour after their usual bed- 
time. She waited a half hour more, lest 
there be prowling and peeking on the 
front stairs, then set to work arranging 
gifts under the Christmas tree and stuff- 
ing stockings with toys. Boppy’s attempts 
to help merely hindered her. 

“George, dear. Do sit down and read, 
and let me tend to things.” 

“Very well,” said Boppy, sighing. 

“And you really shouldn’t get the chil- 
dren’s hopes up about Santa Claus.” 

“Hah!” said Boppy. “Indeed?” 

“And—oh, I might have known it!” 
Katherine was surveying the mantel- 
piece. “You forgot my reindeer!” 

Boppy had been anticipating this. With 
studied slowness he arose, pocketed his 
pipe, and said: “You shall have your rein- 
deer, Kate. But first you shall go upstairs 
and remain there for the rest of the night. 
There are certain—” 

“George! Everything is arranged. I 
don’t want you to disturb anything.” 

“There are certain things,” persisted 
Boppy, “which I intend to do before re- 
tiring.” 

“Well,” said Katherine, coming to him, 
and placing her arms on his shoulders, 
“I must say—” 

Boppy kissed her and led her gently 
toward the stairs. She went up, and to 
bed, and lay listening sleepily to Boppy’s 
footsteps. She heard him sneak up the 
back stairs and on up to the attic. Her 
heart fluttered as she thought of him 
creeping down with the brown box of 
china and placing it under the tree. Oh, 
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she must act so surprised and grateful and 
delighted, and not say anything about ex- 
travagance for at least a week after 
Christmas. 

Christmas morning dawned bright, the 
sun sparkling on the snow. While Kath- 
erine was getting breakfast, includ- 
ing popovers, Boppy and the children 
formed a small but vigorous choir. 
Wrapped in sheets and carrying candles, 
they filed out to serenade Katherine with 
Christmas carols. One, in little Henry’s 
words, was “Hark the Harold Angulsing,” 
and another, “Gaw Drest-chee Merry 
Gentulmun.” Katherine gave Boppy a 
look of gratitude for his skill in keeping 
the children amused and out of the living 
room, where the tree and their presents 
awaited them. 

In spite of their eagerness, the children 
ate all but one popover. Then came the 
great moment when the line formed at the 
closed living-room door—Henry leading, 
then Ted, Anne, Katherine, Boppy, Ike. 

“Boppy, oh, Boppy!” screeched Henry. 
“Can we go in now?” 

“Forward!” cried Boppy. 
Christian soldiers!” 


“Onward, 


4 ee first thing that met Katherine’s eyes 
when she raised the curtains to let in the 
sunlight was the absence of nearly all the 
presents she had placed under the tree. 
She noticed also that the brown box from 
Stowell’s, containing her precious china, 
was not there. While the children, burb- 
ling with delight, assaulted their laden 
stockings, Katherine got Boppy aside and 
said: “What have you been up to, dear? 
Where are the rest of the presents?” 

“Oh, gee! Are there more presents?” 
asked Ted, who had overheard. 

Henry and Anne paused to face Boppy. 
Standing with hands locked behind his 
back, Boppy beamed upon them. 

“Santa Claus,” he said, “will soon arrive 
with his reindeer to deliver the bulk of 
gifts. He has been slightly delayed at— 
uh—two other stops.” 

Several minutes later there was a cheery 
ringing of sleigh bells, and at the kitchen 
door a voice, which Katherine recognized 
as Josh Plantagenet’s, calling: “Merry 
Christmas! Open, in the name of Santa 
Claus!” ; 

Boppy opened the kitchen door and dra- 
matically stepped aside. The children— 
enchanted, thrilled, and slightly fright- 
ened—crowded the doorway. Henry quiv- 
ered and clutched Boppy’s legs. Ted’s 
mouth opened. And Anne, the unbeliever, 
was nonplused, for there stood two live 
reindeer! 

“Oh! Oh! Boppy!” 

“Why, George Fletcher!” 
Katherine. “You— You—!” 

The reindeer were harnessed tandem 
fashion to a large sled. And on the sled 
were the missing toys. Beside the sled, 
rather warily, stood a tall but convincing 
Santa Claus. 

““Good-morning, Santa!’’ greeted 
Boppy gravely. “How are Donder and 
Blitzen?” 

“Well,” said Santa, a trifle uncertainly, 
“I guess they’re all right.” 

Donder, the larger of the pair, had a 
dour look. Blitzen was very restless, and 
kept shouldering Donder. 

“Guess we better unload, Santa,” sug- 
gested Boppy, with growing concern. 

Then everything happened at once. The 
children rushed toward the laden sled. Ike, 
the setter, bristled and barked. Katherine 
noticed her brown box, tied none too se- 
curely on the stern of the sled. Fearing 
that Ike might unduly alarm the reindeer, 
she called: “Ike! Come here! Come here!” 
and at the same time waved her apron. 
One cannot say whether it was Ike’s snap- 
ping at their heels, the sudden waving of 
Katherine’s apron, or just plain cussedness 
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IGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 





marks the spot 
where ~ 








THE SCENE: Your Kitchen Sink 


THE VILLAIN . Messy pots and pans 
THE HEROINE. ..... . You 
THE HERO % <2 sitcom S.O!S: 


THE PLOT: Clear up to your elbows in 
scrubbing and scraping, you come on a 
villainous skillet, black as the ace of spades. 

S.0.S. to the rescue. Dip, rub, rinse. Off 
with stains and scorches—away with grease 
and crusted food. Madam, here is your skillet 
shining bright as new. 


How come? S.O.S. cleans, scours, polishes 
in one simple operation. And the new oval 
shape, patented distribution of soap, special 
interwoven construction — all make S.O.S. a 
truly magic cleanser for your pots and pans. 


THE ENDING: Bright, happy and sudden! 


The S.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois 
S.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 100 Sterling Road, Toronto 
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The S.0.S. Company, 6208 e 


W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Yes, send me that saucepan 
—it’s just the size I need. Enclosed 


are my 2 S.0.S. box tops and 254, 
I (U.S. A. only) 
3 Name Send for new type ‘‘ Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum Saucepan, pint size 
i Address (with cup measurements), for 25¢ 
j and 2 S.0.S. package tops! This 


offer expires January 31st, 1940. 
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“Look, George—‘Merry Christmas from me to me’- 


that started Donder and Blitzen. But start 
they did, and swiftly. There was just a 
moment of disagreement as to the direc- 
tion they would take before they got 
together and bolted diagonally across 
the back yard and out to the road. 
The rear end of the sled bumped Santa 
Claus behind the knees, and he sat down 
kerplunk. 

_ “After them!” cried Boppy. 

Santa Claus clambered to his feet. And 
he, Boppy, the two older children, and 
Ike started in frantic pursuit. 

Katherine turned and rushed through 
the house to the front windows. Far up 
the street, but clearly visible to her, the 
reindeer swerved up a steep bank to the 
left. At the top of the bank, the sled tipped 
over. Down, bumping, rolling, breaking 
open against a fire hydrant, came Kath- 
erine’s brown box. She covered her eyes. 

“Nana! Nana!” cried little Henry. 
“Please, can I go, too?” 

Every instinct prompted her to say 
“No,” but she didn’t. She couldn’t deny 
Henry’s pleading. She helped him on with 
his warm clothes, gave him sweaters to 
carry to Anne and Ted, and let him out 
the front door. “Please tell them to hurry 
back, dear,” she said, and watched him 
toddle off, squealing with glee, toward the 
little group that had gathered around 
oe docile reindeer and the wrecked 
sled. 

It seemed to Katherine that they were 
all holding an irreverent, even joyous 
post-mortem over her shattered china set, 
not to mention all her hopes, plans, and 
work for Christmas. 

She turned back to the living room, sat 
down, and sobbed. Oh, why did Boppy do 


such unaccountable things? What could 
she possibly do to repair the damage he 
had done? 

But when, after nearly an hour, Boppy 
and the children returned, there wasn’t 
the merest sign of contrition. It was then 
that Katherine grew really angry. They 
came in toting all their presents, giggling 


“George!” 

Boppy closed the door. The children 
rushed into the living room. 

“Yes, my dear?” George said, exactly 
as if he were fresh from performing a 
great good work. 

i! can’t understand,” began Katherine. 


ea 

Thinking she was expressing amaze- 
ment over the materialization of Donder 
and Blitzen, Boppy launched upon a de- 
tailed explanation, complete with arm 
gestures. 

She turned from him, dabbing at her 
eyes, and went straight to the kitchen. 
Boppy followed, stricken. He found Kath- 
erine seated in a chair by the table, her 
head on her arms. 

He bent and touched her hair with 
his lips, whispering, “Kate, dear, what 
is it?” 

“Oh, George!” she said. “I just keep see- 
ing that brown box from Stowell’s falling 
down the bank, and breaking on the 
hydrant, and my—my—” 

“Your what?” said Boppy sternly. 

“My china that you got for me—” 

“What china?” demanded Boppy. 

Katherine lifted her head to face him. 
“T know I’m not supposed to know about 
it, but I found it in the attic by mis- 
take. And no matter if we couldn’t afford 





it, I loved it so much, and then to see it 
broken in a thousand pieces!” 

Boppy wore a_ bewildered look. 
“Broken?” The light of understanding 
warmed in Boppy’s brown eyes. Gently he 
drew Katherine to him, and whispered, 
“Come with me, dearest.” 

His arm was around her waist as they 
entered the dining room, crossed it to the 
huge old china cupboard, which they had 
used only to store their few old pewter 
treasures. Boppy opened the cupboard 
doors, stepped back, and said, “Behold!” 

Katherine gulped and put out her hand 
as though to determine whether the china 
were actually real. It was—and neatly ar- 
ranged! Cups, saucers, soup plates, serv- 
ice plates—a complete set, intact. “Why, 


“T arranged it here last night after you'd 
gone to bed,” explained Boppy. “Thought 
it would be nice for you to find it here all 
laid out—” 

“But the brown box on the sled?” 

“Oh, that? I used the box to pack some 
of the children’s gifts in, dear. And we had 
a regular treasure hunt in the snow—” 

Katherine blinked, lifted her face to be 
kissed. “George, I do believe you’re a— 
a—well, a genius.” 

They turned at the sound of a hesitant 
step. Anne was coming toward them on 
tiptoe. Her face wore a strange radiance. 
There was a kind of doubt in her eyes, 
and there was admiration and love. 

“Boppy,” she whispered. 

“Yes, my dear?” said Boppy. 

“Boppy, please tell me the honest truth. 
You-got those reindeer, didn’t you?” 

Boppy put his fingers to his lips, winked, 
and whispered, “Yes!” 
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Reducing ? Kat bread for lnegy 


If you’re reducing, 
follow this sensible diet. 
it protects your 

Health and Strength 


O* COURSE you want a slender fig- 
ure! It’s the slim, graceful woman 
who draws admiring attention. 


But—to win this admiration— 
don’t defeat your purpose by starva- 
tion dieting that leaves you weak 
and listless, with nerves ajangle! 


Many reducing diets cut down so 
much on fuel foods that the fat you 
lose is not burned up properly. A 
harmful residue is left in the system, 
often causing fatigue, nervous irri- 
tability and lowered resistance. 


Feel splendidly energetic while 
you reduce! Follow the Bread Diet. 

Important in this diet is the amount of 
read— two slices with each meal— 
which helps to burn up more com- 
pletely the fat you are losing. In 
addition, bread in this diet helps 
keep muscles strong and firm. 


On the Bread Diet, you can enjoy 
a wide variety of the foods most 
people like. The meals are delicious, 
well balanced and supply the food 
elements the body needs. 


So, if you’re reducing, follow the 
Bread Diet. Enjoy six slices of 
bread every day. 


Copyright, 1939, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
















Eat meals like 
these*—and take 
off weight 


These Diet Meals give about 1500 
calories aday—the reducing allow- 
ance of the average person, mod- 
erately active, whose ideal weight 
would be 130 Ibs., but who is 10 
to 20 Ibs. overweight. For more 
extreme overweight, consult your 
doctor about reducing. 


BREAKFAST 

1 glass fruit juice 

Small serving of lean meat or fish 
—or two eggs 

2 SLICES OF BREAD or TOAST 

#4 square butter—14” thick 

Clear coffee—l1 level tsp. sugar 


LUNCH or SUPPER 

1 cup consommé 

4g cup baked beans 

2 canned-salmon-and-celery 
SANDWICHES with lemon 
juice 

1 glass milk—}4 pint 


DINNER 

White fish (not fried) (average 
serving) 

Spinach or kale (34 cup) 

Carrots (1 cup) 

2 SLICES BREAD 

Salad: lettuce (3 leaves) 
8 cucumber slices—14" thick 

Clear tea or coffee plus 1 level 
teaspoon sugar 


*Make sure, of course, that your over- 
weight is not caused by a condition 
that requires medical treatment. 



























































| COMPLETE BREAD- 

_ DIET GUIDE. Tells what 
you should weigh for 
your age and height— © 
how te reach your 
ideal weight... Menus 
for a whole week. 
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5 American Institute of Baking, Dept. G-12 : 
ache SKATE MORE THAN ; 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City ; : 
ON I SLICE OF BREAD 1 Please send my FREE copy of 8 
Bread is one of our most valuable sources of 8 “The Right Way to Right Weight” 6 
necessary food energy. Both quick energy and a : 
the sustained energy you need for hore of 8 Name ee ae 
hard work or play. Make bread a part of every : Stree : 
meal, Eat at least 6 slices every day. I PRT i 
{City State I 
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TWO DRESSES 
ONE PATTERN 


By CAROLINE GRAY 





















Here is one pattern with a day dress, an evening dress, 
and seven possible changes for the evening dress! The 
daytime dress, with street-length skirt, short or push-up 
sleeves, and high round or square neckline, in size 16 
requires 414 yds. of 40” material. Use faille, velveteen, 
taffeta, moiré, jersey, or silk or wool crepe. In addition 
to the side placket, closed with a slide fastener, there is 
a 6” opening at the back of the neck. This is finished 
with either a slide fastener or small buttons and loops 


The dinner or formal-evening versions of the 
dress have instep or floor-length skirts. The 
neckline determines their formality. 7 yds. of 
40” velvet, moiré, or taffeta will make either 
\ one. Add % to 34 yd. more of the material, 
foe and you will have enough, for some of the 
<P extras will come out of the leftover pieces, or 
you can make extras in contrasting fabrics 


WE HANDS LOOK AS IF 
ROSE-MARIE. HAD A 
MAID TO DO HER'WORK, 
THRIFTY LUX IN THE 
DISHPAN LEAVES US 
LOVELY ! 














“Yes, 1¢ a day is 
~ all it costs me to 
use Lux for dishes— 
my hands are soft as 
when I was married 
3 years ago,” says 
Rose-Marie Layden. 


Beauty Experts say: 


“We advise Lux for dishwash- 
ing. Lux leaves hands so lovely 
that we can’t tell the difference 
between the hands of women 
with maids and those who 
wash dishes with Lux!” 






Yet Lux for dishes costs so 
little! And Lux has no harmful 
alkali to dry skin oils or leave 
hands rough, as harsh soaps 
do! Use it for your dishes! 


For patterns and directions to make day and evening 
dress, give size (12 to 20), send 35¢. For jackets, apron, I 
bustle, panel, and hood, sizes 12 to 20, send 25¢. Good {_/! 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 57 St. at Str PAve: NckiGsia ss eer) 
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( N A few weeks school will close, 
you ll shoot your way out of the 
cloakroom and zoom home, won- 
dering if this vacation is going to 
come up to prospectus claims, or 
be just one more drizzle. As 

usual, what happens will be mostly 

up to you. So why not give a party 
and make this holiday something to 
remember? 

Because we think this is a neat idea, 
we have planned three parties for you 
to choose from, and added a few hints 
about making money to pay for your 
fun. The first party is a gift get-to- 
gether for your gang, the Friday be- 
fore Christmas. It will fill in the gap 
between the time you bang your desk 
cover and the moment Dad carefully 
mounts the stepladder beside the 
Christmas tree, trailing a cobweb of 
electric-light wires and shouting for 
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somebody to hand him the pliers. The 
other two are for that letdown time 
after Christmas, when you’ve eaten 
too much and slept too little, and 
when the house is still a shambles. 

We picked up the germ of the idea 
for the first party from a college girl 
who had a ten-cent Christmas grab 
bag for her friends. She hacked it by 
buying junk as a joke; but we felt 
sure she had something there. So we 
plotted a party that won’t bust your 
gang. 3 

Everybody you invite turns in 


Drawing by Lewis Smith 
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enough dimes to buy presents for all 
the others. You sally forth, with the 
money bag, to corral gifts to match 
your guests’ tastes and needs. (Shop 
with a friend; it’s more fun.) On the 
night of the party tie the presents in 
a sheet and have your funniest guest 
hand them out, one at a time, with 
appropriate wisecracks. At the end of 
the party serve any one of the eats 
mentioned later. 

Suppose you have a dollar to spend 
on Julie. Julie is fixing up a room. 
First of all you get her a darling china 
figure to go on a shelf in a space be- 
tween her books. Next, art paper ina 
lovely small design to line the inside 
back of the bookcase. (What’s left 
goes in the desk drawer.) For her 
desk you get a bright blotter, a 
matching plume, to stand like a quill 
pen in an inkwell, and a small globe, 
which you improve by varnishing it. 
You find a white pottery vase for the 
ivy plant, some flowered stuff to line 
her bureau drawers, and a silk ball 
sachet. Finally, for her bedside table, 
you get a chintz lampshade, an ador- 
able covered candy dish, and a bowl 
for fruit. (You can fill it with choc- 
olate pirate gold for ten cents.) 

Mary loves to have everything ex- 
clusively hers, so you get her a guest 
towel or two—lipstick red for girls, 
a sample-size bathtowel for boys 
(who just can’t bring themselves to 
muss up embroidered guest towels, 
and never know what to use); ini- 
tialed writing paper in powder blue 
or apricot; and a handkerchief with 
“Mary” embroidered in the corner. 
You buy her an engagement pad with 
pencils concealed in a bright wooden 
soldier, and three metal initials for 
her purse. Among the colored trans- 
fers for kitchen and bathroom you 
find a ten-cent package of gold-col- 
ored initials, for her brush, comb, 
mirror, and bathroom glass. 

For Mildred you buy accessories 
for her new dress. You resist the ob- 
vious and rather outdated glitter of 
rhinestones and get a chunky gold- 
colored necklace and bracelet (which 
takes most of the dimes),a gilt leather 
belt, and maybe a little Florentine 
change purse for her mad money. 
There are lovely heavy things in sim- 
ulated tortoise-shell, too. 

Lou has just achieved a ruffled net 
petticoat for her dressing table, but 
was stymied there for lack of appro- 
priations. So you get her a tiny down 
powder puff, a Cellophane case full of 
pink face tissues, a china lady to stand 
before the mirror, or two sprays of 
artificial flowers, carefully chosen for 
color, and a glass holder to put them 
in. Then you supply her with two 
shades of guest powder and lipstick, 
one an orangey shade and the other 
a clear rose. 

For Sally, whose chief worry is how 
to cheer (Continued on page 195) 


The news has spread ‘Wp ACTE MODESS BRINGS YOU “MOISTURE ZONING”! 





Now—dismiss this old worry! Today—stop trying to see 
yourself in every mirror—stop asking people, 
“Am I all right?”. . . Today, the new Miracle 
Modess gives you a new sense of security! 


Now—at any dealer’s in the land, you can buy a sanitary 
napkin made on an entirely new principle... 


Thenew Miracle Modess with “Moisture Zoning.” 


This “Moisture Zoning” helps wonderfully in 
two ways. 

First, it acts to zone moisture, keep it inside 
the pad. The sides of the napkin stay dry, soft, 
chafe-free longer than ever before... And this— 





Now—forget this old discomfort! No longer need chafing 
discomfort on “difficult” days spoil your walk- 
ing, your dancing . . . Today, learn about the 
new Miracle Modess (see below). ° 





in addition to the fluff-type filler that has always 
made Modess outstanding for comfort—means 
that Modess starts softer, stays softer! 

Second, “Moisture Zoning” brings greater ab- 
sorbency. This, along with Modess’ famous 
moisture-resistant backing, means greater peace 
of mind. Modess is doubly reassuring. 

Today, buy the Napkin of Tomorrow—Modess. 
In the same blue box, at the same low price. 
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MODESS TRIUMPHS 
AGAIN! 


FIRST WITH FLUFF-TYPE FILLER 
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downy-soft, fluff-type filler 
—entirely different in con- 
struction from “layer-type” 
napkins! The result? Greater 
comfort—because a Modess 
pad not only starts softer— 
it also stays softer. 


FIRST WITH 
MOISTURE - RESISTANT BACKING 


Modess was first to put _a 
“Stop-back” of moisture-re- 
sistant material on every 
pad, as a precaution against 


striking through. 
NOTE THE BLUE LINE: 
a Modess has a col- 
ored thread along 
back of pad to make 


sure that you wear 
it correctly—with back away 
from the body. 


AND NOW “MOISTURE ZONING”! 
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Now Modess brings you 
“Moisture Zoning,” which 
keeps the edges of the napkin 
dry, soft, chafe-free longer 
than ever before. Greater 
comfort, greater safety! Get 
the new Miracle Modess to- 
day. In the same blue box at 


the same low price. 








How to protect your charm 
of smooth, soft hands 


“JAVE you thoughtlessly let water, 
H wind and cold chap and roughen 
your nice hands? » Jergens Lotion soon 
furnishes new beauty-giving moisture 
to help keep your hands smooth and 
soft as silk. 


Your hand skin responds to two fine 
ingredients used by many doctors— 
quickly becomes softer, smoother when 
these two ingredients are applied. Both 
these ingredients are in Jergens Lotion! 
Regular use helps prevent ugly 
roughness and chapping. Smooths on 
in a jiffy! No stickiness! Use this fra- 


ERGENS 
LoTioN 


FOR SOFT, ADORABLE HANDS Ca 


LOO 


For Smoother Complexion — try the a 


new Jergens all-purpose Face Cream. 
Vitamin blend helps against patchy 
dry skin. 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 
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Can You Remember? 


(Continued from page 39) 


months a dinner date that occurred a week 
ago would be an obvious waste of mem- 
ory. Just as you would not dream of filling 
your closets with worn-out shoes, brittle 
silk dresses, motheaten coats, and broken 
crockery, you should not clutter your 
mind with a lot of useless stuff. What is 
important for you to remember are facts 
that are intimately connected with your 
livelihood, your happiness, your health, 
the efficiency of your home and your busi- 
ness affairs. No doctor would be expected 
to carry in his mind all the details and 
symptoms of every disease he had ever 
studied or encountered, nor would a law- 
yer remember every court case. It is more 
important for such men to remember 
trends and significant tendencies and to 
know where to look for details. 

Likewise, masses of dates, statistics, and 
figures that can easily be found in refer- 
ence books should not crowd the memory. 
Instead of remembering, say, all the dates 
or the battles of the Civil War, it is vastly 
more valuable to get a general picture of 
the years from 1861 to 1865. 

You can, if you wish, commit to memory 
your weekly laundry list or your daily 
grocery list, your coming social engage- 
ments and all the birthdays, anniversaries, 
telephone numbers, and addresses of your 
friends and acquaintances. But why not 
write them down, and then simply remem- 
ber to look at your pad—and where you 
have put it? But where memory is essen- 
tial for your understanding of current 
events and the smooth management of 
your daily affairs, it is essential that you 
have on tap sufficient usable background 
material as well as a knowledge of where 
to look for more detailed information. 






Mest of us remember considerably 
more than we think we do. The prev- 
alent belief is that all experience is some- 
where recorded in the brain and that what 
we call a superior memory relates merely 
to the power to recall those memories. 
Conscious memory is only one kind of 
memory. Our so-called intuitions might 
merely be unclassified memories, the result 
of impressions made by experiences in the 
subconscious storehouse of memory. You 
“have a feeling” that Mrs. Cross is a de- 
ceitful woman. If you were able to trace 
back the reasons for this belief, you might 
discover that you had an obscure, now- 
forgotten unpleasantness with a deceitful 
woman Mrs. Cross somehow resembles. 

In a great many instances we remember 
facts we are not conscious of remember- 
ing. You ride up to your floor in a crowded 
elevator, ifitent upon your own thoughts 
and unaware, so you think, of anyone else. 
Yet, let one of the passengers alight before 
you, and you will find yourself remem- 
bering quite well what he looked like, 
approximately how he was dressed, and 
the space he occupied. The comic sheets 
love to tell the one about the man who 
goes walking with his wife. She has been 
chattering, but he has let his eyes wander 
to a well-dressed woman passing by. 

“Did you notice that stunning woman 
that just passed?”-he asks. 

“You mean that creature with the dyed 
hair, the skirt too short, bulging opera 
pumps, last year’s hat, and a dreadful arti- 
ficial flower in her lapel?” says the Little 
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name all of the soldiers in his army. Never 
in his entire career as an orchestra con- 
ductor has Arturo Toscanini used a score, 
according to his friends. Toscanini’s phe- 
nomenal memory can be partially ex- 
plained by his myopia. As a cellist in his 
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youth, he was obliged to memorize every 
note and marking in the score, because 
he could not trust his eyes to follow the 
beat and signals of the conductor. When 
the regular conductor of the opera in Rio 
de Janeiro refused to go on with a per- 
formance, someone remembered that the 
nineteen-year-old cellist at least knew 
all the notes—and Toscanini was made 
overnight. By now, remembering is a habit 
with Toscanini. He knows every note and 
notation of every composition he conducts. 
One day his double-bassoon player apolo- 
gized because something had gone wrong 
with the instrument and he could not 
sound E flat. Toscanini thought for a min- 
ute. “It makes no difference,” he said. “E 
flat does not appear in your music today.” 

His eye is photographic: he looks—and 
he is able to recall without error. He 
knows one hundred operas and hundreds 
of symphonic works. His men say that he 
can receive a new composition, learn it 
over the weekend, and be able to conduct 
it from memory on the following Monday. 

Toscanini’s friends say that he makes no 
effort to remember, and probably he does 


make no conscious effort. But he has | 


trained his faculties so beautifully that his 
powers of retention are virtually automatic 
by now. Professor Irwin Edman, author 
of the delightful best seller, “Philosopher’s 
Holiday,” can read a book for sheer en- 
joyment, as the rest of us do; yet in dis- 
cussing it afterward, he is able to quote 
without error half a page at a time! 


“NTOT fair, not fair,” you cry. “These 

are extraordinarily gifted individuals, 
geniuses even.” Very well, then, here are 
some ordinary citizens. There is a hat- 
check girl in a bustling New York hotel 
who never hands out checks, but is able 
to return unerringly each hat to its owner. 
The headwaiter at Pierre’s never forgets 
his patrons. The information clerk on the 
main floor at Macy’s replies to thousands 
of questions a day without looking up the 
answers. 

“T used to remember things so much 
better as a child,” you say, and sadly you 
quote, “This is the forest primeval, the 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks. . . .” 
It must prove, you decide, that the powers 
of recollection dwindle with maturity. 
And yet it doesn’t prove anything of the 
sort. A child remembers such things be- 
cause his mind is less crowded and he has 
less to remember. Children may be better 
at rote learning only because mature per- 
sons are unwilling to submit to the de- 
mands of memorizing word for word and 
number for number. Memory practice 
with children is more regular. 

Numerous tests indicate that memory 
should actually improve with age, if the 
mind is kept limber, until ‘that period 
when the mental powers in general begin 
to degenerate. The mature mind is capa- 
ble of greater concentration, greater 
knowledge, and a more determined will 
to remember, all of which should sharpen 
its powers of recollection. As one psy- 
chologist points out, in the vast majority 
of those of forty-five or fifty who are un- 
able to remember readily what they hear 
or read, the fault lies with insufficient 
grasp and lack of interest in the first place. 

Though it is true that the memory as 
a whole cannot be improved, the ability 
to remember can be developed and trained. 
But first a distinction must be made: 
What really is a good memory? Commit- 
ting to memory a speech or an anecdote 
or a page from Macbeth is one thing. Re- 
calling what you have seen, heard, felt, 





experienced is quite another. There is a} 


world of difference between “memorizing” 
and “remembering.” 

The actor can memorize pages of a role; 
the orator can memorize a forty-five-min- 


ute address; the clubwoman can memorize | 
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a speech. By reading the words over and 
over, by saying them aloud, photograph- 
ing them on the mind with the eye and the 
ear, the longest part in the world can be 
“learned by heart.” But a month after the 
play has closed or the meeting has passed, 
little will remain in the memory but some 
disconnected passages. Ask any actor 
whether without rehearsal he could go 
into the part he played last December and 
every night for eight months! On the other 
hand, there are individuals who can recall 
facts, casually and easily, as they need 
them for discussion, debate, or the varied 
demands of the day’s work. They seem 
always to remember some past truth, a 
quotation, or a cogent argument that lends 
them authority and conviction. Though it 
is more spectacular to recite Antony’s 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” we all 
agree that it is infinitely more useful to 
be able to recall the facts we need when 
we need them. 








[SIEREST plays a large part in remem- 
bering. We remember most easily what 
interests us most. The schoolboy remem- 
bers baseball scores; his adolescent sister 
can recall the details of Robert Taylor’s 
life; his mother has no difficulty remem- 
bering fashion changes; and his father 
remembers the most obscure facts about 
Napoleon. Interest and understanding 
usually go hand in hand. And understand- 
ing is the first rule in remembering. 
Consider for a moment the Three R’s by 
which we are said to remember: record- 
ing, retention, and reproduction. Record- 
ing is nothing but accurate observation, 
not merely seeing or hearing clearly the 
thing to be remembered, but analyzing it 
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quiz program, “Information Please,” uses 
exactly such a method when he encoun- 
ters a new thought. He finds it easy to re- 
call verse and prose because they interest 
him intensely. But he remembers histori- 
cal or other information because it fits 
into the time-and-space pattern of what 
he already knows, or because it affords | 
an unusual sidelight on a commonplace 
fact, or because it is amusing, incongru- 
ous, provocative. He does not do this de- 
liberately; indeed, as he tells you about 
it, he gropes in his own mind for the rea- 
sons. His absorption in the printed page 
is such that he can exclude the din of the 
subway, the thunder of New York traffic, 
and concentrate on the book in his hand, 
not “memorizing” a word but asking of 
every thought, How and Why and When 
and What About It. He calls it merely 
observation. 

Nearly thirty years ago, William J. ames, 
the philosopher, expressed the same idea 
a bit more scientifically when he said that 
the man who thinks over his experiences 
and weaves them into the most systematic 
relationship is the man who best remem- 
bers them. 

Today the association of ideas is gen- 
erally accepted as the basis -of recollec- 
tion. A sudden smell, the sound of an all- 
but-forgotten song or name sets you off 
on what you call a “train of thought.” 
More accurately, it is a chain of thought, 
each fact linked to the other. The more 
links or associations there are, the better 
you will remember. The more thoughts 
and ideas you acquire, the better should 
be your powers of recall—another reason 
why the adult memory should excel the 
immature. 

The two essentials of a good memory, 
then, if your mind is normally sound and 
healthy, are observation and association. 
Since brain tissue is subject to the same 
hygienic laws as are the other tissues of 
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your body, the effect on the memory 
process of simple living can hardly be 
overestimated. The mind worn out from 
worry, or from lack of sleep, exercise, and 


suitable food, is less able to cope with the | 


processes of memory than the clear, fit, 
replenished mind. 
To “set” slippery facts and names and 


faces, as well as to memorize speeches, | 
plays, poetry, anecdotes, and such, repe- | 


tition is valuable. By rereading a poem, 
saying it aloud, it becomes doubly estab- 
lished by sight and sound. One famous 
politician, noted for his ability to remem- 
ber names and faces, admits that his sys- 


tem is elementary—he makes it a point to } | 


mention his visitor’s name as often as pos- 
sible during the meeting: “Yes, Mr. Brown. 
No, Mr. Brown. Well, Ill tell you, Mr. 
Brown,” until it has impressed itself firmly 
on his mind. 

Repetition of lines should be leisurely 
rather than crammed. Repeating a passage 


fourteen times in a day will not be half |* 
so satisfactory as repeating it twice a day |: 


for a week. Cramming is both strenuous 
and unnatural. Actually, instead of con- 
centrating on the material you want to 
learn, you are thinking of what will hap- 
pen if you forget, of how, when examina- 
tion time or speech time or curtain time 
arrives, you will be floundering badly. 
Your very fears, your emotions, your 
panic at this point constitute an effective 
blockage to memory. Actors often mem- 
orize their roles by reading the part over 
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at bedtime, then promptly going to sleep— 
an excellent way, the psychologists say, to 
fix it in the mind, while the body is at rest. 
In committing prose or poetry to mem- 
ory, is it better to break the work up into 
small passages and learn each one sepa- 
rately, or to read the selection in its en- 
tirety? Though you will be gratified by 
your ability to repeat several lines after 
a few attempts, you will find that your 
ultimate grasp will be quicker and more 
lasting with the “whole” method. You will 
remember more than mere words. You 
will recall thoughts, the logical sequence of 
ideas, and a true understanding of the 
meaning of the selection, which will help 
you in the all-important association of 
ideas. In the theatre, performers learn 
their parts as they rehearse, linking their 
lines to their actions—walking toward an 
exit, sitting down on a sofa, lighting a 
cigarette, stamping a foot—so that words 
suggest gestures, and gestures words. 
The logical way of remembering is more 
natural, and more easily mastered, than 
any forced, artificial method. You don’t 
have to take a memory-training course 
unless you choose to. There is nothing 


basically wrong with commercial training | 


courses except their artificiality. Most 
memory systems offered for sale are rig- 
idly uncompromising and mechanical, 
whether they teach you “five thousand 
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“an. infallible method of acquiring an or- 
derly memory.” It’s barely possible that 
the five thousand facts you'll acquire 
won't be so important to you as a dozen 
other facts you may need. Anyway, you 
probably know five thousand facts al- 


ready. Memorizing a quotation a day, or 


Mla line of poetry a day, may help you re- 
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member poetry or what Stanley said to 
Livingstone, but it will be worthless in re- 
calling Mrs. What’s-her-name’s name or 
your niece’s birthday. 


Most memory-training courses are based 


on code or key lists, which bear the same 
relation to a well-ordered memory that 


a card trick bears to an expert game of 


bridge. Instead of forming your own logi- 
cal association of ideas, you are given the 
key list of words made up by the “expert” 


—a list, for example, like wmbre'la, lamp, 
3|egg, dog, aisle. Then you let scmeone 


give you a list of five other words to re- 
member, words like house, shawl, wagon, 
sun, mud. All you will have to do to re- 
member the new list is to relate it to the 
old. Like this: “Don’t open your umbrella 
in the house”; think of a shawl draped 
over a lamp; of a wagon riding over an 
egg; of the sun shining on a dog; of muddy 
footprints down a church aisle! It all 
sounds like the story of the college stu- 
dent who could not remember the date 
of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. 

“That’s easy,” said a fellow student. “It’s 
June 18, 1815, and I'll tell you just how 
to remember it. Think of the Twelve 


Apostles, and then analyze the date. What 


is June? June is the sixth month. What is 
six? Half the number of the Twelve Apos- 
tles. The 18th—one and a half times the 
Twelve Apostles. Then the year—another 
eighteen, and for the fifteen, add the one 
and five together to make six, half of the 
Twelve Apostles. All you do is remember 
the Twelve Apostles!” 


G OME of the commercial training courses 
teach you by translating numbers 
into words, words into nonsense syllables, 


and so on and on. The variations are end- | 


less. If you want to amuse your friends of 
an evening by showing them how well 


you can repeat any list of words or num- 


bers they may concoct for you, the mem- 


ory course can show.you how. Or devise a 


little system of your own, if you wish, and 
you may find that it works quite as well. 

But if you are serious about wanting to 
develop your powers of recollection, don’t 
be afraid to put your mind to work. If it 
is important for you to remember some- 
thing, you will remember it more clearly 
than something you learn for casual rea- 
sons. You will find that your ability to 
remember increases with the demands you 
make on it. Psychological tests and human 
experiences prove that. Maurice Evans, 
when he was down on his luck in the 
theatre four or five years ago, ran a dry- 
cleaning business, and though he had little 
fundamental interest in business, the ex- 
igencies of his job made it essential for 
him to remember the identity and owner 


of every button and belt and collar of — 


clothes that came in for dry-cleaning. 
That blind pianist who is astounding all 
of Manhattan, the hat-check girl who re- 
members hundreds of faces, the politician 
who remembers hundreds of names, the 
cook who remembers hundreds of recipes 
are examples of how the mind lives up to 
its responsibilities. 

As one authority points out: “Man fits 
his efforts to the demands, to the obstacles, 
to the resistance. He does not do it con- 
sciously. There is a sort of organic adap- 
tation. Without the pressure of resistance, 
without something to overcome, relaxa- 
tion sets in. In memory, as in other mat- 
ters, men reveal their powers only in re- 
sponse to pressure from without.”. 


A Christmas Message to Youth 


(Continued from page 8) 
is the basis of freedom, of scientific prog- 
ress, of the exaltation rather than the deg- 
radation of man. 

I shall never forget the address of E. G. 
Conklin, noted Princeton biologist, on his 
retirement as president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He emphasized the point that 
science, with all its power to shape society, 
has not bothered to defend human free- 
dom or the right to search for the truth, 
but has left that battle to the forces of 
religion. Now science must join religion 
in that fight or perish. 

Christ taught men to love one another 
not only in precept but also in fact; to seek 
the truth, and the truth would make them 
free; to test all things, and to hold fast 
to that which is good. 

Jesus incarnated the spirit of science in 
His passion to gain knowledge and to im- 
part it to others. Greek and Arabic civili- 
zations had short-lived scientific eras; but 
each perished for lack of spiritual driving 
power. Christ came to set men free in 
mind, body, and soul. That’s why human 
freedom is a Christmas gift to all mankind, 
surpassing the sentiment with which we 
enshrine the festival. 

Christmas is the symbol of human prog- 
ress, the keenest desire for which is mani- 
fest in youth. It stresses charity to the 
poor, care of the underprivileged, a chance 
for all. The Yule season is electric with 
the spirit of good will. It sometimes con- 
quers even the hate of war. There are in- 
stances on record in the Civil War and in 
the First World War of enemy soldiers 
fraternizing on Christmas Eve. 


T is this spirit of good will, of charity, of 
sacrifice, of service, of search for truth, 
born of Christianity, that has given to the 
world the chain of hospitals and universi- 
ties, the old people’s homes, the orphan- 
ages, and the vast program of education 
and social welfare. In no field has science 
done more for the benefit of man than in 
the battle against ignorance, superstition, 
disease, poverty, and underprivilege. It is 
in these practical human effects that mod- 
ern science is most clearly distinguished 
from the earlier eras of science. 

There is no room for cynicism, for de- 
featism, for frustration in the message of 
Christmas to youth. It stimulates visions 
of a better world. It gives to life a purpose 
and to every personality a destiny. Its re- 
sistless urge is that everyone should go 
forward. In spite of the turbulence in the 
world today, a tremendous program of 
advancement is under way, born primarily 
of missionary endeavor. To produce such 
an effect there must be an adequate cause. 
That’s an elementary rule of science. 
Since Christianity produces such results, 
it is itself of vast intrinsic worth. Put it 
in the test tube, and it proves its value. 

I can wish for youth today nothing bet- 
ter than a vital Christian attitude. I stress 
no doctrine, for that is for the individual 
to determine for himself. But I do urge the 
scientific-mindedness of the Christian 
faith. Let fellowship with God be intimate; 
let the beauty of the teachings, of the ex- 
ample, of the sacrifice of Christ grow upon 
you; let the relentless search for truth 
guide you; let the spirit of good will pos- 
sess you. 

I would like to stress the fact that there 
is no real conflict between science and re- 
ligion. Many people have the mistaken 
idea that science is purely abstract inves- 
tigation, utterly removed from the affairs 
of everyday life. Yet science in its labora- 


tories, in its study of the stars, in its theo- | 
ries and laws, has but one objective: an | 


understanding of the world that will add 
value to life. 
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Religion, seeking the origin and destiny 
of personality, works in a realm where the 
balance and the scale do not apply; but 
it is a realm no less real than that which 
reveals itself to our physical senses. Physi- 
cal knowledge is the goal of the scientist; 
spiritual knowledge, the objective of the 
religionist. Both are real; both are valid; 
both are needed for the advancement of 
humanity. They are not in competition 
with each other. They are complementary, 
simply different phases of truth. 3 

Christianity ennobles life, invests the 
daily task with beauty, sets up a destiny 
intertwined with immortality. It battles 
oppression, bigotry, ignorance, injustice, 
sectionalism. It releases the forces of mo- 
rality, universality, good will, courage, and 
hope. 

Youth is coming on the scene of action 
in the midst of the swiftest social, political, 
and material changes in history. Present- 
day life differs from that of two genera- 
tions ago more than life then differed from 
that of two thousand years before. Con- 
stantly the world is becoming a more 
closely coordinated unit. In such a situa- 
tion no man can live for himself alone. 
Nothing less than the welfare of all man- 
kind is an adequate objective for life, or 
the agency of enduring peace. 

Youth looks to the future, confidently, 
determinedly. It will find as the years pass 
that science charts the road and provides 
the vehicle of progress. Religion supplies 
the ideals, the faith, the incentive to go 
ahead. The two embodied in anyone’s life 
are irresistible. 


Pek thousands of years man stood still, 
living as if under a magic spell. Then he 
began to search for truth. He found he 
was able to adapt his environment to his 
need. In fact, he discovered that he was 
master of the plant and animal life on 
earth, and that he had the means to a large 
extent of directing his own evolution. 

Up to the dawn of social conscience, 
which the late James H. Breasted, the 
great Orientologist, placed at about four 
thousand years ago, God held in His own 
hands the responsibility for evolution of 
life upon this planet. Gradually this re- 
sponsibility is being shifted to our shoul- 
ders. As science advances, it seems inevi- 
table that more and more of this authority 
will be transferred. 

Considering the many obvious errors 
we are making, we may be thankful that 
we do not yet have complete control. Yet 
who can fail to respond to the opportunity 
and challenge that are before us of work- 
ing with the God of the Universe in carry- 
ing through the final stages of making this 
a suitable world and ourselves a suitable 
race for what is perhaps. the supreme 
place of intelligent life in His world? 

Science and religion are twin agencies 
striving for that objective. Youth, I am 
confident, realizes that science is a main 
factor, but does not grasp so fully that 
religion is another. Yet a spiritual con- 
cept of life is the vital need of our time 
if civilization is to be saved from self- 
destruction. 

We have had an impressive youth move- 
ment in the last twenty years toward high 
school, college, and university. May it con- 
tinue until the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation is available to every boy and gir] 
who wishes to increase his or her knowl- 
edge or skill. 

But I could wish no finer Christmas 
gift to young America than a similar youth 
movement toward enlightened religion, 
where the Christian philosophy of life is 
expounded, Christian ideals and vision 
are instilled, and the Christian incentive 
for human progress—the most powerful 
the world has yet produced—is implanted 
in the minds and hearts of all who sin- 
cerely seek it. 


A Few for Dinner 


(Continued from page 33) 

work against her. She felt that way when 
he called Dr. Embry’s wife. 
“I can’t tell you how sorry I am,” said 
rs. Embry, “but on Thursday my hus- 
and always goes to a medical meeting.” 
“Couldn’t he make an exception this 
nce? I would like you and the Leghorns 
o know each other.” 

“T wish we could. But we decided that 
e’d have to, be definite about it, because 
things do break in, You know how it is. 
uch attractive invitations don’t come our 
way very often; but it’s hardly fair to pick 
nd choose, And the doctors in this small 
group seem to think that they get so much 
more out of it if it’s a standing engage- 

ent, because it makes the discussion 
continuous. You know how it is. Your 
husband probably feels the same way 
about the things he’s interested in.” 
“Oh yes, of course, I see how it is,” 
said Pam. “Another time, then.” 

But it poked a hole in her party. She 
‘had wanted the Embrys, the intelligent, 
distinguished doctor and his charming 
Philadelphia wife. She had wanted to 
show the Leghorns what delightful peo- 
ple lived here and were her friends. The 
conversation would have been a cut above 
that at Stella’s party if the Embrys came. 

Pam called Stella to remind her of 
Thursday; but Stella was full of apology 
this morning. She had forgotten that her 
mother was coming on Thursday. She 
couldn’t leave her the first night. Of 
course not, agreed Path. 


















GHE began to go over her lists—the one 
of the people to whom she felt indebted 
and the one of the people who made a 
good party—to see who were the ones on 
both lists. If she hadn’t already asked the 
Merrills, she could give up the party now. 
They were young and rather hard drink- 
ing. But they had been very flattered to 
be asked, and had accepted at once. 

Men were scarce. She finally got Ray 
‘Kingsley for Biddy Duggan. He wouldn't 
thrill Biddy; but he was a man, and she 
‘ought to be grateful. She asked the Hoyts 

in place of the Embrys. The Hoyts were 
always good company. But the point was 
that she had just entertained them. 

- And with themselves that made ten, 
which was plenty. The dining room seated 

twelve easily and comfortably, with plenty 

_of room for serving. She would stop at ten, 

she thought, before the telephone rang— 

-and Grace Evans told her that she and 
Bob were in town and stopping at the 
country club. 

“You should have come here to stay 
with us,” said Pam, but not insistently. 
Grace was her stepsister, and she had 
never been close to her. “Anyway, you 
must come to dinner.” 

“We'd love to. What night would suit 

ou?” 

“!’m having some people on Thursday. 
Just a few for dinner. I'd love it if you'd 
come then.” 

That makes twelve, Pamela thought dis- 
couragedly. Her head ached. The little rest 
she had had during the night seemed to 
be all used up. She looked enviously at 
the long, cushioned chairs on the terrace. 
She had meant to spend so much time 
reading there! 

Unbelievably, it was already almost 
noon, and she hadn’t yet called the butcher 
about ducks. The butcher wasn’t sure 
whether he could get any ducklings or 
not. He said he might, that there was a 
farm fifteen miles out that might be able 
to supply them. 

‘Tl have to have at least eight,” said 
Pamela. 

How a dinner cost! By the time you 
got your ducklings—which would be eight 
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ele hostess who is the despairing envy of her friends, 
. holds the admiration of her guests by attention to 
detail. Guests appreciate the thoughtfulness that provides 
the one exactly right condiment — chutney for curried 
dishes, mustard sauce for ham, favorite meat sauce for 
robust roasts or steaks. Often an anxious hostess can strike 
IN THENIsS = a discordant note in an otherwise perfect lunch or dinner, 
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or nine dollars, probably—and paid the 
cateress five and the waitress three ... 
and all the extra vegetables and fruits, it 
ran into money. Not to mention the liquor! 

Pamela felt depressed. But if she was 
going to have a dinner, it was going to 
be done well. It would be an occasion 
that the Leghorns would remember... . 

Caleb came home late. They had a sim- 
ple, and not very good, meal. Obviously 
Hazel wasn’t trying to please her employer 
tonight. But Caleb didn’t seem to notice. 

“What did you do about Alan?” asked 
Pam. 

“Oh, I wired him today. Tried to cheer 
him up. Did you hear from the children?” 

“I had a postal from Bill.” Pamela gave 
it to her husband, saying: “I wrote him 
a note and explained.” 

Bill’s postal said: “Dear Mother and 
Dad. Will see you Thursday so this is just 
a line to say I’m all set. Love.” 

Caleb said, “The poor kid.” 

“Yes, it’s too bad,” agreed Pamela, “but 
it’s just the way things work out. This is 
the only time we could get the Leghorns.” 

“And the only time Bill gets his badge.” 

“Please,” said Pam, “don’t make me feel 
worse about it. There isn’t anything I 
can do now. I’ve got these people coming, 
and I can’t get out of it. Bill has to be 
reasonable like anyone else.” 

“Bill is pretty reasonable for a kid,” 
said his father. 

“Do you think he’ll mind very much?” 

Caleb hesitated a moment. He might 
have been choosing an answer or perhaps 
selecting a kindness. He said: “He'll be all 
right when he gets your note. It’s not a 
matter of life and death, anyway.” 

“No.” Pamela pushed down an image 
of Bill’s face as he read her note. “What 
do you want to do tonight, Caleb? We 
might sit out on the veranda and play 
some of the good records.” 

Usually Caleb liked that. But now he 
said, “If you don’t mind, Pam, I think Ill 
go to bed.” 


es first telephone ring on Wednesday 


was at a quarter to nine in the morning. 

“T hate to call you so early; but I wanted 
to get you as soon as I could,” said Clare 
Leghorn’s sweet voice. ‘“We’re both so dis- 
tressed that we can’t come to dinner to- 
morrow night.” 

“You can’t—why, what happened?” 

“T’ve never been more unhappy about 


‘anything,” the cheerful, high notes con- 


tinued, “but Mark got a long-distance call 
late last night from New York. There are 
some things that need his attention imme- 
diately, so we’re leaving this afternoon. 
The thing I’m sorriest about is not seeing 
you again and not seeing your home.” 

“You can’t stay then? I’d looked forward 
tomlin 

“So had I! I do hope we'll be able to have 
a raincheck on that invitation. Here’s 
Mark. He wants to speak to you. Good-bye 
for myself. And do forgive us.” 

Mark Leghorn said: “This is my big 
disappointment of this trip; but duty calls. 
If you come to New York in February, 
give us a ring, will you?” 

Pam told Caleb, told him what she 
thought of the Leghorns: “They don’t 
think of anyone but themselves!” 

“They probably thought you wouldn’t 
care. You told them it was informal. And 
that’s pretty important work he’s doing. 
I suppose if he’s got to get there, he has to.” 

“They needn’t have let me in for a 
dinner at all.” 

He laughed at her. “Whose idea was it?” 

“T know! I did it. Don’t gloat.” 

“Why don’t you call it off?” 

“T don’t see how I can now. The Hoyts 
and those Merrill kids are planning on it 
and probably have refused other invita- 
tions. And then there’s the cateress. She 
shifted all her engagements so she could 


come here Thursday. And Hazel wrote 
to her sister to change some date they had. 
It’s all set up. The ducklings are ordered, |, 
too. The butcher went to a lot of trouble. 
He mightn’t be able to sell them to anyone 
else tomorrow.” 

“Well, then, let’s have a good time out | 
of it,” said Caleb comfortingly, “let’s enjoy 
ourselves. It will be a nice occasion with 
or without the Leghorns.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But it does seem a 
sort of waste. I don’t owe the Hoyts any- 
thing. I think I'll ask the George Deacons. | 
They aren’t exciting, but we’ve got all | 
that food.” 

There are days when a devil possesses 
a household, and this was one of them. | 
The Deacons accepted, languorously, as if | 
they didn’t care. Pam wished she hadn’t | 
asked them. In the garden the currants | 
weighed down the bushes. sumptuously 
ripe. Mike came up to tell her that the | 
currants had to be picked. 

“They’re awful ripe, and a rain would 
ruin them. Hazel said not to pick them.” 

Pam said, ‘““You’d better pick them even 
if we have to give them away.” 

She went to the kitchen, meditating on 
a bribe for Hazel. It was after ten o’clock, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


* * * 


but the kitchen was in surprising confu- | 
sion. Hazel usually was a quick worker; 
but this morning she hadn’t even begun 
the dishwashing. She sat in a chair by the 
kitchen table, looking limp. 

“Sick, Hazel?” 

“It’s my pain again,” said Hazel, and 
there was fear in her voice. 

“Pain? I didn’t know you had one.” 

“I was going to see the doctor tomor- 
row,” Hazel told her. “My sister was com- 
ing to go with me.” 

“Why, Hazel, you should have told me! 
Where is the pain?” 

Hazel, usually inarticulate, burst into 
words. She thought it was a cancer. It 
was like the description in the health col- 
umn. She was going to die. 

“Tt doesn’t sound like that to me,” said 
Pam, “but we'll whisk you over to the 
doctor and see.” 

“T can’t go today. Not with all the cook- 
ing for tomorrow.” 

“We'll manage about that. You go get | 
ready to go out. I'll drive you down.” 

The doctor—Pam’s own—was reassur- | 
ing. He talked to Pam alone. It wasn’t | 
cancer. Certainly not. “I'd say gall bladder | 
offhand, but that doesn’t necessarily mean | 
an operation. I'll send her over to the | 
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hospital, and let them keep her under ob- 
servation for a day or two, and we'll prob- 
ably have her right again. You want me 
to arrange for her room at the hospital?” 

Pamela swallowed hard. She said, 
“Would you?” 


She reassured Hazel and thought fast. ° 


Perhaps she could get Ida for a few days. 
Ida was married now; but long ago she 
used to work for Pamela. She was a good 
organizer; but a year of cooking in Palm 
Beach had given her delusions of gran- 
deur, and she was wasteful and 
bossy. But there was no help for it. 

She took Hazel, who was still in a 
daze of relief and exhaustion from 
worry, to the hospital. Then she went 
back to that deserted kitchen, where 
the breakfast dishes still were stacked 
up. Mike came in from the garden. 
He carried two enormous baskets of 
currants, ruby red, succulent. An- 
other equally full was already on the 
table. They were beautiful currants. 
Even at that moment Pam was proud 
of her garden. They mustn’t be wasted. 

She went into the study and wrote 
two little notes, one to an old people’s 
home, one to an orphanage. She sent 
Mike in the station wagon to deliver 
two baskets of currants. The third 
she’d have to tackle herself—when 
she had done the dishes and made up 
the beds and called Ida. 

Ida would come. But tomorrow, not 
today. “Maybe I could explain to 
those people that I can’t have them,” 
thought Pam desperately. 

The butcher telephoned: “I just 
sent over your ducklings. I got two 
extra ones if you want them. They 
was hard to get, that’s why I called. 
I hunted all over.” 

She couldn’t send back those duck- 
lings now, after making such a fuss to 
get them. And somebody had to eat 
them. She thanked the butcher and 
went at the housework again. Some- 
thing had to be done about those cur- 
rants, so she did something. Her jelly 
wasn’t so good as Hazel’s, perhaps, 
but it was red and firm. She was fin- 
ishing it when she heard a car come 
up the drive and peered out the 
kitchen window. It was Caleb, home 
early. Why was that? 

“Hello,” he called. 

“You’re home beautifully early. Oh, 
I’ve had the craziest day!” she said. 
Then she stopped, wife-warned by his 
face. “What’s wrong?” 

“Tm going up to see Alan tonight. 
Pll have to take the car. Can you get 
along all right with the station 
wagon?” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Plenty. The kid lost his nerve. 
They got to him in time, but Lord 
knows what shape he’s in. Or will be.” 

“You don’t mean he tried to kill 
himself!” 

“Yes. I’ve been afraid of something 
like that. I sent him a wire saying I 
couldn’t get up this weekend, and I 
suppose he felt that he couldn’t face the 
next few days alone.” 

His face was shocked and grim, and the 
pity in it had nothing to do with Pamela. 

“I wish I could go with you, Caleb. I 
might help. Alan’s always been fond of 
me, and a woman sometimes can say 
things a man can’t. I wonder if I couldn’t. 
Couldn’t you wait just a few’ hours 
until I get this party straightened out 
and—” 

Caleb turned. He looked as if she were 
in his way, as if he didn’t like her. “I 
couldn’t wait two hours. Or ten minutes!” 
he said. “And what’s more, I won’t. If I 
hadn’t sent that wire to Alan, this might 
not have happened. You stay right here 
and have your fun. Have your dinner the 
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way you wanted it. That’s what seems 
most important to you—not taking care 
of your own, but playing up to a lot of 
strangers. Showing off—” 

“Caleb! You know better! I’ll come, of 
course.” 

His tone dropped, changed from anger 
into something worse. “I’m sorry. I’d 


rather you didn’t come. It’s a hard trip. 
I want to drive fast, and I want to think. 
I’m better off alone, and you’ve got things 
on hand here. When Alan’s feeling more 





WE HAVE SEEN HIS STAR 
... AND ARE COME 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


WE were all cross in the Christmas hurry — 
(Lord forgive us!), the wear and worry, 
Things gone wrong without reason or rhyme, 
Too much bustle and too little time. 

Some were restless, and some: beset 

By last-minute duties they mustn’t forget; 
All but the youngest, the five-year-old, 
There by the hearth in a pool of gold. 
Still, so still, in her little chair 

We had forgotten she was there, 

The firelight on her. 


A knock at the door, 
Sudden and loud, and we fretted some more: 
Was it a guest, or a beggarman, Ss 
Or a last-minute message changing a plan? 
Something, no doubt, to harry and push, 
And all so tired with Christmas rush! 
All but the youngest. She came to her feet 
Caught by a wonder wild and sweet, 
Starry-eyed, breathless, with lifted head: 
“Listen! The Wise Men have come!” she said. 


like himself, when I can leave him... . 
T'll stop in and see Bill at camp.” 

He passed her and went upstairs. She 
could identify every sound. He was getting 
his bag; he was opening the drawers of 
the highboy. And he didn’t want her-It - 
was the first time he hadn’t wanted her 
since he’d asked her to marry him. Per- 
haps it wasn’t! Perhaps she didn’t know. 
But she mustn’t argue with him now. He 
wanted, in his anxiety and affection for 
his brother, to be alone. He’d meant it 
when he said that he would rather not 
have her come. She knew Caleb. 

She went upstairs to help him pack. 
They parted almost silently. She was sick 
at heart at what he faced as he started 
off. Caleb had always been responsible for 


Alan, for their parents had- died when 

both boys were young. Caleb took care 

of Alan, temperament, talent, failures, and 
successes. But nobody, except herself, took 

care of Caleb. 7 
Pamela ‘slept badly that night. She im- 

agined all sorts of things, and all of them 
were terrifying or dreary. The next morn- 
ing—Thursday—brought Ida, dogmatic 
and assertive and expensive, to the 
kitchen. 

Dorothy Merrill telephoned. She wanted 
to know if she could ask a favor. And 
please tell her if it wasn’t perfectly 
convenient, she begged. Two awfully 
nice people had just dropped in on 
her, a girl and her husband, and she 
didn’t like to leave them, because they 
were just staying overnight in town. 
And she hated to give up Pam’s party. 
They weren’t her friends, but friends 
of her husband, and he said they 
cou ren abandon them. Her husband 
said— 

“Bring them along,” said Pamela 
automatically, and as automatically 
remembered that the butcher had ex- 
tra ducklings. She hung up. Now that 
made—Pam began to count. Four 
from the Merrill household, two 
Hoyts, Biddy and Ray, two Evans, the 
Deacons, and herself, without Caleb. 
It made thirteen. 

That would never do. She added 
again, trying to lose someone. Thir- 
teen at the table would give everyone 
the creeps. And Biddy Duggan was 
very superstitious. “Ill just have to 
get another man. Who is available?” 

She tried to think of someone, but 
her thoughts wouldn’t work. It was 
so empty and silly, searching for a 
guest to entertain, for a man to even 
up the number at the table. She didn’t 
really care whether there were thir- 
teen. Or seven. She didn’t want to be 
there herself without Caleb. 

Her husband had gone on his pain- 
ful errand, and here she was, enter- 
taining strangers, people whose com- 
pany she didn’t even desire. Why had 
she tied herself up like this or thought 
she was tied? She could hardly recall 
that excited impulse which had made 
her insist that the Leghorns must dine 
with her. And they weren’t coming. 
“Twelve people are counting on the 


meal I promised them,” she thought, — 


“and most of them are like strangers. 
‘Playing up to strangers,’ Caleb said. 
Strangers in the kitchen. Strangers in 
the dining room. And the one person 
who belongs here isn’t here, and I 
should be with him. That’s what a 
wife should do. Other women put 
their men first. Why shouldn’t I?” 
Mrs. Embry’s excuse for refusing 
her invitation came back to her. She 
was considering her husband’s pref- 
erence. So was Mrs. Leghorn. So was 
silly Dorothy Merrill, who put her 
husband’s regard for his friends be- 
fore Pam’s convenience. 
Pam drew a long breath of decision. 
She went to the telephone and called the 
golf club. 

“Mrs. Robert Evans, please. Grace, it’s 
Pam. Caleb has had to go away for a little 
while, and I’m following. Yes, I must. I'll 
leave this dinner in your charge. It’s all 
planned. The Leghorns can’t come, but 
there will be twelve. I’ll leave the list. 
Please explain to them that I had to go 
with Caleb. No, it’s nothing serious; but 
he may need me—so there’s nothing else 
to be done. I’m off immediately, but Ida’s 
here. She can manage.” 

She thought, as she drove the station 
wagon down the driveway ten minutes 
later, with Ida’s amazed glance following 
her, that she wasn’t leaving her home. 
She was going to find it. 
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WELL, MA‘AM, TEAS \ 
DONE WONDERS FOR \ 
ME AND THE WHOLE, 
ORGANIZATION. HERES 
A TICKET TO BERMUDA— 
AND THE TREASURER |} 
WILLHAVEA LITTLE / \\ 
SURPRISE FOR YOU / ) 
THE FIRST OF THE he 
MONTH 











EVERY OVER TO ENJOY 
AFTERNOON LIFE 
» A s 





AND THANK 
YOU, THAT 
WILL BE 
GOOD NEWS 
FOR US ALL 





YOU DRINK MORE 
TEA THAN A 
FOOTBALL PLAYER, 
MARY ANN YOU 
SURE DO LIKE 17; 
DON'T YOU? 


EVENING = - ENJOY TEA Secs: 
TEA LETS YOU SLEEP 



















WHEN LONG HOURS 
ON DUTY TAX MY PEP 
| DRINK TEA OFTEN. 
IT QUICKLY RE- 
FRESHES ME — 
CHASES FATIGUE- 
AND TASTES SO 
DELICIOUS. TEA IS 
ON ALL REDUCING 
DIETS, AND COSTS 
LESS THAN HALF 
A CENT A CUP 


















THESE GOOD BLACK 
TEAS ARE ESPECIALLY 
SUITED TO THE 
AMERICAN TASTE. 
FOR ECONOMY AND 











Sica 


VITALIZING — 
ECONOMICAL TOO — 


FULL ENJOYMENT, COSTS LESS THAN says | 
BUY QUALITY TEA. ent AUF a MR, T. POTT 





AS QUICK AS YOU CAN SAY... 














Serve Tempting, Tender, Saucy Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti; It’s All Ready To 
Heat, Eat, And Cheer For! 


WV 7HEN time is short and the family 

famished, whisk open a tin of Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti—heat—and serve. Here’s 
a perfect companion for leftovers—a scrump- 
tious meal-in-itself! For Heinz chefs make 
this spaghetti from select semolina flour— 
crown it with an irresistibly tangy sauce of 
Heinz prize tomatoes, nippy cheese and a 
deft dash of sprightly spices. 


Won't you try Heinz Cooked Spaghetti for 
energy-giving winter meals? It’s easy on the 
budget—and the cook! 


@ Another perfectly delectable pinch-hit meal 
is Heinz Cooked Macaroni prepared in a 
lavish cream sauce enriched with mellow 
cheese! And of course it’s ready to serve. 


HOLIDAY SPAGHETTI 
CASSEROLE 


@ Combine 1 cup diced cooked tur- 
key or chicken and 1 cup cooked peas. 
Place 1 large(24-0z.) tin Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti in one large or individual 
casseroles. Sprinkle with finely 
crushed Heinz Rice Flakes. Bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes. 


HEINZ Cooked SPAGHETTI 
WITH BACON STRIPS 


@ Fry strips of bacon slowly. Heat 1 
large (24-0z.) tin Heinz Cooked Spa- 
ghetti, Heap spagherti on platter 

top with bacon strips— garnish with 
parsley. Serve with Heinz Fresh 
Cucumber Pickle, cabbage salad, cup 
cakes with chocolate sauce, coffee. 
There’s a meal worth applauding. 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI-AND- 
MEAT PIE 








@ Brown 2 cups raw or leftover meat 
in fat, Season. Place 1 medium (17-o0z.) 
tin Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in casse- 
role, pressing up around edges. Into 
center depression pour meat. Sprinkie 
with dry bread crumbs and grated 
cheese combined, Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 
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A young but highly qualified expert makes a searching test to verify the claim 
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FRIEND of mine says that 
weekends are life’s punctua- 





h tion marks, where she pauses 

to catch her breath before 

going on into the next week! 

~ It’s a welcome thought for 

busy people; but when the next week 

begins with Christmas, as it does this 

year, many of you will be looking 

forward to a rather breathtaking 
weekend. 

It will be a time for keeping open 
house, with friends dropping in at all 
hours. The children will be home for 
the holidays, perhaps bringing friends 
with them. Their parties and the spirit 
of hospitality, which always mounts 


high at the Christmas season, will 
make heavy demands on your time 
and inroads on your larder. 

Yet you mothers who are at the 
housekeeping wheel should be able 
to enjoy that “feel in the Christmas 
air” without getting all tired out. 
You should be quite content to yield 
to the holiday mood and let your 
usual housekeeping routine fade into 
the background. As planning ahead 
makes this possible, I was moved to 
help you a bit by planning for you 
easy menus that will lighten work 
over the weekend. 

Try to do all your last-minute 
shopping before Saturday, as deliv- 





Starting 


*Somerville Meat Loaf 


Mushroom Sauce 


Baked Acorn Squash 


Cabbage, Raisin, and Pineapple Salad 


*Garlic Bread 
Canned Peaches 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 


*Recipes on page 170 


With Your 


Cookies 


Saturday Dinner 


HIS Meat Loaf and the Garlic 

Bread are two of my favorite 
dishes. The meat loaf may be pre- 
pared in the morning and kept in the 
refrigerator until a short time before 
it goes to the oven. For the sauce 
use 1 can cream-of-mushroom soup 
thickened with enough flour to make 
sauce of the consistency you prefer. 
Mix the flour smoothly with 114 times 
as much milk; then stir it into heated 
soup, and stir until it has thickened. 
Cook 5 or 10 minutes. Or use the 
condensed mushroom soup thinned 
down to sauce consistency with milk. 


Plan to Have Breakfast-Lunch on Sunday 


*Baked Apples and Prunes 
Baked Sausages 
*Christmas Coffeecake 
Homemade Preserves or Jelly 


Coffee, Tea, or Milk 


“Recipes on pages 170 and 171 


ten, Baked Apples and Prunes and 
Coffeecake may be made Friday 
or Saturday morning, as either may 
be reheated before serving. Or the 
Coffeecake may be split and toasted 
in the toaster right at the table. I'll 
venture to say that this recipe for 
Coffeecake will become a family 
favorite. It is in my home. The sau- 
sages are baked for 30 minutes at 
SD: f and are turned once while 
-sieniae Bring out a jar of rather 
art preserves or jelly to supply tan 

for the sweet Coffeecake. The family 
may prefer toast or heated rolls. 





DDE OA MADINA 


OMbuke Your week crit 


pa NATL FISHER 


eries that day may be very uncertain. 
In making up your final shopping list, 
see that your emergency shelf has 
supplies necessary for late snacks 
and quick changes in party or meal 
plans. 

Let the whole family, from the 
youngest up, help prepare Christmas 
hampers for the needy, and get them 
ready for Saturday-morning delivery. 
Since time out of mind we have re- 
membered the needy at Christmas, 
we have given gifts, lighted the 
Christmas tree, gathered family and 
friends around the fire on Christmas 
Eve, and let the Christmas spirit take 
possession of us. 


The Christmas spirit is broader 
than race or creed. It is an immortal 
part of our inheritance, and this year 
the world needs it perhaps more than 
it ever did. So hang the wreaths and 
trim the mantel. Light your electric 
candles, and let them flash from your 


windows. Roll in the Yule log with 
a cheer. Sing the glorious old carols, 
read the Christmas story, and, like 
Scrooge transformed by the Spirit of 
Christmas, give Bob Cratchit a dig 
in the waistcoat, a slap on the back, 
and a hearty “Merry Christmas!” 











And Serve a Simple Sunday Buffet Supper 


*Macaroni with Cheese 
and Spiced Ham 


*Salad Bowl of Mixed Vegetables 
«French Dressing 
Bread Sticks and Rolls 
Christmas Cake 


Tea and Cocoa 


*Recipes on pages 171 and 174 


Canned Fruit Juice 
or Bananas 


Breakfast Cereal 
Eggs as each likes them 
Toast from the toaster 


Coffee, Tea, or Milk 


And So To Christmas-Morning Breakfast 


ae Macaroni with Cheese and 
Spiced Ham is another favorite. 
The sauce may be prepared in the 
morning, kept in refrigerator, and re- 
heated with macaroni for supper. 
Have an extra casserole of it on hand, 
in case unexpected guests drop in. Or, 
if necessary, use an extra can of the 
spiced ham. It can be sliced in a jiffy. 
You'll find packaged bread sticks at 
the grocer’s. Instead of using mixed 
vegetables in the salad, you may pre- 
fer to use sliced avocado and peeled 
tomatoes, cut in sections. A salad of 
this kind may be varied so easily. 





S excitement on Christmas morn- 

ing runs high, I suggest that 
breakfast be a movable and a self- 
service feast, served when and 
where each one wishes. The family 
are busy opening their gifts and mail, 
and Mother should be free to join in 
the fun. Part of that fun is helping 
oneself to breakfast. Let each one 
have it on a tray or small table near 
the center of activity. If there is hot 
cereal or some other hot dish, it can 
be kept hot in the kitchen or in a 
double boiler or double pan on a 
side table. All may “Come and get it!” 


is delicious with Angostura Hard Sauce. Recipes opposite 





Fic PUDDING 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


% Ib. (214 c.) 
chopped, dried, 
whole figs 

1% c. bottled milk 


3 eggs, well beaten 


1% ec. sifted all- 


urpose fl 
BE tops baking 


or 4 c. evapor- powder 
ated milk and *%4 1 c. granulated 
c. water sugar 


1 tsp. nutmeg 

34 tsp. salt 

3 tbsp. grated 
orange rind 


114 c. suet, chopped 
fine 
1% ec. soft bread 


crumbs 


Cook the figs with the milk in a 
double boiler for 20 min. Combine 
the suet, bread crumbs, and eggs. Add 
the cooked fig mixture with the sifted 
dry ingredients and the orange rind, 
and mix well. Pour into a well- 
greased, 2-qt., steamed-pudding mold. 
Steam for 2 hrs. on a trivet in a 
“waterless” cooker or in a covered 
kettle with water 35 the height of 
_the mold. Unmold, and serve in slices 
with Angostura Hard Sauce. Serves 
8 to 10. 


w------------ - -- - ~~~  - - 1 - - - - - - - - - 


ANGOSTURA HARD SAUCE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 c. confectioners’ 
sugar 

1 tbsp. angostura 
bitters 


Cream the butter; add the sugar 
gradually, creaming thoroughly with 
a spoon or an electric beater at high 
speed. Add the angostura bitters 
gradually, beating constantly. Chill; 
then serve on Fig Pudding above or 
other steamed pudding. Serves 6. To 
serve 2 or 3, make % this recipe. 


1% c. butter or 
margarine 


Veins 


We'd like nothing better than to play Santa Claus and hang 


on your Christmas tree a package of the tantalizing goodies 


which we’ve been 
since we can’t do 


for some of the best! 


CHRISTMAS FUDGE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


3 c. granulated 144 tsp. vanilla 
sugar % c. chopped nut- 
% tsp. cream of meats 
tartar 1% c. chopped 
4 tsp. salt ates 


1 c. thin cream 
1 tbsp. butter or 
margarine 
Combine first four ingredients in 
a large saucepan, while stirring. Place 
over low heat and bring slowly to the 
boiling point; stir frequently, so that 
the sugar is completely dissolved be- 


14, -c. chopped 
candied cherries 


_ fore the boiling point is reached. Just 


as mixture starts to boil, wipe down 
sides of pan carefully with a cloth 
wrapped around a fork and dipped in 
hot water. Boil without stirring until 
a soft ball forms in cold water—238° 
F. Remove from heat; drop in butter; 
and cool without stirring until luke- 
warm—110° F. Add vanilla. Beatuntil 
thick and creamy. Then add combined 
nuts and fruits and pour quickly 
into a greased pan. When cool, cut 
in squares. Makes 134 lbs. fudge. 


CHOCOLATE-CRUNCH COOKIES 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. hot water 

1 tsp. vanilla 
extract 

1 c. chopped nuts 

“14 to 16 oz. semi- 
sweet chocolate 


1 c. shortening 
34 c. granulated 


ar 
34 ¢. dark-brown 
sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 
2% ec. sifted all- 


purpose flour 
eee es 


Cream _ shortening. ‘Add sugars 
gradually, and cream well. Add beaten 


DECEMBER 
DISHES 


SELECTED BY Woithy Whats 
and fulia toner OF THE InstiruTe STAEF 


making in our Institute kitchens. But 


that, we'll give you our tested recipes 


MEE Ele 


eggs and beat well. Sift the flour and 
salt together and add to the first mix- 
ture alternately with the soda, which 
has been dissolved in the hot water. 
Add the vanilla. Fold in the nuts and 
the chocolate, which has been cut in 
pieces the size of a pea. Drop from a 
teaspoon onto a greased cookie sheet, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven of 
375° F. for 10 to 12 min. Makes about 
8 doz. cookies. 


SPiceED Brazu-Nut CHiPs 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


16 Ib. soaked, 
sliced Brazil-nut 
chips 

tbsp. melted 
butter or 
margarine 


1% ce. granulated 
sugar 
1 isp. cinnamon 


~ 


To prepare the chips, soak shelled 
Brazil nuts in hot water for at least 
14 hr., then cut in lengthwise slices. 
Spread nut chips in a shallow pan; 
pour butter over them. 

Then sprinkle the chips with the 
sugar and cinnamon, which have been 
mixed together. Bake in a moderate 
oven of 350° F. for 20 to 30 min., 
stirring frequently. 


LIGHT FRUITCAKE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 lb. white raisins 1 c. shortening 

16 Ib. citron 1 c. granulated 

1 lb. candied sugar 
pineapple 5 eggs 

1 lb. candied 14 tsp. salt 
cherries 2 tsp. baking 

\% lb. mixed orange powder 


% c. fruit juice 
1% tbsp. vanilla 
extract 


and lemon peel 
1 Ib. nutmeats 
3 c. sifted_all- 


purpose flour 


Cut up fruit and nuts coarsely and 
mix thoroughly with 1 c. of the flour. 
Cream shortening; gradually add 
sugar, and cream well. Add eggs, one 
at a time, heating vigorously after 
each addition. Sift remaining 2 c. flour 
with salt and baking powder, and add 
to mixture alternately with the fruit 
juice and vanilla extract. Fold in the 
floured fruits and nutmeats. Pour 
into 2 loaf pans about 54%” x 942” x 
234”, which have been greased and 
lined with heavy waxed paper. Bake 
in slow oven of 300° F. 24% to 2% 
hrs., or until done. Makes about 6 lbs. 

More recipes on page 174. 
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Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons. Measure level 


1% c. butter or margarine 4 sq. (4 0z.) semisweet choco- 
1 c. granulated sugar late, melted 
2% c. chopped walnuts 2% c. minced walnuts 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add sugar; stir until dis- 


solved; cook to 290° F., or “crack” stage. Add chopped 


nuts; quickly pour into greased 8”-square pan. When 
almost cool, spread with chocolate and sprinkle with 
minced nuts. Cool; break up into eatable pieces. 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons. Measure level 


% ec. shortening % tsp. baking powder 
% c. granulated sugar 14 tsp. salt 
1 egg yolk 3 tbsp. milk 
1% c. sifted all-purpose flour 44 tsp. almond extract 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually, and cream : 


well. Add egg yolk and beat well. Sift dry ingredients 
together, and add alternately with milk and extract. 
Chill thoroughly. Roll ve” thick; cut with doughnut 
cutter, for wreaths, or with tree cutter. Bake 10 min. 


in a moderately hot oven of 375° F. Mix 1 ¢. confection- _ 


ers’ sugar with 3 tbsp. warm water. Spread some on 
each cookie; then sprinkle with minced pistachio nuts. 
Place small red cinnamon candies in clusters of 3 on 
wreaths. Sprinkle the trees with tiny, multicolored can- 
dies. Or, before baking wreaths, arrange candied cher- 
ries and citron to resemble holly. Makes 75 cookies. 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons. Measure level 


4 c. mashed potato About 1 Ib. sifted confection- 
% tsp. salt ers’ sugar 
%% tsp. vanilla extract 
I c. peanut butter 


Cook potato and mash fine, adding neither season- 
ings nor milk. Gradually stir in salt and enough sugar 
to form an easily handled dough. Add vanilla. On a 
board lightly sugared with confectioners’ sugar, roll 
half of mixture into a rectangle 44” thick. Spread with 
half of the peanut butter; roll like jelly roll. Make simi- 
lar roll with the rest. Chill; slice. Makes 4 doz. “wheels.” 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons. Measure level 


3 eggs, well beaten 1 |b. semisweet chocolate 
1 c. granulated sugar 2 c. coarsely chopped walnut 
1% c. sifted all-purpose flour meats 


1% tsp. baking powder 1 c. coarsely cut-up dates 
Y4, tsp. salt 1 c. halved candied cherries 


Combine eggs and sugar; beat well. Sift dry ingre- 
dients together. Cut chocolate size of lima beans. Add 
with nuts and fruits to flour mixture. Fold into egg 
mixture. Pour into 9144” x 514” x 234” greased loaf pan 
with bottom lined with waxed paper. Bake 1% hrs. 
in a moderate oven of 325° F. Serve like fruitcake. 
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HELEN W. KENDALL 


OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


SUGGESTS THESE 


In talking with our friends about 
Christmas, we've discovered that 
nearly every one of them boasts of a 
friend or relative who has the happy 
faculty’of finding just the right gifts— 
gifts that ring the bell. We like to 
think that you can select a host of 
such gifts from our tested-and-ap- 
proved list. Here are some of them. 


A group of well-styled cooking 

utensils—heatproof-glass casse- 

roles, the pioneer in kitchen-to- 
table cookery; a Dutch oven of 
gleaming aluminum; and a covered, 
stainless-steel saucepan, lovely 
enough to take its place at the table. 
Just the right gifts for the new Christ- 
mas bride, or for friends who place so 
much emphasis on their hospitality. 


The answer to that ever-recur- 

® rent search for gifts to tuck into 
Mother’s stocking. Smart and 
gay, too. Bright, cheerful dish towels, 
dishcloths, and novel pot holders are 
offered in profusion. The quaint little 
pitcher-shaped pot holders were 
“made by loving hands.” You can 
make them, too, if you are clever. 


Another small, yet most welcome 

® gift—a faucet spray attachment 
that can supply either a full 
stream of water without splashing it 
all over the sink, or a steady spray for 
washing vegetables, as illustrated. 





MORE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A nice collection of measuring 
cups from our tested-and-ap- 
proved list. The pretty little 
fluted cups in the foreground hold 
yy, %, W, ete. of a cup. The heat- 
proof-glass cup is a “must” for the 
drip-coffee maker. The 2-cup size is 
particularly useful for a large family. 





A thermometer will help many a 

roast or batch of fudge or layer 
' cake to reach the ultimate point 
of perfection. The oven thermometer 
is a suitable gift for the user of a 
range without a heat regulator. With 
the candy thermometer cake icings 
can be made with never a fear for 
their success. The new meat ther- 
mometer will be much appreciated 
by the woman whose husband wants 
his roast beef done exactly right. 


@ An exhibit of gifts made of paper. 
Qo. dusters, paper towels, 
paper cups for picnics and lunch- 
eons, paper pie plates, shelf paper 
and edging—all these will delight the 
young modern housekeeper because 
of the time and labor they will save 
her. Every Christmas someone we 
know gives a case of paper towels to 
a friend who wouldn’t be without 
them and for whom Christmas 
wouldn’t be Christmas until that box 
arrived, with its welcome, useful load. 





This belongs to the group of 
more-important gifts that we 
choose for well-loved members 
of our family. Last Christmas the 
wife of one of our staff members re- 
ceived this very present—a portable 
sewing machine. Although her family 
were a bit humble about so prosaic 
a gift, her pleasure in using it 
throughout the year set their minds 
at rest about its appropriateness. 





















































The electric oven we chose for 
cooking one of Miss Bates’ 
Christmas dinners on page 106. It 
cooked a duck and two vegetables for 
the dinner, and while the feast was 
going on, it warmed up the mince pie, 
which it had baked the day before. 
An important gift for many a kitchen 
lacking oven facilities. In the same 
category come many other fascinating 
electrical devices—roasters, waffie 
bakers, toaster sets, and heat-regu- 
latedirons. They never failto bring joy. 


Santa goes into the laundry with 
suggestions for three inexpensive 
gifts. The sprinkler in the fore- 
ground is for redampening those little 
frills that dry out before you have a 
chance to iron them. The sleeve 
board, though not new, has revived 
in popularity since the coming of 
puffed sleeves. The ironing-board 
cover can be fitted on the board with- 
out pinning or tying tapes. Perhaps 
you know someone whose laundry 
accessories leave much to be desired. 


A gift to make someone happy 
for years. We would never have 
thought of including an electric 
ironer among our Christmas gifts, be- 
cause to us it seems a necessity rather 
than a luxury. But a member of our 
staff is saving up to give an electric 
ironer to a married-sister: And why 
not? We have approved ironers of 
both the rotary and the flat-plate type. 


What we call a royal gift. If you 
were to travel through our labo- 
ratories, you would see this stool 
and kitchen chair in a variety of col- 
ors. The combination of color and 
chromium gives our kitchens a smart 
touch. The chair is an excellent ad- 
dition to the laundry. It provides a 
comfortable place to sit at your ironer 
—with a comfortable back support. 
So we pass on this suggestion to you. 
And we hope that all our hints will 
simplify your Christmas shopping. 


an 


Here’s an inexpensive Christmas centerpiece of gilt 
paper doilies, gilt tree balls, gilt-tipped pine cones, 
pine sprays, nut-filled gilt paper cones, and altar 





candles in red holders. 
centerpiece and decorate fe Poileis. gilt eters: 
pasted on napkins serve as place cards for guests — 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS | 
FITTED TO KITCHEN OR KITCHENETTE 





















CHRISTMAS DINNER I 











CHRISTMAS DINNER III 
(With Table Stove and Waffle Iron) 


*Cider Cocktail 
*Curried Chicken Frieassee with 
*Rice Waffles 


Buttered Broccoli 






MAS DINNER Il 
(Un the Traditional Fashion) Canist 


(From Range, Small Oven, oT 


*Cranberry Sherbet Electric Roaster) 
Roast Turkey Roast Duck 


Oyster or Sausage Stuffing 


*Creole Rice Stuffing 
*Lemon Sweet Potatoes 





Squash Brussels Sprouts 
“Molded Cranberry-Orange 
Salad 


Mince Pie 


PRE . ° Canned Cranberry Sauce 
*Piquante Spinach with Beets x 


“Grapefruit and Celery Salad “Lettuce and Chili Roquefort 


Salad Bowl 


Fig or Plum Pudding 
“Delicious Sauce 


Coffee 


“Frozen Christmas Pudding 





2e ix Nuts and Raisins 
Coffee Mixed Nu ee oa 






*Recipes on pages 107 and 187 
| “Recipes on pages 107, 187, 188 


Se bce nes, 
106 


“Recipes on pages 107, 187, 188 














LEMON SWEET POTATOES 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 

Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons 

Measure level 













6 medium-size yams or 
sweet potatoes 

6 tbsp. butter or margarine 

6 tbsp. dark-brown sugar 


1 to 1% tsp. salt 
2 tsp. grated lemon rind 
Hot milk 


Scrub potatoes; then cook tender. Peel; mash: 
beat in butter, sugar, and salt. Add lemon rind and 
enough milk to make fluffy. Reheat and serve. 
Serves 6. To serve 2 or 3, make 4% this recipe. 







~ 









THESE DINNERS PLANNED 
Peavert Bi7je Nok: BATES 
Pik ENSTITULE KITCHENS 







CHRISTMAS DINNER I. If this is your choice, you can 
follow Miss Fisher’s advice on page 98 and cut 
your Christmas kitchen hours considerably by 
planning ahead: Clean and stuff the turkey the 
day before. Likewise, clean and chill the spinach 
(quick-frosted spinach needs no cleaning), celery, 
and salad “fixin’s”. Cook and chop the beets. Make 
the salad dressing, Cranberry Sherbet (recipe on 
this page), and Fig Pudding (page 101). Reheat 
pudding about 1 hr. in same manner as cooked. 





CHRISTMAS DINNER II. Perhaps you have an electric 
reaster or a portable electric oven, such as that illus- 
trated by Mrs. Kendall on page 105. If so, you can 
serve this Christmas dinner to four or six people 
without any help. The duck is set on a rack in an 
uncovered pan; the pared, cubed squash goes in 
one covered pan, the Brussels sprouts in the other, 
each with \% to 1 c. of boiling salted water added. 
(For cooking temperature and time period, follow 
the manufacturer’s booklet directions.) When the 
duck and vegetables come out, in goes the mince 
pie to reheat at low temperature. As for you who 
have a full-size range, put the duck and squash, 
prepared as above, in the oven at the same time— 
the sprouts go in the last hour of cooking. 













CHRISTMAS DINNER III. Even if you do not have an 
oven or an electric roaster, even if you have only 
a table stove, you can still prepare Christmas 
dinner—a delicious one, too—if you'll follow this 
menu. The Curried Chicken (Continued on page 187) 







STUFFING 
LE RICE titute 


Tested by oat Housekeeping eR ok 

L sed meds 

Use Institute-apProrr cre os 

2 cloves garlic, 
and mince 
thsp. fat 

a4 Sy canned tomatoes 

14 tsp. pepper 


15 min. Saute onion, 


peeled 
1% c. white rice 
3 C. er water 

Vy tsp. salt 
roe minced onion 
2 green peppers. mince¢ 
and salt 


sce in water : ombine a 
on ved gaelic in o one ate stirring 
peppers, ok over low Re ; 


ingredients; Oo ib. duck (dressed weight). 


1H- 
frequently. Stuffs a 3%2 






















CURRIED CHICKEN FRICASSEE 

Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons 
Measure level 


1 41b. chicken, cut up % c. fat 
for frying 1 tsp. curry powder 


% c. all-purpose four 1% c. water 
1% tsp. salt 


1% c. milk 
1% tsp. pepper 


Sprinkle chicken with 6 tbsp. flour, % tsp. salt 
and pepper mixed. Brown quickly in fat in skillet; 
place in Dutch oven or kettle. In drippings in 
skillet blend remaining 6 tbsp. flour, 1 tsp. salt, 
and curry powder; add milk and water gradually, 
stirring smooth. Pour gravy over chicken. Cover; 
simmer 144 hrs., or until tender. Serve with hot, 
cooked rice or Rice Waffles (page 187). 











CRANBERRY SHERBET 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and spoons 
Measure level 


1 tsp. plain, unflavored 


gelatin : 
4 €. cold water 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 


immer cranberries and 242 c. water over low 
fe for 7 min. Press through fine sieve; add sugar; 
bring to a boil. Soak gelatin in %4 c. water 5 oe 
stir into hot syrup. Cool. Add lemon Juice. Pour in - 
freezing tray of automatic refrigerator. Freeze a 
firm. with control at coldest setting. Beat in ee 
bowl with beater until fluffy. Return to tray; freeze 
firm. Serves 6 to 8. To serve 3 or 4, make } recipe. 


4 c. cranberries 
21% c. water 
1%4 c. granulated sugar 





2 heads iceberg ] ; ~ 
7 _ & lettuce > 
Mcteear® °) Roauefor bap. ies 

se. Sp. uce 
I clove garlic i tbsp. lemon juice 
% tsp. salt 2 ¢. salad or olive oi] 


| oughly. Add oil: cow 
, the lettuce and 


| shake wel]. Pour over 
Serves 6. To se 


Oo 
Tve 2 or 3, make 2 this recipe. 


i 
oO i 

) ther recipes on pages 187 and 188 
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Chase that gloom 
and save your eyes 
with 


URGES 6G. W. 























See how the gloom was chased! At left: poor light, in- 
terfering shadows. Add one 40-watt lamp under the wall 
cabinet. Presto! Good light, shadows don’t interfere. 
The “Light Meter” shows actual conditions in each case 


Irritable when you work? Poor light may be the rea- 

son. Gloomy workrooms not only take their toll in eye- 
strain and general discomfort, but in increased demands 
on your precious store of nervous energy. Unknowingly 
you are working under greater tension than would be 
necessary if your eyes could see better. Naturally the 
work doesn’t go so smoothly, and perhaps not so well. 

Don’t put up with the gloom in your home. Often one 
or two inexpensive changes will do wonders. On the 
opposite page I am giving a lighting guide, which should 
be helpful. 

Take your kitchen. That’s a good lighting fixture you 
have, but still the kitchen’s gloomy. You’re just not get- 
ting enough light. Let’s look at the lamp bulb. I thought 
so! It’s a 60-watt bulb. We'll put in this 150-watt bulb 
and see what happens. Much better, isn’t. it? Ceiling 
fixtures can’t give good light generally throughout the 
kitchen without bulbs of adequate size. 

Now let’s step over here to the kitchen cabinet, where 
you do most of your food preparation. It’s quite light. 
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Hors your disposition these days? Jumpy? Nervous? 





But stand where you usually do when at work. See those 
deep shadows? You’re standing in your own light. What 
you need here is a lamp under the overhanging wall cabi- 
net, shaded so that the light will not be in your eyes, 
but will be thrown down on the work. Over the range 
or over the sink you could have a drop light or a wall 
light with an enclosing shade to direct the light toward 
the surface on which you are working. 

Follow the lighting guide, and apply to your laundry 
the same kind of remedies I’ve suggested for your kitchen. 
You'll agree it is easy to get good lighting in your work- 
rooms. 

You may wonder whether or not you are getting 
enough light. This can be determined accurately by an 
instrument called a “Foot Candle Meter” or “Light 
Meter.” One of these instruments is shown above. Its dial 
readings tell if the light is ample for the task. Your light- 
ing company has such meters, and no doubt will be glad 
to check your lighting for you. Many lighting companies 
have service departments offering just this kind of help 
to their customers. 





Sewing, mending, so often done at night, need good light. 
1.E.S. lamps, built to the specifications of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society and bearing the I.E.S. certifica- 
tion tag, with correct-size bulbs, are ideal for such jobs, 
done so conveniently outside the kitchen or laundry 





Your laundry needs, first, good general illumination, 
which can be provided by a good ceiling fixture with 
proper-size bulb. But in addition you should haye more 
light for your ironing and washing. For this use fixtures 
like the one shown, or bracket fixtures secured to the wall 





LIGHTING GUIDE 


KITCHEN 
For Licgutiné THE Room (general illumination). Ceiling 
fixture, centrally located. In small or medium-size kitchen 
use 100-watt bulb. Larger kitchen, 150-watt bulb. Very 
large kitchen, use 2 ceiling fixtures, each with 100-watt 
or 150-watt bulb. 


For LiguHT1né THE Work. Shaded bracket fixtures on the 
side wall or shaded drop lights over the sink or range, 
60-watt bulb in each fixture. 
Shaded bracket fixture or fixture with reflector for use 
under wall cabinets over the work center, 40-watt or 
60-watt bulb. 
*Light in refrigerator, 15-watt to 50-watt bulb. 
*Light in range oven, 15-watt bulb. 

*Can be used only if refrigerator or range already has 
necessary wiring and lamp socket provided 


LAUNDRY 
For LiguHTING THE Room (general illumination). Ceiling 
fixture similar to kitchen fixture, 100-watt or 150-watt 
bulb. Ceiling and walls should be light in color. 


For LiGHTING THE Work. Drop light, open reflector type, 
with silvered-bowl, 100-watt bulb, over ironer, ironing 
board, and washer. This fixture gives plenty of light with 
a minimum of interfering shadows. Or use wall-bracket 
fixtures, 60-watt bulbs. 


SEWING-MENDING 
LE.S. reading lamp, floor or table type, 100-watt, 150- 
watt, or combination “three lite” lamp with 100-200- 
300-watt bulb. Look for I.E.S. certification tag. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
Get out the Christmas-tree lights. Be sure that the wires 
are not frayed or worn, or the rubber cracked or other- 
wise damaged, and that the plugs are in good condition. 
Replace burned-out bulbs, and keep a supply of new 
ones on hand. For outdoors use only “outdoor” sets. 


Christmas Gifts 
That Satisfy 


Giving someone a toaster, waffle 
iron, coffee-maker, electric beater, 
ironer, or other appliance? Your 
gift will have more significance 
if it is “Tested and Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute.” 
The Institute’s Buying Guide 
shown gives the names of Ap- 
proved appliances and other house- 
hold products that can be de- 
pended upon to please their users. 
It will suggest many suitable gifts, 
and the wide choice it offers will 
selection easier. A 


Tested and Approved by ff 
Good Housekeeping jf} 
Peo) 14 


= 


make 
post card will bring you a copy. 


FREE 


your 


Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Don’? NEGLECT DrieD LIMAs. There’s 
more than one reason why dried limas 
are such a splendid choice for every- 
day meals. They’re inexpensive, they 
can pinch-hit for potatoes—actually 
they’re richer in vitamins A and Bi, 
—and they are a good substitute for 
meat. So serve often those approved 
by our Bureau, in such savory main 
dishes as this Favorite Lima All-In- 
One: Cook 5 strips of bacon, cut up, 
in a skillet until lightly brown. Add 
% c. minced onion, % lb. chuck steak 
ground twice, and cook until brown. 
Add 1 1014-0z. can of condensed to- 
mato soup, 4% c. cold water, 14 tsp. salt, 
Ye tsp. pepper, 1 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce, and 1 c. dried limas, which 
have been soaked overnight in water 
to cover and then cooked tender. 
Simmer 20 min. and serve as a lunch- 
eon or dinner main dish. Serves 6. 


THERE ARE PRUNES A-PLENTY FoR 
EVERYBODY. With the prune crop one 
of the heaviest on record, there’s more 
incentive than ever to serve this de- 
licious, inexpensive dried fruit not 
only at breakfast but at other meals. 
Prune whips, prune breads, salads, 
pies, puddings, cookies—oh, there are 
many ways of starring prunes! 


WHEN You’RE CooKkinc BACON For 
A CROWD. The next time you’re cook- 
ing breakfast bacon for several peo- 
ple, try doing it the oven way. You 
don’t have to stand over a hot skillet; 
you don’t have to turn the bacon; and 
yet it is cooked uniformly without 
any “too crisp” spots. Furthermore, 
this method leaves you free to pre- 
pare the rest of the breakfast. Here’s 
the way. Arrange bacon on a wire 
rack or cake cooler set over a baking 
pan to catch the drippings. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven of 400° F. for 
about 10 min., or until bacon is as 
crisp as you like. 
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WITH DOROTHY MARSH 
OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


Our Cookie AND CANDY BULLETINS. 
Can’t I tempt you into a cookie- 
making mood by mentioning our bul- 
letin, “Cookies—Old Favorites and 
New,” price 15¢, which boasts of many 
recipes you'd find useful during the 
holiday season? 

Nor did we forget the candy boxes 
youll want to fill. In our bulletin, 
“Candies, So Good and Easy to 
Make,” price 10¢, are recipes for many 
of the sweetmeats I know your family 
begs you to make. 


DECORATING CHRISTMAS COOKIES AND 
Cakes. Perhaps I’d help you most if 
I suggested a few of the things you 
can buy for decorating Christmas 
cookies and cakes. Well, candied 
citron, angelica, or green gumdrops 
can be cut into holly leaves. For red 
berries, there are candied cherries, 
maraschino cherries, red gumdrops, 
and the tiny red or cinnamon candies 
that come in packages. Silver dragées 
(tiny balls) are lovely on white icings. 
So are halves of blanched almonds, 
chopped blanched pistachio nuts, or 
chopped toasted nuts—walnut, brazil 
nuts, or pecans. You can tint coconut 
a delicate green by sprinkling a drop 
or two of green vegetable coloring 
on it and rubbing the coloring through 
the coconut. And always there is the 
cake decorator, with which you can 


bedeck your cakes with delicately 
tinted icings in many different and 
effective designs. 


WHEN YOU’RE BuyiING NuTs. When 
you're buying walnuts, select those 


j with the brand name of the grower 
4, stamped right on the shell. Then you 


can be assured of sound, plump, ten- 
der kernels. Don’t forget, too, that the 
new crop of both walnuts and brazil 
nuts is now in market. So plan to keep 
a generous bowl of mixed nuts right 
where the family can help themselves. 


HAVE You MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF ACORN SQUASH? Perhaps you’ve 
noticed the small, acorn-shaped 
squashes—green, deeply ridged, and 
about 6” long—that are in market 
now. Well, they’re perfectly delicious, 
baked. Each squash is large enough 
for two persons. There are several 
ways of cooking them, and here’s one, 
recently tried in the Institute kitch- 
ens, that is particularly nice: 

Honey-Baked Acorn Squash: Scrub 
the squashes with a stiff brush; then 
cut in halves lengthwise, and remove 
seeds. Spread the inside of each half 
generously with softened butter; 
sprinkle with salt, and add 1 tsp. 
honey. Bake in a covered pan in a 
moderately hot oven of 400° F. for 
1 hr. Mash the squash in each shell 
with a fork; season with salt and 
pepper to taste; and serve. One 
squash serves 2. 


Ir Your Famiry Likes CHOCOLATE. 
Have you had a chance to try any of 
the grand things that can be made 
with semisweet chocolate? Are you 
familiar with this chocolate? It comes 
in 7- or 8-oz. packages and is labeled 
“semisweet.” We’ve been especially 
intrigued with the cookies that con- 
tain this kind of chocolate “in small 
pieces.” (You'll find recipes on the 
label of those approved by our Bu- 
reau.) When the cookies are done, 
the bits of chocolate are still there. 
They add a delectable crunchiness! 


WANT TO Try Your HAND AT CHoco- 
LATE DIPPING? Home-dipped choco- 
lates, the hope of many Christmas 
candymakers, go like magic if you’re 
careful to ask your grocer for dip- 
ping chocolate—a special blend made 
for this purpose. (See our Bureau’s 
approved list.) Send for and study 
the manufacturer’s recipe booklet. It 
contains, too, many valuable “do’s” 
and “don’ts” that you can check 
against every stage of your own choc- 
olate dipping. 


READY-DICED FRUITS FOR YOUR FRUIT- 
CAKES. If you're planning to make 
fruitcakes this Christmas, you'll get 
more than a tiny thrill from the 
ready-diced mixed peels and fruits 
that come in cans. Lemon, orange, and 
citron peels, as well as cherries and 
pineapple—they’re all to be found, 
uniformly dried and perfectly blended, 
in 8- or 12-0z. cans. The same neatly 
diced fruits and peels come in small 
packages, too. 













Who said dessert couldn’t be easy? Take 
sunny peach halves—instantly ready to 
serve. What could taste better, be more 
appealing? But you’d expect that—from 
Del Monte. You'll want plenty, pantry- 
handy! 





WHEN WINTER SKIES ARE DULL 
—sparkle up meals with this 
pear and grapefruit salad. For 
the pears—the satin-grained kind 
Del Monte packs, of course! A 
pleasure to serve—and eat! 








IT’S THE EASY WAY 





HOME LATE FROM SHOPPING? 


Here’s something guick they'll go 
for! Whole Kernel Corn. Deep, 
tender kernels, cut clean from 
the cob. Delicious! Yes—Del 
Monte has cream style, too. 





rem! 6 WAYS DEL MONTE 
count Ee youR JOB EASIER | 
NA 


















EASIER to plan meals! A Del Monte 
variety for almost every menu need. 


EASIER to tempt appetites! Del Monte 
flavor is famous. 

EASIER to find! It’s America’s favorite 
canned fruit and vegetable label. 


EASIER to save shopping time! One de- 
pendable brand covers most of your 
canned food needs. 


EASIER to get what you want! Inform- 
ative labels tell you what's in the can. 


EASIER to be thrifty! You're sure of full 
value for your money—every time. 





“Ot wouldnt be Christmas. 
al our house WALNUTS | 


% 












WATCH THE FAMILY’S 
EYES LIGHT UP WHEN 
| BRING ON TREATS 

LIKE THESE 







HOW’S THIS FOR HOLIDAY HELP? 


We always make a lot of fuss over holidays 
at our house! And this year, I’m more 
thankful than ever for walnuts — with 
prices so much lower! 


Getting ready for Christmas, I use 
ounds of walnuts in candies, cookies, 
tuit cakes and plum puddings. Then—on 

the big day—walnuts perform in salad and 
turkey dressing and dessert. And, of course, 
there’s always a big bowlful on the table. 

Naturally, I insist on Diamond Walnuts. 

Then they're sure to be fresh and sweet, 
with full shells —the dest money can buy! 







cy THIS WILL SURPRISE 'EM — 
Xa your traditional holiday 
| pudding, gone modern! 
ky Look foe “Walnut Date 
SS Surprise” in recipe book. 































GOODNESS! WATCH IT GO i 
when you chop crisp wal- 
nuts into your pet cran- 
berry salad, (raw or jellied)! 
Walnuts give it new flavor. 






















To get the kernels 

out whole, hold the 
walnut on hard surface 
and strike the tip with a 
hard bouncing blow; pry 
shells apart. Result — 
perfect halves. 


For variety, add any 

flavorless coloring. 
Stir in 3 cups kernels un- 
til syrup becomes thick 
and creamy. Turn on to 
wax paper to cool. Other 
candies in free booklet. 






2 KINDS FROM 1 DOUGH— 
mix any cookie batter—then: 
(1) Break walnut kernels in 
one batch. (2) Chop them 
fine on top of other cookies, 





Mix 1% cups gran. 
sugar, “4 cup honey, 
Ye cup water. Boil until 
syrup forms soft ball in 
cold water, Remove 
from fire, add % tea- 
spoon vanilla. 


Rare 
DIAMOND 
WALNUTS ~ 
Cae = 


City 7 State 





A bookful of new recipes to improve old favorites— 
_ “Menu Magic in a Nutshell.” Address Dept. S-9, 
California Walnut Growers Ass'n, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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7 E’D like to ask this lightning bug 
How many watts he uses, 
And if, when nights are very dark, 
He ever blows out fuses. 





UR Miss Coyote is saying that 
She likes Miss Fox’s hair, 
And asking where she had it done 
So she can go right there. 
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HE dancing of the Clowns is fun—for all excepting two— 
Both Sittsy-Suzy and his Pup are glad when they are through. 





THE NEW TENDER LEAF 
TEA BALLS ARE SIMPLY 


SEE — EACH OF THE 
NEW TENDER LEAF 
TEA BALLS COMES 
IN A SEPARATE 
ENVELOPE _ 
UNTOUCHED By 
HUMAN 
HANDS! 


BUT NO STRAY TEA 

7 \ LEAVES CAN ESCAPE 
é INTO THE CUP 

/ YOUR TEA IS NEVER 

CLOUDY OR "SPECKLED" 

THE FILTER PAPER 


AND THE TEA BALL 
ITSELF [S A WONDERFUL 
NEW KIND OF FILTER 

PAPER, WHICH LETS 

THE HOT WATER 
CIRCULATE FREELY 
THROUGH THE TEA, 
BRINGING OUT 

ALL THE —¥ 

FLAVOR — 


ALL YOU TASTE IS THE 
MARVELOUS FLAVOR 
OF TENDER LEAF 
TEA ITSELF. IT’S 
THE LITTLE TOP 
LEAVES OF THE 

TEA PLANT, 

YOU KNOW! 


AAT ae Leola aT 
ferent Tender Leaf Tea Balls, 
8, 20 or 100 to the package. 
Also Tender Leaf Tea in 3'%- 
and 7-oz. packages. 









‘ yn ® PSs 
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See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 














The Perennial Plague 


(Continued from page 35) 

“You can’t be much of a doctor,” Jerome 
grumbled. “There must be some cure for 
this thing!” 

There isn’t. There is no specific cure for 
influenza. In simple, uncomplicated cases 
like Jerome’s, the fever lasts from one to 
five days, most often from two to four 
days. Recovery is prompt. There is no 
danger unless complications set in. It is 
fear of complications that causes the phy- 
sician to give a case of the flu such vigilant 
and unremitting care, for complications 
may result if nursing is careless or the 
patient rebellious and disobedient. Never 
under any circumstances disregard the 
letter and the spirit of the doctor’s in- 
structions when you have the flu, if you 
value your life or your future health. 
People died in the great epidemic—not of 


| the flu itself, but of the complications. 


Jerome got over the flu easily. But the 
days and weeks that followed were almost 
unbearable. He suffered from depression 
and asthenia—the medical label for a gen- 
erally under-par condition. He dragged 
around, was tired all the time, had no 
energy, no strength. Life looked grim. He 
had no appetite, and got out of bed in the 
morning thinking, “Another day to live 
through.” Ultimately, of course, these 
aftereffects disappeared. 


FPwina CHAMBERS, Red Shaw’s ste- 
nographer, also went down with the 
flu. Hers was complicated. The flu pre- 
disposes its victims to secondary infection 
with a variety of organisms. This may be 
caused by a lowering of general resist- 
ance, or destruction of local resistance in 
the mucous membranes, against an inva- 
sion of bacteria, or both. At any rate, com- 
plications that may occur are numer- 
ous. The most frequent are acute sinusitis, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia. Edwina had 
pneumonia. 

Edwina is about thirty, and was never 
strong. A conscientious little creature, she 
went to work in all kinds of weather, re- 
gardless of how she felt. She never forgot 
that she had an invalid sister to care for | 
and that jobs are hard to find. When she 
got a cold in her head, she simply put 
some extra cleansing tissues in her pocket 
and went on with her work. She battled 
her bout of flu... and went back to work 
too soon. After about four days, she suf- 
fered a shaking chill and a stabbing pain 
in the side of her chest. She had a cough 
that was agony, and her breath was a 
series of grunts. 

She didn’t argue when the boss sent her 
home and phoned his own doctor. Edwina 
had lobar pneumonia. 

Not so long ago even the diagnosis of 
pneumonia frightened patients almost to 
death. It was such a terrifying disease, 
so difficult to treat, so likely to be fatal, 
they often felt the diagnosis was a death 
warrant. 

Not so today. Treatment of pneumonia 
is one of the most exciting and dramatic 
performances in medical practice. So 
much is known about it, such strides have 
been made in the care of it, such spectacu- 
lar discoveries have been made of drugs 
and serums for treating it, that it is daily 
becoming less and less menacing. 

Not that pneumonia’s anything to trifle 
with! We don’t know all there is to be 
learned. Far from it! Scientists are still 
studying it, endeavoring to learn more. 
But their progress has been great. 

The doctor had no difficulty in diagnos- 
ing Edwina’s condition as pneumonia. The 
onset was typical. Her cold in the head— 
it might have been in the chest—lasted 
four days. Usually colds last from three 
to seven days, but might continue for sev- 
eral weeks. She showed the customary 


symptoms: chill, pain in the chest, and a 
cough with bloodstained or rusty sputum. 
These are not invariable symptoms. They 
might have been absent, and others aris- 
ing from the nervous, gastro-intestinal, or 
genito-urinary system might have existed 
instead. Headache, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, convulsions, nausea or abdominal 
pain, urinary frequency, or pains in the 
back might have occurred. These are 
equivalents of a chill. 

In about 70 percent of the pneumonias, 
a chill attacks the victim. Sometimes it’s 
only a procession of chilly sensations; 
sometimes it is a violent shaking that may 
last an hour. Edwina’s chill was so severe 
that her bed shook and she felt cold in 
the marrow of her meager bones. The 
chill may cease suddenly or gradually. 
However, pneumonia may develop with- 
out a chill. And chills are not always 
symptoms of pneumonia. You may have 
bad ones with the flu. 

With the onset of pneumonia, Edwina’s 
temperature skyrocketed; her pulse be- 
came rapid; her breathing fast and pain- 
ful, due to the engorgement of the lung. 

So the doctor could diagnose Edwina’s 
illness immediately. But he could not treat 
it until he could ascertain the type of 
pneumonia. You see, there are thirty-two 
types of pneumonia. The doctor promptly 
endeavors to ascertain the type, by a test 
of the sputum, which can be made in ten 
or fifteen minutes. If the results of this 
test are not entirely satisfactory, he can 
inject the sputum into the abdomen of a 
mouse, and identify the type in about 
twelve to eighteen hours. There are also 
quick culture-tube methods. 

It is absolutely essential to call the doc- 
tor if you have any of the symptoms listed, 
for the sooner he finds out what kind of 
pneumonia you have, the quicker he can 
treat the disease. And the quicker the 
treatment, the better your chances for a 
prompt and satisfactory recovery. 


Eee was given her sulfapyridine, a 
sulfanilimide derivative. Sulfapyridine 
is the great news in the care and treatment 
of pneumonia. It has been in use since 
July 1, 1938. Preliminary records show that 
if it is properly used, it will probably cut 
down the case fatality about two thirds. 
This estimate is naturally tentative, based 
on only a year’s use and study of results 
of this amazing drug. 

Sulfapyridine is not a substitute for 
serum; it is an entirely different thing. 
It is a chemical product that restrains 
pneumonia germs from growing. Special- 
ists in internal medicine are inclined to 
think that it is indicated for a pneu- 
mococcus pneumonia, and that it may pos- 
sibly be effective in streptococcus and 
other types. 

Sulfapyridine does not alter the normal 
progression of pneumonia. It may bring 
the temperature down, reduce the rapidity 
of pulse and respiration; but you aren’t 
cured until you have built up your own 
immunity to the infection. The great virtue 
of sulfapyridine lies in the fact that it slows 
the growth of the bacteria and permits 
the body to fight the disease effectively. 

There are times when serum is best. 
Serum is often wonderfully effective, 
though there are proven serums for only 
nine types of pneumonia—types one 
through eight, and type fourteen. (Sul- 
fapyridine may be used for all types of 
pneumococcal pneumonia.) 

Edwina, given the sulfapyridine treat- 
ment, recovered quickly. She went to the 
hospital, where a pneumonia case should 
go if possible, and the next day she wanted 
to sit up in bed, read the papers, call the 
office, and complain about the doctor. A 
one-day pneumonia isn’t at all rare. In 


about two weeks Edwina was out of the | 


hospital. 















More | sanitary and ats 
your towel laundry in half 


mae a] OO you don’t have to have a soiled, 
unsanitary roller towel. Now the whole 
family can use a fresh towel every time and 
save laundry, too! You use a soft, sanitary 
ScotTowel once and throw it away! 


More sanitary, because they’re sealed in— 
use ScotTowels wherever protection is impor- 
tant. For wiping baby’s chin and hands. For 
For crisper bacon, drain it on = draining fried foods, for draining lettuce — 
A eer all foods you wash and serve without cooking. 


And save yourself the 
horrid job of scrubbing 
dirty, greasy housecloths. 
Use a strong, absorbent 
ScotTowel for spills, for 
your stove, for greasy 
pans. At grocery, drug, 
department stores, 


SEALED FOR VY 













For cleaner dishwater, scrape 
plates with a fresh ScotTowel 


MAKE THIS WEIGHT TEST! 


ScotTowels are softer, stronger, more 
absorbent and actually cost less, because 
each roll of Sealed-in ScotTowels has 2 to 
3 ounces more paper than the average. 













This is modern magic. Time was when 
the average case of pneumonia ran on until 
it reached a crisis in about nine days, or 
until the temperature gradually subsided 
after approximately that time. The patient 
was in the hospital for at least three weeks 
to a month. 

Another of the wonders in the treat- 


appre“ ment of pneumonia is oxygen therapy. If 

he \ind a the patient lacks oxygen, due to one of 
{ ster ; ry several reasons too technical to discuss 

° \mes peo here, the physician supplies it through an 
Yo inhal theter, or he puts him int 

by “Eotitt RE inhaler or a catheter, or he pu oO 

\ite WE an oxygen tent or chamber. 
ERE Edwina didn’t need this. Her main 
W trouble, once she felt better, was figdeting 


about, wanting to get up and go back to 
work, 

But her boss understood, as so many of 
us do not, that convalescent care after 
pneumonia is of paramount importance. 
You see, you’re pretty depleted after a 
bout with virulent bugs. The system and 
the tissues are damaged by the attack and 
by the progress of the infection, however 
brief. It takes time to repair the wear and 
tear. Your common sense tells you that 
the effects of pneumonia on the heart, 
lungs, liver, and other organs, are not 
obliterated in a day. 

Moreover, even though the temperature 
has fallen and the pulse is normal, you’re 
not entirely out of the woods. There may 
be a return of the fever, a re-invasion of 
the lungs and blood, or some other com- 
plication. The patient must convalesce 
for a period determined by the physician. 

A number of things influence his de- 
cision. The age of the patient is important. 
Edwina was thirty, a good age to come 
safely through a case of virulent pneu- 
monia. Pneumonia is most dangerous to 
infants under two and to people over 
fifty. It is a greater risk for women than 
for men. The season affects it. You’ve 
heard country people talk of “pneumonia 
weather.” That’s late spring, when the 
system may be somewhat depleted. Any- 
how, it seems to be worse than in summer 
and fall. Certain ailments a patient may 
have affect the course of pneumonia, too. 


Hoe: you take it, it’s an unpleas- 
ant and dangerous disease. The very 
best way to treat it is to prevent it. 

As pneumonia is infectious, avoid crowds 
when it is prevalent in your community. 
Certainly you should not visit people who 
are recovering from it. Keep your house 
dry and warm, and yourself dry and 
warm, too. Well-nourished individuals 
who take care of their health, who are 
moderate at work and play, have greater 
resistance than those who are fatigued. 

Be careful—very careful—to avoid sud- 
den chilling of the body after it has been 
overheated by exercise or exposure to 
heat. Don’t get your feet wet if you can 
avoid it, and change your shoes and stock- 
ings as soon as possible if you can’t. If 
you do get chilled, take a warm bath and 
a hot broth. 

Make sure your diet, particularly in 
winter and spring, has an ample allow- 
ance of vitamins, especially vitamin A, 
which seems to build up resistance against 
infections of the respiratory system. 

Treat any mild infections of the nose, 
throat, or chest at once. It’s important that 
the sinuses drain properly. A simple treat- 
ment is to hang your head over the side 
of the bed and, with a tablespoon, pour a 
simple saline solution of one fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt to eight ounces of water 
into one nostril. That will fill both nostrils. 
Be careful when you blow your nose— 
you might hurt your ears. If there is an 
obstruction in the nasal passage, irriga- 
tion with ephedrin sulphate three percent 
with mild colloidal silver, dropped into it 
with a medicine dropper, shrinks the 
mucous membrane and permits drainage. 
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Or neosynephrin hydrochloride quarter 
solution (as drops, as spray, or as jelly) 
or inhaled benzedrine or ephedrine will 
also shrink the mucous membrane. 

Be especially careful of your children. 
While some infectious diseases seem to 
immunize against pneumonia, others are 
the broad, smooth road to this dangerous 
illness. Measles, for example, is not dan- 
gerous. Scarlet fever seems a simple and 
comparatively harmless disease. A conges- 
tion in the lungs (pneumonia) may de- 
velop in either, and possibly death, unless 
you take good care of the youngster. 

Never go near a baby when you have 
a cold. Don’t let any of your friends or 
relatives go into the room with him. This 
is especially important with premature 
infants. They are perilously liable to 
pneumonia. 

Take care of your cold. At best, un- 
treated, it will make you miserable for 
an unnecessarily long time. At worst, it 
may develop into the flu or pneumonia. 
Take no chances. These respiratory dis- 
eases are with us always. Let us guard 
against them, and take care of them. 


The Movie Forum 


(Continued from page 11) 

Mack Sennett to make a propaganda pic- 
ture to encourage people to eat fish. Mr. 
Sennett pondered this grave order and 
decided that he could best serve Washing- 
ton by showing a bevy of lovely ladies in 
bathing costume, playing with a school of 
fish. No one seems to know whether this 
movie sold fish to the public; but it’s a 
matter of record that it sold ’em bathing 
beauties! For a decade they remained 
Mack Sennett’s specialty. 

With the advent of sound, the bathing 
beauty disappeared. She was beautiful but 
better dumb. With her went the Keystone 
Cop, no fluent orator, either. The short, 
for a hectic interlude, devoted itself to 
crooners, sister singers, jazz orchestras, 
and coloraturas with bird cries. So that 
when the double feature swept the land, 
the short could not be mourned extrava- 
gantly, even by those who most rabidly 
disliked the new four-hour movie fare. 

The animated cartoon remained the only 
distinguished short for a number of years. 
Universally more popular than anything 
else on the program, Mickey Mouse, Pop- 
eye, and the Three Little Pigs were greeted 
with applause wherever they went. 

Not until recently were there any other 
worth-while shorts. Then quietly the big 
picture companies began to experiment. 
The idea suddenly occurred to them that 
the short did not necessarily have to be a 
farce, or a cartoon, or a jazz band. Why 
couldn’t the short come down to earth and 
do a serious job: show us the cities and 
towns and peoples of this complex and 
many-faceted world; visualize for us inter- 
esting phases of life and work in our own 
vast continent; instruct us in our demo- 
cratic traditions and national history; give 
us brief biographies of great men and 
women of the past and present; bring us 
accounts of scientific inventions; trans- 
pose to the screen classic short stories? 

The motion-picture industry asked itself 
these questions and answered that the 
short could do these things and many 
others. It is now doing them. 

Have you seen any of the Fox Magic 
Carpet series recently? Travelogues can 
be excruciatingly dull; but these shorts 
in Technicolor are beautifully photo- 
graphed and wisely selected to help us 
understand the complex problems, ani- 
mosities, and ambitions that plague the 
world today. One of the latest of the series 
deals with Tunis, the spot in Africa that 
France holds and Italy covets, the town 
that is set in the bottleneck of the Medi- 
terranean and looks across the sea to 
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Do your hands say jewels 
to the man you love? 


When he looks at your hands—does he 
think to himself how well jewels would 
become them? Does he take pride in 
their smoothness and softness? 


Don’t let active work make your 
hands rough and hard—rob them of 
the feminine charm a man loves to 
see in a woman’s hands. Today 
thousands of women have founda 
way to take care of a house, children 
—or to work at a job every day— 
and still keep their hands smooth 
and youthful looking. They’re 
using Danya—the wonderful new- 
type hand lotion. 


Danya is based on an abso- 
lutely new formula. Many women 
buy it after one tria/—because they 
find it works so quickly and effec- 
tively! No drying alcohol or glyc- 


erine in Danya. Instead, a special 
formula for improving hand skin, 
helping to give it greater softness 
and suppleness. 

Get a bottle of Danya today. See 
how soft and smooth your hands feel 
after just one using. Or send for aVanity- 
size bottle free. Pond’s, Clinton, Con- 
necticut, makers of Pond’s Creams. 
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NEW! 
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That’s fine, Billy. Can you tell me what it was? 


Sure! Gran’ma said she isn’t lonely any more, now 
that she has a telephone in her house. 


Well isn’t that just splendid? 


Yes’m. And Mummie said a telephone’s just about the 
most useful thing anybody can have ’cause it runs so 
many errands and everything. 


Yes, a lot of people feel that same way about 
it, Billy. 


Guess that’s right. My Daddy says telephone service 
is better today than ever before... . And cheap, too. 
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Italy’s strongly fortified Pantelleria Island. 
Britain’s route to the East would be threat- 
ened if hostile guns crowned Tunis’ an- 
cient fortresses. The inhabitants of Tunis 
weave baskets, make pottery, and live 
in a medieval, pre-machine age; but Tunis 
is of vast modern import. Tunis is news! 

The magic carpet unfurled by Fox 
whisks us to this city that may one day 
be in the headlines, and it whisks us to 
other equally strategic places, where the 
long-lost-and-won battles of the past are 
being re-enacted by modern powers to 
shape the course of the future. 

By tomorrow you will have forgotten 
that second feature picture. But all your 
life you may remember Tunis! 

Have you seen any of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s Crime Does Not Pay series? These 
shorts exposing various rackets are made 
in cooperation with Edgar Hoover’s Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and use 
actual case histories and data from the 
Bureau’s files. One of the series, What 
Price Safety, tells about the underworld 
barons who force themselves into partner- 
ship with honest contractors, substitute 
inferior building materials in construction 
jobs, and rake off huge profits at the ex- 
pense of human life. Another, Give Till It 
Hurts, examines fraudulent charity drives. 
Behind the Criminal exposes the methods 
employed by unscrupulous criminal law- 
yers to keep the criminal at large, where 
he can prey on you and live at your ex- 
pense. Have you seen any of these shorts? 
They are potent social documents, crusad- 
ing vigorously for crime control and for a 
better country. 


Coe has made an interesting 
series of shorts: Fools Who Made His- 
tory. These pictures tell the dramatic 
stories of men like Robert Fulton, who in- 
vented the steamboat; Eli Whitney, who 
invented the cotton gin; the Wright broth- 
ers, who made the first flying machine; 
Charles Howe, who adapted rubber to 
commercial uses. All of these men were 
ridiculed in their day; but all of them 
fought against crushing odds to make val- 
uable contributions to civilization. 

The Warner Brothers are using shorts 
to re-examine and to proclaim the demo- 
cratic ideal. The Bill of Rights, a Techni- 
color picture with a fine cast, splendid 
direction, and a stirring script, goes back 
to 1774, when America began her fight for 
human rights; for freedom of the press, of 
speech, and of assembly; for trial by jury; 
and for government of, by, and for the 
people. This is a picture that every child. 
and every adult, too, might well spare time 
to see. Sons of Liberty is another of this 
series, and so is They Fly through the Air 
with the Greatest of Ease, a short drama- 
tization of Norman Corwin’s poem. 

Did you see Metro’s short picture about 
Nostradamus, the philosopher who lived 
two centuries ago and wrote cryptic verse 
that foretold the French Revolution, the 
World War, King Edward’s abdication, 
and even spoke of a man named “Hister” 
who would conquer Austria in the twen- 
tieth century? Did you see the short that 
tells the heroic story of Father Damien, 
the Belgian priest who went to live and 
die in exile with the lepers of Molokai 
Island? Did you see the short picture made 
of Clara Barton, the New England school- 
mistress who was responsible for the 
American Red Cross? Or of Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, the American who charted 
the trade winds and the currents of the 
ocean that man might cross the seas in 
safety? Did you see The Romance of 
Radium or the story of the evolution of 
anesthetics? 

That Mothers Might Live was the prize- 
winning short about Dr. Ignaz Philipp 
Semmelweis, the Hungarian doctor whose 
discovery of the cause and prevention of 


childbed fever saves the lives of millions 
of mothers every year. Did you miss it’ 
Have you seen any of Paramount’s sym- 
phonic shorts—The William Tell Overture, 
or the excerpts from Tannhduser, or 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony”? 
These are only a few of the interesting 
shorts that your local theatres might show. 
You have written us that you want better 
sereen entertainment. By the hundreds 
you have expressed your dislike of double 


features. Do you want to substitute shorts 
; 


for the second feature? 


This year the large picture companies | 


have extensive plans for short pictures. 
Metro considers making brief films of 


classic short stories—tales by Kipling, de | 


Maupassant, Conrad. (They ask for sug- 
gestions. Do you have a favorite short 
story you would like to see filmed? Tell 
us what it is, and well pass the word 
along.) Paramount will make scientific 
shorts. Universal is beginning to make 


shorts. Warners have exciting production 


plans, as have other producers. 

We, at Goop HovusEKEEPING, are so inter- 
ested in the short, in its ability to be in- 
formative, to be educational, to interpret 
matters of current importance, to enliven 
history, and, at the same time, to be enter- 
taining, that we are anxious to take active 
part in its development and expansion, 
and to help made good shorts accessible 
to each and every one of you. 

For this reason we have organized a 
Preview Board to review short pictures. 
This Board consists of twenty members, 
representing important groups of Amer- 
ican citizens. Clubwomen have a member; 
musicians have a member; Boy and Girl 
Scouts are represented; so is the Army. 
The artists of America have a member; 
writers, editors, the theatre, labor, and 
education have a voice on our Board. The 
American Legion Auxiliary has a mem- 
ber; and so has the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. Our Board, in 
fact, represents all of you. 


te month our Shorts Preview Board 
will meet under the joint auspices of 
Goop HovuseKEEPinec and the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica to preview new shorts. After the 
screening, the members will cast votes for 
the three most distinguished shorts of the 
month. At the end of the Movie Forum 
each month you will find a list and a brief 
résumé of these shorts. Thus you can keep 
informed about the most vital and impor- 
tant short pictures being made today. And 
if you want to see them, you can! 

Ask your local theatre managers to 
schedule them. Get your women’s clubs 
and civic organizations to cooperate with 
you. The second feature may have to go; 
but these shorts will find a place on your 
neighborhood screens. 

The first meeting of our Shorts Preview 
Board has already been held. Next month, 
at the end of the Movie Forum, we shall 
list the members of this Board, and also 
all the sponsors of our new venture. You 
will find, too, the titles of the first three 
shorts to be chosen. Watch for these shorts. 
You can use them as a weapon against 
the double feature, and as a first positive 
plank in a platform for better motion- 
picture entertainment. 


New and Helpful 

Dr. Kenyon’s letter answering all the 
questions that arise as a girl grows to 
womanhood. For your copy send 10¢ 
and a stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Health and Happiness Club. Good 
-Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave. 
| New York City; ask for the “Let- 
ter to the Mothers of Adolescent Girls” 
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Aunt Jemima’s secret 
recipe, that legend says made her pancakes the 
toast of the Old South, is already mixed for you 
in every box of her magic Ready-Mix. All you 
do is mix with milk or water. Easy as 1-2-3! 
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YOU'RE THE NICEST 
MOM IN THE WORLD 
TO GIVE US THESE 
SWELL PANCAKES 
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LOW COST! Aunt Jemima’s 
Pancakes cost less than 
the ordinary cookbook 
kind. And they’re nourish- 
ing...easy to digest! En- 
joy Aunt Jemima’s Pan- 
cakes and Aunt Jemima’s 
Buckwheats turnabout. 
Waffles, Order from 


your grocer today! 


too. 
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is Aunt Jemima buckwheats, too! ~ 
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Your best beau may look longingly Here’s a soft rabbits’-hair-wool 


at this cotton-and-rayon, checked blouse: to wear with town or country 
shirt; but be firm and give it to 


a gal who skis or skates. $3.95 


suits. The tiny epaulet flaps and 
gilt buttons give it dash. $6.50 












Two silk slips with but one purpose, 
namely, to be a really wonderful 
Christmas present. With fagoting, 
$5.95; with satin inserts, $4.50 






















A wool glove for snow worshipers, 
$2.95; pigskin pull-on for hiking 
fiends, $3.50; long, stitched, pull- 


on glove for city slickers, $1.00 


Bedroom slippers! Everyone needs and 
wants them. Here are two types that 
come in pretty colors. The flat-soled 
ones, $4.00; the ones with heels, $5 






A best bib without a tucker. It’s made 


of gilt and black beads strung on a 







black cord. It’s an amusing and prac- 
tical gift for Christmas. About $2 







Beautifully made pink silk nightie 


A nightie with long sleeves! You 


with pale-blue flowers scattered all To find the shop in your vicinity carry- _ haven’t seen such a pretty one in 
p 5 ing these gifts, send a self.: $s 
over it. You'll want to buy one as = = seit-addressed, 


stamped envelope to Goop HovusE. years. That’s why we’re so proud of 
a present for yourself. It’s $5.95 KEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C, this pink silk one, with lace. $8.95 
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I know whal makes a lucky AtC55 vo 


1. It was this dress that did it! At the Newton’s 
tea the most marvelous man asked to meet me 
right away and in no time we'd made a date! I 
call it ‘my success dress”. Exquisitely embroid- 
ered in silver-color thread, made of a Crown 
Tested Rayon fabric of course—they always 
bring me luck! 


2. For my big date I chose a Crown Tested 
Rayon fashion...a lovely filmy rayon sheer, with 
a shimmering beaded top. So thrilled with it, I 
dropped in early to show it to Nina Newton. 


And she surprised me with a new hostess gown 
“Crown Tested Rayon crepe,” she said. It has 
a romantic looking hood and a figure-making 
girdle laced up in front. She raved about my 
dress, too! 


Jewelry by Ciro 
Accessories by Lederer 






















3. It turned out to be 2 marvelous eve- 
ning...before it was over, I was practically 
engaged! I could hardly believe this was 
I! It must be my wonderful dress! To 
think I picked Crown Tested Rayon fab- 
rics for practical wearing qualities...and 
they gave me romance, too! 


Wearing Qualities Established by 
Laboratory Check-Tests*. Some people 
call it luck, but I call it Crown Tested 
Rayon fabrics. Their quality assurance 
means that they will wear well, clean 
well, keep their colors fresh and lovely 
...for they are check-tested and approved 
on all these points!* 


Dresses made of these lovely fabrics. 
identified with the Crown Tested tag, 
are found in fine stores throughout the 
country. You'll find dresses of the type 
shown on this page in a store near you! 
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THERE ARE FEW GIFTS that go toa woman’s heart 
like gleaming Pyrex ware! And this year you can 
make your gift all the more exciting. Because 
in many cases a dollar will buy ¢wzce as much 
of this modern cooking-storing-and-serving 
ware as it would havea couple of Christmases 
ago! Buy Pyrex ware singly or in sets... and 
remember, sets are attractively gift-boxed at 
no extra cost! Look for the trade-mark 
“PYREX” stamped on every dish, 

and the famous replacement offer! 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. oa 





Flakier crusts with this Py- 
rexmas pie plate bargain! 1114” 
size 35c; 1044”, 30c; 914", 25c; 20¢ 


84" (serves 5) now only length, now only 


Let them eat cake! Breads and 
meats look tasty, too, in this 
oblong Pyrex loaf pan. 9%" A5¢ 


oe 


Six Pyrex utility cups in the new rimless 
style, for custards, storage, or tidbits... 


plate cover. 3 at. size 95c; 
2 at., 75c; 114 at., 65c; 1 at. 


SMART PYREX WARE GIFT SETS START AT 89¢—cirr PACKED 





It’s not only a gift...it’s a give-away! Nine pieces 
of sparkling Pyrex ware... 6custard cups in handy 
wire rack, 8-oz. measuring cup, and 914" pie 

plate ... the whole combination for only.... 89¢ 


IT’S DIFFERENT—PYREX 





3 new-design Flameware 
Saucepans. Detachable glass 
handles. Lock-on covers. 1% 
and 2 qt. sizes, $1.95 and 65 
$2.25. Quart size only.. $] 
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FLAMEWARE 


A Christmas morning eyeful! 
Two new Flameware perco- 
lators. Easy to clean; Stainless 
glass pumps. 9-cup size, $945 
$3.45. 6-cup size, only.. Z 


= 
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A 2-in-1 Pyrexmas surprise! 
Double duty casserole with pie 


90¢ 





Mother'll be upset ifshe doesn’t get this cup set! 


39¢ 








10 pieces including 914” bread or loaf pan, 14 at. 
casserole with knob cover, 104” utility dish, 914” 
pie plate, and six gleaming Pyrex custard 
cups. Packed in gift box. Complete only... 


$915 







Gone Is the Phoenix 


(Continued from page 23) 
he'll have you?” she said. “Are you sure 
his sister’ll have you?” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” Charlotte said. Then 
she said, her voice a little hard: “I would 
have tried if I had hated him. But I like 
him. I like him awfully.” 

“T don’t think he’ll have you,” Nell said. 
“No one of any account has ever taken the 
Rivers girls seriously, except Tom.” 

“He takes me seriously,” Charlotte said. 

Suddenly Nell felt her own tears run- 
ning across her arm against the pillow. 
She felt alone, alone in this house, alone 
in life, cut off from Charlotte. 

Charlotte said suddenly and lovingly 
into the darkness: “You’ve got to help 
me, Nell. It’s for both of us.” She put out 
her hand from her bed, and Nell reached 
over and held it an instant tightly. Still 
Nell could not stop the flow of her tears. 

“But how do you know that would be 
better?” she asked. 

“Better?” Charlotte’s voice was harsh. 
“To live in the Perrin house than here? 
To live with a live person, a person who 
makes things happen? To have money 
enough so that you could move through 
life without fear? Better! Oh, Nell!” 

The strange confusion that had been 
part of Nell’s mind for days now took 
possession of it again. She had always 
wanted fiercely what. Charlotte wanted. 
But now something streaked through the 
confusion. Had she wanted it because 
aio did or for herself? Did she want 
this? 

In the morning she thought it had all 
been a dream, and then she saw Char- 
lotte’s face and knew it was no dream. 
She did not even feel it was impossible. 


Ce CHRISTMAS morning flowers came 
for Charlotte. John Desmond Rivers 
took the box in. “Well, well, young Mac- 
Kail’s outdone himself!” he said with 
geniality and curiosity. He whistled at the 
profusion of flowers—violets, roses, gar- 
denias—and picked up the card. “Mark 
. . . Mark?” He held the ecard off. Nell 
was silent. Then Charlotte came in, and 
her father said: “Who on earth is Mark, 
Lotta?” 

Charlotte said coldly, “Mark Perrin.” 

Nell looked away from the satisfaction 
that crept over her father’s handsome 
face. “Mark Perrin, eh?” he said specu- 
latively. “Well, well!” 

Charlotte looked at him directly, her 
hands full of thorny roses. “What do you 
mean, ‘Well, well!’?” She walked past him 
furiously. 

“Now, now!” her father said amusedly. 
“Surely one is allowed a little amazement 
at the thought of a Perrin noticing a 
Rivers.” 

Charlotte, flowers held tightly against 
her, paused in the doorway and said with 
enmity, “He is coming to call, and I will 
appreciate it, Father, if you refrain from 
asking him his intentions.” : 

Nell said, in the kitchen: “But why? 
Why did you ask him here?” 

Charlotte’s voice was half-angry still. 
“Oh, I had to. I had to have it clear what 
I came from. .. . But I don’t think I can 
carry it off.” 

“He won’t even see us,” Nell said. “He 
hasn’t seen anyone but you from the first.” 

“That’s my only hope,” Charlotte said. 

The call began horribly. John Des- 
mond Rivers opened the door to Mark 
Perrin. “Ah, and this must be the. Mark 
whose flowers caused such a flutter here 
this morning!” he said genially. “Do come 
in! We aren’t able to offer the hospitality 
of a Perrin, but such as we have, we do 
offer freely. ... Charlotte, where are you? 
Still making yourself beautiful for this 
very presentable young man?” 

Charlotte, her face absolutely coloriess 


with fury, came forward. “Hello,” she said, 
quietly enough. “This is my father. You 
know Nell. My mother will be down soon.” 

“Tet me see,” John Rivers said, seating 
himself and becoming very friendly. “I 
think we might have a few friends in com- 
mon, Mr. Perrin. Mrs. Mathewson—I’m 
sure I’ve heard her speak of you and your 
very artistic father. And Miss Laura 
Prince. Your places adjoin, I believe.” 

It was as awful as that. Mark Perrin’s 
shrewd eyes did not lighten with humor. 
And then salvation came. Tom MacKail 
came running up the steps’ and into the 
house. “Merry Christmas again!” he called 
out. “Oh, hello, Mr. Perrin. I didn’t eat 
any plum pudding, Nell, because I counted 
on your saving some fruitcake for me. 
Did you?” 

And instantly the awful stiffness fled. 

After tea Tom said, astonishingly, “I 
wish you’d play for us, Mr. Rivers.” 

John Rivers said, quite simply, “Why, 
I'd be glad to, Tom,” rose, went to the 
piano, and played for half an hour. And 
as he played, with real feeling and power, 
the sense of his crawling subservience and 
snobbishness vanished, and his one streak 
of strength and genius came clear. The 
music hung in the air, proof that this 
overdressed man had his core of reality, 
too. It was the one thing he could have 
done, anyone could have done, to give any 
proof of strength and stability to this 
family, so separate, so intolerant. But all 
the time her father played, Nell knew that 
Tom was sitting back in his dark corner 
with his hands clasped behind his head, 
his eyes on Charlotte’s face. 


A FEW days after that Nell walked to the 
little shop where Charlotte worked. 
She found Charlotte alone and very quiet. 

“What’s the matter?” Nell said. 

“Mark’s sister, Sybil, came in pretend- 
ing to buy something. She came to look 
me over.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing, really... . She had beautiful 
clothes and an English accent. She seemed 
a little puzzled.” 

“T suppose she didn’t expect to find you 
so beautiful.” 

Charlotte’s smile had real affection. 
“Goose!” she said. Then: “Mark has asked 
me there next Sunday for supper. Oh, 
Nell, sometimes I feel a little frightened, 
as if I had taken on more than I could 
swing. I don’t know what to wear to the 
party. I think I'll take what I have in the 
bank and buy myself a decent dress.” 

“Do it,” Nell said. “Only it won’t matter. 
He’s in love with you.” 

When Mark came to call for Charlotte, 
and stood waiting in the music room, Nell 
knew that she had told only the truth. 
Mark Perrin did not approve of this house 
or these people, but he had fallen in love. 
He had made up his mind, and he would 
never be swerved, this astute young man. 

Tom came over and took Nell out for a 
walk. They talked about Tom’s job, about 
the wintry night and the creak of snow 
and a hundred other things—but they 
did not talk of the matter closest to the 
heart of each. Always before, Charlotte 
had been with them. Nell thought: “How 
funny life is, with him wanting her and 
me wanting him. How funny life is!” 

Home again, she waited, in bed, for 
Charlotte. It was not very late when 
Charlotte came up the stairs, lightly. 

“How’d it go?” Nell said quickly. 

Charlotte, in all her finery, sat down 
on the edge of Nell’s bed. “It went all 
right,” she said soberly. “Nell, I think 1 
have a kind of gift for not being put in 
my place, for knowing how to handle 
people. And my dress was right. Exactly 
right. ... The house is beautiful.” 

Suddenly Charlotte slipped to the floor 
beside the bed, put her cheek against her | 
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sister’s hand, and said, “Nell, ’'m going 
to marry him.” 

In Charlotte’s voice lay so much—all 
that she was escaping, all that she 
planned to be. 

“Oh, Charlotte,” Nell said only. “Oh, 
Charlotte!” 

The next day Charlotte said, “I’m not 
going to tell them.” 

Nell said, “Mother’ll mind.” 

“No, I’ve thought about it, and I don’t 
believe she will. She doesn’t know we 
have any feelings. And you know what 
Father’d be like.” : . 

“Can I tell Tom?” 

“Tom? Oh, Ill tell him.” Charlotte 
picked up a bluejay’s feather, which had 
long been in a tiny vase on the shelf, and 
said, “I'll stick this in the edge of the 
mirror on the day.” 

Late that afternoon Nell walked almost 
to the Perrin plant, and when Tom came 
out, she said, “Hello, Tom,” and walked 
with him toward home. 

“Anything wrong?” he said. 

“Charlotte’s going to marry Mark Per- 
rin,” she said baldly, 

There was a long silence. Then he said, 
in a voice that puzzled her: “Well, that’s 
all right, isn’t it? That’s what she wanted, 
isn’t it? It’s pretty nice to get exactly 
what you want.” 

“Yes, it’s wonderful.” 

Suddenly he began to laugh. She could 
hardly bear it that he should laugh. “So 
all the time we had an eagle in our 
midst!” he said. “And now she’s flown, 
and we wake up to the fact that she was 
an eagle all the time!” 

There was something in his voice she 
did not understand, something that, 
behind the sadness in his eyes, seemed 
really to laugh at the whole situation. 


c was three weeks after that that Nell 

went upstairs one day and found the 
feather making a blue reflection in the 
mirror. Her heart stopped beating. She 
was gone, her lovely, brave sister. She was 
free, free of this house and this life. Then 
she thought, “Poor Mother.” She walked 
across the hall and into her mother’s 
room. She saw that Charlotte had been 
right—that her mother lived so remotely 
that she did not know the girls had 
feelings. But she said it, because she 
felt she must: “Mother, Charlotte’s 
marrying Mark this afternoon. She 
wanted you to know.” 

To her surprise her mother began to 
cry, in a silent but deep fashion. Nell 
went to her, sat on the arm of her chair, 
drew her head against her shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right, really, Mother. She 
didn’t want Dad to make a fuss. But it’s 
all right.” She saw her mother’s hands 
locked tightly on the book, and it came 
to her how incredible was the distance 
between mother and daughter. 

The sisters met at the corner of Gar- 
field. 

“IT told Mother,” Nell said. 

“Did—did she say anything?” 

“She cried.” 

“She did?” For a moment there was 
silence. Then Charlotte said: “It’s all 
gone, Nell—the shop and the haughty 
people, the house, them. It’s almost as 
if they’d never been.” 

Nell’s eyes stung with tears, but she 
tried to say with humor, “I’m not gone!” 

Charlotte twined her fingers through 
Nell’s and held Nell’s hand tight against 
her side. “Nell, I married Mark because 
I loved him; but all the time I haven't 
been able not to think of what it’s going 
to mean for us—you and me. It’s almost 
as if Mark were a bigamist!” 

The twilight street seemed swept with 
sudden rain, though Nell tried to laugh. 

“Mark wants everything very clear. I 
like that. I told him I’d never let my 


family be a burden to him. Only you— 
I told him you were like my twin... . 
Nell, wait till you see the house! We will 
have such fun there, you and I!” 

“Are you forgetting Sister Sybil?” 

Charlotte laughed. Then she said: 
“Well, I’ve got to fly. We’re going away 
for two weeks, but I couldn’t go without 
seeing you.” 

They paused there in the street, and 
Nell kissed her quickly. 

“God keep you!” she whispered. 

John Desmond Rivers was’ very 
pleased. “My daughter Charlotte—yes, 
the violinist—just married young Perrin. 
An arrogant young man, but charming, 
too!” . . . “Oh, yes, Mrs. Mathewson! It 
was what you might call in the old- 
fashioned way—love at first sight!” 

Tom came over almost daily. He would 
come in and call out: “Where’s every- 
body?” He was the only one Nell knew 
who could come into this house as if it 
were just any house, as if he didn’t see 
the spirit of it. But the days went by, and 
Nell said to herself: “He’s just waiting. 
He’s just waiting for Charlotte to come 
home.” For she knew what waiting was. 
There was a strain in his blue eyes, a 
look of bewilderment, almost of grief. 


ree one night they sat in the booth 
far back in Marley’s drugstore, having 
coffee. They had come from the library 
together, and books were piled on the 
corner of the table. For once Nell almost 
wished she weren’t with him, wished she 
could go somewhere quite alone and cry 
her heart out and let him mourn where 
he would. 

Then Tom shoved his coffee cup aside, 
and said, “Nell, will you listen to me?” 

“What about?” 

“About us.” 

“Us?” Her voice was blank. 

“You know I’ve always been in love 
with Charlotte, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“There’s nothing I can say about that, 
because you would know it was a lie. 
Well, you know what Charlotte is like— 
you know what she does to you.” 

“She never pretended she loved you.” 

“No,” he admitted. 

Then she saw that his face was terribly 
tired and that he looked as if he hadn't 
slept for a long, long time. 

“IT can’t say it,’ he went on suddenly. 
“JT don’t know how. It’s not the time or 
the place. You won't believe me; you'll 
say it’s spite or hurt—though it isn’t. It’s 
just growing up and finding out what 
love is. I found it out the night she came 
over when she knew Perrin was at the 
house. She did know, didn’t she?” 

Nell did not answer. 

“Never mind. I know she did. Maybe 
she’s really fond of Perrin—I don’t know. 
But she had never met him till that 
night. . . . Well, what I'm trying to say 
is, that I found out that night what the 
difference is between being in love and 
loving someone. Are you following me?” 

“J don’t know,” Nell said faintly. 

“When we were skating around the 
pond, we were like one person. Did you 
feel that?” 

Nell’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Nell, you couldn’t, in the very nature 
of things, believe me—but I love you. I 
was in love with Charlotte. I love you.” 

Her hands were clasped tightly in front 
of her. She could scarcely see his face 
in the light of the ugly little blue lamp, 
but she knew it by heart. She didn’t say 
to herself: “It is hurt. It is spite.” It was 
true. Miraculously, it was true. 

She didn’t say: “I love you. I have 
loved you all the time, Tom.” She said, 
“T believe you.” 

And that was Tom MacKail’s declara- 
tion of love. 
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If You Haven’t Saved Money To Buy 
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. . Then Set 
It Aside During the Coming Year 


Hundred Dollars Now . 


During 1939 thousands of housewives 
have been depositing a little each week 
in savings clubs and savings accounts. 
Now this money is ready for them, to 
buy the things they need so badly at 
this season of the year. 

If you did not do this—if you were 
not able to save during the year—it’s 
still a simple matter to get the money 
you need now, and set it aside during 
1940. It’s true... you can actually have 
in your hands $20 to several hundred 
dollars in 24 hours or even less! Then 
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what those other housewives did during 
1939—just put aside a little each week. 
The difference is—you get the money 


now. For each $100 you get, you need 
set aside only $1.34 a week, and can take 
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thing—loan payments and charges. There 
are no extras.* For your convenience, 
payments are due only once a month. 


Just Do This 
All you do to get this money—and have 
it now for the season’s shopping—is look 
in your telephone book for the nearest 
office of the Personal Finance Company 
(Beneficial Loan Company in Minnesota 
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call in person. Or, simply mail the at- 
tached coupon. If you call, bring the 
coupon with you. It will be helpful in se- 
curing preferred service on short notice, 
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The day Charlotte came home, Nell 
went to see her, stood in the Perrin- 
house at last, went through the rooms 
that were to be Charlotte’s—the formal, 
beautiful rooms. They went through the 
dining room, with its Chinese furniture 
and great wall sconces, into the drawing 
room, moved over to the great blaze on 
the hearth. 

“Doesn’t it feel good?” Charlotte said, 
and her voice proclaimed her triumph. 
“They’re having a party Sunday night,” 
Charlotte went on, “to let the Perrins look 
me over. You’re to come, and Mark is 
asking Orlo Haynes for you.” 

Then Nell said, “I’m going to be mar- 
ried, too.” 

Charlotte stared at her. 

“To Tom.” She flushed. 

Charlotte said: “Tom MacKail? Why, 
that’s silly!” 

“Silly? I want to.” But she knew that 
Charlotte was thinking that only a week 
or two ago Tom had adored her, and 
that Tom wasn’t good enough. 

“You can’t want to. Why, he’ll never 
get ahead—he’ll- have this same job 
twenty years from now! Oh, Nell, you 
should have waited; you’ve got to wait. 
Wait till you meet some other people.” 

Nell looked into the fire till her eyes 


urned. 

“Why,” Charlotte rushed on, “half the 
fun of marrying Mark was the thought 
of what might come out of it for you! 
If you marry Tom, it will be the same 
thing all over again—poverty and ugli- 
ness. You cannot do it. I won’t let you!” 

“I want to,” Nell said again stub- 
bornly. 


Ee time Nell Rivers MacKail 
looked in the mirror she knew again 
that she was living in a miracle, that she 
and Charlotte both had received a pres- 
ent from Fate beyond any hope or dream. 
‘Tm not even pretty,” she would say 
wonderingly to herself. Her straightfor- 
ward gray eyes were her best feature, 
but she could see no beauty in her wide, 
generous mouth, in the pared-down look 
of her cheeks, in the wind-blown look of 
her short, faintly wavy, sandy hair. And. 
yet the miracle had happened. She and 
Charlotte had walked out of the loveless 
house, away from the domination of their 
father, their friendlessness, their hope- 
lessness, walked out into their dreams. 

Tom had said one night, out of a 
clear sky: “There’s the furnace. You see, 
I’m paying for the furnace. I couldn’t set 
up a house and still make the payments. 
The only way I could get married now 
would be to stay in my room at home 
and pay board for three or four months. 
But I don’t suppose any girl would do 
that, though I have a good reading lamp 
by my bed and my mother doesn’t pry.” 
He said all that in a humorous monotone. 
Then he looked at her pleadingly. “No girl 
would do that, do you think?” 

And here she was in Tom’s room. 
All the MacKails were friendly, and they 
all seemed pleased to have her there. 
Tom would say, “Come on now, Mrs. 
MacKail, got to go home!” and he would 
take her arm, and they would go up to 
this little room and sit here as if they 
were apart from the world. 

Yes, it was incredibly sweet being 
married to Tom. But she could not bear 
to have Charlotte look at Tom in that 
amused, speculative way, as if wonder- 
ing what it was that she, Nell, had seen 
in him. For he was all that her heart, 
that any woman’s heart, could desire. 
And yet she felt ever impelled to re- 
move that look from Charlotte’s eyes. To 
prove to her that Tom satisfied all her 
need, as Mark satisfied Charlotte’s own 

There were her father and mother, too. 
She hated to think of them alone in the 


“Married?” 


house next door. At least she and Char- 
lotte had furnished some sign of life in 
that No Man’s Land between their 
parents. She said to herself, “I'll have to 
go over there often.” 

She went as soon as she had made 
that decision. It was all just the same; 
there seemed no evidence that she and 
Charlotte had ever lived in this house. 

Her father said: “Well, well, can’t live 
without your music, eh? The MacKails 
are hardly what one would call a musical 
family, are they? Come along, I think I 
have time for a couple of numbers before 
my next lesson!” She had left her cello 
at home because the MacKail house was 
really too full for it. She took it out and 
played Mozart with her father. 

Charlotte was angry when she heard 
of Nell’s visit. “You oughtn’t to, Nell. 
You ought to cut quite free,” she said. 
“Nell, don’t be soft. You can’t be. We’ve 
been that way all our lives, suffering and 
standing it. Now we have a chance to live 
the way we want to. We’ve got to do it.” 

“T know,” Nell said. “Only it is harder, 
being right next door.” 


HEY lived next door for nine months. 

Nell didn’t mind, because of the won- 
der of being with Tom. And the Mac- 
Kails were kind. But all the time there 
was that feeling of necessity for some- 
how warming the lives of the two next 
door and the necessity for making Char- 
lotte see that she and Tom were happy. 
For that Charlotte would not believe. 

It would have been hard for Nell to 
tell anyone why it was such a necessity. 
The reason was grounded so deep in those 
years when they had clung together for 
comfort. Everything, everything they 
had shared then, their deepest, shyest, 
and most rebellious thoughts. And now 
Charlotte reached out with all her new 
and worldly treasures and went on shar- 
ing. She had so much to share. And 
Nell felt compelled to make her know 
she had something worth sharing, too. 

She had only to see Tom come down 
the street to feel a sweet relief, a warm 
and glowing happiness. But when Mark 
came into a room, force came in, dis- 
turbing the rhythm of things. Already he 
was pushing the company into expansion, 
putting life into it. He was taking care 
of Charlotte, too, buying her beautiful 
clothes, taking her to the theatre, to 
concerts. But to Nell it was as if he 
were doing it all to make a correct pat- 
tern and not for fun or love. And yet 
when he came into a room, his eyes 
always went to Charlotte. 

“Do you like to work for Mark?” she 
asked Tom. 

“Tike to? I don’t mind. He knows 
exactly what he wants. I don’t under- 
stand him, though. He seems like a man 
off Mars to me.” 

“What do you mean?” ; 

“Why, he has more energy than earth 
humans have. A bigger output, better 
designs, a bigger profit. He doesn’t know 
there is any world outside the plant.” 

“Yos, he does. He knows there’s Char- 
lotte.” 

Tom sobered. “Yes, I guess he does, at 
that,” he admitted. 

Then he gave her an odd, half-ques- 
tioning look, as if he would say some- 
thing further, but he did not. 

One day the two sisters walked down 
the one boulevard of their town, and 
Charlotte said: “It’s down the next street 
and over a block toward Leveridge. It’s 
the perfect place for you.” | 

Nell was more pale than was her wont, 
for she was expecting a child. So was) 
Charlotte; but Charlotte seemed as erect 
and slender as ever. They went into the | 
vacant house. There were a good fireplace, 
a high window, a little study off the! 
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living room. Nell looked at it and loved 
it, wanting it suddenly and intensely, 
feeling someliow that if she and Tom had 
this place, they could be proud and 
Charlotte could be proud of them. * 

“How much?” she said. 

“Seventy-five, and a bargain.” 

Nell went to the tall window, looked 
out into the green and quiet street. Her 
heart had stopped its excited beating and 
was disappointed and still. “It’s too much 
—fifty’s the limit,” she said, not turning, 
loving the house as if it were hers. 

“You know what I’d do?” Charlotte 
said abruptly. “I’d rent it now, this min- 
ute. I’d settle it. Once it’s settled, Tom 
won't mind at all. He’ll be relieved!” 

“No,” Nell said. “I couldn’t do that. 
V’ll bring him down to see it, but I know 
it’s too much.” 

They walked back to Charlotte’s house, 
and sat in the small room overlooking 
the Perrin garden. Sybil Perrin came 
in. She was thin and dark, with a brusk, 
accented voice and plain, expensive 
clothes. Charlotte’s lovely face became, 
abruptly, cold and even antagonistic, 
though she said politely enough, “Will 
you have tea with Nell and me?” 

“Thank you,” Sybil said briefly. She 
took the cup, sat down in the window 
seat. “I suppose it’s a maternity conver- 
sation and I shouldn’t intrude,” she went 
on. “Prospective mothers always amaze 
me by the number of feelings they have!” 

“Perhaps we’re abnormal,” Charlotte 
said, lifting her cup steadily, “but we 
were talking about a house. I'm trying 
to persuade Nell to rent a house down 
on Tenant Place. I think she will.” 

“No, she won’t,” Nell- said. “Not unless 
a miracle happens!” 

“Tt’s odd,” Sybil said. “All houses seem 
the same to me.” 

“Ah, but you see we're from the slums. 
It makes a difference,” Charlotte said. 

Sybil Perrin flushed. “I stopped in at 
Mark’s,” she said, “and there were two 
men there that Mark knows quite well. 
I asked them for dinner. All right?” 

“Oh,” Charlotte said. Then: “Of course. 
Tl tell Maisie.” 

“T told her,” Sybil said. “Well, I must 
do some letters. Pleasant to have seen 
you, Mrs. MacKail.” 

Nell smiled at her and said with her 
half-shy, half-abrupt voice, “I hope the 
baby will talk just like you!” 

Sybil Perrin stood silent an instant, 
and something about her silence touched 
Nell; but then she said crisply enough: 
“Tm afraid I won’t influence the baby 
much. I expect to be in Canada by the 
time it’s here!” 


GHEE said, when Sybil had gone: 
‘How could you! You can’t give her 
an inch or she'll take the whole place 
over. Inviting guests and ordering meals, 
indeed! But it isn’t her place, and she’s 
beginning to know it.” 

Nell pushed back her sandy hair, 
which always seemed too carelessly ar- 
ranged for this house, and said with 
good-natured malice: “You seem to think 
it’s so easy for me to be hard to our 
own folks. You don’t seem to do much 
about putting Sybil out. Not that I want 
you to. I like her.” 

Charlotte opened the windows onto the 
garden, stood in the doorway. She said: 
“That’s different, Nell. You don’t admire 
or want ‘to be like them. The truth is, 
Sybil Perrin is everything I’m not and 
want to be. I suppose I am jealous.” Her 
voice was a little hard, but it was in- 
timate, too. 

Nell was touched once more by their 
closeness. Charlotte’s words somehow 
made it more important that she and 
Tom have the house. 

She took Tom to see it that night. 
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“We can’t,” he said. “You know we can't, 
Nell. It isn’t only the seventy-five. We 
haven’t any ‘great expectations, and we 
aren't artists. Forty-seven-fifty won't 
cover parties such as they’re always hav- 
ing over here, or drinks, or concerts and 
plays.” They stood in the living room 
that was so charming. He suddenly put 
his hands on her shoulders and kissed 
her. “Won’t it be enough just to be by 
ourselves?” he asked earnestly. 

She drew closer to him, put her cheek 
against his. “Oh, Tom!” she said. 

But Charlotte went into Tom’s office 
and said: “Look here, Tom, Nell tells me 
you aren’t going to take the Tenant 
Street house. It’s important that you 
start in the right place. Tom, I could 
manage twenty of it, as a sort of present 
to the baby. Would you take it?” 

Tom said: “I’ve rented a place already, 
Charlotte. On Orlando Street.” 

“Orlando? That little dead-end street 
at the other side of town? Tom, you 
couldn’t!” 

“T have,” Tom said. 

Nell was faintly dismayed by the Or- 
lando Street house. But she did not 


say SO. 

The day they moved in, Nell walked 
down the street with Tom, her arms and 
Tom’s full of last-minute-remembered 
articles. Tom said, “We’re beginning.” 

“With a baby two months off?” Nell 
said tartly. 

Tom laughed aloud. “I’d like to kiss 
you, Mrs. MacKail,” he said. They were 
in front of the house, and Tom sud- 
denly deposited his bundles on the walk 
and kissed Nell. 

“<Tom!” 


ees went into the house. Their few 
pieces of furniture were deposited in 
the middle of the living-room, except for 
something new that they had not seen 
before. It was a new sofa, in an old Vir- 
ginia style, covcred in dull green. Nell 
stood looking at it with quick tears in 
her gray eyes. “Oh, Charlotte,” she said 
aloud. “It’s beautiful!” She ran her hand 
along the delicately carved back. “We 
will build our whole house around you.” 

Tom had put his packages down on the 
table, the somewhat marred dining-room 
table that they had bought second-hand. 
He said soberly, “I thought we would build 
our home around us.” 

Nell gave him a quick, apologetic smile 
and turned to her other small posses- 
sions; but her glance kept slipping, in 
spite of herself, to the sofa, lovingly. 

Tom began to arrange their belongings, 
to put up the one double bed, to hang 
their ruffled curtains. The paper was 
ugly, and the floors were rough and 
stained. Tom was very gay, shouting to 
her all the time. 

When it was at last in order, Tom said: 
“Sit down, Mrs. MacKail. Ill make you 
some coffee.” They sat at their own 
table—talking, planning. 

Suddenly Tom looked up, said: “I’ve 
a confession to make.” He reached over, 
turning her hand palm up, holding it so. 
She felt a little surge of love at his 
touch. “Charlotte wanted to help out on 
the Tenant Street house, and for some 
reason or other it made me mad—though 
she didn’t do it in any patronizing way, 
understand—and I said we had rented 
this house, when we hadn’t yet.” Nell 
laughed. “Maybe we could have managed 
the other place. But everywhere people 
are paying for things on time, straining, 


worrying, wearing things out before 
they’re paid for... . Nell, I can’t live like 
that.” 


“Who wants to live like that?” Nell 
said gently. Even as she said it she thought 
of the house on Tenant. She was ashamed 
that she’d thought of it; but she had. 


Then, before they’d even been able 
to buy linoleum for the floor or a decent 
coffeepot, the baby arrived. Nell had 
planned to go into a small, four-bed 
ward. But when she reached the hospital, 
she was taken to a private room and 
told that Mrs. Perrin had made arrange- 
ments. 

“Y’'m sorry,” Tom began stiffly, but Nell 
put her hand on his arm, and he was 
quiet. When they were alone, he said, 
“But, Nell—’ Ard then at some look in 
her eyes that went to the quiet, quiet 
room with its pale-green walls, as if it 
were sanctuary against her overwhelm- 


ing pain, he said quickly: “Get into bed, 


darling! Pretty nice of Charlotte!” 

Her heart’s gratitude went through the 
pain to him. She wanted to tell him how 
good it was of him to take it this way, 
when she knew he resented it, really; but 
she could not talk anything out, not now. 

He came every day, and he always 
brought her something—a tiny plant, a 
book from some second-hand store, once 
a very silly little book for a child. And 
every morning there was a note for her 
in the morning mail, something to tuck 
under her pillow and feel there sweetly. 
But all the two weeks she had a feeling 
of something waiting to be said, some 
acknowledgement of his consent to the 
acceptance of this room. 

Her father came to see the baby, bear- 
ing the gift of a lullaby he had composed 
himself. “Something for her to have for- 
ever and maybe get a little pride out of!” 
he said. He exhibited it to the nurses and 
the doctor, and—well, a couple of other 
patients he’d visited with while waiting. 

Tom had planned to borrow his father’s 
car to bring her home in the evening. 
But Charlotte came in the great Perrin 
car in the late afternoon and brought her 
home. It was Charlotte who carried the 
baby in. The first thing Nell saw were 
new bookshelves, built, certainly, by 
Tom. Then Tom’s eyes seeing Charlotte 
carrying the baby. ; 

“Oh, Tom!” Nell said quickly. “What 
a difference it makes!” 

Tom grinned, though the grin had been 
slow in coming. “This little section is for 
Liz’ books,” he said. He had taken the 
baby from Charlotte’s arms. 


pe weeks later Charlotte’s baby was 
born. It was called Annette and was 
like Mark. Nell’s Elizabeth was, curiously, 
like Charlotte, with a wondering little 
face and dark hair that was touched with 
auburn. Charlotte began at once to give 
presents to Elizabeth, whom Tom _ in- 
sisted on calling “Liz.” Soft little blankets, 
sheer dresses, fine woolen socks. 

One day Tom looked at Liz under the 
handle of the carriage. “Liz,” he said 
soberly, “you look like the Queen of 
Sheba. You don’t want to forget you’re 
a MacKail.” 

Nell said, “Tom, you don’t like it that 
Charlotte gives Elizabeth things.” 

He was taking off the small bonnet. 
“Well, no,” he admitted. 

“But, Tom, that’s selfish of you, isn’t 
it? You’d give her the same things your- 
self if you could.” 

“Tt don’t know that I would,” he said. 
“She’s no happier or healthier for all 
these ribbons.” 

“But so beautiful in them.” 

“Beautiful without them,” he insisted. 

Nell came over and stood in front of 
him. “I’m ashamed of you,” she said. 
“Taking the ribbons off your daughter 
through jealousy!” 

Then Tom stood up and dropped the 
bonnet to the sofa, took Nell into his 
arms. “You’re changing!” he said fierce- 
ly. “You’re going right away from me!” 
There was a look in his blue eyes she 
did not know. 
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Nell’s eyes filled with tears. “How 
could I go away from you?” she whis- 
pered. But she was frightened and con- 
fused. She wanted again, as she had 
wanted in the hospital, to make clear to 
Tom her feeling for Charlotte, but she 
could only cling to him, silent. 

She and Tom seemed very close for a 
time after that. Sometimes they took the 
baby and walked to the little park, sat 
by the pond. That was always sweet. 
To sit there in the dusk, with their baby, 
to feel the night coming down on their 
love. It was perfect, to be remembered 
forever. In this time Nell knew she could 
make her marriage something special and 
enduring. 

But one day Charlotte came to the 
house and said: “I’m having a party, and 
you're to come to it. It’s for all the 
people I’ve met through the Perrins.” 
She made a small face and said: “Now’s 
the moment I’ve got to show Sybil and 
Mark that I can do it. And the party is 
for you, too.” 

“Well, I think you’ll manage without 
me,” Nell said with loving dryness. “You 
know what my best dress is like.” 

Charlotte said: “Surprise! [ve got one 
for you.” 

“Oh, Charlotte, you can’t do that!” 

“‘T’ve done it, so you couldn’t say no. 
I couldn’t have a party without you. 
Wait—Il bring the dress in.” 

When the brown velvet with the gold 
belt lay against the green sofa, Nell 
nearly cried. “Well, of course, I’ll come,” 
she said. 

She hung the dress away and did not 
tell Tom about it. She did not tell him 
even about the party. She couldn’t seem 
to find the right moment. She did not 
tell him she was using a whole dollar to 
hire a woman to stay with the baby for 
the afternoon. 


ee day came and the party. She 
dressed, kissed Elizabeth good-bye, 
and then walked up the street toward the 
Perrins’. When she reached Charlotte’s 
house and saw the cars in the street and 
driveway, her heart began to pound. She. 
was conscious of her shabby coat, con- 
scious that she had not been able to have 
her hair waved. But soon the shabby 
coat was forgotten, and she was being 
introduced to a Mathewson, a Fielding, a 
Newton—not as an entertainer, but as 
the loved sister of Mrs. Perrin. The shin- 
ing crystal, exquisite old silver came to 
Nell’s senses like a poem. She thought of 
the few plated pieces she had, of how 
she had to borrow from the MacKails if 
the whole MacKail family came for a 
meal. Sybil Perrin said, “Sit by me, will 


-you, Mrs. MacKail?” 


During the meal Nell said, looking 
about at the lovely wall candelabra, 
candles lighted against the gray day, at 
the portrait of Mark’s great-grandfather 
over the mantel, “This is a lovely room!” 

Sybil looked at her and said: “I sup- 
pose it is. When I hear you say so in 
that voice, ’m sure it must be. But one 
summer I stayed in a farmhouse in Corn- 
wall, and the woman baked her own 
bread, and I used to help her sometimes. 
Her kitchen’s the only room that’s ever 
seemed really beautiful to me.” Her voice 
was so intimate past its difficult accent 
that Nell was touched. 

After luncheon, as they all sat about 
the fire, Charlotte said suddenly, “Do 
play us something, Nell!” 

Nell was startled. But there was some- 
thing in Charlotte’s voice that made 
Nell rise and go to the grand piano, sit 
down, and begin to play. The firelight 
made lights in the brown velvet and in 
Nell’s reddish hair. As Nell played, it 
came to her with a sort of shock that 
music. played to friends was something 


infinitely different from music played to 
employers. And she felt in the midst of 


friends. She saw Charlotte’s eyes on her in | 


unmistakable pride and satisfaction, and 
she knew Charlotte had planned just 
this. She felt for Charlotte a deep wave o. 
love and gratitude. 

When she came in at last, Tom was 
home. He looked at her in surprise, at 
the new dress and the shine in her eyes. 
“Haven't you got the wrong house, 
madam?” he said, taking out a half dollar 
and holding it to his eye as if it were a 
monocle. 

“Ym looking for a Mr. Thomas Mac- 
Kail,” she said. “Oh, Tom, P’ve had such 
a good time!” He still eyed her dress. 
She flushed a little, but she said: “I 
didn’t tell you about it because I knew 
you'd object, and I couldn’t make you 
see I had to take it. She bought it for 
me and brought it—and she really gave | 
the party to let me know her new| 
friends. And I do look nice, don’t I, Mr. 
MacKail?” 

“Yes,” he said, putting the half dollar 
away and speaking soberly. “Yes, you 
look incredibly beautiful.” 

As they ate, she tried to tell him about 
the party, but he only eyed her quizzical- 
ly. And she realized that she should not 
have gone to the party. 

But only a few days after that one of 
Charlotte’s new friends phoned and 
asked Nell for a luncheon and matinee. 





After that it seemed to be taken for 
granted by everyone that Nell MacKail | 
should be invited whenever Charlotte | 
Perrin was. 


io. night Charlotte said to Mark as | 
they were dressing to go out, “Mark, 
Tom’s good as a designer, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, good enough. Why?” | 

“He hasn’t had a raise since he’s been | 
there.” 

“T thought at Christmastime, perhaps, 
he might have a small boost.” 

“T wish he were an officer or head of | 
his department or something.” 

“MacKail?” Mark said, raising his dark 
brows at her in the mirror. “Why, he’s a 
good routine man, but he doesn’t have 
any executive ability.” 

“Well, why couldn’t he be the head of 
designing? They really have a tough 
time, Mark.” 

He turned from the mirror and said: 
“Look here, wasn’t there something once 
—something about relatives? Oh, I know 
you excepted Nell. I like Nell, too. But 
Tom’s something else again. The Perrin 
Electrical is one place that isn’t going to 
carry a lot of useless, high-paid officers.” 
He reached for his coat and slid into it. 
He looked very sharp and handsome in 
evening clothes. Then he said suddenly: 
“Sometimes, Charlotte, I almost hate that 
fellow. He’s so sure of himself. I mean 
without any reason. He’s nothing, really 
—he’ll never be anything. And yet he 
acts as if he were somebody. He acts so 
contented with his nothingness.” 

Charlotte said: “I know. Sometimes I 
feel almost like that about Nell.” 

Charlotte said to Nell: “I’m working 
on Mark for a raise for Tom. He ought to 
have it, but Mark’s like stone when it 
comes to the company!” 

“Oh, don’t do that, Charlotte!” 
said, embarrassed. “We get along!” 

Saturday afternoons Tom was free, and | 
Nell always stayed at home. She and_/| 
Tom sometimes went for a walk; some- | 
times Tom worked in the little scrap of | 
garden and she helped him or sat watch- 
ing him while the baby played on the | 
grass. It was always Tom’s day. 

Then one Saturday Charlotte called 
her and said: “Nell, they’re going to play 
off the tennis matches here this after- | 
noon. About two we'll start.” | 





Nell 
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“But, Charlotte, you know—” 

“Yes, I know it’s Tom’s afternoon off,” 
Charlotte said impatiently. “It’s Mark’s, 
too. Tom might play golf or do some of 
the other things men do. Anyway, it’s 
the only afternoon everyone can come.” 

“All right, I'll come,” Nell said. She 
didn’t quite look at Tom as she told him. 
“TJ hate to go when you're at home,” she 
said, “but it would mess it up so for 
everyone else if I refused. I'll hurry 
right home after the matches.” 

Tom didn’t answer. She came over and 
put her cheek against his. “I hate to go!” 
she said again. 

“All right, all right,’ he said almost 
absently. 

When she went, Tom called after her, 
“Good luck!” but all the time she played, 
she felt her face burning at his rebuff, 
thought of words to justify her going. 

It was toward the end of the match 
that she began to feel sick, and knew 
without proof but without doubt what 
the sickness presaged. 

It was hard to tell Tom. But he seemed 
to have forgotten his impatience and in 
fact had the supper half-ready and Liz 
in a clean dress when she came home. 
She told him as they sat at the table. 

“Tt’s too soon after Liz,” he said. _ 

“Oh, I feel all right,” she said. 
“Only how we'll pay for it!” 

“Oh, babies always manage to 
get paid for,” he said. “I won't 
worry about that. And Id like a 
big family. ’ve always thought I 
would, anyway. Only when it’s 
you, Nell, who has to be sick and 
suffer so much—I don’t know. 
You're pretty necessary to me, my 
girl!” 

“Am I, Tom?” She was surprised 
to find herself on the verge of 
tears. The unhappiness of the af- 
ternoon was gone. : 

She felt more ill than with Eliz- 


and they’d fit this supper. We could do 
it on time, if you didn’t have such 
principles!” 

The next night he came in with the 
dishes. “Well, I’ve sold my principles to 
impress the Perrins!” he said, but he 
said it lovingly and helped unpack and 
wash the bright dishes. When they were 
all clean, Nell stood looking at them and 
thought of the exquisite English china of 
the Perrins, of the Limoges plates at 
Esther Mathewson’s. She wished sud- 
denly that Tom hadn’t bought them. They 
were, after all, cheap dishes. 

The night of the party, when she 
opened the door, Nell saw, with a sinking 
heart and an awful feeling of having let 
Charlotte down, that they were all in 
dinner clothes. It seemed to Nell for the 
first few moments that she couldn’t go 
through with it, that this dinner was 
a nightmare, that Tom’s careless clothes 
were the clothes of a tramp. Then she 
thought: “Tom’ll be hurt, worse than I 
am. Because he doesn’t really like them.” 
And she felt suddenly stronger. She went 
for the coffee, and Sybil Perrin was in 
the kitchen talking with Tom. 

“T’vye been wondering if I were ever to 
get acquainted with Tom,” she said. “I'd 


THE KEEPER OF THE INN 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


HIE DID not know whom he had turned away! 
There was no room that night in Bethlehem, 
And so two pilgrims sought the kine and hay— 
Alas! There was no other place for them. 


' THE keeper of the inn closed fast his door 


Tom and 1 would really rather have fun 
than progress!” Mark smiled at her. 

And then the awful, the most dis- 
astrous thing happened. The bell rang. 
Jchn Desmond Rivers came in with a 
loul but suave: “Well, well, a party? I 
don’t intrude, I hope!” 

Nell just let her glance slide toward 
Charlotte and saw that Charlotte’s mouth 


‘was thin and cold, her eyes still with 


fury. Nell knew she had to meet this 
occasion; but for the instant her feet 
would not move, her voice would not 
sound, and the sickness that had threat- 
ened her all day swept over her. 

Before she found her voice, Tom said: 
“Intrude? Certainly not! Come right in, 
Father Rivers, and let me present our 
friends. Miss Perrin, this is Nell’s father. 
Mrs. Mathewson... .” 

“But I’ve met Mr. Rivers,” Esther 
Mathewson said coolly. “How do you do? 
I used to take music lessons of Mr. 
Rivers,” she explained. 

“Indeed, yes!” John Rivers said. “And 
it really is a pity you did not develop 
your talent further. Marriage seems to 
curb genius, especially that of women. 
My daughter Charlotte was doing very 
well on the violin, but now she gives 
herself over to social affairs—” 

Tom gave an embarrassed crow 
of laughter and said: “Nell plays 
the cello, you know, and I—I do 
quite well on the harmonica!” 

There was a relieved burst of 
laughter, and Sybil Perrin drew 
John Rivers off to the sofa, sat 
down beside him, and said: “Tell 
me, what did you think of the 
Brahms concert Friday night?” 
Everything became all right again. 

When it was all over and Nell 
lay in bed, Tom slid his arm under 
her shoulders. He didn’t talk, and 
the evening continued to buzz 
through her head—the tall candles 





And greeted all the guests who filled his house. 
“IT have no room,” he said, “for any more,” 
As on the hearth he laid green olive boughs. 


in the copper holders on the 
shabby table, the bean pots, Sybil 
Perrin, in severe and beautiful 


abeth, but she did not complain; 
she hung onto that sense of hap- 
piness regained. She did for a time 


all the things she had been in the 
habit of doing, going with Tom to 
see her people, his people, seeing 
Charlotte and Charlotte’s friends. 

One day Tom said: “You never 
seem to return the invitations you 
get, Nell. Shouldn’t you?” 

She hesitated, seeing the room 
instantly with the eyes of, say, 
Esther Mathewson. “We haven't 
very much room here,” she said lamely. 

“You wouldn’t mean it isn’t good 
enough?” he suggested bluntly, 

She tried to laugh. “Well, it’s different.” 

“I think it looks pretty grand for two 
just starting out,” Tom said. 

She remembered suddenly Charlotte’s 
advice about managing to make even this 
place acceptable. She heard herself say: 
“Well, Pll have a baked-bean supper 
some night. Some night soon.” 

“That would be fun, I should think.” 

“Husbands, too,’ she went on, spurred 
by the look in Tom’s eyes that she 
wanted washed away. 

All her thoughts for two weeks went 
into that party. It must be a very casual 
affair, but right, as if she knew better if 
she wanted better. An off-moment for 
the elegant. But this effect could not be 
obtained without a little money. 

Tom brought home four copper candle- 
sticks that-he had picked up in a second- 
hand store for a few cents. “How would 
these do?” he said. “The color’s right to 
go with the baked beans!” ; 

“Oh, Tom, they are right!” she said. 
“The wooden sticks were so horribly 
cheap-looking! Tom, do you think we 
could possibly manage that set of 
Czechoslovakian dishes? They’re so gay, 


HE DID not know! 


begun to think that you were a myth!” 

Tom was lifting the beans out. “’m no 
myth!” he said, grinning a little at Sybil. 
Then he said: “How would you like to 
carry these beans in, Miss Perrin? You’d 
look so decorative at it. And Miss Perrin—” 

“Yes?” she said, taking the bean pot. 

“Help me keep Nell from overdoing, 
will you? Our family’s increasing again, 
you know, and I think Nell’s apt to keel 
over any moment!” 

Nell’s cheeks burned. “Tom!” she said 
sharply. Then she stopped at that odd 
look in Tom’s eyes again. 

Sybil seemed to be carrying the party 
on her slender, haughty shoulders. It 
became very gay. Even Mark seemed to 
be having a good time. He came to her 
once in a corner and said: “That was a 
good supper. We ought to have a good 
time oftener, hadn’t we? But once you 
put your nose to the grindstone, you 
don’t take it off. I hope you understand 
about Tom’s place at the office?” 

Nell felt a sudden surge of anger at 
him, for not admitting how good Tom 
was. But she pulled her jagged nerves 
into line, looked straight at Mark with a 
twinkle in her eye, and said: “Oh, that 
was all Charlotte’s idea! She’s always 
wanting me to get on in the world. But 


(To be concluded) 


... And since then, I and you 
Close the heart’s door, unmindful of His plea. 
Ah! Like the keeper of the inn, we, too, 

Snap bolt and bar, and turn the heavy key! | 


black velvet, carrying in the bean 
pot, her father’s handsome, bold, 
willfully insensitive face in the 
doorway, Tom’s cuffs, worn a little 
above the hem. I’m so tired. I could | 
die! her body and mind said. Still 
Tom said nothing, only held her 
close. And all that money gone, 
gone, gone! her mind said. 

But the next morning things 
seemed different. Nell was glad she had 
had the party, proud that it had gone off 
well. And it did seem to have made Nell 
definitely one of the crowd. Enid Lorrie 
phoned. “How about digging that lanky, 
good-looking husband of yours out of do- 
mesticity long enough to come to our 
Thanksgiving dance at the club?” she 


said. 

“Tom? Oh, he wouldn't!” Nell said. 
“Tom scorns the antics of all you idle 
capitalists, you know!” 

Tom only grinned when she told him. 
“Look here,” he said, “how could I go 
and bring the final disgrace on the Per- 
rins because of no tails? Answer me 
that.” 

“You could get tails. We’d squeeze it 
out somehow.” 

“Tails and a baby in the same year?” 

“Tom,” Nell said hesitantly, “we 
mustn’t get narrow. It—it’s like living in 
a little mole hole in the dark!” 

“Woman, I live in a light so bright it 
blinds me. I’ve got a house with a Vir- 
ginia sofa. I’ve got a job. I’ve got a baby 
girl that’s beautiful and smart at the 
same time. And I’ve got you.” He took 
her in his arms, and she pressed her 
cheek hard against his. 

Then he whispered, “Or have I?” 
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A luxurious gift! Evening in Paris 
Perfume, Face Powder, Talcum 
Powder, Lipstick and Single 
Loose Powder Vanity $5.00 

s ted 


Evening in Paris Perfume in sulk 


tasselled purse flacon, Face Pow- 


der, Rouge and Talcum Powder 
In smart glass shaker . $2.95 


























Evening in Paris Perfume and H 
Face Powder, that is famous be- i 
cause it’ stays on, stays clear, stays 
simooth( meg fo ste 
Evening in Paris Perfume with f ; 
its own atomizer, Eau de Cologne, | 


Face Powder, Lipstick, Talcum, 
Rouge, Sachet . . $7.7 | 












Smart Daubette to carry in purse, 
after a design by a famous Paris 
jeweler. With extra-size Evening 
in Paris Perfume . . $1.75 


Purse flacon of Evening in Paris 
Perfume and a bottle of sparkling, 
delicately fragrant Evening in 


Paris Eau de Cologne 95¢ 
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Your heart is full of good will; your arms are full 
of packages. The house teems with secrets, tissue 
paper, spicy smells, relatives, and family jokes. You 
hum carols and hang holly. You like red things for 
Christmas, so you dangle lipsticks from the tree, 


tuck gay nail polish into the toe of a stocking. You 


Fur Coat and Hat from Russeks 





like presents with an air of luxury, so many of the 
packages you wrap contain bath salts, seented dusting 
powder, sparkling bottles of cologne, or toilet water. 
You shop for beauty kits that will be used happily 
for many days to come. And, of course, you give 


perfume—but more about that on the next pages 





HE most fascinating charac 
istic of perfume is its powgt 
create illusion. Shrewd 
directors have used it, ag 
used music in the old 
screen days, to stimulate the 
stars’ emotions so that they would 
play a scene more wholeheartedly. 
Many of the glamour girls them- 
selves are enthusiastic perfume col- 
lectors. Their dressing tables are 
crowded with sparkling* bottles, and 
they constantly experiment and add 
to their perfume lore. They use scent 
to conjure up an atmosphere just 
right for the time, the place, and the 
man. ; 


STAR’S CHOICE. But they have their 
favorites, even as you and I, and their 
preferences tell something about their 
inmost personalities. Unconsciously 
reflecting her own magnetism, much 
deeper than beauty, Bette Davis 
always comes back to a certain mag- 
netic perfume. Another favorite mir- 
rors her refreshing sincerity; it is an 
old-fashioned eau de cologne with a 
lemony freshness. 

The verve of Anne Shirley and 
Rosemary Lane is expressed by their 
choice of perfumes with a carnation 
overtone. Ginger Rogers, complex 
spirit that she is, wavers between 
spice and sweetness, and confesses to 
an equal love for carnation and gar- 
denia. Carole Lombard also likes 
pungent pinks and carnations, but at 
times uses only a glamorous blend, 
which happens also to be the pet of 
Joan Crawford and Jane Wyman. 


Are you romantic, exotic, or 


shy? Are you more like Hedy 


Lamarr or Ginger Rogers? 
Whatever type you aré, there 
is a perfect perfume for you. 
The December Beauty Clinic 
Guide describes perfumes new 
send 
Mur- 


rin, Good Housekeeping, 57th 
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n affection for lavender hints at 
Wfaureen O’Sullivan’s unaffected can- 
dor, while Greer Garson’s gentleness 
is revealed by her preference for vio- 
let and her favorite blend of rock- 
garden flowers. And just as you would 
expect, exotic Hedy Lamarr likes a 
lush aroma of tropical flowers. 

And how about you, star in your 
own right, playing a leading role in 
your own circle? Perfume is impor- 
tant to you because it lifts you out of 
a prosy routine, gives you that 
dressed-up feeling, makes you feel 
gay and confident. And men like it. 
There is no denying that the right 
perfume makes you seem more than 
ever the right woman to the man in 
your life. 


A PERSONAL TEST. Now, since your 
reasons for using perfume are inti- 
mate and individual, your choice 
should be quite personal. You may, 
of course, use a perfume because a 
discriminating friend recommends it 
to you. Or you may follow the choice 
of a screen star who looks like you 
and plays the kind of role you would 
like to live. But the best way is to 
rely on the dictates of your own nose. 
If you are a bit undecided about a 
scent, buy the smallest quantity you 
can, and submit it to a leisurely per- 
sonal test. 

Perfume your palms and the tips 
of your fingers with it, so that the 
aroma will float about you as you 
move your hands. After an hour or 
two, do you like it even better than 
when you first smelled it? Has it de- 
veloped a richer, more alluring odor 
on your skin? Are you tempted often 
to cup your palms over your nose to 
get the full fragrance? If your answer 
to these questions is “Yes,” the per- 
fume is sure-fire for you. 

Must you use an expensive per- 
fume or none at all? By no means. 
Those treasures of moderate price, 
well known and widely used, have 
become famous precisely because 
they enchant so many noses. Repeti- 
tion does not blunt their charm any 
more than the million blossoms of 
June cheapen the scent of a rose. So 


BY RUTH MURRIN 


don’t turn thumbs. down on a good 
perfume merely because 
around. 


It’s THE FAsHION. Carnation is the 
flower of the moment, and the blends 
that get the most applause have a flir- 
tatious quality—this, possibly, be- 
cause of the craving for gaiety in an 
uncertain world. There is a nostalgic 
trend, too, a tendency to look back 
to the sweet security of the Eighties, 
and the girl who wears a tiny veiled 
hat and a Victorian dress is as likely 
as not to waft the breath of violet, 
sweet pea, or heliotrope. Probably 
because the scent of pink clover or 
apple blossoms whisks one back to 
idyllic days in the country, even arro- 
gant noses sniff these old-homestead 
perfumes appreciatively. Gardenia is 
still high in favor, and the Old-South- 
Gone-with-the-Wind type of thing— 
magnolia, tuberese, and honeysuckle. 

‘Among the new blends you can 
find almost anything you like. The 
fashion, as I said, leans to the light- 
hearted and flirtatious variety. But 
there is anew one with a royal name 
that has a luscious, fruity odor with 
a fascinating suggestion of incense or 
wood smoke. There is a new twilight 
perfume, soft and seductive as the 
evening fragrance of an old garden. 
For your outdoor dates, you will like 


a casual, carefree newcomer because 


of its fresh, clean, tangy scent. 

They all have their charms, and 
with them, if you choose them wisely, 
you can star your nicest self in a 
charming setting. 


Madeleine Carroll looks so much like 
a flower herself that it is no surprise 
to learn she likes flower scents most 
of all. She says: “I am fond of per- 
fumes that remind me of English gar- 
dens. I like all flower odors, but my 
favorites are mignonette, hyacinth, and 
honeysuckle.” Her favorite perfume 
trick—one she learned from an aunt— 
is to pour a few drops on cotton, pat 
this on her skin, then tuck the cotton 
in her bra. She has an imposing col- 
lection of perfume, including many 
exquisite modern blends. Here she is 
trying several enchanting new scents 
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FOR AN ANGEL 
Can you help me find the right gift for a friend who is 
really an angel, but who is difficult to please because she 
is so fastidious? Something that is luxurious, but not too 
frightfully expensive? 


Like any other woman, your friend probably loves 
scented preparations that take the daily bath out of the 
duty category and make ita delight. Why not give her a 
large jar of bath salts or a big box of dusting powder 
with a fat puff on top? 

Or, if you feel more expansive, you might give her one 
of the attractive sets pictured on this page. At the right 
is a perfect gift for an angel—a demure box, which opens 
to disclose on its lid a three-dimensional angel with 
shining wings. The box contains toilet water, bath cubes, 
and dusting powder, perfumed with jasmine or golden 
orchid. 

Below is another charming set, scented with April 
violets. It consists of soap, dusting powder, bath tablets, 
and cologne from a well-known English house. Just 
sniffing them makes you feel as fresh as a spring morning. 


CUTICLE CHEWER 
Ever since childhood, I have had rough cuticle. The 
jagged edge tempts me to bite it off, and I suppose this 
increases the roughness. Is there any way I can have smooth 
cuticle and still do all the housework for a family of four? 


In a comparison count of mannerisms that annoy other 
people—especially men—nail biting, and cuticle chewing 
are right at the top of the list. So for the sake of the im- 
pression you make, as well as your own pride, you should 

conquer this habit. 

B today to break the vicious circle—make your 

‘ims so smooth that you will lose that nervous desire 

n. One little grooming habit will help you 

ng else. It is this: at least twice a day 

your hands, push back the cuticle with the 

el. This loosens it, removes dry particles, 
the line smooth and even. 

on many times a day, and at night rub a 





































rich cream into your hands and nails, and leave it on 
all night. Be very gentle in your manicure, and use the 
scissors to cut cuticle only when absolutely necessary. 
Use mild soaps as much as possible for household 
cleaning, and wear work gloves to protect your hands. 


BUFFING NAILS 
For several years I have been using a powder polish 
and buffing my nails vigorously—sometimes until they 
feel hot. Now they are not so lustrous and strong looking 
as they used to be. Is the polish to blame? 


The polish is probably harmless, but too strenuous 
buffing is not good for your nails. You should never 
polish them until they feel hot or stroke too energeti- 
cally, because in doing so you may injure the nail at 
the matrix. Instead, buff lightly, working in a vertical 
direction, as the professionals do, from root to tip. 


BLACKHEADS 
I am just out of high school, and I have a skin problem 
that bothers me. My skin is fair and very clear except for 
my nose. No matter what I do, it has large pores. Right 
after I wash and cream my face, they are clean; but soon 
they get black, so that I look as if I have blackheads. Can 
you suggest a remedy? 


Use a grainy cleanser or a complexion brush lightly 
on your nose about twice a week. Study your diet. Are 
you eating too large a proportion of bread, potatoes, 
and sweet things and too few fruits and greens? If so, 
a change will benefit your complexion. I think, too, that 
you should not use an oily cream on your nose after 
washing. At your age the skin is usually normal or 
somewhat oily, especially down the center of the face, 
and you should not make it more oily by creaming it. 


ROUGE STANDS OUT 


No matter how sparingly I use it, my rouge always 
seems to stand out. Is the color wrong? 


Cream rouge stands out less than dry rouge. Apply 
stingily, blend well, wipe off excess with cotton or tissue. 
The shade must harmonize with your coloring. 
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A page dedicated to Christmas giving — to the filling of lists to the full 


and of hearts to overflowing. Select leisurely from this page of new — and 
any fine shop will fill your order. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 















QUEEN MARY is 
traditional — Christmas treasures ... 





“A Gifts for Men Priced to $3.25. The famous Yardley 
Sf} Shaving Bowl, gift-wrapped in gay array, $1. After Shav- 
y ing Set of Lotion and Talc, $1.50. Gentlemen’s Package 
») of Shaving Bowl, After Shaving Lotion, Invisible Tale, 
{ $2.85. Travel Kit of Shaving Cream, Lotion and Talc, 
$3.25. Traveller Shaving Bowl, $1. 
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Gifts for Women Priced to $5. Single Compact, $1.10. 
Yardley’s English Lavender in lovely gift-wraps, $1.10, 

; SX $1.50 ($2.50 in de luxe decanter). Set with Face Powder, ° 
AIAN SS Lavender, Lavender Soap, Sachet, Vanity, $5. Yardley’s ‘ 
Leh a new triple Compact, $3.75. Beauty Traveling Kit, leather- , 
AK, 7 Ss, like case, $3.50. Lotus Lavender, $1, $1.85 and $2.50. 
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Gifts of Regal "Bond 
Street."’ A truly distin- 
guished perfume in gift 
sizes, $2.50, $4.50, $8.50 
and $13.50. An exquisite 
box of Dusting Powder, 
$1.50. A new Toilet 
Water, $1.50. De luxe 
Compact and Lipstick, 
gift-boxed, $4.50. 


ie y 620 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
33 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 
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Gifts for Homes and Hostesses to $3.95. De luxe Lav- 
\% ender Bath Powder, gift-wrapped, $1.35. Set of Laven- 

’ domeal, Bath Dusting Powder and Lavender Soap, $3.95. 
English Lavender Soap, the international luxury, box 
of 3 large tablets, $1. Set of Lavender Blossoms Sachet 
and English Lavender, $1.95. Charmingly unusual Lav- 
endomeal, gift-wrapped with ribbon, $1.75. 
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Ann PageSalad Dressing: Creamy-smooth, 
delicious. Made with more of the good in- 
gredients that go into a truly fine dressing. 
Ann Page Preserves and Jellies: Pure. 
Made to yield the full natural flavor of each 
delicious fruit. 

Ann Page Olives: Plump, meaty beauties 
imported from Spain’s finest groves. Plain 
or pimiento stuffed. 


Where pantry shelves boast stocks 
of Ann Page Foods, you can be plumb 
certain that the lady of the house is 
both a good cook and a very wise shop- 
per. For Ann Page Foods are truly 
fine things to eat...so “homey” in 
downright good flavor, so brimful of 
nourishment. .. yet priced so they’re 
easy on the family budget. 

The A&P you know so well as 
your neighborhood grocer is also one 
of the world’s foremost makers of fine 


foods. Among the many good things 


FINE FOODS AT A SAVING— 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY A&P 





Ann Page Sparkle Desserts: Six delight- 
ful pure-fruit flavored Gelatin Desserts. Also 
chocolate and vanilla Ice Cream Desserts and 
smooth, rich Puddings. 


Also 24 other delicious Ann Page Foods! 
...from Cereal to Ketchup, Chili Sauce and 
Mustard...to Beans with Pork and Prepared 
Spaghetti. All of first quality! All priced 
thriftily! All tested and approved by Good 


Housekeeping Bureau. 


to eat from A&P’s own modern, sci- 
entifically equipped food factories are 
Ann Page Foods. Because A&P both 
makes and sells these foods—and thus 
eliminates many usual in-between ex- 
penses—savings are made to be shared 
with you. Thus A&P can offer such 
superb things to eat as these Ann Page 
Foods at really low, money-saving 
Prices. 

Try Ann Page Foods today. 
Double your money back if any Ann 
Page Food fails to satisfy in any way. 


SOLD ONLY AT A&P FOOD 
STORES AND MARKETS 


a card from Mrs. Atwell Reid. It said: 
“My dear Mrs. Baker: Will you go over to 
Strawberry Hill and break the news to 
Jennifer as early as you can—as gently as 
you can?” 

As I looked up from it, I saw Felice 
standing at the foot of my bed, her black 
eyes on the tumbled bed next to mine. 

“Mademoiselle Anne had a restless 
night, n’est-ce pa$, madame?” 

A thin film of ice congealed along my 
spine. I think at just that moment I be- 
came as convinced as the colored servants 
belowstairs that Felice Marin was a 
devil. How else could a simple statement 
of an obvious truth be so paralyzing? 

“Felice!” I said sharply. 

She looked at me with those tight, sharp 
eyes as cold as a snake’s. “All I demand, 
madame,” she said quietly, “is to be al- 
lowed to go back to France. She is dead. I 
warned her. I cannot help what has hap- 
pened. I only want to go back to France 
—nothing more. I must have money to go. 
If you will say that to—’ She stopped. 

“To whom shall I say it, Felice?” 

“Say it out loud anywhere, madame. 
They will understand.” 

“That’s what’s called blackmail in this 
country, Felice,” I said, as calmly as I 
could. “It’s pretty dangerous.” 

We looked at each other for a long time. 

“T want to go back to France, madame,” 
she said quietly. 


I DRESSED and started to go into the 
hall, and stopped. I could hear the slow, 
kindly voice of John Michener, and Mr. 
Abbott’s, slow but hardly kindly. They 
were in Phyllis’ room across the hall. 
“Tt beats me how anybody could walk in, 
with a crowd of people around,” Mr. Ab- 
bott said, “with a long string of moss in 
his hand, and nobody notice it. He must 
have got it from the avenue and come 


straight up here. They tell me downstairs — 


Miz’ Lattimer had most of it taken off the 
trees this side. It gave her the creeps, she 
said. And they were all out in back, ex- 
cept you and this Brad.” 

“Pm afraid I killed a very rich client, 
in case you think I did it,” John Michener 
said composedly. “As for Brad, he expected 
to marry the girl again. People don’t cut 
off their noses so thoughtlessly.” 

“Not unless they’re fools—or drunk,” 
Mr. Abbott said. “They tell me he’s been 
hittin’ the bottle right hard lately. 

“No,” he continued, “it don’t look so 
hot for Rusty. But good Lord, ’'ve known 
that boy’s family all my life.” 

The door closing on that sentence was 
symbolic, in some way, of the whole in- 

_ vestigation that was to follow. It seemed. 
to me that every time they came to an 
avenue that would seem open, they closed 
it quietly, saying, “Good Lord, ’'ve known 
that family all my life,” and that settled 
that. Yet somehow I trusted John Mich- 
ener, trusted him when I wouldn’t have 
trusted any of the official policemen. 

I slipped downstairs and through the 
empty hall, and stopped on the river porch, 
startled for a moment by the contradiction 
of it all: the blue river beyond the golden 
fringe of marsh, the flaming banks of 
azaleas, and the golden first yellow of the 
live oaks, silvered high up with pale, 
streaming moss. It wasn’t the setting for 
raurder. 

I went on through the rose garden to 
where the fringe of wood began. There was 
a bridle path there, and I kept to it until 
I came to a huge oak alone in a sudden 
clearing. About its roots was a pile of 
moss. It didn’t lie rolled as if the wind 
had blown it, or clinging, a feathery co- 
coon, to a piece of dead branch as if it 
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had fallen there. It was torn from a low 
limb, the single strands still hanging like 
raveled threads above it. 

I stood for a long time looking down 
at it. Then I bent over, picked it up, and 
tossed it up into the tree, my hands shak- 
ing a little. 

Not far beyond the oak the path wound 
down to the river bank, and suddenly I 
could see Strawberry Hill’s chimneys. 
Soon I reached the white gate, and the 
high, green wall of camellias. In front of 
the gate was a moss-dripping oak, and 
under the tree was a gray tomb, its 
crumbling heraldic sculpture sprigged 
with delicate fern and goatsbeard, brown 
fungus indenting the figures “1692” carved 
over the door. Jennifer had had to pass 
this to get back to the desolate, mangled 
house, whose secret she kept locked tight 
in the tomb of her own heart. 


I PUSHED the gate open and went out of 
the jungle into the prim garden. An old 
colored woman smoking a cherry pipe 
looked at me with hostile eyes. 

“Nobody home,” she said flatly. 

“Tell Miss Jennifer that Mrs. Baker is 
here, and that I’d like to see her.” 

She shook her head. “Don’t nobody live 

ere. 

Just then the door opened behind her, 
and Jennifer came out. 

“T’ve heard about it,’ she said evenly. 

“Your mother asked me to come and 
break the news gently.” 

We sat down on the steps, Jennifer 
looking straight ahead across the garden. 

“Did you find my shoe?” she asked. 

i didn’t answer that. “I saw you leave 
the house with your aunt’s lcather box.” 

She still didn’t look at me, but two spots 
of color burned over her cheekbones. 
“Then I can expect the police any minute 
now?” 

“No,” I said. “I haven’t told them. And 
no one knows it.” 

“Someone does,” she said. There was a 
little catch in her voice. “Somebody was 
in the arbor as I came through.” 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t matter. You 
see, Phyllis took the wrong box, the wrong 
papers. My aunt had to have them back. 
She had to. They were her—intimate pa- 
pers. She was almost out of her mind when 
she found they were gone.” 

It was difficult to imagine the little old 
lady in that time-stilled room above us 
as anything but calm and self-contained. 

“It was pretty awful, really,” Jennifer 
said. “I’ve never seen her disturbed or 
upset, ever in my life. She has a kind of 
inner peace. And I’d—I guess it sounds 
funny, Diane, but—well, there’s not any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to keep anyone from 
destroying it. Not anything.” 

I didn’t dare look at her. Only the very 
young can be so passionate and so selfless 
and so serious without seeming naive an 
humorless. I was disturbed, too. “Any- 
thing,” the way she said it, meant just 
that. And Phyllis Lattimer was dead. 

“T can’t understand Phyllis’ not giving 
the papers up,” I said, after we’d sat there 
for a while. “Did you ask her for them?” 

“T met her coming back to Darien, when 
I was on my way to get them. Aunt Caro- 
line had started to tell me something. We 
were talking about marriage. She hadn’t 
brought up what Phyllis said about Brad. 
I hoped she’d forgotten it, because—well, 
it wasn’t true, of course. I mean, I like 
Brad; but he doesn’t want to marry me, 
and I certainly don’t want to marry him. 
Aunt Caroline was in love with Dr. John.” 
She hesitated. “You’ve heard about it?” 

I nodded. 


“Tf you live alone in the past, things 
in the past don’t die. Aunt Caroline still 
‘reads’ his letters. She can’t see them, and 
the ink’s faded; but she knows the feel 
of them, and she knows every word in 
them by heart. When she asks for that box, 
it almost breaks my heart.” She turned 
her head away quickly. “Yesterday she 
said: ‘If you are very much in love, Jen- 
nifer, I don’t think divorce should stand 
in the way. There are worse tragedies, 
my dear, than divorce. Will you hand me 
my box?’ I got it. I couldn't tell her it 
wasn’t Brad, just then.” 

I nodded. I could still see her the other 
day when Miss Caroline spoke of her mar- 
riage and her children. 

“I got her the box. When she opened 
it, she was so pale I thought she’d .. . gone. 
Then she said: ‘Jennifer, you must get 
that other box. Mrs. Lattimer took the 
wrong one. You must get it at once.’ 

“Phyllis was driving in her gate as I 
drove out ours. I told her my aunt had 
found she’d taken the wrong box by mis- 
take, and could I come up and get it. She 
said, ‘No.’ Then she laughed. ‘My dear 
child, your aunt’s material is priceless. 
Charleston will simply love it. I didn’t 
know what to do. She went on, and just 
then Mother drove up. I shouldn’t have 
told her, but I did. She said she’d see 
Phyllis. I came home and waited, and then 
drove back down to the gate. A colored 
boy told me Mother’d returned to town. 
I drove to the service station by St. An- 
drew’s and phoned. She said she’d talked 
to Phyllis, and that Phyllis would return 
the letters before dinner.” 

“And what did you do?” I asked. 

“What could I do?” she said helplessly. 
“I came back and told Aunt Caroline that 
Mother had seen Phyllis and that she’d 
send the box. Aunt Caroline said, ‘Your 
mother is a fool.’ She’s never liked her 
very much, you know.’ She wrote a note, 
and sent Rachel’s boy over to Darien. He 
came back and said Mark, the butler, had 
taken the note to Phyllis, and she’d return 
the box as soon as it was convenient— 
she had guests.” 

“Maybe your mother doesn’t know about 
Dr. John’s letters,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes, she does,” Jennifer replied 
shortly. “She just doesn’t realize you can’t 
go on forever playing both ends against 
the middle.” 


HS was silent a moment. Then she 
said: “Don’t think I’m not fond of my 
mother, and that I don’t feel terribly sorry 
for her. I do. She was in love with John 
Michener, you know, and she married 
Father. And after Father . . . died, people 
thought Mother and John would marry.” 

We'd got away from the business of the 
letters. But I could imagine very well the 
hours that had elapsed in the room up- 
stairs until Jennifer had at last gone over 
after them herself. 

Then she said: “When I got home with 
Aunt Caroline’s box, she was too faint to 
do anything but nod and keep patting it. 
I was just getting ready to go to bed when 
I heard a car. I put on my dressing gown 
over my dress and came downstairs.” 

I stared at her, open mouthed. 

“Tt was Brad,” she whispered. “He came 
to tell me Phyllis was dead. I don’t know 
why. He hadn’t seen me—because I'd seen 
him.” 

My heart was a cold, heavy lump in the 
pit of my stomach. It was the note, Miss 
Caroline’s note that I’d held wadded in 
the palm of my hand when I fainted, that 
had brought Brad to Strawberry Hill. 

“He just stood on the porch, in front, 
looking at me,” Jennifer went on. “Then 
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he said: ‘Phyllis is dead, Jennifer. The 
police have been out. I knew you'd want 
to know.’” She didn’t look at me. “I went 
back upstairs. Aunt Caroline was sitting 
up in bed. All the papers were out of 
the box, scattered all over the counter- 
pane. ‘They’re gone, Jennifer, they’re not 
here!’ she kept saying, over and over again. 
‘You must get them, at once. It’s impor- 
tant!’ She stopped. “That’s why I went 
back,” she said simply. 

“Did you find them?” 

She shook her head. “I didn’t know 
where to look. I got back here and sat 
down in the hall for a minute. Then, all 
of a sudden, I saw something under the 
door. It was a packet of letters—someone 
had put them there.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know. I hadn’t seen them till 
then. I took them upstairs. Aunt Caroline 
cried—it was the first time I’d ever seen 
her cry. Then she held one of them out 
to me, and told me to read it. There was 
a note with it. She told me to read that, 
too.” Her voice was no louder than the 
whispering wind in the pine tops. “You 
must understand, Diane! You know Phyllis 
—there wasn’t any other way! Oh, how I 
wish there had been!” 

I’ve never heard a cry so low and poig- 
nant, or so heartbreakingly resolute. She 
bent her head forward. Suddenly she 
straightened up like a shot, listening. 

“Somebody’s coming,” she whispered. 

She heard the car long before I did. 

“Don’t you padlock the gate any more?” 
I asked. 

“T left it open for Mother yesterday. I 
usually leave it open when I’m home.” 

She was still listening, glancing now 
at the garden gate. It swung open in a 
moment, and Brad Porter came through. 


HE hesitated an instant, seeing me sit- 
ting there, before he came on. I had 
the feeling that he’d have preferred my 
not being there, and started to get up. 

“Don’t go, please,” Jennifer said quickly. 
“Hello, Brad.” 

“Hello, Jennifer . . . Diane.” He looked 
like a man who’d planned under other cir- 
cumstances to say something quite differ- 
ent. He stood a little awkwardly. 

“Have they found out anything yet, 
Brad?” 

“T don’t think they want to find out very 
much,” he said shortly. He shrugged. “Ab- 
bott and your friend John Michener had 





me on the carpet this morning.” 

“What for?” I asked. 

Jennifer’s blue eyes had shuttered ever 
so warily. 

“It seems they don’t believe Phyllis was 
going to marry me again, when she’d di- 
vorced Rusty.” 

Jennifer stiffened, and I was appalled. 
She hadn’t, of course, heard any of that. 

“Divorce?” 

Brad looked at me silently for a mo- 
ment. “I’m interested in this for two rea- 
sons,” he said then. “Three, to be frank; 
but since we’re not being frank, we won’t 
go into the third. First, I was fond of 
Phyllis, and I’d like to see the guy that 
did this get what’s coming to him. Second 
...” His eyes met mine steadily. “Or I 
guess you'd put it first, pal. I don’t want 
the local Gestapo pinning this on the first 
ex-husband they get their hands on. And 
what’s more, I think there’s something 


| screwy about the whole setup, and I’m 


going to bust it wide open.” 

He looked down at Jennifer. 

“Why don’t you loosen up, sister? You 
know all about it, don’t you?” 

“No,” Jennifer said. Only the sharp 
| throb of the pulse in her throat showed 
| she’d been steeling herself against that. 
“I guess they don’t teach little girls 





at St. Michael’s what happens to them if 
| they don’t tell the truth,” Brad said. “Well, 
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Tll shove. You aren’t coming, Diane—or 
are you?” 

I got up. “Yes, I think I am,” I said. 
“Good-bye, Jennifer!” 

At the gate, through the clipped walls 
of glossy-leaved camellias, I looked back. 
She was still standing at the foot of the 
steps watching us. 

“T thought Phyllis was cockeyed when 
she said that kid was out after Rusty,” 
Brad remarked soberly. 

“T still think she was,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t try to fool me, would 
you, honey?” e 

“No,” I answered. “I’m not saying I 
don’t think she’s in love with him. I’m 
saying I don’t think she was out after 
him.” 

He nodded, to my surprise. “That’s the 
weak point in the old capacity-for-sac- 
rifice theory. If you’ve got it, somebody’s 
always going to let you use it. That’s what 
they’re doing to Jennifer.” 


“N7OU’D better go back North,” I said. 
“First thing you know, you'll be 
wanting to marry the girl.” 

He shook his head. “She couldn’t afford 
me, Diane.” 

“T think you’re a complete louse, Brad.” 

“Just a realist, Diane. You want to go 
on up to Darien?” 

“I suppose I ought to,” I said. “I’m about 
as popular as the cholera.” % 

“Little Anne?” 

I nodded. “She’s another of you realists.” 

He shrugged. “She’s scared pea green, 
is all. And don’t have a heart-to-heart 
talk about Jennifer with her.” 

I must have looked a little startled. 

“Anne thinks it’s Jennifer’s fault Colle- 
ton doesn’t marry her,” Brad went on. 

“Why on earth?” 

“Because if Jennifer would persuade 
old Miss Caroline to go into town, and sell 
Strawberry Hill and the stuff in it, every- 
thing would be lovely. They say the fur- 
niture and pictures are priceless.” 

“Oh,” 1 said: 

“Maybe she’s right. Anyway, they’re 
all pretty sore about the way Jennifer 
guards the old lady. Anne knows that 
when Miss Caroline dies, Colleton won’t 
even get a gout stool out of the place. You 
know about him killing his father there?” 

I nodded. 

“Actually,” Brad went on pensively, 
“Colleton’s the one person who hadn’t any 
reason for doing away with Phyllis.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She was going to smoke Jenny and old 
Miss Caroline out of Strawberry Hill. She 
and Anne and Mrs. Reid had it all fixed. 
Wasn't that why Phyl got you down here?” 

“Something of the sort,” I said. “And 
why doesn’t he marry Anne anyway?” 

“Money,” Brad said laconically. “He 
can’t afford to marry and support his 
mother, too. That’s why Mrs. Reid is so 
anxious to sell the place. Also, she told 
me once that if somebody bought it and 
got it out of the way as a romantic, tragic 
spot, so people weren’t always talking 
about it, he’d get over it. He was only 
fifteen when it happened, not legally re- 
sponsible actually.” 

“I wonder if anybody can ever forget 
killing anybody,” I said. 

He didn’t answer. He was looking up 
Phyllis’ lovely avenue of oaks. 

“You could wipe it off the surface of 
your mind, I should think,” I said. “But I 
shouldn’t think whoever murdered Phyl 
could ever really forget it. When -he 
walked under the moss—” 

“For God’s sake, shut up!” Brad said 
hoarsely. His face was quite pale. 

He let in the clutch abruptly, and we 
shot forward into the oak avenue. A long 
streamer of moss hit against the wind- 
shield. As he swerved the car a little to 
avoid it, I shuddered. 


There were three cars in the drive in 
front of the portico of Darien. As Brad 
drew up to let me out, Mr. Abbott, John 
Michener, and Dr. John came out of the 
house, Dr. John, in his rusty, green-black 
coat, ancient Panama, and flamboyant 
black-ribbon tie, looking old and fragile. 

“Yq like to speak to you, Mrs. Baker,” 
Mr. Abbott said. “Will you step into the 
library, please?” 

Brad waved to me, spun around in the 
drive, and disappeared down the avenue. I 
went inside and through the door at the 
right. Mr. Abbott closed the door and sat 
on the edge of the old desk. 

“You saw a good deal of Mrs. Lattimer 
the last three days, I believe, Mrs. Baker,” 
he said. “I understand she telegraphed for 
you to come down. What for?” 

I hesitated. I didn’t want to blaze a trail 
straight to Strawberry Hill. “We were 
very old friends,” I got out—a little lamely. 

“You mean she didn’t have anything 
special on her mind?” 

I shook my head. 

Mr. Abbott pulled a telegram out of his 
pocket. “She wired you: ‘Come down in- 
stantly darling I need you terribly love | 
Phyllis.” Surely, Mrs. Baker, that looks | 
like she had something on her mind?” | 

“If you knew Phyllis Lattimer, it | 
wouldn’t sound so,” I said. 

“But it sounded urgent enough to you | 
to make you fly down the next day.” 

“T always fly if there aren’t any moun- 
tains in the way,” I retorted. 

He frowned. “She wanted you to come | 
down because she was having trouble with 
her husband. Wasn’t that it?” | 

“Tt certainly was not,” I said. “The whole 
divorce business came out of a clear sky, 
so far as I’m concerned.” 

“But you told Mr. Michener she told 
you she was going to get a divorce?” 

“That was yesterday afternoon, after | 
she’d seen him. I couldn’t have been more | 
surprised.” Which was true, certainly. 


Mé&: ABBOTT leaned forward. “Mrs. | 
Baker, are you asking me to believe 
you and Mrs. Lattimer—old friends as you 
were—spent those three days together | 
without her telling you all her troubles | 
and just what she figured on doing?” 

“Pm not asking you to believe anything, 
Mr. Abbott,” I said. “I’m merely telling 
you she did not tell me until after she went 
into Charleston yesterday that she in- 
tended divorcing Rusty.” 

“She didn’t tell you she was opposed to 
this farming idea of Lattimer’s?” 

“She’d always regarded that as a bit of 
amiable idiocy.” 

He looked at me a long time. “You were 
here at dinner night before last?” 

My heart sank. I nodded. 

“You didn’t hear the knock-down drag- | 
out they had—that ended with him leaving | 
the house and not coming back all night? | 
The Frenchwoman heard it. It’s funny you | 
didn’t.” | 

“They had a set-to,” I said. “Is there any | 
married couple that doesn’t?” 

“Most of them don’t have set-tos that | 
end in murder, Mrs. Baker,” Mr. Abbott | 
remarked placidly. 

“They were on very good terms in the 
evening when I came out,” I said, as con- | 
vincingly as I could. And instantly realized | 
that that was a mistake. 

He caught me up at once. “After she’d 
plowed up his field and made arrange- 
ments to get a divorce, Mrs. Baker? With- 
out telling him about it, either, if we’re to 
believe what he says?” He looked at me | 
steadily. “And there’s one other thing. 
This Frenchwoman, Felice. What do you 
know about her?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “Except that she’s been 
with Mrs. Lattimer ten years or more. She 
was loyal and efficient, and got on very 
well with her.” 
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He looked at me again, for an uncom- 
fortably long time, Then he got up. “Just 
call me, Mrs. Baker, when you decide 
there’s no use beating about the bush any 
longer. I guess you don’t know murder’s 
a dangerous business. If I was you, I'd 
watch my step. Maybe you could know too 
much, Mrs. Baker.” 

He closed the door. 

As I went into the hall, I heard a quiet 
step and glanced around. Felice, her black 
eyes like a pair of storm signals, halted 
abruptly. Then she came forward, every 
inch the lady’s maid again, except for 
those angry eyes. 

“Is madame staying for lunch?” 

I shook my head. I wanted to get away 
from Darien instantly and never come 
back as long as I lived. 

I went quickly out onto the pink-washed 
flagstones. Mr. Abbott, John Michener, 
and old Dr. John were standing by Mr. 
Michener’s car, talking earnestly. I looked 
back. Felice was flying up the stairs on 
soundless feet. Something cold stirred in- 
side me. She’d always been a strange sort 
of person. Now she seemed to me a defi- 
nitely enigmatic and even terrifying one. 

I hurried across to the three men. “Are 
you going into town, Mr. Michener?” I 
asked. “Could I go with you?” 

“Surely, Miss Diane.” 

I got in. The car moved around the 
drive and under the oak avenue, Dr. John 
beside Mr. Michener in front. 

“‘T've been wanting to speak to you, 
Miss Diane,” Mr. Michener said. I caught 
his eyes in the mirror—kindly, but so 
shrewd and searching as you wouldn’t be- 
lieve. “I’m interested in Brad. Phyllis 
talked to you. Did you get the idea she 
intended marrying him again?” 

“No, I certainly did not,” I said. 

“Well, she talked to me at considerable 
length yesterday in my office. I asked her 
what she planned to do after she divorced 
Rusty. She said she had no plans. She 
didn’t mention Brad at all. In fact, I can’t 
believe she had the remotest intention of 
marrying him again.” 

“T can’t either,” I said. 

He nodded. “That’s why I can’t quite— 
well, it makes Brad’s story interesting.” 


I SUDDENLY thought of something. 
The old gentleman sitting in the front 
seat had left Darien with Brad the night 
before. That meant he must have gone to 
Strawberry Hill with him, too. Did Mr. 
Michener know that, I wondered? I wanted 
to ask, and I didn’t dare. I still wanted to 
keep all of it away from Strawberry Hill. 

We crossed the Ashley River bridge, 
turned into Ashley Avenue and left along 
Broad Street. Mr. Michener pulled up at 
the post-office curb. 

“Til let you out here, if you don’t mind,” 
he said deliberately. “There’s Brad now. 
Going into my office, I expect.” 

I glanced across Charleston’s Mason 
and Dixon line. Brad’s tall figure was dis- 
appearing into the narrow square. Sud- 
denly I felt as if ’d got involved in a 
game of cat and mouse. I looked at the 
little doctor, chattering Gullah to a grin- 
ning old Negro, her kinky head turbaned 
and stuck with sulfur matches to keep 
the ghosts away. If I could only under- 
stand him, I kept thinking. Why hadn’t 
he told them he and Brad had gone to 
Strawberry Hill? He couldn’t have known 
Jennifer had been at Darien. Was he, too, 
I wondered, wearing a sulfur match in 
his hair—keeping a modern specter away 
from the old ghost-ridden house? .. . 

“Man brings nothing into this world, 
he can take nothing out of it.’ The 
words, intoned within the crowded, hushed 
walls of St. Michael’s, beat their moving 
cadence in my ears. The Eighth Com- 
mandment, gold-blazoned above tlie chan-= 
cel rail, left an after-image on the retina 
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of my mind. Phyllis had taken nothing out 
of the world; but she had left a terrible 
shadow in it. I sat, head bowed, in the 
box pew beside Rusty and Anne Lattimer. 
Mr. Abbott’s eyes moved from face to face 
in the darkened church. It seemed inde- 
cent, some way. And the thing that dis- 
turbed me chiefly, he didn’t seem aware of 
—the white, marble-hard face of the girl 
who sat beside her mother, her eyes on the 
prayerbook in her lap. 

Jennifer, I thought, hadn’t wanted to 
come here. We left together, she and I. 
Her shabby car was parked down toward 
the Battery, and we walked along, saying 
nothing till we got to it. 

Perhaps it was what Brad had said, 
perhaps something else; but all during 
the day I'd been worried about Jennifer. 
As we came to the car, I said: “I’m being 
pretty officious, Jennifer—but I don’t like 
to think of you at Strawberry Hill by 
yourself. If Brad’s right, and you do 
know more about—all this than you’re 
telling, it isn’t safe.” 

“No one knows I know,” she said quietly. 
“Brad was just taking a shot in the dark. 
Anyway, if they did know—” her voice 
caught a little— “I’d be perfectly safe. It 
—it doesn’t concern me, any of it—really.” 

I looked at her. She did know, then. 
And if Brad had just taken a shot in the 
dark, he’d hit something. And a wounded 
thing in the dark is a dangerous thing. 


“7 OU don’t understand, Diane. For it 

isn’t a simple thing. You mustn’t ever 
tell anyone what Brad said. It isn’t safe for 
you. If I do know, nothing in the world 
would make me say I know.” 

“Not even if the evidence Mr. Abbott’s 
piling up against Rusty—” I began. 

She turned her face quickly so I couldn’t 
see it. “Oh, don’t!” she whispered. “It 
wasn’t Rusty! He had nothing to do with 
it! You mustn’t say such a terrible thing!” 

“Tm not saying it,” I said evenly. “Mr. 
Abbott is. Brad is. All I’m saying is, will 
you let them go on saying it until it’s too 
late, and Rusty’s—” 

She stopped me with a quick, desperate 
hand on my arm. “You don’t understand, 
Diane!” she cried, her voice intense and 
vibrating. “I can’t help myself. There’s 
nothing I can do, nothing!” 

“Not even if they send him to prison— 
or the electric chair?” 

“Not even then,” she whispered. “Not 
anything! And Rusty’d understand!” 

Jennifer released my arm abruptly. She 
was looking down the street. I glanced 
around. Her brother Colleton and Dr. John 
were coming toward us. Jennifer put in 
the ignition key and waited. Colleton 
nodded to me and leaned forward. 

“Look, Jennifer,’ he said brusquely. 
“Why don’t you get Mrs. Baker to go out 
and stay with you tonight?” 

‘Tll be glad to,” I said. 

“Colleton’s right, Jennifer,’ Dr. John 
put in. 

A flicker of alarm shot through the 
girl’s eyes. I knew she didn’t want me out 
there. They hadn’t any right forcing her 
to seem rude and ungracious. 

“Why don’t you drive me round to the 
Villa?” I said. “We can talk it over.” 

Colleton’s dark eyes met mine for an 
instant. “Mother doesn’t think Jennifer 
ought to be out there alone,” he said. 

“It’s quite unwise,” Dr. John said. 

Jennifer reached over and opened the 
car door, and I got in. As we moved off, 
she said, “You must think ’m very rude.” 

I shook my head. “But if you could stand 
it, I think you’d be wise to have somebody 
out there with you, in spite of everything.” 

“This is different,” she said quietly. 
“And—well, you mightn’t be safe, if any=- 
body thought—” She shook her head. 

She sat there running her gloved fore- 
finger around the wheel. Suddenly she 


said, “Phyllis wanted you to try to get | 


Aunt Caroline’s furniture for her, didn’t 
she?” 

I nodded. 

“Brad’s been trying to get it for her, 
too,” she said. “He doesn’t know I know 
it. He never mentioned Phyllis.” Her red 
mouth twisted in a wry little smile. “Well,” 
she went on abruptly, “there isn’t any 
furniture. Only what you saw.” 

I didn’t say anything. There was noth- 
ing I could say. 

“Or did you guess it?” 

“Vaguely,” I admitted. 

‘Did you tell her?” 

The faint emphasis on the “you” inter- 
ested me. “No,” I said. ‘I didn’t.” 

“T wonder how she found out,’ Jen- 
nifer said. 

“Does Brad know?” 

“No, I’m sure he doesn’t. He’s never 
been in the house.” 

“Do many people know?” 

She shook her head. “Rusty. But he 
wouldn’t have told her. Anne doesn’t. No- 
body does except us—Colleton and Mother 
and me.” She hesitated. “And Dr. John. 
He must know. He’s never said so. Only he 
bought the ribbonback chair at a sale in 
New York. That’s how we happen to have 
it. He just came out with it one day and 
left it. Of course, Aunt Caroline doesn’t 
know. That’s the whole point.” 

The color burned, a dull faint shadow, 
in her face and throat. “She can’t ever 
know, you see,” she said simply. 

“Who sold it?” I asked. 

“Mother. She had to, of course. My father 
invested Aunt Caroline’s money and his 
own, and lost practically every cent of it. 
Mother didn’t know it until after he— 
died. Aunt Caroline idolized him, and 
Mother didn’t dare tell her.” 

“But how could she sell the things with- 
out your aunt knowing?” 

“Aunt Caroline was in the hospital. 
Mother probably thought she’d never 
come out. She was over seventy, and so 
delicate. We needed the money horribly. 
When they found out Aunt Caroline was 
going to get well, Mother was almost 
frantic. She couldn’t tell her—it would 
have killed her. And then it turned out 
Aunt Caroline couldn’t ever walk more 
than a step or two again; so she could 
never go downstairs. And Mother kept 
putting off telling her until it was too late 
to do it, ever. It’s an awful thing to say, but 
I know Mother keeps praying she’ll die 
and release her. I feel so desperately sorry 
for both of them. ... 


You see, I was there when my father 
—died. They sent Colleton away to 
school. Nobody ever said anything. Then 
one day at my school a girl a little older 
than I was got provoked with me for some- 
thing. She said, ‘My brother’s not a mur- 
derer, like yours.’ Aunt Caroline taught me 
after that. I never went back to school.” 

“Children are so horribly cruel,” I said. 

She smiled unhappily. “It’s what they 
call tragic irony, I guess. Because it was 
Anne Lattimer who said that.” 

“Does Colleton know it? That she said 
it, I mean?” 

She shook her head. “He was away at 
school. I never told anyone but Aunt Caro- 
line. It was too terrible. I never even 
told her who it was that said it. And I 
don’t suppose Anne remembers it. 

« | , And even that’s not all,” she went 
on after a moment. “Aunt Caroline doesn’t 
know Darien was sold. She thinks Mother 
built a small house on it and Phyllis 
rented it.” 

“How can she?” I asked. “Didn’t she 
have to sign papers?” 

She nodded. “But she’s quite blind. She 














thought she was signing a long lease. Oh, 
it isn’t so terrible as it sounds, Diane. I | 


mean what Mother did. She had to—don’t | 
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| you see? To keep Aunt Caroline and Col- 
leton and me from starving. And I know 
she thought it was only a year or two 
before all the property would be ours.’ 

“And instead it’s been eleven.” 

“And may be eleven more. And Mother 
doesn’t know now that Aunt Caroline’s 
made another will. It’s all right, because 
she’s left everything to me, and Ill share 
what’s left.” 

“Does Colleton know about that?” 

“Yes. I thought he ought to, and he un- 
derstands. You see, we’ve spent all our 
lives taking care of Mother and Aunt Car- 
oline. It’s been a staggering responsibility. 
You can’t imagine how difficult adults 
are, these days.” 

A quick smile flashed through her eyes 
and lighted her face with an infectious 
gaiety that I’d never suspected. 

“So you see,” she said, “that’s why I’m 
ungracious and inhospitable about Straw- 
berry Hill, not because I can’t stand my 
mother and am trying to get all my aunt’s 
property for myself, the way you'll hear 
if you stay around a while.” 

Under her calm there was a wistful 
quality I hadn’t thought of her as having. 
She was just a child, really. It struck me 
suddenly what years of loneliness she’d 
spent out there in that desolate house, 
living in constant fear of trespassers and 
of friends, too—alive and warm and young 
in a company of ghosts, dead ghosts and 





live ones, without a single sulfur match 
in her curly hair to save her from them. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m going to Strawberry 
Hill with you if I have to sleep on the hall 
sofa.” 

“But it’s so primitive!” 

“Darling, ’'m just so Spartan it’s nau- 
seating.” 

“Tt’ll come-in handy at Strawberry Hill,” 
she said, with her quick, radiant smile. 

I didn’t wonder that Rusty was in love 
with her. He must have been the only 
one who’d got much of a glimpse of her 
real self. 


GHE switched on the ignition and let in 
the clutch. We rounded the drive into 
South Battery and drew up in front of 
the Villa, where I was staying. I saw the 
quick change in her eyes as we stopped. 
Anne Lattimer was coming down the white 
steps. For a moment we both thought— 
I suppose both hoped—she’d pass without 
seeing us. But she didn’t. She crossed the 
parking strip to the car, looking unhap- 
pier than any human being I’d ever seen. 

“I came to ask you to come back out 
to Darien, Diane,” she said. Her voice had 
the warm cordiality of a fly inviting a 
spider to lunch. “Rusty wants you espe- 
cially. ’'m sorry if I seemed rude last 
night.” She was looking at me, but seeing 
Jennifer. The anxiety in her eyes was not 
concerned with me in any way. 

“She’s coming to Strawberry Hill to 
stay with me,” Jennifer said calmly. 

Anne’s jaw dropped. 

“It’s kind of you,” I said. “If there’s any- 
thing I can do—” 

“Tl tell him,” Anne said blankly. She 
hesitated a minute, looking at Jennifer. 
“Has—Mr. Abbott been around to see your 
mother?” 

Jennifer’s face was a little pale. “I don’t 
know. Was he—?” 

“Felice had a long talk with him while 
we were at lunch. Mark heard her telling 
him that a box of papers Phyllis had was 
missing, and that she’d heard your mother 
and Phyllis having a row about them in 
the afternoon, and your mother’d flown 
out of the house very much upset.” 

“Felice’s crazy,” Jennifer said. 

“She may be,” Anne replied. “But she’s 
making a frightful lot of trouble. She told 
Abbott that the night before Rusty had 





asked Phyllis to divorce him, and she’d 
refused, and Rusty stormed out of the 
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house and didn’t come back all night. And 
Phyllis had said she’d see him in hell 
before she’d divorce him, and nothing 
could make Felice believe she’d changed 
her mind.” She stopped, breathless, look- 
ing from one of us to the other, her thin 
face desperate. 

“Rusty says he doesn’t know anything 
about a box of papers. Felice says that’s a 
lie, because she heard him tell Phyllis she 
had to return them at once. Phyllis said, 
oh, all right, if that was the way he felt 
about it, she would. But later she told 
Felice she wouldn’t give them up for all 
the rice in South Carolina.” 

Anne Lattimer bit her lip until it was 
white. Jennifer sat there, tense and silent. 

“Look, Jennifer.” Anne’s voice was 
pleading. “Will you see Colleton, tell him 
I'm sorry, I didn’t mean any of the things 
I said? I was angry, and hurt. Ask him 
to come and see me—will you?” 

“If I see him I will,” Jennifer said 
shortly. “I’m going back to Strawberry 
Hill. We don’t have a phone. Why don’t 
you call him up now?” 

“Tm afraid to, they’re watching every- © 
thing we do,” Anne said wretchedly. 

Jennifer’s eyes kindled like dark sap- 
phires under a light. “Why should you be 
afraid?” she said sharply. “You and Col- 
leton were together all evening, weren’t 
you? Mr. Michener said so.” 

Anne’s face went a little paler. “Yes,” 
she said. “Yes, of course we were.” 

“Then don’t act as if you weren’t. You’d 
better get your things, Diane.” 

Anne had gone when I came back with 
my bag. Jennifer was sitting behind the 
wheel, staring straight ahead. 

“Look, Diane, would you do something? 
Go in and phone to the house. If Colleton’s 
there, tell him he ought to see Anne right 
away. If he’s not, tell Mother, and tell 
her it’s important. Would you mind?” 

“Not at all,” I said. I hurried back inside 
and put in the call. 

A dusky voice answered. “No, ma’am. 
Mist’ Colleton ain’ here. Miz’ Reid she 
just gone out. Ain’ nobody here, ’cept 
Mist’ Abbott. He waitin’ foh Miz’ Reid.” 

I put down the phone, my hand trem- 
bling a little. Felice had done what all the 
rest of us had tacitly committed perjury 
to keep from doing. Trying to involve her 
dead mistress’ husband, and to take her 
spe out on a country and people she 

idn’t like, she had touched the Achilles 
heel of Strawberry Hill. How vulnerable 
it was only the Reids themselves knew. 


WENT back to the car. “They aren’t 

home, either of them,” I said. 

The quick alarm in her eyes startled me. 
“What else?” she asked quietly. 

“Mr. Abbott’s there, waiting for your 
mother.” 

“Well, I guess that’s that,” she said. 
“The sooner we get to Strawberry Hill 
the better. We'll go out Tradd Street, and 
lll see Dr. John. He’ll give Colleton the 
message.” 

We turned into Meeting Street, with St. 
Michael’s white steeple shining out be- 
yond the rusty, pillared portico of the 
South Carolina Society building. It’s one 
of the world’s glorious streets. I never 
enter it without thinking again that if 
it were all of Charleston, it would still 
be worth going half around the globe to 
see, and to walk down in early spring—to 
know that men were once, and still are, 
civilized, and to smell the nostalgic air 
full of flowers and the pungent fragrance 
of roasting coffee. 

After a block or so we stopped in front 
of one of the famous so-called “single” 
houses. A silver plate under the brass 
knocker said “John Norton, M.D.” 

Jennifer hesitated. “You drive on a lit- 
tle,” she said. “I’d just as soon he didn’t 
know you were going out with me. He’ll 


pester the life out of you when you get 
back about how Aunt Caroline looks and 
feels. I'll just be a second.” 

Id be glad, I thought, to tell him about 
Miss Caroline—we don’t have many such 
faithful lovers where I come from—but I 
took the wheel and continued along the 
narrow street. In a minute she came back. 

As we turned into Cannon Street and 
out the causeway toward the Ashley River 
bridge, she said, “It’s funny, isn’t it, the 
way people’s loyalties get all mixed up?” 

I nodded. The sun going down behind 
the low fringe of trees beyond Folly Island 
filled the air with a kind of mauve trans- 
lucence that makes Charleston at sunset 
different from any of the rest of the world. 

Jennifer’s eyes were fixed on the 
streaming traffic. “Sometimes I wonder 
what it is that makes people choose the 
way they do,” she said. “Take Aunt Caro- 
line, when it came to choosing between 
her family and Dr. John. And Anne and 
my brother.” 

“T don’t suppose you’ve thought about 
Jennifer and Rusty,” I said casually. 

“TI suppose they’re really what I was 
thinking about.” 

“How long have you two been in love 
with each other?” I asked. It was pretty 
brash, I suppose; but there it was. 

“T’ve adored Rusty all my life,” she said 
simply. “I don’t know that he cares any- 
thing about me, really. He’s never said so. 
Ever since they’ve lived at Darien, he’s 
helped me. I wanted to farm, and he 
helped me with that, and marketing, and 
he gave me a couple of heifers that weren’t 
good enough for his herd—at least that’s 
what he said. We were just—well, sort of 
neighbors, until one day last spring.” 

We were going through that lovely 
stretch of great live oaks that makes the 
river road suddenly an enchanted spot. 

“One day we were down looking at the 
old break in our marsh. I slipped on a soft 
spot, and he caught me and got me on 
firm ground again. And—” She shrugged 
her slim shoulders. “Well, that quick it 
was all different. We both knew it. It was 
like—well—” 

“T know, darling,” I said. 

“We didn’t say anything. He quit coming 
over every day, and I began letting Brad 
take me to parties when I had to go. I 
don’t think anyone ever knew it. I never 
knew whether Aunt Caroline guessed it. 
She never asked why Rusty didn’t come 
to see her the way he used to, so maybe 
she did guess. He still came once a week or 
so; but when I was away mostly—or if I 
was at home, he didn’t stay long.” 


We: CROSSED St. Swithin’s Creek and 
the rustic bridge. She got out and went 
to unlock the gate. I saw her stop, and then 
bend down and pick up the padlock and 
chain. I drove in as she pushed the gate 
open. She closed it behind us and got back 
under the wheel. 

“Somebody’s broken the padlock,” she 
said, her blue eyes troubled. She didn’t 
say anything more until we got to the old 
weatherbeaten portico with its blind win- 
dows and barricaded door, and the pedes- 
tal with the nymph’s feet forever fast. The 
drive was empty. 

‘Let's go around,” Jennifer said then. 
“Rachel will get your bag.” 

Her face was still troubled, kindled with 
a guarded anxiety halfway between fear 
and anger. She glanced up at the two great 
brick chimneys, and down at: the grass 
underneath. It was trampled a little. 

“We've had visitors,” she said. 

I followed her through a high hedge of 
thorny cassinas tangled with jessamine. 
We turned in the gate into the garden. 
One of the colored women—the less 
ancient of the two—was sitting on the 
steps. She got up as we came. 

“This is Mrs. Baker, Rachel,’ Jennifer 
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said. “She’s going to stay with me a few 
days. And who’s been here?” 

“Mist? Michener an’ th’ gentlem’n used 
be married t’ Miz’ Lattimer,” the old wom- 
an answered. “They was lookin’ fo’ th’ 
foreign ’ooman. Nobody cain’ find her no 
place. They say tell you they goin’ bring 
*nothah lock fo’ th’ gate.” 

“That's funny,” Jennifer said slowly. 
“What made them think she’d be here?” 

The next instant I saw her lithe body 
go suddenly taut, her eyes fixed with a 
quick dismay past me on something across 
the lawn. I turned. It was Felice. She was 
peering over the white gate. She glanced 
behind her. Then she almost ran toward 


| us. Craft and cupidity, sharpened by fear, 


were in her bright, narrowed eyes and 
etched in the deep, nervous lines from her 
nostrils to the corners of her mouth. There 
was something else, too—a bitter loneli- 
ness that made her tragic, but in some way 
even more terrifying. 

She seemed scarcely aware of me. Her 
whole racked soul was concentrated on 
the dismayed girl beside me. 

“Mademoiselle!” Her voice was urgent, 
desperate. “I need money. You will give 
it to me. I will not say what I know. I will 
go back to France. Five hundred dollars 
is all I want, mademoiselle!” 

Jennifer’s face was pale. “I haven’t got 
it, Felice,” she said quickly. “I’d give it to 
you if I had it—oh, believe me, I would!” 

The Frenchwoman recoiled, her thin 
face working violently, her eyes blazing 
into Jennifer’s. “Mademoiselle, you do 
not understand! I will tell them every- 
thing! It was you who stole the letters! 
It is you he is in love with! It is you he 
comes to see! It is to save you—this house, 
the miserable lie you tell, the secret you 
will not tell—that you have murdered 
Madame so she could not tell! I know it 
all, do you understand? I will tell it!” Her 
voice had risen to an hysterical scream. 
“T will tell—” 

“Stop it!” 

A man’s voice cut through that dreadful 
mad flow like the lash of a whip. Felice 
jerked her head back, staring wildly at 
the porch. Rusty Lattimer was standing 
there, his blue eyes as cold as steel. The 
next instant he was down the steps. 


“(ET out of here.” He spoke quietly. But 
they tell me a cobra doesn’t make 
much noise, either. “Quick. Do you hear?” 
For a second the habit of obedience 


| paralyzed her body and her tongue. Then 


she broke loose again. “I will not go until 
you give me money! You do not dare let 
me tell them what I know!” 

She turned, malignant eyed, her thin 
forefinger shooting out at Jennifer. “She 
is the one! She will suffer!” 

Rusty’s hands gripped her arms. She 
tore at him, kicking and screaming. 

“Oh, give her the money, Rusty!” Jenni- 
fer cried passionately. “For pity’s sake, 
give it to her and let her go!” 

Silence sharp as a knife cut the air. 
Felice stood motionless, her black hair 
streaming, her face a corroded mask ex- 
cept for those black, fiery eyes. Rusty’s 
hands dropped abruptly. He looked at 
Jennifer, his face still hard as a rock, his 
eyes baffled and stung with sudden doubt. 
I saw quick, new hope in Felice’s eyes. 

“T can’t stand it, Rusty!” Jennifer whis- 
pered. “Give it to her—let her go!” 

A chill that I'd never hoped to feel in 
the bright sunlight crept through the gar- 
den. Suddenly a window upstairs in the 
old drawing room went up, as electrifying 
as a machine-gun barrage. Miss Caro- 
line’s frail, exquisite face under her snowy 
hair and little lace cap looked down. I 
saw Jennifer’s face go white, her hands 
| fall limp to her sides. Rusty was staring 
up, completely dumbfounded. 

Miss Caroline’s old voice, tremulous as 





a dying woodwind, reached us. “Is some- 
thing wrong, Jennifer? I thought I heard 
someone speaking.” 

Under the soft, reedy notes came 
Felice’s whisper, like a harsh, defiant, and 
abruptly triumphant obbligato: “I will 
tell her your lie!” and Jennifer’s frantic: 
“Oh, Rusty, please, please! For her sake!” 

Then Rusty’s voice, raised so that she 
could hear it: “It’s just us, Miss Caroline. 
Everything’s all right.” 

He looked around at Felice and nodded. 
A smile of cool satisfaction moved her 
thin lips. Miss Caroline raised her porce- 
lain face to the soft air and smiled. Then 
she moved away from the window. 

The four of us stood there for a mo- 
ment, motionless and silent, Felice’s sharp 
eyes glancing from Jennifer to Rusty and 
up to the empty window. If she’d shouted 
them out loud, I couldn’t have heard more 
clearly the words going through her tidy, 
calculating mind: “This is their weakness, 
his because it’s hers’—or known more 
definitely what she was thinking if she’d 
turned to Rusty and said, “This is worth 
more than a few hundred dollars to you, 
Mr. Lattimer.” It was all written so plainly 
in the little cat’s smile at one corner of 
her mouth. 

“I will go now, Mr. Lattimer,” she said. 
“T will see you this evening. I was going 
in town to see Mr. John Michener, but 
now I will not have to go.” She turned 
and hurried along the path and out the 
gate without a backward glance. 

“Tm so sorry, Rusty!” Jennifer said. 

He stood looking down at her, his hands 
resolutely at his sides. “It’s blackmail, 
ena he said quietly. “And it never 
ends.” 


HE TOOK a step toward her. In another 
instant she’d be in his arms, her 
crumpled little face crushed against his. 
I turned discreetly away. 

Just then the door opened. The tiny, 
turbaned Negro I’d seen the first time Pd 
been at Strawberry Hill tottered feebly 
out. Rusty and Jennifer, still a million 
miles from each other’s arms—a step can 
be so amazingly long—turned. 

“Ol Miss say will you come up, Mis’ 
Jenny,” she said. “She say it ain’ proper 
fo’ you to receive a man fo’ his wife’s col’ 
in her grave. An’ it ain’.” 

It wasn’t, I suppose. I saw the hot flush 
that colored Jennifer’s cheek as she ran 
up the steps into the house. 

I looked at Rusty. “You'll have to wait 
a bit, old boy,” I said. 

He sat down on the steps, his big, rough- 
ened hands clasped between his knees. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’ve been with her 
so much, so long now, that nothing else 
seems to matter much.” He looked out 
across the lawn toward the blue river. 

“She saved my soul,” he said after a 
moment. “I was getting just like Brad— 
drowning all the things I’ve always be- 
lieved in in the bottom of a highball glass. 
We came back here last year. There she 
was, just a kid, hanging on by her teeth. 
Her mother trying to make her get rid of 
all this before it caught up with her— 
Mrs. Reid, I mean.” 

“It looks as if it’s done it,” I said. “You 
don’t think you can buy Felice off for five 
hundred dollars, do you?” 

His jaw hardened. “It’s a damned out- 
rage,” he said. “She—” 

I interrupted him. “Rusty, do you know 
what this is all about? I mean who killed 
Phyllis, and why? It can’t be just this! I 
mean—after all, nobody takes anybody 
else’s life just to keep an old lady from 
finding out the front-room paneling’s 
gone. It doesn’t make sense!” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know what 
it’s all about, Diane,” he said evenly. “But 
I wouldn’t tell you if I did.” 

“Do you know if that is the reason 


somebody killed Phyllis?” I asked. “Or is | 
it just—money?” 

He didn’t say anything for a few mo- 
ments. “If you mean me, Diane,” he said 
then, “I might as well tell you I don’t 
want Phyllis’ money. I didn’t marry her 
‘for it. I married her because—well, she 
seemed to have the same ideas I had about 
a lot of things. She wanted to farm.” He 
laughed, a very mirthless and disillu- 
sioned laugh. “Or that’s what she made me 
think. Oh, well, it was my fault as well as 
hers. I certainly didn’t want it this way, 
God knows.” 

_ He got up abruptly. “Tll push along. ’m 
glad you’re here. I didn’t know I was in 
love with Jennifer until I got to waking 
up at night and worrying about her over 
here by herself, with Miss Caroline and 
those two old crocks. I used to get up and 
-come over and look around, just to make 
sure they were all right. That’s one of the 
things Felice told Abbott. She wouldn’t 
have any way of knowing I just looked 
around and went home again.” 

“I guess that’s not the way the people 
Felice knows would do it,” I said. 

He nodded. “I'll cut her throat if she’s 
not careful.” 

“Don’t say that!” I protested sharply. 

“I suppose I shouldn’t. Well, tell little 
Miss her tenant farmer’s waiting for the 
moon to change. So long.” 

The gate closed behind him. I turned 
around, The tiny black mummy in the 
white turban was still standing there. It 
flashed across my mind that she and 
Rachel were the real guardians of Straw- 
berry Hill, moving silently, aware of 
everything, watching, waiting. 

i as Miss say to come upstairs,” she 
said. 





I WENT through the damp hall with its 

four closed doors and the single Chip- 
pendale chair that Dr. John had returned 
to Strawberry Hill, and went hurriedly 
up the stairs. 

Jennifer came out of the drawing room 
to meet me, her face troubled. “Aunt 
Caroline looks so exhausted,” she said. 

“Then I won’t go in.” 

“Oh, yes, she insists on it.” 

“By the way,” I said, “Rusty said to tell 
little Miss that her tenant farmer’s wait- 
ing for the moon to change.” 

She turned her head quickly. “Oh, 





Diane, he must hate me! I know it’s hor- 
rible—but there isn’t any other way, there 
isn’t, really!” 

“He doesn’t hate you, darling, if that’s 
any comfort,” I said. “He’s head over heels 
in love with you.” 

She batted the big tears out of her eyes. 
“I know I’m being a fool—but Diane, I 
adore him! I couldn’t bear for him not 
to—” She shook her head like a small 
duckling out of its first pond, and tried to 
smile. “Let’s go in, shall we?” 

We stepped across the threshold of Miss 
Caroline’s lonely world. The fragile old 
lady in the brocade chair by the fire looked 
so compounded of thistledown that I was 
almost afraid to take the transparent hand 
she held out to me. 

“This is a great pleasure for both of us, 
my dear. We don’t entertain so often as 
we should. I’m much too frail. Jennifer 
must put you in the Lafayette room. He 
stopped here one night on his return in 
1824. My mother remembered being al- 
lowed to carry up his shaving water, and 
spilling it on the stairs.” 

As I look back on it now, that evening | 
was the strangest I’ve ever spent. Miss | 
Caroline’s tremulous, woodwind voice 
moved on the surface of a subsilence as 
profound as the tomb. Her small tales | 
lapped the beginning of the century and 
receded delicately, never touching a year 
I'd known by a decade or Jennifer had | 
known by two. I had to tell myself that | 
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“Christmas comes but once a year..” But the joy of Christmas 
gifts should last. So make some friend or relative happy with Towle 
Sterling that lasts for ages. Give her salad forks or soup spoons or 
some serving piece to match her set; or start a set she will add to 
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Even Marys 
conscience is 
pete now: 


No broken dates, ,, no last-minute apol- 
ogies...no more weak, embarrassing 


excuses for Mary! Now she relieves “reg- 


ular’ pain—lives actively and comfort- 
ably right through those dreaded days. 


ARE YOU the woman Mary used to be? Shut 
off from life several days each month by the 
functional pain of menstruation—really giving 
up a full month of active living every year 
because of suffering which you think must be 
endured? 

Today millions of enlightened women know 
what has long been common medical know- 
ledge—much of this pain is needless. Like 
Mary, they wisely depend on MIDOL to help 
them through their trying days in comfort—as 
active and carefree as ever. 

Unless there is some organic disorder calling 
for the attention of a physician or surgeon, 
MIDOL helps most women who try it. It is 
made for this special purpose—to relieve the 
needless pain of the natural menstrual process. 
As an experiment in comfort, get MIDOL now 
before periodic pain brings more miserable in- 
activity. A few MIDOL tablets should see you 
serenely through even your worst day! All drug- 
stores have the trim and inexpensive aluminum 
cases, just right to tuck in purse or pocket. 


SiH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 


Midol is a special formula recently de- 
veloped for its special purpose. Midol 
contains no opiates and no amidopyrine. 
The new Midol formulais plainly printed 
in full on the label of every package andis 
approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 





GENERAL DRUG COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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somewhere Time still existed. We ate sup- 
per in front of the fire, with lovely old 
French china and old silver. The knives 
and forks were of an exquisite pattern I 
didn’t know; but there were only two sets 
of them, Miss Caroline’s and mine. Jen- 
nifer’s were the kind you get at the five- 
and-ten; but Miss Caroline couldn’t see 
that, of course. 

When the clock on the mantel struck 
nine, and the last. genealogy was done, 
Rachel came in with an ancient wheel 
chair. Old Miss Caroline rose, leaning on 
her cane. 


“Good-night, my dear. If you hear 


|| sounds, it will be only the colonel’s ghost. 


He rides up as he did a long time ago, just 
as his soldiers break the naiad from her 
pedestal. He is always too late to save her.” 

I gulped. It was fanciful, I suppose, but 
it seemed to me that history was repeating 
itself. Rusty was motorized now—but gal- 
lop up in whatever way he might, wasn’t 
he again too late? 

Jennifer took a candle and followed her 
aunt and Rachel out. I sat there for a long 
time. She came back at last and put the 
candle down on the table again. 

“Don’t worry about the colonel,” she 
said with a smile. “Though some people 
think the Yankee officers were rats.” 

She sat down on the ottoman in front of 
the fire, staring down into the flames. Sud- 
denly she said: “It isn’t my fault that 
Colleton doesn’t marry Anne. Everybody 
always thinks it is. It’s his own. It’s be- 
cause he’s about Mother the way I am 
about Aunt Caroline. We can’t leave them.” 

She got up abruptly and moved over to 
the window. “It’s a terrible thing to say, 
Diane, but sometimes I think maybe it 
wouldn’t be so awful if it—if it all did 
come out. It would be horrible for a mo- 
ment, like the hurricane. And then there’d 
be new paint and new roofs, and a new 
cross on St. Michael’s. And people might 
forget. They’ve forgotten more than this 
in Charleston.” 

I sat there staring at her, the firelight 
on her lovely pointed face under her curly 
black hair, trying desperately to under- 
stand what she was talking | about. 

“T know I’m being crazy,” she said ab- 
ruptly. “I know nothing would ever make 
me tell.” 

The little French clock struck ten. 

‘Tll just see how Aunt Caroline is,” 
Jennifer said. “Then we can go to bed. 
Lafayette’s bed’s at Williamsburg. You 
won't mind, will you? This one’s just as 
uncomfortable.” 

She smiled, took the candle, and crossed 


the room. I sat there, the long shadows 
creeping up and receding in the firelight, 
listening to the silence. Suddenly I started 
up. Jennifer came running across the hall, 
her face white. 

“Diane—quick!” she cried. “Aunt Caro- 
line’s ill. Take the car, and go over to 
Darien and phone Dr. Bates. Tell him to 
come quickly!.Oh, hurry, Diane. The keys 
are downstairs.” She stood there, strug- 
gling to keep back the tears. 

I don’t know how I got down those stairs 
as quickly as I did. I dashed out to the car. 
The nymph’s small feet sprang out white ~ 
and cold’ as I switched on the lights. I 
rounded the forgotten drive into the oak 
avenue, the silver moss in the white glare 
of the headlights beckoning to me like lost, 
ghostly fingers, the dark oaks closing be- 
hind me in a cavern of night. The avenue 
had never seemed so long, the moss so 
silent and full of movement. 

Almost at the end of the avenue I 
thought of the gate, remembered with a 
wave of relief that the padlock was bro- 
ken, and saw the open gate as my head- © 
lights reached it. I raced madly through 
and turned right across the semicircular 
road to the avenue leading to Darien. Then 
I put my foot on the brake sharply. 

Ahead of me in the drive was a car, its 
headlights full in my face. It was not mov- 
ing, and there was something on the white 
sandy road in front of it. I switched down 
my far lights and slowed. As I did, a man 
got up from the road and stood, his arms 
semaphoring. But there was something © 
lying still on the road. A long streamer 
of moss flapped across my windshield as 
I drew up. The man came running toward 
me. In the bright headlights I recognized © 
John Michener. ; 

I opened the car door and started to get 
out. He waved me back. 

“No, don’t, for God’s sake, Miss Diane!” 
he cried. “Drive on up and tell Abbott I’ve 
found her. She’s not dead yet—tell him to 
get a doctor quick!” 

I pulled the door shut, my hands numb 
and shaking. Mr. Michener ran back across 
the road, knelt down by the inert form 
there. In the glare of his lights then I 
could see the dark body on the white sand 
—and a white face, staring horribly. By | 
it, pushed frantically to one side, was a 
great wad of moss, its tendrils still stretch- 
ing out like a monstrous web to claim their 
victim. I had seen death before at Darien. 
I knew that I’d seen it there again. I closed 
my eyes, trying to blot out Felice’s ter- 
rible face, and the tendrils of the gray 
moss still crawling toward it. 


(To be concluded) 


TREE OF CHRISTMAS 
By Daniel Henderson 


RISE, tree of Christmas, in this room, 
And blossom with miraculous bloom. 


Let every tree in every wood 


Lift up as a Beatitude. 


For Christ, Whom ancient trees befriended, 
Must now be worshiped—and defended. 


RISE, tree of Christmas, for you are 
The gallant symbol of the star 


Whose glory bid the sages come 
To hail the First of Christendom, 


And you must still the symbol be is 
Of Love’s eventual victory. 
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have done that whole room, even though 
it was a small one, in a day. But she 
worked as though her life depended on 
it, reaching, stooping, climbing, wiping the 
sweat out of her eyes with the back of 
her hand, and when that, too, got paint- 
smeared, with a corner of her slip. 

She took off her sticky smock. Was she 
tired! She ached from head to foot. But 
it was done. She felt very proud. 

I must stop here to tell you what you’ve 
probably guessed, since she was so much 
like all of us—that there was no reason 
to get that room done in a hurry. Nobody 
was coming to use it. She could have taken 
two weeks to do it. But Stina hated to have 
things hang on. She’d wanted to get it done 
in a day. And she had. 

“Well, I got the spare room all painted!” 
she said triumphantly to the children, who 
came in just then from school. 

‘Did you?” they said. (You know with- 
out my telling you that they were not 
much interested in the spare room.) “Can 
we have some bread and butter and brown 
sugar and go over to Cora’s to play?” 

“That's what it is to kill yourself work- 
ing for the family,” thought Stina, getting 
their snacks ready for them. “They don’t 
care a bit.” But she thought this good- 
naturedly, because she was so much 
pleased with her quickness. 

They had a cheerful supper that night. 
Stina didn’t say anything to her husband 
about her work, because she wanted to 
wait till the paint was dry and she had 
the furniture in place and the curtains up. 
And you may be sure they had all for- 
gotten about her idea that the spare room 
needed paint. So they had a good time, the 
oldest boy playing a game of checkers 
with his father, Stina helping the other 
two with their homework. She was de- 
voted to her children. 


HE next morning they had a cheerful 

breakfast—but even more hurried than 
the one the day before. For Stina could 
hardly wait to get at that room. The sec- 
ond boy felt rather uncomfortable as he 
went off to school. 

The moment they went away, Stina 
rushed upstairs to the spare room. 

You know without my telling you what 
she saw. 

“Oh!” she cried in a loud voice, and 
stepped in to look more closely, and then, 
“Oh! Oh! OH!” What were those funny- 
looking spots—those horrid-looking spots? 
Why, the paint was no good! It was chang- 
ing color. Those spots weren’t lavender, 
they were a sort of sickly pink color. Her 
gaze ran up the walls and down. She gave 
another cry of consternation. Those hate- 
ful, dirty-pink spots were everywhere. 
Everywhere. It was perfectly awful. As 
though the wall had some loathsome skin 
disease. She stood in the middle of the 
room, turning around slowly, too angry 
to cry out any more, packed full of fury 
and disappointment and rage. That miser- 
able, thieving man in the hardware store 
who had sold her that no-good paint! 
That horrible, dishonest, cheating com- 
pany that manufactured it, and sold it to 
unsuspecting women, who killed them- 
selves to put it on! And then it was no good 
at all. (But she knew perfectly well what 
the reason was.) 

Then into the rage and disappointment 
that filled her came something worse— 
panic. Good heavens! Suppose—when you 
didn’t size your walls before you painted 
—suppose the paint always went on sink- 
ing in blotchily! Would she have to take 
paint remover to get the paint all off be- 
fore she started over again? Suppose the 
remover wouldn’t work. She might have to 
have the room replastered. And what that 
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Why cling to heavy creams that make you look older 
than you really are? Join the revolt of youth and trust 
your skin to my 4-Purpose Face Cream. 


ble most amazing change has come 
over the face cream field in the past 
5 years. There has been a strong current 
of opinion away from heavy, “waxy” 
creams that demand tugging at delicate 
facial muscles . . . and a definite trend 
toward Lady Esther 4-Purpose Cream. 

This revolt was led by the younger 
women, who by the millions have discard- 
ed those heavy creams symbolic of the 
’20’s and turned to my 4-Purpose Cream. 
They and I have changed the face cream 
technique of American women. 

In a recent, impartial “blind” test, young- 
er women...girls under 25...voted a 2 to 1 
preference for Lady Esther Face Cream. 











This vote reflects the times—and it con- 
tains a lesson—a pointed lesson—to 
every woman who is a day over 25. It 
is she to whom the benefits of my 
4-Purpose Face Cream are doubly 
important. It is she who needs it most! \ 














For whether you are 25, 35, or 
45, why should you cling to heavy, 
“waxy” creams that require tug- 
ging and pulling at delicate facial 
muscles—why risk that shiny look? 
Sol Urge You make my“Cleans- 
ing Tissue Test”... discover how 
to keep from looking older than you 
really are. 
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First, cleanse your complexion 
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with your present cream. Wipe your face 
with cleansing tissue, then look at it. Then 
do the same with Lady Esther 4-Purpose 
Face Cream. Now, wipe it off with fresh 
tissue and look at that. 


Yes, it’s hard to believe that there can 
be dirt upon your second tissue. But look 
and see! Then you’ll know why my 
4-Purpose Face Cream removes pore- 
clogging dirt that all too many other 
creams FAIL TO GET OUT. 


For, unlike many heavy creams Lady 
Esther Face Cream does a thorough cleans- 
ing job without harsh pulling of delicate 
facial muscles and tissues. It cleans gently, 
lubricates the skin, and (lastly) prepares 
your skin for powder. 














Prove this, at my expense. Mail 
me the coupon and I’ll send you a 
7-day tube of my Face Cream (with 
my 10 new powder shades). Start 
now to have a lovelier skin! 


(You can paste this ona penny postcard) (50) 


Lapy Estuer, 7102 West 65th Street, Chicago, III. 
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Powder, FREE and postpaid, 


Please send me your generous supply of Lady 
Esther Face Cream; also ten shades of Face 
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“No, Mum! It's not 
the Irish in me 
that makes the 
stew so good. It’s 


the BOVRILI put in it” 





| would cost! Her knees gave way under her 


Wovari, the delicious bouillon con-. 


centrate, imported from beef-loving 
England, is a source of unending 
delight to the woman who cooks. 
A little added to an ordinary stew 
makes folks come back for second 
helpings. Soups, sauces and gravies 
take on a*ravishing new delicious- 
ness. Uninteresting meat loaves, 
croquettes and vegetable dishes be- 
come toothsome and _ tantalizing. 
The flavor of salads, sandwiches 
and canapes becomes a topic of 
glowing conversation. Try it today. 


SB 


It brings fitness without fatness. 


Send a post-card today for a booklet 


of appetizing recipes. 


BOVRIL OF AMERICA, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


BOVRIL 


A spoonful of Bovrit in a cup 
of boiling-hot water produces 
a rich, savory bouillon that will start 
your luncheons or dinners off with a 
“party” flavor—a stimulating drink 
whenever one is tired, cold or hungry. 





FAMOUS FOR ITS BEEFY FLAVOR 


At food and drug stores in 
jars and cubes for home use 


AT FOUNTAINS @ 10c A CUP ¢ HOT 
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—they were almost used up with the work 
of yesterday, anyhow—she sank down in 
a heap on the floor, feeling really sick. And 
as scared as she was angry. What should 
she do? 

There was nobody in the house to ad- 
vise her. She was glad of that. Her only 
clear idea was not to let anybody—any- 
body know about this. She sat there too 
furious, too appalled to cry. 

And after a time, she heard somebody 
knocking loudly on the kitchen door. 
She went downstairs to open the door. 
The milkman stood there, and he said 
could he have the clean milk bottles, 
please, that he usually found on the back 
porch. He was in a hurry, and he spoke a 
little quickly. But not impolitely. 

He was the first person who had spoken 
to Stina since she had seen those walls, 
and it was exactly as though she were a 
firecracker and the milkman had touched 
a match to the fuse. She sputtered and 
exploded with a bang. , 

“My goodness! Are you a railroad train 
that has to get somewhere on the minute? 
Don’t you think I have anything to do but 
to wash your milk bottles?” 

The milkman had red hair, and four 
children to take care of on small wages, 
and he’d been up since three o’clock that 
morning; so before he knew it, he was 
giving Mrs. Bowen as good as she sent. 

When he went away a few minutes 
later, Stina cried after him, “I’m going to 
report you to the company, see if I don’t.” 
She didn’t really mean to; but it gave the 
milkman a bad day thinking about it. 

Then she slammed the door and 
breathed hard. “What’s the world coming 
to, when you’re insulted in your own home 
by the people that work for you!” 


(THE telephone rang. She snatched the 
receiver off the hook. “What is it?” she 
cried into the instrument. You know with- 
out my telling you in what kind of voice 
she said this. 

A wavering little voice at the other end 
said, “Mother. ... Say, Mother... .” 

“Well?” 

“Say, Mother, I don’t feel so very good, 
and Teacher said maybe you’d better come 
and take me home.” 

“TI told you not to eat so fast at break- 
fast!”’ she cried, and: “Yes! Yes, of course. 
Tll stop everything and go and get you.” 

He was pretty sick by the time she got 
to the schoolhouse, and he was sick again, 
on the street, as they went home. She 
did not say a single cross word to him. 
She didn’t say a single scolding word to 
him. Nor any other kind of word. In per- 
fect silence she took care of him. (If you’ve 
ever taken care of a little boy whose 
stomach is upset, you know what she had 
to do. And if you never have, you can’t 
imagine it.) She got him home, got him 
to bed, got him the tablets that usually 
helped him, pulled the shades down. 

He was by this time only a limp rag of 
a little boy, cowering under the nice clean 
sheets of the nice clean bed that his mother 
provided for him; but he got up strength 
enough to say: “I’m sorry, Mother. ’m—” 
But it made him feel sicker to try to talk. 
Something made him feel sicker. He 
turned green and gulped. 

“You keep perfectly quiet,” she told 
him. “That’s the thing for you to do.” And 
she went downstairs to work her fingers 
to the bone for her family, as she always 


id. 

She worked for her family all day long, 
as hard as she could work, defending their 
interests in a long row with the grocer’s 
deliveryman when he brought the things 
she had ordered over the telephone—or 
rather, so she said, did not bring the things 
she had ordered. 

“I said pulverized sugar!” she cried 
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indignantly, slamming the carton into 
his basket. “Isn’t there anybody in that 
store that can keep an order straight?” 

The deliveryman seemed to be in a bad 
temper that day, for he, like the milkman, 
was really insulting to her before he got 
himself out of the kitchen, slamming the 
door behind him when he went. 

But she felt a little better after that row. 
It was as if she had discharged some of 
her rage and disappointment into the de- 
liveryman, and he had taken it away. 

The afternoon was a bad one. A neigh- 
bor came in to ask her—her! slaving as she 
did in her own home—to be on the enter- 
tainment committee of the P.T.A., and she 
was not very nice when Stina said she 
couldn’t think of such a thing. She seemed 
to blame her for refusing, instead of sym- 
pathizing with her for all the work she had 
to do. “Why, I’m so stiff from head to foot 
this minute I can hardly stir,” cried Stina, 
outraged at the idea that anybody would 
expect her to do any more work. 

The other two children came home from 
school at the usual time, bursting as usual 
into the house calling, “Mo—ther! Mo— 
ther!” But after one look at their mother, 
who was making a pid in the kitchen, they 
went silently on into the dining room and 
out the front door. But they had not yet 
really escaped when their mother shouted 
after them: “Come back here! Come right 
back here!” \ 

They came back. Their mother stood in 
the doorway to the kitchen pointing a 
floury hand at a crime they had com- 
mitted. They had left thei schoolbags on 
the dining-room table. “You pick up those 
things and put them where they belong,” 
she said in an awful voice. And as they 
hurried to do this,/she told them how 
thoughtless and unfeeling they were, how 
they never once remembered how hard 
she worked to keep the home looking 
nice, how she “nig-nig-nigged all day 
long” picking up after them, and the first 
thing they did when they came home— 
oh, well, I needn’t go on. I’m afraid we all 
know what she said. to them as she dis- 
charged into their young hearts all she 
could of her rage and disappointment over 


the spare-room walls. 
I DON’T know if you have fully taken in 
how really terrible her situation was, so 
perhaps I’d better remind you that what 
was so awful about that painting job was 
that there was nobody else she could 
blame for it. And you probably know from 
experience—most of us do,.anyhow—how 
intolerable our suffering is When there is 
nobody to blame for a mistake we've 


- made. 


The chil réh stayed away-till they were 
called in for supper—you’d better believe 
they did. And when they came in, they 
slipped silently into their seats and ate 
without a word, which wasn’t very cheer- 
ful of them. 

Their father didn’t say anything, either. 
He had come in pretty tired, not thinking 
of anything but how good it would seem 
to drop down in his chair and read the 
baseball news. As he came into the house, 
his wife stepped in from the kitchen to 

the dining room with a dish in her hand. 

She didn’t say anything. Not a word. But 
from the way she set the dish down on 
the table and turned around and went 
back into the kitchen... ! He’d been mar- 
ried to her for ten years, you see. He knew 
her ways. 

So he sat silent at the table. 

“Ronald’s sick: again,” said Stina. 

That so?” said her husband cautiously. 
“That’s too bad.” 

After a while, “Well, can’t any of you 
say anything?” cried poor Stina. “Here I 
stick in the house all day by myself, and 
when you come in, the least you could 
do—” You know the rest of that speech, 


I’m afraid. So what’s the use of setting it 
down? 

And what’s the use of telling about the 
rest of the evening, which ended—you’re| _— 
not surprised, are you?—with the chil- 
dren being bad and sent to bed ahead of My, cuoco™ 
time; with their father “going back to the hy, a 
office to finish some work”; and with poor ABour wit® os 
Stina, who by this time had got rid of 





most of her rage and disappointment, be- nn?" a 
ing left alone with her discouragement, “hep Try Pe? \ sss 
of which there was plenty. But she got = 


rid of most of that by sitting down alone W EE 1s 5 U rn r Das = 
‘in the living room and having a good cry. (Qy) “y/ 
| Then she blew her nose and wiped her Zz ( — 
3 
‘° 


‘eyes and went to telephone her mother . 
Z \ 
West WAFFLES * 


jto ask her to come over for a while. ~ 
| “Ronny’s sick again, and I can’t leave.” Oo r SO Mm e q nn C 
| And when her mother came, she told 

her about the spare-room walls. e 

And her mother said just what anybody » THEY'LL ALL 
‘would have said, “My goodness, what a i ere nn Gera. me Nloy, 
dumb thing to do!” e <9 » TQ, ys 

And Stina said, “Yes, it was, wasn’t it?” : f] _ a7 

If only she could have said it earlier in 3) = x 
ithe day! Why hadn’t she? It wasn’t s¢ SN Hy 
tvery hard to say, once she got it = 
‘Everybody does dumb things . 
while. 

She and her mother wg 
walls. They were the 
you ever saw. r 
' Her mother said: 
for it but to peg 
This first coat’s V 
cept as sizing.” 

“Will it do as sizin} 
‘it keep the second 

“My goodness, { 
sizing,” said her ¥ 
than any sizing 
pensive, though.” 

Stina was enor 
it tomorrow,” st 
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»mother cross-questi' 
his fit of indigestion 
'“Now, Stina, you we 
sat table. You do 
ssaid, very sensibl 
that yes she kne 
try to do better. 
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that she did not k 
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dark not to wakd 
_ She awoke f 
early, so that sl] 
breakfast. Hey 
;muffins, and 
‘she dressed (c 
she looked at. 
‘thought: “He 
all his boy f1 
superintendent, wno ni 
When her husband and 
came downstairs—they waite 
ae ee ee eee : re 
ut rather guardedly—they found the Stee s 
breakfast table sparkling fresh and Stina See this Ben pos = ‘ole’ 
carrying in a plate of delicious-looking dealer. Complete, $16. Non-auto- 
muffins. matic model, $12.95. 

“How are you folks?” she called to them d : 
gaily. “Do you suppose you could worry| MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Vie 
down a few of my heavy popovers?” MERIDEN, CONN. | YY 

And at the table, she said, looking . erase cee 


r 
around her at the bright sunshine (but it} DOZENS OF TASTE - TINGLING 
MANNING-BOWMAN 


had been bright the day before, too) and NEW RECIPES 

“Oh, what a lovely day!” She added, “I’m 
Get one FREE at Ey y 
your dealer’s. Or Sb hi Fal bh 


her fine husband and her nice children, 2 
es New Waffle Book. 
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whether or not it would be safe to inquire 

what she meant. So she told them. 
“Yesterday was a horrid day,” she ex- 

plained. “Everybody was so cross to me! 

Take your time to eat, Ronny dear. : : 

There’s not a bit of hurry.” | Ask your dealer to show you automatic toasters, table grills, coffee makers, flat-irons and other Manning-Bowman 
I told you she was just like any of us. appliances. Recognized quality for 75 years. 
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DUNDEE 
GIFT SETS 
Grand to give 
—grand to get. 


... From the looms of Georgia-Kincaid HI 
Griffin, Georgia, Makers of Dundee Towels 
for fifty years. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
Selling Agents, 43 Worth Street, New York. 
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Marriage in the Making 


(Continued from page 27) 


know the person you marry, but you don’t 
know him and you won’t know him until 
you have been married to him quite a 
while. During all of that time you have 
to adjust, and you have to want to adjust. 
“That is what it means to love, because 
being in love and loving are two totally 
different things. Being in love is something 
very exciting; but it isn’t the same as lov- 
ing, and loving is what makes a marriage. 
And that means infinite patience, infinite 
unselfishness on both sides. I don’t believe 
at all in marriages that are just one-sided, 
where one person does all the adjusting 
and one person does all the thinking of 
how to please the other person. That 
doesn’t mean a growth jointly. 
“Remember that in this question of 
marriage, there is one thing that you must 
never lose sight of. That is, all your lives 
you are going to grow, and if you are going 
to keep on being h-; ieee 


out into the world, 
meets a lot of pe 


sometimes 
ing in a job 
doesn’t giv: 
quite the 
opportunit; 
growth. If si 
working, si: 
perhaps doin 
work of the i 
and if she has ck 
dren she may, 
terribly busy, < 
she may let 
mind go. 


she is boring 
husband. I dc 


know what it meat 
one else. Itis about t=" 

is. Many people go all throug: wis 
thinking they know, and they never know. 
It is the happiest thing that can happen 
to one; but it is also sometimes the hardest. 

“You are all going to be unhappy at 
some time, and you are going to think you 
are the only one who ever went through 
this particular thing before. Just let me 
tell you, you are not. Almost everybody 
has been through something similar, and 
it can be met—but it has to be met be- 
cause you care, and it has to be met with 
intelligence. 

“I am not so concerned with practical 
problems that will come to you, because 
they are just a question of technique, and 
anyone can learn that. Anybody can learn 
how to manage a house and how to do 
housework if she wants to put her mind 
to it. 

“It is the other thing that is important 
for the future, and that is a constantly de- 
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veloping life. The happiest marriages I 
know are the ones where both man and 
woman are developing all the time and 
applying the same standards of living to 
their lives. 

“J think, fundamentally, people must 
have the same standards in order to be 
happy together. I would say that if you 
are different in your standards of honesty 
or integrity, there is no chance of ever 
being happy, because that is a fundamen- 
tal thing. 

“But outside of those fundamentals, I 
think any differences that come may add 
to the interest of life rather than detract 
from it.” 

Urging the brides to live their lives in- 
dependently of outsiders, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said: 

“One of the great things to learn when 
you are young today is not to be ruled by 
the opinions of others. Remember that it is 
our life, your family, and it doesn’t make 
in’s difference whether you are like 

. or Mrs. Jones or anybody else. 
1f. No one else can be happy 
ss make but you, and no 
Lappy out of it but you, 
mapriness to do some 
“@ecial thing, go 
ead and do it. 
“T think that you 
and your husband 
should choose the 
things that are val- 
able to you, that 
































e important to 
me. I wouldn’t care 
so much about how 
apparently suc- 
essful a person 


or of getting, well, 
up in the scale. I 
would be enor- 
mously interested 
know that either 
man or a woman 
s happy in doing 
work he had 
sen and was 
he was giving 
best he had in 
and had an 
satisfaction 
ch day’s work. 
We that the other things 
t the other things shouldn’t 
in your mind. 
ill find that family relationships, 
outside of your relationship to your hus- 
band and children, are often problems. 
There are your husband’s family and 
your family, and they both have claims. 

“I would tell any young couple to re- 
member never to let the husband or wife 
feel that anybody else comes first. You 
have a duty to your parents, your brothers 
and sisters, but never ahead of your hus- 
band or your children.” 

An interesting discussion arose about a 
bride’s continuing to work after marriage. 
Mrs. Roosevelt felt that, if possible, the 
bride should devote at least the first year 
or two entirely to the problems of adjust- 
ing to her new husband and her home. 
She emphasized the importance of first- 
year adjustments: 

“Nowadays, of course, two very young 
people usually need both their salaries to 
get along on. But if it can be done, I think 


I would give—no one can tell you the exact 
time—the time you need as an individual 
for adjustment and for real understanding 
between your husband and yourself. After 
that, I see no reason why the two jobs 
shouldn’t go perfectly well together. But 
I think it requires a great deal of under- 
standing on the part of both for a wife to 
handle an outside job.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she didn’t think it 
makes much difference what the wife’s 
outside occupation might be, whether an 
artistic or musical career or a stenographic 
job. She continued: 

“After all, whatever you do, no matter 
whether you are somebody’s secretary or 
are working on your own, it takes some- 
thing out of you. You have to be ready 
to give to any job a great deal physically, 
mentally, and spiritually.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt aroused laughter and 
amused comment when she told the brides 
that they should let their husbands take 
care of the baby when it comes. Concern- 
ing this, she said: 


“7 THINK it is almost more important for 
a man to share the responsibility of 
bringing up a child from the time it is a 
baby than it is for a woman. The woman 
has carried that baby and has a natural, 
inborn love for it. A man’s real love begins 
when he first sees that baby, and he looks 
on it with pride—it is some strange and 
marvelous thing that has happened. 

“But growing to love the child is a much 
more difficult development for the man, 
and it must come to him through doing 
actual, daily things for the child. It can’t 
come just by seeing the child from five to 
six o’clock, or, if he doesn’t get home early, 
not seeing him at all, and perhaps hearing 
him wail at two in the morning and turn- 
ing over and saying, ‘That’s my wife’s 
business.’ 

‘It is more important to educate the 
man to take care of his own baby than it 
is to educate the woman. And I would 
give him all the responsibility I could.” 

Warning against “drifting,” Mrs. Roose- 
velt said: “Remember, it is one of the 
easiest things in the world to drift apart 
and to drift together with somebody else. 
aoe is something to be watched out 

OL. 
One of the brides asked the President’s 


wife if she did not feel it was difficult to | 


plan for anything, or think of having chil- 
dren, with the world involved in a war, 
the end of which no one can foresee. 

Mrs. Roosevelt replied: “Of course it is 
hard to plan anything, hard to feel that 
anything you do is worth while, when you 
reaiize that the world has gone insane. On 
the other hand, some people have to re- 
main sane and have to go on with daily 
living and have to have a vision of the 
possibility of building a world in which 
there will be no war. 

‘Don’t let yourself feel—I have had the 
same feeling—that living isn’t worth while. 
Living is worth while, and you have to 
keep yourself sane by thinking ahead and 
by doing the daily things every day. Don’t 
get the feeling of utter futility, but watch 
for things you can do that will build a 
different world. 

“They will come along in the next little 
while, I am sure.” 


xe * 
NEXT MONTH 


MARRIAGE AND MONEY 


A practical guide for all brides, 
based on typical problems dis- 
cussed at the second meeting 
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Savior 


Ot 100,000 


Dogs a Year 


99% 


DR. J. W. PATTON, B.S. A., M. Sc., D. V. M., EXPLAINS 
VITAL NEED OF VITAMIN B, IN DOG DIET 





Advanced symptoms due to vitamin B; deficiency 





DR. J. W. PATTON 


us shown in dog No. 61 above are: nervousness, 


fear, extreme timidity, desire to hide or crawl 
under things, abnormal appetite, desire to chew 
or eat foreign matter, nervous barking and even 
convulsive howling and running. Below, dog No. 61 
in normal health 48 hours after getting 500 units of 
pure vitamin B;. Photos courtesy Dr. J. W. Patton. 





WF must over 100,000 nervously 
malnourished dogs die annually 
—often in convulsions? For years this 
problem puzzled veterinarians. Now 
Dr. Patton is being acclaimed the world 
over for finding the way to save these 
pets. In his work with hundreds of 
dogs he found the same nervous con- 
ditions inevitably followed when dogs’ 
food lacked vitamin B1. And in experi- - 
ment after experiment he was able to 
restore animals in pathetic condition 
with doses of pure vitamin Bi only. Re- 
covery was amazingly speedy—often 
in 48 hours. Dog No. 61 in top picture 
shows what happened when vitamin 
Bi was lacking in diet—and the picture 
below shows the recovery obtained by 
Dr. Patton in less than two days when 
vitamin Bi was given. And this re- 
covery was later maintained when the 
dog was switched to a food adequate 
in vitamin Bi. 


ACTUAL TESTS PROVE YOUR DOG GETS 
VITAMIN B, BONUS IN SUPER KEN-L-RATION 


ON’T worry about your dog getting sick 

or run-down from vitamin Bi deficiency. 

Feed the food that has an extra safeguard 
against such conditions. Super Ken-L-Ration. 
In recent scientific tests it was conclusively 
proved that Ken-L-Ration gives dogs a surplus 
of this vitamin—beyond normal requirements. 
Thus, with Ken-L-Ration 
you’re onthe safe side! 
Besides this extra 
Bi value, super Ken- 
L-Ration is truly a 
complete food. Hun- 
dreds of dogs were 
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maintained in highest health, month after 
month, on Ken-L-Ration alone. It supplies all 
six vitamins dogs need—far above average in 
good, lean meat (not scraps and wastes), plus 
vegetables and cereals. 

If you are in doubt about your dog’s health 
have your veterinarian check up. And keep 
your dog in sound health yourself by seeing 
that he gets super Ken-L-Ration daily—the 
food that guarantees a bonus of important 
vitamin Bi. You'll feel so much safer—and 
your dog will thrive so wonderfully. Yet 
Ken-L-Ration costs no more. Get it at your 
grocer’s today. 


Ken-|-Ration 


The Balanced Voy Food 
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HEN we were youngsters 
if in Vermont, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving were real 


festivals, usually cele- 

brated on Grandfather’s 

farm. The feast of the day 

came at noon and had its 
usual abundance of turkey and roast 
pork, cranberry sauce, potatoes, gold- 
en winter squash—all this topped by 
generous wedges of mince, pumpkin, 
and apple pie. 

As the day wore on and the lamps 
were lighted, the effect of the noon 
meal began to wear off, and we could 
actually think of food again. It was 
then that Grandfather descended to 
the cellar—to emerge with a big jug 
of cider and a big basket of polished 
apples. Juicy Jonathans, rosy Baldwins, 
brown Russets, and yellow globes he 
called Grimes Golden were his favorites. 

From that basket of apples we all— 
grown-ups as well as children—helped 
ourselves freely during the evening. And 
nobody kept count of the number we ate. 

That was several decades ago, and 
Grandfather joined his ancestors long 
since. I am sorry he didn’t live to meet 
aman in the West who, in recent years, 
has proved that Grandfather was far 
wiser than he knew; that those evening 
apples probably saved us from the ill 
effects of too hearty indulgence in meats 
and pastries at the noon feast. 

The Westerner is Dr. Ira Manville, of 
the University of Oregon Medical School. 
Some years ago Dr. Manville began to 
investigate the apple’s nutritive value. 
He wanted to know why an apple a day 
was supposed to be good for us. 

Earlier work guided his research. Way 
back in 1775 someone wrote a book on 
the value of apples as a corrective for 
diarrhea, and in recent years many case 
reports by doctors have noted the same 
effect. Since 1934 Dr. Manville has pub- 
lished more than twenty scientific papers 
dealing with what he believes to be the 
reasons for the apple’s value. Although I 
had read these papers as they appeared 
in the scientific press, I wanted his own 
digest of his findings, in order to amplify 
authoritatively the too-brief information 
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WAS RIGHT 


By Dr. WALTER H. EDDY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


about apples in my October article. So I 
wrote Dr. Manville and asked for his co- 
operation. As his reply is a little too tech- 
nical to quote in full, I shall summarize 
it. Those who wish more detail can find 
it in the Doctor’s publications. 

Dr. Manville’s first theory as to the 
apple’s contribution had to do with its 
possible function as a control in the 
secretion of the mucous membrane that 
lines the entire length of the digestive 
canal. When this membrane is acting 
properly, it secretes mucus, a lubricating 
slime. This mucus has various important 
functions. Primarily, it allows food to 
pass along the canal without scratch- 
ing or otherwise irritating the lining. 
(Peptic and duodenal ulcers may have 
their origin in irritations due to faulty 
secretion of mucus.) 

Several factors influence the secre- 
tion of mucus. In vitamin-A and vita- 
min-B deficiency the flow tends to 
decrease. The apple supplies both of 
these vitamins. But the principal com- 
ponent of mucus is a protein called 
“mucin”—of which the significant com- 
ponent is uronic acid. Without uronic 
acid the membrane cannot make mucus, 
whether or not vitamins A and B are 
present. Where does the body get its 
supply of uronic acid? 

_ There is very little in cereals and none 
in dairy products, starches, sugars, fats, 
or oils. It is present in meat only in the 


connective tissues. Most of us dislike 
meat with much connective tissue, 
because it’s tough. Our only food 
source of uronic acid, then, is fruits 
and vegetables. The apple’s hemicel- 
luloses and pectin (the stuff you 
use to stiffen jelly) are particularly 
good sources of uronic acid. So the 
apple is a good provider of what 
makes possible the manufacture of 
essential mucus. 

Uronic acid is also used in other 
parts or the body, for example, in the 
liver, to detoxify poisons produced by 
the diarrhea-causing bacteria in the 
intestines. As glucuronic acid, it com- 
bines with these toxins and renders 
them harmless. 

Pectin itself helps combat diarrhea- 
producing organisms. In pure form it 
does not have an antiseptic effect; but 
in combination with certain minerals it 
actually kills the bacteria. Dr. Manville 
suggests that the pectin in apple pulp is 
in such combination with minerals, and 
being, therefore, actually bactericidal, 
tends to reduce the bacterial population 
that causes digestive upsets, diarrhea, 
and constipation. 

To prevent constipation the intestinal 
muscles must have bulk to push against. 
Research has proved that the muscles 
need soft bulk—substances that take up 
water readily and swell to a soft mass. 
As pectins have this property in high 
degree, the apple pectin supplies the 
right kind of roughage to keep the in- 
testinal muscles in tone. 

It is obvious then that, thanks to its 
constituents, the apple provides a whole 
battery of combatant material against 
diarrhea and constipation. But the story 
does not end there. The stimulation of 
proper secreting activity of the mucous 
membrane has other values. This mem- 
brane secretes an enzyme called “lyso- 
zome,” which is an important factor in 
systems that control the breathing or 
respiration of tissue cells. Without such 
respiration, cells cannot undergo the 
oxidative changes necessary to use the 
raw materials the blood takes to them. 
When mucus secretion slows down, the 
production (Continued on page 197) 
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It’s easy to talk about quality — about improvements ©st Flour enough, Prise Pilishitt, i 
in your baking. It’s another thing to prove them. That’s R Mrs Do wee 
exactly what we’re asking you to do — for your own i eo 
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sake. Get a bag of Pillsbury’s Best, and do four things: 


(1) Bake biscuits with it. Notice the richer, golden 
brown of the outside, and the smooth, creamy 
white of the inside. And notice the flavor! 


(2) Bake a pie — and ask yourself if you’ve ever tasted 
anything so tender and flaky. 

(3) Bake a cake. First, taste it. Notice the richer, fuller 
flavor. Then put it away—and see how much 
longer it stays fresh. 

(4) Bake bread. Notice the beautiful crust color, the 

Ae even, delicate texture. And again, no- 
6, iss Vj tice that rich, wheaty flavor! 


¥ vy Ma It costs about 144c more per recipe to use 
& Pillsbury’s Best than to use a cheap flour. 
3 "+ But when you think of the cost of the other 





ae ingredients — when you think of the work 


and loving care you put into your baking — 
suns isn’t it worth 144c more to make sure that 
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BOuboIR Basket 
6 pieces. . 


TO MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EASIER, a famous 
woman decorator designed Martex Gift Boxes. Each one is as 
festive as a box of orchids, yet you pay as little as $1.50 for the 
three-piece sets or as little as $10 for the seven-piece 


ing bath towels, guest towels, wash cloths and 


X TOWELS ARE SOLD BY DEPARTMENT STORES AND LINEN 
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| LA MODE 80x 
9 pieces 


ROYALTY 


LOVELIER TOWELS NEVER WERE MADE. Extra soft and extra 
deep in texture for quick, luxury drying. And they are so sturdy 


it they will retain their beauty even after years of service, 


iuse underneath their soft surface is the famous plied yarn 


'derweave which makes every Martex towel wear so well. 


i THEM AT SMALL EXTRA COST. WELLINGTON SEARS CO., 65 WORTH ST., N.Y. 
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As we pause for a day in the midst of our busy lives, let us make Christmas and the Christmas 
season a thing apart—something to put in memory’s treasure book—by decorating the house in 
the Christmas spirit. Perhaps mother: and fathers will do it for the children, or the children 
will take a turn in doing it for thei parents. But however it is accomplished, a créche on a 
table banked with evergreen branches—perhaps cut from the bottom of the Christmas tree— 
will celebrate the holiday. This suggestion, like those on the next pages, may be followed for 
a dollar or two. as the créche and the figures of the Wise Men may be found in ten-cent 


stores and specialty shops. It takes but little effort to mark the day of the Prince of Peace 


NLL... tees 
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A DOLUAR OR $0 





A “plum pudding” of greenery for your mantelpiece! 
Here is something new and attractive, which can 
also serve as a centerpiece for the Christmas dining 
table. It is easily made. You will need 15¢ worth of 
sphagnum moss from the florist; some shiny ever- 
green, such as boxwood, ilex, Euonymus, or yew, 
50¢; Mahonia, holly, or evergreen barberry, 25¢; 
1 yd. narrow red ribbon, 10¢. Make a 5” ball of moss 
by winding it over and over with string to make it 
firm. Sharpen the ends of 6” sprigs of shiny ever- 
green and force them into the ball until it is com- 
pletely covered except for the part that rests on 
mantel. Then trim to spherical shape. Insert longer 
branches of contrasting greenery at sides to lie flat. 
On thin 5” sticks tie little bows of ribbon and insert 
at each side. A few twigs of red berries or mistletoe 
at the top add interest. Of course, any kind of green- 
ery can be used for this amusing “plum pudding.” 
All prices given on these pages are approximate 





The swags hanging at either side of the mantel above 
are the same as those on the apartment entrance 
door at the left. They are a good choice for use on 
either side of double doors, too, and are simplicity 
itself to make. Contrasting greens are the secret of 
their success. You will need sprays of hemlock, 
white pine, flat cedar, or arborvitae, about 50¢ a 
bunch; 5 or 6 white pine cones in varying sizes, 
15¢ to 30¢; 2 yards of 34” ribbon and 2 yards of 114” 
ribbon, 50¢. Make a backing of the assorted greens 
in different lengths, reversing a few short ones at 
the top, and fasten with wire. Run fine wire in the 
tops of the cones and fasten uneven lengths of 
narrow ribbon to them. Wire the other ends of these 
ribbons in place and then tie over their ends a 
large bow of the wider ribbon, and there you are! 





This front-door spray is literally “good enough 
to eat,” since it is made colorful by the use of 
crabapples, limes, tangerines, grapes, and even 
beans! You will need a bunch of assorted greens, 
75¢; fruit, etc., 50¢; and 142 yards of 2%” rib- 
bon, 25¢. Make a backing of hemlock, flat cedar, 
or arborvitae, and white pine, turning up short 
sprays at top, and wire together. Next run 
varying lengths of green wire through fruit and 
vegetables, and fasten to wired spray near the 
top. Cover wire with large double bow of ribbon 
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For the wreath above you will need a bunch of 
assorted greens like those used for the swags, 50¢; 
some heavy wire, 10¢; small fruit or rose haws, 
bittersweet, or cranberries, 15¢; moss, 10¢; 1 yard 
ribbon, 10¢. Make a heavy wire ring *4 the width 
of the finished wreath. Wrap firmly with moss and 
string. Insert pointed sprigs of greenery in ring, 
working in one direction. Wire fruit or berries 
to it. and tie with ribbon bow. Garland is made 
in same way, using heavy cord as base and fasten- 
ing sprigs and fruit to it with fine wire. Cost would 
depend upon length of garland you plan to make 


If you can’t easily get greens, 
you can still have effective 
Christmas decorations for table 
or mantel. For complete direc- 
tions, with illustrations and cost, 
to make Cellophane cornucopias 
below, send 10¢ to Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th 
St. at Eighth Ave, N. Y. C. 








LETS GIVE A 
CHRISTMASGIFT 






SUIT YOUR NEEDS AND YOUR PURSE 
Bast ESD LRIE CT ORs 


your house? A mutual gift, as it were, that everyone in the 

family will enjoy. The Studio shows here a small hall that 
needed rearrangement. If your problem is the living room, 
study the illustrations in our September issue of a living room 
we remade by adding furniture. In November, we illustrated 
the room adjoining this hall, which was transformed by new 
curtains and slipcovers for easy-chairs. Our solutions will help 
you with your problems, not in an expensive or drastic way, 
but by suggesting rearrangement or the addition of a few new 
pieces of furniture, new curtains, new wallpaper and paint, or a 
new rug.” 

This hall is a type often built thirty years ago, and like most 
halls of any type—even long and narrow halls with the stair- 
way at the back—is not an independent unit. Halls should be 
considered in connection with the adjoining rooms. The owner 
told us: “My hall is shabby and overcrowded; but I want to keep 
the clock and the desk, as I have no other place to put them. Can 
you help me with rearrangement?” We were working on the liv- 
ing room, and at once advised that the hall be painted and papered 
in harmony with it. As the living-room has creamy-yellow walls 
and yellow figured-chintz curtains, we chose a wallpaper with 
a pale-yellow ground and green and brown medallions. The 
woodwork was painted to match the (Continued on page 197) 


Wrou not club together and do something at Christmas for 








BEFORE t 





As in so many houses, the entrance hall was 
really a little room in itself, and of course it 
should have been welcoming. But an uninvit- 
ing fireplace arrangement and a rather unin- 
teresting wallpaper did not do justice to its 
possibilities. A new wallpaper was chosen in 
a block design of brown and yellow, and a 
rough-textured, soft-brown carpet was laid to 
cover all but a 6” margin of floor. A small 
hooked rug before the fireplace replaces the 
shabby Oriental originally used. A Windsor 
chair was brought from the stair landing, to 
take the place of the handsome grandfather’s 
clock, which crowded into the corner before, 
and the delightful old warming pan was 
taken from the other corner, where it had been 
quite out of sight, and hung against the wall 
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The other end of the hall was used by the 
mistress of the house for her desk; but the 
crowded furniture made it an uncomfortable 
place to sit and write, while the lack of a large 
rug made it seem chilly and inhospitable. 
Once it was brightened by the new wallpaper 
and rug, it immediately looked a great deal 
more attractive. Curtains of soft green mate- 
rial, repeating the dominant color in the liv- 
ing room, are hung at the window, and the 
little sofa was eliminated. This made room for 
the big grandfather’s clock to balance the 
wardrobe, with the desk in the center. The pic- 
ture was discarded, as the patterned wallpaper 
gave enough interest. A little hooked rug adds 
a bit of nice color. At the left you will see 
samples of wallpaper, rug, and curtain material 
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BEFORE: A _ nondescript, small- 
patterned wallpaper, poor furniture 
arrangement, and badly chosen and 
badly hung pictures deprived this 
room of livableness and charm. 
The small-patterned rug made the 
room look smaller than it really was 


AFTER: Blue-and-white tailored 
spreads repeat the blue in the wall- 
paper and rug. Matching blue cur- 
tains hang in deep folds over white 
Venetian blinds. The cluttery pic- 
tures have been discarded, and a 
good print hangs above each bed 


Drop-! 


Christmas is the sort of gift that 

makes everybody happy. Daughter 
gets just what she wants—a smart 
room of her own to which she may 
take with pride her school or college 
mates—and the family, especially her 
mother, is happy to have a hand in de- 
veloping her taste and sense of order, 
and giving her an attractive, comfor- 
table place to study and live in. 

And what did it cost? Not very 
much, and the cost can be controlled. 
Painting and papering a 10’ x 12’ room 
costs from $20 to $25. The large rug 
cost $23.95. Some rooms may need 
paint and paper only, others a new 
rug, and still others only bedspreads 
and curtains. So your cost can be 
governed by what you need and can 
afford. 

Here is a real girl’s room, which 
belongs to one of our readers. Her 
mother wrote us about it and let us 
do it over long before Christmas, so 
that we could tell you about it. The 
room, usual in size, had two windows, 
a closet—its door replaced by a cur- 
tain to make space for a bookcase— 
and, of course, a door to the hall. 

While Daughter Dorothy was away, 
we looked at the room and were told 
her oft-expressed views of what she 
wished her room to be. None of 
those namby-pamby pink-and-white 
rooms for her! No, indeed. It must 
be sophisticated. Yes, she liked the 
nice mahogany sleigh beds and 
American Empire bureau, which 
were family pieces; but she wanted 
the room to look more modern. She 
had insufficient light at the bureau 
and at her table desk, where good 
light is important. Too, she wanted 
to keep her books in her own room. 

Like many a room that has just 
muddled along for years, this one 
needed paint and paper. As trees had 
grown tall near the windows, and the 
light was somewhat cut down, we de- 
cided that white woodwork (instead 
of beige) and wallpaper with a white 
ground would give cheer. The choice 
fell to a wallpaper with a thistle de- 
sign in deep blue and a bit of pink. 
And, of course, white Venetian blinds. 
Following the color scheme and re- 
membering “no namby-pamby,” we 
chose a rough-textured fabric of the 
same deep blue for the draw curtains 
and a blue, (Continued on page 199) 


[|r over Daughter’s room for 


eaf table 


BEFORE: This view shows more of the faults that pre- 


vented this room from looking its best. The lack of 



















window curtains; the old-fashioned bedspreads; the 
huddled and too-crowded furniture, nice as it is in- 
trinsically, all combined to give an impression of 
cluttered discomfort. The placement of the book- 


case made it impossible to have a door on the closet 


AFTER: Double doors now hang at the closet; the book- 
case has been replaced by long shelves over one bed. 
This leaves room for the easy-chair, covered in rose. 
The stands on either side of the chest were elimi- 
nated, and the mirror was made more useful by being 
hung vertically and lighted adequately. A large rug, 


in deep blue, makes the room seem much larger 














Here’s a nice masculine-looking wrapping tor a 
man’s present. Cellophane-striped green, gold, 
and white, or blue, silver, and white—20” x 30”, 
3 sheets, 25¢. Will wrap 3 packages 9” x 11” x 21%”. 
Leftover strips, 3” wide, are used crosswise. The 
whole is fastened with transparent tape, 10¢ a 
roll. The many-looped bow takes 1% roll of 34” 
gold-and-silver Cellophane ribbon, 25’ for 10¢. 
All materials suggested are in most chain stores 


Unusual and smart: dark-blue Cellopnane, 20” x 
24”, 2 sheets for 10¢, is sealed with transparent 
tape. Pompon consists of 16 clear Cellophane 
straws striped in silver, 50 for 10¢, caught in a 
large bow made of 3” strips cut from clear Cel- 
lophane, 20” x 24”, with tinsel design of trees and 
stars; 10¢ a sheet. Ends of bow are fastened on 
underside with tape. Above includes enough for 
2 packages, 9” x 10” x 2”, with some left over 














Here is something really new that will thrill a 
child! White box, about 6” x 8” x 2”, is wrapped 
in clear Cellophane with red, blue, and green 
stars; 10¢ for sheet 20” x 24”. Sleigh runners, 2” 
wide, cut from white cardboard, are caught under 
wrapping on long sides and fastened with trans- 
parent tape. Little bells, 3 for 10¢, are tied to 
ends and are fastened with 2’-of Cellophane 
ribbon in red and silver, 14” wide; 25 feet for 10¢ 
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ry on’ your new room at home 


with the help of your husband 
































and Bigelow Basic Rug Colors 


Here’s a new easy way to create charm- 
ing rooms all] at once or in easy stages. 
First go to your nearest department or 
furniture store and get your copy of 
“Color Clues.’’? Then choose the 
Bigelow Tailor-Made rug that just suits 
you in every way. 

The many shades and patterns to se- 
lect from are grouped into 10 basic col- 
ors. Each basic color is styled to ‘““go 
with’’ the popular colors in other 


PT te eretrerentereen ll 


homefurnishings. See how it works. 


Get your free copy! 


“Color Clues to Home Beauty“ 


With samples and fabric lengths and a 


copy of ““Color Clues,”’ you can actu- 
Actual demonstrations of how 
Bigelow Basic Colors help you 
plan whole room schemes. Ten 
rooms in color... practical 
decorating advice. One of the 
most helpful guides ever created 
on the use of color in the 
home. Ask in rug departments 
or write to Bigelow Weavers, 
Depras2s Gy 
140 Madison $3 
Avenue, New @m 
York, NyY. @ 


ce >? 
ally ‘‘try on’’ your new room at home. 
Prices 2... also ‘‘tailor-made’’ to fit 
any purse. 
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Copyright 1939, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
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Fat them EVERY DAY, says science, and 
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you will benefit from a/ these 


TO FIGHT WINTER GERMS 
Scientists now say that by eating 
, fresh apples every day you help 





FOR EXTRA VITAMINS AND foer 
MINERALS. Apples are rated a good, 








We Washington growers specialize 
in apples folks can’t resist 
eating fresh, skin and all! 


Scientists find that your “Apple-a- 
day” does most good when you eat it 
fresh. So we Washington growers aim 
to raise you the world’s finest apples 
for eating out of hand. 

We start with especially good soil; 
it’s of voleanic origin, rich in minerals 
that apples need. And with Washing- 
ton one of the states nearest to the 
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keep the lower intestine free of 
germs and their poisons which 
are particularly dangerous in 
the winter months. 


dependable source of the “tooth and. 
bone” vitamin C. Also a good oe 

of the “‘cold-fighting “ vitamin A. e 
bone-building material, calcium, is also 


found in apples. 


FOR NORMAL REGULAR ELIMINATION 
Apples are rich in pectin, which cme 
bines with water to form a gentle, oe 
panding kind of bulk that does no 
irritate delicate intestinal membranes. 


midnight sun, our summer days are 
long and warm, allowing plenty of time 
for apples to take on Sweetness and 
juiciness—and a full quota of vitamins 
and food minerals! 

At harvest time, we select the ma- 
ture, crisp apples from our orchards. 
We carefully wash these, grade for 
size and quality, and hand pack them 
in sturdy boxes, each gleaming apple 
wrapped in special tissue. And we send 
Washington apples to market in re- 
frigerated cars, 

Right now, we growers invite you to 
try our crisp, good-looking Delicious, 
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FOR NORMALLY ALKALINE oe 
Apples are among the foods which, i 
when eaten regularly, aid in prevent- 
ing ‘acidosis’ by helping keep our . 
blood alkaline. \ 


FOR TOOTH BEAUTY, FIRM GUMS 
The daily chewing of crisp, jyicy 
apples helps to keep the teeth 
glistening clean, and exercises 
and firms the gums, say dentists. 





We're mighty proud of them. Also our 
Winesaps, with a tang all their own! 
Your dealer is featuring both kinds 
now—at reasonable prices. 
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FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


This instructive, beautifully printed 
booklet,” The Story of Washington State 
Apples, _ tells how our apples grow, 
why they're so healthful, gives recipes 
for healthgiving, fresh apple dishes. 
CURNUUONRERCEREEROGESSECERGEEDRSOUSEESEEESEEERORSS OER 


Washington State Apple Commission, 
Dept. 10, Wenatchee, Washington. 


Please send me your FREE booklet, 

“The Story of Washington State Apples.” 
Name 
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Street. ° 
eee 


City——___ State 
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By DR. JOSEPHINE H. KENYON, Director of the Health and Happiness Club 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND Happiness CLUB: 

John’s mother had read everything on nutri- 

tion she could find, because she was determined 

to give her son the best food and to have him grow 

up to be a fine, healthy boy, not fussy about eating. 

She gave him orange juice when he was a few 

weeks old, vegetable water and cereals from the third 

month, and vegetable pastes soon after. From the sixth 

month, she gave him mashed or chopped vegetables to 

encourage chewing. Zwieback was soon added for the 

same reason. When John was a year old, he drank milk 

from a cup, ate three meals a day, and had fruit juice 
when he awoke from his afternoon nap. 

His mother handled the stages of his development well, 
except that she may have been overconscious in adher- 
ing to a rigid schedule rather than following the child’s 
body rhythms. And everything went nicely until John 
was about two years old. His mother continued to select 
and prepare food carefully. Meals were on time. John was 
called from play; his hands and face were washed; a clean 
bib was put on; he was seated ina comfortable chair with 
his feet supported, not dangling. Food was served attrac- 
tively on a tray, with utensils he could manipulate. 

He should have eaten with zest—but he didn’t! He daw- 
dled. He might eat a mouthful or two, but he did not get 
seriously down to business. He liked the sound of the 
spoon on the dish, so he stirred his food around and 
around. When it spilled on the tray, he pushed it back and 
forth with his fingers. If his mother started toward him, 
he would grab his glass of milk energetically, splash some 
of it on the tray and more on his chin. 

“Things are in a mess before he has eaten enough to 
keep him alive,” his mother said. She would watch this 





He should eat because he is hungry. Give him good, simple 


food—and time to eat it. If he doesn’t, take it away 





be 


Never force food. And never, even by tone of voice, suggest 
that he must eat to be a good boy, or to please Mother 


behavior for a few moments, then begin to urge him to 
eat. Soon she might even scold him. If this had no effect, 
she took the spoon and fed him about half the meal. More 
verbal skirmishes followed. He might finish the meal, or 
he might slip out of his chair and drink his milk while 
walking around the room, or finish his toast while look- 
ing out the window. Sometimes he bargained for a story. 


. Often the bout ended in tears, and John, in an unhappy 


frame of mind, was put to bed for his nap. His mother 
was exasperated. She asked: “Why won't he eat? What 
am I doing that is wrong?” 

John isn’t the only two-year-old who, though angelic 
at other times, is a problem at meals. Mothers all over the 
country wonder whether such behavior is their fault or 
the child’s. A worried mother should first find out whether 
or not there is a physical reason for her child’s apparent 
lack of appetite. Every child should be taken to the doc- 
tor periodically, two or three times a year, for a health 
examination. If the trouble is with the child’s digestion 
or elimination, the physician can advise what to do. 

Hunger is fundamental to a healthy appetite. Babies 
have hunger pangs that make them want food. They cry 
for food; they are comfortable only when it is given to 
them. An internal regulatory control tells them when 
they have had enough. This control should be respected. 
One of the first things a mother should learn is to give 


food to a baby when he is hungry and ready for it and 
not force it at any time. If you give the baby more than 
he wants, or attempt to force food, you start an unnatu ral 


sequence and the infant rebels. 
During the first year there is (Continued on page 196) 
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My last day in Hawaii—the tire goes 
wham! It gave me an hour more with 
Mary and then she was laughing and the 
long cool drinks of Dole Pineapple Juice 
she’d brought along were swell. 


Before I knew it, the tire was on and she 
was saying, “I guess I could manage to 
live away from Hawaii with you. And 
anyway, lamb, we can get Dole Pineapple 
Juice from Hawaii on the Mainland. It'll 
sort of remind us you won the argument 
when changing the tire.” 














Acer WAMES 


And Get an Extra Dozen FREE 


It costs so little to insure your belongings against 
loss or misuse with Cash's Woven Names. Order them 
now for Christmas Gifts and New Year wardrobes. 
At most good department stores, or write us. 


Trial Offer: Send 15c for one dozen of your 
own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 
9 119 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6202 So. Gramercy Pl., Los Angeles, 
Cal., or 59 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 


Originally developed forty years ago for 
snow-proofing hunters’ and trappers’ boots— f 
now used everywhere for water-proofing, 
softening and preserving shoes, leather 
coats, gloves, belts, luggage, etc. Odorless, 
colorless, not sticky. Money-back guarantee. 
Shoe, sporting ods or hardware dealers— 
or send 25e for 33% oz. can. Dept. I, The 
Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
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Christmas Comes on Monday 
(Continued from page 99) 
SOMERVILLE MEAT LOAF 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


2 lbs. chuck beef, 3 tsp. salt 
eround 2 eggs 

4 c.-ground suet 2 tbsp. bottled 

2 small peeled horseradish 
onions, minced 1 tsp. dry mustard 

2 c. soft bread 4 tbsp. minced 
crumbs green pepper 


% c. catsup 


Mix all the ingredients, and turn into 
a greased loaf pan. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven of 400° F. for 60 min. Serves 6. 
ly lb. sausage meat may be substituted 
for an equal amount of the ground beef. 


GARLIC BREAD 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


VY c. butter or 1 long loaf French 


margarine bread 
1 or 2 peeled cloves VY tsp. salt 
of garlic VW c. grated 


Parmesan cheese 
Paprika 


Allow the butter to stand at room tem- 
perature until soft. Add the garlic, and 
mash slightly with fork. Let the mixture 
stand at room temperature for 1 hr. or 
longer for flavor to permeate butter. Re- 
move garlic. Slash a long, slender loaf 
of French bread diagonally into thick 
slices, being careful not to sever them 
completely. Spread the garlic butter gen- 
erously between the slices and over the 
top of the loaf. Sprinkle the loaf with salt, 
then with grated cheese. Dash with pap- 
rika, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
of 375° F. for 15 min. Serve whole, letting 
guests break off pieces as wanted. Serves 6 
to 8, depending on size of loaf. 


BAKED APPLES AND PRUNES 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


6 large, firm red 2 tbsp. granulated 


apples sugar 
1 c. granulated Cream 

sugar 6 cooked prunes 
1 c. water 


Core the apples; then pare them about 
\% of the way down from the stem end, 
and arrange in a shallow baking dish. 
Boil the 1 c. sugar and the water together 
for 10 min. Pour over the apples. Bake in 
a moderate oven of 350° F. for about 1 
hr., or until tender, basting frequently. 
Insert a cooked prune in the top of each 
apple; sprinkle the peeled surface of each 
with 1 tsp. sugar. Place the pan of apples 
under the broiler heat. Baste them fre- 
quently and watch them carefully until 
the sugar has melted and the peeled sec- 
tion is a delicate brown. Serve hot or 
cold, with plain or whipped cream. Serves 


|6. To serve 2 or 3, make % this recipe. 


If desired, the apple parings may be 
cooked with the sugar and water to give 
the syrup some color. Afterward, remove 
the parings. 

Raisins or cut-up dates may be substi- 


tuted for the prunes. In using these, stuff | 


them into the apple centers before baking. 
And don’t forget, these make a salubrious 
dessert, even for company. 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 











Taylor Roast Meat Thermometer, $1.50* 





HEN husband says, ‘‘ What have you 

done to thisroast beef ?’’ there’s one 
thing to do. Just say, ‘‘Give me a Taylor Roast 
Meat Thermometerfor Christmas, and you’llhave 
yourroast exactly the way youlikeit, every time.’’ 
You can make that promise without fear or trem- 
bling! Forit’s uncanny the way this thermometer 
helps produce a roast just as you want it—rare, 
medium, or well-done. You reduce shrinkage in 
cooking, save the meat juices, and economize on 
heat. Only $1.50* each. 

This easy-to-read, easy-to-use, and accurate in- 
strumentis only oneof the valuable Taylor House- 
hold Thermometers used by thousands of women 
today. Put Taylor Thermometers for baking, 
deep-frying and candy-making on your Christmas 
list, too. Or give them yourself. If your department 
or hardware store can’t supply them, send direct 


to Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Can. 


*Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada. — 
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STARCH CUBES..._ 


ME-SAVER 
‘ a wAsHh-DAY 


A short-cut to perfect starching. 
Starch cubes stop guess-work, 
waste; give exact-measure every 
time. Dissolve quickly, smoothly, 
No lumps to cause 
3 (4 sticking, scorching. 
: staley> Save as much as 4 
: Arg ironing time,women 
say. A.E.Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Costs no more 
than old-type 
laundry starch 
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CHRISTMAS COFFEECAKE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 c. butter or 4% c. sifted all-pur- 


margarine pose flour 
1% ec. granulated 1% ¢. melted butter 
sugar or margarine 


Y, c. brown sugar 

34 c. seedless 
raisins 

34 c. chopped 
walnut meats 


Y% tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. grated 
lemon rind 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 compressed yeast 


cake 6 tbsp. granulated 
1 c. light sour sugar 
cream 1% tsp. cinnamon 


Cream the 1 c. butter; add 12 c. granu- 
lated sugar, and cream thoroughly. Add 
the salt, lemon rind, eggs, and yeast cake, 
which has been dissolved in the sour 
cream. Blend well. Add the flour and mix 
thoroughly. Cover, and chill in the refrig- 
erator for 3 hrs. Remove from the refrig- 
erator, and let rise for 114 hrs. Then, on 
a lightly floured board, roll dough to about 
14” thickness. Cover bottom of 9” x 12” 
pan with the melted butter and brown 
sugar. Spread the surface of the dough 
with the remaining ingredients, which 
have been mixed together. Roll up as you 
would a jelly roll, pressing the edges to- 
gether firmly. Cut crosswise into slices 3/4,” 
thick, using a sharp knife or floured scis- 
sors. Arrange slices on top of butter and 
brown-sugar mixture. Cover with a clean 
cloth, and let rise in a warm place (75° 
to 85° F.) about 14 hr., or until light. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven of 375° F. for 
35 min. Makes 20 Coffeecake wheels. 


MACARONI WITH CHEESE AND SPICED 
HAM 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
2 c. bottled milk or 


1 8- or 9-0z. pkg. 
1 c. evaporated 


macaroni 
4 tbsp. fat or salad milk and 1 c. 
oil water 
3 tbsp. minced 1 c. sliced 
onion American cheese 
4 tbsp. flour 1 12-oz. can (2 c.) 


14 tsp. curry powder spiced ham 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cook macaroni until tender in 3 ats. 
boiling salted water. Meanwhile, melt the 
fat in the top of a double boiler over direct 
low heat. Sauté the onion in this fat until 
tender; add the flour and curry, and mix 
thoroughly. Place over hot water; add 
milk, cheese, and ham cut in thin strips. 
Cook until thick and smooth, stirring con- 
stantly. Then add salt and pepper to taste. 
Drain the macaroni and place on a hot 
platter. Pour the sauce over it, toss 
slightly, and serve at once. Serves 6. In- 
crease the recipe in proportion to the 
number you expect to supper. Minced 
parsley may be a ed. 


SaLap BOWL OF MIXED VEGETABLES 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1% c. canned 6 stuffed olives, 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
drained 3 peeled, sliced 


small onions 
1% ¢, French 
dressing 


1 head lettuce or 
14 head lettuce 
and % bunch 
chicory 


Combine vegetables, greens, olives, and 








PREPARED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING STUDIO 


Details of different types 


of houses we have decorated 


Good Housekeeping-Arlmont Vil- 
lage Exhibition House: Here is a 
bulletin showing the charm of 
the old New England house with 
Early American furniture, quaint 
chintzes, glass lamps, and unusual 
pictures. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Riverdale 
House: This Exhibition house 
styled as an 18th-Century House 
and completely decorated with 
18th-Century Furniture. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Houston Ex- 
hibition House ... an early 19th- 
Century House. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-W estwood 
Hills Exhibition House: In the 
California Colonial style. The im- 
portant rooms are furnished in a 
combination of 18th-Century and 
Regency. Two porches and a patio. 


Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Roland Park 
Exhibition House: In the spirit of 
Williamsburg. Beautiful reproduc- 
tions of old furniture, and copies 
of genuine 18th-Century fabrics as 
available today at moderate cost. 


Price 15¢. 


Homewood—The All-Gas-Good 
Housekeeping House, at the New 
York World’s Fair, completely de- 
signed, furnished and decorated 
for more gracious living in the 
World of Tomorrow. It is Regency 
or Modern Classical in design. The 
furnishings combine 18th-Century 
with a Regency feeling. Booklet 
profusely illustrated, and contains 
costs and color schemes for every 
room. Price 10¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Kansas_ City 
Exhibition House: of the Nor- 
mandy type, in French Provincial 
and 18th-Century style. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Highland 
Park Exhibition House: Classic 


Modern Style. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Houston 
Country Club Exhibition House: 
Full of suggestions for your small 
rooms. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Lord Kelvin 
Exhibition House: Colonial style 
with a distinct Contemporary 
touch. Price 15¢. 


Good Housekeeping-Bloomfield 
Village Exhibition House: Sim- 


plified Georgian. Price 15¢. 


TO ORDER: Enclose stamps, check or money-order (NOT 
CASH) to cover the order. Mail to Good Housekeeping Bul- 
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' letin Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Make your Christmas shopping a 
real pleasure this yeat. Save 
time and bother. Make yout 
money go a long way. Check yout 
Christmas shopping list against 
the useful gift items shown on 
these j24ges. 









SADDLE CLUB BY WRISLEY. Chrome fin- 
ished Shaving Bowl, chrome topped bottles 
of Lotion and Tale with leather-and-chrome 
miniature stirrups, in smart box. $3.00 


es) oa 
Ste eat 
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TAYLOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR THER- 
MOMETERS. This combination, $1. Taylor 
Instruments, known the world over for ac- 
curacy, make ideal gifts. Others from 25c¢ up. 





INGERSOLL “SWAGGER" WRIST WATCH. 
Modern chromium finish rectangular case. 
Unbreakable crystal. Has a second hand. 
Choice of black or tan Jeather strap. $2.39 


2 


An advertisement by American Druggist 


GEM-lectric FACE-LITE SHAVER with built- 
in Face-lite, switch-starter, radio interference 
control, and universal head that clean-shaves 
all beards. Handsome gift case. $15.75 





NEW JUNIOR FULL-QUART SPARKLET 
SYPHON at a new low Sparklet price, $5. 
Also handsome Sparklet models in lustrous 
enamel, $5.95. In gleaming chrome, $6.95 


Seasons 
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FOR HER HANDS a dainty “extra’ gift of 
Pacquins Hand Cream. So delightful to use. 
So different. Non-sticky. Vanishing. Ideal for 
mother, sister, aunt. 


50c—$1.00 





THE SCHICK INJECTOR is ‘Fast Becoming 
America’s Most Popular Razor.’ Here is the 
standard $1.00 Kit. Can also be found in 
special Gift Packages at attractive prices, 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Pace 6 





MENNEN GIFT BOX 
ucts: Giant tube Mennen Lather or Brushless 
Shave Cream, Skin Bracer, Skin Balm, Talcum 
for Men, (Value $1.35), 
















CUTEX PURSE. Sleek as your best go-to- 
meeting handbag, yet holds every manicure 
essential. Genuine leather—brown or wine— 
with novel new identification window. $3.25 





HOUBIGANT FOUGERE ROYALE SHAY- 
ING SET. Quick-lathering Shaving Soap 
Bowl lasts for months. Invigorating After- 
Shaving Lotion, correctly tinted Talc. $2.75 





MARVELOUS MATCHED MAKE UP KIT by 
Richard Hudnut. Red-and-silver holiday box 
containing Marvelous Face Powder, Rouge, 
Lipstick, Eye-Shadow and Mascara. $1.10 





FOR MEN. Four prod- 


$1.25 











SILEX GLASS COFFEE MAKERS aive better 
tasting coffee for years to come. 2 to 12 cup 
sizes. Pyrex glass. Everyday kitchen models, 
$2.95 up. Electric table models, $4.95 up. 






REMINGTON CLOSE SHAVER. Gives quick, 
clean, comfortable shaves. Powerful AC, DC 
motor, super-precision shaving head. Rich gift 
setting in deluxe lizard grain case. $14.75 


SODA KING SYPHON. Streamlined, modern. 
Chromium plated. Quart capacity. Large 
No. 1 model illustrated, glass-lined, $4.95. 
Smaller, all-metal No. 3 model shown, $5.95 





CHARLIE McCARTHY ALARM CLOCK made 


by W. L. Gilbert Clock Co. The mouth o; 
nd shuts with ever Clock showr 


RY) +o] OF 
$2.50. S at Ji.9VU 











See these gift displays at your local stores 


ETTE JEWEL BOX UNIT — with 25 Gil- 
Blue Blades. Metal box covered with 
in grained fabric, velveteen lined. Box 


$1.25 


wn with and without blades. 








Beas a mt SS 
UNIVERSAL STREAMLINE BOTTLE SET with 
two quart botiles and sanitary lunch box. 
Leatherette carrying case with Genuine 
Leather Handle and Zipper Fastener. $6.75 


Poe Nt 





Be 3 
OBSERVATORY MANICURE SET by La 
Cross. Black, brown, red or green case. Con- 
tains polish, polish remover, cuticle remover, 
file, manicure stick, cotton. $1.00 









BOND SUPER-POWER ee 
unset Fini 


LITE in solid copper 


ili 


December 





Here ate mote than 





2 7" py ise of practical gift items to 
ae ps thrill your friends and pamily— 


all at moderate prices. 








LEKTROLITE FUTURA CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER. An unusually beautiful design by 
Count Alexis de Saknoffsky in velvet chrome. 
In gift case. $5. Other models from $1 to $10 





WEAREVER DE LUXE GIFT SET. Ideal for 
quality writing. Contains Wearever De Luxe 
$1.00 pen with 14 Carat gold reinforced 
point, and handsome pencil to match. $1.50 





Its such an economical 
way to clean windows 


Bon Ami Cake is different from 
other window cleaners .. . First 
of all, it costs so little and lasts so 
long, it’s really economical. Sec- 
ond, it cleans glass as nothing else 
does. Leaves it sparkling and crys- 
tal-clear without any dust-catch- 
ing oily film. Actually polishes as 
it cleans. Next time—clean your 
windows with Bon Ami Cake and 
see the difference. 


Tell your husband to try Bon Ami 
Cake on. the windshield where 
clear vision is so important. 


BonAmi Cake 


leaves no oily film.. polishes as it cleans 
“hasn't 
scratched 

yet!” 





HE’S FED THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS DOG FOOD 


@ 75% of common canine ailments are due to in- 
correct feeding, veterinarians say. So play safe — 
with Spratt’s Meat Fibrine Biscuit Foods, tested and 
proved for over 75 years. Experts choose Spratt’s 
because they are made from only the finest ingre- 
dients, contain both MEAT and WHEAT, furnish 
twice the nourishment of lean meat and compel the 
dog to chew. Economical, because they’re all nour- 
ishment. Ask for Spratt’s FIBO (granulated), 
SPIX (bone size), OVALS or Assorted Biscuits, 
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onions in a salad bowl. Season with the 
French dressing; toss well. Serves 4 to 6. 


FRENCH DRESSING 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


144 ¢c. salad or %4 tsp. granulated 


olive oil sugar 
6 tbsp. vinegar 1% tbsp. catsup 
2 tsp. salt 1% tsp. chili sauce 


1 tbsp. lemon juice 
1% tsp. bottled 
condiment sauce 


1% tsp. pepper 
14 tsp. paprika 
Speck celery salt 


Combine all ingredients, and beat with 
a hand beater or an electric beater until 
a smooth, well-blended mixture is formed. 
Makes about 11% c. dressing. To improve 
the flavor, allow 2 peeled garlic buds to 
stand in the dressing for several hours. 


Delicious December Dishes 


(Continued from page 102) 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute . 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 c. butter or 2c. sifted all- 


margarine purpose flour 
Y% c. confectioners’ 14 tsp. baking 
sugar powder 


Y% tsp. salt 


Cream butter; add sugar gradually, and 
cream well. Stir in dry ingredients, which 
have been sifted together. Roll or pat 
dough on a floured board to 14” thickness. 
Cut in desired shapes, and arrange on an 
ungreased cookie sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven of 350° F. for 20 to 25 min., 
or until delicately browned. A mixture of 
cinnamon and sugar may be sprinkled on 
top of cookies before baking. 


LAURINE’S DARK FRUITCAKE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


% c. finely cut 
candied orange peel 

Y% c. finely cut 
candied lemon peel 

% c. finely cut 
pitted dates 

1% c. blanched, 
toasted almond 


1 c. shortening 

1% c. brown sugar 

6 eggs, separated 

Yc. fruit juice 

*%4 tsp. baking soda 

W% c. molasses 

YW c. drained 
maraschino cherries 


VW e. finely cut halves 
candied pineapple 2 c. sifted all-pur- 
3 c. finely cut seeded pose flour 
raisins VY tsp. ground cloves 
3c. seedless raisins 1% tsp. nutmeg 
1 c. currants % tsp. cinnamon 


% c. finely cut citron 


Cream the shortening. Add the brown 
sugar gradually, while creaming. Add the 
beaten egg yolks and fruit juice, and mix 
well. Dissolve the soda in the heated mo- 
lasses; add to shortening mixture. Com- 
bine the fruits and almonds, and mix with 
2 tbsp. of the sifted dry ingredients. Add 
with the sifted dry ingredients to the 
creamed mixture and mix all thoroughly. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake 
in two loaf pans lined with waxed paper, 
one measuring 10” x 5” x 314” and the 
other measuring 834” x 434” x 234”. Bake 
in slow oven of 300° F. 214 hrs. for large 
loaf, 2 hrs. for small loaf. Makes about 5 lbs. 

In using an electric beater: Allow the 
shortening to soften at room temperature. 
Cream the shortening for 1 min. at high 
speed. Add the sugar gradually, with the 











PUTS ZEST INTO PLAIN MEALS 


On the ice, she’s a swan on flashing 
skates.... But, at home, she’s a practical 
housewife who knows how to change 
simple meals into banquets by keeping a 
bottle of A. 1. Sauce handy on the table. 
Why don’t you follow her meal-time for- 
mula? Use A.1. Sauce generously. You'll 
discover this celebrated sauce works 
miracles in improving the flavor of such 
everyday foods as roasts, steaks, baked 
hams, fish, stews, eggs, baked {§ 
beans, salads, soups. . . . You'll 
enjoy a liberal dash in tomato 
juice, too. 


ADDS FLAVOR TO RECIPES! 


DRIED BEEF APPETIZERS — Moisten 
cream or roquefort cheese with may- 
Onnaise. Mix until smooth. Season to 
taste with A. 1. Sauce and shape into 
balls. If you use cream cheese, add 
salt, pepper, and a little grated onion. 
Cut slices of dried beef in strips and 
wrap dried beef around the sides of 
each ball. 
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“UNCORK" YOUR CORN 


THIS’ ELISY WWsdY 





NG IT’S easy to remove painful corns. 
Put a scientific Blue-Jay pad neatly 
over the corn. Felt pad (C) relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special formula (D) 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


wine ECZEMA 

BURNING 

@ Also externally caused pimples and * 
—FR230 


rashes relieved by soothing, fast-acting (co 
medication of Cuticura. Buy today. 


ma yee 
OINTMENT 
ee 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 
including Rayon Nub, Rayon Flake 
and Rayon Boucle Yarns. 


Now on Special Discount Sale — 
Detailed instructions FREE. Est. 20 Yrs. 








besides Four Extraordinary Specials 


beater still at high speed. Scrape the bowl, | yarn NOVELTY CO., 42-F North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


and beat 1 min. longer. Add the unbeaten 
eggs, one at a time, and beat 1 min. after 
each addition. Turn the beater to medium 
speed, and add the fruit juice and the soda 
dissolved in the heated molasses. Add 
fruits and almonds mixed with 2 tbsp. of 
dry ingredients, then sifted dry ingre- 
dients; mix thoroughly. Proceed as above. 


CHRISTMAS CHARLOTTE RUSSE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 large angel-food 4% ec. cold water 

cake (10”) % c. boiling water 
1 doz. marshmallows 4% c. granulated 
144 doz. candied sugar 


cherries 2 c. heavy cream 
1% doz. stale 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
macaroons Few mint gumdrop 


1 envelope plain, 
unflavored gelatin 


With a small, sharp knife remove the 
inside of the angel cake, leaving a case 
with 34” walls and bottom. Cut the marsh- 
mallows and 1 doz. cherries into small 
pieces. Crush the macaroons. Soak the 
gelatin in the cold water for 5 min.; then 
add the boiling water, and stir until dis- 
solved. Next add the granulated sugar, 
and stir until it is dissolved. Whip the 
cream until it begins to thicken; add the 
vanilla; and gradually drip in the gelatin 
mixture, continuing to beat until stiff. Fold 
in the marshmallows, cherries, and maca- 
roons. Then turn into the angel cake, pil- 
ing on top of the cake any that remains. 


strings 
cd 


Wrap carefully in waxed paper and chill. | 


Just before serving, garnish the top with 
a holly wreath made from bits of candied 


cherries and the gumdrops. Serves 12.) 


PEANUT CLUSTERS 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 c. whole, unsalted 
peanuts 


4% |b. semisweet 
chocolate 

14 c. sweetened 
condensed milk 


Melt chocolate in top of double boiler 
over hot water. Remove from heat and add 
condensed milk and peanuts, stirring con- 
stantly. As soon as mixture thickens, drop 
from a teaspoon on a greased baking sheet 
or plate to cool. Chill thoroughly in refrig- 
erator. Makes about 36. If desired, seedless 
raisins may be substituted for peanuts. 


WALNUT-DATE SLICES 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 tsp. salt 
~1 tbsp. vanilla extract 


1 ec. shortening 
2 c. dark-brown 


sugar 1 Ib. pitted dates 
2 eggs, beaten % ec. orange juice 
314 c. sifted all- 2 tbsp. honey 


English walnut 
halves 


purpose flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add beaten eggs, and beat well. Grad- 
ually add the flour, which has been sifted 
with the baking powder and salt, and 
mix thoroughly. Add vanilla. Form into 
two rolls 3” in diameter, wrap in waxed 
paper, and chill overnight in refrigerator. 
Cook the dates and orange juice in the top 
of a double boiler until they become a 
soft mass; stir in the honey; and cool. Cut 
the chilled cookie dough into thin slices, 
and place slices on a greased cookie sheet. 
Spread each slice with filling and place a 
walnut half in center. Bake 12 to 15 min., 
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ADOLESCENT PIMPLES can make YOUR 
girl or boy moody and self-conscious 


OTHERS should realize pimples can make 

boys and girls bitterly unhappy. Two 

reasons these blemishes often afflict young 
people are: 


FIRST— The skin is oversensitive between the ages 
of 13 and 25. Then sluggish intestinal action 
helps bring out these eruptions. 

SECOND— Your boy or girl may require extra Vita- 
min A, a vitamin important in helping to 
keep the skin attractive looking. 

Many wise mothers are giving their boys and 

girls Fleischmann’s High-Vitamin Yeast. It 

gives aid for both these troubles. This fresh 
yeast helps quicken sluggish intestinal action. 

And 2 cakes give you over 6000 units of 

Vitamin A! 

See that your boy or girl with broken-out skin 
eats 2 cakes every day, one 4 hour before breakfast 
or lunch, another 44 hour be- 
fore supper. Wonderful results 
in under 30 days, many report. 


New 


Copy 





-THIS* GIRL FOUND 
REAL HELP 


“My face was so badly 
broken out, I got so I 
thought everyone was 
staring at me. But after I 
ate Fleischmann’s High- 
Vitamin Yeast my skin 
began to look better. It 
was just grand how much 
it helped me.”’ 


*name on request 


HIGH-VITAMIN YEAST 


helps this skin trouble even more! 


right, 1939, Standard Brands Incorporated 


Used by three genera- 


tions of fir 


ORDER NOW FOR XMAS 
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New!-A Glamour Dessert! 





WALDORF COCONUT-CREAM 


A,teaspoon salt 
ie cup Baker's Premium 
Shred Coconut 
fy teaspoon vanilla 


2 egg a 

2 cups mi ; : 

3 me hiecpoods Minute Tapioca* 
4 tablespoons sugar 


ilk i le boiler. 
Mix egg yolks with small amount of milk in top et ie ee 
ini i i Tapioca, sugar, and salt. 
maining milk, Minute ars 
ate boiling water and cook 8 to 10 minutes after eae 
rap in, stirring frequently. Add 4 tablespoons coconut a ieee 
ce Bi into greased baking dish. Beat 2 egg Sas Seas ae 
add 14 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons at a time, beating a oe ae 
oi Saril blended. Then beat until mixture oe oe é oe 
ne 2 inutes. - 
n (350°F.) 15 m 
i tapioca. Bake in moderate ove : 
ee ae coconut, which has been toasted. ee 
‘all measurements are level. *IMPORTANT: Be sure to use genu 


Minute Tapioca. 




















efri i le 
@ More news! Canned cherries, pee Ee 
can be made into a luscious yet economica — alee 
you follow the quick, easy Fruit ‘Tapioca recipe 0 
Minute Tapioca package. 








And send—soon—for a 


jracle-working reci- 
d-new cook book of 58 mirac : 
FRE E eur ‘Acarens General Foods, Dept. GH. 13 
Battle Creek, Mich. If you live in Canada, a 
1 Foods, Cobourg, Ont. 
se This offer expires March 31, 1940. 


Copyright 1939, General Foods Corp. 
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Good Housekeeping’s Index to Adver- 


tisements, conveniently arranged 
by classifications, where you can 
easily locate 













anything you want. 





See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising 


Guaranty—Page 6 





or until lightly browned, in a moder- 
ately hot oven of 375° F. Makes about 4 doz. 


PRUNE-NUT COOKIES 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 c. stoned cooked 3 c. sifted all- 


prunes purpose flour 
I c. shortening 1 tsp. baking soda 
2 c. granulated sugar %% tsp. salt 


3 eggs 1 tsp. allspice 
%4 c. chopped nut- Cooked prunes for 
meats 


tops 


Cut 1 cup prunes from pits in small 
pieces. Cream shortening; add sugar, and 
cream thoroughly. Add well-beaten eggs, 
and mix. Add prunes and nuts, and blend. 
Add flour sifted with soda, salt, and spice, 
and beat. Drop by small spoonfuls about 2” 
apart onto ungreased cookie sheet. Top 
each cookie with a quarter of a cooked 
prune. Bake in a moderately hot oven of 
400° F. for 12 to 14 min. Makes about 5 doz. 


APPLE-AND-RAISIN STUFFING 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 
c. finely minced 

onion 

c. diced, pared, 
cored apples 

c. soft bread 
crumbs 

c. seeded raisins 


1% tsp. salt 

1% tsp. pepper 

4, c. granulated 
sugar 

34 c. melted butter 
or margarine 


mH a wo mw 


Combine all ingredients, and mix well. 
Stuffs a goose weighing 10 lbs. dressed. 


PEANUT-BUTTER FUDGE 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 Ib. confectioners’ 
sugar (3%4 c.) 

1 6-0z. can evapor- 
ated milk (% c.) 

1 c. marshmallow 
whip 


2 tbsp. butter or 
margarine E 

4 tbsp. peanut butte 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 


Put sugar and milk in a saucepan and 
bring slowly to the boiling point, stirring 
frequently. Let the mixture cook gently, 
and as it browns on the bottom of the 
saucepan, stir browned portion into the 
mixture to make a golden color. Stirring 
constantly, being careful not to let the 
mixture burn, cook to 238° F., or until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water. Remove 
from the heat and add the marshmallow 
whip, butter, peanut butter, and vanilla. 
Beat by hand or with electric beater at 
high speed until nearly stiff, and pour it 
into a greased pan. Makes about 1) lbs. 


OLp ENGLIsH Hor SpiceD CIDER 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


¥% tsp. whole 1 qt. cider 


allspice 1% c. brown sugar 
2” stick of cinnamon Grated nutmeg 
6 whole cloves 


Tie allspice, cinnamon, and cloves in a 
cheesecloth bag. Heat cider and brown 
sugar together. Add the spice bag and let 
simmer over low heat about 10 min., or 
until the cider is spicy enough to suit your 








taste. Remove bag. Serve in mugs piping 
hot with dash of nutmeg. Serves 4. 










DOES BIG THINGS 
FOR COOKING 
REPUTATIONS 
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2 gomatoes 


And big things for 
your budget, too! With buttery 
Limas you can prepare rich, nour- 
ishing dishes at amazingly little 
cost! Two cups dried make six 
cups cooked. Serve Lima soup, sal- 
ads, entrees! Highly alkaline, deli- 
ciously tempting. 


/ To be sure of | 
highest quality 
Limas — either 
“Regular” or 
“Baby”— look 


for this 25-Ib..- 

box or the 100- 
lb. Seaside bag 
atyourgrocer’s. 





For free recipe béok address: Department 
49, “Lima Association,” Oxnard, California. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 





Do your false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you eat, talk or laugh? Don’t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, a 
pleasant alkaline (non-acid) denture powder, 
sprinkled upon a dental plate, holds it firmer 
and gives a confident feeling of security and 
added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. Mildly alkaline FASTEETH also 
checks gum soreness due to chaf- Lined 
ing of a loose plate or to exces- = 
sive acid mouth. Get FASTEETH 
at your druggist. 

Plates loosen when gums shrink. Have 
your dentist re-adapt your plates to the 
changed gums. Until this is done you 
can get valuable aid in holding the plate 
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(Continued from page 37) 
disquiet of his thoughts. Reid was very 
conscious of Toni and this room, of the 
fact that the loss of the child was deeper 
and more personal to her than to him. 
He was regretful; but it was the habit of | 
his mind to discard regrets that he couldn’t 
help—just as he had written off his absence 
when Toni had been taken to the hospital. 
If she had told him she was ill the morning 
she had telephoned, he would have come | 
home at once. As it was, he had taken 
a plane as soon as he had got that call from 
Cynthia. He had been concerned and sorry 
and even surprised at a feeling he didn’t 
define when they had finally let him see 
Toni. She had been so very still. Later 
she had opened her eyes and smiled faintly 
for him. That had made everything seem 
all right. 

She would be well again soon, and he 
would be glad when she was back in the 
apartment. He had come to like so much 
the routine of their life, and the apart- 
ment was distasteful to him without her. 
He missed the small, feminine things that 
she was constantly doing. He regarded his 
marriage as a success. He had meant it 
to be that. Deliberately he had added up 
the things he liked about Antonie after 
that first meeting—and they had added up 
to marriage. He was even glad that he 
felt no unreasoning, uncontrolled love for 
her, no tie that bound him beyond his 
realization of her desirability as a wife. 





H* TURNED the pages of his magazine. 
At the top and bottom of each page, 
as if it were written, he saw the message 
the switchboard operator at the office had 
left on his desk: “Mrs. Pell called.” Joyce 
—he wondered again what she had wanted. 

Wondering what Joyce wanted had been 
a habit since high-school days. Joyce used 
to pass him notes in school, asking to 
borrow his tennis racket or a drawing 
pencil. She had some talent for sketching, 
and Reid used to gather up the sheets she | 





discarded when she tired of sketching. 
Good or bad, her drawing usually had a 
quality of excitement about it, though she 
had always lacked a definite sense of pro- 
portion. He was able even then to recog- 
nize that. It was not unlike what she did 
to people. She gave them excitement. He 
didn’t define it as that, of course, when 
she and her mother came back to High 
Falls to live with Joyce’s grandmother. He 
knew only that something had been lack- 
ing in his life until Joyce had moved into 
the Leighton house around the corner. 

The house was less pretentious than the 
carefully genteel home that his father and 
mother, with quiet, unimaginative de- 
corum, had achieved. At the Leighton 
house, especially after old Mrs. Leighton 
died, a novel way of living began. Meals at 
all hours, served on trays and under trees; 
music pouring out of the house in the 
morning, when housewives better than 
Mrs. Leighton were putting their homes 
in order; candles and chafing-dish dra- 
matics on Sunday evenings, with Joyce 
carefully not dressed up as the other town 
girls were for Sunday night. 

“I simply can’t get her into anything 
except those old white silk shirts,” Mrs. 
Leighton would complain prettily. No one 
suspected that the old silk shirts were a 
glamorous uniform because of necessity. 
Joyce wore them open at the throat, the 
sleeves rolled up high on her long, smooth 
arms. She hadn’t looked nearly so beau- | 
tiful to Reid in her mink coat when she 
had come to his apartment the day before 
his wedding. 

In one way or another she had been a 
definite disturbance in High Falls ever 
since she had moved there. Her mother 
wouldn’t permit her to take the school 
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| culties. Business was 


examinations—Joyce was too high-strung. 
Other girls wanted to share that dis- 
tinction, and a wave of high-strungness 
washed over the school for a few weeks. 
In the end, everyone except Joyce had 
submitted to the school requirements. Reid 
had taken her part—other people didn’t 
understand what rigid formula did to 
Joyce. He had always taken her part, de- 
fended her to the town, to herself in her 
moments of self-accusation, to himself. 
He had often needed to do that. By turns 
she had been kind and unkind, cold and 
silvery responsive, alert to her own ab- 
sorption in beauty. Joyce was impera- 
tive in her necessity for beauty. He had 
given her what he could of that, and 
service calculated to smooth every- 
thing possible for her. In his heart had 
always been the desire to give to Joyce, 
and, manlike, he had set a higher value 
on her because of what he had given her, 
He had abandoned the idea of law school 
because it meant the postponement of their 
marriage. When she married Stanley, he 
had suffered not only the anguish of losing 
her but the peculiar torture of those who 
love too much—the fear - that Stanley 
would not make her happy. Resolutely, 
he hadn’t let himself think about Joyce, 
and he hadn’t thought about her until he 
got her message. Whatever wonder he had 
about it or about Joyce had nothing to do 
with Toni. 

He put the magazine aside and saw that 
Toni was awake. “Feeling better?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. I want to go home.” 

They were staying in the apartment 
until October. Reid meant to let Toni fur- 
nish an apartment in the fall. He hadn’t 
said anything about that to her yet; but 
because he knew it would please her, he 
kissed her good-night with a gentleness 
that was partly a reflection of his satis- 
faction at taking care of her and planning 
for their future. When he left the hos- 
pital, he had forgotten about Joyce. 


[Eee went slowly for Toni after she was 
out of the hospital. Because she was 
young and strong, she was as well as ever 
in a few weeks. But the zest had gone out 
of her housekeeping. She did it as pains- 
takingly as before; but there were empty 
stretches in the day, quarter-hours when 
she sat and stared at nothing. She would 
shake herself out of it, go out on simple 
errands. She went to see Cynthia, who was 
beginning to be uncomfortable and restless 
in the city. 

“One more baby, after this, and I’m 
through,” said Cynthia. But something in 
Toni’s eyes made her add quickly, “Of 
course, you'll be having another baby in 
a year or so.” 

“Of course.” 

Toni walked along Madison Avenue, 
more uncertain and unhappy than she 
had ever been since her marriage. Reid 
was affectionate and kind; but she had 
come to despair that he would ever be 
more than that. Since the loss of her child, 
she had felt as if she were starving on his 
measured fondness.: To keep within its 
bounds, she had grown deliberately colder 
and more contained with him. Already she 
thought marriage had taught her a great 
deal. You had to learn to give what the 
other person wanted—no more, no less. 
She thought, as she went up the familiar 
stairs to Eve’s office, that she was learn- 
ing that satisfactorily. 

Eve complained about real-estate diffi- 
wearing her out. It 
was the country renting season, and she 
had clients simply crying for houses. But 
she had to see houses before she would 
rent them. 

“You know how conscientious JI am, 
Toni, about renting places I haven’t seen.” 
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“Look, Toni,” she said, “why can’t you 
help me out? You could go to the country 
with me tomorrow, and we could look at 
some houses.” 

Her enthusiasm was contagious. Toni 
agreed to be at the office in the morning. 
It was only when she was on her way 
home that she wondered if Reid would be 
as pleased as she was that she was going 
to have something to do. 

She told him as soon as he came home. 
An unaccustomed color made her star- 
tlingly pretty; but she didn’t know that, 
didn’t guess that Reid was aware of the 
change from her usual listless pallor. 

“T have a surprise for you, Reid. ’'m 
going to work tomorrow.” 

“Work? Where?” 

“In Eve’s office. She’s very busy now, 
and later, when she goes away for the 
summer, she’ll leave me in charge.” She 
hoped he would understand that it was 
quite an honor. 

He looked at her seriously. “But do you 
want to do that, Toni?” 

“Of course, Reid. Why not?” 


“Haven't you enough to do here at) 


home?” 
“If you mean housework, I get through 
with that in a couple of hours in the 


morning usually, and then the day drags.” | 


“But adding an office routine to that 
sounds like too much,” he said reasonably. 

“For that matter I could get a maid,” 
said Toni. “With what I earn,” she added 
eagerly. 

“You could have had a maid all along 


if you had wanted one,” he reminded her. | 
“T thought you enjoyed doing the house- | 


work.” 

“T do enjoy it—have enjoyed it. But I 
need something else, something outside 
the house.” 

“Well, couldn’t you find some other in- 
terest besides working in an office?” 

“But I like that. Why do you object to 
my working in an office?” 

“Because I think it’s too much for you. 
I don’t want to come home in the evening 
and find you all tired out from running 
around town showing apartments to 
people.” 

“Just as long as I’m fine when you come 
home in the evening, you don’t care how 
miserable and lonely I am all day—” Her 
voice broke a little, and she turned and 
hurried into the kitchen. She might have 
known he would be like this. He didn’t 
* know or care that she was lonely, didn’t 
understand what the loss of her child had 
meant to her. His coldness was a wall clos- 
ing her away from other interests, shut- 
ting her out from any real life with him. 


os he came into the kitchen. He put 
his hands on her shoulders and turned 
her about so that she faced him. 

“Toni, dear, I'd rather you wouldn’t go 
back to Eve’s office. I like to think of you 
being here waiting for me when I come 
home in the evening. But I don’t want you 
to be unhappy and lonely all day. So if 


you think it would make you happier to | 
be working, I won’t say any more about | 


i ong 
She cried frankly, heartbrokenly, on 
his shoulder. “Reid—I am lonely. And it 





didn’t seem to matter to you whether I 


was here or not. So I thought—’” 

He let her cry, close to him, until she 
was quiet, ashamed of her outburst. She 
hadn’t known he could be as gentle as 
. this—even drying her tears with his hand- 
kerchief. Limp and comforted, she stayed 
in his arms while he talked to her quietly. 

“T thought we would take a motor trip 
this summer up through Canada for two 
or three weeks, and in the fall we would 
get another apartment, a larger one. I 
thought you’d enjoy furnishing it, buying 
your own things and fixing it up. I was 


waiting till you got better to talk to you | 


it be qlamour for (Christmas... 
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about it. I didn’t think you ought to do 
anything now. That’s why I objected to 
your working.” He lifted her chin and 
kissed her gently. “And don’t you ever get 
the idea it doesn’t matter to me whether 
you are here or not. It’s very important 
to me. I think about it all day.” 

She returned his kiss with a sudden pas- 
sion that was her need to serve him and 
please him. “Important to him.” It was 
the answer to her staying home. 

Incongruously, the dinner burned and 
brought them back to a naturalness they 
hadn’t had since Toni’s illness. They saved 
the dinner after a fashion, laughed over it, 
found they could laugh over other things. 
Reid got out a road map and showed her 
where they were going in Canada, and 
Toni asked just what he wanted in the 
way of a chair for the new apartment. That 
evening she felt married and settled and 
contented. 

That feeling stayed with her during the 
spring and early summer. Toni did not 
mind the heat of the city. She was happy, 
and less self-conscious about it. If Reid 
did not love her madly, he loved her 
enough now to give their marriage a light 
and afterglow that was new. It was like 
a little romance within the pleasant aspects 
of their life together. She had no wish to 
be working in Eve’s office, and time no 
longer hung heavily on her hands. She was 
busy with the house, her reading, a new 
kind of cotton knitting. They seemed like 
wholly satisfactory occupations. Marriage 
grew, she thought, and grew better. 


GTANLEY PELL was brought up sharply 

to thinking about his own marriage the 
early weeks of that summer. That there 
were desirable things about Joyce he had 
never tried to deny. Her beauty, a certain 
flair she had for entertaining, the vivacity 
of her housekeeping fascinated him. But 
he didn’t tell her about those things any 
more. Nor did he often speak of the things 
she did that annoyed him. He was con- 
scious, just as he had always been, that 
she had serious faults as a wife; but he 
bore with most of them just as he did with 
the drawbacks of the old office building 
and the Pell manufacturing plant. So long 
as they didn’t actually interfere with out- 
put or profit, nothing would be done about 
the bad office lighting, the steep, unpaved 
driveway. He had an opaque, shell-like 
exterior that was undisturbed by day-to- 
day fads or preferences. 

Stanley had come to the conclusion that 
if Joyce did nothing to promote the Pell 
welfare in High Falls, at least she did 
nothing that threatened or impaired it. 
On that basis he accepted her moods, with- 
out trying to do much to change them. He 
was never unaware of her attractiveness 
aS a woman; yet a certain prudence and 
economy warned him not to express that 
opinion to her. He hoped that some day 
she would give him a child; but he was 
willing to let her postpone that for a while. 
Not too long, of course. More than likely 
she would settle down a little after that. 
Women usually did. 

Joyce had returned from her spring trip 
to New York in good spirits, and because 
of the warm weather—which meant she 
could play golf every day—he was likely 
to find her ina good mood in the evenings, 
She seemed less bored than she had been. 
He didn’t tie that up with anything special 
until the day Howard Pope’s brother-in- 
law, Monroe Bailey, dropped him a hint 
at the Business Men’s Club luncheon: 
“Howard isn’t spending much time at the 
office these days. He seems to be more in- 
terested in beating your wife ‘at golf.” 

Stanley didn’t mind Joyce’s playing golf 
with Howard Pope, or having lunch with 
him at the Club. He was too sensible to 
believe for an instant that Joyce was in 
love with Howard. But a thing like that 
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wouldn’t do in High Falls. For one thing, 
Howard Pope was openly neglecting busi- 
ness. Besides, Howard’s wife, Anne, didn’t 
like it. And Anne was a heavy stockholder 
in the Pelf Manufacturing Company. Joyce 
should have known better. 

He told her so after dinner one evening, 
told her with a calm unexcitement and 
lack of personal jealousy that astounded 
her, infuriated her. She would have un- 
derstood it better if Stanley had struck 
her and forbidden her ever to speak to or 
see Howard again. There was something 
too remote in this business angle for her 
personal gratification. Stanley had been 
right in his estimation of the matter. She 
eared nothing for Howard Pope nor did 
he for her; their slight intrigue was simply 
a way of dissolving their mutual boredom. 
Lately Joyce had been more bold in her 
open companionship with Howard; she 
liked the sense of risk it gave her, the 
danger that Stanley could not fail to no- 
tice. It would, she thought, upset him com- 
pletely. She wanted him upset completely; 
she wanted him to be worried about his 
hold on her. She had wanted most of all 
a terrific scene when he found out. And 
practically all he said was that he didn’t 
think it wise to be seen so much in How- 
ard’s company, as High Falls might not 
understand. 

“Besides,” he observed in the cautious 


* * * 
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tone she hated most, “we don’t want to 
offend Anne Pope. She leaves us strictly 
alone. But if she took a notion, she could 
demand her right to vote at directors’ 
meetings.” 

“For heaven’s sake, stop talking about 
business. I hate it,” said Joyce. 

“Now, that’s not the proper attitude for 
you to take,” Stanley began reasonably. 

He never did understand what he had 
said to give Joyce hysterics that night. 
Certainly he had been entirely reason- 
able. Later, when she was sullen, he 
thought she must be seeing that he was 
right. At least she stayed away from the 
Club--and Howard and Anne went on a 
trip. As usual, Anne’s vote went by proxy 
at the June directors’ meeting. 

There was nothing, Stanley thought, to 
worry about.... 

In June Eve took a house in Connecti- 
cut. She moved in with her customary 
enthusiasm. But by the first of August she 
had rented the house and was moving 
back into the city. Phil Lowell found her 
in a weekend Pullman on a Sunday night, 
and he stopped to speak to her. He hadn’t 
seen Eve in months, not since Toni’s mar- 
riage, and the sight of her, elegant and 
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worldly, brought back to him the summer 
a year ago. He had visited Eve and Toni 
several weekends then, at the house on 
the shore that Eve had taken for the sum- 
mer. There had been a false contentment 
about those carefree days; he had had a 
growing conviction that he and Toni be- 
longed to each other. He wasn’t prepared 
for that final refusal of hers, and the news 
of her coming marriage had shocked him. 
In spite of everything, he had still believed 
Toni might find they had had too much 
together to discard so easily. He hadn’t 
believed that a friendship such as theirs 
could end so abruptly, so finally. He felt, 
from what Cynthia had told him, that Toni 
had been swept off her feet. It had been 
a blow not only to his pride but to his 
highest hopes. He had taken it quietly and 
grown a little taciturn. 

“You’re looking well,” Eve said. She 
began telling him about renting the house; 
but she was appraising him with shrewd 
liking. The kind of man women could 
trust—the kind of man a girl should marry 





—the faithful, generous, indulgent, Amer- 
ican-standard male. She thought of Toni 
and her unadjusted love for Reid—a love 
that reckoned itself as valueless, and 
therefore inescapably bound to receive 
nothing. In Eve’s mind it was just a ques- 
tion of how long it might be before Toni 
would wake up. 

“And how is Toni?” Phil asked finally. 

He was too single-minded to dissemble, 
Eve saw with pity. He was still in love. 

“T believe she’s fine. I don’t see her very 
much myself these days.” 

She knew Phil was hungry for news of 
Toni; but what could she teil him, except 
eet Toni was still madly in love with 
Reid? 


PHL fared somewhat better two weeks 
later on a visit home, when he met 
Helen Vail. 

“How long are you staying, Phil?” she 
asked. 

“Just a few days. ’m on my way to 
Canada.” 

Helen said: “Toni’s been on a trip up 
there, you know. We expect them to stop © 
here the end of this week.” 

He asked the same question he had 
asked of Eve. “How is Toni?” 

“She seems happy,” said Helen. The 
shading of doubt she cast on Toni’s happi- 
ness was entirely her own idea. It lined 
her up with Phil, and she liked the feel- 
ing of loyalty it gave her to think that 
she had always stood by Phil. She had told 
her husband many times since Toni’s wed- 
ding that she didn’t see how any girl in 
her right mind could have turned down 
Phil Lowell. 

“Is she going to be here for some time?” 
Phil asked. 

“Just for the weekend,” said Helen. 
“They’re going to visit Reid’s parents be- 
fore they go back to New York.” 

Phil spoke a thought aloud suddenly. It 
was addressed not so much to Helen as 
to himself, to the love he still had for 
Toni. “I am glad she is happy.” 

She had never been so happy, Toni 
thought, as she and Reid rode into High 
Falls that pleasant mid-August afternoon. 
For all these towns in the northern part 
of the state the season had turned just 
perceptibly from the green center of deep 
summer, There was even a hint of autumn 
coolness in the air today. In her certainty 
of happiness the town seemed beautiful, 
seemed to have held intact and kept alive 
a spirit of taste and repose and a way of 
living that Toni was glad to think was 
Reid’s heritage. She remembered how she 
had dreaded that first visit to High Falls. 
That had had something to do with J oyce. 
She turned and smiled at Reid. He was 
deeply tanned and, with his hat off, his 
well-set, rakish quality was apparent 
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again. The trip had taken down the tight | 
reserve and preoccupation that seemed to | 
accompany his absorption in business. It | 
had been a_ good trip, carefree and light | 
above the feeling of closer companionship 
and understanding between them. 

They had gotten up early, because Reid 
liked driving in the freshness of the morn- 
ing. To Toni’s delight, he had taken time | 
for side roads that brought them quick, 
flashing glimpses of the sea, or a hill 
with a white church. They had adopted 
the informality of roadstand lunches, had 
slept well in strange little hotels, had dis- | 
covered, to their mutual pride, that they 
both possessed a kind of observation that 
was an outgrowth of a social consciousness 
their generation had. 

And once when they had stopped to 
look at a view, Reid had looked at her in- 
stead and had said unexpectedly, “You're 
beautiful, Toni.” 


HE was not afraid of Joyce now, Toni 

thought, as they drove along the 
street where Reid’s parents lived. With 
what she felt was the surest instinct of 
her life, she knew that Reid was begin- 
ning to love her. It was nothing that he 
said, but a quality in his voice when 
he teased her, a new demand for her at- 
tention that was partly childish, partly 
masculine, and almost completely unrea- 
sonable. She loved that. He left her to 
finish his packing, to be sure that he left 
nothing behind; he demanded adhesive 
tape, sunburn cream, matches, handker- 
chiefs, pencils, praise, a certain heedful- 
ness and approval of his small vanities. 
And by these signs she knew he was los- 
ing the self-sufficiency that had seemed 
to shut her out. Her opinions, her admira- 
tion, her response were all necessary to 
him now. 

And as if everything were still governed 
by some infallible amulet, Toni moved 
ahead into a greater circle of happiness 
during those few days with Reid’s parents. 
Quite openly they approved of her and 
loved her, and all the loyalty and warmth 
of her nature rushed to meet this approval. 
She wanted to be the dutiful, loving 
daughter-in-law they had taken to their 
hearts. Mrs. Dickson wanted to show Toni 
her linen, and delving into a spare closet, 
she brought to light the first dresses Reid 
had worn. 

“Reid doesn’t like me to keep these, or 
at least to bring them out,” said his mother, 
smiling. 

They laughed a little, but were closer 
to tears. 

“T was always so unhappy when he went 
away before,” said Mrs. Dickson slowly, 
thinking of their departure the next day, 
“but now that he has you to look after 
him and love him, I feel quite differently. 
I know that you love him and that you 
understand him.” 

“T think that I do understand him,” said 
Toni, smiling. She had forgotten, the past 
week, all the small hurts of her marriage. 

“Men need understanding,” said Mrs. | 
Dickson slowly. “Sometimes they do the 
most irresponsible things, the best of them. 
Not that Mr. Dickson ever did.” 

“There’s Reid now,” said Toni. 

They heard him whistling as he came 
up the stairs. 

“Tom and Cynthia are in town,” he said 
at once. “They want us to go to the Club 
with them tonight. It’s nothing special— 
just the usual Saturday-night dinner 
dance. Do you want to go?” 

“Y’d love to,” said Toni. 

She was glad that she had brought 
along that gay cotton evening dress. It 
would be just the thing to wear to the 
dance. But her real pride -was in Reid, 
when they were dressed and ready to go 
that evening. He was undeniably hand- 
some. She told him so. 
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“You wouldn’t lie to me, I suppose,” he 
said, smiling. 

So the evening began auspiciously for 
Toni. She was sure she would enjoy it 
—with Reid. 

In the years that were to come Toni 
never wanted to remember that night; but 
long afterward it would spring into her 
mind like a curtain gone up again on a 
familiar stage setting. The Clubhouse with 
its long, open room where they danced, the 
green chairs and couches along the wall, 
the wide, lighted veranda above the drive- 
way, where she sat and talked to Stanley 
Pell after a dance. She liked this serious 
young man. He was taking great pains to 
be nice to her, as if he felt a definite, per- 
sonal responsibility for the hospitality of 
High Falls. 

Howard joined them—he had already 
asked Toni for the next dance, and he 
had come to claim it. 

“Tll go find Anne,” Stanley said, as Toni 
and Howard moved away. 

“That lad is the actual center of gravity 
for High Falls,” Howard told her. “He 
wants every dance balanced, wives danc- 
ing with husbands or odd wives rescued 
at once by odd husbands.” 

“T think he’s sweet,” said Toni. 

“As sweet as conscience,” Howard an- 
swered cryptically. : 


(HEY danced, Toni’s excited, pretty face 
‘like a flower on his lapel. They. passed 


Reid dancing with Cynthia, and he winked | 


at her—a new formula he had for making 
her smile at him. She knew he was pleased 
by the willing attention these High Falls 
men were giving her. She smiled at the 
tall, dark, nice-looking girl dancing with 
Stanley, and Anne Pope returned that 
smile with friendly liking. For a moment 
Toni wondered about that marriage. How- 
ard Pope and Anne. One of them was out 
of place. It was Howard, Toni decided. 
She guessed suddenly that he, disliked 
High Falls, felt himself to be a prisoner 
here. A moment later she was astonished 
to intercept the look of antagonism that 
Joyce was directing toward Stanley. It 
was as if Joyce hated him, and Toni was 
startled by the transformation in her face. 
It was ugly. 

Toni turned away, feeling sorry for 
Stanley. Then the music stopped abruptly, 
and she was close to Reid. She wanted to 
dance with him, but he let Tom get to her 
first. When she saw Reid next, he was 
dancing with Joyce. She was glad she was 
over that fear of Joyce. 

“All I want,” Tom said earnestly, “‘to be 
the happiest man in the world is three of 


| Nat’s hamburgers. Six a day is my reg- 


ular allotment when I’m visiting in High 
Falls.” 

“I haven’t had one yet,” said Toni. “And 
who is Nat?” 

“He’s a great artist hidden away in a 
roadside stand,” Tom told her. “No party 
in High Falls ever comes to an end with- 
out the benediction of Nat’s hamburgers.” 

When Toni and Reid were dancing the 
last dance together, he said: “You’ve 
danced the powder off your nose. Are 
you too tired to go to the Pells’ to a 
party?” 

She was not tired at all. She drifted 
from the coatroom with Cynthia, to find 
Howard Pope and Tom waiting. The others 
had gone on ahead. Joyce and Reid had 
gone to Nat’s for hamburgers, and they 
were all to meet at the Pells’. 

“Have you seen the Falls by moonlight?” 


/asked Howard Pope, when he and Toni | 
| were on their way to the Pells’ in Howard’s 
| roadster. 


“Yes,” said Toni. 
But Howard slowed the car, “Did you 
really have a good time tonight?” he 


| wanted to know. “Or were you playing 


the gracious visiting lady?” 
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“I really had a lovely time,” said Toni. | 

“You'll be telling me next that you love 
your husband and want to go right on to 
the Pells’,’ said Howard. 

“Both right,” she answered. 

“Isn’t there any use trying to sell you 
a new man—or a change of pace—or a 
quick look at some of our best parking 
places?” 

“No sale,” said Toni cheerfully. 

“Gosh,” Howard addressed himself, “I 
think the lady means it.” He turned the car 
in the direction of the Pell house. 

It was imposing and in good taste, Toni 
found. The two ideas met in the high liv- 
ing room with its enormous lemon-colored 
sofas facing each other on either side of 
the fireplace. There were some good draw- 
ings in the room, and she looked at them 
with interest, knowing at once that they 
were an expression of Joyce. 

Stanley was making them all at home 
until Joyce and Reid should appear with 
the food. 

“I’m tired,” said Cynthia, and promptly 
curled up on a sofa beside Tom. 

On the opposite couch Anne Pope sat 
down by Toni and talked pleasantly, while | 
Howard and Stanley gathered ice cubes | 
and bottles and glasses. 

“Go call up Nat’s and tell him to double 
the order,” suggested Tom. “I feel my | 
appetite rising.” 

“Nat hasn’t any telephone,” said Stan- | 
ley. “He had it taken out—it got too much 
business.” 

“Well, if they don’t bring enough, they 
can do without,” said Tom. “I think Reid 
is getting too fat anyway.” He grinned at | 
Toni, hoping for an indignant protest. 

She smiled back at him instead, and | 
Tom had one of those sudden waves of | 
affection he often got for people. Toni was 
such a good kid. 





GEE couldn’t have told exactly when she 
felt the strain in her smile, when she | 
had to force herself to listen to what | 
Anne Pope was saying; but there could be 
no doubt as to the obvious uneasiness of 


the others when nearly two hours had | MORE EXCITING MEALS 


at no extra cost 


passed without the arrival of Joyce and 
Reid. Tom had ceased his grumbling, and 
now their talk was kept carefully away 
from those two. Toni wondered miserably 
who would break that discreet avoidance 
of what must be in all their minds. 

Reid and Joyce had had time to get to 
Nat’s and back four times since Tom had 
last mentioned his hunger. Stanley Pell 
gave no sign of concern. He was talking 
business, directing his conversation at 
Howard Pope, who seemed to take a curi- 
ous delight in agreeing with him. When 
a break came in their conversation, Anne 
Pope rose. With a simple dignity that 
suggested nothing unusual she said good- 
night—they were playing golf early, she 
and Howard.... 

“Honestly, I think Joyce is terrible,” said 
Cynthia unexpectedly, when Stanley was 
seeing Anne and Howard to the door. “In- 
viting us here and not showing up.” 

“Tell you what,” said Tom, when Stan- 
ley came back into the room, “let’s go to 
Nat’s ourselves. If we pass Joyce and Reid 
on the road, it’ll serve them right. They've 
probably been down there eating three 
apiece while we’ve been waiting.” 

Toni’s heart was sick—not with fear, but 
with the certainty that Joyce and Reid 
had not gone to Nat’s and had no inten- 
tion of returning to the Pell home that | 
evening. And Nat’s first words when they | 
entered the stand—‘“Hello, Mr. Pell. | 
Haven’t seen any of your crowd in a long 
time”’—made her grow faint with appre- | 
hension. She knew, as Stanley and Tom 
did, that Reid and Joyce had gone off 
somewhere alone, not caring what she or 
Stanley would think. “I should have 
known this would happen some day,” she | 
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FLKE CO.CHITACO,1bt" 
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INS VITAMIN D 


50 years of constant endeavor are responsible for 
the truly superior quality and flavor of Jelke’s 
Goop Lucx Margarine, “the finest spread for bread.” 








Now I make 


HOW TO MANAGE 
A HUSBAND 


You know how it is 
with men and radios. 
... When women 
want to roam from 
station to station, 
the males raise the 
very dickens. 


So I found a system. 
When Ed and I 

stay in for a quiet 
evening, I seta 


dish of U-ALL-NO 


Sun-Maid Raisins have a place of MINTS by his 
honor on my kitchen shelves because chair. He grins... rr 
they’re wonderful for dressing up left- and from then on, eo 
overs, and they make my simple low- the dial is 2/2 mine. eZ | a hk : 


cost dishes like puddings, muffins, pot ; aoe 
roasts and cereals taste deliciously Sat 
different. Frankly, Sun-Maid Raisins > 

are so tender, good and economical é 


I'd be lost without them! 
REMEMBER: All 


Raisins aren’talike. 
Say “‘Sun-Maid” to 
your grocer. Look 
for the Girl on the 
package when you 
buy. Write today 
for free booklet of 
delicious raisin 
recipes. Simply 
address Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 
Ass’n., Dept. G10, 
Fresno, California. 


Ue 
SUN-MAID Racaine 
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It’s as simple as 
that—and a perfect 
evening for both of 
us. The funny part 
is...I getthe 
radio... but I get my 
share of U-ALL-NO 
MINTS too. 









U-ALL-NO MINTS 


10c EVERYWHERE 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send roc for full-sized 
package to 


SAAN STK SO 
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Bt potted 


Malt 


UYouis, FOR 


HEALTH UNLIMITED 


The modern home-maker recognizes the 
important relation between weight and 
health. Diets . . . cleanliness . . . exer- 
cise, yes, but after all, it's the accurate 
weighing of your DETECTO Scale that 
translates the results of your loving 
care. You can trust DETECTO's guar- 
anteed accuracy. 


Incidentally, this ~year's scale-stylings 
are handsomer than ever! DETECTO is 
a stunning Xmas Gift! 

* 


Model illustrated $5.95 (with chrome 
trim). Other models $2.98 and up. At 
all the better stores. 


* 


Write for this valuable CHARM BOOK 
by Helena Rubinstein, famous 

beauty authority. Complete 

[5-day reducing system 

includes diets and exer- 

cises. Send 10¢ to cover 

Postage and handling. 


DETECTO <../, 


7 Main St., 













Opens round, sq 
oval cans. No ja 
edges. Used world 


Hardware, Dept. Stores, etc. or 


\ Edlund Co., Burlington, Vermont. 


i} 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


hé“ OPEN 


uare, 
gged 
Over. 


5-year guarantee. so¢ at 


from 











A too proud course, beholding it, Name 
Famous Speedwriting system. Simple | Remembers star, song, shepherds waking— Address 
to write and transcribe. Easier, . me 3 : i 
quicker to learn. No signs or symbols. Costg| And kneels in love, sweet, infinite. City 
much less. 70,000 students. Used in leading 3 
offices. Write for free booklet and new low price. | State 
Speedwriting, Dept. 193, 200 Madison Av., New York oF 
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That, ah, a war-torn world must surely 


thought. “It’s been Joyce with him al- 
ways.” 

She forced herself to sit down at one 
of the oilcloth-covered tables, to eat the 
roll Tom urged upon her. He kept up a 
steady stream of banter, wouldn’t let her 
give herself away. “It will never hurt to 
die after this,” she thought once. Stanley 
Pell was asking Nat about business. She 
wondered at his composure, did not guess 
that he was admiring hers. 

Finally she heard herself saying good- 
night to the others before the door of the 
Dickson house. She let herself in and crept 
upstairs, fearing to wake Reid’s parents. 
She undressed in the dark, feeling ill and 
strange in this room. What did women do 
when husbands they loved were unfaith- 
ful? 

Plays that she had seen, stories she had 
read slipped through her mind. Divorce. 
The word had an ugly shape. She looked 
away from it. Many wives must have 
chosen to forgive a casual infidelity rather 
than divorce their husbands. But this was 
no casual infidelity. This was a situation 
she had married. Her husband loved an- 
other woman. Until this night she had 
thought she could overcome that. What 
was left of her marriage if she couldn’t? 

She didn’t know how long she had been 
in bed when she heard Reid’s cautious 
step in the hall. He came into the room 
quietly, made no attempt to find out if she 
was awake. She heard him moving about 
as he undressed without putting on the 
light. She wanted to say something to him, 
something that would give an opportunity 
to explain the hours he had spent with 
Joyce tonight. She wanted to believe that 
the car had broken down—anything she 
could accept as an excuse. She wanted him 
to speak to her. Surely he knew she was 
awake. In the darkness she turned toward 
him, but he was in the other bed, turned 
away from her. He had nothing to say, 
then—no explanation to offer. With cer- 
tainty she knew there was no explanation 
he could make except that he had been 
untrue to her because he still loved J oyce. 

(To be continued) 











SO BEAUTIFUL THE 
STARLIGHT IS 


By Elaine V. Emans 


SO BEAUTIFUL the starlight is 

On Christmas Eve, all stars remember, 
Surely, the great star shining down 

On hillsides one far-off December, 
And housetops in a dreaming town. 


SO BEAUTIFUL the starlight is, 

Weary of noise, the ear seems listening 
Eagerly for the song of old— 

The eye seems watching for the glistening 
Sight of the angels, white and gold. 


SO BEAUTIFUL the starlight is 


Tonight, my spirit, prone to taking 


So BEAUTIFUL the starlight is 


CAROL: ‘‘Sue has the re 
livid with envy over = 
new Rock Sharpe Crystal. 
«Why my dear, 
afford it. 
derate.”’ 


4 MARCIA: 
Ke anyone could 


E Cost is very mo 


NEMS se once the gateway to old 
London, now a sparkling, hand-cut 
addition to the Rock Sharpe Crystal collec- 
tion. You'll Jove this enchanting design, 
reminiscent of English court splendor; the 
glittering depths of the diamond-cut stem 
flashing color and fire. 

This clear-ringing crystal available in sizes 
from goblets to cordials. Start a set at $1.25 
to $1.50 each (price depends on pattern 
and locality). Atleading stores everywhere. 
Folder on request. Dept. T-1, Cataract- 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Do You N eed 
More Money? 


For new clothes? A new car? A trip? To 
settle unpaid bills? Hundreds of men and 
women are earning from $5.00 to $50.00 a 
week extra in their spare time as subscrip- 
tion representatives for Good Housekeeping 
and other leading magazines. You can do the 
same. No experience is needed—no invest- 
ment required. You work quietly in your 
own way—as much or as little as you please. 
But you will be agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover how soon you can earn substantial 
sums. The coupon brings you without obli- 
gation everything you need to start earnin 
extra money at once. Mail it now! 


Goop HovseKrePine, Dept. 1239-D 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation details 


of your plan and complete money-making 
supplies, 
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See, and remember, and go down, 
Friendly, forgiving, 





4 KNITTING WORSTEDS 
oy £ Saxony, Shetlands, Velveens, etc. AT CUT-RATE 
@ & PRICES! FREE, Sample Cards, Instructions. Just 
A out. Style Flash, 30 New Models Free. Est. 22 years. | 
F &K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept 0-13, New York, N. Y. \ 








loving purely, 
To worship Him in Bethlehem Town. 
See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
PICKWICK YARNS, STAMFORD, CONN. Desk H. 





Christmas Dinners 


(Continued from page 107) 
Fricassee (page 107) and the broccoli cook 
on your table stove. If you have a waffle 
iron, make our delicious Rice Waffles (see 
below). If you haven’t, serve toast or 
buttered rice with the Fricassee. You can 
cook the rice the day before and have it 
ready for reheating. Your automatic. re- 
frigerator freezes the Frozen Christmas 
Pudding (page 188). Or you can purchase 
the ice cream. As for the cranberry sauce 
and pound cake: the former comes canned, 
the latter comes from the bakeshop. 


DELICIOUS SAUCE 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


% c. butter or 1 egg, beaten 


margarine 1 tsp. vanilla extract 
1 c. confectioners’ % c. heavy cream, 
sugar whipped 


Melt the butter in the top of a double 
boiler. Add the sugar; stir well. Then add 
the beaten egg and vanilla, stirring con- 
stantly, and cook 2 min. While still warm, 
fold in the whipped cream, and serve over 
steamed or baked pudding. Serves 6. To 
serve 2 or 3, make % this recipe. 


PIQUANTE SPINACH WITH BEETS 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


2 lb. spinach 
3% tsp. salt 
1% ¢. butter or 


4 c. vinegar 
1% tsp. pepper 
4 shelled hard- 


margarine cooked eggs, 
2 c. minced cooked chopped 
beets 


Wash the spinach, and cook. until tender 
with 2 tsp. of the salt and without adding 
water. Drain and chop coarsely. Melt the 
butter, and heat the beets in this. Add vin- 
egar, pepper, 1} tsp. salt, chopped spinach, 
and eggs, and reheat. Serves 6 to 8. To 
serve 3 or 4, make } this recipe. 


RicE WAFFLES 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1% ec. sifted all- 1% ec. bottled milk 
purpose flour or 10 tbsp. evapor- 
3 tsp. baking powder ated milk and 10 
34 tsp. salt tbsp. water 
2 eggs, separated 1 c. cold cooked rice 
6 tbsp. melted shortening 


Sift together the dry ingredients. Sep- 
arate the eggs, and beat the yolks until 
light. Add with the milk to the dry in- 
gredients, and beat until smooth. Add the 
rice and the melted shortening. Beat the 
egg whites until stiff, and fold them into 
the waffle batter. Bake in a waffle iron, 
following the manufacturer’s directions. 
Makes 6. For 3, make 4% this recipe. 


Mo.pEep CRANBERRY-ORANGE SALAD 
Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


1 pkg. lemon-flavored 
gelatin dessert 
1% ce. hot or boiling 


1% ec. raw cran- 
berries 
1% large orange 


1 c. granulated water 
sugar Lettuce 
Mayonnaise 


Put the cranberries and the orange (all 
but seeds) through the food chopper. Add 


the sugar, mix well, and let stand 1 hr.) 
Dissolve the lemon gelatin in the hot or | 
boiling water, following manufacturer’s | 
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THE FINEST ALUMINUM 


NEW MIRRO 


ServOrole 


COMBINATION 
BUN WARMER, CASSEROLE 
FOOD CRISPER 


Tl 


A CASSEROLE 
Inset Pan, 2% qte _ 


a 


Ee 


. You can use this new combination uten- 


sil as a casserole (direct from oven to 
table); or as a bun and biscuit warmer 
and server; or for mixing and serving 
salads; crisping cereals, crackers, potato 
chips; or for dozens of other uses. As a 
gift, or for yourself, you will find the 
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new MIRRO ServOrole just what you 
have been wishing for. See it at depart- 
ment, house furnishing, or hardware 
stores. Diameter, 105 inches. 


Introductory Price $] 95 
Extreme So. & West, $2.15 


NEW MIRRO, EASY-GRIP 


OKY PRESS 


SO EASY TO MAKE DAINTY COOKIES 


The only cooky press that makes 80 cookies at one 
filling. Results always uniform. Has 12 forming plates 
for 12 distinctive designs, including the new camel, 
scottie, pinwheel and four-leaf clover. New Easy-Grip 
side and top handles add to the convenience of making 
cookies the MIRRO way. Put this useful aluminum 
utensil on your gift list when you get your own 









Name- 
Street or R.F.D. No. 


City. 


and solve part of your Christmas shopping problem. 


Price $ 25 
Extreme So. & West, $1.35 


Mail This Coupon If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You! 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Enclosed find $_______________Please send me, postpaid: ; 1 
——______-Mirko ServOrole, $1.95 each (Extreme So. & West, $2.15); I 
Mrrro Easy-Grip Cooky Press, $1.25 each (Extreme So. & West, $1.35) I 





State el 


aw (Good only in U.S.A. Offer expires Feb. Ist, 1940.) 





Give Your 
LINGERIE 


A LINIT BATH 


Wash lingerie in mild 
soap and lukewarm water, and rinse. 
Then, fill basin with lukewarm water 
—pour about a teaspoonful of Linit 
into the palm of your hand and swish 
through the water to dissolve. Rinse 
garments in this Linit Bath and squeeze 
them out. Notice how they ‘‘perk up”, 
iron easier, stay fresh longer! 


, Send post card for Linit Chart, 
1 it reveals the modern expert f 


g 
method of home laundering. Address: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dept.G-12, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Sta., N. Y. C. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 





Make-up is only as good as its 
foundation. POWD’R-BASE is 
made solely for the purpose of 
giving you a lasting make-up 
and a flattering complexion 


_ POWDR-BASE 


Buy your shade at any cosmetic counter. 
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The Complete 
Powdered Mixture 


ELASTIC 
for BEAUTIFUL 


STARC IRONING! 
Special OFFER 


Get a New, Stretch-On Reversible 


IRONING 
BOARD 
COVER 


Just Slip On... 

No Tacking, 

Pinning or 
Lacing 


SEND COUPON BELOW 








Imagine the joy! This cover keeps a smooth 
ironing surface by tension of elastic cord on 
under side. Washable muslin. Reversible. 
Thousands are delighted with them. Not suited 
to built-in boards. Measure your ironing board 
and send us length in inches on coupon below. 
Fits Standard Board (not built-in) from 48 to 
G0 inches long. Enclose one regular size ‘Quick 
Elastic Starch box top and ten cents with 
mailing instructions. 


MAIL THIS TO__________ 


ELASTIC STARCH, 816 Keokuk, Iowa 


I enclose one regular size Quick Elastic 
Starch package top and 10c for mailing costs. 


My ironing board Measures.....s...seccsecssecseesreceseeeseee 
inches long, 


mt ee ee 








NOW!—An Amazing, New 


Triple Screen "SIFT -CHINE” 
One Operation Sifts Flour Three Times 


“SIFT-CHINE,” the sensa- 7 
tional flour sifter that fore- 
most cooking authorities use, 
and so highly recommend. 
One hand holds and operates 
—‘‘just squeeze the handle’’ 
—stir as you sift. A boon to 
better baking. No more scat- 
tering of flour. No more 
lumpy cakes or biscuits. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and other test- 
ing bureaus. Super quality— 
built to last for years. High- 
ly polished finish with or 


without two encircling pastel Flour Sifter 
bands of green, red, yellow 


oe a, 
or blue. 5 cup size, TRIPLE Just squeeze the handle 
screen, one operation sifts flour three times, $1.25; 6 cup 
size, DOUBLE screen, one operation sifts flour twice, $1.00; 
6 cup size, SINGLE screen, 75c; JUNIOR, 3 cup size, 
SINGLE screen only, 50c. Guaranteed satisfactory. At deal- 
ers or postpaid. Stamps accepted. * * * MEETS-A-NEED 
MFG. CO., 





Insist on a GENUINE 
“SIFT-CHINE” 














directions; then chill until it begins to 
thicken. Put the two mixtures together, 
and pour into a 1-qt. mold, which has been 
rinsed with cold water, or into 6 individual 
molds. Chill until firm. Unmold on lettuce, 
and serve with mayonnaise. Serves 10 to 
12 as salad course, or serves 6 as main dish. 
To serve 2 or 3, make 1% this recipe. 


GRAPEFRUIT AND CELERY SALAD 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Arrange canned or fresh grapefruit sec- 
tions on any salad greens, allowing 3 
sections for each serving. Sprinkle with 
match-shaped pieces of celery and chopped 
ripe olives. Serve each with 1 to 2 tbsp. 
of the following French dressing: 


1/3 c. salad or olive 1% tsp. pepper 
oil Y% tsp. paprika 
1% to2 tbsp. lemon % tsp. granulated 

juice sugar 


1% tsp. salt 


Place all ingredients in a covered jar; 
chill thoroughly in refrigerator. Before 
serving, shake vigorously. Makes 1% c. 


ROQUEFORT CRACKERS 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


Y% tsp. grated onion 
Crackers 


% ec. soft butter or 
margarine 

2 tbsp. crumbled 
Roquefort cheese 


Cream butter. Add the crumbled cheese 
and the onion, and cream until light and 
fluffy. Spread half the crackers generously 
with mixture; then top with remaining 
crackers. Serve with salad. 


CIDER COCKTAIL 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


44 c. canned pine- 
apple juice 


2 c. sweet cider 
1% c. orange juice 


Mix fruit juices, adding a little lemon 
juice if needed. Strain and chill. Serve in 
cocktail glasses, garnishing each with a 
sprig of mint, if desired. Serves 6. To serve 
2 or 3, make ¥% this recipe. 


FROZEN CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Use Institute-approved measuring cups and 
spoons. Measure level 


4, c. granulated 
sugar 

34 c. water 

3 egg whites 


% c. coarsely 
chopped canned 
pineapple 

% c. candied 

1 pt. heavy cream cherries, coarsely 

1 tsp. vanilla extract cut 

Y% c. seedless raisins, cut fine 


Boil the sugar and water together to 


spins a thread. In separate bowls beat the 
egg whites and the cream until stiff, using 
a hand beater or an electric beater at 
high speed. Pour the sugar syrup slowly 
over the beaten egg whites while con- 
tinuing to beat, and beat until cool. Fold 
in the whipped cream, vanilla, and pre- 
pared fruits. Turn into the freezing tray 
of an automatic refrigerator, and freeze 
until firm, with control at coldest setting. 
Serves 8 to 10. If you prefer, you may 





freeze the pudding 3 to 4 hrs. in a 114- 
qt. covered mold, using 2 parts of crushed 
| ice to 1 of ice-cream salt. To serve 4 or 5 
imake '% this recipe. ; 


See Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guaranty—Page 6 








230° F., or until a little of the mixture | 








IN YOUR HANDS 





Use the Lotion of For 68 years, 
women who 


Discriminating Women ,.,. ow the ir- 


resistible charm of soft, lovely hands have 
preferred Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. Made of 
costly ingredients, this fragrant lotion helps to 
prevent dryness and chapping ... helps to keep 
your hands soft and satiny smooth. Frostilla 
is delightfully fragrant ... spreads evenly 

. . does not leave the hands sticky. And it is 
economical—for one dropis enough. Next time 
try Frostilla—see and feel the difference. 


35¢, 50¢, $1.00 sizes in U. $. and Canada. Travel size in better 10¢ stores 


FROSTILLA&> 
One Dicap to Enough 


w 








BIOLOGICALLY 
STANDARDIZED 





17 FORMER PRICE 
2 at Grocery Stores 


Here are biologically standardized 
vitamin capsules each containing 
a the following: 

Vitamin A— giving resistance to infec— 
.,.__ tions-—10,000 units (U. 8. P. 
Vitamin peteronne appetite and digestion 












aes units (Sherman) 
A Month’s Supply and A pESED Banus: eet ere for bones aud 
30 soluble OG ae Oe tas 
gelatin capsiles Vitamin G sideiinl eivitty nerve) ecae Mh 
ASK YOUR GROCER— 

but if he does not have these biologically stand- 

ardized and guaranteed vitamin capsules, mail 
See ee ee 

53520 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 
a SS SS 
Keep Your Smail Rugs 

Neat—and SAFER! 

in place; also, guard against acci- 

dents from rug-skidding. RUG- 

KLING rubber underlay is an 

clean. At your Dealer’s—or, send 

$1 and dealer’s name for 2-by-4-ft. 

size, Paramourt Rubber Service, 


min D—aiding the absorption of calcium 

units (Sherman 
5 O ¢ $1 for2 packages, 60 capsules (2 months’ supply) 
You want your small rugs to stay 
inexpensive non-skid, easy to 
Inc., 1432 Rosedale, Detroit, Mich. 





IMPORTED 


20c AN OUNCE: $ 


. Dp 
cae z MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIEO. 
Send 10c for English samples and Price List of linen, cot- 


3.00 A LB. PREPAI 


a avoolen weaving and crochet yarns at import 


HANDICRAFT SHOPS, 1 prices. 


10 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, Calif. - 


DR. EDDY’S 


Question-Box 





Questions addressed to Good 
Housekeeping Bureau will be an- 
swered only when accompanied 
by a stamped envelope. Prescrip- 
tional advice cannot be given, 
nor can food or drug samples be 
analyzed. Address Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sources of Vitamin A 
Please tell me how one can get the proper 
amount of vitamin A if spinach, lettuce, etc., 
cannot be eaten. Mrs. R. HE. M. 


Butter fat is one of our richest sources 
of vitamin A. With bu‘ter, cream, and milk 
it’s easy to get the 6000 units you require. 


Honey vs. Sugar 
Is honey less fattening than sugar? 
Mrs. M. M. H. 


A pound of honey contains 1530 calories; 
a pound of granulated sugar, 1833 calories. 
Honey is often said to be less fattening 
than sugar, not solely because it has fewer 
calories per pound, but because it is so 
much sweeter that your sweet tooth is sat- 
isfied with less of it. It isn’t the kind, but 
the amount of food you eat that produces 
excess weight. Count your calories, and 
as long as you keep within your daily 
quota, no food will make you fat. 


We Don’t Approve of Use of 
Salicylic Acid 
Ts it all right to use salicylic acid in can- 
ning vegetables and pickling? Mrs. J. HB. H. 


Small amounts of salicylic acid taken 
continuously may prove harmful. If veg- 
etables are properly canned, no preserva- 
tive is necessary, and when we find it in 
commercial products, we’suspect it has 
been used to conceal defective foodstuffs. 


We Can’t Answer 
Which has more nutrient value——thick or 
thin asparagus, thick or thin carrots? 
Mrs. R. A. K. 


We still lack satisfactory information 
as to the effect of maturity, size, soil, and 
many other conditions on the nutrient 
value of our common fruits and vegetables. 
Furthermore, similar conditions do not 
always produce the same results. Tomatoes 
increase in scurvy-protection potency 
with ripening, while peas decrease; young 
peas are richer in that factor than old 
ones. 

In general, however, the nutrients are 
the same for any given product, and we 
can take as a fairly satisfactory guide the 
value given as average. Your question is 
a perfectly logical one; but research 
hasn’t yet caught up with it. 


You Lose Valuable Vitamins and 
Minerals 
What happens to vegetables cooked in this 
manner: Cover the food with boiling water, 
add one teaspoonful of baking soda; drain and 
re-cover with boiling water containing salt; 
boil vegetable until tender, covering root 
vegetables and uncovering those which grow 
above ground? Mrs. D. N. H. 


Some observers at the Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station have answered your 
question by actual test. They showed that 
in boiling carrots in water: for fifteen 
minutes, two’ things happened to their 
original content of scurvy-preventing 





Two things can tell everyone your teeth 
are false—just as surely as if you shouted 
it—STAINS AND DENTURE BREATH! 

But you can prevent both. It’s easy to 
do with Polident. This remarkable pow- 
der cleans and purifies like new—without 
brushing, acid or danger. Your plate or 
removable bridge will look better and 
feel better—your mouth feel fresher—and 
breath sweeter. 

MILLIONS PRAISE IT 

People who have false teeth too often 

suffer from “‘denture breath’—one of the 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half a 
glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 


10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


POLIDEN 


_KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 











Avoid “Denture-Breath’ 
and “Tell-Tale Stains’ 


most offensive of breath odors. You won't 
know if you have it—but others will. Yet 
millions have now learned that daily use 
of Polident prevents denture breath — 
when brushing and soaking in mouth 
washes often won't! 

Why not try Polident today and see? 
Long-lasting can only 30¢ at any drug 
store. And your money back if not de- 
lighted. Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau and thousands of leading 
dentists everywhere. Hudson Products 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 





You don’t have to wonder... 


If it is a “good buy” when you find it listed in one of our three 
Buying Guides: “(Household Products Tested & Approved”; “Cos- 
metics Tested & Approved”; “Foods Tested & Approved”. Samples 


of products listed in these Guides were all tested by Good House- 


keeping Institute or the Bureau, and found to meet high standards 


of quality. They are free for the asking. Write Good Housekeeping 


Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City. 





STONE GROUND FLOUR 


(old fashioned) 


Enjoy the delightful old time fa? flavor of water 
ground corn meal, buckwheat, rye or whole 


wheat flour. 


All nourishing vitamins and health-giving min- 
eral salts of the whole grain preserved by slow, 
cool grinding in century-old grist mill. 


Taste-thrilling recipes by Good Housekeeping in 
every bag. A new and unique Xmas or hostess 


gift. Mail order TODAY. 


ROSE MILL, Box 404, Milford, Conn. 





5 pounds of any product—corn 


meal, rye, buckwheat or whole 
wheat flour sent postpaid for 


$1.00. West of Miss. $1.25. 
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MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET? You'll find it 
lots easier after reading “Managing the 
Family Income”, price 10¢, a booklet 
which tells how to make a budget work 
by putting it on a commonsense, prac- 
tical basis. Help for your food budget 
will be found in “Many Recipes for 
Your Electric Beater”, price 15¢, and 
“Buying, Cooking and Serving Vege- 
tables”, price 15¢. Both of these bulletins 

were prepared by Good 

Housekeeping Institute, 

él ye A 


a) 


and contain many meal 
planning ideas and rec- 
ipes, and other pointers 
for meals that cost less, 
but keep the family fit. 


Eu, 


de 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
Menus galore, with rec- 
ipes, are found in all of 
our cookery bulletins. 
Here are a few titles: 
Cooking with Your 
Electric Range ..... 15¢ 
Cooking with Your Gas Range ..... 15¢ 
Planning Meals Rich in Vitamins. ...10¢ 
Delicious and Thrifty Dishes for 





Reducing Meal Costs Safely ...... 10¢ 
Sandwiches for All Times .......... 15¢ 
Ice Cream and other Frozen 

DDESSCTUSte ties waves bo 8 ove elaieiee ove 15¢ 


STOCKING A HOPE CHEST? Hundreds of 
brides have thanked 
us for our “Bride’s 
Hope Chest Inven- 
tory”, price 10¢. This 
gives a list of the 
things you will need 
for your new home in 
the way of linen, sil- 
ver, china, and glassware, as well as 
kitchen, laundry and cleaning equip- 
ment. Included are lists for stocking the 
pantry shelves and quantities of food to 
buy for two. And then there’s “Cooking 
for Two”, price 15¢, which covers cook- 
ing, meal planning and marketing, plus 
many menus and recipes. 





WHAT TO BUY? You don’t have to won- 
der if it’s a “good buy” if it’s listed in 
one of our three buying guides: “House- 
hold Products Tested and Approved”; 
“Cosmetics Tested and Approved”; 
“Foods Tested and 
Approved.” Samples 
of products listed 
were all tested by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute or the Bu- 
reau, and found to 
meet high standards 
of quality. These buy- 
ing guides are free. 





BUILDING A HOUSE? 
If so, look before 
you leap. The time 
to change your mind 
is before the bids 
are let. Consider all 
your family’s needs 
and make sure that 
nothing is over- 
looked. These bul- 
letins will help you get what you want. 
Practical Planning Poimtsi.. «ss: 15¢ 
How Your House Is Put Together. ..15¢ 
Colonial Houses—the American Style. 15¢ 
Plans for 11 Houses; under $6000... .15¢ 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES? Ten 
Sewing Lessons that 
. will teach you to make 
clothes that don’t look 
“home-made.” 1. Sim- 
ple stitches; 2. Seams 
and pressing; 3. Cut- 
ting out; sewing 
“tips”; 4. Children’s 
things; simple decora- 
tive stitches; 5. Adjust- 
ing and using patterns; 6. Necklines, 
sleeves; 7. Decorative or fancy stitches; 
8. Godets, gores, pockets, buttonholes; 9. 
Circular skirts and capes; 10. Coats and 
jackets. 15¢ each. All ten for $1.45. 





GIVING A SUCCESSFUL PARTY? Give a 
party that 
people will 
remember you 
by. It’s so easy 
when you can 
get new ideas 
from our bul- 
letins which , 
will help you with parties for all ages. 
A Vegetable Peter Rabbit Party..... 10¢ 





Singing Games for Good Times..... 10¢ 
Children’s Parties and Games ...... 10¢ 
Games for) Young Polk] unleeee eee 10¢ 
Inexpensive Parties for Old and 

Youtig With. tees eee ee 10¢ 
showers tonithe brides seen 10¢ 
Four Novel Bridge Parties ......... 10¢ 


Games for Fun—for older groups...10¢ 


GOT THE LIVING ROOM BLUES? Does your 
living room depress you? So often a few 
simple changes will completely alter a 
room. If your living room hasn’t got that 
lived-in, welcoming effect that you want, 
try some of these bulletins and see what 
wonders you can work. 

Comfortable, Charming Living 


Rooms; sate gee 15¢ 
French Provincial In- 
teriors) J 4.1.65 008 15¢ 


Informal Rooms for 
Country House 
and Camp .....- 15¢ 

Living Rooms of the 
17th Century...15¢ 





Send for the complete list of our Bulletins; you will 
find they cover nearly every homemaking problem. 


oe - Send stamps, check or money order (not cash) to Good .H < 
TO ORDER: keeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street & 8th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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vitamin C. Eleven percent of it was 
destroyed by cooking; 33 percent of it 
was extracted and found in the cooking 
water. Thus only 56 percent remained in 
the cooked carrots. Losses of the other 
water-soluble vitamins and minerals were 
not measured; but such losses occurred. 

Your double use of cooking water in- 
creases loss of water-soluble nutrients. 
If you save this water and use it in soups, 
or otherwise, you'll salvage some of the 
nutrients. But as a rule, don’t use more 
water in cooking vegetables than neces- 
sary. 

Vitamins B and C suffer more destruc- 
tion in an alkaline medium than in a 
neutral or acid medium. The soda in- 
creases alkalinity and vitamin destruc- 
tion. I'd try another method, one that 
would conserve the values you’ve bought 
instead of sending half of them down the 
kitchen drain. 


It’s a Vitamin B,; Deficiency Disease 
What causes the disease called beriberi, and 
how does it affect a person? Mrsit iD eB. 


Acute beriberi results only when the 
diet is exceedingly low in vitamin B}. It 
is characterized by inflammation of the 
surface nerves and alternately by paral- 
ysis and heart failure. It is rare in this 
country. 

Sub-acute B; deficiency is, however, not 
uncommon and sometimes explains loss 
of appetite and digestive and nervous dis- 
turbances. It can be avoided by liberal 
use of whole-wheat cereals, cereals rein- 
forced with vitamin Bu, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 


No Significant Destruction 
Is vitamin A destroyed by the irradiation 
of milk? Mrs. B. H. 


Under certain conditions it is possible 
to destroy vitamin A by ultra-violet irra- 
diation, but not under the procedure fol- 
lowed in irradiating milk for vitamin-D 
production. You may be sure your vita- 
min-D milk, produced by irradiation, has 
not lost its vitamin A. 


It’s Not the Peanut’s Fault 
Please explain food value of peanuts. My 
husband eats large amounts of them and gets 
headaches and dizzy spells. Mrs. C. H. D. 


Peanuts are an excellent food—rich in 
protein, fat, and minerals, and a good 
source of vitamin B,. But they are a con- 
centrated food, and they require thorough 
mastication. Your husband probably eats 
too many after an adequate meal and 
doesn’t chew them properly. 


It Depends On How You Treat 
the Kitchen Sink 


From a sanitary standpoint, what do you 
think of the practice in many homes of brush- 
ing the teeth, gargling the throat, washing 
stockings, handkerchiefs, and underwear in the 
kitchen sink? Mrs. EB. M. 


If after one of these operations you 
simply turn on the faucet and rinse out 
the sink, I'd say you were conspiring to 
make that sink a center for dissemination 
of most undesirable germs. I’m also afraid 
that rarely is the sink thoroughly cleansed 
each time it’s been used. Better, in any 
case, perform such operations away from 
the scene of food preparation and dish- 
washing. 


Tomatoes and Meats Are Friends 
I’ve been told that fresh tomatoes, when 
eaten with meat, form a leathery substance 
in the stomach. Is this true? Mrs. J. L. M. 


Tomatoes and meats are friends, not 
enemies. They go nicely together and don’t 
antagonize each other. in any way. The 
statement you’ve heard is just another of 
we claims that have no scientific founda- 

ion. 





NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
Lasell Junior College ®z<72ration tor 


superior secretarial 
positions. Two-year course combining college work and 
thorough business training. Merchandising Course prepares 
for retailing and advertising careers. Gym, sports, riding. 
10 mi. from Boston. Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. 
Winslow, PhD., Pres., 120 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—GIRLS 
For young women, at Briar- 


Edgewood Par cliff Manor, N. Y. College 


preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, 
secretarial science, medical assistant, home economics, 
dramatics, journalism, costume design, interior decoration, 
merchandising. All sports—riding. Pool, lake, golf. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. Box G, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





Centenary Junior College 


Fully aceredited two-year college. Transfer and vocational 
courses. Liberal and fine arts, secretarial, home economics, 
Gramatics. All country sports, pleasant social life. New 
York City advantages. Catalog. Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., 
President, Box 59, Hackettstown, N. J. 





Linden Hall Junior College and School for Girls. 


Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Studies. Fine and Commercial Art. Interesting 
Activities. All Sports. Preparatory and General Courses. 


Riding, Swimming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Separate 
Junior School. 


F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 20, Lititz, Pa. 
* . 

The Grier School *es7 Buminess: 4 
tion and General Courses, for girls 12-18. Located in 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies. Special emphasis on Art, Music, 
and Secretarial. ooee gs for _ es and — 
sports. Excellent riding. Gym and poo! yr. talog. 
T. C. Grier, Director, Box 112, Birmingham, Pa. 


Penn Hall Jr. College 


For Young Women. Accredited. Also 4 year H. S. Music, 
Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume Design. El. Journalism. 
Secretarial. Connecting baths. Swimming-pool. Horseback 
riding. Attractive social life. Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog (mention interests)—-Box Q. Chambersburg, Pa. 


Maryland College for Women 


An established college of national patronage. Bachelor 
degrees, certificates. Home Economics, Music, Kindergarten 
Training. Speech, Secretarial, Fine Arts, Social life. 
Sports. Riding. Near Baltimore. Established 1853. Catalog. 
Term opens Sept. 27. Box G, Lutherville, Md. 


* oS 1 
National Park College Somery, Nationa! 
Junior college. Preparatory. Terminal, transfer courses. 
Music, art, atics, secretarial, home economics. New 
personal finance course. Unusual social activities. All sports 
—riding. 200 acres, suburbs of Nation’s Capital. Catalog. 

Roy Tasco Davis, Pres., Box 1129, Forest Glen, Md. 

Accredited Junior College and 
Chevy Chase Senior High School for young 
women. Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism. Home Economics, Dramatics. Washington advantages. 
Individual development. Outdoor life and sports. Catalogue. 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Philip Milo Bail, Ph.D., 
President. Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washington, D. C. 


Marjorie Webster Schools 


New dormitory permits enrollment of 15 additional lucky 
girls Feb. 1! Junior College, Secretarial Science, Physical | 
Ed., Dramaties, Art. Advantages of Nation’s capital. | 
Beautiful 10-acre campus, gym, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box G, Washington, D. C. 























Fairmont College 


Accredited Junior College and 2 year Preparatory. 
Advantages of Capital. Liberal Arts, Secretarial, Social | 
Service, Merchandising, Music, Art, Int. Dec., Costume 


design, Radio Broadcasting. Social life. Sports. Riding. | 
Catalog: 1713 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC—BOYS 


Irving 103rd year. 25 mi. from N. Y. Opportunity 
for thorough college preparation in small 
elasses under experienced understanding faculty. Certifi- 
eate privileges. Regents accredited. Limited to 125. Home- 
like environment. Junior Dept. Athletics. Golf. Catalog. 
C. Walter Olson, Box 922, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





The Pennington School 


Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school. Health- 
ful, historic location, near Princeton. 101st year. Catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 





Carson Long Institute 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or- business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 

Box C, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





ele 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
A preparatory school with College Board Examination 
standards of training for all students. Boys carefully se- 
lected for admission. Ages 12 to 20. New, modern build- 





ele 
La Salle Military Academy cet: 
lege preparation under Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167-acre estate, 
New gymnasium. Pool and ocean swimming. Golf course. 
Junior Dept. 56th year. Moderate rate. Catalogue. 
Rev. Brother Ambrose, F.S.C., Box J, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Graduates in 60 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies and Merchant 
Marine. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No_ extras. 
Separate Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Catalog. Box E, Toms River, N. J. 
Peddie Specializes in preparing boys ‘or college. 
354 graduates in last five years have entered 
such colleges as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 
acres. 16 modern buildings. Junior school. All sports for 
all. School golf course. Summer session. 75th year. 
Catalogue. Address. r 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Box 12-J, Hightstown, N. J. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC—COEDUCATIONAL 
Bergen Junior College Tvoreasof cece 


2 with credit toward 
A.B. or B.S. at standard colleges. Pre-professional courses. 
Secretarial, Art, Music, Dramatics, Medical Assistant, Home 
Ec. Diploma. Day, eve., summer. Dormitory students receive 





ings and equipment. All sports, golf, archery, cavalry | Bermuda trip without charge. 6 mi. from N.Y.C. All Sports. 
troop. Catalogue. Box F, Wayne, Pa. Catalogue. C. L. Littel, Ed. D., Box G, Teaneck, N. J. 
SOUTHERN—BOYS 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 48th Year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive 
study methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised athletics. 
Visitors welcome. Write for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box G, Front Royal, Va. 


Staunton Military Academy 


Distinguished military school for 79 years. Prepares boys 
(10-20) for all colleges, universities, Annapolis, West 
Point. Modern fireproof buildings. Separate Junior School. 
For catalogue, address: 

Col. Emory J. Middour, Supt., Box G-12, Staunton, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 


Accredited preparation for college, West Point, Annapolis, 
or for business, in an inspiring environment. Military train- 
ing develops leaders. Supervised study, small classes under 
men who understand boys. Sports for all, hobby clubs, band. 
60th yr. Catalog :Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box G-3, Waynesboro, Va. 


Fork Union Military Academy 


High academic rating. Small classes. Accredited. ROTC. 
Supervised study. Prepares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small boys. Housemother. All 
athletics. Swimming. 42nd year. Catalog. 

r. J. J. Wicker, Box GH, Fork Union, Va. 


The FLORIDA Term 
of RIVERSIDE “xcavemy 


New boys may enter the 











HOLLYWOOD nation’s largest military prep 
By-the- school January 7 to same ad- 

¢ EA vantageasin September witn 

Between NEW CLASSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 

Miami and Favorable climate gives free- 

Palm Beach dom from dangerous cold and 


“flu’’ epidemics. For informa- 
tion and all inclusive special 
rate, address Box G-12. 

General Sandy Beaver, Pres. 
Gainesville, Georgia. 
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Greenbrier Military School 


128th Year. Accredited. Preparation for College. Lower 
School. Near White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 feet. 
Modern fireproof building houses all activities. All sports. 
Summer Camp. For illustrated Catalog, write 

Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.O.T.C. Preparatory. Post Graduate. Separate Jr. School 
—spacious mansion on adjacent campus; special instructors, 
house mothers. New $50,000 gymnasium. Endowed. Rates 
$575 and $675. Capacity 400. Early application advisable. 
Col. H. G. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


Columbia Military Academy 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Govt. Fully accredited. 
Special Department preparing for Government Academies. 
R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, 
including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. 
For catalog, address Department G, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Tennessee Military Institute 92,0" 


Ameri- 
ca’s better schools. Known for adequate preparation for best 
colleges, engineering schools, Gov’t academies. 66th year. 
Grades 8-12; post-grad. Bus. Admin. Enrolment limit 200. 
Class average 14 boys. Campus 144 acres. All sports. Cata- 
log. Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 78, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation 
for college under ideal climatic conditions all year. Fully 
accredited. Oldest Private Military School in America. 
For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box G, Lyndon, Ky. 


. ele 
Georgia Military Academy 
Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
rating. Highest academic standards. Individual house plan 
whereby boys live with teachers under tutorial system. 
Junior school, boys 8 to 13. For catalog address 
President, G. M. A., Box B, College Park, Georgia. 


Miami Military Academy 


Boys 6-16 desiring Miami Climate enroll for winter months. 















Physical, mental, moral progress. Individual teaching by ex- 
perienced staff solves study problems. All games and 
amusements. 35 acre campus. Visits to points of interest. 
Accredited. Miami Military Academy, Miami, Fla, 
ee 

Gulf Coast Military Academ 
Skilled Instructors; personal supervision. Gra 
credited eastern colleges. Two departments 
14; Senior 14 and over. On Beach. Oper 
Open year ‘round. Write for Catalog: 

R-4, Gulfport, Mississippi. 
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Endowed. Music, Art, Speech, 





Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College. Also 3-year 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, golf, 
flying, dancing, salt water sports; also fresh water pool. 

Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box L, Gulfport, Miss. 


Ward-Belmont 


Accredited Junior College ‘and High School. Conservatory 
of Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, 
Secretarial. Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For 
“Club Village’ and catalog, address: : 

Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 103, Nashville, Tenn. 


Bethel Woman's College 


Fully aceredited Junior College and Conservatory of Music. 
Graduates are leaders in their communities, successful in 
careers. Home ec., business, teacher training courses. Art, 
dramatics. Gym. Moderate rate, includes riding. Catalog. 

J. W. Gaines, Pres., Box G, Hopkinsville, Ky. 











BRENAU 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Accredited. A. B., B. M. and B. S. degrees. Also Junior College diploma. 
Dramatics. _P 
Economics, Secretarial. Located foothills Blue Ridge mountains. Near 
Atlanta. Altitude 1250 Ft. Noted for health. 350 acres. All outdoor 
sports. Patronage 35 states. Attractive social life. Catalog, address: 


BRENAU, BOX G-12, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 






Ed., 


Physical Home 


and High 
School. Both accredited. 100 
acre Campus in beautiful Virginia Park. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., Secre- 
tarial, Physical Ed. Modern Buildings, every room has 
bath. Summer Camp. Mention interest. Catalogue and Views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box G, Bristol, Virginia. 


Junior College 


Sullins College 


' ; with 
Mary Baldwin College 2, coeze, with 
culture and scholarship. Educationally efficient, socially 
selective, spiritually sincere. Accredited and endowed. A. B. 
degree. Music, art, dramatics, secretarial, teacher training. 
Full sports program. Catalogue. Sep 
L. Wilson Jarman, President, Box G, Staunton, Virginia. 
Endowed Junior College 


Virginia Intermon and 4-year High School. 


Accredited. General, vocational courses in Music, Art, 
Speech, Dramatics, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Secretarial, 
Library Science. Beautiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. Summer Camp V. I. 
Ranch. Catalog. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 122, Bristol, Va. 











MIDDLE WESTERN—BOYS 





Culver Military Academy 


College preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. Edu- 
cates the whole boy. 450 graduates in 113 colleges. Extensive 
modern equipment. 1900-acre campus. All sports, polo, golf, 
boxing, swimming. Carefully selected cadet corps. Limited 
enrolment. Catalog. 124 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Ind. 


Western Military Academy 


61st yr. Accredited College Preparatory and Lower School. 
Ages 11 to 19. Emphasizes: physical fitness, academic 
alertness, social poise. Remedial reading clinic. Fireproof 
buildings. For catalog and ‘‘Group Plan of Athleties,’’ ad- 
dress: Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box G-12, Alton, Ill. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Program for personal development of every boy. Prepares for 
better colleges. Teaches boys how to study, develops leader- 
ship. Near Chicago’s cultural advantages. All sports, includ- 
ing riding. 66th year. Lower and junior schools. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 3129, Morgan Park, III. 


St. John's Military Academy 


For more than 50 years, St. John’s has been training boys 
to make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, plenty 
of good times. Accredited preparation for college. All sports. 
Write for catalog. 4129 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 








Howe School 


A Clean Mind In a Sound Body. Consider Howe School for 
your boy. (Episcopalian) 55 years of tradition as character 
builders. Military training. Sports Junior School. Individual 
guidance, Moderate cost. Catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, Supt., 2129 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Missouri Military Academy 


51st year. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Separate Junior school. 
Sports, Gymnasium. Write for catalog to: 

Col. C. R. Stribling, M.M.A., 4129 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Kemper Military School 


Junior College and High School. 96th year. Fully ac- 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre 
campus. Catalog and View Book. 

Col. A. M. Hitch, 709 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


and Junior College, 60th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ regular college work. Accredited. 
All Sports. Gym, stadium, swimming. Music, debating, 
dramatics. Country Club. Riding. Write for book. 

Col. S. Sellers, 3129 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Bailey Hall 


For boys who do not concentrate, who are over-active or slow, 
nervous or shy. Individual instruction. Speech Work. Music, 
Art, Manual Training. Pre-school department for younger 
boys. 41 miles from New York City. Address: 

Rudolph S. Fried, Prin., Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


The Training School at Vineland 


For those whose minds have not developed normally. 
Between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Child study 
laboratory. Schools, shops, farms, ample playgrounds. Open 
all year. E. R. Johnstone, Director; C. E. Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 406, Vineland, N. J. 

For excep- 


The Mary E. Pogue Schoo 


tional boys, 
girls. 36th year. Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual training, physical education, occupational therapy, 
speech training. Home environment. Separate buildings 
for boys, girls. Near Chicago. Catalog. 


56 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois. 









Brya nt Colleg @ Hight beautiful bldgs. on campus 


in exclusive district. Courses 
(degree in 2 yrs.) combining cultural and secretarial train- 
ing. 1-yr. B.S.S. course for college grads. 1-yr. course for 
H. S. graduates. Approved 4-yr. Comm’! Teacher Training 
Course (A.B. in Ed.) Effective placement. Gym, dorms. 
77th year. Write for catalog. Secretary, Providence, R. I. 


The Scudder School training for high 


school graduates, college women. 2-year college credit 
course, with Speech, Finance and Investments, Spanish 
Shorthand. 1-year intensive course. Personalized instruc- 
tion. Laboratory office. Placement service. 

Miss G. H. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 
Franklin School of Science and 


Arts Complete 9 months’ course in Medical Secretary- 

ship combining Secretarial, Clinical Lab. & other 
Medical subjects. New, uncrowded profession, Prepares for 
position with physicians, hospitals, clinics, etc. Free Place- 
ment. Send for Bulletin GM. 1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
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Secretarial, executive 








Separate buildings, boys, 
Devereux Schools girls. Individual programs, 


social training stressed. Kindergarten unit for young chil- 
dren. Devereux Academy, offering vocational training for 
young women; music, cultural lectures, athletics. Summer 
camps in Maine. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, or 
John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


The Woods School 


For Exceptional Children, Three Separate Schools—Girls, 
Boys, Little Folks. Near Philadelphia. Booklet. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 170, Langhorne, Pa. 


Stewart Home School 


For Retarded Children. 47th year. Private home and 
school on beautiful 500 acre estate in Blue Grass Section. 
Cottage plan. Individual mental and manual training. For 
illustrated catalogue address: 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box H, Frankfort, Ky. 





eae eT ne ee 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


Katharine Gibbs 


Two Year Course—college and cultural subjects, with thor- 
ough secretarial training. One Year Course—intensive sec- 
retarial training. Special course for College Women. 
Catalog. Assistant Principal, 90 Marlborough St., Boston; 
230 Park Ave., New York; 155 Angell St., Providence. 


Packard Schoo tional for high school grad- 


uates and college students.. Approved by N. Y. State 
Education Dept. 1 yr. Secretarial; 1 yr. General Business; 
2 yr. Executive Secretarial; 2 yr. Business Administration, 
Placement service. For catalog write: 

Recorder, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Eastern School for Physicians’ 


° 
Aides Faculty of Physicians. Prepares Qualified 
: Students for Physicians’ Aides. Physiotherapy. 
X-Ray & Laboratory Technique. Medical Secretarial 
Courses, Placement Bureau. Booklet GH. 


667 Madison Ave. at 61st, New York City. 





Eighty-second Year. Coeduca- 
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Southern Seminary 


Accredited Junior College and High School. A School of 
Character for Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Home Economics. Merchandising. Phys. Ed, 
Secretarial. Social training. Sports. 73rd year. Catalog. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 950, Buena Vista, Va. 

1 Standard accredited work. ‘Two 
Fairfax Hal years college. Four years high 
school. Secretarial. Fine Arts. In Shenandoah Valley near 
Skyline Drive. Attractive buildings on large campus. All 
sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on 


request. Wm. B. Gates, President, Box 12G, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 








Blackstone College 22,3. Cotlese,, 4 
plomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 


Merchandising, Home Ee, and Physical Ed. Near Rich- 
mond. Modern, fireproof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, 
riding, other sports. Total cost $515. For catalogue address 
J. Paul Glick, President, Box G-12, Blackstone, Va. 

96th year. Episcopal. Effective prep- 
Stuart Hall aration for College Boards and col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General course for non- 
college girl. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
high school graduates. Separate lower school—grades 4 to 


8. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Riding, Sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-B, Staunton, Va. 








Greenbrier College 


Junior College and College Preparatory. Founded 1812. In 
the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, 
Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and Social Activi- 
ties. Modern fireproof dormitory. For catalogue, address 
French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. G, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





° 

School for girls—college preparatory and 
Fassifern grades. In “‘the Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Courses in 
Personality and Charm. Riding. Camp Greystone nearby 
used for year-’round sports. For catalog and ‘‘Personality”’ 
folder, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box B, Hendersonville, N. C. 


MIDDLE WESTERN—GIRLS 


High School and Junior College. Fully 
Ferry Hal accredited for college preparation and 
college transfer. Secretarial studies. Home Economics. Art, 
music, dramatics. Swimming, tennis, riding, other sports. 
Beautiful buildings and campus directly on shore of Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 70th year. Catalog. 
Eloise R. Tremain, Box 1, Lake Forest, III. 











Monticello College 


Accredited junior college and preparatory school. .Sound 
academic and special courses. Distinguished faculty. 101 
years old. Beautiful buildings. 300 acres near St. Louis. 
George 1. Rohrbough, President, Box G, Alton, Illinois. 





e 

For women. Accred- 
Lindenwood College Fer,vomen. Accrea- 
B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior College. (A.A. degree.) 
Modernized curriculum prepares students for civic and 
social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work in 
Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D.D., Box 839, St. Charles, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN—GIRLS 
Radford School Aeceaited, cotete, pena, 


climate. Open air classes in patio. Special work in music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality 
developed. Sports, riding. Limited enrollment. Not for 
profit. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4100 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 
New Mexico Military Institute 


Balanced program of academic, military and physical train- 
ing; High School and Junior College. Outdoor life the 
year round; dry climate—3700 ft. altitude. All sports... 
Cavalry R.O.T.C. Every boy rides. Catalog upon request. 
Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box G, Roswell, N. M. 














TECHNICAL ae 
IndianaTechnicalCollege 3% ;%e 


courses in engineering: Electrical, Civil, Chem., Mechanical, 
Radio and Television, Aeronautical. 1-yr. Mech. Drafting. 
Prep. courses without extra charge. Earn board. Low rate. 
Enter December, March, June, September. Catalog. 

249-A_E. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Sargent College 


of Physical Education, of Boston University. 4-year B.S. 
course in Physical Ed., includes thorough instruction in 
land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H. camp. 
Cultural opportunities. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 34 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
Dental Assistants Training Insti- 


tute Complete practical course qualifies women easily for 
i interesting employment as Assistants or Reception- 
ists to Dentists and Dental Specialists. Free Placement. 
For catalog ‘‘4’’ write, If W. 42nd St., New York City, 
or 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











FINE AND APPLIED ART 





N. Y. School of Fine and Applied 


Art (Parsons) Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. 


f Specialized training in Advertising 
Design; Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Full details 


on request New Address: Box K, 136 East 57th St., N. Y. 





Fashion Academy The Accepted School of 


Famous Graduates. Cos- 
tume Design—Styling—Fashion Art—Textile Design—for 
Trade, Screen and Stage. Under personal direction -of 
Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s Recognized Design In- 
structor and Fashion Consultant. Write for School Book 9. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave. at 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


N. cohol of Interior 


. 
Practical Training Courses. Also Vo- 
Decoration cational, Design and College Courses. 
Faculty of leading N. Y. Decorators. Day and evening 
classes. Wall Term commences October 4th. Send for Cata- 
log 3R. 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


19 years of successful graduates in Commercial Art, Tlustra- 
tion, Fashion Drawing, Dress Design and Construction, 
Interior Decoration. 1 and 2 yr. courses. Low-payment- 
plan. Individual Instruction. Start Now. Catalog. Willis 
Shook, Dir., 232 Sfanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








NURSING 


MOUNT SINAT HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING * NEW YORK CITY 


EXCEPT IONAL educational advantages for 

high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. Over 800-bed 
hospital. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sep- 
tember and February. Catalog G on request. 


Superintendent of Nurses 1 East 100th Street, New York, N. Y. 








New Rochelle Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Offers accredited 3 year course 
School graduates. Apply 
Principal, Box 551, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


in Nursing to High 





Monmouth Memorial Hospital 


School of Nursing. Three year nursing course, accredited 
school. Est. 43 yrs. For women High School graduates 18-35, 
Maintenance. 3 blocks from ocean, Comfortable living quar- 
ters. Excellent instruction. Spring Term Opens in February. 
Write: Superintendent of Nurses, Long Branch, New Jersey. 








LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 





Northwest Institute of Technology 


offers thorough, comprehensive courses in Clinical, Labora- 
tory Technique, including Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray technique with correlated Physiotherapy in 
3 months. Men, women. Graduate employment unusually 
high. Catalog. 3409 East Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Be a laboratory technician. 


Gradwohl School 10 months’ intensive in- 


struction, plus 4 to 6 months’ interneship in hospital or 
lab. New, important course in parasitology and tropical 
medicine. Micro-photography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, 
X-ray. Placement service. Enter any month. Catalog. 

3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Dept. of Medical Technology. Offers unusually strong, 
complete, well balanced 9 mos. training course in Medical 
Laboratory Technology. X-Ray Technology in 6 mos. Free 
placement. Coed. Write for Catalog G. 

1906 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 











Eastern Academy of Laboratory 


. . 
A small private school offering a detailed 
Technique course in laboratory and x-ray technique. 
Course 10 mos. New class Jan. 2nd. Prerequisite high 


school graduation. Student dormitory maintained. Catalog. 
Licensed by State of N. Y. 1416 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 





HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





Hotel Extension Division 


Three-week course in principles of hotel operation, given by 
manager of Chicago Apt. Hotel. Class study of duties— 
Hostess, Apt. Hotel Mgr., Hskpr., Inspectress, Clerk, Asst. 
Megr., supplemented by observation in hotel itself. No ex- 
perience required. Catalog. Desk D, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for 
profit. Sixty-first year. Low tuition. Winter Term 
begins January 2. Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. G. A., The Art Institute, Chicago, III. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Founded 1902. Direct-Project teaching. Commercial Art, 
ress Design, Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Drawing, Painting, etc. Faculty of 33 pro- 
fessionals. Write for Catalog. A 

18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite B-12, Chicago, III. 


American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Individual instruction. Winter Term Begins January 
8rd. Frank H. Young, Dept. 4129, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 


Layton School of Art Thorough professional 


training. Painting 
and Illustration; Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions, lectures, trips. Non-profit. 20th year. Moderate 
tuition. Write for catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
{9 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC: ART 
American Academy Founded in 1884 by 


Franklin H. Sargent. 
of D rama ¢ i Cc a rt g§ The foremost institu- 


P tion for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Courses prepare for 
Teaching and Directing as well as Acting. For catalog 


address Secretary, Room 192, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
Mills School 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. Accredited by 
N. Y. and N. J. Departments of education for state certifi- 
cate. Four year course. Diploma of graduation and B. 8. 
degree in Education. Residence facilities. 31st year. 

G. H. Lough, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


5gth 


Year, 


























Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
} Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 96-R EVANSTON, ILL. 








Yamous. Career School of the Cnbal West 


1 VOGUE 


SCHOOL 


HICAGO 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 
Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-making, Line, Color, Fabric 
Analysis, Merchandising, Styling, Buying, Modeling, Style Re- 
porting, Millinery, Fashion Executive Training, Shopping Service, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Fashion Photography, 
Advertising, Writing and Layout, Window and Store Display. 
PERSONAL TRAINING plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
Entrance Dates—January 2, 3, 8, 22, 29, February 5 


» 22, 
116 South Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, Dept. C12 
























HOUSEHOLD ARTS, FOODS, DIETETICS 
Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


This long-established school prepares for positions requir- 
ing cookery and dietetics, and for efficient home manage- 
ment. One Year, Eight Weeks, shorter courses. Individual 
instruction in small groups. Residences. Catalog H. 

Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Ballard School of the Y.W.C.A. 


68th Year. Professional Food Service Training. Kitchen 
and Dining-room Mgt. Modern Housekeeping. Cookery. 
Dressmaking. Home Nursing. Secretarial, etc. Placement 
service. Gym, pool, cafeteria. Six residences. Complete 
catalog D. 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


The Iridor School 


Trains Hostesses, Waitresses, Tearoom Managers. Cake 
and Candy makers. Food Specialists of every type. No age 
limit. Send for free 16 page book ‘‘Food Opportunities”’ 
which tells you everything about this profitable field. 

831-C Lexington Ave., New York. 














One year intensive course qualifies you for a 


Position im hotels, schools, clubs, laboratories, 
steamships, institutions. Co-ed. Age no obstacle. 
Licensed by N. Y. State. Write for catalog 14. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
660 Madison Avenue, New York, Regent 4-2207 








HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


im 
Hotel 
Hostess 


Now -and 
C4: a 
By $B ernaclinn 6. Kukop 


Former Music Teacher Secures Position, 
Though Without Previous Hotel 
Experience 





“The uncertain income of my job as music teacher led 
me to inquire about the Lewis Course. Here was a fas- 
cinating new profession—work amidst luxurious sur- 
roundings—contact with important people. I saw my- 
self respected, well-paid, secure, and enrolled. Now I 
am Hostess of this beautiful hotel. I am happy and 
fully appreciate all Lewis Training has done for me.”’ 








Im 
a Success 
At 52 


But lasted 
25 Years of my Life 


By Kva 


Seamstress, Without Experience, 
Becomes Hostess of Beautiful Hotel 


“*51—and still a seamstress! I was discouraged and 
dissatisfied with my position and earnings. Then I 
answered a Lewis advertisement and received. their 
book. Here was eerreies I wanted—good pay, «fas- 
cinating work. Best of all, age didn’t matter—both 
young and mature had equal opportunities. I enrolled. 
Soon I was Housekeeper-Hostess of a beautiful horel, 
At last I had found the one industry where mature 
years are a help, instead of a handicap. My success is 
due to Lewis Training.”’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


From coast to coast Lewis-trained men and women past 40 and younger men and women of 18 and over 
are winning success in the hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. They're ‘‘making good”’ as 
managers, assistant managers, housekeepers, hostesses, purchasing agents and in 55 other types of well- 
paid positions. For 24 years the success of Lewis graduates has proved previous experience unnecessary in 
this business where you’re not dropped after 40. Either business, home, professional or grade school back- 


ground, plus 


Lewis Training, qualifies you. FREE book tells how to train for a well-paid position; ex- 


plains how you are registered, FREE of extra cost, in Lewis National Placement Service. Make Iva 
Sheppard’s and Bernardine Bishop’s story your story. Do what they did! Mail the coupon NOW! 





Clifford Lewis, Pres. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Room TX-2447, Washington, D. C. 

Send me the Free Book, ““Your Big Opportunity,”’ 


without obligation, and details as to how to qualify 
for a well-paid position. 






December 


Hotels Call for Trained Men aza Women 






Name 
Address 
GAG recast esace tase 
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® Underthings of Spun-lo 
Rayon are perfect answers to your 
what-to-give problem. They’re priced 
for the modest budget, yet they haven’t 
that “budget look”—in fact, the 
Spun-lo label will add prestige to 
your selection. Every woman will 
appreciate them—they fit, wear and 
wash so well! For yourself—and for 
gifts for others—select undies of 
Spun-lo Rayon! 





ARE NOT WEIGHTED...ARE CORRECTLY 
CUT AND STYLED... AND WHEN 
PROPERLY WASHED WILL NOT - 
. SHRINK, STRETCH OR FADE 



















GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 


PANTIES, SLIPS, GOWNS AND 
PAJAMAS IN SMART STYLES AT 
GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


*DUL-TONE RAYON 
*PREMIER RAYON 

Other Fabrics by Industrial 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

L RAYON CORPORATION 


| INDUSTRIA 
a Cleveland, Ohio 
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Trade Winds 


(Continued from page 47) 


black polka dots on their tail feathers. The 
kingfishers, with their blue-green irides- 
cence, were much brighter than the blue- 
gray kingfishers to which I am accustomed 
at home. And in Australia, we saw many 
water fowl, white and black, pure white, 
blue and brown, with funny long legs or 
long necks or curious beaks. And once 
on a fence, a blue wren, living lapis. . . 
Mlle. X inquires, “What about the mag- 
pies?” We met them first in New Zealand, 
so by the time we were surrounded by 


_| their spectacular Pierrot coloring in Aus- 


tralia, we had become old friends. They 
have a lovely note. But the Jackie is still 
my first love in Antipodean birdland. 

I remember the droves, the stockmen, 
the boundary riders with their saddle- 
bags and quart pots. And my dismay at 
not meeting, at any of the Australian 
sheep stations, the jackaroos—lads (pas- 
toral students, cadets) who come to a sta- 
tion to learn the business. I’m sure that I 
omitted to write about our drive up Mt. 
Coot-tha, out of Brisbane, just before we 
left, through beautiful scrub and bush, 
with a marvelous view at the top. And did 
I mention that around Brisbane the houses 
are up on stilts because of the ants? Or 
the fact that we saw dozens of great ant 
beds, taller than a man, some of them tur- 
reted like a cardboard castle, all of them 
built to point to the magnetic north? 

I’m sorry the jacaranda wasn’t in bloom 
while we were in Australia. We have seen 
it in- Hawaii and loved its delicate pur- 
ple-blue flowers and its tall, spreading 
branches. Down Under it does not bloom 
until October. However, the coral trees 
were blooming. In some parts of Australia 
they call them flame trees, and I thought 
for a time that they were African tulips— 
which line the streets of Honolulu in 
spring. But at High Tor Mr. Lawrence told 
me that they were not the same. Well, they 
have the common—or uncommon—kin- 
ship of beauty, and I’m no botanist. 


Ve X reminds me that in New Zea- 
land we first saw pale-green moss 
growing on fence posts and telegraph 
poles. In New Zealand, too, we first heard 
the term “Sly Grogseller’”—so much more 
Charles Dickensish than “bootlegger”! 

We saw no lyrebirds save in captivity 
at the Sir Colin MacKenzie Sanctuary, so 
we did not see them at Mt. Buffalo danc- 
ing on their mounds, or hear them imi- 
tating, better than the originals, the calls 
of other birds, the sound of a saw through 
timber, the shriek of an automobile horn. 
At the Sanctuary we watched curious 
long-legged birds, called Native Compan- 
ions, who also dance—strange, stilted 
steps, formalized and patterned. We were 
told they do quadrilles. I believe it! 

On this voyage home I have read a great 
many books on Australia—the station life, 
the cattle raising, the life “out back,” the 
pioneering. I wish more Americans would 
read factual, authentic books on Australia 
and New Zealand—yes, and Hawaii, 
Samoa, and Fiji, too. And I wish that 
Australians and New Zealanders would 
read more books about America and not 
acquire so many of their ideas about the 
United States from the movies! Several 
of our new friends have said: “I hope you 
give us what-for in your articles. I hope 
you criticize us.” 

I am not equipped to offer constructive 


criticism. And I refuse to carp. There 
were things, of course, that I didn’t wholly 
understand. There were moments of dis- 
comfort. Our British cousins do not see 
eye-to-eye with us on the subject of cen- 
tral heating, for instance. But that’s no 
ground for complaint. Strangers com- 
ment on the “hermetically sealed” houses 
of the northern United States. 

We have slept on some hard beds; we 
have shivered on cold mornings; we have 
found the food monotonous in many 
places—we have deplored the preponder- 
ance of mutton and the lack of vegetables. 
Not everywhere, mind you! And any diet 
will become monotonous after a while. 
On the way from Auckland to Sydney 
I heard a young couple who had been to 
the States on their honeymoon yearning 
for the time when they would have their 
fill of boiled cabbage and turnips. There 
were things I did not like about New Zea- 
land and Australia. There are things the 
New Zealanders and Australians do not 
like about my country. Well, there are 
things I don’t like about my country—and 
the New Zealanders and Australians have 
their own home complaints, too. The catch 
is that you have a right to criticize your 
own bailiwick. 

A closer friendship between these young 
countries and ourselves is important. And 
the best way to bring this about is by 
traveling in each other’s land, meeting 
each other, exchanging views, and reading 
the country’s literature. 


es almost teatime. We are pitching in a 
roguish blue sea. I just looked out, 
and the flying fish were darting away 
from the ship—like little airplanes, silver 
in the sun. Or like silver butterflies that 
someone has skipped, as a child skips a 
stone. Oh, and I told you that we lost a 
Sunday on the way down, didn’t I? Well, 
it was never returned to us. We had two 
Thursdays instead. What has happened to 
that lost Sunday, I wonder? Was it a fair 
exchange? Sunday has a peaceful sound. 
But two Thursdays sound like Double 
Maid’s-Night-Out! 

Another weekend, and we reach Los © 
Angeles, have two days and a night in 
Hollywood. Then the Super-Chief, the 
Century, and home. How much have the 
children grown; have they put on weight; 
have they had poison ivy? Will there be 
anything left of the garden after the 
drought, and has the swimming pool been 
fun? I have been swimming in the ship’s 
pool. Once I came out of the water at 
seven in the morning, very pleased with 
me because of my energy, and ran smack 
into a funnel. I found myself in a sitting 
position, but my head hurt. “Well,” said 
the funnel, through a shower of stars, 
“why don’t you look where you're going?” 
To which I replied, rising shakily: “Well, 
yourself. . . . Look where I’ve been!” 

This is my last letter. And for now, 
“Aloha,” which is both hello and good- 
bye. There’s nothing more to say ex- 
cept how glad I’ve been to go, how glad 
Iam to return. ... Dear Good Housekeep- 
ing, this inferior Marco Polo and Mlle. X, 
The Lady Who Travels With Me and Who 
Suffers For My Art, send you greetings 
and thank you from their hearts for this 
long and adventurous journey in the 
South Seas. We will remember always— 
Mile. X and I. 
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Tips to the Teens 


(Continued from page 82) 
herself up a bit, you buy a flowered hair 
clip for evening and two daytime bows. 
Next, you purchase one big ring, very 
effective if you find the right one. Get her 
a lapel ornament—but remember that a 
wooden doggy, no matter how cute, does 
nothing for a tweed suit, while a glass 
strawberry boutonniére does a lot. Pick 
her a flower, too—Delft blue for black 
instead of the usual white gardenia, for 
instance. And buy a decorative pull for 
a dress zipper, something in “pearls” or 
wees the one with three little gilt sleigh 
ells. 

The next party is a tea dance. The date 
is important. A good time is about two 
days after Christmas. Don’t leave the party 
up to your mother. Get a friend to work 
with you. Half the fun is planning, figur- 
ing out the tablecloth situation, hanging 
greens, fixing the food, and putting on 
the final touches. Behind every good party 
is a hostess who has worked like heck, 
has seen to all the details, and is having a 
grand time. 


USIC is vital, and good canned music 

is better than a poor live band any- 
time, although, of course, if you belong to 
the “charge and send it” crowd and can 
get a few good players, that’s the best of 
all. If not, rent or borrow the best phono- 
graph and dance records you can find. 
Shop for food and decorations the day 
before. On the morning of the party take 
all the rugs and all the small pieces of 
furniture out of the hall, living room, and 
dining room, where you will dance, and 
move the large furniture back against the 
wall. Arrange for someone to be right at 
the door when guests arrive—your own, 
or somebody else’s, kid brother, for in- 
stance. Decide where you will stand to 
welcome people (fairly near the living- 
room door), and when the party begins, 
stay there. Have the friend or your sister 
and her man coached to take people off 
your hands and see they get around. As 
Soon as even a few kids have come, start 
the music. Push the dining-room table 
ecross the door to the pantry, like a coun- 
ter. This makes serving easy. Try to get a 
shining effect in your decorations, but 
have a color scheme, too. Do what you 
ecn in corners with boughs and berries, 
silvered leaves, or flowers. Put greens 
around the light fixtures and mantels. 
Decorate your table in one color, with 
white, to suit the room. You can do a 
darling table for about fifty eents. Cover 
-it with an old tablecloth or with white 
wrapping paper and then with strips of 
Yale-blue Cellophane. In the center put 
a big metal bowl filled with gold, silver, 
and blue Christmas balls. Use candlesticks 
and dark-blue candles, pale china, and 
paper napkins with a white pattern. You 
can change the basic color to green or red 
if it suits your room better. 

For the first hour or so don’t serve any- 
thing but liquid refreshment. A tea punch 
is stimulating and not too sweet. This 
takes a quart of very strong tea toa gal- 
lon bowl, sugar, lemon and orange juice, 
and a little of the peel, a cake of ice, and 
a couple quarts of ginger ale just before 
serving. It’s easy to concoct and to re- 
plenish throughout the party. Count on 
about five sandwiches a person. Buy your 
bread the day before. A platter of shrimps 
on toothpicks with a bowl of mayonnaise 
in the center is not necessary but would 
be popular. If you want to be that hos- 
pitable, you can serve hot cocoa and a big 
bowl of spaghetti later on. 

For our ice-skating party, write your 
invitations with red crayon on brown- 
paper leaves cut out like a string of paper 
dolls. On the first write, “Come out and 
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TWO smart step-in shoes? No! One shoe and one Shuglov! 
Notice that both employ stitching, perforations and the 
“eypsy seam” up the front—important motifs in fall foot- 
wear. The Stitched Calf Shuglov Oxford also gives you exact 
effects* of Calf and Boroso—fashionable shoe leathers. 
Black or Brown . . . A Shuglov Oxford’s a necessity, 
when streets are wet or icy! 


*Crush and Smooth Kid, Calf, Alli- 
gator, Suede and Patent effects are 
all reproduced perfectly in flexible, 
feather-weight rubber by the pat- 
ented Textran process, 


yor Shoes this Ouse 


VAMP (not vampire) in- 
terest is a big feature of 
new shoes. See how the 
shoe and the Shuglov 
here both sport “‘apron- 
vamps.” (Both aes 
Moccasin toes, too.) The 
Crush Kid Zipper—as its 
name implies—matches 
fashionable Crush Kid 
perfectly on vamp and 
counter, while the body 
of the Shuglov looks ex- 
actly like smooth Kid. 
Wear it with sporty or 
severely failofed things. 
Black or Brown. Hidden 


Talon fastening. 







WITH DRESSY COATS of fur or cloth you want simple, 
graceful lines in footwear. The Shadow Suede Zipper (left) 
is the ideal solution when it rains or snows! It follows 


same suave combination o 


size in all models! 


the lines of the classic pump (sketched) and provides the 
P dull Suede* se 
Kid*. Delicate tracery trim adds an authentic touch of 
elegance. Black or Brown. Hidden Talon fastening. 
Wrinkle-/ess, ankle-hugging fit. 
e 


soft sheen 


e e 
\ So you see, it’s easy to select Shuglovs by Goodrich as 
smart as the fine shoes they protect! Get yours soon, 
while better shoe shops and shoe departments have your 
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skate”; on the second, “Here’s where I'll 
wait” (put the name of the place below); 
on the third, “This is the date” (don’t for- 
get to write it down here); on the fourth, 
“The hour is eight,” and add your name. 
Arrange to light the pond with the head- 
lights from a row of cars on the shore. 
You must have music, from a phonograph 
or radio or maybe from several of the car 
radios. You need a few camp chairs or 
benches, where people can sit to put on 
their skates. If you can cook over an open 
fire in a near-by camp or shelter, do so. 
Try spareribs roasted very brown on an 
iron grill over the flames. Season them 
highly, and eat them with your fingers. 
You have no idea how good they are until 
you try them. If there isn’t ice, turn this 
into a roller-skating party on your street 
or in the cement yard of the school, if 
you can get the use of it. You may be 
able to use the school amplifier for radio 
or phonograph. If outdoor cooking isn’t 
practical, fall back on those old favorites 
—cocoa and coffee, doughnuts and cookies. 

How could you earn money to pay party 
bills? Here is a perfectly fiendish idea for 
making a bit of cash. Charge the family 





an enormous food need to allow for the in- 
crease in weight and growth. By the first 
birthday the usual baby will have more 
than trebled his birth weight and grown 
about nine inches in length. During the 
second year there is not so dramatic an 
increase in height and weight; therefore, 
less food is required. Children in their 
second and third years need and, conse- 
quently, eat less than they did before. Yet 
a mother, not knowing the reason for the 
decrease in appetite, may think that her 
child must continue to eat as much as be- 
fore, and she may even feed him forcibly. 
As this upsets his natural inclination, he 
rebels by refusing, playing, doing anything 
to evade eating. 

In her book, “Children From Seed To 
Sapling” (McGraw-Hill), Martha May 
|| Reynolds reports her study of indi- 
vidual children, and gives references for 
further reading about each age and phase 
of development. She says: “The days of 
forcing a child to eat everything on his 
plate are long since past. We now put-food 
before him in attractive servings, hope for 
the best and call it a meal when he says 
he is through.” 

Children have likes and dislikes, as you 
have; but do not emphasize this fact by 
mentioning it. Some children are sensitive 
to certain foods and are made ill by them. 
Omit such foods until you can discuss 
them with your doctor. As children are 
imitative, be sure that no one criticizes 
wholesome dishes in the child’s hearing. 

Since eating habits develop slowly, they 
may cause unusual behavior. Even a 
healthy child may consider eating a game. 
He has learned that the way he eats and 
the amount he eats are important to you. 
If he can do something unusual, you will 
be more concerned; so he plays on your 
interest. He is, from his viewpont, being 
| gorgeously entertained. Besides, he knows 
that if he doesn’t eat now, he will be given 
| milk or fruit or crackers after his. nap. 
The performance is what he enjoys—your 





To receive Dr. 


envelope, send date you expect baby, 






First Year” 
to keep flaring ears flat. 
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Expecting a Baby? 


Kenyon’s 8 letters to expectant mothers, 
and 50¢ in stamps; ask for “Series I. For 
the Mother-to-Be and the Baby-to-Come.” 
will be sent complete for 50¢ in stamps. It includes pattern for cap 


For pattern only, send 10¢. Print name and address. 
Health and Happiness Club, Good Housekeeping, 


elders for doing their Christmas errands 
—ten cents an errand, if you can do them - 
in bunches. One girl we know makes a 
quarter a parcel for returning the things 
her fuzzy-minded sisters and mother buy 
at department stores and decide not to 
keep. Another girl is “kitchen caddy.” 
Since her father pays the boys to caddy 
for him, her mother insists that she be 
paid for trotting around and doing jobs. 
A girl can pick up a good bit by making 
beds and generally covering up for the 
older ones by keeping their rooms tidy. 
Another girl distributes cards offering to 
supply Christmas decorations. She buys 
fifteen-cent wreaths, paints the leaves with 
diluted glue, shakes artificial snow over 
them—and resells them at a profit. She 
also paints cat-o’-nine-tails and decora- 
tive twigs with either aluminum paint or 
white enamel. You might buy, address, 
stamp, and mail Christmas cards, with a 
small extra charge for being responsible 
for making a list and being sure that 
Cousin Ellie is not forgotten! 

After all that work, you’ll deserve a 
party—and you'll enjoy it more because 
it will really be yours. : 


If Your Child Won’t Eat 


(Continued from page 169) 


concern, your fussing over him. If there 
is a little brother or sister, a table conflict 
offers the older child one way to com- 
mand, temporarily, your entire attention. 
Why wouldn’t he prolong the period of his 
self-importance? 

The child has not plotted this con- 
sciously. He is not willfully being self-cen- 
tered or demanding, naughty or spoiled. 
The habit has been formed little by little. 
To change his behavior, you will need to 
change your own. This is what you can do. 
Give him his meals in pleasant surround- 
ings. Put food before him, do not mention 
it, talk about other things, and let him do 
as he likes. Do not refer to spilled food or 
to dawdling. At the end of twenty min- 
utes or so remove the food without com- 
ment. He will be surprised and perhaps . 
hurt—you have spoiled the game—and he 
may not eat for a few meals. A loss in 
weight may occur during the first few 
days; but this loss is usually quickly re- 
gained. Between meals give him access to 
water and fruit juice. Continue, at regular 
times, to offer plain food, simply cooked, 
in small quantities. If he wants more, give 


_ it to him. 


It is easier to start a new habit in com- 
pletely new surroundings. As this is usu-__ 
ally impossible to arrange, vary the child’s 
surroundings. Have him eat with you or 
in another room or with someone else 
present. Use different dishes. Perhaps the 
child can help you set the table and serve 
the food. But never, in conversation or 
even by the tone of your voice, suggest 
that he must eat to be a good boy, to please 
Mother, or to obtain a special concession 
or prize. Always he should eat because he 
is hungry and wants food. 

You may not believe that your child 
will respond to this treatment. But he will 
if you are skillful. And it is so simple! 
When you have made mealtime a pleasure 
rather than a conflict, you will be sur- 
prised at how much happier your entire 
family life will be. 






I each month, in plain 
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Grandfather Was Right 


(Continued from page 156) 
of lysozome also slows down. On that ac- | 
count, also, it is important to keep the | 
mucous membrane in active operative 
state. 

The apple shares with certain other | 
fruits—for example, the banana—what ap- | 
pears to be a peculiarity of starch and 
sugar content. Diabetics can apparently | 
tolerate more of apple and banana than of | 
cereal carbohydrate. The apple contains | 
a sugar alcohol called “sorbitol,” which | 
appears to be able to supply carbohydrate 
calories to the diabetic without exceed- 
ing the tolerance. 

Apple pulp contributes at least three 
important vitamins—A, B, and C—and a 
supply of desirable minerals. Its mineral 
residue is alkaline in reaction and thus 
tends to correct the tendency toward acid- 
ity from the residue of cereals and meats. 
Dr. Manville’s research has shown that 
not only does the apple provide these min- 
erals, but that its organic acids help to| 
make more effective their absorption from | 
the digestive tract into the blood. : 

In the matter of vitamin content, as I| 
have mentioned before, the apple has suf- | 
fered some disparagement in comparison | 
with, for example, oranges, because its} 
supply of vitamin C, antiscurvy factor, is | 
lower than in that fruit. True, the apple is | 
lower per unit of weight; but it should | 
always be borne in mind that our daily 
intake of the vitamin is the important 
thing and that a sufficient quantity of a 
lower-potency source can easily furnish 
the required amount. 

Studies by Dr. Manville indicate that the 
vitamin-A value of Delicious apples is 24 
units per ounce; Rome Beauty, 12 units; 
Stayman, 18; Winesap, 24; and Yellow 
Newtown, 36. 

Grandfather was right about that holi- 
day basket of apples—though he didn’t 
know why. Only by intensive study of the | 
behavior of foodstuffs—such as Dr. Man- | 
ville devoted to Washington apples—-can | 
their nutritional value be scientifically | 
proved. Establishing facts about nutrition | 
has contributed greatly to public health | 
and betterment. But we still have much | 
to learn. May Dr. Manville’s research be | 
an inspiration to other investigators. 








Let’s Give a Christmas Gift | 
to the House! . 


(Continued from page 162) 
background color of the wallpaper. Inci- 
dentally, this is a good practice to follow | 
in painting trim in a wallpapered room. 
If the background is too dark, a pale, 
neutral shade in the pattern may be fol- 
lowed instead. 

If you redecorate a hall, choose a color : 
harmonizing with adjoining rooms. New 
paint and paper make an enormous dif- 
ference and remember that, as halls are | 
not often light, it is best to use light-col- . 
ored paint or paper. If necessary, stain the 
banisters and treads of the stairs and paint | 
the risers, or stain both, depending on 
what is required and what you can afford. 

This hall needed a rug. As the paper was 
figured, a brown mixture picking up a 
color in the paper proved attractive. Plain 
green curtains match the green in the 
paper. This tied the room together at once. 
The rug, of course, follows the shape of 
the hall. but, to give size, only a six-inch 
margin was left. A small hearth rug gave 
a note of color, and-the rearrangement of 
the furniture did the rest. Pictures were 
hung with concealed picture hangers with- 
out cords. This is nearly always advisable 
when handing small or moderate-size 
pictures. 
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Just a few of more than 
a thousand different socks 
made by Interwoven from 
which to choose ...there is 
no more acceptable gift for 
a man than Interwoven 


Socks. 


Give iin en 
nter. woven 
Socks 


BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MEN’S SOCKS IN THE WORLD 
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RIPPLE 
Slimming tucks in a 
Spear-point cuff of 
Hansuede double- 
woven fabric... 
matching leather back. 


TWO DOLLARS 


These lovely new HANSEN GLOVES 
are “ladies’ choice.” Combinations of 
the finest American fabrics and gen- 
uine Madra leathers. . . to slenderize 
hands and add thetouch of charm that 
individualizes your costume. For gifts, 
or your personal wardrobe, you'll 
find an alluring array of HANSEN 
GLOVES at smart glove counters. 





BUCCANEER 
Tailored... Hansuede 
back, leather palm... 
leather button on cuff. 


TWO DOLLARS 


SUN VALLEY 
Sporty wool tweed, 
with matching leather 
palm and trim. 


TWO DOLLARS 





GLOVES 
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to be found in 
the Gimbel-Good 


Housekeeping House 







FOR A MAN: A really masculine-look- 
ing cigarette box made of copper, 
with an old coin set into the lid 
for a handle, costs under three dol- 
lars. Generous in size, 3144” x 6144" 


FOR A WOMAN: An attractive 18th- 
Century occasional table for that empty 
spot in the living room; under nine 
dollars; 29” high. Of mahogany veneer 
and gumwood; bronze -capped feet 







FOR A MAN: Any man would be de- 
lighted. with this easy-chair for less 
than sixty dollars. Top-grain leather; 
feather-and-down cushion; attached pil- 
‘low back; dark green, red, brown, blue 


FOR A WOMAN: A charming Chinese- 
type lamp for about five dollars. In 
ivory with ivory silk shade; oxblood 
with gold; celadon green with gold; 
or cobalt blue with eggshell; 22” high 


These attractive, useful articles are 


from the Gimbel-Good Housekeeping FORA WOMAN:A luxurious comforter 


Exhibition Houses, which are now on in Celanese rayon satin, trapuntoed, 


display at the Gimbel Bros. stores filled with goose down, for less than 
in Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Philadel- seventeen dollars. In peach, winter 


phia, and New York. Do visit them rose, wine, brown, royal blue, king 


if you can; they will interest you blue, light green, rose; 72” x 84” 
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Surprise! 

(Continued from page 164) 
inexpensive rug, relieved by a gay 
hooked rug in front of the bureau. Selec- 
tion of correct bedspreads was important. 
They must stand hard wear and not 
soil easily. The durable, blue-and-white 
striped material we chose harmonizes well 
with the rose-colored cover of the over- 
stuffed chair and the pad of the Empire 
chair at the table desk. Two small struc- 
tural changes were made: a pair of doors 
to replace the closet curtain, and double 
four-foot bookshelves on the side wall 
over one of the beds. These two alter- 
ations made an amazing lot of difference 
in the trimness of the room, as did one 
good floor lamp with a reflector bowl to 
supply light to both beds and the table 
desk. Pin-it-up crystal side lights flanking 
the bureau mirror gave it needed light. 
The room had adequate floor plugs, so 
no new wiring was necessary. 

As Dorothy wanted both beds, so she 
could have a guest, no rearrangement of 
furniture was possible or needed, except 
to hang the mirror vertically. This made 
a big difference in comfort and appearance. 

Perfume bottles and powder box, new 
comb and brush, new desk set, and two 
new hunting prints, one over each bed, 
completed the room. 

Here are the approximate costs. Paint- 
ing and papering a 10’ x 12’ room, as we 
mentioned, costs from $20 to $25. The blue 


rug cost $23.95; hooked rugs cost about $6; | 


the Venetian blinds were $6 each; the 


double doors, cut from the old door, were | 


hung and painted for $19; the pair of side 
lights, $2; the lamp, $4.95; pair of pic- 
tures could be about $10. The curtain 
material was $2.50 a yard; the bedspreads, 
$1.15 a yard; cotton material for slipcover, 
$1.15 a yard. An upholsterer charges from 
$3.50 to $5 a pair for making curtains and 
$5 to $8 for a slipcover. Readymade bed- 
spreads vary from $2 to $5. If you made 
the curtains and bedspreads yourself, the 


cost for doing over Daughter’s room would | 


be greatly reduced. 





HOW TO DECORATE OR 
REDECORATE AND KEEP THE 
COST DOWN 


Of course, the answer is to do it your- 
self, or at least a large part of it. Get 
your husband or son or brother to 
paint the woodwork, and while he is 

| hard at it, get out your sewing machine 
and set to work. 


Slipcovers and How To Make Them: 
It’s not a secret; anyone who will be 
painstaking can make _professional- 
| looking slipcovers herself ......... 15¢ 


| Styles and Directions for Curtains: 
This tells you how to make all types 
for all kinds of rooms, formal and 
fGloraAlats. £os8 hele ieee ees ae we 15¢ 


Bedspreads, Dressing Tables, Closets: 
Make spreads to match your new cur- 
tains, or dressing-table skirts to match 
your spreads; and give your closets a 
refurbishing for Christmas; this will 
show you how ....-..++---+ee+++=- 15¢ 


Bulb Gardens for Your Winter Win- 
dows: When the house is all spick- 
and-span, make it come alive with 
flowering bulbs for Christmas and all 
through the cold, winter months. ..15¢ 


TO ORDER: Send stamps, check, or 
money order to Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave. 
N.Y.C., and specify bulletins wanted 
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The LAUREL 


It’s a youthful year in Fashion. And it's a Nee 
step you'll show the world in beautiful Red Si rors) 
Shoes. Your eyes will delight in their classic, feminine 
styling. Your feet will find wings in their aia A 
youth-giving fit. (Every pair made over the ota hco 
“Limit” Lasts!) See the exciting new styles for every 


in RED CROSS SHOES" 
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Denver West, $6.85 


occasion. The United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, O. 


A BEAUTY 
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VALUABLE 52-PAGE 


MAIL COUPON 


116 recipes. Ginger- 
breads, cookies, cakes, 
breads, main dishes, 
puddings, ice creams, 
candies. 20 photo- 
graphs. Washable cover! 


Se ee oe eeesseseeeoees 
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These Home- 

ahi made Goodies 

bring Joy to All— even one 
who “has everything” 


Brer Rabbit’s Gingersnaps 


Perfect for sugar-topped stars and other 
Christmas symbols. The recipe—on page 
19 of Brer Rabbit’s new cook book—is one 
of 12 choice cookie recipes that will make 
your Christmas boxes unusual. Mail cou- 
pon below and get the book free! 





OR your “‘extra-nice”’ gifts, 

pack gay boxes of cookies— 
molasses cookies that speak of 
Christmas. These homemade 
goodies give joy to all. And 
they’re so inexpensive! 

Make sure, though, your cook- 
ies are made with pure New 
Orleans molasses—Brer Rabbit. 
Made from freshly crushed Lou- 
isiana sugar cane, Brer Rabbit 
Molasses has that real, old-plan- 
tation flavor! 


FREE! 


COOK BOOK 


ereceevoee Seo erereeresscesceees 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 

New Orleans, La., Dept. GH-2 

Please send my FREE copy of Brer Rabbit’s 
brand-new ‘*Modern Recipes for the 
Modern Hostess.” 


Name bs E = 
( Print name and address) 


Street 














him,” Ben said, joining in the argument. 

“Stop that whistlin’!” She slapped him. 

He kicked out of the blankets and 
stalked off. Clothed, but barefoot, he had 
slept. He took pleasure in the fact that he 
wouldn’t be ordered to wash, to dress. 
The slap still stung, and he made up his 
mind that Ben would feel the weight of 
his own hand. 

“Bend yore head!” his mother ordered. 

His sister Jenny was laughing. 

He stood defiantly erect. That way, 
erect, he stood too high. His head rose 
above the edge of the scooped hole that 
housed their world, that had been their 
world for two days now. His head was 
high enough for him to see beyond the 
boundary of fresh-piled dirt, for him to 
see the eighteen long, canvas-covered 
wagons, drawn into a circle and chained 
wheel to wheel, for him to see the men 
who lay under the wagons, between the 
wheels, guns held. 

“Jess, you—get yore head down!” his 
mother cried. 

Jenny made a face. “Too tall for his own 
good, ain’ he, Maw?” 

“Jess, you come back here!” 

He stood wavering, shamefaced, hot 
about his ears, conscious of smiling 
glances from many other families in the 
pit, hating the brood he was a part of. 

“Jess!” 

He shuffled back. The hot, fresh-turned 
dirt of the pit broke between his toes. He 
came back to the brood with his head 
bent. Jenny made faces. Lizzie grinned at 
him with impish satisfaction. 

“Never seen a boy like you,” his mother 
sighed. “Never seen a boy to make his 
mother’s life a trial.” 

“What I done?” he demanded. 

Jenny cried: “He don’ know, Maw. Jus’ 
listen, he don’ know.” 

“Shut up!” Jess cried. 

His mother’s hand stung on his face. She 
thrust a pail at him. “See you don’t spill 
the water,” she told him, 


Be in hand, he started across the shel- 

ter pit. He kept his head erect, defiantly, 
glancing eagerly at the linked wagons, at 
the sweat-soaked men who lay beneath 
them, rifles in hand, at the sweep of yel- 
low, sun-dried prairie beyond, at the 
hazy mystery of the landscape where the 
enemy waited. He indulged in generous 
self-pity, seeing himself there with the 
men, wounded, herolike. 

His mother’s voice came after: him, 
“You, Jess—get yore head down!” 

Close to the center of the shelter pit, 
sunk into the earth and covered with can- 
vas, was all that remained of the water, 
some eight barrels. Other boys were there 
waiting, pail in hand, ill-at-ease members 
of broods, conscious of a gawky, adoles- 
cent uselessness; more vaguely conscious 
that they were sent here because their 
mothers feared to face the diminishing 
water supply. 

Mr. Johnson, one arm in a sling, his long 
mustache drooping and sorrowful, dis- 
pensed the water. He dipped it out of a 
barrel with a quart dipper, allowing a 
quart a day for each member of each 
family. It was little enough, yet too much, 
and his hand shook like a miser’s as he 
poured the water. A thousand times he 
had counted the quarts of water in camp. 

The boys crowded around him, asking 
questions, jostling one another, able to 
stand erect because here the pit was 
deeper, but trying to give the impression 
that they would have stood erect anyway. 

“Expect attack soon, Jim?” 

“Reckon that wound hurts?” 

\ He poured the water carefully, gently. 
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The Brood 


(Continued from page 25) 


“How about a little drink, Jim?” 

He looked down his mustache with 
scorn, poured the water. 

“How about the cavalry, Jim? How 
come they ain’ here?” 

“How come you all talk so much?” he 
demanded. 

Jess’ turn came. “Seven,” he said. He 
tried to look important. That was a big 
family; not many families could demand 
seven quarts of water. 

Johnson poured the seven quarts. 

“My, it looks cold,” Jess said. “My, I’d 
like to have one little drink.” 

“You’d cheat on the water,” Johnson 
said shortly. 

Jess flung a hand at the men beneath 
the wagons. “Them out there—they got 
plenty drinkin’.” 

“Maybe you'd like to be out there?” 

“Maybe I would.” 

Johnson spat his contempt, and Jess 
felt the red burn about his ears. He turned 
and started back, holding the heavy pail 
with both hands. 

Johnson called after him, “Mind that 
water gets to yore maw!” 


4 pists boys laughing, Johnson’s mournful 

mustache hiding his contempt, the hot 
sun, the dust, the close contact of eighteen 
families in the narrow boundaries of the 
pit, his sister Jenny running toward him, 
warning shrilly that water was slopping 
over the edge of the bucket, dancing 
around him— 

“Leggo my hand!” he cried. 

His mother: “Jess—be careful!” 

Then he fell, and the water swirled out ° 
into a loose splotch of brown mud, over 
himself, over his sister. He rose awk- 
wardly, red hot, bitter, conscious that 
every eye in the pit was upon him. He 
picked up the empty pail and looked into 
it. He raised his eyes and saw his mother 
approaching him. 

There were no words he could say. He 
stood stock still, holding the bucket, until 
he felt the bulk of his mother’s presence. 

She said slowly, “Seven quarts of 
water—” 

Every eye in the shelter pit was upon 
him, yet he felt alone in an immensity of 
sun-baked prairie, unprotected, too big 
for ba all hands and feet and flushed 
neck, 

“A day’s water,” his mother said. 

‘Tl go back. Maybe Mr. Johnson—” 

“You won’t go back. We'll do without.” 

He looked up at his mother, choked in 
his throat and his chest, wanting to cry, 
yet unable to cry. Then he turned and 
walked across the pit. Eyes followed him; 
no words, but turning eyes all the short 
way, past Johnson and the water barrels, 
past three graves with wooden crosses 
over them, past seven wounded men, who 
lay under a bit of canvas. 

For a long time he sat with his back 
against the loose-dirt side of the pit, his 
knees drawn up, hands about them, bare 
feet plucking at the ground, the sun 
burning down and turning his neck a 
brighter red. The life of the pit went on 
and ignored him. The sun beat down. 
Breakfast was cooked and eaten. Water 
was hoarded and sipped. His lips became 
dry and cracked, his throat tight and sore. 
He longed for anything to happen, for at- 
tack, for rescue, for obliteration. His self- 
pity grew and swelled. His hatred for the 
brood increased. 

At last he saw his mother coming to- 
ward him, bent over as she walked, carry- 
ing a plate of beans and a cup of water. 
She came up to him and held out the water. 

“IT ain’ thirsty,” he said. 

“Drink it.” Her voice was almost gentle. 


He pursed up his lips and began to 
whistle: “Oh! Susanna, don’t you cry for 
me: 

She opened her mouth, as if to say 
something, as if to lash him with the 
usual torrent of words, then left the words 
unspoken, stared at him as if she were 
seeing him for the first time, seeing some- 


thing beyond the bony awkwardness of 


him. There was something like satisfied 
relief in her eyes. 

She nodded, then placed the cup of 
water and the plate of beans on the 
ground beside him. As she walked away, 
his dry, broken whistling followed her: 
“lve come from Alabama with my banjo 
on my knee—” 

Slow time and slow passage of the sun 
overhead. The heavy juice of the beans 
dried out, and their skins cracked. The 
water in the cup became cloudy with dust. 
The animation of the pit disappeared. 
Women and children were waiting. For 
two days now, they had crouched behind 
their wall of wagons, waiting. One quick, 
furious attack had left seven wounded and 
three dead. Since then they had waited— 
for attack, for rescue, for hope, for death. 
The sun swung, as on a tight-drawn rub- 
ber band. 

He was very hungry, even more thirsty. 
Again and again, he looked down at the 
beans and water. He whistled until his 
lips were too dry for the sound to emerge, 
and then he sat with his cracked lips 
drawn tight. 

The sun hung above them, then started 
its long sway to the other side of the 
world. Tiny shadows lengthened. Ex- 
hausted, parched, the people of the pit lay 
still. Only the wounded moaned some- 
times, and sometimes those who had their 
dead wept for them. 

His brother Ben crept across to him 
once. Jess ignored him. 

“Spilled seven quart water,” Ben said. 

Jess pursed his lips to whistle. 

“Seven quart.” 

“You git,” Jess whispered, his voice 
hoarse with hate. 

“Seven quart,” Ben grinned. Then he 
crept away. 

Tiny, swarming flies settled on the 
beans. Ants fought for their share. Jess 
felt the painful kneading of his stomach. 


il PL shadows were longer when he 
picked up the cup of water, held it 
carefully, and slipped over the edge of the 
rifle pit. He crawled slowly, balancing the 
water, moving between staked horses and 
oxen. That way, he made a circuit of six 
or seven wagons before he saw his father. 
Before, always before, his father had 
been of the brood, part of the brood, a 
man whose heavy-skinned hands changed 
slowly from a tight grasp of plow handles, 
to ax handles, to rake handles, a tired man 
sitting at a table and eating great quanti- 
ties of food, not a man for love or violent 
passions. He had pictures of his father 
that went far back; but always the pic- 
tures were the same—a middle-size man 
plodding behind a plow, a middle-size 
man harnessing horses. In the same way 
that he resented his brothers and sisters, 
he had resented his father, as if he recog- 
nized his father’s disappointment in his 
first-born. His father was a man of few 
words; but often, very often, Jess had felt 
his heavy hand on head or body. 
So now he puzzled, wondered at himself, 
carrying a cup of water to his father. 
And this father was different, a father 
braced against a wagon wheel, with a 
rifle thrust through the spokes. A motion- 
less father, lying in the wagon’s shadow. 
With the cup of water held in front of 
him, Jess watched his father, the water 
so close to his nose that he could smell 
the warm, soured odor of it. He watched 
his father, seeking movement, seeking 
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signs that would explain the vague rela- 
tionship he held to this man, origin of the 
brood, reasons for their westward passage, 
reasons for the alien, hateful bits of flesh 
that were his brothers and sisters. 

The sun was hot, but so immersed was 
he in the new manifestation of his father 
that he forgot the sun’s heat, that he for- 
got his thirst and hunger, that he forgot 
his hate and resentment of the world about 
him. Slowly he was discovering ties that 
bound him to the man, was reaching back 
for them. 

He watched his father’s movement, 
watched an arm stretch, saw a leg ease it- 
self from a cramped position, saw a ripple 
of undulation travel through the whole 
body. The other men talked occasionally, 
in short, terse sentences; but his father 
lay there in silence. 

He wanted to crawl forward toward his 
father, yet something held him back, the 
same thing that kept him wordless when 
his mother came with water and beans. 
For the first time in all his life, he felt 
a sudden, awful pity for his father, for 
his mother. 

Then he saw it, far out on the prairie— 
dust and through the dust men emerging. 
And he knew instinctively what it was, 
what the two days of waiting had 
been for. Not moving, not afraid, 
clutching the cup of water in his 
hand, he lay there and watched 
the line of dark men on small 
horses charge the circled wagons. 
He watched them come out of the 
dust like bathers breaking from 
the surf, heard their shrill screams, 
and saw them break against the 
rifle fire as against a solid wall. 

After that, the fight might have 
been hours or minutes. He didn’t 
know—as if his life had been sus- 
pended for that time, to be re- 
sumed again. He saw the changing 
positions of his father’s body as 
he aimed and fired, and he felt 
with his father for the brood that 
lay in the shelter pit—fear, an- 
xiety. He aimed with his father, 
fired with the toil-hardened hands, 
saw the dark riders come to the 
edge of the wagons again and 
again, beaten back on their rear- 
ing horses, screaming, charging, 
racing along the wagons, hurling _ 
slim lances. Bullets kicked sand 
into his face, and once an arrow 
sank quivering into the ground 
beside him, within an inch of his elbow. 

He saw his father struck, saw the arrow 
quivering up from between his neck and 
shoulder, felt the rending, hot pain of it, 
as if it had been in his own flesh. 

He crawled forward, still holding the 
cup of water. The water was dirty and yel- 
low. Sand lay on the bottom of the cup. 
Dust made a film over the water. 

His father had rolled over, lay on his 
back. Jess’ bare foot came in contact with 
the rifle barrel, and he felt the heat of it. 
It came as a surprise to him that he should 
be able to feel anything like that now. 

His father looked at him, wide, hurt, 
surprised eyes. “You—Jess,” he managed 
to say, “how come you’re out here?” 

Even now, knowing that death had 
taken hold of the man, sensing the thou- 
sand things left unsaid that should have 
been said, Jess was unable to bridge the 
gap with words. “I brung you some water.” 

“Out here—it ain’ fit for you to be out 
here.” 

Strangely, he had no desire to cry; he 
knew he would never cry again. “I reck- 
oned you’d be thirsty,” Jess said. 

“Thirsty?” 

“A little water to drink,” Jess said. 

He put down the water, carefully, in his 
mind a picture of the seven quarts he had 
spilled that morning. He got an arm under 
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his father’s shoulders, and with an effort, 
raised him a little. He saw the pain cross 
his father’s face. 

“Hurts?” 

“Maybe a mite, Jess.” He twisted his 
head, so as to look beyond the wagons, and 
saw that the fight was over, that the lean 
riders had gone, leaving behind them a 
few riderless horses, a few dark, twisted 
bodies. “Maybe a mite, Jess,” he repeated. 

“I brung some water.” 

Pain again. “I could stand a little drink 
a water, Jess.” 

He held the cup to his father’s lips, feel- 
ing the stubble of beard against his fingers, 
an intimacy strange and wonderful. 

“That water tastes good, Jess.” 

“Drink it all.” 

“A mite more—cold inside.” 

“You'll be all right, Pa.” 

“Don’t go worryin’, Jess.” 

“T ain’ worryin’, Pa.” 

“A little more water—” 

The cup was empty. Jess looked down 
at his father’s face, at the hard lines, at 
the open eyes that saw nothing. He 
touched his father’s face, the curling hairs 
of his beard, the dry lips. 

“Jess.” 

He raised his eyes and saw men stand- 
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Sunk where the great deeps of the spirit roll. 


ing over him, wondered vaguely how long 
they had been there, felt resentment at 
their presence—almost as if they were 
intruding. 

“Jess, better come along.” 

He shook his head. More than anything, 
he felt that he must stay there beside his 
father. 

“Come along, Jess.” 

“Tll stay here. You get Maw.” 

Their eyes held his. He rose slowly, 
shaking his head, and old Captain Brady 
took his arm and guided him along. 

His mother lay outside the shelter pit, 
and a blanket covered her. They drew 
back the blanket, so he could see her face. 
Her face was peaceful, not like his 
father’s, but with closed eyes, with some 
of the lines erased from the skin. The lips 
were not hard, and he tried to remember 
if they had ever been hard. He wanted to 
touch the lips, just to lay the tips of his 
fingers against them. They were cold; the 
rush of fear was like ice over his body. 
He wasn’t afraid because she was dead; 
he was afraid because he understood for 
the first time how it was with them, with 
the brood, because he knew instinctively 
with what passion they were conceived, 
with what suffering. 

“She come outta the pit after me,” Jess 
muttered. 


“There ain’ no use cryin’, Jess,” Captain 
Brady told him. 

Vaguely conscious that they were there 
—his sister Jenny, his brother Ben, Cal, 
Lizzie—all the brood, all the bits of flesh 
from the same tree, jealous, squabbling, 
he said, “I ain’ cryin’,’ his voice hoarse 
and too old for him. He pointed to his 
brothers and sisters. “Get outta here.” 

Evening almost by now, and long 
shadows from the wagons, and a wind out 
of the sunburnt stretches of the plains. 

He saw the brood staring at him, won- 
dering. Then he saw them stumbling 
away, Jenny crying, Ben frightened, Cal 
glancing back at his mother’s still face. 

“No use stayin’ here, Jess,” Captain 
Brady said gently. “You gotta take things 
like a man, Jess. That’s how it is. All this 
—well, maybe none of us reckoned on 
all this. We set out to make new homes 
somewhere, and that’s about all we 
thought of. I guess none of us reckoned on 
this. But it come, an’ that’s all. When 
somethin’ comes, you take it, else it 
crumples you up.” 

“She come outta the pit after me,” Jess 
mumbled. “She knowed I was out here, so 
she come after me. Seven quart a water 
I spilled this morn. And still she got me 
a cup a water somehow.” He took 
a deep breath, remembering his 
father. “I went to take him a cup 
a water. I got to thinkin’ there 
wasn’t one thing all my life I 
done for him that way, like takin’ 
him a cup a water to drink out of. 
All my life long, not one thing. 
And then I took the water to bring 
along to him, an’ right there I 
couldn’t give it to him. Maybe I 
was afraid he’d lick me for comin’ 
outta the pit—” 

“Mind me now, Jess,” Captain 
Brady said. “They’re sleepin’ 
peaceful-like, an’ can’t harm or 
trouble come to them any more. 
But we got to move on. We’re low 
on water an’ low on food. Maybe 
they’ll attack again an’ maybe they 
won't, but we got to move on. They 
had enough to last them now till 
morn, I reckon. It’s forty mile to 
Fort Smith, an’ we reckon to travel 
all night. Maybe we'll hit it by 
dawn, maybe not; but we'll push . 
on. You got to think about that. 
We're set to split you up, you an’ 
yore brothers an’ sisters, maybe 
one or two to a wagon—” 

“We got a wagon,” Jess said. 
“All right, Jess. But it’s a long way 


West.” 

“Not so long now.” 5 
“If yore gonna act pigheaded, Jess—” 

“Maybe I am. You ain’t splittin’ us up, 
Captain. We gotta wagon, an’ got horses. 
We'll get along.” 

“What about the baby?” 

“I guess Jenny’ll mind the baby.” 

“Jess, you poor little damn fool, yore 
just a kid. You—” 

“Maybe so. She come outta the pit to 
get me, an’ she was shot. But she come 
outta the pit to get me.” 

“You poor little damn fool.” 

“You ain’ splittin’ us up.” 

“You poor little damn fool. Go harness 
up yore horses.” 

It was dark when the eighteen wagons 
moved away from the shelter pit. Jess was 
sixth in line, holding reins to four horses. 
He was tall, sun splotched, ugly, and awk- 
ward even in the dark. He sat there con- 
scious of the brood in the wagon behind 
hin, five bits of frightened, jealous life. 

As he stirred the horses, he tried to 
separate himself from grief, from fear, 
from all fear of the future, from every- 
thing but the brood that was his and part 
of him. He pursed his lips and whistled: 
“Oh! Susanna, don’t you cry for me—” 
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he must submit his product to Good Housekeeping 
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special sealed Institute Hot Room (room Good Housekeeping kitchen, the refrigerator tor passed satisfactorily, but in the event 
temperature 90 and 100 degrees) while is used by home economists just as a house= of failure, staff members would meet and 
all of its performance characteristics are wife would use it, to determine adequacy formulate specific recommendations for im- 
automatically recorded. and convenience. provement of the product. 
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The Seal Agreement re- 


the consumer by helping manufacturers to after the manufacturer confers with quires the manufacturer to 
better their products. The company is the Institute and agrees to altera- stand behind the product. 
often invited to send one of its factory tions. When the improved product Good Housekeeping sees 


production men to the Institute to discuss 


meets Institute standards, it is that complaints ofconsum- 
suggested changes. 


ready for the Seal of Approval, ers are equitably adjusted. 


AND SO, SHE BUYS IT. She picks the make and 
model and size that fit her purse and purpose. 
Those are about all the things she needs to 
know about it. Good Housekeeping’s little seal 
tells her all the other answers. And she’s not 
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a bit surprised when her Good Housekeeping- 
approved appliance turns out to be a smart 
investment! Millions of women can tell you 
things like this about the meaning of this 
service by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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